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INTRODUCTION. 


POSITION, 


iKXLA5i>  is  usually  designated  the  second  in  extent  of  the  British  islands  ;  but,  when  viewed  jptf 
96,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  comparatively  great  continent,  and  a  closely  environing  cordon  of  little 
islands.  Its  geographical  position  is  between  51^  26'  and  55°  21'  north  latitude,  and  between  5^ 
20'  and  10°  26'  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  and  its  relative  position  is  west  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  south  of  Argyleshire  and  the  centre  of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  Somersetshire 
in  England  or  the  south  of  Glamorganshire  in  Wales.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  North 
Channel ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  on  the  south-east,  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  and  on  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Blasquet  Islands  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  are  in  the  latitude  of  Charleton's  Isle  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  Bolus  Head 
in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  is  in  the  latitude  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  in  North  America. 
Malin  Head  and  Culdaffbay  on  the  north  coast  of  co.  Donegal,  are  in  the  latitude  of  respectively 
Campbelltown  and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  in  Scotland ;  Bengore  Head  on  the  north  coast  of  co. 
Antrim,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Girvan ;  a  point  between  Cushendun  and  Cushendall,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Antrim,  is  in  the  latitude  of  BaUintra ;  Glenarm  is  in  the  latitude  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  the  middle  of  Island-Magee  lies  opposite  Portpatrick  ;  Black  Head,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  BelfjEtst  Lough,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Durham  ;  Donaghadee  lies  opposite  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  ;  Ballyferis  Point  lies  nearly  opposite  WMtehaven ;  Killyleagh  on  Lough  Strangford,  is 
hi  the  bktitude  of  Dantzic  ;  Dundalk  is  in  the  latitude  of  York  ;  Clogher  Head  is  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Hull ;  the  town  of  Skerries  is  in  the  latitude  of  Hamburgh ;  Malahide  lies  opposite 
Liverpool ;  Dublin  lies  nearly  opposite  Holyhead ;  Bray  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Chester ; 
Black-Bull,  a  little  north  of  Wicklow,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Petropowloskoi  in  Kamtschatka  ;  the 
Wolves,  5^  miles  south  of  Wicklow,  are  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Derby ;  Kifanichael  Point  is 
neariy  in  the  latitude  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  church  of  Donaghmore  in  the  north-east  of  the  barony 
of  Ballaghkeen,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Norwich ;  Glascarrick  Point  is  in  the  latitude  of  Berlin ; 
Enniscorthy  is  in  the  latitude  of  Birmingham ;  the  extreme  north  of  Wexford  Harbour  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  town  of  Wexford  is  in  the  latitude  of  Hanover  ;  Greenore  Point  is  in 
the  latitude  of  Warsaw  ;  the  village  of  Broadway  is  in  the  latitude  of  Cambridge  ;  Camsore  Point 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Worcester  ;  Bagenbon  Head,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  co.  Wexford, 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Stumble  Head  in  South  Wales ;  Mine  Head,  in  the  barony  of  Decies-within- 
Drum,  CO.  Waterford,  is  in  the  latitude  of  St.  David's  ;  the  entrance  of  Youghal  Harbour  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Rotterdam  ;  Cork  Head  in  co.  Cork  is  neariy  opposite  the  entrance  of  MiUbrd  Haven ; 
the  town  of  Bandon  is  in  the  latitude  of  Oxford ;  Skibbereen  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  London  ; 
Baltimore  is  opposite  Bristol ;  the  southern  part  of  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  and  Cape 
Clear  Island  is  in  the  latitude  of  Bath  ;  and  Cape  Clear,  or  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Clear 
Island,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Leipzic.  The  shortest  distances  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
are  13|  statute  miles  from  Tor  Point  in  co.  Antrim  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  ;  21  from  Donaghadee 
in  CO.  Down  to  Portpatrick  in  Galloway  ;  and  about  47  from  Camsore  Point  in  co.  Wexford  to  St. 
David's  Head  in  Wales.  But  the  most  facile  lines  of  communication  between  Irish  and  British 
ports,  or  those  distances  which  are  either  run  by  regulariy-plyiag  steam- vessels  or  constitute  the 
shortest  and  easiest  for  saiUng  vessels,  are  138  statute  miles  from  Londonderry  to  Greenock,  35| 
from  Lame  to  Cairn,  107  from  Belfast  to  Greenock,  156  from  Belfiist  to  Liverpool,  33  from  Bangor 
to  Nessock,  21  from  Donaghadee  to  Portpatrick,  23  from  Donaghadee  to  Nessock,  143  from  Dundalk 
to  Liverpool,  138  from  Drogheda  to  Liverpool,  130  frt>m  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  63  frx>m  Dublin  to 
Holyhead,  70  frx>m  Dublin  to  Porth-diuUeyn,  104  frx>m  Kingstown  to  Fishguard,  60  from  Wicklow 
to  PorthniiuIIeyn,  79  from  Wicklow  to  Fishguard,  90  from  Wexford  to  Porth-diulleyn,  69  from 
Wexford  to  Fishguard,  104  from  Waterford  to  Fishguard,  112  from  Waterford  to  Pembroke,  222 
from  Waterford  to  Bristol,  and  268  from  Cork  to  Bristol 
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EXTENT. 


The  outline  of  continental  Ireland  b  proximately  that  of  a  rhomboid ;  and,  in  a  general  view, 
is  greatly  more  continuous  or  loss  indented  and  undulated  by  cuts  and  sweeps  of  the  sea  than  the 
outline  of  continental  Great  Britain.  The  larger  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid  extends  from  Tor 
Head  in  co.  Antrim  to  Mizen  Head  in  co.  Cork,  and  measures  302  miles  ;*  and  the  shorter  extends 
from  Camsore  Point  in  co.  Wexford  to  Erris  Head  in  co.  Mayo,  and  measures  210  miles.  The 
longest  meridional  line  extends  nearly  from  Bloody-Foreland  in  oo.  Donegal  to  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale  in  co.  Cork,  and  measures  237  miles  ;  and  the  longest  latitudinal  line  extends  from  Quintin 
Point  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Strangford  in  co.  Down  to  Emlogh-Rash  on  the  west  coast  of  co. 
Mayo,  and  measures  about  182  miles.  But  the  breadth  of  the  qpuntry  from  Dundalk  to  Bally- 
shannon  is  only  85  miles  ;  that  from  Belfast  to  Donegal  is  only  90 ;  and  that  from  Dublin  to  the 
head  of  Galway  bay,  not  more  than  108.  No  part  of  Ireland  is  farther  than  50  or  55  miles  from 
either  the  open  sea  or  some  marine  inlet ;  and  very  few  fertile  or  densely  peopled  portions  of  it  are 
many  miles  distant  from  some  seaward  navigation.  The  area  of  the  entire  kingdom  comprehends 
13,464,300  acres  of  arable  land,  6,295,735  of  uncultivated  land,  374,482  of  pl^Utions,  42,929  of 
towns,  and  630,825  of  fresh  water,— in  all,  20,808,271  acres. 

COASTS  AND  HEADLANDS. 

Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  ground  of  the  county  of  Donegal  and  of  the  mainland  of  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  in  55°  22'  north  latitude,  and  7°  23'  30"  longitude  west  of  Greenwich, 
and  tarrainatss  a  bold-featured  peninsula,  whose  sides  are  sea-walls,  and  whose  highest  ground, 
Sjskin,  has  an  altitude  of  578  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  coast  from  Malin  Head  to  Innis- 
how.n  Head,  a  distance  of  21^  miles,  trends  south-eastward,  presents  a  slightly  sinuous  line  of 
cliffs  to  the  S3a,  and  is  overhung  near  the  middle  by  the  hills  of  Crocknamara  and  Latchet,  whose 
altitudes  above  sea-level  are  808  and  537  feet.  The  principal  headlands  on  this  stretch  of  coast 
ara  Glengad  and  Dunmore ;  and  these  are  inconsiderable  both  in  projection  and  in  character. 
Innishowcn  Head  bears  aloft  two  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  and  is  overhung  by  Craignamaddj 
mountain,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,054  feet.  Magilligan  Point,  a  comparatively  smaU 
but  magnificent  headland,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  ?oyle,  about  2^ 
miles  south  of  Innishowen  Head.  The  coast  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Port-Stewart,  a  distance  of 
9\  miles,  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  destitute  of  character,  and  tamely  cut  in  one  place  by  the  em- 
bouchura  of  the  Bann.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Port-Stewart  to  Tor  Point,  extends  nearly 
due  cast,  measures  26  miles,  and  places  all  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  2  or  3  furlongs  to  4 
miles  to  the  north.  This  coast,  followed  round  its  dnuosities,  measures  at  least  35  miles :  it 
contains  the  far-famed  and  justly  celebrated  headlands  of  Skerries,  Dunluce,  Giant *s  Causeway, 
Plaiskins,  Bengore,  Kenbane,  and  Fair  Head ;  it  possesses  a  singular  profusion  of  both  columnar 
and  amorphous  basalt,  piled,  amassed,  and  soaringly  edificed  in  clififs,  escarpments,  and  colonnades 
of  the  noblest  character ;  and  it  challenges  comparison,  for  at  once  beauty,  romance,  brilliance,  and 
power,  with  any  similar  extent  of  coast  in  the  world.  The  highest  grounds  on  its  brink  are  one 
of  307  feet  behind  the  Giant^s  Causeway,  one  of  395  feet  at  Bengore  Head,  and  one  of  636  feet  at 
Fair  Head  ;  but  a  grand  feature  of  its  central  part  is  Enocklade,  rising  to  the  altitude  of  1,685 
feet,  immediately  behind  Ballycastle.  A  straight  line,  drawn  from  Tor  Point  to  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Lame,  extends  south-south-eastward,  measures  26  miles,  and  places  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  to  the  west  at  a  maximum  and  a  mean  distance  of  3^  and  about  1^ 
miles.  The  principal  headlands  on  this  stretch  of  coast  are  Garron  Point  a  little  north  of  its 
middle,  and  Ballygalley  Head  near  its  south  end  ;  and  the  almost  immediate  backgrounds  of  the 
bold  and  sometimes  stupendous  shores,  are  a  chain  of  sublimely  picturesque  heights,  whose  skirts 
occasionally  drop  sheer  down  to  the  sea,  whose  escarpments  often  rise  in  mural  yet  broken  cliflfB 
of  chalk,  and  whose  acclivities  and  summits  frown  impressiviely  in  a  deep  black  cap  of  basalt.  The 
chief  summits  of  the  chain  are  one  near  the  north  of  1,013  feet  in  altitude,  Trostan  1,810  feet, 
Slieveaneer  1,782  feet,  Nachore  1,179  feet,  Collin  1,419  feet,  one  a  little  south  of  Collin  1,321  feet, 
Craigy-Hill  1,055  feet,  Loughduflf  1,262  feet,  and  AgnewVHill  1,558  feet  The  north  end  of 
Island-Magee,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Lame,  has  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light. 
Skeenaghan  Point  is  situated  nearly  2  miles  east  of  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Lame  ; 
and  the  coast  thence  to  Black  Head  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  trends 
south  by  eastward,  measures  7  miles,  presents  a  bluflf  and  unindented  face  to  the  sea,  and  is 
overhung  by  one  high  ground  of  465  feet  a  little  south  of  the  middle  of  Island-Magee,  and  another 
of  431  feet  on  the  crown  or  immediately  behind  the  extremity  of  Black  Head. 

*  The  meafurementt  throughout  this  article  are  fti  statute  miler. 
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Kout  Head,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  i«  situated  7^  miles  south-oast 
bj  south  of  Black  Head ;  and  is  a  headland  remarkable  only  for  screening  the  Lough,  and  con- 
fronting the  Copeland  Islands.     The  coast  thence  to  the  point  opposite  Burial  Island,  in  the 
southern  vicinitj  of  Ballyhalbert,  trends  south-south-eastward,  measures  14^  miles,  and  is  marked 
by  numerous  tiny  headlands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Foreland  Point  and  Ballyferis  Point.    The 
coast,  from  the  vicinity  of  Ballyhalbert  to  Ballyquintin  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Strangford,  trends  south  by  westward,  measures  11^  miles,  and  is  marked  by  Slanes  Point, 
Black  Neb,  and  several  other  small  headlands.     Killard  Point,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Lough  8trangford,  is  the  termination  of  a  tiny  peninsula,  and  lies  1^  mile  south- 
south-west  of  Ballyquintin  Point ;  and  the  coast  thence  to  St.  John's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Dundnim  bay,  trends  south-south-westward,  measures  8^  miles,  and  is  marked  by 
Phennick  Point  and  some  other  small  abutments.    The  whole  line  of  coast  within  these  three 
stretches,  or  from  Nout  Head  to  St.  John's  Point,  is  low  and  prevailingly  rocky,  fringed  and 
guarded  with  rocky  islets  and  skerries,  constantly  sinuous  yet  nowhere  considerably  undulated, 
and  overlooked  by  no  loftier  summits  than  two  of  respectively  339  and  414  feet,  and  even  these 
situated  about  4  miles  distant  in  the  interior.    A  line  drawn  from  St.  John's  Point  to  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundnim  bay,  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Newcastle,  ex- 
tends west-south-westward,  measures  9^  miles,  and  cuts  off  to  the  north  a  shallow  sweep  of 
marine  water,  screened  with  various  but  generally  low  and  sandy  shores.    The  coast,  from  the 
southern  vicinity  of  Newcastle   to   Mullartown  Point,  trends   southward    and   measures  6j^ 
miles ;  and,  from  Mullartown  Point  to  Oranfield  Point,  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Oarlingford,  it  trends  south-westward,  and  measures  10|  miles.    Over  the  whole  of  these 
two  distances,  its  outline  consists  very  nearly  of  straight  lines,  being  broken  only  by  the  small 
headland  of  Leestone  midway  between  Mullartown  and  Oranfield ;  over  the  distance  north  of 
Mullartown,  it  soars  sheer  and  sternly  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  cloud-cleaving  summits  of 
Slieve-Donard,  Slieve-Bingan,  and  Slieve  Nagiogle,  respectively  2,796,  2,449,  and  1,450  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  over  the  distance  south-west  of  Mullartown,  it  boasts  a  small  and  widening  belt  of 
beautiful  low  ground,  yet  is  overhung  immediately  behind  by  a  contimuation  of  the  frontier  masses 
of  the  Moume  mountains,  rising  from  1,013  to  1,868  feet  above  sea-leveL    Bellagan  Point,  at  the 
touth-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford,  is  situated  2^  miles  south-west  of  Cranfield 
Point ;  Cooley  Point,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundalk  bay,  2  miles  south-webt  of 
Bellagan  Point ;  and  Dunany  Point,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundalk  lay,  9^  miles 
Rmtb-fo>ith-re8t  of  Cooley  Point.    The  ground  between  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford  and 
Ihindalk  bay,  forms  the  termination  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Carlingford,  eventually  low  and 
charmcterlees,  but  interiorly  grand  and  soaring ;  and  the  shore  around  the  whole  sweep  of  Dun- 
dalk bay  is  low  and  level,  and  glides  off  into  a  very  broad  sheet  of  sandy  beach.    The  coast,  from 
Dunany  Point  to  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  trends  nearly  south,  or 
half  a  point  to  the  east  of  south ;  and,  except  where  briefly  and  rather  feebly  interrupted  by 
Clogher  Head,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  181  feet,  it  is  almost  uniformly  a  straight  line  of 
sandy  beach  and  low  shore.    From  a  small  headland  1^  mile  east  by  south  of  the  division-line 
between  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin  to  Rush  Point,  2^  miles  north-west  of  Lambay  Island, 
the  coast  prevailingly  trends  south-east  by  south,  yet  makes  a  small  sweep  seaward  in  the  vicinity 
of  Skerries ;  and  over  this  distance— extending  9  miles  in  a  straight  line — ^it  is  all  comparatively 
low,  yet  presents  to  the  billows  a  general  breastwork  of  bluff  rock.    From  Rush  Point  to  the 
istluniM  of  Howth,  the  coast  trends  southward,  continues  low,  and  is  dentated  and  dissevered  bj 
small  estuaries ;  and  from  the  isthmus  of  Howth,  3i  miles  south-eastward,  the  peninsula  of  Howth 
picturesquely  screens  the  north  side  of  the  lower  part  of  Dublin  bay,  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
the  Hill  of  Howth  563  feet  above  sea-level,  and  terminating  in  the  steep  escarpments  and  grand 
sea-bulwarks  of  Howth  Head. 

The  small  headland  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay,  and  directly  opposite  Dalkcj 
Island,  is  situated  6^  miles  south  by  west  of  the  Bailey  Light  on  Howth  Head ;  and  the  coast 
thence  to  Wicklow  Head  trends  south  by  eastward,  measures  21^  miles,  departs  but  trivially  and 
gently  from  the  straight  line,  is  nearly  all  a  face  of  low  bluff  shore  overlooked  by  grandly  tumu- 
lated  or  rapidly  ascending  hills,  and  presents  on  its  margin,  a  little  south  of  the  boundary^line 
between  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  the  magnificent  promontory  of  Bray  Head,  whose 
summit,  at  an  altitude  of  791  feet  above  sea-level,  commands  a  superb  view  of  ocean,  coast,  and 
seaboard.  From  Wicklow  Head  to  Raven  Point  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford 
Harbour,  the  coast  trends  south-south-westward,  measures  45  miles,  has  few  and  small  projections 
and  indentations,  and  over  the  northern  half  resembles  the  coast  between  Wicklow  Head  and 
Dublin  bay,  while  over  the  southern  half,  it  consists  of  the  soft  and  beachy  termination  of  a  great 
expanse  of  champaign  country.    The  principal  headlands  arc  Maugher  Point,>84  feet  above  seft- 
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level, — ^liGzen  Head,  41  feet,— Arklow  Rock,  411  feet, — ^Kilmichael  Point, — ^Brehoge  Point, — ^Pool- 
fihone  Head, — Glascarrick  Point, — and  Cahore  Point ;  and  the  principal  heights  on  or  near  the 
margin  of  the  seaboard  are  OoUon  Hill,  782  feet, — ^Bola  Hill,  894  feet, — Buckronej,  917  feet, — 
Knockaurey,  860  feet, — ^Lamberton  Hill,  410  feet, — Croghan-Kinshela  Mountain,  1,985  feet, — and 
Tara  Hill,  825  feet, — all,  except  the  last,  within  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  north  of  Kilmichad 
Point.  Rosclare  Point,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour,  is  situated  2  miles 
south  of  Raven  Point,  and  has  an  altitude  of  58  feet  above  sea-leveL  A  straight  line  from  Rosclare 
Point  to  Greenore  Point  extends  south-south-eastward,  measures  5}  miles,  and  cuts  off  from  the  sea 
the  open  and  slenderly  penetrating  bay  of  Greenore ;  a  straight  line  from  Greenore  Point  to  Cam- 
sore  Point,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  the  kingdom,  extends  south-south- 
westward,  measures  5^  miles,  and  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  shore  ;  a  straight  line  from 
Camsore  Point  to  Crossfamogue  Point,  extends  half  a  point  south  of  westward,  measures  9^  miles, 
and  places  all  the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the  north  ;  and  a  straight 
line  from  Crossfamogue  Point  to  Hook  Head,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  14}  miles,  and  lies  across  the 
entrance  of  the  series  of  bays  or  large  sweep  of  waters  which  wash  the  east  side  of  the  long  penin- 
sula of  Hook,  and  whose  principal  section  bears  the  name  of  BaUyteigue.  Very  nearly  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour  round  to  the  isthmus  of  Hook  peninsula,  is  low  and 
beachy,  and  consists  of  the  tardy  slope  into  the  sea  of  a  low  flat  region  of  rich  arable  lands ;  and 
the  coast  of  Hook  peninsula,  though  forming  the  breastwork  of  likewise  a  low  country,  presents 
to  the  waves  a  bold  face  of  defiance,  and  shoots  out  the  headlands  of  Inguard  Point,  Bagenbon 
Head,  and  Nord  Point,  and  several  minor  projections.  Swiney  Head,  at  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour,  is  situated  3|  miles  west  by  north  of  Hook  Head ;  a  straight  line 
thence  to  Brownstown  Head  extends  west  by  southward,  measures  3^  miles,  and  places  to  the 
north  the  open,  iron-bound,  slightly  penetrating  bay  of  Allands ;  a  straight  line  from  Browns- 
town  Head  to  Newtown  Head  extends  west  by  northward,  measures  2|  miles,  and  places  to 
the  north  the  ^imminently  dangerous  bay  of  Tramore ;  a  straight  line  from  Newtown  Head 
to  Bonmahon  Head  extends  westward,  measures  9^  miles,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
coast ;  and  a  straight  line  from  Bonmahon  Head  to  Ballyvoile  Head  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  south-west  by  west,  measures  5^  miles,  and  places  the  coast-line  at  the  mean  distance  of 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  north.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Waterford  Harbour  to  Ballyvoile 
Head  terminates  or  bounds  a  low  seaboard  ;  yet,  excepting  a  brief  space  within  Tramore  bay,  it 
is  all  bluff  and  menacing,  and  maintains  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  billows.  A  line  from  Ballyvoile 
Head  to  Helwick  Head  extends  south-south-westward,  measures  4  miles,  and  passes  across  the 
entrance  of  Clonea  bay  and  Ihmgarvan  Harbour ;  a  straight  line  from  Helwick  Head  to  Mine 
Head  extends  south-south-westward,  measures  4^  miles,  and  passes  a  very  little  to  seaward  of  the 
slightly  undulating  coast ;  a  straight  line  from  Mine  Head  to  BallymacEurt  Head  extends  in  the 
direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  2^  miles,  and  is  identical  with  the  coast ;  a  straight 
line  from  Ballymacart  Head  to  Ram  Head  extends  south-westward,  measures  4^  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Ardmore  bay,  placing  Ardmore  Head  a  little  to  the  north  ;  a  straight  line 
from  Ram  Head  to  East  Point  extends  westward,  measures  4|  miles,  and,  placing  Arigna  Head  a 
little  to  the  north,  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Whiting  \i,j ;  and  a  straight  line  frt>m  East 
Point  to  Cable  Island  extends  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  measures  3}  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Toughal  bay  or  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater.  The  whole  coast  from  Dun- 
garvan  Harbour  to  Toughal  bay,  presents  a  prevailingly  bluff  &ce  to  the  sea,  and  is  overlooked 
by  the  heavy,  lumpish,  prolonged  mass  of  the  Drum  or  Slievegrian  mountain,  whose  summits  are 
about  4}  miles  distant  frt>m  the  shore,  and  possess  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  nearly  1,000  feet 
above  se^-leveL  The  coast  from  Cable  Island,  or  from  the  small  point  of  the  mainland  near  it 
and  directly  opposite,  away  west-south-westwimi  to  Roche's  Point  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Cork  Harbour,  has  in  general  a  flowing  outline,  and  variously  follows,  passes  1^  mile  beyond, 
or  recedes  half-a-mile  within,  a  straight  line  of  17^  miles  in  extent.  About  one-tiiird  of  this  coast, 
or  to  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay,  is  a  beach  of  sand  upon  bog ;  the  remainder 
is  in  general  a  low  bluff  breastwork  ;  the  whole  bounds  a  large  and  fertile  sheet  of  comparatively 
champaign  country ;  and  one  place,  3}  miles  east  of  Roche's  Point,  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
of  Poor  Head. 

A  straight  line  frt>m  Poor  Head  to  Cork  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west, 
measures  5}  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  Outer  Harbour  of  Cork ;  a  line  from 
Cork  Head  to  Robert's  Head  extends  south  by  westward,  measures  2^  miles,  and  is  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  shore ;  a  line  from  Robert's  H^d  to  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Kinsale  Har- 
bour extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  '9}  miles,  places  Reany's  Point, 
Barry  Point,  and  two  other  headlands,  to  the  south-east,  and  coincides  with  about  the  mean  out* 
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line  of  the  andulftting  shore ;  a  line  from  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Kinsale  Harbour  to  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  termination  of  a  narrow  and  comparatively  long  peninsula,  extends 
■oath  by  westward,  measures  6^  miles,  and  places  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  with  its  small 
headlanda,  ai  the  mean  distance  of  about  three-fourthi  of  a  mile  to  the  west ;  a  line  from  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale  to  the  Seven  Heads  extends  westnsouth-westward,  measures  8{  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Courtmacsherry  bay,  placing  Kinahemsey  Point,  Barry  Point,  and  other 
small  headlands  within  the  bay  to  the  north-west ;  a  line  from  the  Seven  Heads  to  Gaily  Head 
extends  wett-south- westward,  measures  9^  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Clonakilty  bay ; 
a  line  from  Gaily  Head  to  Toe  Head  extends  west-south-westward,  measures  12^  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  the  large  exterior  bay  whose  ramifications,  or  interior  parts,  constitute  the 
bays  of  Boss,  Glandore,  and  Castlehaven  ;  a  line  frt>m  Toe  Head  to  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Baltimore  Harbour  extends  in  the  direction  of  west  by  south,  measures  6^  miles,  and  is  partly 
coincident  with  the  shore,  but  chiefly  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  twin  bays  of  Toe  and 
Barlog ;  and  a  line  from  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbour  to  Mizen  Head 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  mainland,  extends  in  the  direction  of  half  a  point  south  of 
west,  measures  19^  miles,  passes  through  the  middle  of  Innisherkin,  places  the  centre  of  Cape 
Clear  Island  2^  miles  to  the  south,  places  to  the  north  the  intricate  archipelago  terminating  in 
Roaring- Water  bay,  and  coincides  over  only  a  mile  or  two  with  either  the  shore  itself  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  whole  coast  from  Cork  Harbour  to  Baltimore  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
abounds  in  pleasant  and  brilliant  scenery,  and,  in  a  general  view,  presents  a  bluff  breastwork  to 
the  sea,  has  soft  and  gentle  shores  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  bays  or  other  recesses,  and  terminates 
a  seaboard  of  prevailingly  undulating  and  tumulated  sarhce.  The  coast  westward  of  Baltimore, 
or  rather  on  the  west  flank  of  the  archipelago  terminating  in  Roaring- Water  bay,  consists  of  the 
steep  hce  of  lofty  declivities,  overlooked  by  the  mountain-summits  of  Knockmadden  and  Mount- 
Gabriel,  at  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,029  and  1,335  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  even  Mizen  Head 
itself  exhibits  the  rapid  dive  into  the  sea  of  a  hill  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  759  feet.  A 
straight  line  frt>m  Mizen  Head  to  Sheep^s  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north  by  west,  mea- 
sures 6^  miles,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  shore  to  Three  Castle  Head,  and  then  passes  across 
the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay  -,  a  line  from  Sheep's  Head  to  BlackbuU  Head  extends  west-north- 
westward, measures  8}  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Bantry  bay ;  a  line  from  BlackbuU 
Head  to  Crow  Head  extends  westward,  measures  5}  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  north ;  a  line  from  Crow  Head  to  Lamb  Head  extends 
in  the  direction  of  north  by  east  half  east,  measures  11  miles,  traverses  a  small  part  of  Dursey 
Island,  nearly  coincides  with  Garrinish  Point,  places  Cod's  Head  1^  mile  to  the  east,  and  then 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  Kenmare  estiuury ;  and  a  line  from  Lamb  Head  to  Bolus  Head 
extends  west-north-westward,  measures  9^  miles,  places  the  shore  to  Hogg  Head  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  1}  mile  to  the  north,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance  of  BallinaskeUigs  bay.  The 
shore  and  the  seaboard,  over  all  the  distance  frt>m  Mizen  Head  to  Bolus  Head,  even  including  by 
fiur  the  greater  portion  of  the  iar-extending  inroads  of  the  sea,  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  impressive, 
affording  shelter  frx>m  the  winds  chiefly  or  almost  only  among  curves  of  cliffs  and  between  spurs 
of  mountains ;  and  Bolus  Head  itself  lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  no  less  than  1,351  feet 
above  8ea4eveL  The  coast  from  Bolus  Head  to  Bray  Head,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Yalentia 
Island,  prevailingly  trends  north-north-westward,  is  defined  by  a  straight  line  of  7  j  miles  in  extent, 
bat  Hfis  to  the  east  of  that  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  ;  and  it  maintains  the  same 
diaracter  as  the  coast  south-east  of  Bolus  Head,  and  is  immediately  overhung  by  the  summits  of 
KnockagaUsky,  Lateeve  Hill,  Coraghmore,  and  Corraghbeg.  Yalentia  Island  lies  so  compactly 
with  the  mainland,  and  in  a  general  view  so  much  and  curvingly  within  the  mainland's  prevailing 
coast-Hne,  that  it  cannot  be  very  easily  treated  as  possessing  an  insular  situation.  Straight  lines 
from  Bray  Head  to  Mount-Ea^e,  from  Bray  Head  to  Doulas  Head,  and  from  Doulas  Head  to 
Monni-Eag^e,  measure  and  extend  respectively  14  miles  north  by  half-westward,  6}  miles  north- 
eastward, and  11^  miles  north-north-westward ;  and  both  the  first  and  the  third  of  them  may  be  re- 
garded as  passing  across  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay.  The  south-west  base  or  epur  of  Mount-Eagle^ 
Ibrming  the  real  screen  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay,  is  situated  1^  mile  south- 
cast  of  Dnnmore  Head,  the  reputed  screen ;  and  a  straight  line  from  the  latter  to  Cape  Sybil  extends 
northward,  measures  5  miles,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  bold  and  mountain-laden  shore. 
The  coast  from  Cape  Sybil  to  Brandon  Head  trends  north-eastward,  measures  15^  miles,  is  marked 
by  Dunoorlin  and  Ballydavid  Heads  and  indented  with  Smerwick  Harbour,  and  exhibits  surpass- 
ing wildness  and  loftiness  on  its  immediate  seaboard,  a  chief  and  fetr-spreading  feature  being  the 
sea-washed  mountain  of  Brandon,  whose  summit  soars  to  the  altitude  of  3,126  feet  above  sea-leveL 
A  straight  line  from  Brandon  Head  to  Kerry  Head  extends  north-eastward,  measures  12}  miles, 
1 1^  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  termination  of  the  low  flat  peninsula  between  Brandon  bt/ 
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and  Tralee  bay,  and  respectively  4f  miles  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Brandon  bay,  10^  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bay,  and  8  miles  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  Ballyheigue 
bay.  The  shores  around  these  bays  are  in  themselves  low  and  softly  featured,  though  over  nearly 
half  of  their  extent  they  are  flanked  at  a  brief  distance  by  loftily  ascending  acclivities ;  and  Kerry 
Head,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  shore  on  the  peninsula  which  it  terminates,  is  bold  and  com- 
paratively high.  A  straight  line  from  Kerry  Head  to  Loop  Head  extends  northward,  measures 
12^  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  and  a  straight  line  from 
Loop  Head  to  Black  Head,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay,  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north-east  by  north,  measures  48|  miles,  and  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  whole  of 
the  ocean  ward  shore  of  the  county  of  Clare, — a  shore  somewhat  infrequently  and  slightly  indented 
by  the  sea,  but  slenderly  variegated  with  the  headlands  of  Ballard  Point,  Killard  Point,  Spanish 
Point,  Fau^  Point,  Hagg*s  Head,  and  Fanore  Point,  and  remarkable  for  its  almost  uniform  char- 
acter of  stem  rocky  escarpment,  its  fencing-line  of  huge  boulders  torn  down  from  it  by  the  ocean, 
and  especially  its  magnificent  and  far-famed  cliffs  of  Mohar. 

Two  straight  lines  from  Black  Head  to  respectively  the  headland  between  Cashleh  bay  and  Great- 
man*8  bay,  and  Goulin  Head  or  the  exterior  point  of  a  group  of  islands  seaward  of  Greatman's  bay, 
may  both  be  regarded  as  passing  across  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay ;  and  the  former  extends  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  by  west,  and  measures  16  miles,  while  the  latter  extends  west-north- 
westward, and  measures  23  miles.  A  line  from  the  headland  between  Cashleh  and  Greatman's 
bays  to  Slyne  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west,  measures  26^  miles,  traverses 
Garomna  Island  and  Ardcastle  Point,  passes  along  nearly  the  middle  of  a  comparatively  large 
archipelago,  and  places  the  shore  of  the  mainland  at  the  mean  distance  of  probably  about  5  miles 
to  the  north-east ;  a  line  from  Slyne  Head  to  Achris  Point  extends  northward,  measures  10  miles, 
places  the  head  of  Ardbear  Harbour  7^  miles  to  the  east,  and  stretches  at  the  mean  distance  of 
about  3^  miles  seaward  from  the  shore  of  the  mainland ;  and  a  line  from  Achris  Point  to  Devlin 
Point  extends  north-eastward,  measures  26^  miles,  is  coincident  with  about  two  miles  of  the  shore 
and  with  Claggan  and  Renvyle  Points,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Claggan  bay  and  Ballina- 
kiU  and  KiUery  Harbours.  The  whole  coast  from  Galway  bay  to  Killery  is  exceedingly  broken, 
intricate,  and  wild,  consisting  of  a  lab3rrinth  of  peninsulse,  islands,  and  intervening  waters,  pre- 
senting to  the  sea  an  absolute  melee  of  frowning  headlands  and  heights,  backed  on  the  immediate 
seaboard  with  stem  hills  or  soaring  mountains,  and  possessing  a  very  near  aggregate  resemblance 
to  the  western  or  Deucaledonian  coast  of  Scotland,  and  even  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Norway.  A  straight  line  from  Devlin  Point  to  Emlogh  Point,  extends  in  the  direction  of  north 
by  west,  measures  4^  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the 
east ;  a  line  from  Emlogh  Point  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  Achillbeg  extends  in  the  direction 
of  north  by  west,  measures  7^  miles,  places  Clare  Island  immediately  to  the  west,  and  passes  across 
the  entrance  of  Clew  bay ;  a  line  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Achillbeg  to  AchiU  Head  extends 
north-westward,  measures  15  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  from  1^  to  IJ 
mile  to  the  north-east ;  and  a  line  from  Achill  Head  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Mullet  extends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  half  north,  measures  10  miles,  and  first 
coincfides  with  Saddle  Head,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Blacksod  bay.  Both  Achillbeg 
and  Achill  lie  so  compactly  with  the  mainland,  or  are  separated  frx>m  it  by  such  narrow  and  shal- 
low sounds,  and  blend  with  it  in  such  close  admixture  of  view,  that  they  cannot  be  treated  apart 
from  it  in  an  exhibition  of  the  coast-line ;  and  the  latter,  along  the  whole  of  both  its  seaward 
sides,  flings  down  stupendous  declivities  to  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Achill  Head,  stoops 
precipitously  to  the  water's  edge  in  the  awful  cliff  of  Croghan,  from  a  summit  above  sea-level  of 
2,222  feet.  The  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Mullet  to  Annagh  Head  trends  north 
by  eastward,  measures  10|  miles,  and  is  low,  featureless,  and  but  slightly  undulated ;  and  the 
coast  from  Annagh  Head  to  Erris  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  north,  measures 
6  miles,  and  is  bold  but  not  very  high,  the  loftiest  ground  on  or  near  its  margin  having  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  286  feet.  A  straight  line  from  Erris  Head  to  Benwee  Head  extends  east-north- 
eastward, measures  8^  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Broad  Haven.  The  coast  from 
Benwee  Head  to  Downpatrick  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south,  lies  all  from  a  furlong 
to  2^  miles  south  of  a  straight  line  of  18^  miles  in  extent, — is  everywhere  bold,  rugged,  and  grand, 
— presents  iu  some  places  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  sea-cliffs,  torn  by  cavernous  openings  or 
dissevered  into  ravines,  fissures,  and  high  natural  arches, — ^and  possessing,  either  on  its  very  mar- 
gin or  on  the  near  part  of  its  seaboard,  the  summits  of  Pollagh,  Clinsk,  Tannymore,  Glencolrj, 
Maumakeogh,  Keadochmeel,  Knocknadurave,  Aughalcague,  and  Knockbohe,  four  of  which  have 
altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,002,  1,117,  1,155,  and  1,243  feet.  A  straight  line  from 
Downpatrick  Head  to  Benwee-Givraun  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-east  by  east)  measures  6 
miles,  and  first  nearly  coincides  with  3^  miles  of  coast  and  with  Benmore,  and  then  passes  across 
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ttie  enhance  of  the  bay  of  Lackan  ;  a  line  from  Benwee-Qivraun  to  Kinnasharragh  Point  extends 
east  by  northward,  measures  7^  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  KiUalla  bay  ;  a  line  from 
Kinnasharragh  Point  to  Aughris  Head,  extends  east  by  southward,  measures  12  miles,  coincides 
with  5^  miles  of  low,  bluff,  unindented  coast,  and  then  places  the  remainder  of  the  shore,  all  of 
the  same  character,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  south ;  a  line  from  Aughris  Head 
to  Lackmeeltan  Point,  extends  north-eastward,  measures  6^  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance 
of  Sligo  bay ;  and  two  lines  from  Lackmeeltan  Point  to  respectively  Carrigan  Head  and  Teelin 
Head  may  both  be  regarded  as  passing  across  the  entrance  of  Donegal  bay, — the  former  extending 
17^  milea  in  the  direction  of  due  north,  and  the  latter  21^  miles  in  that  of  north  by  west. 

The  coast  from  Carrigan  Head  to  TeeUn  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west, 
meaaores  5|  miles,  and  presents  to  the  sea  a  series  of  stupendous  mountain  cliffs  or  precipitous 
dedivities, — the  three  mountains  of  Teelin,  Sleave-League,  and  Lehan,  flinging  their  skirts  ahnost 
sheer  down  to  the  shore,  and  lifting  their  summits  to  the  altitudes  of  respectively  1,018,  1,9(U, 
and  1,415  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  coast  from  Teelin  Head  to  Rossan  Point  trends  north  by 
westward,  measures  3  miles,  and  possesses  the  same  sublime  character  as  the  coast  from  Carrigan. 
A  straight  line  from  Rossan  Point  to  Dawros  Head  extends  north-eastward,  measures  13|  miles, 
and  first  very  nearly  coincides  over  8^  miles  with  the  shore,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance 
of  the  bays  of  Loughrusbeg  and  Loughrusmore  ;  and  the  coast  between  Rossan  Point  and  these 
bays  is  everywhere  very  bold  and  lofty,  presenting  in  two  places  cliffs  or  summits  to  the  sea  of 
803  and  676  feet  in  altitude,  and  immediately  overhung  on  its  seaboard  with  summits  of  911, 
1,231,  1,613,  and  1,684  feet  in  altitude.  A  straight  line  from  Dawros  Head  to  Bloody  Foreland 
extends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  north,  measures  25}  miles,  cuts  off  to  seaward  Arran 
Island,  various  smaller  islands,  and  6  or  8  square  miles  of  the  mainland,  and  places  the  greater 
part  of  the  main  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  2  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  coast,  over 
this  stretch,  is  intricate,  low,  rocky,  sterile,  and  repulsive  ;  but  at  Bloody  Foreland  it  presents  to 
the  sea  a  cliff  of  198  feet  in  altitude,  forming  the  skirt  of  a  hill  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of 
1,035  feet.  A  straight  line  from  Bloody  Foreland  to  Horn  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  east,  measures  13  miles,  and  places  the  head  of  Ballyness  bay  and  the  mean  distance  of  the 
general  shore  respectively  4|  miles  and  1^  mile  to  the  south-east.  Horn  Head,  though  crowned 
with  a  summit  of  only  833  feet,  and  therefore  very  much  lower  than  several  other  of  the  promon- 
tories which  frown  defiance  on  the  Atlantic,  is  an  object  of  great  scenic  power,  and  much  natural 
cnriodty  ;  and  it  possesses  the  singular  and  astounding  phenomenon  popularly  called  MacSwin3*s 
Oon.  A  straight  line  from  Horn  Head  to  Fannat  Head  extends  east-north-eastward,  measures 
14^  miles,  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Sheephaven  and  Tranarossan  bay  to  near  the  extremity  of 
Pointahomash,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Mulroy  bay,  and  places  the  remainder  of 
the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the  south-east.  A  straight  line  from 
Fannat  Head  to  Dunaff  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  east  by  north,  measures  4}  miles,  and 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  Lough  Swilly ;  and  a  summit  of  506  feet  in  altitude  above  sea-level, 
overhangs  at  once  Fannat  Head,  and  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  Lough  Swilly,  while  the 
summit  of  Raghtinmore,  soaring  to  the  altitude  of  1,656  feet,  overhangs  Dunaff  Head  and  the 
east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lough.  A  straight  line  from  Dunaff  Head  to  Malin  Head  extends 
north-north-eastward,  measures  8  miles,  and  forms  the  chord  of  a  semicircular  sweep  of  marine 
indentation  upon  the  land,  whose  shores  are  bold,  and  have  in  one  place  an  altitude  of  818  feet, 
and  whose  extremity  ramifies  far  inland  in  the  irregular  but  flaunting  inlet  of  Strathbreaga  bay. 

MARINE  WATERS. 

The  tides  rush  up  against  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  their  race  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  meeting  resistance  at  some  points  many  miles  and  even  leagues  before 
they  meet  it  in  places  adjacent,  they  produce  a  great  number  of  various  and  sometimes  opposite 
local  currents.  The  great  prolongation  of  many  of  the  bays  and  estuaries,  combined  with  their 
comparative  narrowness,  and  with  the  exposure  of  their  mouths  to  the  west,  occasions  also  a  very 
wide  variety  of  currents  and  of  times  of  high  water  within  the  range  of  the  prevailing  coast-line. 
The  seas  which  sweep  the  north  and  the  south  may  in  a  general  view  be  regarded  as  simply 
washing  the  coasts  in  the  regular  progress  and  retrocession  of  their  tides ;  yet  even  they  are  so 
materially  affected  by  the  configuration  of  the  shores,  as  to  be  periodically  flung  into  discrepant, 
conflicting,  and  seemingly  anomalous  conditions  of  local  current.  The  tides  which  fill  the  seas 
between  Irebad  and  Great  Britain  enter  partly  by  the  North  Channel  and  partly  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  so  as  necessarily  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  occasion  a  watery  tumult ;  and,  in  con* 
•eqnence  of  the  northern  entrance  being  very  much  narrower  than  the  southern,  they  effect  their 
•o  fiur  north  as  between  the  barony  of  Ardes  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,— and  there,  even 
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in  tbe  calmest  weather,  they  produce  for  miles  such  a  swelling,  tumbling,  trdughy  sea,  and  sudi* 
rapid  changes  and  singular  phenomena  of  current,  as  are  fitted  to  perplex  and  confotmd  an 
observer  ignorant  of  their  cause.  We  shall,  in  a  general  manner,  indicate  the  various  tidal 
currents  round  the  coast,  and  other  local  peculiarities  of  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  and  shall  rapidly 
notice,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  from  north  round  by  east  and  south,  the  principal  chan- 
nels, sounds,  ba3r8,  and  estuaries.  We  must  refer,  however,  for  all  lengthened  description,  ta 
particular  articles  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  body  of  our  Work. 

Ireland  has  been  computed  to  possess  14  harbours  for  the  largest  ships,  17  for  frigate^  from  30 
to  40  for  medium-sized  merchant  vessels,  upwards  of  24  good  summer  road-steads,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  harbours  for  fishing-boats  or  small  sailing  craft. — ^The  principal  of  the  few  coves 
and  small  bays  which  occur  between  Malin  Head  and  Innishowen  Head  are  the  bays  of  Culdaff^ 
Tremone,  and  Eennagoe  ;  but  they  are  very  confined,  quite  open,  and  not  very  serviceable  even 
to  yawls.  From  Malin  Head,  along  a  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the  shore, 
to  a  point  off  Innishowen  Head,  the  true  streams  of  tide  run  six  hours  each  way ;  but  within  the 
line,  at  half-flood  the  stream  turns  to  the  west,  and  at  half-ebb  to  the  east.  Lough  Loyle  enters 
between  Magilligan  Point  and  the  main  shore  of  Innishowen,  is  less  than  a  mile  wide  at  the 
entrance,  penetrates  the  land  15  miles  south-south-westward,  has  an  extreme  interior  breadth  of 
8  miles,  forms  a  large  triangular  basin  with  low  shores  on  two  of  the  sides,  but  is  navigable  only 
in  a  narrow  channel  along  the  Innishowen  shore,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  extensive  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  The  mouth  of  the  Bann,  8^  miles  east  by  s6uth  of  MagiUigan  Point,  is  narrow,  highly 
barred,  and  ill-suited  for  either  shelter  or  navigation ;  and  one  of  two  tiny  harbours,  situated  on 
the  main  coast  near  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  possesses  more 
an  apparent  than  a  real  importance  from  being  the  call-harbour  of  the  Londonderry  and  Glasgow 
steamers  for  the  town  of  Ooleraine.  Most  of  the  little  bays  upon  the  north  coast  of  Antrim  are 
as  useless  for  commerce  as  they  are  wonderful  for  scenery ;  but  Ballycastle  bay,  between  Kenbane 
Head  and  Fair  Head,  possesses  capacity  and  shelter  for  small  vessels.  North  of  a  line  from 
Innistrahul,  7^  miles  north-east  of  Malin  Head,  to  the  entrance  of  Ballycastle  bay,  the  flood  seta 
to  the  east  six  hours,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary ;  and  south  of  the  line,  at  half-flood  by  the  shore, 
the  stream  sets  to  the  west  till  half-ebb  by  the  shore,  and  the  contrary.  The  sound  or  strait  of 
Eathlin,  between  Fair  Head  and  Rathlin  Island,  is  3  miles  wide,  has  so  rapid  a  current  as  to  be 
called  the  Race  of  Bathlin,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  similar  to  the 
fata  morgana.  At  1^  mile  north  of  Fair  Head,  spring  and  neap  tides  have  a  current  of  respectively 
5  and  2^  knots ;  and  at  1^  mile  north-east  of  Fair  Head,  they  have  a  current  of  respectively  3  and 
1^  knots.  A  current  3|  miles  north-east  of  Rathlin  is  called  the  Race  of  Skerrinoe,  breaks  heavily 
in  blowing  weather,  and  is  said  to  have  only  15  fathoms  and  a  rocky  bottom.  The  principal  bays 
and  marine  inlets  of  the  east  coast  of  Antrim  are  Murloughbay,  Cushendun  bay.  Red  bay,  Glenarm 
bay,  and  Lough  Lame ;  but  only  the  last  of  these  is  a  good  harbour,  or  even  comparatively  valuable 
for  navigation.  Spring  tides  off  these  bays  rise  9  feet ;  and  neap  tides,  from  4  to  5.  From  Tor 
Point  to  Cushendun,  the  tides  run  true  six  hours  each  way,  except  within  a  cableVlength  of  the 
shore  ;  from  Garron  Point  to  OushendaU,  the  ebb  stream  runs  three  hours  to  the  north  after  low 
water  by  the  shore,  making  nine  hours  ebb  and  three  hours  flood  or  southern  stream  in  Red  bay ; 
within  1 J  mile  of  the  shore,  along  a  line  from  Garron  Point  to  Ballygalley  Head,  there  is  a  counter 
stream  from  half-flood  to  half-ebb ;  and  the  current  of  spring  tides,  off  Ballygalley  Head,  runs 
2^  knots. 

Belfast  Lough  penetrates  the  land  14  miles  south-westward  between  co.  Antrim  and  co.  Down ; 
it  is  of  easy  access,  has  a  current  at  the  mouth  of  2|  knots  in  spring  tides,  and  possesses  several 
interior  small  harbours,  particularly  at  Carrickfergus  and  Bangor ;  it  was  formerly  so  encumbered 
with  shoals  near  the  head  as  to  be  navigated  with  difficulty  by  large  vessels  to  Belfast,  but  it  has 
of  late  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  cutting  of  a  long  artificial  channel ;  and  its  shores  and 
seaboard  are  beautiful  and  expressive  in  their  scenic  features,  and  compose  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  landscapes  in  the  kingdom.  Donaghadee  Harbour,  3  miles  south-south-east  of 
Kout  Head,  was  naturally  very  small  and  very  indifferent,  but  it  has  been  artificially  improved  at 
an  enormous  cost,  and  is  now  a  pretty  good  pier  harbour, — distinguished  for  being  the  mail- 
packet  station  for  all  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  current,  off  Ballyferis  Point,  runs  3  knots  in 
spring  tides ;  and  the  stream  in  shore,  5  miles  south  of  Ballyhalbert,  turns  at  half-flood  to  the 
north.  The  largest  bays  between  Ballyhalbert  and  Ballyquintin  Point,  are  the  bays  of  Cloghy, 
Quintin,  and  Millin ;  but  they  are  mere  open  coves,  of  value  only  to  fishing-boats.  Lough  Strang- 
ford  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  curious  piece  of  marine  water  in  the  kingdom :  its  entrance  is 
a  narrow  channel,  extending  north  by  westward,  and  not  less  than  5^  miles  in  length  ;  the  Lough 
itself  extends  15  miles  northward,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  5^  miles,  and  is  profusely  studded 
with  islets,  and  richly  furnished  with  good  harbours  and  anchoring-grounds ;  an  exceedingly) 
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mpid  tide  sweeps  the  whole  of  its  entrance,  and,  together  with  some  sunken  rooks,  oocasioBs  it  ta 
be  shunned  bj  all  strangers ;  the  seaward  end  of  the  entrance,  though  exhibited  in  the  Admiralty 
Charts  as  having  a  bar  with  onlj  12  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide,  was  proved  in  1824  to  have,  on  the 
Tery  line  of  the  alleged  bar,  a  depth  of  5  fathoms ;  and  so  powerfully  do  the  tides  set  in  from  the 
a4iiu3ent  sea  to  fill  up  the  great  interior  space  of  the  Lough,  that  there  is  a  frequent  indraught  at 
even  so  great  a  distance  as  4^  miles  from  the  entrance.  Ardglass  and  Killough  Harbours,  imme- 
diately north  of  St.  John's  Point,  are  small  but  useful ;  Dundrum  bay,  though  hurge,  is  unsheltered, 
aad  has  only  some  fishing  havens ;  and  all  the  other  harbours  of  co.  Down  are  fit  only  for  fishing 
craft,  or  very  small  trading  vessels.  Lough  Carlingford  penetrates  between  co.  Down  and  oo. 
Louth  9^  miles  north-westward  to  Narrow  Water  at  Warrenpoint ;  it  has  a  bar  with  only  9  feet 
of  water  at  low  spring  ebbs,  so  that  it  can  be  entered  by  laige  vessels  only  in  certain  states  of  the 
tide ;  aad  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  brilliance  and  sublimity  of  the  scenic  character  of  its 
diores.  The  tidal  current  off  the  mouth  of  Lough  Carlingford  runs  3^  knots  in  spring  tides. 
Dondalk  bay,  of  very  wide  entrance  and  sweeping  scope  of  interior,  penetrates  the  land  to  the 
extreme  extent  of  only  9  miles,  and  is  all  shallow,  and  over  much  of  its  space  dry  at  low  water. 
Between  Dundaik  bay  and  Howth  occur  several  good  tide  havens,  but  no  tolerable  permanent 
harbour,  except  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  between  co.  Louth  and  co.  Meath,  carrying  up  large 
steamers  and  other  heavy  vessels  to  Drogheda,  and  connecting  the  interior  Boyne  navigation  with 
the  ocean.  Howth  Harbour,  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Howth,  naturally  consists  of 
the  narrow  sound  between  that  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Ireland's  Eye,  and  it  has,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  been  artificially  improved  to  serve  as  the  mail-packet  station  to  Holyhead ;  but 
it  has  grievously  baffled  the  efforts  of  engineers,  stultified  the  calculations  of  economists,  and 
di8^>pointed  the  expectations  of  the  public. 

Dublin  bay — famous  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  shores  and  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  its 
seaboard — penetrates  the  land  7  miles  westward,  has  ordinary  tides  of  9  feet,  and  spring  tides  of 
13  feet ;  and,  though  highly  barred  and  of  troublesome  navigation  at  the  head,  possesses  on  its 
south  side  the  fine  artificial  harbour  of  Kingstown.  The  principal  harbours  between  Dublin  bay 
and  Wexford  Harbour,  are  those  of  Wicklow  and  Arklow ;  but  the  latter  is  bad,  the  former  is 
indifferent,  and  every  minor  one  is  subordinated  at  best  to  the  precarious  accommodation  of 
fishing  craft.  Off  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  the  tidal  stream  sets  fr^m  north  to  north- 
east, and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  12  and  7  feet ;  10  miles  off  Cahore  Point,  the 
stream  sets  north  by  east  half-east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  14  and  7  feet,  and 
15  miles  off  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour,  the  stream  sets  north-north-east,  and  spring  tides 
rise  13  feet.  Wexford  Harbour,  though  narrow  at  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  6j  miles 
westward,  and  expands  interiorly  to  an  extreme  breadth  of  8  miles ;  but  it  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth, 
and  is  everywhere  shallow,  and  encumbered  with  shifting  sands.  At  20  miles  south-east  of 
Camsore  Point,  the  stream  sets  north-north-east  half-east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respec- 
tively 17  and  9  feet ;  and  at  8  miles  south-south-east  of  Camsore  Point,  the  stream  sets  north-east 
by  north  to  east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  14  and  6^  feet.  Tacumshane  Lough, 
immediately  west  of  Camsore  Point,  and  the  waters  of  Ballyteigue  and  other  bays  between  Cross- 
femogue  Point  and  Hook  Head,  are  so  shallow  that  they  can  scarcely  boast  the  dignity  of  even 
very  minor  havens.  Waterford  Harbour  enters  between  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Waterford,  attains  an 
extreme  interior  breadth  of  3^  miles,  extends  11^  miles  northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Suir 
and  the  Barrow,  and  4^  miles  farther  up  the  Suir  to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  and,  besides  connecting 
the  valuable  navigation  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir  with  the  ocean,  it  is  so  deep  as  to  carry  vessels 
of  IKX)  tons  up  to  the  city,  and  also  possesses  on  its  west  side  and  near  its  entrance  the  pretty  and 
convenient  mail-packet  station  of  Dunmore.  Alland's  bay,  between  Swiney  Head  and  Brownstown 
Head,  is  a  mere  open  sweep,  walled  round  with  bluff  shores.  The  tidal  current,  4^  miles  south  of 
the  entrance  of  this  bay,  runs  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  the  hour.  Tramore  bay,  immediately 
west  of  Brownstown  Head,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  2  miles ;  but  it  is  quite  open, — ^it 
has  foul  and  rocky  ground, — it  is  swept  by  a  very  rapid  tidal  current, — it  becomes  trembling  and 
tempestuous  in  any  wind  between  the  south-south-east  and  the  west-south-west ;  and,  being  often 
mistsken  in  hazy  weather  for  the  entrance  to  Waterford  Harbour,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  water  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  Irish  coast.  The  chief  marine  indentations  between 
Tramore  bay  and  Dungarvan  Harbour,  are  Bonmahon  bay,  Ballydowan  bay,  Blind  Cove,  and 
donea  bay;  but  all  are  unsheltered,  and  of  comparatively  small  value.  Dungarvan  Harbour 
BMasures  6  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  5  miles ;  but  it  is 
all  shallow,  principally  dry  at  low  water,  and  not  deeper  at  the  town  than  9  feet  in  spring  tides. 
Hhe  principal  marine  indentations  between  Dungarvan  bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater, 
are  Moggort's  bay,  Ardmore  bay,  and  Whiting  bay ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  they  are  small,  open, 
wmd  iroD-bovBd.    The  estuary  of  the  Blackwater  or  Youghal  Harbour,  suddenly  contracts  from  4 
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miles  to  less  than  1  mile,  and  prolongs  itself  with  estuarial  width  to  a  little  distance  above  the 
town  of  Youghal ;  and,  though  having  only  4  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb  tide,  it  carries  vessels 
of  12  feet  draught  to  the  town,  and  connects  the  navigations  of  the  Black  water  and  the  Bride  with 
the  ocean.  Ballycotton  bay  and  Croneen  bay  occur  between  Youghal  Harbour  and  C!ork  Harbour, . 
but  they  are  open,  slenderly  penetrating,  and  of  little  practical  utility,  the  former  with  a  low 
beach,  and  the  latter  with  a  bluff  shore. 

Cork  Harbour— ezdosive  of  an  outer  and  open  seaward  sweep,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  outer  harbour— enters  by  a  narrow  channel  of  2  miles  in  length,  and  suddenly  expands  into  one 
of  the  finest  landlocked  basins  in  the  world, — a  basin  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
entire  navy  of  England,  and  zoned  all  round  with  a  singularly  picturesque  though  close  panorama. 
Ringabella  creek  opens  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork,  a  little  north  of  Cork  Head, 
and  possesses  a  small  estuarial  character.  Robert's  Cove,  Rocky  bay.  Oyster  haven,  and  the  other 
indentations  between  Cork  Head  and  Kinsale  Harbour,  are  generally  unsheltered,  or  afford  but 
slight  accommodation.  Kinsale  Harbour,  consisting  of  the  estuary  of  tibe  Bandon  river,  is  not  capa- 
cious, and  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance  with  12  feet  of  water  at  ebb  tide ;  yet  it  is  a  safe  and  excellent 
port,  and,  but  for  the  nearness  to  it  of  the  superb  harbour  of  Cork,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  extensively 
known  to  fEune.  Courtmacsherry  bay,  Clonakilty  bay,  Ross  Harbour,  Glendore  Harbour,  Toe  bay, 
and  Barlog  bay,  betweeh  the  Old  Hea^  of  Kinsale  and  the  peninsula  at  the  east  side  of  Baltimore 
Harbour,  have  aggregately  great  expanse,  and  contain  some  good  coves  and  tolerable  anchoring 
grounds,  and  possess  great  scope  and  value  for  the  fisheries,  yet  are  of  only  second  and  third  rate 
importance  for  the  purposes  of  general  navigation  and  trafiic.  Baltimore  Harbour,  and  the  large 
and  intricate  series  of  straits,  sounds,  and  coves,  which  alternate  with  islands  and  peninsulas  in 
the  archipelago  to  the  west  of  it,  afford  complete  shelter  and  comparatively  excellent  accommo- 
dation. Skull  Harbour,  Ballydelvin  bay,  Crookhaven,  and  Barley  cove,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
large  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Mizen  Head,  have  all  considerable  claims  upon  notice ;  and 
Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked  upon  Crookhaven  in  particular,  that,  in  any  other  country  than 
Ireland,  or  even  on  any  coast  except  that  of  the  county  of  Cork,  it  would  be  esteemed  an  admirable 
port.  Dunmanus  bay  penetrates  the  land  16  miles  north-eastward,  is  easily  entered,  and  has 
almost  everywhere  deep  water  and  good  anchorage ;  and  though  exposed  across  its  mouth  to  the 
westerly  gales,  it  contains  some  shelter  from  them  behind  some  tiny  headlands  in  its  interior ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bantry  bay,  it  is  practically  treated  as  of  no  value 
except  for  the  uses  of  fishermen.  Bantry  bay  penetrates  the  land  24  miles  north-eastward,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbours  in  Europe,  contains  the  singularly  excellent  asylum  of 
Berehaven,  besides  an  absolute  profusion  of  good  anchoring  ground,  and  boasts  a  seaboard  of 
exquisite  beauty,  opulent  grandeur,  and  most  imposing  power.  The  small  bays  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  Crow  Head  afford  little  or  no  shelter ;  yet,  the  narrow  sound  between  the  peninsula  which  it 
terminates  and  Dursey  Island,  contains  tolerably  good  anchoring  ground.  The  Kenmare  estuary 
penetrates  the  land  29  miles  north-eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ruaghty  rivulet ;  it  has  almost 
everywhere  clean  ground  and  deep  water ;  and  it  contains  at  least  four  good  coves  or  harbours, — 
one  about  the  middle  of  its  north-west  side,  one  near  its  head,  and  two  near  respectively  the 
middle  and  the  seaward  end  of  its  south-east  side.  The  tidal  current  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Kenmare  estuary  has  a  rate  of  only  about  a  mile  in  the  hour ;  but  at  10  or  12  miles  off  the  mouth, 
or  about  4  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island,  it  runs  southward,  and  has  a  rate  in  springs  of  3  miles  in 
the  hour.  Ballinaskelligs  bay  measures  4^  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  has  nearly  a  circular 
outline  of  about  4^  or  4}  miles  in  diameter ;  but  it  lies  open  to  the  south-west ;  and,  in  spite  of 
partial  shelter  off  the  mouth,  affords  little  refuge  or  protection,  and  is  remarkable  chiefiy  for  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  St.  Finnan's  bay,  immediately  north-north-west  of  Bolus  Head,  is  an 
altogether  open  and  iron-bound  sweep  of  thp  sea.  Valentia  Harbour  consists  in  a  larger  sense  of 
the  whole  semicircular  and  comparatively  narrow  sound  between  Valentia  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  in  a  smaller  sense  of  a  branch  of  that  sound  extending  between  the  islands  of  Valentia 
and  Inchbeg ;  and  while,  in  either  sense,  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  landlocked  anchorage,  the 
best  in  Kerry,  it  has  of  kite  years  become  very  favourably  known  in  its  smaller  sense  as  a  proposed 
terminus  of  railway  from  Dublin,  and  mail-packet  station  for  communicating  with  New  Bruns- 
wick. Dingle  bay  penetrates  the  land  22  miles  east-north-eastward,  and  is,  in  a  general  view, 
open  and  dangerous ;  yet  Ventry  Harbour,  5  miles  from  the  seaward  end  of  its  ncrth  side,  is  of 
easy  access,  and  can  accommodate  the  largest  ships,  but  is  swept  by  heavy  squalls  from  the  west, 
— ^Dingle  Harbour,  8^  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  lay,  accommodates 
small  coasting-vessels,  but  places  them  aground  on  soft  mud  at  low  ^'ater, — and  Castkmaine 
Harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  Lay,  extends  8  miles  eastward,  has  a  bar  with  only  9  feet  of  water  across 
its  mouth,  is  entered  by  a  circuitous,  narrow,  and  intricate  channel,  and  contains  well-sheltered 
interior  anchoring  ground.    The  sound  between  Dunmore  Head  and  the  Blasquet  Islands  is  from 
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H  to  1|  mile  wide,  has  great  depth  of  water,  and  is  swept  by  a  careering  tidal  current ;  and  on 
its  west  side,  between  the  Great  Blasquet  and  Innisbeg,  occurs  an  anchoring  ground.  Smerwick 
Harbour  measures  ^  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  3}  miles,  and 
oomtains  an  anchoring  ground  which  is  safe  in  most  winds.  Brandon  bay  measures  4}  miles  across 
the  entranoe,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  6^  miles,  and  forms  a  semicircular  sweep  quite 
open  to  the  north.  Tralee  bay  and  harbour  are  shallow,  and  afford  but  indifferent  anchorage ;  and 
the  narigation  to  the  town  of  Tralee  is  in  a  great  measure  artificial.  Ballyheigue  bay — ^very  nearly 
identical  with  the  entrance-part  of  Tralee  bay,  and  extending  thence  to  Kerry  Head — is  a  shallow, 
open,  inhospitable  sweep,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  just  as  Tramore 
bay  is  for  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  constituting  a  theatre  of  perils  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  similar  to  that  which  Tramore  bay  constitutes  in  the  south.  The  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  is  not  only  a  singularly  large  and  safe  series  of  asylums  for  shipping,  but  constitutes  a 
ftcile  far-extending  stretch  of  inland  tidal  navigation,  and  also  connects  with  the  ocean  the  ex* 
oeedingly  prolonged  fresh  water  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  together  with  artificial  ramifications 
by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals.  The  marine  indentations  from  Loop  Head  to  Black  Head,  or 
along  the  whole  oceanward  hce  of  the  county  of  Clare,  are  all  small  and  mostly  ironbound  and 
dangerous ;  and  those,  in  particular,  which  occur  in  what  is  called  Mai  bay,  or  between  Ballard 
Point  and  Haggis  Head,  are  so  very  inhospitable  that  vessels  embayed  in  or  near  them  are  exposed 
to  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck. 

Gahray  bay,  as  measured  from  respectively  Black  Head,  the  middle  of  the  Arran  Islands,  and 
the  uttermost  of  the  flanking  islets  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  16,  of  31,  and  of  42  miles ;  it  has,  within  Black  Head,  a  mean  breadth  of  about  7^  miles ; 
it  abounds  in  useful  inlets  on  the  south  and  across  the  head ;  it  has  recently  acquired  a  very 
superior  artificial  harbour  at  the  town  of  Galway ;  and,  though  low  and  tame  on  the  northern 
seaboard,  and  unindented  in  outline  along  a  large  proportion  of  the  north  side,  it  possesses,  in  its 
soathem  and  eastern  shores,  in  the  Arran  islands  across  its  entranoe,  in  part  of  its  northern  sea- 
board, and  in  the  intricate  intermixture  of  islets  and  peninsuhe  near  its  head,  a  very  large  amount 
of  opulent  landscape.  Spring  and  neap  tides  rise  in  the  bay  rei^pectively  16^  and  7  feet ;  and  the 
tidal  current  near  the  north  shore  and  opposite  Black  Head  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in 
the  hour.  The  bays,  sounds,  and  estuaries  of  a  character  eminently  adapted  to  usefulness,  from 
Cashleh  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  bay  opposite  to  the  Arran  Islands,  round  to  Killery  Har- 
bour, on  the  boundary  between  co.  Galway  and  co.  Mayo,  are  so  numerous,  so  ramified,  and  in  fact 
of  such  incessant  occurrence,  that  we  had  not  space  for  a  due  general  notice  of  them  even  in  the 
article  Cunkkmara  [which  see] ;  yet  eminently  good  though  these  harbours  are,  particularly  those 
of  Kilkerrin,  Birterbuy,  Roundstone,  and  Ardbear,  they  are  rarely  visited  by  any  craft  except 
fishing  vessels,  turf-boats,  a  few  small  coasting  vessels^  and  occasional  revenue  cutters.  Most  of 
the  Cunnemara  marine  inlets,  and  especially  the  wondrous  inlet  of  Killery  between  Galway  and 
>Iayo,  present  the  most  powerful  and  gorgeous  combinations  of  Highland  landscape,— such  as, 
with  few  exceptions,  rivals  the  best  and  excels  a  large  proportion  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  Clew  bay  measures  7^  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  to 
the  extent  of  17^  miles ;  it  is  protected  across  the  mouth  by  Clare  Island,  and  multitudinously 
sprinkled,  over  a  space  of  35  or  37  square  miles  at  the  head,  with  small  fertile  green  islands ;  it 
pcMBoescs  in  the  sounds  among  these  islands,  and  in  small  inlets  at  its  head,  some  good  harbours ; 
and,  in  the  scenery  of  its  shores  and  sur£EU»,  it  combines  the  savage,  the  sublime,  and  the  softly 
beautiful  with  more  richness  and  effect  than  probably  any  other  sheet  of  either  salt  or  fr^sh  water 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  excepting  the  celebrated  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  The  tidal  stream  off 
C3ew  bay,  and  over  a  great  extent  of  the  adjacent  coast,  sets  due  north ;  and  the  current,  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  due  west  from  Aclull  Head,  runs  at  (he  rate  of  3^  miles  in  the  hour.  Blacksod 
bay,  with  its  ramifications  of  Blacksod  Harbour,  Tulloghaan  bay,  and  Achill  Sound,  has  aggregately 
a  great  extent,  considerable  ramifications,  important  fishing-harbours,  and  good  deep  anchoring 
groonds ;  but  it  wants  sufficiency  of  shelter,  and  washes  too  poor  shores,  to  be  ever  of  much  sub- 
serviency to  commerce.  The  tidal  current,  in  setting  northward  across  the  mouth  of  Blacksod 
bay,  runs  at  the  rate  of  only  one  mile  in  the  hour.  Broadhaven,  between  Erris  Head  and  Benwce 
Head,  is  capacious  but  open  to  the  north  over  one-half  of  its  extent,  and  narrow  and  shallow  over 
the  other  half ;  yet  it  contains  sheltered  anchoring  ground,  and  might  be  made  of  great  value  in 
a  leas  poor  and  remote  country.  The  marine  indentations  between  Ben  wee  Head  and  Downpatrick 
Head  are  so  small  and  ironbound  as  hardly,  in  any  other  instances  than  those  of  Bealderrig  and 
Banatrahar,  to  afford  even  the  most  slender  shelter  to  fishing-boats.  Killalla  bay,  or  the  estuary 
of  the  Hoy,  is  capacious  but  s\  allow  and  encumbered  with  sandbanks  ;  yet  it  carries  up  a  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  sh'  iping  toward  Ballina,  and  has  been  proposed  as  one  of  three  great 
■larine  outlets  for  a  system  a  interior  and  very  ramified  navigation,  whose  other  marine  outlets 
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are  Clew  bay  at  Wegtport,  Galway  bay  at  Oolway,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  bay  of 
Dublin.  The  outer  part  of  Sligo  bay  measures  7  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  though  capacious 
is  very  much  exposed ;  the  two  inner  parts,  called  Ardnaglass  Harbour  and  Drumcliffe  bay,  are 
large  and  sheltered  but  very  shallow ;  and  the  central  inner  part,  constituting  Sligo  Harbour  pro- 
per, is  furnished  outside  of  the  bar  with  a  pier  which,  though  of  rather  troublesome  access,  pos- 
sesses very  important  adaptation  to  an  already  considerable  and  a  prospectiyely  great  trade. 
Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  harbours,  at  respectively  the  south  side  and  the  head  of  Donegal  bay, 
are  estuarial  and  of  small  capacity  and  not  much  depth  ;  yet  both  are  valuable  ;  and  the  former, 
in  particular,  might,  with  the  help  of  a  canal  or  a  railway  to  Lower  Lough  Erne,  become  a  marine 
outlet  to  all  the  internal  navigations  of  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland.  The  principal  inlets 
on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay  are  Inver  bay,  MacSwine*s  bay,  Killybegs  Harbour,  and  Fintragh 
bay ;  and  the  third  of  these — Killybegs  Harbour — though  narrow  in  the  entrance,  has  a  well- 
sheltered  anchorage  in  from  6  to  8  £Eithoms  of  water,  and  can  accommodate  vessels  of  any  burden. 
Donegal  bay  itself,  apart  from  the  inlets  upon  its  shores,  is  a  mere  miniature  gulf^  quite  open  to 
the  west,  and  often  tossed  into  tremendous  tumult  by  gales  firom  the  Atlantic.  The  larger  bays 
and  estuaries  between  Teelin  Head  and  Horn  Head,  are  Loughrusb^  and  Loughrusmore  south  of 
Dawras  Head,  Guibarra  bay  north  of  Dawras  Head,  Innisfere  and  Guidore  bays  several  miles 
south  of  Bloody  Foreland,  and  Ballyness  bay  several  miles  east  of  Bloody  Foreland ;  and  the 
smaller  bays  and  harbours  of  noticeable  character  are  Malin  bay  between  Teelin  Head  and  Rossan 
Point,  Glen  bay  immediately  north  of  Rossan  Point,  Dawras  bay  between  Loughrusmore  and 
Dawras  Head,  Trawenagh  bay  an  arm  of  Guibarra  bay,  Maghery  bay  north  of  Trawenagh,  Donglo 
Harbour  north-east  of  Maghery  bay,  Rutland  Harbour  between  Rutland  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  Ourran's  Port  between  Bloody  Foreland  and  Ballyness  bay ;  but— estimating  the  two  classes 
jointly — some  of  the  bays  are  destitute  of  shelter,  others  are  shallow,  intricate,  and  foul,  others 
afford  good  shelter  and  accommodation  to  fishing  craft,  and  only  one  or  two  are  fit  for  the  uses  of 
coasting  vessels.  The  tidal  current  between  Bloody  Foreland  and  Horn  Head  a  little  to  seaward, 
or  through  the  sound  between  Tory  Island  and  the  mainland,  runs  at  the  rate  of  2  knots  in  spring 
tides,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  neap  tides.  Sheephaven,  immediately  east  of  the  Horn  Head 
peninsula,  measures  4^  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  8^  miles  southward,  sends 
off  a  small  ramification  to  the  town  of  Dunfiemaghy,  and,  though  exposed  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface,  is  hindered  from  subordination  to  extensive  trade  only  by  the  remoteness  and  poverty 
of  the  upland  country  which  surrounds  it.  Mulroy  bay  sinuously  penetrates  the  land  in  a  pre- 
vailingly southern  direction  to  the  extent  of  14  miles,  but  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  3^  miles, 
and  is  aggregately  shallow,  intricate,  and  unsuited  to  general  navigation.  Lough  Swilly  measures 
4^  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  25^  miles  southward,  contains  some  excellent 
interior  harbours,  possesses  perfectly  safe  anchoring  ground  for  the  largest  man-of-war,  is  capable 
of  sheltering  and  accommodating  half  the  fleets  of  Europe,  and  boasts  a  series  of  highly  diversified 
and  strongly  picturesque  shores  ;  yet  it  is  frequented  by  comparatively  very  few  trading  vessels, 
and  is  shamefully  little  known  either  to  merchants  or  to  men  of  taste.  Strathbreaga  bay,  which 
washes  the  south-west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malin,  is  a  shallow  and  intricate  inlet,  pf  no  value 
whatever  to  navigation.  From  Horn  Head  east-north-eastward  to  MaUn  Head,  the  true  stream 
of  tide  sets  along  a  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  4^  miles  from  the  intervening  headlands, 
six  hours  each  way  ;  but  within  side  of  the  line,  the  stream  turns  at  half-flood  to  the  west,  and  at 
half-ebb  to  the  east. 

ISLANDS. 

The  coast  islands  belonging  to  Ireland  lie  for  the  most  part  so  near  the  shore,  that  they  might, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  be  placed  within  a  general  view  of  the  prevailing  coast-line  from  point 
to  point  of  the  mainland ;  and  in  a  considerable  aggregate  of  instances,  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  and  from  the  mainland  by  such  narrow  and  sinuous  channels,  as  occasions  them  and 
adjoining  peninsulse  to  be  intricately  blended  in  series  of  alternations.  Those  of  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south-east  are  few  and  generally  small ;  and  those  of  the  south-west  and  the  west 
usually  abound  in  number  and  expand  in  area  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  indentedness  and 
brokenness  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  mainland.  The  inhabited  islands  of  Ulster  amount  to  27, 
with  a  population  of  about  5,000 ;  those  of  Leinster  to  2,  with  a  population  of  about  50 ;  those  of 
Munster  to  50,  with  a  population  of  about  23,000  ;  and  those  of  Connaught  to  60,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000.  The  principal  uninhabited  islands  of  Ulster  amount  to  13 ;  of  Leinster,  to 
4 ;  of  Munster,  to  20 ;  and  of  Connaught,  to  about  20.  But  in  indicating  the  islands,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  from  the  north  round  by  the  east  and  south,  we  must  notice  also  such  islets, 
rocks,  and  even  shoals  or  sandbanks  as  are  remarkable  for  either  individual  feature  or  relative 
connection. 
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flue  Gtrvui  Isles  are  a  tinj  group  of  tiny  islets,  3^  miles  east  by  north  of  Malin  Head.  Ennis- 
trahnUfOrlnnistrahnllythe  most  northerly  ground  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  the  site  of  a  light- 
house, lies  7^  miles  noith-east  of  Malin  H^  and  4|  north-north-east  of  the  Ganran  Isles.  The  Tuns 
are  a  dangerous  shoal,  2  miles  in  length,  immediately  off  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  between 
Innishowen  Head  and  Magilligan  Point.  The  Skerries  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  half-a-mile  east  of  Port- 
rush.  Rathlin,  remarkable  for  its  singularly  romantic  and  beautiful  basaltic  structure,  measuring 
about  4|  miles  in  length  and  the  same  distance  in  breadth,  and  belonging  at  one  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Isles  or  Hebrides,  lies  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Fair  Head.  The  Maidens  are  a  group 
of  two  islets  and  a  number  of  rocks  4}  miles  east-north-east  of  Ballygalley  Head.  The  Copeland 
Islands  are  a  group  of  chiefly  three  isles,  Ijring  from  1^  mile  to  3}  miles  east  and  east-north-east  of 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough.  A  chain  or  cordon  of  islets  and  rocks,  Ijring  from 
a  few  yards  to  2^  miles  from  the  shore,  fenoes  nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Ballyferis  Point  to  Bally- 
quintin  Point ;  the  chief  of  them,  named  from  north  to  south,  are  Black  Bock,  Long  Rock,  Skullmar- 
tin.  Round  Rock,  Burial  Island,  Rock  MacOammon,  Little  Plough  Rock,  Plough  Rock,  the  Feathers, 
North  Rocks,  the  Scotchman,  and  South  Rock ;  and  of  these,  SkuUmartin  and  North  Rocks  are 
eoTeied  at  half^de.  Angus  Rock  lies  off  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford ; 
St  Patrick's  Rock  and  GoUet*s  Rock  lie  off  the  south-west  side  of  that  entrance ;  and  a  multitude 
of  islets  and  rocks  sprinkle  the  Lough's  interior, — ^the  chief  of  which,  named  from  north  to  souths 
are  MacCally*s  Rock,  Rough  Island,  North  Rock,  South  Rock,  Boretree  Island,  Chapel  Island,  Mid 
Island,  South  Island,  Beagh  Island,  Mahee  Island,  Innishanier,  Bird  Island,  Drummond  Iriand, 
little  Minnis,  Great  Minnis,  Green  Island,  I>unsy  Island,  Island-More,  Sconce  Rock,  Paul  Island, 
Long  Island,  Round  Island,  Island-Faggart,  Dunnyneill  Island,  Salt  Island,  Gore's  Island,  and 
Castle  Island.  Gun's  Island  lies  1  mile  south-south-west  of  Killard  Point,  and  almost  quite  close 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland.  Blockhouse  Island  and  Green-  Islimd  are  two  islets  a  little 
within  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford.  The  Cargee  Rocks  lie  1^  mile  north  of  Balbriggan  and 
within  half-a-mile  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland.  Four  isles,  called  Colt's,  St.  Patrick's, 
Shennick'B,  and  Rockabill  Islands,  lie  from  half-a-mile  to  4^  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town  of 
Skerries.  Lambay  Island,  1^  mile  in  diameter  and  418  feet  in  height,  lies  2|  miles  south-east  of 
Bnah  Point.  Irehmd's  Eye,  an  isle  of  bold  and  romantic  features,  lies  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of 
Howthy  and  forms  the  natural  cover  of  Howth  Harbour. 

Dalkey  Island  screens  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay.  A  chain  of  shoals  or  banks 
fenoes  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  from  the  vicinity  of  Ireland's  Eye  to  the  vicinity  of 
Ounsore  Point,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  chain  extend  in  a  prevailingly  southern 
direction, — so  that,  in  indicating  their  relative  position  to  the  coast,  we  may  be  understood  as 
pointing  out  the  north  end  of  each.  The  North  Ground,  2j^  miles  long,  lies  5^  miles  east-north- 
casi  of  Ireland's  Eye ;  Bennet's  Ground,  2  miles  long,  lies  4|  miles  east-south-east  of  Howth  Head ; 
Burford  Bank,  2  miles  long,  lies  2  miles  south-south-east  of  Howth  Head ;  Kish  Bank,  8}  miles 
kmg,  lies  6^  miles  east-north-east  of  Dalkey  Island ;  Bray  Bank,  2  miles  long,  lies  8  miles  east- 
soatb-east  of  Bray  Head ;  the  Codling  Ridges,  4|  miles  long,  lie  7^  miles  south-east  of  Bray  Head ; 
the  Sooth  Ridge,  2^  miles  long,  lies  7^  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  India 
Grounds,  2  miles  kmg,  lie  5^  miles  north-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  Horse  Shoe,  one  mile  long, 
fies  5  fiirlongs  south-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  Arklow  Banks,  12  miles  long,  lie  5}  miles  south- 
sonth-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  Glassgorman's  Bank,  6^  miles  long,  lies  I^  mile  east-north-east  of 
Kihnirhael  Point ;  the  Rush  Bank,  4  miles  long,  lies  immediately  south-east  of  Cahore  Point ; 
Bhckwater  Bank,  6^  miles  long,  lies  6^  miles  souUi-south-east  of  Cahore  Point ;  Dogger  Bank,  2^ 
miles  long,  lies  H  mile  east  by  south  of  Rosclare  Point ;  Holden's  Bank,  3  miles  long,  lies  3^  miles 
cast  by  south  of  Dogger  Bank ;  the  Bailies,  3  miles  long,  lie  2|  miles  east  of  Holden's  Bank ;  and 
a  shosi,  3}  miles  l(mg,  lies  2  miles  east-south-east  of  Greenore  Point.  Several  islets,  the  chief  of 
which  bear  the  names  of  Great,  Breast,  and  Mud  Islands,  lie  within  Wexford  Harbour.  The  Tuscar 
Bock,  a  remarkable  mass  of  stone  elevated  20  feet  above  high-water  sea-level,  and  surrounded  by 
a  b^  of  dangerous  sunk  rocks,  lies  7^  miles  east  by  north  of  Camsore  Point.  A  series  of  rocks, 
the  chief  of  which  are  called  Carricks,  PoUock,  WhHkeen,  CoUough,  and  Findale,  and  all  at  a  dis- 
tance of  frtnn  4  to  6  furlongs  from  the  shore,  lie  between  Greenore  Point  and  Camsore  Point. 
Three  tiny  dusters  of  rock,  called  Black  Rock,  the  Barrels,  and  the  Tuns,  lie  respectively  1^  mile 
sontk-westy  3^  south-south-west,  and  6^  south-west  by  west  of  Camsore  Point  The  Saltee  Islands 
lie  from  2^  to  5}  miles  south  by  west  of  Cross&mogue  Point ;  the  Lesser  Saltee,  nearer  the  shore, 
measures  1  mik  in  length,  and  the  Greater  Saltee  1|  mile ;  a  chain  of  rocks  connects  the  former 
with  the  shore ;  and  a  group  of  rocks,  many  and  perilous,  lie  round  the  south  skirts  of  the  latter, 
sad  extend  2^  miles  southfwd, — the  two  largest  and  remotest  bearing  the  names  of  Coningmore 
sad  Coningfaeg.  The  Keroe  Islands  are  a  mimic  group  in  Ballyteigue  bay ;  and  the  Selsker  Rock 
fics  imawdiaiely  off  the  entrance  of  Bannow  Harbour.    Icane  Island,  a  mere  pendicle  of  land,  lies 
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immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast,  4|  miles  east  of  Bonmahon  Head.  Guilds  Islaiid,  a  sheer  spot 
of  land,  lies  close  to  the  coast,  4  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Bonmahon  Head.  Cable  Ishmd 
screens  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Youghal  bay.  Ballycotton  Islands  are  a  tiny  cluster 
of  islets  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay. 

Great  Island,  4^  miles  in  length ;  Little  Island,  2^  miles  in  length ;  Foaty  Island,  1^  mile  in 
length ;  Hawlboline  Island,  and  Spike  Island,  lie  within  Cork  Harbour.  The  Sovereign  Islands 
are  a  mimic  group  across  the  mouth  of  Oyster  haven.  The  Barrels  are  a  little  cluster  of  rocks  in 
Courtmacsherry  bay.  A  series  of  islets,  the  chief  of  which  are  Adam*8  Island,  Squince  Island, 
Low  Island,  High  Island,  Ragged  Island,  Skiddy  Island,  and  Horse  Island,  closely  flank  the  coast 
between  Ross  Harbour  and  Toe  Head.  The  Stags  of  Castlehaven  are  a  cluster  of  bold,  beetling 
rocks,  one  mile  south  oif  Toe  Head.  Kedge  Island  is  a  pendicle  of  insulated  ground,  2  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbour.  Cape  Clear  Island,  terminating  7  miles  south- 
west of  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbour,  measuring  3|  miles  south-westward,  and  possessing 
an  extreme  altitude  of  436  feet  above  sea-level,  forms — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
3^  miles  south-west  of  it — ^the  most  southerly  ground  in  Ireland,  and  is  the  point  whence  most 
vessels  sailing  out  to  the  Atlantic  take  their  leave  of  British  soil.  Sherkin  Island  is  separated 
from  the  north-east  end  of  Cape  Clear  Island  by  an  islet-sprinkled  sound  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
extends  3^  miles  in  length  north-north-eastward,  so  as  to  screen  the  west  side  of  both  the  entrance 
and  the  interior  of  Baltimore  Harbour.  Within  a  straight  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  middle 
of  Sherkin  Island  to  Mizen  Head,  lies  a  crowded  archipelago,  whose  chief  islands  are  Innismore 
2^  miles  in  length,  Innisbcg  1^  mile,  Innisdriscol  1^  mile.  Castle  Island  1^  mile,  Horse  Island  1^ 
mile.  Long  Island  2|  miles.  East  Calf,  Mid  Calf,  West  Calf,  Mutton  Island,  Scheme  Island,  Carty's 
Island,  Moan  Island,  Coney  Island,  and  Goat  Island.  The  chief  of  a  number  of  islets  sprinkled 
athwart  Dunmanus  bay,  are  Mannin,  Owen,  Bulge,  Cold,  Carbery,  Furze,  Horse,  Leek,  and  Bird 
Islands.  Bere  Island,  6  miles  in  length  in  the  direction  of  east  by  north,  and  possessing  an 
extreme  altitude  of  6d4  feet  above  sea-level,  lies  within  Bantry  bay  5  miles  north  of  Sheep*s  Head, 
and  screens  the  whole  of  the  curved  sound  of  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  con- 
stitutes the  noble  harbour  of  Berehaven.  Whiddy  Island,  extending  3^  miles  in  length  north- 
eastward, lies  1^  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  screens  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  Bantry 
Harbour  or  anchoring  ground.  The  islands  in  Bantry  bay,  additional  to  Berc  and  Whiddy,  arc 
all  small ;  and  the  chief  of  them  bear  the  names  of  Garrinish,  Stuke,  Horse,  and  Sheelhane  Islands. 
The  Grelogh  Rocks  and  the  Leek  Rock  lie  respectively  4^  miles  south  and  9^  south-west  of  Crow 
Head.  Dursey  Island  measures  4  miles  in  leo^h  south-westward,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
sound  from  Crow  Head  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  peninsula  which  that  promontory  terminates; 
The  three  islets  called  the  Calf,  the  Cow,  and  the  Bull,  lie  respectively  IJ  mile  south  by  west,  Ij 
mile  west,  and  2^  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island ;  and  the  Cow  is  1^  mile  distant  from  the  Calf,  and 
the  Bull  1  mile  from  the  Cow.  The  principal  islands  in  the  Kenmare  estuary,  within  a  line 
drawn  from  the  north  end  of  Dursey  Island  to  Lamb  Head,  are  Rossmore,  Dunkerrin,  Cappancush, 
Sheep,  Pigeon,  and  Green  Island,  and  Illansloe,  lUansharkey,  Inniskellig,  Illanleagh,  Illanrane, 
Illanslane,  and  Inishfinard ;  and  the  first  and  second  of  these — Rossmore  and  Dunkerrin — measure 
respectively  1^  mile  and  1  mile  in  length.  Two  Head  Island,  1  mile  in  length,  lies  half-a-mile 
south-west  of  Lamb  Head.  Hog  and  Scara  Islands  lie  respectively  2|  miles  south  and  3^  south 
by  west  of  Hog  Head.  Horse  Island,  a  mere  dot  of  land,  yet  of  some  local  note,  lies  close  to  the 
west  side  of  Ballinaskelligs  bay.  The  Great  Skellig  and  the  Little  SkelHg  Rocks — the  former 
soaring  to  an  altitude  of  707  feet  above  sea-level,  and  both  possessing  a  character  of  singular 
power  and  wildness — ^lie  respectively  8}  miles  west  by  south  and  7^  due  west  of  Bolus  Head. 
The  Lemon  Rock  lies  2{  miles  north-east  of  Little  Skellig,  and  4}  miles  west-north-west  half-west 
of  Bolus  Head.  Puffin  Island,  Ij  mile  in  length  south-westward,  screens  the  west  side  of  St. 
Finnan*s  bay,  and  approaches  within  about  ^  of  a  mile  of  the  mainland.  Valentia  Island  measures 
6h  miles  south-westward,  and  2^  miles  north-westward,  screens  the  whole  of  the  curved  sound  of 
Valentia  Harbour,  and  is  diversified  in  its  surface  by  the  hills  of  Carramore,  Carrabeg,  and  Fohilly, 
the  last  of  which  has  an  altitude  of  686  feet  above  sea-level.  The  islets  called  Long  Island  and 
Church  Island  lie  at  the  south  entrance  to  Valentia  Harbour ;  and  Innisbeg  and  Lamb  Island — 
the  former  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length — ^lie  within  the  north  entrance.  The  Blasquet  Islands — 
consisting  of  Inishtuiskero,  Inishbeg,  the  Great  Blasquet,  Tiraght,  Inishnubro,  Inishmakillaan,  the 
Foze  Rock,  and  a  number  of  skerries — ^lie  from  1  mile  to  10  miles  seaward  of  Dunmore  Head, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  south-west ;  and  the  Great  Blasquet,  by  much  the  largest  island  of  the 
group,  measures  3^  miles  in  length.  A  sprinkling  of  islets  and  rocks,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Illanemeil,  Illanamoyne,  and  Garrah  Island,  lie  nearly  under  a  straight  line  between  Brandon 
Head  and  Kerry  Head ;  and  the  Mucklagh  Rock  and  Samphire  Island  lie  respectively  in  Bally- 
heigue  bay  and  Tralee  bay.    The  principal  islands  within  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  arc  Innispike, 
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off  Corless  Point ;  Hog  and  Scattezy  Islands — ^the  latter  £EunouB  for  its  pillar  tower  and  eocle^ 
Biastical  ruins — opposite  Kilrush ;  Carrigafoyle,  1^  mile  in  length,  and  close  to  the  Kerry  shore, 
direct  south  of  Scattery ;  Tarbert  Rock,  off  Tarbert ;  Foynes  Island,  1  mile  in  length,  and  opposite 
Shanagolden ;  Dear  Island,  Dynish,  Rat  Island,  Innishadrain,  Fynish,  Low  Island,  Illaanagranock, 
and  others  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus ;  Beeve  Rocks  and  Tramore  Island  opposite  Askeaton ; 
and  Key  Island,  Gross  Island,  Qreg  Island,  and  the  Whelps,  between  Pallaskenry  and  Limerick. 
The  Inniskerry  Islands  and  Mutton  Island — ^the  latter  about  a  mile  long,  and  all  forming  one 
small  group  2  miles  north-north-west  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg  bay — are  the 
only  noticeable  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  co.  Clare. 

The  Arran  Islands — ^forming  a  tolerably  compact  group  of  16  miles  in  length  and  3  in  extreme 
breadth,  and  consisting  of  a  tiny  sub-group  called  the  Branach  isles  in  the  north-west,  Arranmore 
or  lUanmore,  6}  miles  in  length,  and  two  other  islands  respectively  3  miles  and  2  miles  in  length 
—extend  north-westward  right  across  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay,  lifting  their  highest  ground  460 
feet  above  sea-level  and  forming  a  strong  natural  protection  to  the  bay  against  the  furious  western 
surges  of  the  Atlantic.  Numerous  islets  are  sprinkled  in  intricacy  athwart  the  head  of  Galway 
bay ;  and  the  chief  of  them  are  called  Mutton,  Hare,  and  Tawna  Islands,  Meenish,  and  Elaneddy. 
The  principal  islands  and  islets  in  the  crowded  archipelago,  between  Cashleh  bay  and  Slyne  Head, 
are  Garomna  4^  miles  in  length,  Littermore  3^  miles  in  length,  LittermuUen  2  miles  in  length, 
Innisbaraha  1  mile  in  length,  Innistravin  1  mile  in  length,  Annaghvaan  1  mile  in  length,  lUanrura, 
m^nlrin,  Dlanirach,  Birr,  Dynish,  Furnish,  Innisherk,  Knappogh,  Carricketra,  Tynish  1^  mile  in 
length,  Mynish  1^  mile  in  length,  Innisnooskery,  Carrickmashin,  Skird  Rocks,  Mason  Island, 
Toneyall,  Myle  Rocks,  Crunakarra,  Crunakeel,  Smithes  Rock,  Floor  Rock,  Fruhillan,  Innishtrech, 
Innidackan,  Innishnee  3  miles  in  length,  Carrickcauly,  Little  Bellows,  the  Bellows  Rocks, 
Carrickirk,  Innisdaury,  Fox  Island,  Hanora,  and  Duck  Island.  Innisboffin,  3|  miles  long  and  2^ 
broad,  lies  4^  miles  west  by  north  of  Renvyle  Point,  or  the  extreme  southern  screen  of  the 
entrance  of  Killery  Harbour ;  and  Innishark,  1|  mile  in  length,  lies  j  of  a  mile  west-south-west  of 
Innisboffin.  The  principal  islands  between  Slyne  Head  on  the  south  and  Innisboffin  and  Innishark 
on  the  north,  are  Lyin,  Innisdoogan,  Clarks,  Breakers,  Knockatoorish,  Tonterry,  Muingcruton, 
Tarbert,  Innisturk,  Eshall,  Grua,  Omcy  1^  mile  in  length,  High  Ishmd,  Friar  Island,  Oudda, 
Frughillaan,  Innisbrooan,  Black  Rock,  GlassiUaan,  and  Innisgort.  Several  islets  and  many  rocks 
lie  dose  to  the  shore  of  Innisboffin.  Innisbruan  and  a  tiny  group  called  the  Cramp  Islimds  lie 
a4iaoent  to  Renvyle  Point.  Another  tiny  group,  called  the  Innistegil  Islands,  lie  in  the  mouth, 
or  rather  throat,  of  Killery  Harbour.  Freehill  Island  lies  2^  mUes  north-west  of  the  Innistegil 
itH^nAm  Innisturk,  2^  miles  in  length,  and  1|  in  breadth,  lies  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Innis- 
boffin, and  7  miles  west  of  Devlin  Point.  Innisdalla,  Ballybeg  Island,  and  Cahir  Island,  lie 
respecUvely  2^  miles  south-east,  2  east,  and  2^  east  by  north  of  Innisturk.  Clare  Island,  4^  miles 
in  length,  2^  in  breadth,  and  1,457  feet  in  extreme  altitude  above  sea-level,  lies  5^  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Emlogh  Point,  and  forms  a  strong  natural  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Clew  bay. 
Even  the  chief  of  the  multitudinous  isles  and  islets  at  the  head  of  Clew  bay  are  so  many,  that  we 
most  refer  for  the  enumeration  of  them  to  the  article  on  Clew  bay  in  the  body  of  our  Work. 
Achillbeg,  1^  mile  in  length,  lies  closely  ac^acent  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Achill,  and  2^ 
miles  north  by  east  of  Clare  Island.  Achill— separated  from  the  mainland  partly  by  a  very  narrow 
and  shallow  strait,  and  partly  by  AchiU  Sound  or  the  south-eastern  limb  of  Blacksod  bay — ^measures 
13|  miles  in  the  direction  of  west  by  south,  and  11^  miles  in  the  direction  of  north-north- west, 
and  lifts  the  four  principal  summits  of  its  wild  and  upland  surface,  Knockmore,  Minnaun,  Slieve- 
more,  and  Croghan,  to  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,119, 1,530,  2,217,  and  2,222  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  Annagh  Island  and  Innisbegil,  respectively  2  miles  and  1^  mile  in  length,  lie  in  Achill 
8oand.  Davillaun,  1  mile  in  length,  lies  2  miles  south-south-west  of  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Mullet  peninsula ;  and  Davillaunbeg,  Gaughta,  and  Leamarcha  Islands,  lie  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  A  cluster  of  Skerries,  called  the  Black  Rock,  lies  5^  miles  west  of  Davillaun ;  and  a 
comparatiTely  wide  sprinkling  of  rocks,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Carricklaven,  occurs  between 
DaviOaon  and  South  Inniskea.  The  southern  extremity  of  South  Inniskea  lies  3  miles  north-west 
of  Davillaon ;  the  east  shores  of  South  and  North  Inniskea  lie  from  2  miles  to  3}  miles  west  of  the 
Mnllei ;  and  theee  two  islands  are  mutually  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  measure  each 
2  miles  in  length.  The  islets  of  Carrigee,  Duffer,  Inniskeeragh,  Innisglora,  1  mile  in  length,  and 
David^s  Island,  lie  between  North  Inniskea  and  Erris  Head.  Kid  Island,  the  Stags  of  Bruadhaven, 
Muck  Island,  and  several  other  islets  and  rocks,  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben  wee  Head.  Illanmaster 
^lyf  Horse  Idand  lie  near  the  shore  between  Ben  wee  Head  and  Downpatrick  Head.  Bartragh,  a 
low  and  narrow  island,  2|  miles  in  length,  lies  in  Killalla  bay,  opposite  the  town  of  Killalla. 
Derrineh  islet  Hes  in  Ardnaglass  harbour.  Magain's  Island,  Coney  Island  1  mile  in  length,  Black 
Bo^  the  site  of  a  lighthouse,  the  Wheaten  Rocks,  seen  only  in  spring  tides,  and  Bird  Rock,  lie 
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In  Sligo  bay.  Seal  Rock,  Horse  Island,  and  Ardboline  Island,  lie  a  little  south-west  of  Lackmeeltaa 
Point.  Innismurraj,  1^  mUe  in  length,  and  curious  in  its  social  condition,  lies  ^  miles  north  bj 
east  of  Lackmeeltan  Point.  Demish  and  Hugh  Islands  lie  close  to  the  south  shore  of  Donegal 
bay ;  and  Innisduff  close  to  the  north  shore.  A  mimic  group,  called  the  Rathlin  O'Byme  Islands, 
lie  1 J  mile  west  of  Teelin  Head.  The  islets  of  Toralaydan  and  Tormore  lie  close  to  the  shore,  6 
miles  north-east  of  Rossan  Point.  Innisbamog  lies  off  the  mouth  of  Loughrusmore.  Roaninish 
and  Inniskeel — ^the  latter  1  mile  in  length — ^lie  in  Quibarra  bay.  Arran  Island,  or  North  Arran, 
measures  4  miles  southward  and  3  westward ;  and  lies  If  mile  west  of  the  nearest  part  of  the 
mainland,  3^  north-west  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Maghery  bay,  and  9}  north  by  east 
of  Dawros  Head.  The  islands,  enclosed  in  an  imaginary  triangle  formed  by  Hnes  from  Maghery 
bay  to  Arran,  from  Arran  to  Dunglo,  and  from  Dunglo  to  Maghery,  are  Hlancrone,  Inniskeera^, 
Innisheane,  Innishall,  and  Upper  Innisfree, — ^the  last  about  1  mile  in  diameter.  The  islands  in 
the  Sound  between  Arran  and  the  mainland,  are  Rutland  1  mile  in  length,  Eighter,  Laghan,  and 
tnnishenny.  The  islands  between  Arran  and  Bloody  Foreland  are  Omit  3^  miles  in  length,  Owey 
1  mile  in  length,  Torglass,  the  Stags  of  Arranmore,  Gola  1  mile  in  length  and  228  feet  in  altitude, 
Innismeane,  and  Inniserrar  1^  mile  in  length.  On  the  outer  side  of  Tory  Sound,  7  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Bloody  Foreland,  and  8|  west  by  north  of  Horn  Head,  lies  Tory  Island,  2|  miles  in 
length,  and  281  feet  in  altitude.  The  Islands  in  Tory  Sound  are  Innisb^,  Innisdooey  I  mile  in 
length,  and  Innisboffin  1^  mile  in  length  and  1 10  feet  in  altitude.  Olonmas  islet  lies  in  Sheephaven. 
The  Frenchman's  Rock  lies  3  miles  north  of  Pointahomash.  Inch  Island,  4^  miles  in  length,  2|  in 
breadth,  and  737  feet  in  extreme  altitude,  lies  in  Lough  Swilly,  14^  miles  from  its  entrance. 
Qlashedy  isle  lied  |  of  a  mile  west  of  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Strathbreaga  bay. 

COAST-LIGHTS. 
The  coast-lights  of  Ireland,  as  to  site  and  general  character,  are  the  following :  A  lighthouse, 
with  revolving  light,  on  Innistrahull ;  two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  at  Innishowen  Head ; 
two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  on  two  of  the  Maiden  Islands ;  a  lighthouse  at  Lame ;  a  light- 
house, with  fixed  light,  on  Lighthouse  Island,  one  of  the  Oopeland  group ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed 
light,  at  Douaghadee ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  South  Rock  north-east  of  Quintin 
bay ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Ardglass ;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  fixed  lights,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Oarlingford ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  point  of 
a  tiny  peninsula  on  the  south-west  of  Lough  Oarlingford,  2|  miles  within  the  Lough's  entrance ;  a 
lighthouse  at  Drogheda ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Balbriggan ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed 
light,  at  Howth,  opposite  Ireland's  Eye ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  the  Bailey  of  Howth,  or 
south-eastern  termination  of  Howth  peninsula;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  fixed  lights,  at  the 
Pigeon  House  in  Dublin  bay ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Korth  Wall  in 
Dublin  Harbour ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  at  Kingstown ;  a  light-ship,  with  triangular 
lights,  at  the  north  end  of  Kishbank ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Wicklow  Head ;  a  light- 
ship, at  the  south  end  of  Arklow  bank ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  Tuscar  Rock ; 
a  light-ship,  with  double  lights  fixed,  4  miles  south  by  west  of  the  Greater  Saltee  Island ;  a  light- 
house, with  fixed  light,  at  Hook  Head ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Dunmore  in  Wateiford 
Harbour ;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  lights  fixed,  at  Duncannon,  in  Waterford  Harbour ;  a  light- 
house at  Duncannon  Fort ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Roches  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Oork  Harbour;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  li^t,  1^  mile  within  the  entrance  of  Kinsale 
Harbour ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale ;  a  lighthouse, 
with  revolving  fight,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Oape  Olear  Island ;  a  lighthouse  at  Orookhaven ;  a 
lighthouse  at  Berehaven ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  the  Great  Skellig  Island ;  a  lighthouse 
at  Yalentia ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  fight,  on  Kikadrane  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon ;  a  figbthouse,  with  fixed  fight,  at  Tarbert,  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon ;  a  fighthouse,  with  fixed  fight,  on  Loop  Head ;  a  fighthouse,  with  revolving  fight,  in  the 
centre  of  lUanmore,  or  the  largest  island  of  the  South  Arran  group ;  a  fighthouse,  with  a  fixed 
fight,  on  Mutton  Island,  in  Gkdway  bay,  off  the  entrance  of  Galway  Harbour ;  a  fighthouse,  with 
two  fights,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  revolving,  on  Slyne  Head ;  a  fighthouse,  with  fixed  fight, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Glare  Island ;  a  fighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Innisgort,  near  the 
head  of  Olew  bay ;  two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  fights,  on  Eagle  Island,  3|  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Erris  H^ ;  three  fighthouses,  with  fixed  fights,  on  islets  in  Sfigo  bay ;  a  fighthouse,  with 
fixed  light,  on  St.  John's  Point,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  slender  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  Donegal  bay ;  a  fighthouse,  with  fixed  fight,  on  the  headland  between  KiUybegs  Harbour 
and  Macswines  bay ;  a  fighthouse  within  KiUybegs  Harbour ;  a  fighthouse  on  North  Arran  Island ; 
a  fighthouse,  with  fixed  fight,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Tory  Island ;  and  a  fighthouse,  with 
fixed  fight,  on  Fannat  Point,  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Swilly. 
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In  1810,  when  the  ooast-lights  of  Ireland  were  transferred  hj  act  of  parliament  from  the  care  of 
the  GommiflsionerB  of  Chutoms  to  that  of  the  €!orporation  for  preserving  and  improying  the  port 
of  Dublin,  onlj  fifteen  lighthouses  were  in  existence  on  the  Irish  ooasts ;  eight  of  these  were 
either  in  such  had  repair  or  upon  such  unsuitable  sites  as  to  require  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  the  whoto 
were  Hghted  either  by  canHles  or  by  oil  in  ill-constructed  lanterns  and  lamps.  Against  1 833,  the  eight 
defective  lighthouses  weite  rebuilt ;  twenty-one  entirely  new  lighthouses  were  erected ;  three  lights 
ships  were  established ;  the  apparatus  of  lighting  was  in  every  instance  of  the  most  apfMroved 
oonstniction ;  alarm-bells  were  attached  to  the  lighthouses  and  the  light-ships,  to  be  rung  during 
the  prevalence  of  dense  fogs ;  and  various  beacon-towers,  perches,  and  bupys  were  provided  at  the 
meet  needful  localities  around  the  greater  part  of  the  coast.  In  1841,  the  lighthouse  sites  wer^ 
forty-one  in  number ;  the  lighthouses  themselves  were  as  much  more  numerous  as  there  werd 
instances  of  two  and  three  in  a  locality  of  one  designation ;  the  light-ships  were  three ;  and  the 
lighthouses  in  the  course  of  erection  were  ^re.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  smi^  lighthouse  averages 
about  £5,000 ;  and  recommendations  for  the  erection  of  one  usually  emanates  from  shipowners  o:^ 
from  persons  interested  in  a  particular  place.  A  charge  is  made  of  one  fEurthing  per  ton  on  British 
vessels,  and  one  halfpenny  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  for  each  light  passed ;  and  is  collected  by 
the  collectors  of  customs  in  every  port  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1833,  the  average  annual 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  lighthouses  and  light-ships  was  about  j£l6,000  a-year ;  and  the 
annual  amount  of  dues  cdlected  at  the  ports  of  Ireland  and  at  those  of  Qreat  Britain  was  com- 
pated  at  respectively  £9,000  and  £30,000.  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1840,  the  total  cost 
of  existing  lighthouses  was  £30,803  6s.  6d.,  of  lighthouses  in  the  course  of  erection  £6,116  0s.  9d.| 
of  lighthouse  tenders  and  lighthouse  stores  £1,686  168.  9d.,  of  light-ships  £3,767  2s.  3d.,  of  beacons^ 
buoys,  and  perches  £1,531  13s.  Id.,  of  contingencies  £5,133  4s.  4d.,— in  all  £49,038  8s.  8d. ;  and 
the  receipts  from  ports  in  England  amounted  to  £32,198  14s.  7d.,  from  ports  in  Scotland  £5,721 
136.  7d,  from  ports  in  Ireland  £12,593  9s.  9d.,  from  old  lighthouses  at  Newport  £50^^in  all 
£50,663  17s.  lid. 

GENERAL  SURFACE. 

Compared  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  Ireland  is  a  rather  flat  country ;  and  compared  to  England^ 
it  is  decidedly  hilly  and  mountainous.  A  considerable  proportion  of  its  surface  resembles  m 
chaxmcter  the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh  Highlands ;  a  large  proportion  is  similar  in  conformation  to 
the  English  plains ;  and  a  still  larger  proportion  possesses  various  features  and  appearances  eithet 
peculiar  to  itself  or  more  or  less  unlike  those  of  any  noticeably  large  district  of  Great  Britain. 
Notwithstanding  an  enormous  aggregate  of  brown  bog  on  both  plain  and  mountain,  and  in  spite 
also  of  a  large  amount  of  naked  rock  and  shallow,  hungry,  moorish  soil,  the  prevailing  aspect  ii 
one  of  verdure  and  fertility,  such  as  instantly  suggests  and  indicates  to  a  stranger  the  fondly 
encomiastic  epithets  of  *  green '  and  '  emerald '  Isle.  The  naturally  arable  land  bears  an  exceedingly 
larger  proportion  to  the  entire  than  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the  pasture  land  figures 
BKire  prominently  than  that  of  England^  and  aggregately  possesses  a  fitr  richer  greenness  and  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wood — ^that  gorgeous  feature  of  landscape,  which  enters  almost  as 
Bineh  into  the  composition  of  picturesqueness  in  either  hill  or  dale  as  plumage  does  into  the  beauty 
of  birda— is  iai  frt>m  being  so  meagre  in  amount  throughout  Ireland  as  tourists  and  topographisti 
have  usually  afllrmed ;  but,  except  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  in  portions  of  Armagh  and  Down, 
and  in  some  other  Umited  districts,  it  is  generally  amassed  into  demesnes  and  groves,  and  utterly 
fiuk  to  relieve  any  great  expanse  of  country  from  an  appearance  of  having  been  stripped  and 
peded  into  a  state  of  shivering  nakedness.  "  Perhaps,"  says  MacCulloch,  in  his  '  Statistical  Ao- 
coont  of  the  British  Empire,*  "  there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  an  Englishman 
<v  a  Sooidunan,  visiting  Ireland  for  the  first  time,  than  the  contrast  between  what  are  called  th« 
dements  (parks)  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry,  and  the  immediately  contiguous  parts  of  their  estatesb 
In  BritaiBy  it  is  frequently  very  difficult,  when  one  cannot  see  the  wall  or  fence,  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  park.  But  in  Ireland  this  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  They  differ  as  widely  as  light  and  darkness.  Within  the  park,  we  have  wood,  neat 
cottages,  good  &xming,  good  teams,  fine  pasture  land,  and  perhaps  deer ;  but  the  instant  we  cross 
its  boQndary,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  totally  different  region ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen,  and  we  meet  only  with  hovels,  the  vilest  management,  miserable  teams,  and  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  want  of  capital  and  enterprise.  The  fields  in  Ireland  are  generally 
maOer  than  even  the  smallest  of  those  in  England ;  and^  if  they  be  divided  at  all,  it  is  usually 
with  what  are  called  turf  dykes,  which  neither  make  good  fences  nor  afford  shelter,  ai  the  same 
tiae  that  they  have  a  poor  miserable  look."  This,  as  a  whole,  is  too  true  a  pictuie  of  nearly  aU 
thsae  pafts  of  Iidand  which  have  not  been  renovated  and  beautified  by  modem  georgic  improve- 
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ment ;  but  though  it  also,  as  regards  the  dispositiou  of  wood,  correctly  depicts  a  large  proportion 
of  even  the  improved  districts,  it  practically  misrepresents  and  even  foully  caricatures  most  of  the 
best  lands  of  Ulster,  a  great  part  of  Leinster,  a  considerable  amount  of  Munster,  and  even  some 
pendicles  of  villipended  Connaught.  Even  MacCuUoch's  *  statistical*  writer  accordingly  adds  that, 
^^  in  various  parts,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  such  as  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  best  dis- 
tricts of  England ;"  and  any  person  even  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  country  can  name  tracts 
of  nearly  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  traversed  by  the  most  public  roads  of  the  kingdom,  such 
as  those  between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen,  between  BelfEtst  and  Dublin,  and  between  Limerick  and 
Waterford,  in  which  a  candid  Briton  will  observe,  if  not  the  uniform  opulence  of  the  richest 
English  scenery,  at  least  an  ample  equivalent  for  it, — excellencies  and  beauties  peculiarly  Irish 
abundantly  compensating  for  the  want  or  the  paucity  of  any  pleasing  features  which  predominate 
in  England. 

Ireland,  as  to  general  configuration  of  surface,  possesses  the  singular  character  of  a  vast  central 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  seaboard  of  mountains.  Theoretic  topography— or  that  which  loves  to  fuse 
detached  hills  into  ranges,  to  combine  dispersed  heights  into  systems,  and  to  trace  imaginary  con- 
catenations of  mountain  across  valley  and  sea — ^is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  central  upland 
falling  off  on  all  sides  to  the  ocean,  and  with  that  of  a  grand  interior  tableau  abutting  downward 
upon  encompassing  plains,  and  .with  that  of  a  prolonged  ^back-bone*  of  country  whose  ribs  decline 
laterally  to  opposite  shores,  and  with  that  of  a  curved  or  fitful  summit-line  of  mountain  overlook- 
ing on  one  side  a  precipitous  descent,  and  on  another  a  long  shelving  declination  to  the  sea ;  but 
it  may  study  upon  the  face  of  Ireland  the  unique  phenomenon  of  mountain  masses  forming  a 
stupendous  bulwark  round  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  coast,  and  enclosing  an  enormous 
expanse  of  plain,  comparatively  low  and  undi versified,  and  aggregately  far  below  the  level  of  even 
the  spurs  or  lower  declivities  of  the  environing  mountains.  A  systematizing  topographist  who 
should  approach  Ireland  in  ignorance  of  its  superficial  configuration,  and  who  should  permit  his 
fancy  to  be  stimulated  by  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  country's  seaboard,  would  possibly 
anticipate  an  interior  as  sublime  and  mighty  as  the  Apennines  or  the  central  Alps,  and  would 
certainly  be  confounded  by  a  journey  of  133  miles  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  or  from  side  to  side  of 
the  kingdom,  across  a  surface  so  low  as  to  attain  a  summit-altitude  of  less  than  300  feet  above 
searlevel,  and  so  fiat'and  uniform  as  nowhere  to  possess  a  hill  of  more  than  200  feet  of  altitude 
above  the  surrounding  or  prevailing  elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim  occupy  nearly  all  the  northern  seaboard ; 
the  mountains  of  Antrim,  Louth,  and  Dublin,  and  the  alpine  masses  of  Down  and  Wicklow,  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  east ;  the  mountains  of  Waterford  and  Cork  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  south ;  and  the  alternate  alpine  uplands  and  lofty  hills  of  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and 
Donegal,  occupy  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west.  These  mountain  tracts  rarely  extend  more  than 
20  miles  inland ;  and,  excepting  some  unimportant  extensions  of  the  northern  Cork  congeries  into 
Limerick  and  Tipperary,  the  Blackstairs  or  Mount-Leinster  range  between  Wexford  and  Carlow, 
and  the  Slievebloom  range  between  Eing^s  county  and  Queen's  county,  they  are  the  only  heights 
of  considerable  greatness  in  Ireland.  The  south-western  and  the  western  congeries,  in  consequence 
of  their  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country  and  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  Atlantic, 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  cut  into  a  deep  and  rugged  alternation  of  steep  promontory  and  far-invading 
bay ;  and,  in  most  of  these  alternations,  they  present  the  interesting  phenomenon,  that  the  bed  or 
bottom  of  the  bays  consists  of  secondary  or  carboniferous  limestone,  while  the  promontories  are 
composed  of  either  primitive  or  transition  rocks,  particularly  of  granite,  mica  shite,  quartz  rock, 
greywacke,  and  old  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  All  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast,  most  of 
those  on  the  interior  or  landward  side  of  the  seaboard,  and  even  some  of  the  few  which  occur  to- 
ward the  central  districts  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  naturally  systematic 
arrangement,  consisting  not  so  much  of  ranges  or  groups  as  of  utterly  irregular  amassments,  and 
occasionally  of  isolated  heights ;  and  the  principal  series  which  present  an  elongated  and  continu- 
ous character  of  the  form  of  a  ridge  in  any  part  of  the  country  are  the  Carlingford  mountains  in 
Louth,  the  Mount-Leinster  or  Blackstairs  mountains  between  Wexford  and  Carlow,  the  Cummeragh 
mountains  across  Waterford,  the  Enockmeledown  mountains  between  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
the  Galtee  mountains  in  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  the  Nagles  mountains  in  Cork,  and  the 
Slievebloom  mountains  between  Queen's  county  and  King's  county.  Some  of  the  congeries  or 
amassments  of  mountains,  as  those  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  are  a  singular  combination  of  irksome- 
ness  and  romance,  of  hoyden  tameness  and  piquant  interest ;  some,  as  those  of  Mayo,  eastern 
Tyrone,  northern  Kilkenny,  and  eastern  and  western  Clare,  are  dingily  and  drearily  moorish ; 
some,  as  those  of  Antrim,  combine  the  featureless  tableau  in  surface  with  the  most  varied  and 
powerful  escarpment  in  declivity ;  some,  as  those  of  northern  Clare  and  southern  Tipperary,  par- 
ticularly the  Galtees,  unite  the  finest  curvatures  of  outline  with  the  deepest  verdure  in  colour ; 
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&nd  some,  as  those  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  south-western  Cork,  exquisitely  unite  the  grand,  the 
savage,  and  even  the  terrible  in  themselves,  with  the  beautiful  and  the  brilliant  in  their  inter- 
secting glens  and  lakes. 

The  low  or  champaign  country  of  Ireland  can,  to  a  very  small  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
▼alleys  like  the  low  surface  of  England,  and  still  less  as  an  alternation  of  vales  with  hiUs  as  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Sootloid ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  for  the  most  part  either  such  an  expanse  of 
apparently  dead  level,  or  such  a  sheet  of  fitful  undulations,  or  such  a  labyrinth  of  diluvial  hills 
and  winding  hollows,  that  the  stranger  who  scans  it  with  the  most  practised  eye  is  rarely  able  to 
conjecture  the  direction  of  any  one  prevailing  declination.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  low  coun- 
try of  Ulster,  particularly  in  Down  and  Armagh,  is  such  a  continuous,  vast,  and  mazy  series  of  low, 
curved,  fertile  hills,  cut  into  individual  isolation  by  sinuous  dells  and  dingles  and  mimic  vales,  that 
a  Briton  who  travels  among  them  during  only  a  few  hours  begins  to  feel  bewilderment  with  their 
close  scenes  of  beauty ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  low  grounds  of  the  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly the  corcasses  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  "  the  golden  vale  "  in  Limerigk  and  Tipperary,  and 
the  great  grazing  district  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  present  the  appearance  of  the  most  luxuriant 
steppe  or  prairie,  cut  into  small  sections  and  sprinkled  with  human  dwellings ;  another  consider- 
able or  even  large  proportion,  as  the  great  district  called  the  Bog  of  Allen,  is  a  dismal  level  of 
brown  bog,  a  horrible  chaos  of  peat  and  morass,  occasionally  broken  and  relieved  by  edgings  of 
wood  and  intervening  tracts  of  fiat  arable  land ;  another  considerable  proportion,  as  most  of  the 
county  of  Longford  and  of  the  great  plain  of  Connaught,  combines  the  characters  or  interweaves 
the  texture  of  the  grazing  fiats  and  the  level  bogs ;  a  smaller  proportion,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
plain  of  Connaught  and  a  part  of  the  north  of  Clare,  is  a  verdant  plain  profusely  encumbered  with 
enormous  blocks  of  naked  rock,  and  forming  the  '^ Arabia  Pctrea"  of  Ireland;  another  smaller 
proportion,  or  most  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  presents  a  prevailingly  low  surface,  broken  and  marred 
with  the  tilting  up  and  the  cropping  out  of  rock,  just  as  if  it  had  in  some  degree  been  shaken  and 
disturbed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  multitudes  of  pendicles  and  tiny  districts  dispersed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  otherwise  level  country,  are  sheets  of  horizontal  strata  lying  upon  horizontal 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  tumulated  with  hillocky  accumulations  of  limestone  diluvium.  ''The 
peculiar  flatness  of  the  interior  of  Ireland,"  observes  Mr.  GriflSth,  ''has  been  the  probable  cause  of 
those  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  matter,  composed  of  clay  and  limestone  gravel,  which,  in  the 
form  of  low  but  steep  ridges  of  hill,  occur  so  abundantly  throughout  the  middle  districts,  and 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Eskcrs.  These  ridges  of  limestone  gravel  probably 
cfiginated  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  either  wholly  or  partially  submerged,  from  eddies 
formed  by  undulations  in  the  surface.  That  the  surface  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rapid  currents  of  water,  is  evidenced  by  the  deep  parallel  scratches,  sometimes  amounting  to 
lurrows,  which  may  be  frequently  observed  on  the  surface  of  solid  rocks,  when  the  diluvial  soil 
has  been  removed.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  gravel  hills  were  rapidly  deposited  from  water  in 
violent  action,  from  their  frequently  consisting  of  an  intermixture  of  large  masses  of  rock  partially 
rounded,  with  small  gravel,  and  even  with  clay  and  sand,  The  origin  of  those  immense  tracts  of 
bog  which  are  everywhere  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  fiat  country  may  also  be  attributed  to 
the  stagnant  water  pent  up,  as  we  now  find  it,  above  the  level  of  the  dry  country,  by  gravel  hills 
which  form  a  continuous  ridge,  though  not  of  equal  height,  round  the  bog  edge,*  Thus  we  find 
Eskers  surrounding  the  several  divisions  of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen,  and  the  whole  of  the  bogs  con- 
tained in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  8hannon,  Suck,  Brusna,  Camlin,  Inny,  and  the  Barrow,  and  of 
its  several  tributary  streams.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  study  of  the  gravel  hills  becomes 
highly  interesting  and  instructive,  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  waters. 
Thus  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Westport,  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
gravel  hills  with  which  the  country  is  studded  are  extremely  narrow  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  very  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  having  bluff  fietces  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
deep  and  lengthened  valleys  between  them.  This  fact  shows  that,  in  this  place,  the  direction  of 
the  current  was  westward  towards  Clew  bay ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  lime- 
rtone  gravel  islands  in  that  bay  partake  of  the  appearance  and  character  of  inland  gravel  hills. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  near  to  Lough  Conn  and  Killalla  bay,  the  direction 
of  the  gravel  hills  is  north  and  south,  having  their  bluff  heads  to  the  south ;  hence  it  msj  be 
argued,  that  in  the  >'icinity  this  current  took  a  northerly  course." 

MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  preceding  section,  we  have  indicated  the  general  arrangement  and  the  distinctive  char- 
of  the  mountains  of  Ireland ;  in  the  articles  on  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught^ 

♦  Tlitr  boUom  of  the  bug  is  fUna^-s  lower  Ihiai  the  present  outlet  for  the  water. 
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we  have  noticed  with  comparatiye  minuteness  their  matual  collocations  or  several  positions ;  and 
in  the  articles  on  the  counties,  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  described  them  in  detail,  and  fullj 
exhibited  them  both  in  their  own  features  and  in  their  connection  with  the  low  countries  at  their 
bases.  In  the  present  section,  therefore,  we  require  to  do  little  more  than  to  take  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  glance  at  them,  first  in  their  grand  circuit  round  the  seaboard,  and  next  in  their 
detached  members  in  the  interior.  As  those  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  eastern  Fer- 
managh are  to  a  certain  extent  connected  into  one  vast  congeries,  we  ought  probably  to  commence 
our  view  at  the  embouchure  and  basin  of  the  Erne ;  but  we  will  spare  some  elaboration  of  thought 
to  both  our  readers  and  ourselves,  and  will  at  the  same  time  obtain  equally  distinct  perceptions,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  subdivisional  lines  drawn  through  this  congeries  by  the  Swilly  and  the 
Foyle,  and  so  commencing  our  sketch,  in  this  section  as  in  former  ones,  at  Malin  Head,  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  mainland  of  the  kingdom. 

The  isthmus  of  Innishowen,  from  Lough  SwiUy  at  Inch  Island  eastward  to  the  head  of  Lough 
Foyle,  is  low  ground ;  and  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  terminating  in  Malin  Head  in  the 
north-west  and  Innishowen  Head  in  the  north-east,  may  be  regarded  as  one  congeries  of  upland, 
filing  off  on  all  sides  from  the  central  summit  of  SHevesnaught,  whose  altitude  above  sea-level  is 
S,019  feet.  The  heights  to  the  north  of  this  central  one  lift  their  summits  principally  in  the  dose 
or  near  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  are  Sheskin  578  feet,  Crockraw  637  feet,  Crocknamara  808,  Latchet 
537,  a  height  3  miles  south-east  of  Camdonagh  816,  and  Craignamaddy  1,054 ;  those  to  the  east  of 
Slievesnaught  are  chiefly  Squire's  Cam  1,058  feet,  and  Orockglass  1,309 ;  those  to  the  south  are 
Eskaheen  1,377  feet,  the  Scalp  1,589,  Craig  749,  and  Clonglash  853 ;  and  those  to  the  west  are 
Slievemain  1,557,  Aghaweel  1,106,  Milltown  1,373,  Raghtenmore  1,656,  and  a  height  1^  mile  west 
of  Ballyliffin  818.  The  Donegal  or  western  part  of  the  grand  north-west  Ulster  congeries  of  moun* 
tains  is  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  valley  of  the  Foyle  up  to  Lifford,  and  may 
thence  be  sectioned  off  by  the  river  Moume  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Newtown-Stewart,  and  by  the 
rivulet  Derg  thence  to  Lough  Derg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  basis  of  the  Erne,  and 
within  4^  miles  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  mountainous  district  east 
of  these  boundaries  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Bann  and  the  plain  of  Lough 
Keagh, — on  the  south-east,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  vicinity  of  Dungannon  south-south- 
westward  to  the  north-western  vicinity  of  Clones, — and  on  the  south-west,  by  the  valley  of  the 
middle  and  lower  Erne ;  and  though,  in  a  loose  sense,  it  is  one  great  region  of  uplands,  and  mea- 
sures no  less  an  extreme  distance  southward  than  60  miles  fr^m  the  northern  coast,  yet  it  reaUy 
consists  of  a  number  of  nearly  separate  series  of  heights,  and  places  all  the  more  crowded  and  lofty 
portions  of  its  sur&ce  within  about  23  miles  of  the  northern  coast,  and  each  of  all  except  three  or 
four  of  even  its  remotest  summits  within  %5  miles  of  either  the  northern  coast  or  the  western.* 
The  principal  summits  within  and  along  the  culminating-line,  or  within  23  miles  of  the  northern 
coast,  are  Slievebuck  823  feet,  Legavannon  1,289,  a  height  3}  miles  east  of  Legavannon  842,  Neds- 
top  986,  Brown  Mountain  973,  Dullerton  516,  Slievekirk  1,225,  a  height  5{  miles  east  of  Slievekirk 
970,  Knockivee  969,  a  heiglit  3^  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Strabane  1,094,  a  height  5^  miles  east 
by  south  of  Strabane  1,343,  Crockdoish  1,087,  Slieveboy  854,  MuUaghmeash  797,  MuUaghcarb 
1,890,  Straw  Mountain  2,085,  Dart  Mountain  1,612,  a  height  1^  mile  east  of  Dart  Mountain  2,037, 
Sawel  2,236,  Munard  1,550,  a  height  1}  mile  east  of  Munard  2,064,  Streeve  1,280,  a  height  1{  mile 
south  of  Streeve  980,  White  Mountain  1,996,  Benbradagh  1,490,  Camtogher  1,521,  a  height  2  miles 
north  of  Camtogher  1,242,  Donald's  Hill  1,315,  Keady  1,101,  a  height  3  miles  north  of  Koady 
1,072,  Benyevenagh  1,260,  and  Giant's  Sconce  797 ;  and  the  principal  summits  south  of  the  cul- 
minating-line, or  fkrther  than  23  miles  from  the  northem  coast,  are  Croagh  1,260,  AltamuUen  939, 
a  height  4}  miles  east  of  AltamuUen  541,  Ardbarren  628,  Meagny  608,  Bessy  Bell  1,386,  Mary 
Grey  826,  a  height  3|  miles  south-east  of  Mary  Grey  1,370,  Slievemore  1,262,  Munteriony  1,432,  a 
height  ^  miles  south  of  Munteriony  1,096,  Broughderg,  1,088,  Bellevenamore  1,261,  Fir  Mountain 
1,188,  Slievegullion  1,730,  MuUyfa  808,  a  height  4  miles  south-west  of  MuUy&  857,  Crockenni^oe 
1,1S9,  Knockadrin  752,  Clenvannan  730,  a  height  3  miles  east  of  Clenvannan  870,  a  height  6( 
miles  north-east  of  Clenvannan  1,117,  Dooish  1,110,  a  height  3^  miles  south-east  of  Dooish  980,  a 
height  3|  miles  north-north-west  of  Pomeroy  993,  a  height  3^  miles  north-east  of  Pometoy  771, 
Knockadrin  752,  a  height  2^  miles  north-north-east  of  Lowtherstown  590,  Shantavany  1,035,  a 
height  3  miles  south-south-east  of  Fintona  706,  a  height  2  miles  north  of  Fintona  401,  a  height  5 
iniles  west  of  Ballygawley  690,  a  height  3  miles  east  of  Shantavany  863,  Barrack  Mountain  946, 
Topped  809,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Topped  643,  Cole  920,  a  height  5^  miles  west  of  Cole 
1,046,  a  height  2  miles  west-north-west  of  Cole  1,031,  a  height  4  miles  south-east  of  Shantavany 

*  Lough  Derg  being  only  9  miles  from  the  head  of  Donegal  bay,  the  portions  of  the  district  most  remote  from 
the  northern  coa^t  are  comparatively  near  tlie  western. 
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<IOO;  a  height  3  miles  south-east  of  Five-mile-Town  683,  a  height  6  miles  south-east  of  B^ve-mile- 
Town  1^5,  a  height  5  miles  south-east  of  Clogher  752,  listersee  892,  TuUy  874,  Cammore,  1,032, 
tad  a  height  5^  miks  north  of  Cammore  683. 

The  mountahis  of  Antrim  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  the  summits  of  a  culminating  line  very 
aear  the  eastern  shore  or  the  tumulations  of  a  slowlj  gradiated  descent  toward  the  west ;  they 
are  hounded  on  the  west  hj  the  Tale  of  the  Main  and  the  plain  of  Lough  Keagh, — and  on  the 
•oath  bj  Bdfi&st  Lough  and  the  valley  of  the  Lagan ;  and  in  no  instance  are  they  &rther  than  12 
miles  £rom  the  sea, — in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  more  than  6  miles.  IHheii  principal  summits 
in  the  north  are  a  height  1  mile  south  of  Ballintoy  672  feet,  Knocklade  1,685,  a  height  4^  miles  east 
of  Knocklade  1,036,  and  a  height  4|  miles  north  of  Cushendall  1,013 ;  the  principal  in  the  east 
are  fflieveanorra  1,676,  a  height  1^  mile  north  of  Slieveanorra  1,013,  Trostan  1,810,  Slieveanee 
1,782,  a  height  2^  miles  north-east  of  Clough  987,  a  height  3|  miles  west  of  Trostan  1,359,  Cam- 
eormack  1,431,  a  height  1^  mile  east-south-east  of  Camcormack  1,165,  Kachore  1,179,  Collin  1,419, 
a  height  1|  mile  south  of  Collin  1,321,  Blemish  1,437,  Craigy  Hill  1,055,  a  height  4  miles'  west  of 
Oraigy  Hill  938,  Loughduff  1,262,  a  height  4  miles  west  of  Loughduff  1,236,  Agnew^s  Hill  1,558,  a 
height  5^  miles  west  of  Agnew's  Hill  1,098,  Wee  CoUm  1,006,  Big  CoUm  1,159,  a  height  4  miles 
•outh-flonth-west  of  Lame  707,  a  height  3^  miles  south-west  of  Lame  598,  and  a  height  5}  miles 
■oath-east  of  Lame  465 ;  and  the  principal  in  the  south  are  a  height  behind  Black  Head  431,  a 
height  2^  miles  north  of  Carrickfergus  745,  a  height  4  miles  west  of  Carrickfergus  1,025,  a  height 
half-a-mUe  east  of  Cammoney  788,  Cave  Hill  1,185,  Devis  1,567,  a  height  3  miles  south-south- 
west at  Bevis  1,081,  and  a  height  3  miles  north  of  lisbum  820. — ^The  mountains  on  the  north 
eoast  of  Down  are  a  small  chain  behind  Hollymount,  3|  miles  from  Belfisut  Lough,  and  720  feet  in 
extreme  altitude ;  and  those  in  the  south-east  form  two  groups, — the  SHevecroob  mountains  10 
miles  irora  the  sea,  and  the  Moume  mountains  occupying  all  the  peninsula  between  the  sea  and 
Loagfa  Cariingford,  and  extending  13  miles  into  the  interior.  The  chief  summits  of  SHevecroob 
are  only  three  of  respectively  1,755,  893,  and  880  feet  in  altitude ;  and  the  principal  summits  of 
the  Moume  mountains  are  Knockleveagh  785,  a  height  3  miles  south-west  of  Hilltown  1,196, 
Bagle  mountain  2,081,  Pigeon  mountain  1,735,  Hen  mountain  1,187,  Cock  mountain  1,667,  Slieve- 
aaman  1,053,  Slievemuck  2,198,  Slievenaglory  1,450,  Slieve  Bingian  2,449,  Slievebig  2,384,  Butter 
moantain  2,137,  Slievemore  2,443,  Slievedonard  2,796,  Finlieve  1,868,  St.  Bane  1,595,  and  a  height 
2^  miles  north-west  of  Kilked  1,013. — ^The  North  Louth  and  the  Armagh  mountains  extend  north- 
westward from  near  the  point  of  Cariingford  peninsula,  attain  an  extreme  distance  of  19  miles 
from  the  head  of  Bundalk  bay,  are  cut  into  two  sections  by  the  deep  narrow  valley  through  which 
pasws  the  great  north  road  from  Dublin  to  Bel&st,  and  have  an  extreme  breadth  in  their  north- 
west section  of  12|  miles,  and  in  their  south-east  section  of  5.  Their  principal  summits  north- 
west €f(  the  Dublin  and  BelfiE^  road  are  Mullyash  1,034  feet,  Armagh-Breague  1,200,  Derrygry 
1,093,  Dead-man's  Hill  1,178,  a  height  1  mile  east  of  Newtown-Hamilton  870,  a  height  I^  mile 
0CMith-west  of  Newtown-Hamilton  838,  Newry  mountain  1,385,  SlieveguHion  1,893,  and  a  height 
1^  mile  north-north-east  of  Forkhill  896 ;  and  the  principal  in  the  section  south-east  of  the  Dublin 
md  Bdfiwt  road  are  a  height  2  miles  north-east  of  Flurry  Bridge  796,  a  height  3  miles  south-east 
«f  Florry  Bridge  1,674,  Oeirlingford  mountain  1,935,  and  SlievensrOlogh  1,024. — The  South  Louth 
letratains  are  a  smaH  and  scattered  series  at  the  distance  of  from  5^  to  16  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  3  miles  south  of  Dunleer  435  feet,  a  height  4  miles  east- 
•ootb-east  of  Collon  676,  Belpatrick  789,  a  height  3  miles  north  by  east  of  Belpatrick  517,  Slieve- 
ftregfa  753,  and  Mount  Inver  563. 

The  DaUin,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Wexford  mountains,  form  a  belt  across  the  south  of  co. 
Dahlhi,  occupy  the  whole  of  co.  Wicklow,  send  down  a  few  western  declivities  within  the  eastern 
Knmdzry  of  co.  Kildare,  and  form  a  narrow  and  intenrupted  belt  across  the  north  end  of  co. 
Wexford ;  they  extend  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  have  a  mean  breadth  of  about  19  miles, 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  29^ ;  and  they  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  regarded  as  one  great 
eongeriet  felling  off  on  all  sides  from  the  stupendous  central  mass  of  Lugnaquilla.  A  district  of 
iboat  120  square  miles  to  the  north  of  Lugnaquilla  is  so  wildly  upland  and  iireclaimably  waste 
n  to  be  quite  uninhabited,  and  might  probably  claim  to  be,  in  one  sense,  the  nucleus  of  the  entire 
congeries ;  yet  Lugnaquilla  itself  is  not  only  the  highest  ground,  having  an  altitude  of  3,039  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  occupies  the  most  central  position,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  is  surrounded  by 
aftost  of  the  wild  and  waste  tracts.  The  principal  summits  between  the  southem  environs  of 
IKiMin  and  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  through  Lugnaquilla,  are  Slievethout  1,308,  Tallaght 
1,306,  a  height  1  mile  north-west  of  Tallaght  1,008,  a  height  4  miles  east  of  Tallaght  1,008,  Three 
Eock  mountain  1,763,  a  height  1^  mile  south-west  of  Three  Rock  mountain  1,340,  a  height  4|  miles 
west-north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,927,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,825,  a  height  2 
lailes  west  by  north  of  Enniskerry  1,482,  a  height  G\  miles  west-north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,607, 
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Kippure  mountain  2,473,  a  height  2|  miles  north-east  of  Kippure  1,716,  a  height  1|  mile  west- 
north-west  of  Kippure  2,364,  Butter  mountain  1,459,  a  height  1^  mile  east  of  Butter  mountain 
1,532,  a  height  3  miles  east-north-east  of  Butter  mountain  2,033,  Slieveroe  1,093,  Sorrel  Hill  1,975, 
a  height  1^  mile  east  of  Sorrel  Hill  926,  a  height  2  miles  south-west  of  the  village  of  Sranamuck 
2,364,  a  height  H  mile  east-south-east  of  Sranamuck  1,631,  Djoucc  mountain  2,384,  a  height  2^  miles 
south-east  of  Djouce  1,056,  Sugarloaf  mountain  1,651,  a  height  1^  mile  west  of  Sugarloaf  1,073,  a 
height  4j  miles  south  of  Sorrel  Hill  1,551,  Thonelagee  2,683,  a  height  1|  mile  north  of  Thonela^ 
2,307,  a  height  4j  miles  north-north-east  of  Thonelagee  2,364,  Trooperstown  Hill  1,407,  a  height 
6J  miles  north  of  Trooperstown  Hill  1,581,  a  height  5J  miles  north-west  of  Ashford  1,183,  Slieve- 
cradoe  1,791,  a  height  4  miles  south-east  of  Slievecradoe  2,095,  a  height  4  miles  west-north-west 
of  Slievercadoe  703,  a  height  5  miles  south-west  of  Slievecradoe  861,  a  height  5  miles  south  of 
Slievecradoe  1,037,  Comaderry  2,296,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Comaderry  1J930,  a  height  3 
miles  north  by  west  of  Comaderry  981,  Lugduff  2,148,  a  height  2|  miles  north-east  of  Lugduff  1,833, 
Carrickmore  1,252,  and  a  height  3^  miles  north  of  Carrickmore  653 ;  and  the  principal  sunmiits 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  through  Lugnaquilla,  are  Timorin  1,023,  a  height  3 
miles  east  of  Timorin  1,256,  Mount  Caldeen  2,143,  Knockreagh  1,559,  a  height  3  miles  south-east 
of  Knockreagh  474,  Knockpatrick  851,  Slievenamow  1,478,  a  height  Ij  mile  south-south-west  of 
Slievenamow  865,  Croghan  2,175,  Bola  Hill  894,  a  height  1  mile  west  by  south  of  Bathdrum  704, 
a  height  1^  mile  west-north-west  of  Rathdrum  759,  Collon  782,  Knockreagh  1|  mile  east-south-east 
of  Rathvilly  593,  Eagle  Hill  973,  Cushlawn  1,318,  a  height  5^  miles  south-east  of  Eagle  Hill  1,416,  a 
height  5|  miles  south-south-east  of  Slievenamow  1,279,  a  height  2  miles  south  of  Cushlawn  744, 
a  height  3  J  miles  south-south-west  of  Bohi  Hill  860,  Croghan-Kinshela  1,985,  a  height  3  miles  west 
of  Arklow  410,  a  height  1^  mile  south  of  Arklow  411,  a  height  6|  miles  south-west  of  Tinnehely 
1,381,  a  height  3J  miles  south-west  of  Tinnehely  1,171,  a  height  1|  mile  west  of  Tinnehely  1,312, 
Conna  Hill  1,491,  Kilkevin  Hill  1,063,  Slieveboy  1,384,  and  Tara  Hill  825,— The  Mount  Leinster 
and  Blackstairs  mountains,  between  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Carlow,  are  strictly  an  interior  range, 
and  extend  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  mean  distance  from  it  of  22  miles ;  and  their  principid 
summits  are  Mount  Leinster  2,604  feet,  Blackstairs  mountain  2,411,  and  White  mountain  1,627. 
A  congeries  west  and  south-west  of  New  Ross,  and  from  10^  to  16^  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
have  for  their  chief  summits  Cammerous  Hill  598  feet,  Carrickbum  766,  Killegney  537,  Lackan 
628,  and  Slievekelter  887.  The  Forth  mountain,  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  has  an 
altitude  of  774  feet. 

The  Cummeragh  or  MonavuUagh  mountains  in  co.  Waterford,  form  a  continuous  range,  with 
some  offshoots  and  partial  disseverments,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  Dungarvan  Harbour, 
northward  to  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clonmel ;  they  lie  at  the  distance  of  from  4^  to  18 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  3|  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town 
of  Dungarvan  608  feet,  a  height  3|  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Dungarvan  966,  a  height  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Dungarvan  1,039,  a  height  6J  miles  north-east  of  Dungarvan  1,321,  a  height  7 
miles  west-south-west  of  Kilmacthomas  1,952,  Seefin  2,387,  a  height  2  miles  east-north-east  of 
Seefin  2,180,  a  height  3^  miles  east  of  Seefin  1,248,  a  height  2|  miles  north-west  of  Seefin  1,321,  a 
height  3  miles  north-east  of  Seefin  2,597,  a  height  3|  miles  north-north-east  of  Seefin  2,504,  a 
height  5J  miles  west-north-west  of  Seefin  864,  a  height  4J  miles  north-north-west  of  Seefin  867,  a 
height  4|  miles  north-north-east  of  Seefin  2,028,  a  height  7|  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Seefin 
1,285,  Knockanaffrin  2,478,  a  height  1^  mile  north-north-west  of  Knockanaffrin  2,181,  a  height  2 
miles  north-north-west  of  Knockanaffrin  1,751,  a  height  3J  miles  north  by  west  of  Knockanaffrin 
1,225,  a  height  3|  miles  east-south-east  of  Clonmel  1,875,  a  height  1^  mile  south  of  Clonmel  1,081, 
a  height  3|  miles  south-east  of  Clonmel  1,225,  a  height  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Clonmel  1,071, 
a  height  4f  miles  south-west  of  Clonmel  721,  a  height  1|  mile  north  by  west  of  Kilmacthomas 
400,  and  a  height  1^  mile  north  of  Kilmacthomas  540.  The  mountains  of  Drum  extend  parallel 
to  the  coast  between  Dungarvan  and  the  vicinity  of  Youghal  Harbour,  at  the  distance  of  from  1 J 
mile  to  8  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  have  altitudes  of  500,  664,  709,  759» 
625,  664,  782,  728,  993,  695,  807,  and  452  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Knockmeledown  mountains 
are  a  broad  interior  range,  at  the  distance  of  from  13  to  24  miles  from  the  sea,  extending  15  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  placing  their  watershed  along  the  boundary 
between  co.  Waterford  and  co.  Tipperary;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  2|  miles 
north-west  of  Cappoquin  653  feet,  a  height  3  miles  north-east  of  Cappoquin  689,  Crow  Hill  1,003, 
a  height  IJ  mile  west-north-west  of  Crow  Hill  1,096,  Dyrick  1,297,  Knocknamask  1,591,  a  height 
1|  mile  east  of  Knocknamask  1,417,  Knocknafallia  2,199,  Knockanare  2,149,  Knockmeledown 
2,609,  Knockasterkin  2,084,  a  height  1^  mile  west-south-west  of  Knockasterkin  1,668,  a  height  3 
miles  south  by  west  of  Knockasterkin  1,086,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Lismore  732,  a  height 
4|  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballyduff,  1,031,  a  height  3j  miles  north  of  Ballyduff  1;164,  a  height 
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3]  milea  wesi-north-wcst  of  Ballyduff  777,  Knocknalough  1,028,  a  height  1  mile  east  of  Knockna- 
loagh  1,066,  West  Croghan  1,718,  a  height  IJ  mile  south-west  of  West  Croghan  2,101,  Sugarloaf 
Hill  2,144,  KnockshanahuUion  2,150,  Knockanard  1,337,  and  Carra  Hill  1,189. — The  Galtees  moun- 
tains are  an  interior  range,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  the  mean  distance  of  32  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  extending  west-south-westward  from  the  vicinity  of  Cahir  in  co.  Tipperary  to  the 
eastern  vicinity  of  CharleviUe  on  the  mutual  border  of  co.  Limerick  and  co.  Cork ;  and  their 
principal  summits  within  Tipperary  have  altitudes  of  2,166,  2,109,  844,  1,141,  1,183,  2,378,  1,969, 
2,638,  2,588,  1,977,  1,591,  856,  1,476,  1,473,  1,782,  1,577,  and  856  feet  above  sea-level;  their  loftiest 
sammit,  Galteemore,  is  on  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
3,015  feet;  and  their  principal  summits  within  Limerick  and  Cork,"^  are  Slievereagh,  Knock- 
taniso,  Leaderry,  Carrigeena,  Ballyorra,  and  Seefin — ^the  last  1,706  feet  in  altitude. — The  Eilworth 
mountains,  within  co.  Cork,  are  a  westward  continuation  of  the  Enockmeledown  mountains,  7 
miles  in  extent,  and  not  remarkable  for  either  altitude  or  character. — The  Nagles  and  the  Boggra 
mountains,  are.  two  interior  and  somewhat  continuous  ranges,  westward  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fermoy  to  the  vicinity  of  Mill-street ;  they  have  a  mean  distance  of  from  23  to  31  miles  from  the 
sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Rathcormack  mountain,  Enockinskea  1,388  feet,  Sechane, 
Kagles,  Mount  Hillary,  Eaglets  Nest,  Oigveaul,  and  EnockacappuL  The  southern  mountains  of  . 
Cork  extend  westward  from  the  southern  vicinity  of  Bandon  to  Bantry  bay ;  they  are  situated  at 
the  distance  of  from  5^  to  13^  miles  from  the  sea ;  their  principal  summits  between  Bandon  and 
the  town  of  Bantry,  are  Rathronan  Hill,  Skea  QiU,  Mount  Bandon,  Ballinard,  Yew  Trea  Rock, 
Cairick&dda  1,028  feet,  Owen  mountain  1,760  feet,  Milawn,  and  Clondarly ;  the  principal  summits 
in  the  peninsula  on  the  south-east  side  of  Dunmanus  bay,  are  Mount  Gabriel  1,335,  Enockmadden 
1,029,  8assin  Hill,  and  a  height  of  759  feet  immediately  behind  Mizen  Head ;  and  the  principal 
flommit  in  the  peninsula  between  Dunmanus  bay  and  Bantry  is  Enockavrane.  The  Sheehy 
mountains  are  situated  a  little  north-north-west  of  the  Yew  Tree  Rock  summit  of  the  preceding 
series,  and  from  7^  to  16  miles  north-east  of  the  head  of  Bantry  bay ;  and  they  have  an  extreme 
altitude  of  1,796  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Slicvemisk  and  the  Caha  mountains  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  between  Bantry  bay  and  the  Eenmare  estuary ;  the  Derrynasaggart  or  Slieve-Logher 
moantains  form  a  continuation  of  the  Caha  series  north-eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  at 
MiUstreet ;  and  the  principal  summits  of  the  triple  series,  enumerating  them  from  the  point  of  tho 
peninsula  north-eastward,  are  Lohanmore,  Enockoura,  Gaule,  Enockahoag,  Hungry  Hill  2,249 
feet.  Drum,  Idede,  Lateran,  Comingany,  Ei^ockgarran,  Glenkeagh,  Pinkeen,  Shandrum,  Gullybo, 
Gabrigeen,  Monagour,  Curreal,  the  Paps,  and  Cahirbama  2,234  feet.  The  Iveragh,  Dunkerrin,  and 
Magonihy  mountains  fill  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Eenmare  estuary  and 
Bantry  bay ;  include  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks,  with  the  monarch  mountain  of  Ireland ;  embosom 
the  exquisite  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Lakes  of  EiUamcy ;  and  extend  east-north-eastward 
thenoe  to  Olenflcsk ; — and  the  principal  summits  of  their  peninsular  division  gouth-east  of  the 
Inny,  are  Croghan,  Pickoen,  Skialagh,  Tureen,  Guibane,  Coomenagh  2,535  feet,  Dreemagreen, 
Rnockaninvaan,  and  Ooombull ;  the  principal  summits  in  their  peninsular  division  north-east  of 
the  Inny,  are  Enockagalisky,  a  height  of  1,351  feet  immediately  behind  Bolus  Head,  Lateeve 
Hill,  Corrabeg,  Corramore,  Fohilly  886  feet,  Ferraoyle,  Eilkane,  Enocknatubrid,  Bennetee,  Enock- 
dynahan,  Knocknadober,  CuUeen  2,231  feet,  Coomlancaran,  Drung,  and  Curragheen ;  the  principal 
summits  of  the  Reeks,  and  thence  to  the  western  bank  of  the  lakes,  are  Carrantual  3,404  feet, 
the  Sugarloaf,  the  Toomies,  and  the  Glena  Purple  mountains ;  and  the  principal  summits  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lakes,  and  thence  eastwaixl,  arc  Turk  mountain,  Mangerton,  and  Croghan — 
the  second  2,754  feet  in  altitude. — The  Corkaguiney  and  Southern  Trughenackmy  mountains 
eocupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,  extend  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Maine  a 
little  west  of  Castle-Island,  and  are  in  no  instance  farther  than  12  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their 
principal  summits  are  Mount  Eagle,  Sugarloaf,  Brandon  3,126  feet,  Crosskerdagh,  Binbrae,  Bin- 
shehy  2,710  feet,  Cappaclou^,  Ballyvalder,  Bautregaun  2,784  feet,  Cahirconree,  and  Slievemish. 
Tlie  mountains  of  North  Eerry  form  one  congeries  with  the  Mullagharerik  mountains  in  co. 
Limerick,  and  the  Use  and  the  Pobl>e  O'Eeefe  mountains  in  co.  Cork ;  this  congeries  attains  an 
extreme  distance  of  33^  miles  from  the  western  sea ;  its  seaward  side  rapidly  recedes  inward,  so 
as,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  height  of  Enockanore,  to  possess  a  mean  distance  from  the 
•ea  of  aliout  lOj  miles ;  and  its  principal  summits  are  Doon  Mountain,  the  Stacks  mountains,  Tay- 
logfa  Hill,  Cahan,  Enaghadave,  Enockacur,  Enockanadrive,  Mount  Eagle  Loyal,  Enocknacabrig, 
Knocklilavan,  Tor  1,329  feet,  Glcntora,  the  Use  mountains,  the  Clanruddery  mountains,  Demana- 
berg,  Knocknaglaghan,  Enock brack,  Enockfrcaghan,  Enocknagossy,  Enockmanaghan,  Mienskavan, 
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Knockandril,  Eilkinie,  Enooknabarna,  Mullaghareirk,  Mullaglianish,  Oommeryoonnell,  Eiltane^ 
Knockanore  8dO  feet,  Meenyeen,  Drumadda,  Rooskagh,  Enockfinisk,  danstan,  and  Enock- 
lagee. 

The  western  mountains  of  Clare,  or  those  situated  between  the  valley  of  the  Fergus  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Corcomroe  and  Burren,  include  a  few  considerable  summits,  but 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  simply  the  higher  grounds  of  a  sort  of  moorish  tableau ;  they  are,  in 
no  instance,  farther  than  16^  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  of  554 
feet  in  the  parish  of  Eilmichael,  a  height  of  700  in  Eilmurry,  Enocknaboley  701,  a  height  of  425 
in  Eildysert,  two  heights  of  500  and  699  in  Clondagad,  two  heights  of  669  and  672  in  Eilmaley, 
Slievecallan  1,282,  two  heights  of  661  and  843  in  Eilfarboy,  two  heights  of  487  and  493  in  Inagh, 
a  height  of  485  in  Eilmanaheen,  a  height  of  510  in  Eilmacrehy,  Slievebeg  525,  two  heights  of  635 
and  920  in  Rathbomey,  the  Slieve-Elva  mountains  1,134, 1,109,  and  1,004,  two  heights  of  562  and 
678  in  Eillilagh,  Turlough  Hill  945,  Cappanavalla  1,023,  a  height  of  821  in  Eillonaghan,  two 
heights  of  1,044  and  647  in  Gleninagh,  Moneen  mountain  862,  and  a  height  of  1,008  in  Ought- 
mana.  The  Sliove-Bamagh  mountains,  or  south-eastern  mountains  of  Clare,  are  a  wholly  interior 
congeries,  at  the  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  situated  between  the  Ougamee 
and  the  Shannon ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  two  heights  of  566  and  1,010  in  the  parish  of 
Eilfinaghta,  Enockaphunta  843,  a  height  of  1,018  in  Eilseily,  Enockglass  541,  Cragnamurragh 
1,729,  Glennagalliagh  in  Eillokennedy  1,458,  Glennagalliagh  in  Eillaloe  1,746,  Enocknalecka  818, 
a  height  of  1,019  in  Ogonelloe,  and  a  height  of  1,353  in  Eillaloe.  The  Slieve-Baughta  Mountains 
are  separated  from  the  preceding  congeries  only  by  the  valley  of  Scarriff;  they  extend  about  17 
miles  north-north-eastward,  so  as  to  form  a  screen  to  the  greater  part  of  Lough  Derg ;  they  are 
situated  at  the  distance  of  from  12  to  24^  miles  from  the  head  of  Qalway  bay ;  and  their  principal 
summits  are  two  heights  of  829  and  990  in  the  parish  of  Inchicronan,  four  heights  of  1,064,  533, 
755,  and  308  in  Tullagh,  five  heights  of  1,312,  448,  569,  724,  and  992  in  Feakle,  three  heights  of 
765,  1,126,  and  1,028  in  Moynoe,  a  height  of  944  in  Tomgraney,  a  height  of  977  in  Eilthomas, 
three  heights  of  1,060, 1,207,  and  799  in  Eilleenadeema,  the  Scalp  1,074,  three  heights  of  692, 602, 
and  562  in  Ballinakill,  a  height  of  655  in  Inniscalthra,  and  a  height  of  407  in  Eilbeaconty.  The 
Cunnemara  mountains  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  area  between  Lough  Corrib  and  the  sea,  and 
between  Galway  bay  and  Eillery  Harbour ;  their  remotest  summit  is  20^  miles  distant  from  the 
sea ;  their  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  MoycuUen,  or  in  the  south,  are  Booroughauu 
Hill  541  feet,  Eeeraun-Duff  Hill  420,  Enockaunanilra  627,  two  heights  of  737  and  1,138  in  the 
parish  of  Eilcommon,  and  a  height  of  633  in  Eillanin;  the  principal  summits  on  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  baronies  of  Ross  and  Ballinahinch  are  four  of  2,128,  2,307,  2,193,  and  1,536  feet ; 
the  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  Ross,  or  in  the  north-east,  are  Bunnocuneen  1,902, 
Devil's  Mother  2,131,  five  heights  of  1,370,  1,230,  2,218,  2,052,  and  1,383  in  the  parish  of  Ross,  and 
a  height  of  1,697  in  the  parish  of  Ballinrobe ;  and  the  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  Bal- 
linahinch, or  in  the  centre  and  the  north-west,  are  Bencullagh  2,084,  Benbawn  2,395,  Bencorr 
2,336,  Benlettery  1,904,  Garraun  1,973,  a  height  of  1,172  in  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  a  height  of 
700  in  Oraey,  and  five  heights  of  987,  428, 1,024,  1,164,  and  741  in  Moyrus.  The  southern  moun- 
tains of  Mayo,  or  those  of  Murrisk  and  Slieve-Partree,  are  partly  situated  between  Eillery  Harbour 
and  Clew  bay,  and  extend  21  miles  eastward  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  their  principal  summits  are 
Benbury  2,610  feet,  Muikea  2,682,  Bengorm  2,224,  BengorriflT  2,039,  Farmnamore  2,210,  a  height 
3  miles  north-east  of  Farmnamore  1,694,  Toneysall  1,270,  Slieve-Bohaun  1,294,  Curveigh  704, 
Slieve-Mahanagh  785,  Bohen  723,  Oughty  1,104,  Croaghpatrick  2,510,  Enockfoda  957,  Enocka- 
kishaun  1,286,  and  Corvockbrack  1,287.  The  north-western  mountains  of  Mayo  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Clew  bay,  and  on  the  east  by  Lough  Conn  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Moy ;  they 
occupy  a  space  of  nearly  26  miles  by  28,  yet  are  in  no  instance  further  than  14  miles  from  either 
the  open  ocean  or  some  great  inlet  of  it ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Enockletteragh  1,509 
fieet,  a  height  2|  miles  south  of  Enockletteragh  1,766,  Benmore  791,  Slieveglory  937,  Enocknatin- 
tree  1,646,  Cushcancurragh  2,262,  Slieveturk  1,322,  Nephinbeg  2,012,  Slievealp  1,084,  Slievecar 
2,368,  Croghan  802,  Enocklettercass  1,208,  Buckogh  1,922,  Berreencorrough  2,295,  Laplagh  462, 
Enockmore  1,259,  Spinkanilra  1,290,  a  height  3  miles  north-east  of  Spinkanilra  1,655,  a  height  2 
miles  north-north-east  of  Spinkanilra  420,  Nephin  2,646,  Enockshandrim  430,  Trista  Hill  430, 
Slievemore  439,  Glenoastle  Hill  760,  Gortmore  790,  Enocknalower  613,  Cubbin  876,  Garraphuill 
891,  a  height  5  miles  north-east  of  Garraphuill  1,092,  Clinsk  1,002,  Tannymore  1,117,  Glencolry 
1,155,  Maumakeogh  1,243,  Eeadochmeel  776,  Enocknadurave  667,  a  height  3  miles  south  of  Enock- 
nadurave  661,  Aughaleague  786,  and  Enockbohe  472.  Slievecama,  an  isolated  height,  20  miles 
due  east  of  the  middle  of  the  head  of  Clew  bay,  has  an  altitude  of  855  feet.  A  small  interior  range 
commences  10]^  miles  east-north-east  of  Slievecama,  extends  12^  miles  east  by  northward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lough  Cara,  is  situated  at  the  mean  distance  of  23  miles  from  the  northigcoast,  and  has 
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for  its  principal  sninxnits  Kilgarrow  693  feet,  MuUaghnoe  775,  a  height  2 j  miles  south-east  of  Mul« 
laghnoe  635,  and  Bockagh  745.  The  Lurgan  hills  or  Slieve-Gamph  mountains,  commence  9  miles 
south  of  the  head  of  KiUalla  bay  and  12  miles  north  by  east  of  Slieyecama ;  they  and  the  Ox 
mountains,  which  are  a  close  continuation  of  them,  extend  north-eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Ardna- 
glass  Harbour,  and  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  from  3}  miles  to  10  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
principal  summits  of  the  joint  series  are  Knockacleevaan  912  feet,  a  height  2^  miles  north-north- 
tast  of  KnockadeeTaan  1,095,  Croghan  741,  a  height  3^  miles  north-north-east  of  Croghan  1,096, 
Knooknasheegaon  1,168,  a  height  1}  mile  west  of  Enocknasheegaun  1,321,  Enockwarder  1,338, 
8es8uagan7  1,047,  Screebo  1,208,  Millan  1,446,  a  height  1  mile  north-east  of  Millan  1,464,  Long 
HiU  1,611,  a  height  4  miles  west-south-wesf  of  Long  HiU  1,078,  a  height  1  ndle  east-south-east  of 
Long  HUl  1,516,  CSanowmurry  1,238,  a  height  3^  miles  east-north-east  of  Oarrowmurry  903,  Enock- 
alongy  1,778,  a  height  1^  mile  west  by  south  of  Enockalongy  1,604,  and  a  height  2^  miles  east  of 
Knockalongy  654.  The  Curlew  mountains  are  a  small  series  between  Lough  Cara  and  Lough 
Arrow ;  they  are  not  &r  from  being  connected  with  Bockagh  mountain  on  the  south-west  and  the 
Braulieye  mountains  on  the  north-east ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Curlew  proper  863  feet, 
a  height  1}  mile  north-west  of  Curlew  proper  431,  Eeshcorrigan  1,183,  and  Carrowkeel  1,062.  The 
Braulieve,  Slieve-an-£rin,  Lurgankyle,  North  Leitrim,  Oarbery,  TuUaghagh,  Glenawley,  and 
Kagheraboy  mountains  are  an  irr^^ular  assemblage  of  congeries,  partly  maritime  and  partly 
inland,  dispersed  over  an  area  of  35  miles  by  36,  and  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Sligo  and 
Donegal  bays,  on  the  north-east  by  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  on  the  south-east  by  a  line  from  nearly 
the  head  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  to  nearly  the  foot  of  Lough  Allen,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Arrow  and  the  Uncion ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Mulrath  740  feet,  Dromorer 
650,  Claura  526,  Carrow  1,396,  Cashel  1,377,  a  height  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Cashel  1,098, 
81ieTe-an-Erin  1,922,  Bencroy  1,707,  Bartonny  1,301,  a  height  2J  miles  north  by  west  of  Ballycon- 
nel  1,281,  a  height  5^  miles  south-east  of  Swanlinbar  1,279,  Benbrack  1,648,  Slievenakilla  1,703, 
Kiltinhane  1,949,  Guilcagh  2,188,  a  height  3^  miles  east  of  Benbrack  632,  Cratty  1,213,  Enockinny 
628,  a  height  2  nnles  south-«ast  of  Red  Lion  733,  Oramore  854,  Belmore  1,312,  Shean  1,033,  a 
height  2^  miles  west  of  Shean  875,  Qlenalong  1,033,  Aghabohad  1,340,  a  height  3  miles  east  of 
Aghabohad  1,712,  Truskmore  2,072,  Bnickavillan  1,408,  Saddle  Hill  1,245,  Dooey  1,511,  MuUagh- 
matire  1,275,  a  height  1  mile  north  by  west  of  MuUaghmatire  1,422,  a  height  4  miles  south  of 
MuUaghmatire  1,388,  a  height  2^  miles  south-west  of  MuUaghmatire  419,  a  height  3  miles  north 
of  MuUaghmatire  485,  Benbo  1,365,  a  height  5  miles  south-east  of  Benbo  1,448,  a  height  3  miles 
south-east  of  Benbo  1,066,  GuUogeaboy  1,430,  Eing's  mountain  1,527,  Benbulben  1,722,  a  height 
Zi  miles  north  of  GuUogeaboy  1,044,  Enocknare  1,078,  SUevedreane  900,  SUsh  967,  a  height  4} 
miles  south-west  of  SUevedreane  651,  and  a  height  3  miles  west  of  the  viUage  of  Drumkeeran  1,117. 
The  great  western  section  of  the  vast  congeries  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry  mountains 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Donegal  hay  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Erne,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  frt>m  the  northern  extremity  of  Lower  Lough  Erne  to  Lough  Derg,  and  thence  along 
the  rivulet  Derg,  the  river  Moume,  the  river  Foyle,  the  isthmus  of  Innishowen,  and  Lough 
8winy ;  it  occupies  an  area  of  61  miles  in  extreme  length  and  40  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  yet  is 
nowhere  farther  than  22  mUes  from  either  the  ocean  or  some  of  its  great  inlets ;  and  its  principal 
summits  are  Bressy  852  feet,  BaUinacarrick  412,  a  height  2  miles  north  of  Ballyshannon  434,  a 
height  2^  mUes  north-north-east  of  BaUyshannon  464,  Benbane  1,490,  Blue  Stack  2,213,  Croagh- 
nageer  1,793,  Enockroe  2,202,  SUver  HiU  1,967,  Mulmosog  1,156,  Roechrow  1,649,  a  height  3^ 
miles  west-south-west  of  Ardara.  1,291,  SUeveleague  1,964,  a  height  immediately  behind  Carrigan 
Head,  1,018,  Lehan  1,415,  Ballard  911,  a  height  2^  mUcs  east-north-east  of  Ballard  1,231,  a  height 
2|  miles  north  of  BaUard  813,  Clerflough  1,513,' SUeve-Altooey  1,683,  Enockrawer  1,475,  Aghla 
1,953,  Scraigs  1,406,  Shuroughy  1,264,  a  height  5J  miles  south-east  of  Dunglo  980,  Blue  HiU  771, 
Crockatarrive  1,627,  Crovehy  1,033,  Glendowan  1,770,  West  Slieve-Snaught  2,232,  Dooish  2,143, 
Errigal  2,462,  North  Aghla  1,854,  a  height  1^  mUe  south-west  of  North  Aghla  1,913,  Camtreena 
1,396,  Bloody  ForeUnd  1,035,  Maam  1,549,  Muckish  2,190,  a  height  1  mile  south  of  the  viUage  of 
Elagh  506,  a  height  3  mUes  south  of  Elagh  751,  EnockaUa  1,196,  Crockalee  961,  Lossct  1,180,  a 
height  4^  miles  north-east  of  Losset  1,157,  a  height  3|  mUes  west  of  Losset  835,  a  height  1^  mile 
south  of  Losset  834,  a  height  4  mUes  south  by  east  of  Losset  1,456,  Gregory  HiU  1,106,  Mass  Hill 
1,132,  Croaghan  1,007,  a  height  5  mUes  south  of  Rathmelton  572,  Cronaglack  1,127,  Cronamuck 
1,132,  Cark  1,198,  Three  Tops  1,177,  Herd's  Beat  781,  MuUaghfin  934,  a  height  3  miles  west  by 
ncKrth  of  St.  Johnstown  888,  DuUerton  416,  Binnion  629,  a  height  4^  miles  south-east  of  Three 
Tops  707,  a  height  3j  mUes  north-east  of  Stranorlar  634,  Altnapaste  1^99,  White  Horse  997,  Iron 
HiU  902,  LismuUyduff  867,  Brandy  HiU  601,  a  height  2  j  miles  south  of  Cindy  640,  a  height  3  miles 
Borth  by  east  of  Brandy  HUl  603,  a  height  3|  miles  south-west  of  Brandy  HiU  541,  AltamuUan 
839,  Croagh  1,260,  a  height  4^  mUes  north-west  of  Croagh  1,225,  a  height  4^  miles  west  of  Croagh 
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1,725,  a  height  2^  miles  west-north-west  of  Croagh  1,489,  MuUyfa  808,  Oughtnadrin  1,057,  a  height 
2 J  miles  north-west  of  Oughtnadrin  857,  and  Liegafknia  1,325. 

We  have  included  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  interior  mountains  of  Ireland  in  our  view  of  the 
seaboard  uplands  round  the  circuit  of  the  coast,  that  very  few  remain  to  be  noticed.  A  scattered 
series,  rendered  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  central  position  and  the  prevailing  lowness  of  the  inter* 
secting  and  surrounding  country,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Sootshouse  to 
Oastle-Blaney,  on  the  east  by  a  line  from  Castle-Bl&ney  to  Nobber,  on  the  south  by  a  line  from 
Kobber  to  Castle-Pollard,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  from  Castle-Pollard  to  Sootshouse ;  and  its 
principal  summits  are  Knocklade  795  feet,  Slievenaoalliagh  1,904,  Ballybrusk  651,  Scriboge  618, 
Carrickleck  599,  Einan  629,  Carrickaveilty  886,  Enockawallis  709,  Gola  691,  a  hei^t  6^  miles 
west  of  Carrickleck  629,  a  height  5  miles  north-east  of  Virginia  713,  a  height  4J-  miles  north-north- 
west of  Virginia  535,  a  height  3j^  miles  south-south-east  of  Stradone  712^  a  height  3  miles  north- 
west of  Newbridge  857,  a  height  IJ  mile  east-north-east  of  Drum  448,  a  height  3^  miles  north  of 
Stradone  509,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Stradone  515,  Ard-Kilmore  767,  and  Slieveglagow  1,050. 
In  the  central  tracts  of  Leinster  are  a  few  isolated  heights,  whose  summits  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  great  expanse  of  flat  country ;  particularly  Knockdomney  515  feet  high  and  6  niiles 
east  of  Athlone,  Knockasha  660  feet  high  and  5  miles  north-east  of  Moate-Grenogue,  a  height  of 
488  feet  in  altitude  and  5^  miles  south-east  of  Ballymore,  a  height  of  602  feet  in  altitude  and 
4  miles  east-north-east  of  Balljrmore,  a  height  of  416  feet  in  altitude  and  5  miles  north-east  of 
Ballymore,  a  height  of  496  feet  in  altitude  and  4^  miles  west-north-west  of  Mullingar,  a  height 
of  418  feet  in  altitude  and  4^  miles  south-west  of  Castletowndelvin,  Sion  Hill  497  feet  high  and 
4  miles  south-south-east  of  Castletowndelvin,  Tyfamham  486  foet  high  and  5^  miles  north  of 
Mullingar,  Croghan  769  feet  high  and  4  miles  south-east  of  TyrreFs  Pass,  Red  Hills  656  feet  high 
and  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Rathangan,  a  height  of  769  feet  in  altitude  and  3|  miles  south  of 
Rathangan,  and  the  HiU  of  AUen  676  feet  high  and  3J  nules  south-west  of  Robertstown.  The 
Slievemargy  or  Castle-Comer  mountains  occupy  a  space  of  26  miles  by  15,  between  the  rivers 
Barrow  and  Nore,  and  around  the  junction-point  of  Queen's  county  and  the  counties  of  Carlow 
and  Kilkenny ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Carrickusheen,  the  Rocky  Hills,  Slievelogh,  Scot- 
land Hill  1,079  feet,  CuUenagh  1,045  feet,  Ardagh,  Knocknacath,  Cloghagrenan  1,032  feet,  Anager 
993,  a  height  of  1,027  feet  2|  miles  south  of  Ballinakill,  a  height  of  1,001  feet  3^  miles  east  of 
BallinakUl,  and  a  height  of  836  feet  2  miles  south-east  of  Ballyragget.  The  Slievebloom  moun- 
tains are  a  continuous  range  of  16^  miles  in  length ;  they  extend  south-westward  along  the  mutual 
boundary  and  border  of  Queen's  county  and  King's  county  to  the  northern  vicinity  of  Roscrea ; 
and  their  principal  summits  are  the  Ridge  of  Cappard  1,677  feet  in  altitude,  the  Conies  1,676, 
Slievebloom  1,691,  Arderin  1,733,  a  height  3  miles  north  of  Arderin  1,113,  a  height  3  miles  south- 
west of  Arderin  1,411,  and  a  height  3 J  miles  north-east  of  Roscrea  756.  The  Devil's  Bit  mountains 
form  a  ridge  nearly  continuous  with  the  Slievebloom  mountains;  they  extend  about  12  miles 
south-south-westward  from  the  southern  vicinity  of  Roscrea ;  and  they  lift  their  principal  sum- 
mit to  the  altitude  of  1,572  feet,  but  are  in  general  very  considerably  lower.  Three  isolated 
heights  are  situated  between  the  north  end  of  the  Devil's  Bit  mountains  and  the  Slievemargy 
mountains ;  one  of  them  G49  feet  in  altitude  and  5 J  miles  south-east  of  Roscrea,  Knockaha  659 
feet  in  altitude  and  4^  miles  west  west  by  south  of  Rathdowney,  and  CuUa  Hill  914  feet  in  altitude, 
and  3|  miles  south-east  of  Durrow.  The  Galmoy  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny have  six  summits  of  respectively  1,156,  437,  445,  1,000,  635,  and  l,li56  feet  in  altitude ;  the 
Brandon  mountains  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  four  summits  of  re- 
spectively 1,008,  1,304,  1,694,  and  655  feet  in  altitude ;  and  the  Booley  mountains  in  the  south  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  eight  summits  of  respectively  677,  7C0,  882,  599,  509,  457,  458,  and 
490  feet  in  altitude.  The  south-eastern  mountains  of  Tipperary  are  a  small  but  lofty  group  in 
the  eastern  district  of  East  Iffa  and  Ofla ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Slicvenaman  2,364 
feet,  Carrickabrock  1,859,  Knockclunna  1,654,  a  height  l^  mile  north-east  of  Knockclunna  1,088, 
and  a  height  2^  miles  north-east  of  Knockclunna  852.  The  Bilboa  or  Kilnemanagh  and  the 
Keeper  mountains  are  a  sort  of  double  congeries  in  the  south-west  of  Tipperary ;  they  extend  over 
a  district  of  16  miles  by  11 ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Knockbane  1,188,  KnockaviUoge 
1,216,  Foilnaman  1,205,  Knocknascreggan  1,296,  Knockteogue  1,312,  Moher-Slieve  1,783,  Keeper 
mountain  2,278,  Moher  987,  a  height  3^  miles  north  by  west  of  Knockbane  1,295,  a  height  3} 
miles  north-west  of  Knockbane  1,501,  a  height  2  miles  north-east  of  Knocknascreggan  1,218,  a 
height  2 J  miles  north  of  Knockteogue  1,543,  a  height  If  mile  north-north-west  of  Keeper  moun- 
tain 1,607,  and  a  height  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Keeper  mountain  1,204.  The  Slievephelim 
mountains  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county  of  Limerick  are  a  conjoint  mass  with  both  the 
Bilboa  and  the  Keeper  series ;  they  occupy  an  area  of  13  miles  by  5 ;  and  their  principal  summit 
IB  Croghan.    The  chief  interior  summits  of  the  county  of  Limerick  are  Knockdirk,  Pallas  Hill, 
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Cnockfennel,  Kilmeedy,  and  Knockfeereva, — ^the  la^t  907  feet  in  altitude.  The  Arra  mountains 
are  a  small  but  lofty  and  conspicuous  group  on  the  Tipperarj  side  of  the  lower  part  of  Lough 
Derg ;  and  they  raise  their  principal  summits  to  the  altitudes  of  1,083, 1,127, 1,517,  and  1,206  feet 
aboye  sea-leveL 

BOGS. 

Irelaad  is  prorerbial  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  bogs,  and  aeems  to  be  absurdly  imagined 
by  multitudes  of  Britons  as,  in  a  great  degree,  a  sheer  morassy  wilderness ;  yet,  except  within  the 
limits  of  a  district  52  miles  in  mean  breadth,  and  extending  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  country  is  scarcely  more  encumbered  with  bogs  than  Scotland  or  England,  and,  even  within 
the  greater  portion  of  the  excepted  district,  it  now  presents  great  tracts  comparatively  free  from 
bog,  and  now  exhibits  such  mixations  of  bog,  meadow,  arable  land,  and  esker,  as  possess  less  of 
dreariness  of  aspect  than  of  picturesqueness  and  novelty.  The  bogs  are  exceedingly  variable  in 
depth,  wetness,  and  consistency ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  completely  saturated 
with  water,  spouty,  fennish,  and  intermixed  with  quagmires.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
champaign  bogs,  or  expanses  of  morass  either  quite  level  or  very  slightly  sloped,  and  generally 
situated  in  low  plains  or  athwart  the  far-spread  summits  of  low  table-lands ;  and  most  of  these 
are  reddish  in  colour,  spongy  in  consistency,  and  distinctively  known  as  '^  red  bogs."  So  many  as 
about  90  flat  bogs  in  the  county  of  Cavan  are  each  of  less  extent  than  500  acres,  and  yet  aggre- 
gately comprise  an  area  of  at  least  17,000  acres ;  and  probably  about  900  bogs  of  similar  character 
and  extent  lie  dispersed  throughout  the  other  counties.  Even  the  great,  we  might  almost  say  the 
greatest,  expanses  of  flat  bog,  are  either  so  considerably  intersected  by  peninsulating  eskers  and 
araUe  grounds,  or  so  completely  dissevered  into  sections  by  intervening  and  alternating  tracts  of 
sound  land,  as  to  be  largely  freed  from  both  the  irksomeness  and  the  inconveniences  which  strict 
continuousness  would  occasion.  Mountain  bogs  lie  at  nearly  all  altitudes  above  sea-level, — from 
the  skirts  of  the  mere  hills  to  the  higher  acclivities  of  the  loftiest  summits ;  and  they  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  thin  sheets  or  strata  of  peaty  soil,  dry,  firm,%asily  reclaimed,  and  of  very  different 
appearance  from  the  red  bogs. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  Bogs  in 
Ireland,  say,  in  their  first  Report,  '^A  portion  of  Ireland,  of  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
entire  superficial  extent,  and  included  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and 
another  drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  comprises  within  it  about  six-sevenths  of  the  bogs  in 
the  island,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bogs,  and  bogs  of  less  extent  than  500  acres,  in  its  form 
resembling  a  broad  belt  drawn  across  the  centre  of  Ireland,  with  its  narrowest  end  nearest  to  the 
capital,  and  gradually  extending  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to  the  western  ocean.  This  great 
division  of  the  island  extending  from  east  to  west,  is  traversed  by  the  Shannon  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  these  the  division  to  the  westward  of  the  river  con- 
tains more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  bogs  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  division  to  the 
eastward ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain 
bog  and  of  bogs  under  500  acres,  to  be  divided  into  20  parts,  we  shall  find  about  17  of  them  com- 
prised within  the  great  division  we  have  now  described,  12  to  the  westward  and  5  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Shannon,  and  of  the  remaining  3  parts,  about  two  are  to  the  south  and  one  to  the  north  of 
this  division.  *  *  Most  of  the  bogs  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  and  which  occupy 
a  cofnsiderable  portion  of  the  King^s  county  and  county  of  Kildare,  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  name  is  applied  to  any 
one  great  morass ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bogs  to  which  it  is  applied  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  often  separated  by  high  ridges  of  dry  country,  and  inclining  towards  difierent  rivers,  as 
their  natural  directions  for  drainage,  and  so  intersected  by  dry  and  cultivated  land,  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  generally  there  is  no  spot  of  these  bogs  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon  so  much  as  two 
Irish  miles  distant  from  the  upland  and  cultivated  districts."  Twenty-five  great  districts  were 
minutely  surveyed,  and  fuUy  reported  on,  by  ten  engineers,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners ;  and 
these,  together  with  their  acreable  contents,  are  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Alien  in  co. 
Kildare,  36,430  acres;  the  district  of  the  river  Barrow  in  co.  Kildare,  41,075  acres;  the  district 
of  the  river  Boyne,  in  counties  Meath  and  Westmeath,  42,370  acres ;  the  district  of  the  river 
Bmsna,  in  King*s  co.,  44,594  acres ;  the  district  of  the  river  Shannon,  in  counties  Westmeath  and 
Longford  and  King's  co.,  34,500  acres ;  the  district  of  the  river  Inny  and  Lough  Ree,  in  coun- 
ties Longford  and  Westmeath,  34,569  acres ;  the  district  of  Lough  Gara,  in  counties  Roscommon, 
Sligo,  and  Mayo,  83,669  acres ;  a  district  lying  between  Roscrea  and  Killenaule  in  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  co.,  36,025  acres ;  a  district  lying  to  the  west  of  ^Inry- 
borough,  Queen*s  co.,  14,754  acres;  the  western  extremity  of  co.  Clare,  22;340  acres;  a  small 
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district  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  in  co.  Kildare  and  King'0  eoi,  7,459  acTM ;  the  district  dt 
Lough  Corrib,  in  counties  Galway  and  Majo,  83,724  acres ;  three  districts  in  00.  Mayo,  16I,96S 
acres ;  a  great  district  surrounding  Lough  Neagh,  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  in 
counties  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim,  64,855  acres  -^  the  district  of  Iveragh, 
in  CO.  Kerry,  43,567  acres ;  the  district  of  the  Kenmare  river,  in  co.  Kerry,  14,605  acres ;  the 
district  of  the  rivers  Lane  and  Lower  Maine,  in  co.  Kerry,  17,990  acres ;  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Maine,  in  co.  Kerry,  8,566  acres ;  the  district  of  Slieve  Logher,  in  counties  Cork  and  Kerry,  32,902 
acres ;  the  district  of  the  river  Oashen,  in  00.  Kerry,  31,514  acres ;  a  second  district  con- 
tiguous to  Lough  Ree,  in  counties  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  26,630  acres ;  the  southern 
district  of  the  river  Suck,  in  counties  Ghilway  and  Roscommon,  76,848  acres ;  and  the  northern 
district  of  the  river  Suck,  52,390  acres.  The  total  area  of  these  twenty-five  districts  is  1,013,358 
acres.  Three  other  surveys  of  less  minuteness  exhibited  the  mountain  district  of  Erris  as 
containing  170,090  acres  of  red  bog,  and  155,500  acres  of  thin  and  easily  reelaimable  peat 
8oiI;  the  mountain  district  of  Ounnemara  as  containing  120,000  acres  of  red  bog,  and  about 
200,000  acres  of  peat  soil ;  and  the  mountain  district  of  Wicklow  as  containing  97,000  acres  of 
red  bog,  and  a  very  considerable  but  unascertained  extent  of  peat  soil.  The  mountains  of  Slieve- 
Logher,  Slieve-Mish,  and  Corkaguiney,  likewise  contain  about  500,000  acres  of  upland  bog ;  and 
the  mountains  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  not  less  than  400,000  acres  of  peat  soiL  The 
total  extent  of  red  bog,  including  an  estimated  amount  of  bogs  of  smaller  extent  than  each  500 
acres,  is  1,576,000  acres ;  and  the  total  extent  of  peat  soil,  forming  the  covering  of  mountains,  is 
1,255,000  acres. 

The  highly  important  and  Interesting  question  of  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  has  been  so  much 
debated,  that  we  shall  simply  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  and  a  brief  critique  upon 
that  opinion  in  MacCuUoch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire.  '^  It  may  naturally  be 
expected,"  say  the  Commissioners,  '^  that  we  should  express  our  opinion  whether  any,  and  what 
general  measure  should  be  adopted  to  further  the  reclamation  of  this  great  extent  of  land,  at 
present  so  unprofitable,  and  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  person,  except  one,  whom 
we  have  employed,  represents  as  not  merely  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  as  promising  to  afford 
a  greater  profit  on  the  operation  than  perhaps  any  other  application  of  agricultural  skill  and 
capital.  Various  as  are  the  modes  of  improvement,  and  the  estimate  proposed  by  our  different 
engineers,  we  consider  that  the  fair  average  of  their  opinions,  that  by  an  expenditure  of  from  £\ 
to  £20  per  acre,  the  reclamation  would  secure  to  the  improver  a  permanent  rent  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  Some  of  them  on  whose  judgment  we  place  great  reliance,  are 
even  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  employed  would  be  returned  by  the  produce  of  the 
first  crops  which  effected  the  improvement.  Supposing,  then,  the  capital  employed  to  be  finally 
lost,  still  the  rent  obtained  would  abundantly  compensate  for  its  application ;  but  on  the  other 
supposition,  of  the  capital  itself  being  repaid,  it  would  follow  that  the  rent  would  finally  become 
the  reward  merely  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  improver.  Nor  is  it  on  mere  theoretical  specula- 
tion that  these  premises  are  rested.  Our  engineers  uniformly  adduce  the  example  of  hundreds  of 
acres  actually  improved  within  their  respective  districts,  to  justify  their  estimates.  It  may, 
perhaps,  then  be  inquired,  why  all  these  bogs  have  not  long  since  been  improved  ?  or  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  their  present  desolation  in  the  midst  of  so  much  apparent  inducement,  is  in  itself  a 
sufScient  proof  that  such  premises  must  be  practically  fiillacious.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
this  circumstance  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  that  it  is  not  to  physical  obstacles  that 
the  present  situation  of  these  wastes  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.  The  arable  lands  around  the 
extremities  of  each  bog,  belong,  pretty  generally,  to  a  great  variety  of  proprietors,  the  mearings  of 
whose  estates,  it  is  generally  admitted,  must  be  contained  within  the  area  of  the  interior  bog,  but 
the  precise  situation  of  which  is  seldom  ascertained.  The  external  boundary  of  the  bog  forms  a 
turf  bank  ;  the  interior  is  a  quagmire,  in  its  present  state  inapplicable  to  any  other  purpose  than 
the  affording  a  very  scanty  summer  pasture  to  a  few  wandering  cattle,  who  are  turned  in  to  seek 
for  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  lost.  The  cultivators  who  occupy  the  contiguous  farms  have  usually 
annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands  a  right  of  turning  in  their  cattle  on  the  part  of  the  bog 
adjoining  to  their  respective  farms ;  and  when  these  are  tempted  by  hunger  to  wander  further, 
reciprocal  convenience  forbids  its  being  considered  as  a  trespass.  These  farmers  have  usually 
terms  of  lives  or  years  in  their  holdings,  too  short  to  tempt  them,  even  if  possessed  of  capital  and 
of  skill,  to  enter  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  bog,  while  they  are  yet  abundantly  sufii- 
cient  to  render  such  an  operation  impracticable  for  the  landlord.  The  landlord  has  demised  to 
the  tenant  a  vague  possession  of  what  he  considered  of  little  or  no  value ;  the  shortness  of  the 
tenure  obliges  the  tenant  to  leave  his  holding  in  its  unprofitable  state ;  but  were  the  landlord  to 
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propose  to  improve  it,  the  tenant  having  a  present  right  to  prevent  him,  that  right  would  become 
valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  intended  exertions  of  the  landlord,  and  would  inevitably  be  set 
up  by  the  tenant/*  So  far  the  Commissioners ;  but  the  writer  in  MacCulloch's  Account  observes : 
**  The  bogs  are  generally,  indeed,  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  sea  as  to  allow  of  drains  being 
cut  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  permit  the  escape  even  of  the  bottom  water.  But  the  Commissioners 
observe,  that  *  the  bogs  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  are  completely  saturated  with 
water.'  Although,  therefore,  a  vent  were  made  for  the  bottom  water,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
water  held  in  suspension  by  the  bog  could  also  be  carried  off.  On  the  contrary,  experience  shows 
that,  when  drains  are  cut  through  a  bog,  though  at  no  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
intermediate  portion  continues  nearly  as  wet  as  ever.  But  supposing  that  this  apparently  in- 
superable difficulty  were  overcome,  and  that  the  bogs  were  completely  drained,  still  we  have  to 
inquire  whether  any  advantageous  result  would  follow.  According  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  drainage 
of  the  bogs  would  render  them  *  masses  of  dry  inert  vegetable  matter ;  and  unless  some  means 
were  discovered  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  cultivate 
an  immense  wool-pack.'  The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  bogs,  nothing  but  a  covering  of 
earth,  clay,  marl,  or  limestone  and  gravel,  will  do  any  good ;  and  this  can  be  applied  better  without 
large  surface  drains  (recommended  by  the  Commissioners)  than  with  them.  The  elaborate  esti- 
mates given  in  the  reports  of  the  engineers  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  expense  of 
draining  and  improving  bogs,  are  altogether  hypothetical,  and  are  entitled  to  very  little  weight. 
Had  a  single  extensive  bog  been  drained  by  speculators,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  profitable 
cultivation,  there  would  have  been  some  foundation  to  go  upon.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
done ;  and,  till  it  be  done,  there  are  plainly  no  data  to  refer  to  in  relation  to  this  subject  on 
which  any  reliance  can  be  safely  placed.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  look  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  as  impracticable ;  should  the  wealth  of  the  country  increase,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually,  though  we  believe  very  slowly,  reclaimed.  At  present,  however,  we 
confess  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  their  cultivation,  if  under- 
taken upon  a  great  scale,  would  be  otherwise  than  ruinous.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  attempts  at  bog  improvement  have  been  heavy  losers. 
Blair  Drummond  moss,  in  Perthshire,  has  not  been  improved  but  exterminated.  And  it  is  abun- 
dantly obvious  that,  in  Ireland,  the  chances  of  loss  f^om  any  public  improvement  would  be  in- 
OHuparably  greater." 

The  use  of  the  bogs  as  turbary  has  very  often  been  urged  as  a  reason  against  every  attempt  to 
improve  them ;  but,  if  properly  viewed,  may  be  seen  to  recommend,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
reclamation  of  at  least  all  large  bogs.  Fuel  can  at  present  be  obtained  from  only  the  edges  of 
these  bogs,  the  excessive  wetness  of  their  interior  rendering  every  eflx>rt  to  use  it  as  turbary 
quite  abortive ;  but,  were  they  reclaimed,  turf  might  be  cut  from  reserved  belts  and  pendicles 
in  any  part  of  them,  and  in  consequence  obtained  in  an  hundredfold  or  even  thousandfold 
greater  quantity.  The  subject  of  bog-fuel  affects  all  Ireland,  and  possesses  a  degree  of  economical 
interest  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  coal  countries  can  form  little  conception.  Mr.  Bicheno  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  **  the  rainy  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  wet  occupations 
of  the  people,  with  the  natur^  of  their  food,  make  a  fire  more  important  to  them  than  to  most 
others ;  and,  in  &ct,  is  frequently  the  substitute  for  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  part,  shelter.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  bog,  the  measures  taken  in  former  times  to  extirpate  the  nation  might  pro- 
bably have  succeeded ;  but  the  bog  gave  them  a  degree  of  comfort  upon  easy  terms,  and  enabled 
them  to  live  under  severe  privations  of  another  kind."  The  specific  gravity  of  light  surface  tuif 
is  about  400,  water  being  1000;  and  a  cubic  yard  of  good  turf,  closely  packed,  weighs  about  900 
pounds ;  of  dense  turf,  1100  pounds ;  and  of  the  lighter  turf,  500  pounds.  Light  turf  yields  about 
74  parts  volatile  matter,  23  pure  charcoal,  and  3  ashes ;  dense  turf  yields  about  71  volatile  matter, 
21  charcoal,  and  8  ashes.  Dr.  Kane  observes  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  turf  is  its  want  of 
density ;  that  while  it  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  in  no  one  point  is 
the  heat  intense ;  but  that  when  compressed — in  which  state  it  may  be  sold  at  from  68.  to  8s.  per 
ton — ^it  appears  to  have  a  calorific  power  little  inferior  to  coal ;  and  when  carbonized,  yields  about 
30  per  cent,  of  a  fine  coherent  coke,  of  a  greater  density  than  that  of  wood  charcoal,  and  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  20s.  per  ton.  Some  of  the  steamers  now  plying  on  the  Shannon  use  turf  very  ad- 
vantageously in  place  of  coal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevation,  depth,  declination,  proprietorship,  and  cost  of  drainage 
of  the  districts  of  bog  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  : — 
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HEIOHTS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  AND  LAKES  ABOVE  THE  SEA  AT  LOW  WATER ;   15  ORDER 
TO  SHOW  THE  FALL  FROM  THE  BOOS  TO  THE  DRAIN. 
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RIVERS. 

The  riyer  Foyle  is  formed  by  the  Finn  and  the  Moume,  both  voluminous  streams,  at  the  bridge 
of  Liffbrd ;  drains  large  sections  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry ;  and,  over 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  identified  with  the  shallow  but  wide  marine  expansion  of  Lough 
Foyle.  It  is  tidal  from  Magilligan  Point  to  Castle-Finn,  a  distance  of  35  miles ;  and  navigable 
for  sea-borne  vessels  to  the  bridge  of  Londonderry,  a  distance  of  20  miles, — and  for  small  craft  or 
lighters  to  the  canal  at  Strabane,  and  to  Castle-Finn,  distances  above  Londonderry  of  respectively 
8  and  17  miles.  Its  tributkries  are  the  Roe  and  the  Faughan,  flowing  into  the  Londonderry  side 
of  Lough  Foyle ;  the  Bermot,  the  Ballymagorry,  the  Soolybum,  and  the  Bumdale,  the  two  former 
on  the  east  bank,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  west  bank,  between  Londonderry  and  Lifibrd ;  the 
Derg,  joining  the  Moume,  5  miles  above  Strabane ;  the  Moumebeg,  joining  the  Derg,  2  miles 
above  Castle-Derg ;  the  Eillinbum,  the  Glenderagin  bum,  and  the  Leheny  bum,  joining  the  Berg ; 
the  Moyle,  the  Monterlony,  and  the  Strule,  which  unite  in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown-Stewart  to 
form  the  Moume ;  and  the  Drumnakilty,  Berach,  Braea,  Ballinahally,  Whiggery,  Fintona,  Glenelly, 
and  Owenreagh,  bums  and  rivulets,  falling  into  the  great  head  streams. — The  river  Bann  drains 
Urge  portions  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim,  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Moume  mountains,  traverses  Lough  Neagh,  and  falls  into  the  sea  5  miles  west- 
south-west  of  the  boundary  between  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  It  is  tidal  and  navigable  to  the 
Balmon-Leap  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  4  miles ;  and  its  tributaries  are  the  Ballymoncy,  on  its 
right  bank,  4  miles  above  Coleraine, — the  Roe,  or  Macaskin,  on  its  left  bank,  4^  miles  above 
Coleraine, — the  Agivey,  on  its  left  bank,  5  miles  above  Coleraine, — the  Clady,  on  its  left  bank, 
a  little  below  the  bridge  of  Portglenone, — the  Ballinderry,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Neagh, — 
the  Blackwater,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Lough  Neagh, — ^the  Six-mile- Water,  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  Lough  Neagh, — ^and  the  Maine  Water,  east  of  the  middle  of  the  north  end  of 
Lough  Neagh. — The  Bush  river,  on  the  north  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  runs  only  10  miles,  and  is 
occasionally  very  shallow.  The  Glenariff  and  the  Glenarm  rivulets,  on  the  east  coast  of  Antrim, 
are  tidal  over  a  distance  of  respectively  about  100  perches  and  about  500  yards ;  and  all  the 
other  rivulets  of  the  north  and  east  of  Antrim,  have  a  brief  run,  are  unnavigable,  and  are 
Fery  slenderly  affected  by  the  tides. — ^The  Lagan  rises  among  the  Slieve-Croob  mountains, 
drains  a  large  part  of  co.  Down,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Antrim,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  Belfiist  Lough  at  the  town  of  Belfast ;  and  it  is  naturally  navigable  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lislmm,  and  is  connected  by  an  artificial  navigation  with  Lough  Neagh.  The  Blackwater  and 
the  Ballinahinch  rivulets  fall  into  the  west  side  of  Lough  Strangford ;  and  the  latter  forms  a  small 
estoarial  harbour  in  the  vicinity  of  Downpatrick.  The  Blackstaff,  the  Slidderyford,  the  Kilkeel, 
and  the  other  rivulets  which  flow  down  the  east  side  of  co.  Down  to  -the  Irish  sea,  are  all  very 
inconsiderable.  The  Newry  river  flows  into  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford ;  and,  though  of  com- 
paratively small  length  and  volume,  is  navigable  to  Newry,  and  connected,  by  artificial  navigation, 
with  the  Upper  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh. — ^The  Flurry  and  the  Castletown  or  Dundalk  rivulets 
drain  most  of  the  southern  district  of  co.  Armagh,  and  the  northern  district  of  co.  Louth,  and  fidl 
into  Dundalk  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay ;  the  Fane  rivulet  drains  portions  of  counties 
Aniutgh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  and  falls  into  Dundalk  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Lurgan-Green ;  and  the 
Glyde  and  the  Dee  drain  portions  of  co.  Monaghan  and  co.  Meath,  and  a  large  portion  of  co.  Louth, 
and  have  a  joint  embouchure  at  the  south  side  of  Dundalk  bay. — The  Boyne  rises  in  the  north-west 
of  00.  Kildare,  drains  small  portions  of  King^s  co.,  and  counties  Westmeath,  Cavan,  and  Louth,  and 
bisects  and  drains  the  greater  part  of  co.  Meath ;  it  is  navigable  by  sea-bome  vessels  to  Drogheda, 
tidal  to  Oldbridge  2^  miles  above  Drogheda,  and  navigable,  with  artificial  aid,  and  by  river  craft, 
to  Navan ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Yellow  river  from  King's  co.,  the  Blackwater  from 
eo.  Kildare,  the  Stonyford  river  from  co.  Westmeath,  and  the  Blackwater  and  its  affluent  the 
Moynalty  from  co.  Cavan. — Nanny  Water  drains  most  of  the  coast  district  of  co.  Meath ;  but  it  is 
•I  little  practical  note.     A  stream  along  the  boundary  between  co.  Meath  and  co.  Dublin,  and  four 
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or  five  Btreams  in  the  division  of  co.  Dublin  north  of  the  citj,  have  all  a  brief  run  and  compara' 
lively  small  importance. 

The  Liffey  is  a  stream  of  brilliant  beauty,  and  acquires  fame  from  washing  and  bisecting  the 
metropolis ;  it  rises  on  very  lofty  ground  among  the  northern  Wicklow  mountains,  describes  a 
singularly  circuitous  course,  and  drains  large  districts  of  counties  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Dublin, 
and  a  small  portion  of  co.  Meath ;  it  is  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  to  Carlisle  Bridge  in  Dublin^ 
and  for  boats  over  a  distance  of  3^  miles;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Poddle,  the 
Bradogue,  the  Camoe,  and  the  Rye  into  its  own  current,  and  the  Tolka  and  the  Dodder  into  its 
estuary,  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Dublin. — The  Bray  river  possesses  an  entire  basin  of  magni* 
ficent,  grand,  and  romantic  landscape ;  it  drains  a  small  part  of  co.  Wicklow,  and  a  smaller  one  of 
CO.  Dublin,  and  is  occasionally  navigable  over  J  of  a  mile  to  the  town  of  Bray ;  and  its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Enniskerry,  the  Powerscourt,  and  the  Qlencree  rivulets. — The  Tartry  drains 
the  larger  part  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  co.  Wicklow,  but  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  wild 
grandeur  of  a  portion  of  its  scenery. — The  Ovoca  is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  combination  of 
power  with  beauty  in  its  richly  wooded  motintain  vale  ;  it  drains  the  central  and  south-eastern 
districts  of  CO.  Wicklow,  and  forms  at  its  embouchure  a  very  indifferent  harbour  for  the  town  of 
Arklow ;  and  its  principal  tributaries,  or  rather  head  streams,  are  the  Avonmore,  the  Avonbeg,  and 
the  Derry  or  Aughrim. — ^The  Slaney  drains  considerable  portions  of  counties  Wicklow  and  Carlow, 
and  about  one-half  of  co.  Wexford ;  it  is  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  up  its  estuaoy  to  the  town 
of  Wexford,  and  by  small  vessels  up  its  own  stream  to  Enniscorthy ;  and  its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Little  Slaaiey,  the  Derreen,  the  Derry,  the  Low,  the  Boro,  the  Win,  the  Bann,  and  the 
Cloady.  The  chief  of  several  rivnlets  on  the  south  of  co.  Wexford,  is  the  Corug,  to  the  head  of 
Bannow  Harbour. — The  river  Barrow,  and  its  main  tributary  the  Nore,  drain  a  pendicle  of  co, 
Tipperary,  a  large  part  of  King's  co.,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Queen's  co.,  large  districts  of  coun-^ 
ties  Kildare  and  Carlow,  the  larger  part  of  co.  Kilkenny,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Wexford ; 
their  united  stream  is  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  of  large  burden 4;o  New  Boss;  the  Barroir 
itself  is  tidal  and  naturally  navigable  to  St.  Malins,  and  navigable,  with  artificial  aid,  to  Athy, 
whence  it  is  connected  by  canal  with  Dublin^  and  its  principal  tributaries  an;  the  Ownass,  the 
Feagile,  the  Little  Barrow,  the  Douglas,  the  Fishoge,  and  the  Burrin ;  and  the  Kore  is  tidal  ta 
Innistiogue,  and  navigable  by  boats  to  Thomastown,  and  has  for  its  principal  tributaries  the 
King's  river,  the  Dinane  river,  and  the  Ballyduff,  Dobbin's  Mill,  Jerpoint,  and  Thomastown 
rivulets. — The  9uir  drains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Tipperary,  a  large  part  of  co.  Waterford 
and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Kilkenny ;  it  is  navigable  for  large  sea-borne  vessels  to  Waterford, 
and  for  river  craft  to  Clonmel ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Black  river,  the  Aherlow,  the 
Far,  the  Nier,  the  Honour,  the  Linane,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  Barrow.  The  rivulets  of  co. 
Waterfoard  east  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Maghan  and  the  Tay,  are 
neither  long  nor  kirgc.  The  Colligan  and  the  Brickey  jointly  form  an  estoarial  harbour  at  Dun- 
garvan. The  Blackwater  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  rivers  of  Ireland ;  it  drains  small 
parts  of  counties  Limerick  and  Kerry,  a  very  large  proportion  of  co.  Cork,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  CO.  Wateiford ;  it  is  navigable  for  barges  12  miles,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bride,  and  navigable 
for  lighters,  as  well  as  tidal,  20  miles,  or  to  Lismore  Canal ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Allua,  the  Awbeg,  the  Funcheon,  the  Arraglin,  the  Ounashade,  the  Finisk,  the  Bride,  and  the 
Lickey.  The  Castlemartyr  and  the  Fenis  rivulets  possess  no  consequence.  The  Middleton  river, 
which  enters  the  north-east  comer  of  Cork  Harbour,  is  navigable  3  miles  from  the  East  Ferry  to  the 
town  of  Middleton ;  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ballinasloe,  the  Lisgoold,  the  Gurtaerue,  and 
the  Dungoumey,  The  Lee  drains  a  large  part  of  co.  Cork ;  is  navigable  for  large  sea-borne  vessels 
to  Cork,  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  for  boats  2  miles  above  Cork ;  and  its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Dripsey,  the  Perrot,  the  Bride,  the  Blarney,  and  the  Glanmire.  The 
Carrigaline  river  forms  a  small  but  snug  estuarial  harbour  within  the  west  side  of  Cork  Harbour, 
The  Bandon  river  washes  the  towns  of  Dunmanway,  Enniskeen,  Bandon,  Innishannon,  and  Kin^* 
sale ;  and  forms  the  fine,  prolonged,  estuarial  harbour  of  Kinsale ;  and  its  tributaries  are  the 
Cahir,  the  Black  Cascades,  and  the  Blackwater.  The  Arigadeen  river  is  tidal  about  4  miles  trojoti 
Courtmacsherry,  and  navigable  for  craft  of  30  or  40  tons  to  Timoleague,  about  3  miles  above 
Courtmacsherry,  The  Hen  washes  Skibbereen,  and  forms  the  estuarial  harbour  of  Baltimore ;  ami 
is  navigable  for  boats  and  tidal  one  mile  above  Skibbereen,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  to 
within  3  miles  of  the  town.  The  Roaring- Water,  the  Skull,  and  the  Four-mile- Water,  are  all 
trifling,  except  in  connection  with  their  large  estuaries.  The  Dunemark,  the  Moyalt,  and  ther 
Comhola,  which  flow  into  the  head  of  Bantry  bay,  are  small  mountain  rivers ;  and  the  first  has,, 
close  to  its  mouth,  a  somewhat  celebrated  water&ll.  The  Ruaghty  or  Roughty,  which  flows  into 
the  head  of  the  Kenmare  estuary,  is  navigable  for  large  hookers  to  Roughty  Bridge ;  and  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Aughberg  and  the  Cleady.    The  Blackwater,  on  the  noi*th  side  of  the  Kenmaso 
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estuary,  is  a  romantic  mountain  rivulet.  The  Currane  and  the  Inny,  which  enter  Ballinaskel- 
ligB  bay,  and  the  Fartin,  which  flows  into  Valentia  Harbour,  are  of  small  note.  The  Oarra  or 
Tinganff,  which  enters  the  lower  part  of  Castlemaine  Harbour,  descends  from  a  grandly  romantic 
glen,  and  traverses  the  powerfully  picturesque  lakes  of  Oarra.  The  Laune  or  Lane  carries  off  the 
Buperfluent  waters  of  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Killamey,  and  enters  Castlemaine  Harbour  near  its  head ; 
and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Flesk  and  the  Deanagh  into  the  Lower  Lake,  and  the  Oiddagh, 
the  Lishadan,  and  the  Anagarry,  into  its  own  current.  The  Maine  enters  the  head  of  Castlemaine 
Harbour,  and  is  navigable  from  the  Inch  bar  to  the  bridge  of  Castlemaine,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Fleskroe,  the  Aunahity,  the  Keelbredagh,  and  the 
Castle  river.  The  Cashen  river  is  formed  by  the  Feale,  the  Gale,  and  the  Brick ;  it  drains  smaU 
parts  of  counties  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  north  of  co.  Kerry ;  it  is  tidal, 
and  navigable  for  vessels  of  10  tons,  over  a  distance  of  6  miles ;  and  the  principal  tributaries  of  its 
forming  streams  are  the  Shannaw  into  the  Brick,  and  the  Brenagh,  the  Owenbeg,  the  Ullahan, 
the  UUa,  and  the  Smearla,  into  the  Feale.  The  river  Shannon  drains  a  small  part  of  co.  Cavan,  a 
large  part  of  co.  Leitrim,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Roscommon,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co. 
Longford,  a  pendicle  of  co.  Meath,  a  large  part  of  co.  Westmeath,  the  larger  part  of  King^s  co.,  a 
considerable  part  of  co.  Qalway,  a  large  part  of  co.  Tipperary,  the  greater  part  of  co.  Clare,  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Limerick,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Kerry ;  its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Arigna,  the  Foerus,  the  Boyle,  the  Owenure,  and  the  Cronagh  in  Roscommon,  the  Clonard,  the 
fiamlin,  the  Kenagh,  and  the  Inny  in  Longford,  the  Suck  between  Roscommon  and  Oalway,  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Brosna  in  King^s  co.,  the  Little  Brosna  between  King's  co.  and  Tipperary,  the 
BaUyshmel  and  the  Rosmore  in  Qalway,  the  Borris-o*-kane,  the  Kenagh,  and  the  Kilmastulla  in 
Tipperary,  the  Scarriff,  the  Blackwater,  the  Ougamee,  and  the  Fergus  in  Clare,  and  the  Mulkem, 
the  Groody,  the  Maig,  the  Deel,  and  the  Ovan  in  Limerick ;  it  is  tidal,  deeply  navigable,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  estuariid,  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Limerick ;  it  sends  off  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus 
from  its  north  side,  and  has  a  series  of  small  harbours  on  both  the  north  side  and  the  south, 
particularly  at  Clare,  Kildysert,  the  mouth  of  the  Maig,  the  mouth  of  the  Deel,  Glynn,  Tarbert, 
and  Kilrush,  between  the  city  and  the  ocean ;  it  is  navigable  for  river  craft,  partly  up  its  own 
channel  and  partly  by  canal,  from  Limerick  to  KiUaloe ;  it  is  navigated  by  steam-vessels  from 
KiBaloe  to  Athlone,  and  by  river  craft  from  Athlone  to  Lough  Allen ;  and  it  comipands  all  the 
ramifications  of  inland  navigation  in  the  centre,  east,  and  west,  of  Ireland,  and  is  proposed  to  be 
connected  also  with  the  basin  of  the  Erne,  and  thence  with  all  the  inland  navigation  of  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  Bunbeg  and  the  Ennistymon  rivers  possess  considerable  volume ; 
bat  the  other  streams  of  the  west  side  of  Clare  are  of  no  note. 

The  Qurtnamartin  and  the  Camamart,  which  flow  into  the  head  or  east  end  of  Galway  bay,  are 
cf  large  size  among  rivulets;  and  the  former  is  curious  and  wonderful  for  the  number  and 
mjnieriousness  of  its  subterraneous  dives  and  runs.  The  Galway  or  Corrib  river,  which  enters 
Galway  bay  at  the  town  of  Galway,  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Loughs  Carra,  Mask,  and 
Corrib,  a!hd  drains  a  pendicle  of  co.  Roscommon,  and  very  large  districts  of  counties  Mayo  and 
Galway ;  it  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  artificial  navigation  with  Lough  Corrib,  and  to  open 
Galway  bay  to  an  extensive  and  ramified  navigation  through  Connaught  to  Clew  bay,  Killalla  bay, 
and  the  Shannon ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Aile  and  the  Robe  into  Lough  Mask,  tlie 
Bealnabrack  and  the  Fuogh  into  the  west  side  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  Black  river  and  the  Clare, 
both  sinking  streams,  into  the  east  side  of  Lough  Corrib.  The  Owenmore  or  Ballinahinch  river  to 
the  head  of  Birterbuy  bay,  the  Gowla  to  the  side  of  Birterbuy  bay,  the  Dowrus  to  the  bay  of 
Hallfnakill,  the  Culphin  between  Renvyle  Point  and  the  Little  KiUery,  and  the  Bunowen,  the 
Errive,  and  the  Bundurra,  to  Killery  Harbour,  are  all  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Lewisburgh, 
the  Bunowen,  the  Westport,  the  Glendahurk,  the  Glenthomas,  and  the  other  rivulets  which  flow 
into  Clew  bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newport  river,  are  all  very  inconsiderable ;  and  even  the 
Newport  river  is  navigable  for  boats  over  a  distance  of  only  ^  of  a  mile,  but  its  tributaries  are  the 
Skndagh,  the  Buckadoon,  the  Glenisland,  and  the  Beltra.  The  Gulamore,  the  Munree,  the  Owen- 
more,  and  the  other  rivulets  of  north-western  and  northern  Mayo,  are  chiefly  mountain  torrents. 
TIm  Moy  drains  a  large  part  of  Mayo  and  a  considerable  part  of  Sligo,  and  enters  ^he  head  of 
Killalla  bay  between  these  counties ;  it  is  tidal  to  Ballina,  and  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  to 
within  a  mile  of  that  town ;  and  its  tributaries  are  the  Bunree-Deel,  the  Yellow  river,  the  Logh- 
ardone,  the  Turlough,  the  Guishden,  the  Troomony,  the  Coarre,  the  Aclarc,  and  several  other 
strcmms.  The  Torvod  and  the  PuUoching  are  small  rivulets.  The  Easkey  is  navigable  over  about 
i  of  a  mile  by  boats  of  5  tons ;  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Croagh.  The  Uncion,  which 
enters  the  head  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour,  is  formed  by  the  Arrow,  the  Owenmore,  and  the  Colloony, 
and  makes  a  fine  cataract  at  Ballysadere.  The  Sligo  river  forms  the  estuarial  harbour  of  Sligo, 
off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Gill,  and  is  fed  or  fonned,  through  that  lake,  by  the 
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Bonnet,  the  Glenboy,  the  Benbo,  and  the  Shanvoe.  The  Bimroes  river  carries  off  the  superflucnt 
waters  of  Lough  Melvin,  and  is  fed  or  formed,  through  that  lake,  by  the  Garisson,  the  Baliagh,  and 
the  Glen  rivulets.  The  Erne  drains  a  small  part  of  co.  Longford,  a  large  part  of  co.  Leitrim,  a 
considerable  part  of  co.  Monaghan,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Fermanagh,  a  small  part  of  co. 
Tyrone,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Donegal;  it  expands  into  the  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
sheets  of  Lough  Oughter,  Upper  Lough  Enie  and  Lower  Lough  Erne ;  it  connects  through  the 
Ulster  canal  with  all  the  north-eastern  navigations  of  Ireland,  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  canal 
with  the  Shannon,  and  is  naturally  navigable  between  Belturbet  a  few  miles  above  the  Upper  Lake 
and  Belleek  a  little  below  the  lower  lake,  but  is  hindered  by  a  grand  cascade  at  Ballyshannon  from 
being  navigable  to  the  sea ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Croghan,  the  Woodford,  and  the 
Annalee  in  co.  Cavan,  the  Clodagh,  the  Amey,  and  the  Drumany  or  Colebrook  into  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  the  Sillier  into  the  Middle  Erne  above  Enniskillen,  and  the  Ballinamallard  and  the  Bonnagh 
into  Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  Esk  forms  the  small  estuarial  harbour  of  Donegal,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  bay ;  and  it  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Esk,  and  receives  the  tribute  of 
the  Driming.  The  Enny  river,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Inver  bay,  is  navigable  for  boats  over 
about  a  mile.  The  Bunlaghy  to  the  west  side  of  Inver  bay,  the  Corker  to  MacSwine*s  bay,  the 
Bungasteen  to  Killybegs  harbour,  and  the  Ballydoo  and  the  Glen  to  Muckross  bay,  are  all  small 
rivulets.  The  Owenea  and  the  Owentocher  unite  at  the  village  of  Ardara,  to  form  the  estuary  of 
Loughrusmore.  The  Guibarra  to  Guibarra  bay,  the  Trawenagh  to  Trawenagh  bay,  the  Giiidore  and 
the  Clady  to  Guidore  bay,  the  Ballyness  to  Ballyness  bay,  and  the  Raye  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ballyness,  are  all  small  streams.  The  Lackagh,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Sheephaven,  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  a  point  about  600  yards  above  Lackagh  bridge ;  and 
its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Owencarry  and  the  Olune.  The  Lennon  or  Lannan  falls  into  the  west 
side  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  is  tidal  and  navigable  to  Rathmelton.  The  Swilly  falls  into  the  head  of 
Lough  Swilly,  and  forms  the  small  tidal  harbour  of  Letterkenny.  The  streams  of  Innishowen  are 
all  small ;  and  the  chief  of  them  are  the  Owenkillew  and  Owencrana  to  Lough  Swilly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buncrana,  the  Camdonagh  to  Streathbreaga  bay,  and  the  Culdaff  to  the  head  of  Culdaff  bay. 

LAKES. 

Lough  Neagh,  on  the  boundaries  of  counties  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry, 
is  not  only  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe ;  it  is  a  char- 
acterless inland  sea,  surrounded  by  low  shores  and  a  generally  flat  country ;  it  possesses  extensive, 
but,  in  a  great  measure,  factitious  fame,  for  its  power  of  petrifaction ;  and  though  comparatively 
shallow,  it  boasts  important  subordination  to  the  ramified  inland  navigation  of  the  whole  of 
Ulster.  Loughs  Erne,  Upper  and  Lower,  partly  in  counties  Cavan  and  Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  are  multitudinously  studded  with  beautiful  islands,  and  completely  environed  with 
diversified,  rich,  and  picturesque  shores,  and  mutually  connected,  as  well  as  partly  flanked,  by 
chains  of  meadow-encinctured  loughlets,  and  possessed  of  far  more  extent,  power,  and  character, 
than  the  Winandermere  of  England ;  and  they  serve,  not  only  as  a  great  navigable  series  of  waters 
in  themselves,  but  as  the  counterpart  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  system  of  navigations  for  Ulster  and 
by  the  Ulster  canal.  Lough  Corrib,  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Mayo  and  Galway,  but  chiefly 
within  the  latter  county,  is  a  large  lacustrine  expanse,  very  variable  in  width,  depth,  and  scenery, 
but,  to  a  large  extent,  gemmed  with  green  islands,  and  either  bounded  by  luxuriant  grounds  or 
overhung  by  wild  and  lofty  mountains ;  and  it  forms  a  main  part  of  the  chain  of  natural  inland 
navigation  in  what  have  been  termed  the  Lakes  of  Connaught.  Lough  Mask,  situated  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Galway  and  Mayo,  a  little  north  of  Lough  Corrib,  displays  wooded  isles  and  luscious  beauty, 
pours  its  great  volume  of  superfluent  waters  down  a  wondrous  subterranean  channel  to  Lough 
Corrib,  and  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  navigable  series  of  Connaught  Lakes.  Lough  Carra, 
situated  within  Mayo  very  near  the  head  of  Lough  Mask,  is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  latter,  but 
considerably  similar  in  character.  An  intricate  and  rather  numerous  series  of  lakes  and  loughlets, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castlebar,  and  chiefly  between  that  town  and  Westport,  are  in  some  instances 
sheets  of  b^uty,  in  others  huge  bogholes,  and  in  others  of  diversified  appearance ;  and  they  often 
bear  the  aggregate  name  of  the  Castlebar  Lakes,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  identified  with  the 
proposed  ramification  of  inland  Connaught  navigations.  Lough  Conn,  in  the  north  of  co.  Mayo, 
has  a  few  islets,  and  is  partly  overhung  by  Mount  Nephin,  partly  bounded  by  pleasant  shores,  and 
partly  screened  with  heathy  moors ;  it  is  divided  into  Lough  Conn  proper  in  the  north,  and  Lough 
Cullen  in  the  south,  by  a  brief  strait  of  river-width,  spanned  by  the  Pontoon  bridge ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  river-system  of  the  Moy,  and  holds  a  place,  though  a  subordinate  one,  in  the  pro- 
posed series  of  inland  navigations.  The  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  in  co. 
Kerry,  the  first  and  second  small,  and  the  third  large,  are  known  either  by  inspection  or  by  £Eune, 
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(0  afanost  every  person  of  taste  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  manj  a  cultivated  mind  throughout 
America  and  continental  Europe,  for  their  exquisitely  rich  and  powerful  scenery.  Lough  Allen, 
atoated  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  iii 
traversed  by  the  young  Shannon,  and  forms  the  inner  end  or  commencement  of  the  Shannon 
navigation ;  and,  though  not  remarkable  for  either  force  or  picturesqueness  of  landscape,  possesses 
a  considerable  amount  of  scenic  interest.  Lough  Ree,  situated  between  co.  Roscommon  on  the 
west,  and  counties  Longford  and  Westmeath  on  the  east,  is  a  large  and  long  expansion  of  the 
Shannon ;  but,  in  spite  of  several  pleasant  islands,  of  varied  ramifications  and  somewhat  intricate 
outline,  and  of  an  aggregately  large  amount  of  wood  and  artificial  embellishment  upon  its  shores, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  feeble  in  character,  and  poor  in  interest.  Lough  Derg,  situated  between 
00.  Tipperary  on  the  east,  and  counties  Galway  and  Clare  on  the  west,  is  the  largest  and  longest 
expansion  of  the  Shannon,  and  possesses  a  picturesquely  varied  outline,  agreeable  islets,  alter- 
nately bold  and  soft  shores,  and  a  large  amount,  as  well  as  considerable  variety,  of  rich  and  im- 
posing landscape.  Other  lacustrine  expansions  of  the  Shannon  than  Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and 
Derg,  are  situated  chiefly  within  co.  Roscommon,  or  on  its  boundary,  and  are  comparatively  small 
and  devoid  of  interest. 

Loogh  Melvin,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  is  partly  overhung 
by  the  Dartry  mountains,  and  partly  bounded  by  low,  rocky,  moorish  grounds ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  wooded  islets,  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  appearance.  Loughs  Macnean, 
Upper  and  Lower,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  are  wild 
sheets  of  water,  cradled  amidst  a  region  of  brilliant  highland  scenery.  Lough  Oughter,  in  oo. 
Gavan,  and  in  the  channel  or  river-course  of  the  Upper  Erne,  is  a  singularly  intricate  and  almost 
labyrinthine  intermixture  of  water  with  bold  headlands,  deep,  projecting,  wooded  peninsulas,  and 
large  fertile  islands.  Lough  Key,  in  the  north  of  co.  Roscommon,  and  in  the  river-course  of  the 
Boyle,  is  a  luscious  sheet  of  water,  gemmed  with  beautiful  islands,  and  zoned  with  fertile  and 
ornate  grounds.  Lough  Gara,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo, 
has  a  singulariy  beautiful  outline,  and  possesses  some  extent  of  interesting  shore,  yet  fails  to 
produce  a  generally  pleasing  effect.  Lough  Arrow,  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Roscommon 
and  Sligo,  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  is  studded  with  some  beautiful  islands,  and  sur- 
rounded with  not  uninteresting  shores.  Lough  Gill,  partly  on  the  mutual  border  of  Leitrim  and 
Sligo,  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  has  some  charming  islands,  is  surrounded  by  bold 
and  singularly  varied  mountain  ranges,  and  has  been  pronounced  inferior  in  scenery  only  to  the 
lakes  of  Killamey.  Lough  Dereveragh,  in  co.  Westmeath,  is  a  beautiful  and  comparatively  large 
sheet  of  water.  Lough  Owhel,  a  little  south  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  is  a  limpid  lake,  fed  by  internal 
springs,  and  affording  to  the  Royal  Canal  its  main  supply  of  water.  Lough  Iron,  in  co.  West* 
meath,  and  a  little  north-west  of  Lough  Owhel,  has,  in  general,  flat  and  boggy  shores.  Lough 
Eonel,  in  oo.  Westmeath,  and  south  of  Lough  Owhel,  is  languishingly  beautiful  Lough  Sheelin, 
on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Cavan,  but  chiefly  within  the  last  of  these 
counties,  is  a  beautiful  though  only  third-rate  expanse  of  water,  greatly  adorned  on  its  north 
shores  by  recent  georgic  and  park  improvements.  Lough  Ganny,  Gaiinagh,  or  Gouna,  on  the 
mutual  border  of  counties  Longford  and  Cavan,  forms  the  young  Erne  by  its  superfluent  waters, 
and  has  been  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Leinster  lakes.  Lough  Ramor,  in  the  south- 
east of  00.  Cavan,  is  beautified  with  several  wooded  islets,  and  has  considerably  varied  shores.  The 
CootehiH  lakes,  on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Cavan  and  Monaghan,  are  replete  with  luscious 
beanty,  and  completely  screened  with  highly  embellished  demesnes.  Lough  Derg,  in  the  south- 
east eomer  of  co.  Donegal,  is  a  gloomy  mountain  lake,  remarkable  for  St.  Patrick*B  Purgatory  on 
one  of  its  dismal  islets.  Lough  Esk,  in  the  south  of  Donegal,  is  a  pleasant  and  ornate  sheet  of 
water,  of  medium  character  between  highland  and  lowland.  Lough  Veagh,  a  little  north  of  the 
eeatre  of  co.  Donegal,  is  a  magnificent  though  not  large  mountain  lake.  Lough  Carrowmore,  in 
the  north-east  of  co.  Mayo,  is  a  dreary  expanse  of  water,  amidst  a  vast  region  of  wild  moorlands. 
Loughs  Bray,  in  the  north  of  co.  Wicklow,  are  mere  loughlets,  remarkable  for  the  great  elevation 
at  which  they  lie,  and  the  sublime  scenery  in  which  they  are  cradled.  The  lakes  of  Glendalough, 
near  the  centre  of  co.  Wicklow,  are  noticeable,  not  strictly  on  their  own  account,  but  in  associa- 
tioo  with  the  many  and  singular  architectural  ruins  of  their  small  and  savagely  wild  %len.  The 
lakes  of  Inchegeelagh  or  Allua,  in  the  west  of  co.  Cork,  have  an  agreeable  mountain  character. 
Lougfa  Gougane  Barra,  on  the  western  margin  of  co.  Cork,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  lakes  of  Inche* 
geehgh,  is  a  loughlet  of  the  most  thrilling  mountain  romance.  The  lakes  of  Carra,  Upper  and 
Lower,  in  the  west  of  co.  Kerry,  lie  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  glen,  and  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  commanded  the  attention  of  many  visitors  to  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  Lough  Currane,  on 
the  coast  of  Ballinaskelligs  bay  in  co.  Kerry,  has  a  mingled  character  of  mooriehncss  and  moun* 
tain  might. 
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The  noticeahh  lakes,  additional  to  those  we  have  named,  are,  in  co.  Antrim,  Lough  Bag,  in  th« 
river-course  of  the  Lower  Bann,  and  on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Antrim  and  Londonderry, 
and  Lough  Beg  or  Lough  Portmore,  in  the  parishes  of  Glenavy  and  Ballinderry,  and  a(^'acent  to 
the  east  side  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  in  co.  Armagh,  Loughs  Gullion,  Annagariff,  Gall,  Clay,  TuUyna- 
wood,  Sheetrin,  CuUyhanno,  Patrick,  Kiltybane,  Annaghraore,  Allua,  Ross,  St.  Peter,  Corliss,  Cam, 
MuUaghmore,  Shaws,  and  Shark ;  in  co.  Cavan,  Loughs  Tacker,  Sillan,  Corraneary,  Upper  Skeagh, 
Milltown,  Nadreegeel,  Comagrove,  Gradhan,  Corglass,  Beehy,  Annagh,  Carrowfin,  Tiilly,  Gartiny, 
Drumany,  Crilly,  Faharlagh,  Edenterry,  Drumard,  Corraback,  Killynaher,  Cuillaghan,  Killywilly, 
Clonty,  Derryskitt,  Killeshandra,  Glasshouse,  Rockfield,  Garty,  Swan,  Dawn,  Derrycassa,  Coologe, 
Templeport,  Bellaboy,  Lakefield,  Bunerky,  Brackley,  Cratty,  Ardlougher,  Moneen,  Carrickacladdy, 
Corrakeeldrum,  Naweelion,  Nagloughderg,  Garvagh,  Legalough,  and  Kinnail, — ^the  last  a  compa- 
ratively large  lake,  partly  within  co.  Longford ;  in  co.  Clare,  Loughs  Doo,  Naminna,  Akit,  Cloon- 
mackan,  DrumcuUaun,  Inchiquin,  CuUaun,  Dromore,  Atedaun,  Lackeen,  Bunny,  Muckanagh, 
Ballyeighter,  Inchoman,  Ea,  Graney,  O'Grady,  Kinlough,  Doon,  Rossroe,  Nanilaun,  CuUaungheeda, 
Clonbrick,  Clonlee,  and  Avocher ;  in  co.  Donegal,  Loughs  Fad,  Shannagh,  Glen,  Gartan,  Greenaw, 
Keel,  Fern,  AUuirg,  Alton,  Upper  Nacuny,  Lower  Nacuny,  Dunlewy,  Anure,  Craghy,  Crumbane, 
Barra,  Finn,  Muck,  Namanfin,  Tamur,  Ananima,  Machugh,  Derryduif,  Sheskinmore,  Fad,  Doon, 
Kiltooris,  Nalughraman,  Unna  and  Unshagh ;  in  co.  Down,  Loughs  Hunshigo,  Drumaran,  Moat, 
Pollramer,  Erne,  Balloreen,  Aghery,  Derry,  Hiney,  Clay,  Islandreavy,  and  Loughbrickland ;  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  Loughs  Naman,  Meenameen,  Glenacrewan,  Scalban,  Keenaghan,  Nearty,  Rushen, 
Carrick,  Ross,  Carron,  Derg,  Barry,  Larra,  Cargen,  Smaoran,  Moore,  Head,  Drumroosk,  Dioh, 
Corban,  Mill,  Killymackan,  Sand,  Clomnin,  Comabrass,  Kilgarrow,  Acussel,  Ballydooligh,  and 
Natroey ;  in  co.  Galway,  Loughs  Cooter,  Loughrea,  Cloonkoen,  Lettercraffroe,  Boffin,  Nahillion, 
ShindiUa,  Anillaun,  Maunwee,  Nafooey,  Inagh,  Derryclare,  Curreel,  Fadda,  Maumeem,  Anascrd, 
Annagh,  Kylemore,  Ballinahinch,  Garrowman,  and  Fee;  in  co.  Kerry,  Loughs  Voher,  Girahe, 
Gulsh,  Caha,  Cloney,  and  Devil's  Punchbowl ;  in  King's  co.,  Loughs  Finn,  Count,  Boora,  Annagh, 
and  Ballinderry ;  in  co.  Leitrim,  Loughs  Rinn,  Sallagh,  Drumshambo,  Keoldra,  Creenagh,  Adoon, 
Rowan,  Gorteenamuck,  Drumlahoen,  Fenagh,  St.  John*s,  Scur,  Cammagh,  George,  Garadice,  Cul- 
loughs,  Gulladoo,  Cullies,  Rockfield,  Drumhart,  Belthavel,  Anawry,  Carrigeencor,  Munakill,  Glen- 
car,  Lattone,  and  Glenade ;  in  co.  Limerick,  Loughs  Gur  and  Coolapish ;  in  co.  Longford,  Loughs 
Bannow,  Derry,  Derrymacar,  Glen,  Currygrane,  Gorteen,  Killeen,  Annagh,  and  Corglass ;  in  co. 
Louth,  Loughs  Newtownbalregan  and  Ross;  in  co.  Mayo,  Loughs  Doo,  Glencullen,  Nahaltora, 
Roonagh,  Nacorra,  Moher,  Glanawough,  Ballinlough,  Derrjmamuck,  Mannin,  Island,  Roe,  Urlur, 
Black,  Dcrrylick,  Levallinree,  Beltra,  Feagh,  Bunavecla,  Nalaghan,  Dilla,  Cloona,  Carrowkerloly, 
Ballymore,  Upper  Callow,  Lower  Callow,  Nanoge,  and  Cloonakillina ;  in  co.  Meath,  Ballyhoe, 
Corstown,  Brackan,  Whitewood,  Breakey,  Annagh,  and  Bane;  in  co.  Monaghan,  Loughs  More, 
Emy,  MuUaghmore,  Drumloo,  Slacksgrove,  Quig,  Lamb,  -Clene,  Kilcorran,  Shankill,  Magheramy, 
Clonkeen,  Gortnawinny,  Ealroosky,  Dummys,  Aghafin,  Creeve,  Upper  Creeve,  Avaghon,  Barraghy, 
Derrygooney,  Bawn,  Avattan,  Gale,  Namachree,  Shantona,  Bellatrain,  Boraghy,  Mome,  Egish, 
Ross,  Macknoe,  Monalty,  Fee,  Rahans,  and  Capragh ;  in  co.  Roscommon,  Loughs  Skean,  Meelagh, 
Innishatery,  Cavetown,  Clogher,  Canbo,  Corbidly,  Bally,  Glinn,  Cloonacolly,  Cloona,  Errit,  O'Flyn, 
Clooncullaan,  Ardakillin,  Illangaroe,  Black,  Grange,  Finn,  Kilglass,  Funshinagh,  and  Corkip ;  in 
CO.  Sligo,  Loughs  Talt,  Easkey,  Cloonacleigha,  Templehouse,  Ballylawley,  and  Colgagh;  in  co. 
Tipperary,  Loughs  Clareen,  Poulavea,  Avan,  and  Prior;  in  co.  Tyrone,  Loughs  Bradan,  Lee, 
3Iaghera,  Annagh,  MuUygruen,  Roughan,  Ash,  and  Moore ;  in  co.  Waterford,  Loughs  Coum,  Shin- 
gaun,  Crotty,  Cummeragh,  and  Couma;  in  co.  Westmeath,  Loughs  Lane,  Coosan,  Pot,  Sheerer, 
Ruddan,  Gur,  Glore,  Kilrush,  Bane,  Brittas,  Doonis,  Creggan,  Makeegan,  and  Waterstown ;  and  in 
CO.  Wicklow,  Loughs  Nahanagan,  Dan,  Tay,  and  Ouler, 

MINERALS.* 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ireland,  including  those  of  the  primitive  and  the  transition  series, 
are,  in  general,  very  regularly  stratified ;  they  have  a  range  or  strike,  varying  from  40©  to  the 
north  of  edst  and  south  of  west,  to  east  and  west ;  and  they  dip  at  angles  varying  from  10°  to 
80°  from  the  horizon.  "  The  variation  in  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  dip,  and  also  of  its 
angle  of  inclination,  arises  from  an  undulatory  arrangement  of  the  strata  which  is  preserved 
throughout  the  country,  and  consequently  at  the  apex  of  every  undulation,  a  change  in  the  dip 
must  take  place,  either  to  the  north  or  south ;  the  direction  of  the  apex  of  the  undulation,  or 
the  anticlinical  line,  as  it  is  now  technically  called,  being  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  strata.    In 

•  The  passages  marked  as  extracts  in  this  chapter  are  copied  from  Mr.  GrifliUrs  •  Outline  of  the  Geolog}'  of 
Ireland,*  published  as  an  Aiipondix  to  the  Secjud  Report  of  the  Railway  Commb^iioncrs. 
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respect  to  the  dip,  there  U  one  very  remarkable  fact  observable  throughout  the  southern  counties, 
that  it  is  usually  towards  the  south ;  and  when  a  reverse  dip  occurs,  it  continues  comparatively 
but  for  a  short  distance ;  but  the  strata  on  the  north  side  of  the  anticlinical  axis  are  observed  to 
incline  at  a  very  steep  angle  from  the  horizon,  usually  from  70®  to  Siy^,  and  sometimes  they  are 
quite  vertical  Continuing  to  the  southward,  the  strata  are  again  observed  gradually  to  incline 
to  the  south  till  at  length  they  resume  their  usual  angle  of  about  40®  from  the  horizon.  This 
circumstance  has  frequently  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  absolute  thickness  of  some 
of  the  rock  formations  ;  for  if  the  slate  or  other  strata  be  observed  to  dip  to  the  south  for  10 
miles,  at  an  average  angle  of  30®,  it  is  reasonably  concluded  that  the  thickness  in  that  part 
amounts  to  5  miles ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  as  from  observations  carefully  made,  ^th 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  several  precipices  and  quarries  in  the  interior,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  although,  when  seen  at  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  strata  dip  towards  the  south,  still  these 
strata  consist  of  a  series  of  convolutions,  frequently  on  a  small  scale,  both  sides  of  which  incline 
to  the  southward,  though  usually  at  different  angles ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  general  throughout 
the  southern  counties,  and  is  alike  observable  in  the  strata  belonging  to  the  transition  slate,  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  great  anthracitous  coal  formation,  which  extends  through  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  same  tendency  to  a 
touthem  dip  does  not  appear  to  prevail :  the  length  of  the  inclinations  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  undulations  being  nearly  equal ;  but  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Derry,  and  Donegal,  the  continuation  of  the  dip,  in  one  direction,  without  any  undulation,  is 
very  considerable/* 

Several  great  districts  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks  occur  near  the  coasts,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  intervening  fields  of  the  secondary  limestone  series.  An  extensive  one  of 
these  districts  is  primitive,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  London- 
derry, and  Tyrone ;  a  second  is  likewise  primitive,  and  consists  of  a  small  and  highly  interesting 
mountain  group,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  and  the  third  is  also  primitive, 
and,  besides  occupying  the  western  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  extends,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  into  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim.  The  crystalline  or  igneous  rocks 
of  these  three  districts  are  granite;  sienite,  greenstone,  and  greenstone  porphyry ;  and  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  are  mica  slate,  shining  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  primitive  limestone,  all  regularly  stratified, 
and,  in  general,  though  far  from  uniformly,  ranging  north-east  and  south-west.  A  fourth  and 
grsat  district,  partly  primitive,  but  chiefly  transition,  constitutes  considerable  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Louth,  Meath,  Longford,  and  Roscommon.  "This 
n  ^rthern  district  is  most  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  grey wacke  district  of  Scotland,  which 
commences  at  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  extends,  in  a  south-western  direction, 
across  the  country  to  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast ;  it  appears  again  at  Donaghadee  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Caimclonhugh  mountain  in  co.  Longford. 
Tue  rocks  contained  in  this  district  consist  of  greywacke  slate,  fossil  clay  slate,  flint  slate,  chlorite 
•bte ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite  district  of  hornblende  slate,  schistose  porphyry, 
and  a  variety  of  other  metamorphic  rocks,  having  structures  intermediate  between  sedimentary 
and  crystalline,  which  it  is  impossible  to  designate  by  any  precise  name.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, the  district  contains  the  following  decidedly  crystalline  or  igneous  rocks, — viz.,  in  great 
masses  granite,  sienitic  granite,  greenstone  porphyry,  clay  porphyry, — in  dykes,  trap,  pitch  stone, 
and  porphyry."  A  fifth  district  extends  through  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny :  and,  except  that  beds  of  mica  slate  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  its  rocks  are  very 
timilar  to  those  of  the  preceding  district. 

Among  the  igneous  rocks  of  th3  primitive  and  the  transition  districts,  granite  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  appears  also  to  be  the  oldest.  "  The  general  direction  of  the  granite  districts  of 
Ireland  is  north-east  and  south-west,  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  slate  rocks.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  this  rock,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  forced  a  passage  in  the  line  of  the  strike  of  the 
strata ;  but  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  as  in  soma  parts,  particularly  of  the  granite  district 
of  CO.  Wicklow,  and  of  insulated  portions  of  that  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Down,  the  granite 
protr.iaion  has  cut  across  the  strike  of  th3  strata ;  in  which  cases  the  ends  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
th^tiifh  much  shattered  and  confused,  are  found  to  abut  directly  against  the  sides  of  the  granite 
pr  jcipicc.  The  stratified  rocks  which  rest  on  the  north-west  and  south-east  sides  of  the  granitic 
nucl^a,  have  been  much  altered  by  the  contact  of  the  incandescent  granite  at  the  time  of  its 
prutrusion ;  and  h?nce  we  find  that  strata,  which,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  granite  boun- 
dary, consist  of  clay  slate,  rapidly  change  their  character,  and  pass  into  large  grained  mica  slate, 
or  gneiss,  and  occasionally  into  honiblcnd?  slate  or  hornblende  rocks,  and  several  varieties  of 
p-jrphyrv,  in  which  large  crystals  of  homblenJ^  and  felspar  are  fully  developed.  In  addition  to 
th.*  .jranite,  vast  mass?^  of  protruded  greenstone  occur  throughout  the  wh  »le  of  the  primary 
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districU  of  Ireland,  and,  in  manj  cases,  they  are  interposed  along  the  line  of  boundary  between 
the  granite  and  the  slate,  i^d,  in  some  instances,  have  forced  their  way  through  the  granite 
itself:  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  granite,  and,  though  generally  among 
the  primary  rocks,  there  is  reason,  in  many  cases,  to  believe  them  to  be  more  recent  thtai  the 
newest  of  the  secondary. 

"  With  the  exception  of  granite,  which  is  used  as  ft  valuable  building-stone,  and  some  inferior 
slate  quarries  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  counties  of  D^rry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and 
also  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Klldare,  and  Wicklow,  the  only  valuable  rock,  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  is  primary  limestone,  which  occurs  in  great  abuj^idance  throughout  the 
schistose  districts  of  the  counties  of  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Galway.  This  substance  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  manure  when  burned  into  lime ;  but  in  some  districts  the  limestone  beds  occa- 
sionaUy  produce  beautiful  varieties  of  crystalline  marble  of  various  tints,  as  white,  rose,  find 
dove  colour ;  and,  in  co.  Galway,  large  quarries  have  been  opened,  containing  a  valuable  kind  of 
serpentine,  -striped  and  mottled,  white  and  green,  from  which  blocks  of  large  dimensions  have  been 
raised.  The  whole  of  these  primary  and  transition  schistose  districts  contain  metalliferous  veins ; 
but  a  few  only  of  those  which  are  known  have  been  worked,  and,  no  doubt,  many  yet  remain 
undiscovered.  Owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  prices  of  copper  and  lead  during  the  last  few 
years,  many  mines,  formerly  at  work,  have  been  abandoned ;  and  at  present  no  metallic  mines  are 
in  operation  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  containing  lead  at  Clonhig,  ftear 
Kewton-Ardes,  in  co.  Down,  and  another  at  Derrynoose,  in  co.  Armagh^  Of  the  numerous  copper 
and  lead  veins  known  in  co.  Wicklow,  only  four  are  at  present  at  work ;  namely,  the  lead  mines 
of  Lugganure  and  Glenmalure,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  granite  and  slate,  and  the  copper 
mines  of  3allymurtagh  and  Cronbane,  in  ihe  vale  of  Ovoca,  6  miles  to  the  west  of  Arklow^  The 
metalliferous  relations  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  have  been  described  in  great 
detail  by  Mr.  Weaver,  in  his  valuable  Memoir,  contained  in  the  6th  vol.  of  *  The  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.*  It  is  consequently  unnecessary  to  enter  further  on  the  subject 
in  this  place.  At  present  there  are  no  mines  working  in  the  primary  mountain  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Leitriqi,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway ;  but  many,  both  of  copper  and  lead,  are  known, 
and  have  been  worked  at  former  periods  with  considerable  success." 

A  seventh  district  of  great  extent — and  the  third  which  contains  a  large  aggregate  of  transition 
rocks — stretches  .from  Waterford  on  the  east,  to  Dingle  bay  on  the  west,  and  comprehends  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Waterford,  and  large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  This  dis- 
trict contains  abundance  of  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  and  two  varieties  of  transition 
slate,  an  older  and  aoiewer.  The  limestone  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  all  the  principal 
rivers,  and  is  found  aroundthe  edges  of  the  great  sea^loughs  and  bays.  The  older  transition  slate  is 
grey  in  colour,  of  similar  age,  composition,  and  structure,  to  Uiat  of  Down,  Eildare,  Widclow,  and 
Wexford,  and  extensively mitable  to  be  used  as  roofing  slate;  and  it  is  successfully  quarried  at 
Glenpatrick  in  co.  Waterfd^,  and  West  Carbery  in  cq.  Cork.  '^  The  second  or  newer  slate,  usually 
rests  unconformably  on  the  older.  The  lower  portions  of  its  strata  consist  of  alternating  beds  of 
brownish  red  quartzese  conglomerate,  and  coarse  red  slate.  These  strata  are  succeeded  by  alter- 
nations of  red  and  grey  quartz  rock,  red  quartzose  slate,  and  clay  slate,  the  grain  becoming  gra- 
dually finer  as  the  be^s  accumulate  and  recede  farther  from  the  conglomerate,  till  at  length  the 
upper  beds  produce  varieties  of  purple,  brownish,  red,  and  reddish  grey  clay  slate,  which  are 
quarried  and  used  as  roofing  slate,  particularly  in  the  vaUey  of  the  river  Blackwatcr,  near  Lis- 
more.  In  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  these  strata  form  successive  undulations,  the 
ridges  of  which  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the  beds  jalways  incline  towards  the  valleys 
of  the  principal  rivers,  And  thus  form  troughs,  which  are  filled  by  indurated  sandstone  and  sec- 
ondary limestone,  whose  strata  rost  conformably  on  the  day  slate.  The  southern  clay  slate  dis- 
trict contains  several  copper  and  lead  mines  of  great  value,  some  of  which  are  now  being  worked 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  signal  success,  particularly  those  of  Knockmahon  in  co.  Water- 
ford, and  of  Allihies  near  Berehaven  in  co.  Cork.  Mining  operations  have  lately  been  commenced 
with  great  spirit  at  Ardtully,  near  Kenmare,  in  co.  Kerry ;  and  extensive  works  have,  till  within 
a  short  period,  been  carried  on  at  the  Ardley  copper  minesi  near  the  southrwestem  coast  of  co. 
Cork," 

Grey  micaceous  slate,  varying  in  grain  from  coarse  to  tne^  forms  a  small  tract  to  the  east  of 
Pomeroy  in  co,  Tyrone.  It  rests  directly  on  the  sienite  situnted  to  the  north ;  is  covered  uncon- 
formably on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  east,  by  old  red  sandstone ;  contains  a  profusion  of 
fossils,  particularly  trilobites,  orthoceras,  ammonites,  producta,  spirifera,  mya,  and  pleurotomaria ; 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  Silurian  series. — Several  mountain  masses,  isolated  in  the  'flat  lime- 
stone region  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  consist  partly  of  transition  slate,  and  partly  of  over- 
lying beds  of  old  red  sandstone.    The  chief  of  these  are  the  Curlew  mountains  in  co.  Sligo,  wholly 
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composed  of  old  red  sandstone ;  the  SUevebon  mountains,  in  co.  Roscommon ;  the  Derrybryan  and 
Tullow  mountains,  sections  of  the  Slievebaughta  congeries,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Derg ;  the 
SUevebloom,  Devil^s  Bit,  and  Keeper  mountains  in  King*s  co.,  Queen's  co.,  and  co.  Tipperary ;  the 
Booley  mountains  in  co.  Kilkenny ;  and  the  Galtee  mountains  in  counties  Tipperary  and  Limerick* 
All  these  isolated  mountain  masses  of  sedimentary  rock  have  either  an  east  and  west  or  a  north- 
east and  suuth-west  direction,  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  strata  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  vast  predominant  plain  of  Ireland  wholly  consists  of  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  the  coal  formations.  The  old  red  sandstone  forms  a  district  which  extends  from  Ennis- 
killda  in  co.  Fermanagh  toward  Cookstown  in  co.  Tyrone ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  rarely 
occurs  except  on  the  edges  of  the  primitive  and  the  transition  districts ;  and  there  it  is  interposed 
between  the  schistose  strata  of  these  districts  and  strata  of  secondary  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
A  base  of  conglomerate  usually  accompanies  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  consists  of  rolled  stones 
of  quartz,  and  a  cement  of  brownish-red  siliceous  and  ferruginous  paste.  Sandstone  strata  succeed 
the  lower  beds  of  conglomerate,  of  a  character  progressively  rising  from  cemented  boulders  to 
tmassed  grains,  or  from  literal  conglomerate  to  fine  sandstone. — The  carboniferous  limestone  is 
of  such  amazing  extent,  as  to  form  the  surface  rock  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
it  instantly  and  strongly  arrests  the  attention  by  the  singular  prominence  which  it  possesses  in  a 
geological  map  of  the  country ;  it  forms  enormously  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  predominant  or 
central  plain,  and  occurs  also  in  many  ramified  and  isolated  situations  in  the  districts  prevailingly 
occupied  by  other  surjface  rocks ;  and,  so  far  from  its  constituting  upland  regions,  and  earning 
the  name  of  mountain  limestone,  as  in  England,  it  is,  in  a  very  strict  sense,  a  '  floetz*  rock, — the 
districts  formed  by  it  being  remarkably  low  and  flat,  and  owing  the  comparatively  few  and  small 
diversifications  of  their  surface  either  to  accumulations  of  diluvial  gravel,  or  to  the  igneous  pro- 
trusion of  crystalline  rocks.  The  entire  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
kowever,  rarely  occurs  in  any  one  district,  at  least  one  and  often  more  members  of  the  series 
being  usually  absent.  The  series,  so  far  as  known,  consists  of,  first,  yellow  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale ;  second,  lower  limestone ;  third,  calp,  black  shale,  and  sandstone ;  and  fourth,  upper 
limestone. 

The  yellow  sandstone  either  succeeds  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  rests  upon  the  primitive  or 
transition  rocks.  "  The  lowest  member  of  the  series  usually  consists  of  quartzy  sandstone  con- 
glomerate, which  varies  fr^m  coarse  to  fine-grained,  and  passes  into  sandstone.  In  some  instances, 
though  rarely,  this  conglomerate  contains  rolled  masses  of  carboniferous  limestone ;  it  is  usually 
followed  by  a  succession  of  strata,  consisting  of  yellowish  grey  or  yellowish  white  sandstone,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  amounts  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  occasionally  forms  hills  of  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  yellow  sandstone  strata  are  sometimes  free  from  the  intervention  of  any  other 
rock,  but  frequently  its  beds  are  interstratified  with  dark  grey  shale  and  with  dark  grey  lime- 
stone, more  or  less  pure.  In  some  localities,  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal  occur,  interstratified 
with  the  sandstone  and  shale ;  a  circumstance  which  has  unfortunately  led  to  many  expensive  but 
fruitless  trials  for  coal  in  dififerent  parts  of  Ireland."  The  lower  conglomerate  and  the  sandstone 
members  of  this  series  have  usually  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion ;  but,  as  they  alternate  in  several  localities  with  limestone  strata,  which  contain  the  fossils  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  they  obviously  belong  to  the  limestone  series.  They  generally  occur 
on  the  exterior  edges  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  districts,  in  contact  either  with  old  red 
tandstODe  or  with  transition  rocks ;  but  they  also  form  several  insulated  ridges  and  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  in  the  interior  of  the  great  central  plain.  "  The  strata  are  sometimes  coarse, 
and  pass  into  conglomerate,  but  they  are  usually  fine-grained,  and  the  upper  beds  alternate  with 
impure  limestone.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  is  usually  north-east  and  south-west,  parallel  to  the 
general  strike  of  the  primary  and  transition  slates  of  the  country ;  and  being  formed  in  each  case 
by  an  undulation  or  upheaving  of  the  strata,  the  sandstone  beds  dip  on  all  sides  towards,  and  pass 
under,  the  surrounding  limestone." 

The  lower  limestone  constitutes  hy  far  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  limestone  series.  In 
th5  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim,  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  upper  limestone ;  and  in 
part  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Mcath,  and  Westmeath,  it  is  covered  by  the  calp ;  but,  excepting 
where  trap  protrusions  or  isolated  yellow  sandstone  hills  occur,  it  is  the  surface  rock  of  very 
neariy  all  other  parts  of  the  great  limestone  territory.  "  The  undermost  beds  are  frequently 
siliceous  and  impure,  and  graduate  insensibly  into  the  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  lime- 
stone, which  form  the  portion  of  the  yellow  sandstone  series.  The  colour  is  usually  dark  grey, 
or  bluish  grey.  In  many  localities,  as  the  beds  accumulate  they  become  black,  and  the  structure 
Is  so  occasionally  crystalline  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  marble ;  thus 
Klack  marbles  occur,  and  are  quarried  very  extensively  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  lime- 
!  district  of  00.  Galway,  between  Oughterard  and  Lough  Corrib ;  also  near  the  town  of  Galwaj, 
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and  thence  to  Oranmore.  Black  marble  occurs  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  ne^hbourhood 
of  Westport  in  Majo,  and  of  Oarlow  and  Kilkenny ;  also  mottled  black  and  white,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mitchelstown,  at  the  base  of  the  Galtees  mountains ;  likewise  filled  with  organic 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  many  other  places.  'Where  carbon,  the  colouring 
matter,  is  wanting,  we  have  crystalline  marble  of  various  tints,  as  brownish  red  at  Armagh, 
white  and  red  striped  at  Killamey,  Kenmare,  Cork  Harbour,  and  Castletown,  9  nules  north  of 
Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary ;  red  and  yellowish  white  at  Clononey,  in  King's  co. ;  and  brownish  red, 
mottled  with  grey  of  various  shades,  at  Ballymahon,  in  co.  Longford.  Grey  and  dove  marbles 
occur  in  numerous  places,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  mountain,  near  Lough  Arrow, 
in  CO.  Sligo ;  near  the  Seven  Churches,  south  of  Athlone,  in  King's  co. ;  and  at  Carrickacrump, 
near  Cloyne,  in  co.  Cork.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  marble  quarries  here  mentioned,  dispersed  from 
north  to  south,  occur  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  limestone  boundary,  where  it  rests  either  on  the 
yellow  sandstone,  or  on  some  older  rock.  When  they  are  met  with  in  the  interior,  as  at  Clononey 
and  the  Seven  Churches  in  King's  co.,  it  will  be  seen  that  detached  hills  of  yellow  sandstone,  as 
already  described,  rise  up  from  beneath  the  limestone  strata,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
thus  showing  that  the  marble  beds  do  belong  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  series.  The  marble 
beds  are  succeeded  by  strata  of  grey  or  greyish  blue  limestone,  which  occupy  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  country,  in  proportion  as  the  strata  effect  a  steep  or  slight  angle  of  inclination  from 
the  horizon.  In  many  cases  the  strata  undulate,  forming  very  flat  curves ;  and  where  such  occur, 
of  course  the  same  bed  may  frequently  be  met  with  at  the  surface,  throughout  a  large  district. 
Excepting  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  succession  of  the  limestone  series  is  fiilly  and 
closely  developed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  precision,  on  the  point  where 
the  lower  limestone  may  be  said  to  terminate,  and  the  calp  or  the  upper  limestone  to  commence. 
In  many  localities  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties,  the  black  shale  or  calp  series  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  or  it  occurs  so  sparingly,  that,  without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination,  it 
will  not  be  detected." 

In  the  calp  series,  a  black  argillaceous  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  calp  was  given  by  Afr. 
Kirwan,  alternates  with  black  shale,  and  contains  flattened  spheroids  of  pyritous  clay  ironstono. 
'^  In  some  districts  the  lower  beds  of  this  series  consist  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
limestone,  more  or  less  pure ;  in  others,  the  sandstone  is  wanting,  but  the  upper  beds  in  all  con- 
sist of  thin  alternating  beds  of  impure  limestone  and  shale.  In  some  localities,  the  lower  beds,  in 
addition  to  the  sandstone  and  shale,  contain  indications  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  and  impure  beds 
of  coal,  varjring  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  have  been  observed ;  which  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  sandstone,  has  led  to  many  fruitless  trials  for  coal.  The  thickness 
of  the  calp  series,  where  fully  developed,  is  very  considerable ;  on  the  north-west  coast  of  co. 
Leitrim,  it  exceeds  1,700  feet,  though  in  co.  Cavan,  between  Belturbet  and  Ballyconnel,  it  is  not 
more  than  400  feet.  In  some  districts,  the  upper  members  of  the  lower  limestone  alternate  with 
beds  of  dark  bluish  grey  shale,  and  thus  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  the  calp  or  black  shale 
division,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  them ;  while  in  others  the  division 
is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  boundary  may  at  once  be  clearly  defined.  In  flat  countries  where 
the  gradation  is  usually  insensible,  the  first  decided  indication  is  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  black 
shale,  containing  baUs  or  flattened  spheroids  of  clay  ironstone ;  these  beds  are  usually  interstra- 
tified  with  the  black  or  dark  bluish  grey  argillaceous  limestone,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  This  division  is  much  more  fully  developed  in  the 
northern  districts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  than  in  the  midland  or  southern ;  and  it  was 
solely  from  the  clear  exhibition  of  their  strata  as  seen  in  the  precipitous  clifls  of  the  remarkable 
carboniferous  mountain  district  of  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Ros- 
common, that  the  subdivision  of  the  series  has  been  attempted.  This  district,  which  is  unique 
in  Ireland,  and  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  character  as  well  as  composition,  to  the 
carboniferous  mountain  districts  of  Derbyshire,  north-west  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  exhibits 
in  perfection  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  as  well  as  the  millstone  grit  series  of 
Ireland.  The  calp  and  shale  division  is  perhaps  best  developed  on  the  west  coast  of  the  counties 
of  Leitrim  and  SUgo,  between  Ballyshannon  and  Benbulben.  In  this  line  of  section  the  strata 
dip  to  the  southward,  at  an  angle  of  from  2^  to  5^  from  the  horizon.  The  lower  limestone  of 
Ballyshannon  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  black  shale,  containing  baUs  of  clay  ironstone,  interstratified 
with  impure  argillaceous  limestone ;  these  beds  continue  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Bundoran,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  alternations  of  grey,  and  occasionally  reddish-grey,  sandstone 
and  black  shale,  with  argillaceous  limestone.  Some  of  the  sandstone  beds  contain  casts  of  cala^ 
mites  enveloped  in  coaly  matter ;  and  some  thin  but  irregular  beds  of  coal  have  been  observed, 
though  none  worth  working  have  been  discovered;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is 
improbable  that  such  do  exist.    These  beds  are  succeeded  by  alternations  of  black  shale,  with 
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impure  urgillaoeoaB  limestone  or  calp,  which  form  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Dartrj  mountain  faeing 
the  west,  and  which,  near  the  summit,  are  capped  by  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone.  In  exam- 
ining the  succession  of  the  calp  strata  in  a  western  direction,  commencing  with  the  lower  Umestone 
at  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  crossing  Slieve  Rushin,  the  valley  of  Swanlinbar  and 
Ouilcagh  mountain,  an  important  member,  namely,  the  grey  sandstone  with  coaly  impressions,  &c., 
b  wanting,  or  at  least  very  slight  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that 
oonsideTable  variations  may  be  expected  in  the  composition  as  well  as  in  the  thickness  of  the 
same  division  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series,  even  within  the  same  district  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  some  of  our  carboniferous  districts  that  the 
ca^  division  is  altogether  wanting,  and  in  others  that  it  is  only  slightly  developed.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  almost  endless  to  enter  upon  a  particular  description  of  the  numerous  localities  in 
which  the  calp  series  occurs  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  at  present  we  need  only  observe,  that  the 
thale  district,  extending  from  Emyvale  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  to  Brookborough  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Slieve  Beagh  mountains,  has  long  been  considered  to 
belong  to  the  true  coal  formation,  and  sanguine  expectations  have  been  entertained  of  the  dis- 
covery of  workable  beds  of  coal ;  but  having  ascertained  that  in  the  order  of  succession  it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  calp  series,  it  appears  very  improbable  that  these  expectations  will  be  realized.  The 
calp  district  of  Leinster,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  extends  through  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Meath,  and  Westmeath,  is  composed  of  alternations  of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone,  with 
black  shale,  containing  balls  of  clay  ironstone.  Some  of  the  shale  beds,  which  are  much  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuret  of  iron,  are,  no  doubt,  the  sources  of  the  numerous  chalybeate  as  well  as 
folphnreous  springs  which  occur  in  that  district.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  the  calp  shale 
nunely  contains  any  organic  remains ;  while  in  other  localities  they  are  very  abundant,  particularly 
in  varieties  of  producta,  spirifera,  terebratula,  crinoidea,  both  heads  and  stems,  together  with 
various  corallines,  and  particularly  a  large  variety  of  turbinolia,  probably  turbinolia  fungites." 

The  upper  or  splintery  limestone  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  limited  extent ;  and  in  < 
ooDsequenoe  of  its  containing  most  of  the  same  kinds  of  organic  remains  which  occur  in  the  lower 
limestone,  it  cannot  always  be  certainly  distinguished.  "A  country  composed  of  the  upper  lime- 
•iooe  is  usually  extremely  rugged,  and  contains  numerous  crags  and  munJ  precipices,  which  at  a 
distance  present  the  character  of  rude  columnar  facades ;  it  is  usually  cavernous,  and  the  streams 
ftlling  from  higher  elevations  are  frequently  lost  in  fissures,  and  flow  through  subterranean  channels, 
tin  at  length  they  burst  forth  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  series,  and  flow  down  the  more  gentle 
dadivities  of  the  calp  shale  beneath  them.  The  rock  is  commonly  of  a  light  smoke-grey,  or  bluish 
grey  colour ;  the  fructure  is  splintery  in  one  direction,  and  conchoidal  in  the  other ;  the  texture  is 
even  and  close-grained, — ^frequently  the  mass  is  extremely  brittle,  and  breaks  into  indeterminately 
angular  fragments ;  the  upper  beds  contain  much  black  and  grey  hornstone,  arranged  in  regular 
or  undulating  layers ;  they  occur  also  in  detached  elliptical  masses.  Strata  belonging  to  the  upper 
limestone  are  well  exposed  to  view  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  moun- 
tains of  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  The  general  character  of  the  rock 
is  similar  throughout ;  every  precipice  presents  at  a  distance  the  same  semi-columnxur  aspect,  is  of 
the  same  grey  colour,  breaks  with  the  same  splintery  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  abounds  with 
the  same  foadl  organic  remains ;  the  lower  beds  consist  of  the  same  alternations  of  dark  grey 
hmestone  with  thin  beds  of  shale ;  and  the  upper  contain  the  same  layers  and  detached  masses  of 
black  and  grey  hornstone.  The  upper  strata  of  the  series  are  frequently  associated  with  irregular 
beds  of  semi-crystalline  brown  spar  rock,  the  exposed  and  disintegrated  surfaces  of  which  so  much 
resemble  ordinary  grey  sandstone  in  appearance,  that  this  rock  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
it.  Thus  brown  spar  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  upper  limestone,  on  the  summit  of  Knocknaree 
mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  a  similar  position  on  Belmorc  mountain  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, and  in  many  other  localities.  In  Bclmore  mountain  the  thickness  of  the  upper  limestone 
amounts  to  &50  feet,  in  Benbuben  it  is  500  feet,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  in 
the  valley  of  Swanlinbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  it  is  COO  feet.  Leaving  the  Lough  Allen  moun- 
tain district,  the  next  locality  in  which  the  upper  limestone  occurs  is  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
surrounding  the  coal  formation  of  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  commencing  at  Dungannon,  it  extends 
towards  Stewartstown,  and  thence  underlying  the  small  coal  field  of  Annahone,  north  of  Stewarts- 
town,  it  continues  by  Killjrmeen  to  Cookstown,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  is  covered  by  strata 
belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  quarries  at  Cookstown  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  fossil  organic  remains  which  they  contain ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  almost 
every  species  and  variety  which  occur  there  have  likewise  been  discovered  low  down  in  the  series 
of  the  lower  limestone,  particularly  in  the  quarries  in  the  Clane,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Lee  near  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  probable  that 
the  upper  limestone  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  portion  of  the  great  midland  limestone  district 
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of  Ireland.  The  first  position  in  which  it  occurs,  and  where  it  presents  the  usual  characters  of  the 
series,  is  surrounding  the  Leinster  and  Tipperarj  coal  districts  in  the  Queen*s  county  and  the 
counties  of  Garlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary.  <  In  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  at  Carlow,  where  the 
whole  carboniferous  limestone  series  of  the  south  is  clearly  developed,  it  would  appear  that  the  calp, 
or  black  shale  division  is  wanting,  and  that  the  upper  limestone  rests  directly  on  the  black  marble 
beds  of  the  lower.  The  upper  limestone  of  the  Queen*s  county  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny  is 
characterized  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  caverns  it  contains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  Great  Cave  of  Dunmore,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Leinster  coal  district,  8  miles  north  of 
Kilkenny ;  and  of  Clopocke,  5  miles  south  of  Stradbally,  in  the  Queen's  county.  The  upper  lime- 
stone also  occurs,  underlying  the  anthracitous  coal  district  of  the  counties  of  Glare,  Limerick, 
Kerry,  and  Cork.  Its  distinctive  characters  are  clearly  developed  at  Foynes,  adjoining  the  river 
Shannon  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  coal  country.  In  this 
locality  the  strata  present  numerous  mural  precipices,  and  the  upper  beds  contain  in  abundance 
layers  and  insulated  masses  of  homstone.  Organic  remains  occur,  though  less  abundantly  than 
usual ;  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them,  owing  to  their  being  common  to  the  lower  as 
well  as  to  the  upper  series.  It  is  doubtiul  whether  or  not  the  upper  limestone  occurs  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Blackwater,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cork  coal  district,  and  from 
thence  westward  to  Killamey ;  in  that  direction  the  strata  are  so  much  disturbed,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  determine  either  the  dip  or  the  strike.  It  seems  probable  that  the  strata  of  the 
coal  formation  rest  unconformably  on  the  lower  limestone,  that  the  upper  is  wanting  in  the  valley 
of  the  river,  and  that  the  usual  disturbance  and  derangement  of  the  strata  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  fault  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  river,  which,  for  the  most  part,  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  limestone  and  the  coal  formation." 

The  millstone  grit  series,  as  to  at  least  its  decided  or  undoubted  character,  occurs  only  in  the 
mountain  district  around  Lough  Allen,  usually  called  the  Connaught  coal-field,  and  in  the  shale 
•  district  which  extends  firom  Drumquin  in  co.  Tyrone  to  the  vicinity  of  Pettigo  in  oo.  Fermanagh. 
Both  of  these  districts  contain  coal,  and  have  often  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  true  coal 
formation ;  but  the  prevailing  rock  in  them  conclusively  proves  itself  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that 
formation,  both  by  its  close  resemblance  to  the  millstone  grit  of  the  north  of  England,  and  by  its 
containing,  in  all  its  members,  the  remains  of  marine  exuviae.  '^  In  order  to  place  the  succession 
of  the  strata  which  compose  the  millstone  grit  of  Ireland  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  sections  as  they  occur  in  those  localities  where  each  portion  of  the  scries  is 
most  clearly  developed.  We  shall  commence  with  Cuilcagh  mountain,  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
valley  of  Swanlinbar.  The  splintery  limestone  which  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestone  series,  is  succeeded  by  three  great  beds  or  successions  of  beds  of  yellowish 
white  quartzy  sandstone,  having  beds  of  black  shale  interposed  between  each.  In  ascending  Cuil- 
cagh mountain  from  the  east  side,  these  sandstone  beds  present  a  succession  of  terraces ;  and  the 
shale  beds  between  them  assume  the  appearance  of  comparatively  flat  swampy  plains ;  the  thick- 
ness of -the  whole  amounts  to  about  600  feet.  They  are  succeeded  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
great  shale  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  whose  aggregate  thickness  exceeds  700  feet.  The  lower  beds 
consist  of  thin  alternations  of  black  shale  with*  impure  dark  blueish  grey  argillaceous  limestone 
which  contain  many  of  the  fossils  common  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  series.  Continuing  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  the  calcareous  beds  gradually  diminish  in  thickness,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappear ;  but  in  lieu  of  them,  the  shale  beds  are  associated  with  numerous  and  frequently 
thick  layers  or  beds,  and  also  with  large  flattened  spheroids,  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  iron,  and  were  formerly  worked.  Many  of  the  flattened  iron- 
stone spheroids  are  extremely  large,  and  some,  which  are  reticulated  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar, 
present  magnificent  specimens  of  septaria.  The  shale  which  accompanies  the  ironstone  contains  a 
profusion  of  casts  of  marine  organic  remains,  many  of  which  differ  from  those  of  the  subjacent 
limestone ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has  induced  the  classification  of  the  strata  which 
immediately  succeed  the  upper  limestone,  with  the  millstone  grit  series,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone.  Still  continuing  to  ascend,  the  ironstone  beds  become  thin,  and  at 
length  disappear ;  and.  the  upper  portion,  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  about  250  feet,  consists 
altogether  of  fine-grained  black  shale,  containing  organic  remains,  but  particularly  of  possidonia, 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  lower  beds,  which  alternate  either  with  the  impure  limestone  or 
the  ironstone.  This  great  mass  of  shale  is  succeeded  by  an  accumulation  of  beds  of  yellowish 
white  sandstone,  about  250  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  lower  portion,  next  the  shale,  the  sandstone 
beds  are  thin,  and  alternate  with  sandstone,  slate,  and  shale ;  the  upper  consist  of  thick  beds  of 
yellowish  white  quartzy  sandstone,  some  of  which  are  rather  coarse-grained,  and  assume  the  true 
character  of  millstone  grit.  This  rock  occasionally  contains  vegetable  organic  remains,  particularly 
some  varieties  of  stigmaria.    In  this  portion  of  the  district,  the  remarkable  table-land,  which 
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formfl  the  summit  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  and  which  is  elevated  2,188  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea,  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  millstone  grit  series ;  but  if  we  cross  the  valley  of  Lough  Allen 
in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Arigna  iron  works,  we  find  the  same  rock  resting  on  the  same 
■hale,  near  the  summit  of  Brahlicve  mountain,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  from  this  point  we 
oomtinuo  the  description  of  the  section.  The  millstone  grit  of  Brahlieve  mountain  is  succeeded  by 
alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  three  beds  of  coal,  one  of  which  in  this  mountain  is 
three  feet  in  thickness,  though  in  others  the  same  bed  is  less  than  two  feet  thick :  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  extent  of  this,  coal  field,  which  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  Brahlieve  and  Slievo 
KuHcagh  mountains,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  extensive  collieries  or  manufactories  can  be 
mooessfully  established ;  consequently  we  cannot  expect  that  this  district  will  at  any  period  pro- 
dnoe  an  abundant  supply  of  iuel  for  distant  markets.  At  present  the  Arigna  iron  works,  the  only 
manu&ctory  of  that  kind  in  Ireland,  are  in  full  work,  and  cast-iron  of  the  best  quality  is  now 
made  there  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  coal,  though  thin,  is  of  excellent  quality,  as  far  as  regards 
the  smelting  of  iron ;  the  ironstone  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  millstone  grit  forms  the  summit,  not  only  of  Cuilcagh,  but  of  many  similar  mountains 
of  the  neighbouring  district.  Had  they  been  100  feet  higher,  they  would  have  all  contained  the 
main  coal  of  Brahlieve  mountain ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  valuable  coal-bed  which,  no  doubt, 
onoe  existed  there,  has  been  washed  away  by  the  action  of  currents  proceeding  from  the  north- 
west, and  deposited  in  broken  fragments,  accompanied  by  sandstone  and  blue  clay,  on  the  surface 
of  the  limestone  valley  which  extends  to  the  south-east,  towards  Belturbet,  Killeshandra,  and 
KohilL  In  many  instances,  large  pieces  of  coal  have  been  discovered  by  wcU-sinkers,  in  the 
diluvium  throughout  the  district  above-mentioned ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  coal  was 
§o  considerable  as  to  induce  the  belief  that,  by  sinking  deeper,  a  bed  of  coal  might  be  found.  In 
the  millstone  grit  district,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Drumquin  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  towards  Lough  Erne  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  series  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
It  also  contains  coal,  but  the  beds  are  too  thin  and  impure  to  repay  the  expense  of  working." 

Kx  coal  districts  occur  additional  to  the  millstone  grit  formations,  of  perfectly  distinct  character 
from  them,  and  possibly  of  as  old  or  even  older  existence.  These  are  the  Leinster  district,  around 
the  junction  point  of  counties  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  and  Queen's  co. ;  the  Slievcardagh  or  Tipperary 
district,  in  the  east  of  co.  Tipperary ;  the  Munster  district,  in  counties  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Kerry ;  the  Monaghan  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrickmacross ;  the  Tyrone  district,  in  the  east 
of  CO.  Tyrone ;  and  the  Antrim  district,  in  the  north  of  co.  Antrim.  The  whole  of  these,  except 
the  last,  rest  upon  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone ;  but  though  thus  similar  in  position  to  the 
millstone  grit,  they  differ  from  it  in  wanting  marine  exuviss,  and  in  possessing  casts  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  remains.  The  districts  south  of  Dublin  contain  only  simple 
carbonaceous  or  stone  coal,  with  its  accompanjring  anthracite ;  the  Antrim  district  contains  both 
bituminous  and  simple  carbonaceous  coal ;  and  the  Monaghan  and  Tyrone  districts  contain  only 
Intnminous  coal.  Any  minuter  notice  of  the  coal  districts  here  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Boticea  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  localities  in  the  body  of  our  Work. 

The  secondary  rocks  superior  to  those  of  the  coal  formation,  which  occur  in  Ireland,  are  magne- 
aan  limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  black  shale,  lias  limestone,  green  sand,  and  chalk.  '*  The  whole 
of  these  comparatively  recent  strata  occur  in  the  north-eastern  counties  in  the  form  of  a  great 
mineral  basin,  the  upper  beds  of  which  consist  of  indurated  chalk,  capped  by  a  thick  mass  of 
tabular  trap,  and  the  lower  of  new  red  sandstone,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  magnesian  limestone. 
This  great  mineral  basin  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  considerable  por- 
tionB  of  the  counties  of  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Down.  Its  external  edge,  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 
presents  the  striking  feature  of  a  high  table-land,  rising  precipitously  either  from  a  comparatively 
low  and  flat  country,  or  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  east.  Among 
the  numerous  characteristic  examples  which  might  be  brought  forward,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  lofty  precipices  and  mural  cliffs  which  extend  along  the  east  coast  of  the  county  of 
Antrim ;  from  Bdfast  to  Red  bay,  in  this  direction,  the  same  character  prevails  throughout,  though 
tome  of  the  mountain  headlands  are  more  elevated  and  imposing  than  others.  The  upper  region 
of  the  cliffs  presents,  in  all  cases,  mural  escarpments,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  black  trap,  frequently 
from  200  to  300  feet  in  thickness ;  it  is  usually  amorphous,  but  occasionally  it  is  rudely  columnar. 
The  chalk  which  lies  immediately  beneath,  also  presents  mural  precipices  varying  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  height ;  and  their  dawling  whiteness,  contrasted  with  the  black  mass  of  superincumbent 
trap,  adds  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene.  The  strata  beneath  the  chalk,  which,  in  a  de- 
scending order,  consist  of  green  sand,  the  lias  formation,  and  red  and  variegated  marls  belonging 
to  the  new  red  sandstone,  are  usually  concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  covering  of  clay  and  debris, 
which  has  arisen  partly  from  the  disintegration  of  the  incoherent  beds  of  lias,  black  shale,  and  red 
■ariy  and  ptrtly  &Ui  from  the  superincumbent  cliffs  of  trap  and  chalk ;  consequently  the  lower 
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portions  of  the  declivitj,  between  the  base  of  the  chalk  and  the  level  of  the  sea,  usually  present  a 
steep  inclined  plane,  many  parts  of  which  have  been  cultivated,  and  some  so  successfully,  that  they 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  productive  soils  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Though  the  strata  of  the 
great  northern  mineral  basin  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  altered  or  modified  by  the  action  of 
igneous  matter,  arising  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  great  superincumbent  mass  of  trap  which 
covers  the  chalk,  and  partly  by  protrusions,  consisting  of  trap  veins  or  dykes,  and  occasionally  of 
large  mountain  masses  of  trap,  still  the  lithological  character  of  the  strata  is  sufficiently  preserved 
to  enable  us  to  identify  them ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  which  are 
abundant  in  the  upper  member  of  the  series,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  correspondence  of 
these  strata  with  similar  successions  of  rocks  in  England  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  ma^ 
nesian  limestone  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hollywood,  on  the  south  side  of  Belfast 
Lough,  is  identical  in  mineral  character  with  that  of  the  county  of  Durham  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  England ;  and  like  it,  it  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  new  red  sandstone  and  new  red  marl ; 
and,  consequently,  Ireland  may  be  said  to  possess  portions  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  series  of  the 
secondary  rocks  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  oolite,  though  traces  even  of  that  formation 
have  been  discovered  on  the  coast,  near  to  Lame,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  new  red  sand- 
stone, which  succeeds  the  magnesian  limestone,  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
great  mineral  basin ;  it  occurs  in  detached  districts,  resting  on  the  carboniferous  limestone,  in  tho 
counties  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone,  and  likewise,  as  already  mentioned,  resting  on  the  coal  formation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coal  Island  in  the  same  county.  A  small  district  of  new  red  sandstone, 
and  red  marl  also,  occurs  to  the  north  of  Kingscourt,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  between  the  coal 
district  of  Monaghan  and  the  greywacke  slate.  This  district  contains  one  bed  of  gypsum,  upwards 
of  60  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  ascertained  partly  by  sinking,  and  partly  by  boring ;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  influx  of  water,  workings  have  not  hitherto  been  commenced  for  commercial  purposes ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  district  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gypsum." 

The  great  tabular  trap  district  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and 
Down,  will  be  found  noticed  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  section  on  Minerals,  in  our  article 
on  the  county  of  Antrim.  Remarkable  protruded  masses  of  trap,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
north-east  district  of  the  kingdom,  but  occur  throughout  all  the  nortlT  and  north-west  among 
rocks  of  all  ages  and  formations,  and  are  found  even  among  the  limestone  series  of  the  great  pre- 
dominant plain.  They  consist  both  of  whin  dykes  or  basaltic  veins,  and  of  huge  amorphous  masses 
of  greenstone  or  greenstone  porphyry,  occasionally  forming  large  mountains,  and  aggregately  of 
greater  extent  than  any  other  igneous  rock  except  granite.  "Their  general  direction  in  the  trap 
district  of  the  county  of  Antrim  is  nearly  north  and  south ;  in  the  slate  district  adjoining  the 
Moumo  mountains  of  the  county  of  Down,  their  direction  is  north-west  and  south-east ;  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  where  the  dykes  are  usually  large,  and  where  their  continuous 
length  has,  in  some  instances,  been  ascertained  to  exceed  seven  miles,  the  direction  is  south-east ; 
and  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  the  direction  of  the  remarkable  dykes  described  by  Arch- 
deacon Verschoyle  is  east  and  west ;  but  these  dykes  or  narrow  protrusions,  however  instructive 
and  important  when  observed  in  detail,  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  greenstone  protrusions  of  Knockmorden  and  Urrisbcg  in  the  county  of  Galway,  of  Carling- 
ford  mountain  in  the  county  of  Louth,  of  SlieveguUion  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  of  Slievegallion 
in  tho  county  of  Derry,  of  numberless  minor  mountains  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  of  Ballygally 
Head,  of  Ballygawn,  of  Sleamish,  and  of  many  other  remarkable  greenstone  protrusions  of  the 
county  of  Antrim." 

The  tertiary  formations  of  Ireland  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  England,  and  are  probably  of 
lacustrine  origin.  "The  most  important  deposit  belonging  to  this  class  is  situated  along  the  south- 
eastern margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  between  Washing  bay  near  Mountjoy  Castle  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  Sandy  bay  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  this  deposit  occupies  a  district  of  10  miles  in  length,  by  6  miles  in 
breadth ;  it  is  composed  of  alternations  of  white,  brown,  and  greenish  blue  clay,  with  white  and 
grey  sand,  and  irregular  beds  of  lignite,  or  wood  coal,  and  in  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  of 
silicified  wood.  In  some  localities  lignite  is  very  abundant,  and  particularly  in  the  Sandy  bay  of 
Lough  Neagh,  where,  during  seasons  in  which  fuel  is  scarce,  the  inhabitants  occasionally  sink  pits 
and  raise  it  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the  parish  of  Clonoe,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  the  clay  beds 
rest  on  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  overlies  the  coal  formation  of  Coal  Island ;  and  during  the  last 
ten  years,  several  trials  were  made  by  boring  in  the  clay  district  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
coal  beneath  it.  Two  of  these  trials  in  the  townland  of  Annaghmore,  were  continued  to  the  depth 
of  294  feet,  without  reaching  the  red  sandstone ;  and  several  other  trials  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  with  tho  same  results.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  at  Annaghmore  is  100 
feot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  62  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  consequently  It 
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becomes  evident  that  the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  deposit  must  be  at  least  164  feet  below  the 
lerel  of  the  sea.  The  clay  district  of  Lough  Neagh  is  similar  to  the  potter's  clay  district  of 
Bohvey,  in  Devonshire ;  and  pits  have  been  opened  in  many  parts  for  the  purpose  of  raising  pipe 
day ;  but  hitherto  no  beds  of  a  pure  white  colour  have  been  discovered,  at  least  none  which  pre- 
eerre  their  white  colour  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  potter's  baking  furnace ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  if  proper  trials  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  that  pure  white  potter's  clay 
would  be  discovered.  Potter's  clay,  similar  to  that  of  Lough  Neagh,  occurs  in  a  valley  resting  on 
the  carboniferous  limestone  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  and 
many  years  since,  considerable  quantities  of  clay  were  raised,  and  exported  from  thence  to  the 
potteries  of  England.  White  clay  also  occurs  in  a  similar  position,  resting  on  limestone  near  St. 
John's  Point,  and  other  localities  on  the  western  bank  of  Lough  Ree,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon." 
Yesuvian,  though  of  not  well  developed  crystal,  has  been  found  at  Kilranelagh,  in  a  rock  com- 
posed of  common  garnet,  quartz,  and  felspar.  Grenalite  occurs  in  a  micaceous  compound,  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Wicklow.  The  precious  beryl  has  been  found  embedded  in  granite  near  Loughs  Bray 
in  CO.  Wicklow.  Cronebane  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  Andalusite 
occurs  in  the  micaceous  schist  of  Djouce  mountain  in  Wicklow.  A  mineral  nearly  allied  to  anda- 
lusite has  been  found  in  great  abundance  at  Killincy  in  co.  Dublin.  A  crystallized  mineral  of 
characters  very  similar  to  those  of  indurated  talc,  accompanies  the  andalusite  of  Djouce  mountain. 
Hollow  spar,  in  very  distinct  specimens,  has  been  found  at  and  near  Baltinglass  in  co.  Wicklow. 
Pitch-stone,  traversing  granite,  occurs  near  Newry  in  co.  Down.  Granular  sulphate  of  baryies, 
mcoompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  has  been  found  on  the  shore  near  Clonakilty  in  co.  Cork.  Wavellite, 
Tery  similar  in  its  external  character  and  in  its  analysis  to  the  wavellite  of  Devonshire,  as  described 
bj  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  has  been  found  about  10  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Jaspers  of 
Tarious  sizes  have  been  discovered  in  yellow  clay,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  granite  district  in  co.  Kilkenny.  Amethysts  have  been  found  in  the  cliffs  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Kerry  Head.  Transparent  crystals,  popularly  known  as  Kerry  stones,  and  harder, 
larger,  and  more  brilliant  than  Bristol  stones,  are  comparatively  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
Kerry.  Gold  was  for  several  years  obtained  in  rather  large  quantity  on  the  mountain  of  Croghan- 
Kinshela  in  co.  Wicklow.  Silver  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  previous 
to  the  Carlist  wars  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  lead  mines  of  Antrim,  Sligo,  and  Tipperary.  Copper 
is  found  at  Ross  Island  in  the  lower  lake  of  KiUarney ;  at  Muckross,  on  the  shores  of  that  lake  ;  at 
Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh  in  co.  Wicklow ;  and  in  some  parts  of  counties  Cork,  Clare,  Mcath, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin.  Lead  occurs  near  Enniscorthy  in  co.  Wexford ;  at  Derrynoose  in  co.  Ar- 
magh ;  near  Glendalough  in  co.  Wicklow ;  near  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  in  parts  of  counties  Sligo, 
Antrim,  Tipperary,  and  Donegal  Iron  ores  are  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  the 
17th  century,  they  were  worked  in  a  number  of  districts  till  the  circumjacent  timber  available  for 
smdting  was  exhausted.  The  grey  ore  of  manganese  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Howth, 
in  various  parts  of  co.  Kilkenny,  in  the  Mayo  mountains  of  Glanmore,  and  in  several  other  coun- 
ties. Cobalt  accompanies  the  copper  of  Muckross  in  co.  Kerry ;  and  a  variety  of  the  earth  black 
cobalt  ore  of  Werner,  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Howth.  Tin  stone  occurs  in  Croghan- 
ym«h<>U  in  CO.  Wicklow.  Porcelain  earth,  equal  in  purity  to  the  china  clay  of  Cornwall,  has 
been  found  in  the  south-west  of  co.  Wicklow.  Mineral  springs,  chiefly  chalybeate,  occur  in  almost 
every  county ;  and  those  most  in  repute,  as  the  resorts  of  invalids,  are  the  spa  of  Ballyspellan  near 
Urlingford  in  co.  Kilkenny,  the  spa  of  Lucan  near  Dublin,  the  spa  of  Swanlinbar  in  co.  Cavan,  and 
the  spa  of  Mallow  in  co.  Cork. 

The  mines  and  most  valuable  quarries,  worked  in  September,  1837,  together  with  the  condition 
and  produce  of  each,  may  be  briefly  stated : — The  Derrynoose  lead  mine  in  co.  Armagh  was  about 
to  be  deared  of  water  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  Ballycorus  smelting  works,  rolling  and  pipe  mill, 
and  shot  tower,  in  co.  Dublin,  employed  20  men,  and  produced  from  800  to  2,400  tons  a-year,  worth 
/27  per  ton ;  the  Killaloe  slate  quarries  in  co.  Tipperary,  employed  from  350  to  400  men,  and  pro- 
duced from  7,000,  to  10,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  £1  10s.  per  ton ;  the  Slieveardagh  collieries  in 
CO.  Tipperary,  employed  5  steam-engines,  and  from  200  to  300  men,  and  produced  30,000  tons  per 
annum,  worth  10s.  per  ton ;  the  Knockmahon  copper  mines  in  co.  Waterford,  employed  1,000  men, 
and  produced  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  £9  per  ton ;  the  Glenpatrick  slate  quarry 
in  CO.  Waterford,  employed  120  men,  and  produced  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  £l 
IQb.  per  ton ;  the  Cairme  lead  mine  in  co.  Wexford  was  about  to  be  cleared  of  water  by  a  steam- 
eo^e ;  the  Lugganure  lead  mine  in  co.  Wicklow,  employed  from  150  to  300  men,  and  produced 
from  1,200  to  3,600  tons  per  annum,  worth  £15  per  ton;  the  Kilcrohane  copper  mine  near  Cahir- 
dveen  in  co.  Kerry,  employed  20  men ;  the  HoUyford  copper  mine  near  Cappaghwhite  in  co.  Tip- 
perary, employed  20  men ;  the  Ballysinode  copper  mine  near  Cappaghwhite  in  co.  Tippemry, 
oiplojed  SO  men ;  and  Annestown  lead  mine  neau:  Tramore  in  co.  Waterford,  employed  16  men. 
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All  the  preceding  were  worked  by  the  Mining  Companj  of  Ireland;  and  the  following  were 
worked  by  other  parties : — ^Moneypoint  quarry,  within  4  miles  of  Eilrush,  on  a  cliff  overhanging 
the  Shannon,  in  co.  Clare,  produces  a  fine,  hard,  close-grained,  gritty  flag,  varying  from  1^  to 
4  inches  in  thickness,  and  containing  from  10  to  20  superficial  feet,  and  it  yielded  about 
60,000  yards  per  annum,  worth  £2,250  at  the  quarry;  the  Clounderlough  quarry,  at  Cloon- 
derlough  bay.  Lough  Berg,  co.  Clare,  produces  a  fine  Bourdella  marble,  and  was  open  only 
for  specimens ;  the  lead  mines  near  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  were  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Rock- 
farm  limestone  quarries,  situated  on  Little  Island,  opposite  to  West  Passage,  and  thence  a  mile 
along  the  verge  of  the  Cork  river  in  co.  Cork,  annually  produced  12,000  tons  of  manufactured,  and 
44,000  tons  of  rough  limestone,  the  former  worth  13s.  per  ton,  and  the  latter  worth  Is.  4d. ;  the 
Irish  dove  marble  and  limestone  quarries  at  Carrigacrump  near  doyne,  in  co.  Cork,  produced  2,000 
tons  and  upwards  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  depended  on  the  mode  of  manufacture ;  the 
Allihies  copper  mine,  near  Castletown-Berehaven,  in  co.  Cork,  produced  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons 
per  annum,  worth  £9  per  ton ;  the  Audley  copper  mine,  near  Skibbereen,  in  co.  Cork,  was  of  unas- 
certained condition ;  the  Dromagh  collieries,  near  Kanturk,  co.  Cork,  were  of  unascertained  condi- 
tion ;  the  lead  mines  near  Newtown- Ardes,  in  co.  Down,  were  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  black 
marble  quarry,  situated  chiefly  bn  the  estate  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  on  the  verge  of  Lough  Corrib,  in 
CO.  Galway,  produced  about  1,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  from  £1  to  £%  per  ton  at  London  and  New 
York ;  the  quarry  of  very  fine  sienna  and  dove  marble  at  Shannon  Harbour,  in  co.  Galway,  was  of 
unascertained  condition ;  the  Yalentia  quarry,  on  the  Island  of  Yalentia,  co.  Kerry,  yields  4t>ofing 
slate  and  flagging — the  latter  stronger,  larger,  and  more  handsome  than  almost  any  other  flagging 
which  even  the  London  market  can  command, — and  annually  produced  to  the  value  of  about  £\  ,800 
in  flags,  and  ;£650  in  slates ;  the  Castlecomer,  Clough,  and  Newtown  collieries,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  annu* 
ally  produced  42,544  tons  of  coal,  and  53,354  tons  of  cubn,  the  former  worth  from  15s.  to  20s.  per 
ton,  and  the  latter  from  48.  to  5s. ;  the  Faroda  colliery,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  produced  2,500  tons  per 
annum,  worth  6s.  8d.  per  ton ;  the  Callylihane,  Wolf  hill,  Clogrenna,  and  Camafea  collieries,  in  co. ' 
Kilkenny,  produced  16,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  4s.  per  ton ;  the  Rushes,  Dromagh,  TaUerton, 
Ardategle,  and  Courleane  collieries,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  were,  for  the  time,  not  worked ;  the  Clonmac- 
noise  marble  quarry,  in  King*s  co.,  produces  a  shell-grey  marble,  variously  tinted,  and  of  a  sound 
and  useful  description,  but  was  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Arigna  mines,  extending  over  the 
western  side  of  Lough  Allen,  in  counties  Leitrim  and  Roscommon,  produced  about  2,340  tons  of 
iron ;  a  quarry  near  the  Askeaton  road,  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick,  produces  a  fine 
maroon  coloured  marble,  but  had  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent ;  Lyons,  Ballysimon, 
and  Guillogue  quarries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  produce  black  marble  in  blocks  of 
any  size,  but  were  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Dromineer  quarry,  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Derg,  CO.  Tipperary,  produces  a  dove-coloured  shell  marble,  in  great  quantity ;  the  Castlebegs 
quarry,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Derg,  co.  Tipperary,  produces  a  dull  black  marble,  but  was  of 
unascertained  condition ;  the  Slieveardagh  collieries,  near  Killenaule,  in  co.  Tipperary,  annually 
produced  20,000  tons,  worth  10s.  per  ton ;  the  Dromglass  colliery,  near  Dungannon,  in  co.  Tyrone, 
was  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Coal-Island  colliery,  near  Dungannon,  in  co.  Tyrone,  was  also 
of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Ballymurtagh  copper  mine,  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow, 
annually  produced  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons,  worth  ;£4  per  ton ;  the  Cronebane  and  Tygroney 
copper  mines  near  Rathdrum  in  co.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons,  worth 
£A  per  ton ;  the  Connoree  copper  mine  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from 
1,000  to  1,500  tons,  worth  £6  per  ton ;  the  Ballygahan  copper  mine  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow, 
annually  produced  from  200  to  300  tons,  worth  £A  per  ton ;  the  Glenmalure  lead  mine  near  Rath- 
drum, in  CO.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from  180  to  200  tons,  i^rorth  £15  per  ton, 

BOTANY. 

'^  Ireland,"  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  a  distinguished  botanist,  '^  is  remarkable  among  the 
British  Isles  for  producing,  exclusively,  certain  plants  which  are  otherwise  peculiar  to  the  most 
southern  continent  of  Europe."  The  strawberry  tree — arbutus  unedo — so  fine  an  ornament  to 
British  shrubberies,  but  often  baffling  horticultural  care  in  particular  situations  in  Scotland, 
grows  so  profusely  among  the  woods  and  glens  of  Killamey  and  Bantry  as  to  give  a  tint  to  the 
general  landscape,  and  so  luxuriantly  that  a  trunk  of  it  has  measured  9^  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Irish  Menziesia — ^Menziesia  polyfolia — ^is  another  ornamental  plant,  elsewhere  cultivated  as  an 
exotic,  but  indigenous  in  Ireland.  The  marsh  ledum  and  the  naked  stalked  yellow  poppy — ^ledum 
palustre  and  papaver  nudicaule — which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  very  alpine,  or  very 
arctic,  were  found  by  Professor  Gieseke  upon  the  rocks  of  Achill  Head.  Among  other  Irish 
plants,  which  are  elsewhere  wild  only  in  the  warm  countries  of  southern  Europe,  are  the  largo- 
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flowered  butterwort, — ^pinguicula  grandiflora ;  St.  Patrick's  cabbage  or  London  pride,— «axifragft 
umbrosa;  the  kidnej-ehaped  saxifrage, — saxifraga  geum;  and  the  fringed  sandwort, — arenaria 
ciliata.  "  The  Irish  gur  and  the  Irish  furze,  both  well  known  in  our  gardens,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  varieties  of  the  common  gur  and  common  furze  than  a  distinct  species."  To  attempt  to 
write  here  a  Flora  Hibemica  would  be  absurd ;  to  copj  even  the  best  existing  Flora  would  be 
both  piratical  and  useless ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  a  selection  of  such  native  plants  ad  we  might 
think  most  interesting,  would  probably  be  to  raise  a  wanton  war  against  the  tastes  of  most  classes 
of  readers.  We  shall  simply  give  first  a  list  of  plants  new  to  the  Irish  Flora,  and  recently  discovered 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  next  a  list  of  the  plants  which  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
esteemed  most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  and  next  a  pleasant  extract  from  a 
popular  botanical  paper  of  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker. 

Calamagrostis  lapponica,  of  the  order  Graminess,  was  found  in  July  1836,  in  a  small  island  in 
Lough  Keagh,  and  in  July  1837,  along  the  shores  of  that  great  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Antrim. 
Bromus  giganteus,  of  the  order  Graminese,  was  found  in  September  1836,  in  the  limestone  rocki 
near  Qarron  Head.    Carex  buxbaumii,  Buxbaum*s  carex,  of  the  order  Cyperaceas,  was  found,  in 

1835,  on  an  islet  in  Lough  Neagh.  Silene  noctiflora,  the  night  flowering  catchfly,  of  the  order 
CaryophyllesB,  was  found  in  September  1837,  on  the  railway  cut  in  the  parish  of  Drumbeg,  and 
again  in  an  old  sand-quarry  at  the  cross-roads,  about  half-a-mile  from  Lisbum  on  the  way  to 
Lorgan.  Elatine  hydropiper,  the  small  octandrous  waterwort,  of  the  order  Elatineie,  was  found, 
in  1836,  in  the  Newry  canal,  and  in  September  1837,  in  the  Lagan  canal,  a  little  above  the  first 
bridge  from  Lough  Neagh.  Geranium  pratense,  the  blue  meadow  cranesbill,  of  the  order  Gcran* 
iaceae,  was  found  in  June  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Whitepark,  in  the  parish  of  Ballintoy. 
Hieracium  cerinthoides,  the  honey  wort-leaved  hawkweed,  of  the  order  Compositas,  was  found  in 
July  1836,  on  the  rocks  of  Garron  Head  and  Glenarifi*.  Salix  Andersoniana,  or  green  mountain 
■allow,  of  the  order  AmentacesB,  was  found  in  June  1837,  in  marshy  ground  and  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  parishes  of  Kilwaughter  and  Raloo.  Of  the  order  Musci,  encalypta  aliata, 
fringed  extinguisher  moss,  was  found,  in  1836-7,  on  moist  and  lofty  basaltic  rocks  throughout  oo. 
Antrim ;  and  orthothricum  rupincola,  rock  bristle  moss,  in  June,  1836  on  rocks  near  Donygregor 
Head,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballycastle.  Of  the  order  Lichenes,  lecidea  lurida,  occurs  in  the  shady 
crevices  of  maritime  rocks  along  the  coast  of  Island-Magee ;  lecidea  pineti,  in  February  1837,  on 
the  scales  of  Scotch  fir  bark,  round  the  Dhu  Hole  in  Kilwaughter  demesne ;  stiota  crocatA,  in  June 

1836,  at  Fair  Head,  and  near  the  head  of  GlenarifiT;  coUema  plicatile,  plaited  collema,  in  September 
1537,  on  a  wet  clay  bank  in  CoUon  glen ;  collema  dermatinum,  skinny  collema,  in  1836,  on  calca- 
reous rocks  near  Cushendall  and  Glenarm ;  collema  schraderi,  the  schraderian  collema,  in  July 
1836,  on  the  ground  among  mosses  near  Cushendall;  and  peltidea  scutata,  the  target-fruited 
peltidea,  in  November  1836,  on  rocks  among  mosses  on  Sillagh  Braes  near  Lame.  Of  the  order 
Algm  and  division  Articulatse,  asperococcus  vermicularis,  the  worm-like  asperococcus,  was  found  in 
Hay  1837,  growing  parasitically  on  other  algaa  near  Cushendall ;  laminaria  fiiscia,  in  May  1836, 
OD  the  coast  near  Dunluce  castle,  and,  in  1837,  abundantly  near  Lame ;  solenia  percursa,  in  1836, 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Lame ;  codium  adhasrens,  in  August  1837,  creeping  over  the  limestone 
rocks  in  Church  bay  in  the  island  of  Rathlin ;  vaucheria  sessilis,  the  sessile-fruited  vaucheria,  in 
February,  1837,  in  ditches  near  Brown's  bay  in  Island-Magee ;  vaucheria  geminata,  the  twin- 
finited  vaucheria,  in  February  1837,  in  ditches  near  the  Curran  of  Lame.  Of  the  order  Alga 
and  division  Confervoidcse,  conferva  centralis,  was  found  in  1836-7,  abounding  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Antrim,  especially  near  Camlough ;  conferva  uncialis,  in  June  1836,  on  the  limestone 
rocks  near  Doneygregor  Head ;  polysiphonia  fasciculata,  in  August  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks 
in  the  island  of  Rathlin ;  polysiphonia  atropurpurea,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  at  Brown's  bay  near 
Lame ;  polysiphonia  affinis,  in  1836,  near  Camlough ;  callithamnion  arachnoideum,  among  rejec- 
tamenta near  the  foot  of  the  Bann ;  mougeotia  cssrulescens,  in  July  1836,  in  a  boggy  pool,  adhering 
to  withered  stocks  of  grasses,  and  on  the  moor  between  Trostan  mountain  and  Tievebulliagh ; 
tyndaridea  bioolor,  near  the  small  cascades  of  most  of  the  mountain  torrents  of  Antrim ;  scytonema 
oodlatum,  in  June  1836,  on  a  boggy  bank  near  Tor  Head;  lyngbia  fermginea,  in  July  1837,  in 
muddy  pools  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Lame ;  lyngbya  speciosa,  in  May  1836,  attached  to  small 
rocks  in  Camlough  bay ;  rivularia  granulifera,  in  July  1836,  on  moet  rocks  and  near  cascades  of 
the  mountain  torrents  about  Cushendall ;  rivularia  calcaria,  in  July  1836,  on  the  stony  bottoms 
of  the  mountain  rivulets,  and  particulariy  of  the  Glenmakeeran  rivulet  near  Ballycastle ;  palmella 
mpestris,  in  July  1B36,  on  the  conglomerate  or  red  sandstone  rocks  near  Red  Castle;  nostoo 
fphsnicom,  in  September  1836,  on  moist  rocks,  with  water  trickling  over  them,  in  Glenarifif;  and 
Do«toc  ocenileam,  in  April  1836,  in  a  marshy  place,  adhering  to  hypnum  scorpioides,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bush  river.  Of  the  order  Algm  and  division  Diatomaceas,  fragilarea  aurea  was 
found  in  April  1836,  growing  parasitically  on  other  algae  near  Port  Ballintrae ;  diatoma  unipunc- 
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tatum,  in  August  1837,  at  the  Curran  of  Lame,  growing  parasitically  on  ectocarpus  littoralis; 
diatoma  tenue,  in  September  1836,  adhering  to  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  rivulet  which  flows 
into  Camlough  bay ;  gomphonema  geminatum,  in  June  1836,  in  the  bottoms  of  most  of  the 
shallow  rapid  running  rivulets,  covering  the  stones  with  a  soft  cottony  mass  of  filaments,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ballycastle ;  gomphonema  ampulaceum,  in  July  1836,  in  a  very  shallow  sub-alpine 
streamlet,  near  the  head  of  Glenariff;  schizonema  obstusum,  in  June  1836,  on  corallines  near 
Ballycastle;  schizonema  quadripunctatum,  in  May  1837,  growing  on  zostera  marina  near  the 
Curran  of  Lame ;  schizonema  Bilwynii,  in  August  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Rathlin ;  and 
schizonema  comoides,  on  all  the  limestone  rocks  along  the  coast  of  Antrim,  especially  where  thej 
have  a  slight  coating  of  mud.  Of  genera  not  known  to  grow  on  the  Irish  shores  or  lakes  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Flora  Hibemica,  desmidium  Swartzii  was  found  in  January  1837,  in  a 
shallow  ditch  between  Ck)leraine  and  Dunluce  Castle ;  achnanthis  brevipes,  in  December  1836, 
growing  on  entermorpha  perscursa  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Lame ;  symbella  minor,  in  1837, 
on  the  bottoms  of  gently  running  rivulets  near  Lame ;  and  symbella  cymbiformis,  in  December 
1836,  on  moist  rocks  over  which  water  was  trickling  in  Island-Magee. 

The  plants  which  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  thought  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
large  parish  of  Templemore — ^the  parish  which  contains  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  large  part  of  counties  Londonderry  and  Done^ — ^were,  alisma 
ranunculoides,  lesser  water  plantain,  in  boggy  ground  beside  the  Foyle ;  sparganium  simplex  and 
sparganium  natans,  unbranohed  and  floating  bur-reed,  in  Ballyemet  lake ;  blysmus  rufus,  narrow- 
leaved  blysmus,  at  the  side  of  the  Foyle  near  Brook  Hall ;  rhynchospora  alba,  white  beak  rush,  in 
a  bog  at  Culmore  Point ;  iris  foetidissima,  stinking  iris,  on  banks  at  Culmore  Point ;  circssa 
lutetiana,  common  enchanter's  nightshade,  in  bushy  places  beside  the  Foyle ;  utricularia  vulgaris 
and  utricularia  minor,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  bladderwort,  in  holes  in  the  race-course  bog ; 
pinguicula  vulgaris,  common  butterwort,  on  moist  banks  on  the  side  of  the  Foyle ;  erythrsea  oen- 
taurium,  common  centaury,  at  the  side  of  the  Foyle ;  samolus  valeraudi,  water  pimpernel,  at  the 
side  of  the  Foyle ;  drosera  rotundifolia,  drosera  longifolia,  and  drosera  Anglica,  round-leaved,  long- 
leaved,  and  great  sundew,  in  the  bay  at  Culmore ;  solanum  dulcamara,  woody  nightshade,  on  the 
walls  of  Londonderry ;  oeiuinthe  crocata,  hemlock  water  dropwort,  abundant  at  the  side  of  the 
Foyle  from  Culmore  to  Pennybum ;  slum  latifolium,  broad-leaved  water  parsnip,  in  a  marsh  near 
Culmore  Point ;  rosa  tomentosa,  downy-leaved  rose,  in  many  places ;  rubus  cscsius,  dewberry,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Foyle  above  Londonderry ;  rubus  Kochleri,  Kochleri's  bramble,  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle 
^bove  Londonderry ;  rubus  rhamnifolius,  buckthorn-leaved  bramble ;  nuphar  lutea,  and  nymphsea 
alba,  yellow  water  lily,  and  great  white  water  lily,  in  Ballyemet  lake ;  galeopsis  versicolor,  large 
flowered  hemp  nettle,  in  Killea ;  cnicus  pratensis,  meadow  plume  thistle,  in  meadows  in  KiUea ;  and 
ceratophyllum  demersum,  common  homwort,  in  a  marsh  by  the  side  of  the  Foyle  above  Londonderry. 
The  more  common  plants,  on  the  muddy  shore  from  Culmore  Point  to  Londonderry,  are  eleochaiis 
palustris,  creeping  spikerush ;  juncus  compressus,round-friLited  rush ;  glauxmaritima,  sea  milkwort ; 
statice  armoria,  sea  gilliflower ;  cochlearia  officinalis,  common  scurvy  grass ;  cochlearia  Anglica, 
English  scurvy-grass ;  and  zostera  marina,  common  grass  rack.  *'  Kear  the  bridge  of  Derry,  where 
the  last  plant  becomes  scarce,  large  patches  of  sarpus  maritimus  or  salt  marsh  clubrush  occur,  which, 
with  the  others,  spreads  to  the  extremity  of  the  county.  Along  the  dry  banks  in  Termonbacca,  the 
lithospermum  officinale,  or  conmion  gromwell,  which  is  not  general  in  this  county,  is  very  abun- 
dant, together  with  a  flesh-coloured  variety  of  the  convolvulus  sepium  or  conmion  bindweed, — a 
variety  of  that  genus  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed  in  Britain,  and  only  in 
one  place  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  island  of  Boffin  or  Inishboffin  in  the  county  of  Galway."  '^The  old 
walls  of  Derry  are  in  many  places  literally  covered  with  the  common  parietaria  officinalis,  or 
pellitory  of  the  wall :  the  acer  pseudo-platanus,  or  common  plane  tree,  abo  grows  naturally  on 
them."  '^  The  grasses  and  other  plants  of  which  the  natural  meadows  are  chiefly  composed,  are, 
the  agrostis  alba,  or  florin  or  marsh  bent  grass ;  cynosurus  cristatus,  or  crested  dog's  tail  grass ; 
holcus  mollis,  or  soft  grass ;  aiia  coespitosa,  or  turiy  hair  grass ;  and,  in  wet  ground,  the  juncus 
efiusus,  or  soft  rush ;  juncus  conglomeratus,  or  common  rush ;  and  juncus  acutiflorus,  or  sharp- 
flowered  jointed  rush.  The  average  produce  of  these  meadows  is  generally  rated  at  2^  tons  the 
Cunningham  acre.  The  aiopecurus  pratensis,  or  meadow  fox  tail  grass,  and  the  bromus  mollis,  or 
soft  brome  grass,  are  also  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry.  The  mountain  pasture  is 
generally  poor.  The  most  abundant  plant  on  the  top  of  Sherifi*s  mountain,  (552  feet  in  height,)  is 
the  calluna  vulgaris,  or  ling  or  common  heath.  The  pasture  grasses ; — ^the  festuca  ovina,  or  sheep's 
fescue  grass ;  agrosstis  vulgaris,  or  fine  bent  grass ;  anthoxanthum  oderatum,  or  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass ;  and  the  nardus  stricta,  or  mat  grass  The  following  plants  likewise  are  abundant : — 
eleocharis  coespitosa,  or  scaly  stalked  spike  rush ;  and  the  juncus  squarrosus,  or  heath  rush.  The 
productions  of  Creevagh  UiU  and  of  all  the  mossy  ground  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  similar,  with 
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the  addition  of  the  melica  coerulsea,  or  purple  melic  grass  on  the  low  ground.  In  most  of  the  corn 
fields  the  sinapis  arvensis,  or  wild  mustard,  or  charlock — generally  known  by  the  name  of  prashach 
— is  very  common,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  accompanied  by  that  still  more  troublesome  weed, 
the  chrysanthemum  segetum,  or  com  marigold,  known  here  by  the  name  of  guil  or  guilgowans. 
The  spergula  anrensis,  or  com  spurrey,  known  here  by  the  name  of  yare,  is  also  very  abundant : 
of  boggy  ground  lately  reclaimed,  it  often  takes  almost  exclusive  possession.  In  some  places,  the 
tall  oat-like  grass,  here  known  by  the  name  of  pearl,  the  avena  elatior,  is  but  too  frequent  in  the 
com  fields, — as  are  also  the  rumex  obtusifolius,  or  broad-leaved  dock,  and  the  cnicus  arvensis  or 
creeping  phime-thistle." 

*'  In  the  extreme  south  of  England  and  of  Ireland,**  says  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  botany  of  the  United  Kingdom,*  ^'  we  find  many  plants  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold 
of  more  northern  latitudes.  Hence  the  strawberry  tree  adorns  the  woods  of  Killamey  and  Bantry 
with  its  rich  evergreen  foliage  and  its  copious  redberries,  and  comes  to  such  perfection  that  a 
trunk  has  been  measured  of  9^  feet  in  girth.  It  is  only  in  our  most  southern  latitudes  that 
we  find  the  large  flowered  butterwort,  penguicula  grandiflora ;  the  beautiful  ciliated  heath,  erica 
ciUares ;  thfe  Cornish  heath,  erica  vagans ;  the  acrid  lobelia,  lobelia  urens ;  two  species  of  rampion, 
the  roundhcaded,  phyteuma  orbicularis,  and  the  spiked,  phjrtcuma  spicata ;  the  graceful  little 
sibthorpia,  sibthorpia  Europa^a ;  the  marsh  isnardia,  isnardia  palustris ;  the  Cornish  bladderseed, 
physaspermum  Comubiense ;  the  least  gentianella,  exacum  filiforme ;  whorled  knotgrass,  illecebrum 
Terticellatum ;  and  the  purple  sj)urge,  euphorbia  peplis.  The  following  are  among  the  most  strik- 
ing and  ornamental  of  our  native  plants,  which  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and  fail 
below  the  south  of  Scotland : — ^the  water  soldier,  with  its  curious  spear-shaped  leaves,  stratiotes 
aloides ;  the  water  violet,  hottonia  palustris ;  the  small  maiden  hair  grass,  briza  minor ;  the  sweet 
yiolet,  *'  that  loveliest  herald  of  the  spring,**  viola  odorata ;  several  kinds  of  mullein  verbascum ;  the 
primroee  peerless ;  narcissus,  poeticus  and  biflorus ;  the  common  snakes-head,  fritillaria  meleagris ; 
the  agrostis  setacea ;  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  omithogalum  pyrenaicum ;  the  two  species  of  squill, 
•cilia,  autumnalis  and  bidolea ;  the  mountain  spider  wort,  anthericum  serotinum ;  the  Solomons  seal, 
oonvallaria  polygonatum ;  and  sweet  sedge,  acorus  calamus ;  the  yellow  wort,  chlora  perfoliata ; 
the  mezereon,  daphne  mezereum ;  the  flowering  rush,  butomus  umbellatus ;  the  yellow  marsh  saxi- 
frage, taxifraga  hirculus,  though  this  is  on  the  continent  a  very  arctic  plant ;  the  clove  pink, 
dianthuB  caryophyllus,  and  dianthus  prolifer;  several  catchflys,  silene;  euphorbias;  cistuses; 
anemones ;  the  traveller's  joy,  clematis  vitalba ;  the  ground  pine,  ajuga  chamaepetys ;  the  wood 
•edge,  tancreum  scorodonia;  the  crested  and  field  cow-wheat,  melampyrum  cristatum  and  ar- 
Tense ;  some  orobanches,  the  vella  annua,  draba  azoides,  and  iberis  amara ;  some  fumitories, 
fkmarca,  solida,  aurea,  and  parviflora ;  the  yellow  and  crimson  vetchlings,  lathyrus  aphaca  and 
neesolia ;  the  vicia  hybrida,  laevigata,  and  Bithynica ;  hippocropis  comosa ;  orchis  morio,  pyrami- 
daJia,  ustutata,  fusca,  militaris,  tephrosanthos,  and  hircina ;  aceras  anthropophora ;  herminium 
monorchis ;  all  the  species  of  ophrys ;  epipactis  rubra,  malaxis  loeselii ;  the  beautiful  and  rare 
lady's  slipper,  cypripedium  calceolus ;  the  berth  wort,  aristolochia  clematitis ;  the  Roman  nettle, 
nrtica  pilulifera;  the  xanthium  strumarium,  and  amaranthus  blitum;  and  mistletoe,  viscum 
album;  the  sea  buckthorn,  hippophss  rhamnoides;  and  white  poplar,  populus  canescens.  The 
ooontry  of  which  these  plants  are  the  produce,  including,  however,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  is 
distinguished  by  Mr.  Watson  as  the  woodi/  region;  which,  he  elegantly  remarks,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  is  an  undulated  plain  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields,  separated  from  each 
other  by  hawthorn  hedges  or  stone  walls,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  parks,  woods,  gardens, 
towns,  and  high  roads,  altogether  betokening  a  climate  where  man  may  attain  a  high  state  of 
ctvilixation,  and  live  for  ease  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  laborious  occupations.  It  is  the  region 
where  flourish  the  trees  and  bloom  the  flowers  rendered  classic  by  our  poets,  and  not  the  less 
loved  by  many  of  us,  that  their  commonness  has  made  them  familar  by  vernacular  names,  without 
the  ai4  of  botanical  systems  or  a  dead  language.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  the  daisy  and 
eowalip,  the  oak  and  hawthorn,  the  hazel,  copse,  and  the  woodbine ;  the  region  of  fruits  and  of 
flowers,  where  the  trees  of  the  forest  unite  a  graceful  beauty  with  strength  and  mi^esty,  and 
where  the  fresh  green  sward  of  the  pasture,  commingling  with  the  yellow  waves  of  the  corn-field, 
Idls  US  that  here  at  leasts 

"The  cheek  of  spring 
Smiles  in  the  kiss  of  autumn." 

"Black  swampy  moors,  such  as  deface  so  large  a  portion  of  the  next,  or  barren,  region,  are  in  this  of 
oompamtiTely  rare  occurrence  and  small  extent.  The  downs  and  chases  in  spring  are  covered  with 
the  eoimtkss  blossoms  of  the  golden  gorse,  or  the  more  gaudy  broom,  and  empurpled  with  the 

•  la  the  section  **  BoUny**  in  MacCulloch*s  Slalistiral  Account  of  the  Urili^  Empire. 
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dififerent  kinds  of  heath  during  summer  and  autumn.  Little,  indeed,  as  wc  may  regard  these 
shrubs,  in  Sweden  and  North  Russia  the  gorse  is  prized  as  we  prize  the  myrtles  of  the  South ; 
and  our  common  heaths  are  unknown  over  a  wide  extent  of  Europe;  nor  does  the  whole  of 
America  produce  a  single  specimen  either  of  these  or  any  other  species  of  heath.  The  oak,  ash, 
yew,  hornbeam,  alders,  elms,  poplars,  and  willows,  are  the  principal  native  trees  of  this  region ; 
the  four  first  gradually  yielding  to  the  pine ,  white  birch,  and  rowan,  as  we  approach  the  higher 
portions  forming  the  upland  zone.  The  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  sycamore,  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  two  first  now  spring  up  self-sown  and  readily.  A  climate  in  which  the 
heat  of  summer  is  rarely  excessive,  and  where  rain  and  clouds  are  so  frequent,  is  unadapted  to  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  fruits ;  and  we  accordingly  find  our  native  productions  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  wild  cherry,  crab,  bullace,  and  native  pear,  are  the  arborescent  fruit  trees.  The  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  blackberry,  sloe,  hazel  nut,  hip  and  haw,  form  a  very  indifferent  catalogue  for 
our  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  fruit  plants.  The  craneberry,  billberry,  and  crowberry,  with  the 
fruit  of  the  rowan  and  juniper,  common  to  this  and  to  the  barren  region,  are  greatly  surpassed  by 
one  fruit  almost  peculiar  to  the  latter,  viz.,  the  cloudberry.  The  changes  produced  by  cultivation, 
on  some  of  the  first  mentioned  fruits,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  Lastly,  the  different  kinds  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are  probably  derived  from  species  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  woods  and  hedges  from  translated  seeds." 

CLIMATE. 

'^  The  worst  circimistance  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,'*  remarks  Arthur  Young,  '4s  the  constant 
moisture  without  rain.  Wet  a  piece  of  leather,  and  lay  it  in  a  room  w^here  there  is  neither  sun 
nor  fire,  and  it  will  not,  in  summer  even,  be  dry  in  a  month.  I  have  known  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
deny  their  climate  being  moister  than  England ;  but  if  they  have  eyes,  let  them  open  them,  and 
see  the  verdure  that  clothes  their  rocks,  and  compare  it  with  ours  in  England,  where  rocky  soILb 
are  of  russet  brown,  however  sweet  the  food  for  sheep.  Does  not  their  island  lie  more  exposed  to 
the  great  Atlantic  ?  and  does  not  the  west  wind  blow  three-fourths  of  the  year  ?  If  there  were 
another  island  still  more  to  the  westward,  would  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  be  improved  V*  This 
opinion,  so  confidently  expressed,  was  obviously  formed  upon  exceedingly  defective  grounds ;  it 
exhibits  just  enough  of  truth  to  impose  upon  limited  and  hasty  observers ;  and,  while  unhappily 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  belief  or  rather  prejudice  which  prevails  among  Englishmen  respecting  the 
climate  of  Ireland,  it  unfortunately  cannot,  as  yet,  nor  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  receive  a  per- 
fectly detailed  and  final  confutation.  The  observations  necessary  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
climate  are  totally  awanting  in  some  of  the  districts  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  singularly 
defective  in  the  aggregate  of  places  where  they  have  actually  been  made ;  yet,  if  candidly  esti- 
mated according  to  their  real  value,  and  treated  with  comprehensive  reference  to  all  the  peculiar 
physical  circumstances  of  Ireland,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  not 
inferior  in  climate  to  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,— that  its  rainiest  and  most  drizzling  and  most 
tempestuous  districts  have  their  counterparts  in  large  territories  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  South  Britain, — and  that  its  best  and  by  far  its  most  extensive  districts  exhibit  at  least 
a  balance  of  amenities  with  those  of  England,  possessing  some  which  England  wants,  as  truly  as 
wanting  some  which  England  possesses.  To  compare  western  Ireland  with  eastern  England,  as 
Arthur  Young  appears  to  have  unconsciously  done,  brings  out  scarcely  a  different  result  ftx)m 
comparing  Ireland  with  itself ;  for  the  variations  of  moisture,  temperature,  and  other  elements  of 
climate  between  west  and  east,  or  between  congeries  of  upland  and  expansion  of  plain,  or  betweeB 
the  exposed  coast  and  the  sheltered  interior,  or  between  the  screened  valley  and  the  open  morass^ 
or  between  a  "golden  vale"  and  a  chaos  of  bogs,  or  between  any  one  of  five  scores  of  districts  and 
any  one  of  another  five  scores,  are  aggregately  as  wide  and  as  fiill  of  character  as  any  one  of  the 
majority  of  contrasts  which  persons  with  Mr.  Young's  prejudices  ^ave  fancied  or  observed  be- 
tween the  supposed  average  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  sunny  eastern  low  countries 
of  England.  Whenever  a  just  comparison  between  Ireland  as  a  whole  and  England  as  a  whole  can  be 
formed,  it  will  probably  exhibit  Ireland  as  more  equable  in  temperature  than  England,  freer  from 
smart  winters  and  prolonged  frosts,  less  subject  to  violent  thunderstorms,  less  swept  and  withered 
with  keen  easterly  winds,  freer  from  both  exsiccating  droughts  and  deluging  falls  of  rain,  and 
richer  in  whatever  amenities  are  productive  of  great  luxuriance ;  but  more  subject  to  fogs  and 
drizzling  rains,  more  overhung  by  cheerless  and  dew-compelling  clouds,  more  tried  with  fitful, 
sudden,  and  frequent  changes  of  weather,  and  oftener  scourged  with  squally  and  tempestuous  winds. 
Yet,  what  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  remark  with  reference  to  Londonderry,  is  strongly 
applicable  to  the  whole  country :  "  To  estimate  with  accuracy  the  presumed  variations  of  this 
climate,  long  continued  and  carefully  conducted  observations  would  be  necessary.    In  defect  of 
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mch.  it  may  he  mentioned  that  the  farmers  believe  and  assert,  that  a  marked  amelioration  has 
taken  place, — the  times  of  seeding  and  harvest  being  both  considerably  advanced.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  may  be  adduced  the  extending  and  successful  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  the  increased 
number  of  quails,  a  bird  now  comparatively  abundant.  However,  though  the  circumstance  of  a 
recent  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be  probable,  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  it,  on  the 
present  evidence,  permanent." 

The  aggregate  fall  of  rain  among  the  western  mountains,  and  on  the  low  grounds  between  them 
and  the  sea,  is  believed  to  be  very  great  compared  to  that  of  central  and  eastern  England,  but 
has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  to  warrant  any  definite  statement  as  to  its  amount.  The 
fall  at  Dublin  is  said  to  vaiy  from  about  20  to  31  inches ;  at  Belfast,  from  20  to  36  inches ;  at 
Cork,  from  30  to  64^  inches ;  and  at  Londonderry,  from  2fJ  to  36  inches.  But  as  this  current 
statement — hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  correct  one — makes  the  mean  annual  fall  at  the  last  of 
these  places  to  be  31  inches, — a  result  recently  ascertained  to  be  3-j-  inches  below  the  fact, — we  ob- 
viously must  regard  all  past  observations  as  in  the  aggregate  exceedingly  uncertain,  or  as  at  best 
establishing  the  mere  general  circumstance  of  very  wide  variations  in  humidity  between  different 
places,  and  even  at  the  same  place  in  different  years. 

The  mean  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  under-mentioned  localities,  exhibits  Dublin  as  the 
dryest,  and  Cork  as  the  wettest,  locality  in  which  the  observations  were  made  : 

Obsrrrrr.  Quantity.  Average  of  jean. 

DrBLiN,            .            .            .           Apjohn  80.87                         6 

Belfast,                 .            .                Portlock  34.96                         6 

Castlecomer,              .            .           Aber  37.80                        18 

Cork,          .            .            .                Smith  40.20                         6 

Derrv,              .             .             .           Sampson  81.12                          7 

Dr.  Kane  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may  safely  estimate  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  over 
the  entire  surface  of  Ireland  at  36  inches  ;  and  the  entire  mass  precipitated  every  year  at 
100,712,631,640  cubic  yards.  At  Dublin,  the  months  in  the  order  or  degrees  of  dryness,  are  June, 
February,  April,  March,  May,  October,  January,  September,  August,  November,  July,  December ; 
and  at  Belfast,  they  are  June,  March,  April,  February,  May,  November,  October,  August,  Decem- 
l»er,  January,  September,  July. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  is  49°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland 
50^,  and  in  the  south  nearly  52°.  Dr.  Rutty  states  the  mean  temperature  in  Dublin,  during  the 
five  years  ending  in  1800,  at  50°  15';  and  Mr.  Hamilton  states  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
north  coai?t  at  48°,  of  the  middle  part  of  the  east  coast  at  49°  4',  of  the  middle  part  of  the  west 
coast  at  48°  6',  and  of  the  south  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  at  51  ^  2'.  The  highest  observed 
heat  at  Londonderry  is  81°,  at  Belfast  76°  80',  at  Kilkenny  79°,  at  Limerick  75°,  and  at  Dublin 
81°  50* ;  and  the  lowest  observed  heat  at  Londonderry  is  21°,  at  Belfast  25°,  at  Kilkenny  29°,  at 
Limerick  28°,  and  at  Dublin  14°  50'.  The  heat  of  the  seasons  in  London  as  compared  with  their 
heat  in  Dublin,  is  estimated  as  follows  by  Dr.  Robinson : — 

LoNDox.  DmifM. 

Winter, 1.00 1  45 

Spring.  8.00 2.14 

Summer, 6.00 4.6S 

Autumn, SCO ^80 

12.00  1207 

Yet  other  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Tippcrary,  and  Cork, 
are  nearly  as  superior  in  equality  of  temperature  to  Dublin,  as  Dublin  is  superior  to  London, 
*•  This  county,*'  sajrs  Mr.  Townscnd  respecting  Cork,  "  is  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  tem- 
perature, never  experiencing  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
is  subject,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  even  in  England.  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  our 
nearer  approximation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  loads  this  part  of  the  island  with  vapours ; 
Beldom,  indeed,  to  be  complained  of  in  winter,  but  too  often  interrupting  the  maturer  rays  of  the 
Kimmer  sun."  So  strongly  has  the  prevailing  equality  of  temperature  drawn  medical  attention, 
that  one  place  in  particular — the  Cove  of  Cork — has  of  late  years  become  extensively  known  to 
fiune  as  a  valuable  winter  retreat  for  persons  menaced  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

Daring  a  period  of  40  years,  around  Dublin,  the  east-north-east  and  south-east  winds  were  to 
the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  as  3  to  4  in  spring,  as  2.7  to  5.2  in  summer,  as  1.8  to  4.8  in 
autumn,  and  2^  to  4  in  winter.  "It  appears  from  a  regular  diar}'  of  the  weather  kept  for  several 
years  in  Cork,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  the  winds  in  that  city  blow  from  the  south  to  the  north- 
W€iit,  three-fourths  of  the  year  at  least."  During  7  years  ending  in  1801,  the  winds  at  London- 
derry blew  from  the  north  225  days,  from  the  north-east  225,  from  the  east  200,  from  the  south-east 
nre.  from  the  south  207,  from  the  south-west  476,  from  the  west  766,  and  from  .the  north-west 
£39 ;  bnt  during  9  years  at  the  same  place — according  to  the  memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey^ 
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the  ratio  of  the  winds  was,  north  296,  south  398,  east  283,  west  1,005,  north-west  737,  north-east 
265,  south-west  699,  and  south-east  454.  In  a  general  view  for  the  whole  kingdom,  south-west 
winds  prevail  in  winter ;  west  winds  in  summer  and  autumn ;  and  east,  north-east,  south-east, 
and  north  winds  in  spring.  The  range  of  the  harometer  at  Cork  is  1.9,  at  Limerick  and  London- 
derry 2,  at  Duhlin  2.3,  and  at  Belfast  2.5.  On  an  average  of  12  years,  the  medium  number  of  fine 
days  in  a  year  is  126. 

"  With  respect,"  says  MacCulloch,  "  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  upon  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  little  need  be  said,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  state  of  both  is  manifestly 
owing  more  to  circumstances  foreign  to  the  climate  itself.  All  the  productions  of  the  soil  usually 
cultivated  in  England  may  be  raised  in  Ireland,  although  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  in  the 
latter  renders  the  produce  more  uncertain ;  while  the  greater  humidity  of  the  air  is,  as  already 
stated,  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  com,  particularly  of  wheat.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  com  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  preserved,  unless  it  were  kiln  dried.  The  remarkable  deficiency  of  forest 
trees  is,  however,  owing  infinitely  more  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  than  to  differences  of  climate ;  several  forests  which  existed  when  Boate  wrote  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland  have  since  disappeared ;  not  in  consequence  of  any  deterioration  of  the  climate, 
but  of  the  wasteful  abusive  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. — The  mildness  and 
moisture  of  the  climate  is  such,  that  the  pasture  lands,  particularly  those  resting  on  a  limestone 
bottom,  are  always  more  or  less  verdant.  Even  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  are 
usually  grazed  throughout  the  year.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  cattle  are  seldom,  and  in  some 
places  never,  housed  during  the  winter.  The  eulogy  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  on  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  is  more  applicable  at  the  present  time  than  when  he  wrote : — *  Terra  tcrrarum  tempera- 
tissima,  nee  Cancri  calor  exacstuans  compeUit  ad  umbras,  nee  ad  focos  CapriComi  rigor  invitat, 
aeris  amaenitate  temperieque  tempora  fere  cuncta  tepescunt.*  The  climate,  as  respects  the  human 
constitution,  is  upon  the  whole  highly  salubrious.  With  the  slight  exception  already  made,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  materially  less  so  than  the  climates  of  Scotland  and  England.  The 
greater  prevalence  of  fevers  and  dysentery  in  Ireland,  although  partly  attributable  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  connection  with  marsh  exhalations,  is  mainly  owing  to  other  causes ;  more 
especially  to  very  poor  and  often  unwholesome  diet,  to  famine,  to  imperfect  clothing,  to  sleeping 
on  the  earthen  floors  of  the  cabins,  to  neglect  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  and  to  various 
circumstances  which  associate  themselves  with  the  oppression,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  to  which 
the  lowest  classes  are  subjected,  and  with  the  imperfect  civilization  to  which  they  have  as  yet,  in 
many  places,  attained.  The  very  remarkable  difibrences  in  moral  constitutions,  in  temperament, 
and  even  in  physical  conformation,  among  the  natives  of  the  kingdoms,  and  especially  between 
those  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  appreciable  differences  of  the 
climate  or  soil ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  referred,  and  are  clearly,  indeed,  attributable,  to  other 
sources." 

SOILS. 

The  soils  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  varieties  of  them,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  all  belong  to  one  class  or  genus.  Clay  soils,  in  the  sense  of  strong,  stubborn, 
tenacious,  retentive  clays,  such  as  those  of  Oxfordshire,  High  Sufiblk,  and  some  parts  of  Essex, 
Surrey,  and  other  English  counties,  do  not  exist  in  Ireland.  Soils  of  aluminous  mixture,  indeed, 
are  not  uncommon,  and  they  even  possess  enough  of  tenacity  to  be  locally  designated  stiff  soils ; 
but  they  are  highly  friable  compared  to  strictly  clay  soils,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  desig- 
nated by  a  stronger  epithet  than  argillaceous.  Sandy  soils  similar  to  those  of  Low  Suffolk  and  of 
Qodalmuir  in  Surrey, — chalky  soils  similar  to  those  which  abound  in  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
Wiltshire,  and  some  other  English  counties, — ^ferruginous  gravelly  soils  similar  to  those  of  some 
parts  of  Middlesex, — and  uncoloured  gravelly  soils  similar  to  the  "  sharp"  gravels  and  "  hungry" 
moulds  of  many  parts  of  Scotland,  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  Ireland.  The  greatly  predomi- 
nant soil,  in  all  districts  of  the  country  except  the  moorish  and  the  marshy,  or  such  as  exhibit 
carpetings  or  deep  beds  of  bog  in  superincumbence  on  the  natural  soil,  is  a  fertile  loam  with  a 
rocky  substratum,  extensively  rich  and  friable,  partly  stiffish  and  inclined  to  clay,  and  partly 
shallow,  rocky,  and  fit  chiefly  to  be  disposed  in  luxuriant  pasture.  The  prevailing  loams  are  com- 
paratively light ;  and  are  fertile,  not  only  on  account  of  their  component  parts,  but  because  they 
rest  on  a  calcareous  subsoil,  and  are  mixed  with  limestone  rubble.  The  argillaceous  loams  are  in 
some  places,  especially  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  so  strong  as  to  be  a  good  material  for  bricks. 
The  shallow  rocky  loams  prevail  in  the  north  of  Clare,  in  most  of  Roscommon,  and  in  parts  of 
Galway,  Mayo,  Limerick,  and  other  counties ;  they  throw  out  a  luxuriant  herbage,  remarkable 
for  its  sweetness,  and  its  excellent  adaptation  to  pasturage ;  and  they  so  singularly  combine  fertility 
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with  finnness,  that  bullocks  of  100  or  105  stones  weight  may  be  seen  rapidly  fattening  upon  them 
in  places  where,  even  in  the  wettest  season,  the  sward  would  not  receive  the  print  of  a  horses* 
foot  A  dark,  friable,  dry,  sandy  loam  prevails  in  part  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
of  a  kind  equally  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage,  seldom  experiencing  a  season  too  wet  or  a  summer 
too  dry,  and  so  rich  that,  if  it  be  preserved  in  a  clean  state,  it  will  yield  good  cereal  crops  for  a 
eonsiderable  succession  of  years.  The  aggregate  of  fertile  loams,  or  even  of  all  kinds  of  calcareous 
soils,  is  not  great  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Ulster ;  yet  they  carpet  and  enrich  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  valley  ground,  and  produce  an  astonishing  alternation  of  contrasts  to  the  ferru- 
ginouB,  moorish,  sterile  soils,  on  the  intersecting  uplands.  *^  In  the  north,**  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
**  the  quantity  of  rich  soil  is  not  very  considerable,  yet  valleys  of  extraordinary  rich  land  are  to  be 
found  in  every  county ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished,  amidst  the  rocky  and  dreary  mountains 
of  Donegal,  where  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  cultivation,  to  find  myseLf  drop  all  at  once  into  a 
district  where  the  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile.**  The  loams  of  much  of  the  county  of  Meath  and 
of  many  other  districts  are  so  conspicuously  fertile  as  to  resist,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  malign 
effects  of  very  prolonged  and  exceedingly  erroneous  systems  of  clumsy  cultivation.  A  very  rich 
soil  of  great  depth  and  rather  peculiar  character  prevails  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Fergus  and  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  locally  bears  the  name  of  corcass  land ;  it  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  formed  by  fluviatile  deposit ;  it  closely  resembles  the  celebrated  carse  lands  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay  in  Scotland,  but  is  not  so  adhesive  or  so  powerfully  argillaceous ; 
and  it  has  a  subsoil  of  blue  silt,  differing  nothing  in  substantial  character  from  the  upper  soil,  and 
capable  of  being  advantageously  turned  up,  to  any  depth  and  at  any  time,  by  the  plough  or  the 
•pade. 

*^  In  Ireland,**  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  there  is  not  much  land  sufficiently  light,  though  abundance 
of  it  is  luxuriant  enough,  to  be  what  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  '  turnip  lands.*  A 
vein  of  it,  however,  may  be  seen  partly  in  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  the  King*s  county,  west  of 
Roscrca,  where  I  found  turnips  universally  growing,  though  the  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
our  best  turnip  land.  In  many  of  the  mountains  I  have  observed  that  the  calcareous  soil  does 
not  extend  to  the  top,  though  the  sunmiits  of  some  produce  rich  clover.  It  is  found  also  in  patches 
on  the  mountains.  Such  spots  afford  great  room  for  improvement.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
divisions  of  soil  is  that  formed  by  the  Barrow.  To  the  west  of  that  river  limestone  is  met  with 
in  abundance,  while  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  throughout  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow. 
The  best  limestone  in  Ireland  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  at  lea^t  such  is  the 
general  opinion :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  some  of  the  marbles  were  analyzed,  they  would 
prove  to  be  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  there 
is  no  limestone  east  of  the  Blackwater ;  so  that  there  is  a  border  of  country  extending  from  Dublin, 
through  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  entirely  without  it.  Land,  with  a  calcareous  sub- 
stratum, l^  by  ao  means  adapted  in  all  cases  to  tillage ;  and  Mr.  Tighe*s  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
regard  to  Kilkenny,  may  be  applied  to  Ireland.  '  The  ground  that  skirts  the  western  bank  of  the 
Kore  below  Kilkenny/  ^vs  this  sagacious  observer*  'is  of  a  poor  quality,  consisting  of  a  hungry 
clay  loam,  lying  immodiately  over  a  bed  of  limestone.  In  general,  the  nearer  the  limestone  comes 
to  the  surface  the  poorer  the  soil ;  but  this  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  opposite,  seems  ad- 
mirably calculated  by  nature  to  form  the  best  kind  of  sheep  walks ;  where  they  are  permitted, 
they  produce  close  and  green  herbage,  are  extremely  dry,  and  tend  by  nature  to  produce  white 
clover  and  wild  bumet,  but  give  miserable  crops  of  com.*  Independently  of  the  caucasses 
[corcasses],  the  richest  soil  in  Irdand  is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Ros- 
common, Longford,  and  Meath.  In  Longford  there  is  a  &rm  called  Qranard-Kill  which  produced 
eight  crops  of  potatoes  without  manure.  Some  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  are  unoonmionly  fer- 
tile, and,  upon  the  whole,  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  affording  land  of  an  excellent  quality, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  many  writers,  who  assert  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly, acre  per  acre,  richer  than  Kngland.**  But  though  the  aggregate  allodial  wealth  of  Ireland 
is  seriously  depreciated  by  the  country*s  great  extent  of  waste  bog,  moorish  uplands,  and  irreclaim- 
able mountain,  the  cultivated  land  must  unquestionably  be  regarded,  and  seems  to  be  so  even 
by  Mr.  Wakefield  himself,  as  aggregately  far  superior,  in  its  own  substance,  to  that  of  England, 
sad  even  as  scarcely  less  productive  in  spite  of  its  enormous  amount  of  maltreatment.  All  the 
loams  or  calcareous  soils  seem  to  be  indestructible ;  so  that,  when  let  alone  after  the  most  frightful 
scourging  and  utter  exhaustion,  they  speedily  recover  tone,  and  dothe  themselves  with  the  finest 
herbage.  "  The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Curwen,  "  rabies  the  husband- 
man to  proceed  in  a  manner  which,  if  pursued  in  England,  would  long  ago  have  made  that  garden 
a  deeert.  A  century  ago.  Swift  complained  of  the  ruinous  custom  of  overcropping :  in  later  times, 
it  haa  been  carried  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  practice  of  his  days ;  and  though  still  persisted 
to,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  produce.** 
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The  bogs  of  Ireland  have  abeady,  as  to  extent,  distribution,  and  reclamation,  been  considered 
in  a  separate  section ;  and  they  need  to  be  glanced  at  here  only  in  reference  to  their  surface. 
The  mountain  bogs  are  almost  all  dry  heaths,  shallow,  peaty,  easy  of  reclamation,  but  seldom 
capable  of  being  converted  into  good  or  even  tolerable  arable  land.  The  floating  b<^  are  aggre- 
gately of  small  extent,  but  are  not  a  little  curious,  as  well  as  dangerous :  a  quantity  of  water  lies 
in  a  body  between  the  turbary  and  the  gravel,  which  keeps  the  turbary  in  a  buoyant  state,  and 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  substance ;  and  when  the  tuif  cutter  incautiously  ap- 
proaches the  bottom  of  a  turf  hole,  the  water  frequently  bursts  up  through  a  close  covering  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  exposes  him  to  imminent  danger.  The  red  bogs  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  morassy  low  grounds  of  the  kingdom ;  they  abound  in  sedgy  grass  and  heath  bog-myrtle ; 
they  are  generally  of  very  considerable  depth, — or  from  12  to  45  feet ;  and  they  consist  of  succes- 
sive strata,  descending  from  a  coat  of  musci,  ericsB,  and  coarse  gramincce  at  the  surface,  through  a 
series  of  decreasingly  spongy  and  fibrous  formations,  to  a  bed  of  compact,  comminuted,  indurated, 
pitchy-looking  paste,  immediately  incumbent  on  clay  or  limestone  gravel.  *^  Boate,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Ireland,  divides  the  bogs,  strictly  so  called,  into  four  sorts :  First,  the  grassy  bogs,  in 
which  the  surface  is  covered  with  some  kind  of  herbage ;  hence  they  are  very  deceitful  and  dan- 
gerous to  travellers.  Some  of  these,  in  particular  the  great  bog  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  dry  up 
during  the  summer,  so  that  cattle  may  graze  upon  them.  But  the  deepest  grassy  bogs  are  im- 
passable in  the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  winter.  There  are,  however,  at  all  times,  firm  places  in 
them,  by  means  of  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  may  pass  over.  2.  Watory  and 
miry  bogs,  which  contain  grass  covered,  however,  with  water  and  mire.  3.  Hassocky  bogs,  or 
shallow  lakes,  overspread  with  little  tufts  or  islets  consisting  of  reeds,  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and 
sometimes  small  shrubs.  As  the  roots  of  these  are  closely  interwoven,  and  sometimes  rest  on 
ground  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  bog,  these  bogs  may  be  passed  over.  Most  of  them  are  found 
in  Queen's  and  King's  counties.    4,  The  peat  moors." 

AGRICULTURE. 

"  The  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  differs,  in  one  respect,  very  considerably  from  that 
by  which  land  is  held  in  Englaud ;  for,  with  but  two  exceptions,  there  arc  no  manorial  rights  in 
Ireland.  The  income  of  estates  varies  very  much — from  the  lowest  value  to  upwards  of  £100,000 
per  annum.  There  are  several  estates  of  upwards  of  60,000  acres.  It  was  formerly  a  common 
practice,  to  grant  leases  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  or  renewable  for  lives  on  a  payment  of  a  certain 
fine.  Hence  the  property  of  very  extensive  estates  at  present,  is  vested  in  those  who  receive  very 
little  rent  from  them.  In  Ireland  landlords  never  erect  buildings  on  their  estates,  nor  expend 
any  thing  in  repairs ;  and  the  leases,  in  general,  contain  very  few  clauses.  Six  months  credit  is 
generally  given  on  the  rents,  which  renders  the  tenant  very  dependent  on  the  landlord.  In  many 
leases  the  tenant  is  bound,  besides  paying  his  rent,  to  labour  for  his  landlord  at  an  inferior  rate 
of  wages.  The  system  of  what  are  called  *  middle  men,'  prevails  very  much  in  Ireland :  these  are 
persons  who  rent  land  from  the  proprietors,  and  let  them  again  to  the  real  occupiers.  Sometimes 
there  are  several  renters  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier ;  and  the  latter  is  answerable,  not 
only  for  the  rent  to  the  person  under  whom  he  directly  holds,  but  also  for  the  rent  due  by  each 
renter  to  the  person  above  him,  and  by  the  first  renter  to  the  proprietor.  This  system  arises  from 
the  poverty  of  the  Irish  farmers  in  general ;  but  it  evidently  not  only  proceeds  from  poverty,  but 
tends  to  increase  it.  The  leases  commonly  granted,  are  61  years  and  lives — 31  years  and  lives — 
31  years — 21  years  and  lives — and  21  years.  In  some  counties,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the 
green,  or  cultivated  acres,  average  from  £2  lOs.  to  £^  88. ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  the  pasture 
land  of  Limerick,  whereas  the  green  acres  in  Mayo  and  Fermanagh  do  not  average  above  £l  6»^ 
OT  £1  7s.  Id.  Irish  money  per  Irish  acre.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  value  of  estates  is  at  30 
years'  purchase ;  in  general  it  does  not  exceed  20 ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  16  or  18.*' 

The  state  of  tillage  husbandry,  as  detailed  in  the  very  voluminous  Agricultural  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  was  so  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  so  carefully  tested  by  him 
in  a  detailed  course  of  personal  observation,  that  an  epitome  of  his  statement  of  it,  even  in  spite 
of  changes  which  have  since  occurred,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  it,  he  divides  the  country  into  nine  districts,  all  distinct  from  one  another  in  aggregate  agri- 
cultural character.  '*  In  the  first  district  he  comprehends  the  flat  parts  of  Antrim,  the  eastern 
side  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Oavan.  In  this  district  the  farms  are  extremely 
small ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  land  is  generally  dug  with  the  spade.  Potatoes,  flax,  and 
oats,  are  the  crops  commonly  cultivated ;  and  these  are  grown  till  the  land  is  exhausted,  when 
it  is  recruited  by  the  cow,  the  goats,  two  or  three  sheep,  and  the  poultry  lying  upon  it  for  some 
years.    The  ploughs  used  in  this  district  are  of  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  structure,  and  do. 
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their  work  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  When  a  plough  is  used,  three  or  four  neighbours  unite 
their  strength,  each  bringing  his  horse,  or  his  bullock,  or  his  milch  cow.  Most  ploughs  are  at- 
tended by  a  person,  whose  employment  it  is  to  turn  back  the  furrow,  which  would  otherwise 
revert  to  its  bed.  All  the  other  operations  of  agriculture  are  performed  in  this  district  in  the 
same  rude  manner.  The  little  wheat  that  is  raised  in  it,  is  ^  lashed ;'  that  is,  the  grain  is  knocked 
out  by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a  beam  placed  above  a  cloth ;  it  is,  however,  afterwards  thrashed 
with  a  flaiL  In  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the  com  is  thrashed  on 
the  highways,  and  is  dressed  by  letting  it  fall  from  a  kind  of  sieve,  which,  during  a  pretty  strong 
wind,  is  held  by  a  woman  as  high  from  the  ground  as  her  arms  can  reach.  Under  the  second  dis- 
trict, Bir.  Wakefield  comprises  the  northern  part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north  and  west  of  ' 
Tyrone,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal.  Tillage  here  is  in  a  much  worse  state  than  in  the  first  district. 
Iliere  is  no  clover ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  near  Derry,  no  wheat.  The  third  district 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  Fermanagh.  Here  the  farms  are  much  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  former  districts,  the  agriculture  better,  and  the  crops  more  productive.  Some  wheat  is  grown, 
but  oats  are  the  most  prevalent  crop.  A  small  portion  of  the  land,  however,  is  only  employed  in 
tillage.  The  fourth  district  comprises  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and  parts  of  Roscommon  and 
Longford.  In  some  parts  of  this  district  the  spade  culture  is  generally  pursued ;  but  in  other 
parts  the  land  is  cultivated  with  the  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  a-breast.  In  Roscommon,  the 
practice  of  yoking  horses  to  the  ptough  by  the  tail  is  still  followed,  at  least  with  two-year-old  colts 
in  the  spring.  Oats  are  chiefly  raised  in  this  district ;  but  along  the  sea-coast  of  Sligo  consider- 
able quantities  of  barley  are  grown.  A  large  portion  of  this  district  is  let  on  partnership-leases, 
according  to  the  village  system.  In  the  fifth  district,  which  comprehends  Limerick,  Kerry,  the 
south-west  and  northern  parts  of  Cork,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  little  com  is  grown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Cork.  In  the  sixth  district,  which  takes  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Cork,  most  of  the  land  is  in  pasture ;  and,  where  it  is  in  tillage,  the  spade  is  generally 
used.  The  seventh  district  comprehends  some  parts  of  Tipperary,  and  King^s  and  Queen's  coun- 
ties. Here  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  grown ;  and  the  agriculture  is  good,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  pursued  in  any  of  the  preceding  districts.  More  attention  is  paid  to  a  systematic  course 
of  cropping,  and  keeping  the  land  in  good  heart.  Oxen  and  horses  are  used  for  the  plough.  In 
some  parts  turnips  arc  grown,  but  they  are  seldom  hoed.  Ninety  acres  are  considered  a  large 
tillage  farm.  The  eighth  district  comprises  Wexford,  and  a  part  of  Wicklow.  In  some  parts  of 
this  district  beans  are  cultivated ;  but  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and  never  hoed.  Even  here,  their 
mode  of  ploughing  is  very  awkward.  One  man  holds  the  plough,  another  leads  the  horses,  and  a 
third  presses  on  the  beam,  to  keep  it  down.  The  last  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  Westmeath,  Meath,  and  Lowth.  Wheat  enters 
into  the  common  course  of  crops ;  but  the  fallows  are  bad.  Clover  has  been  introduced,  but  it  is 
sown  in  exhausted  land.  The  farms  are  much  larger  here  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ploughs  are  very  badly  constmcted,  and  are  drawn  by  six  oxen  and  horses."  The  following 
Table,  given  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  exhibits,  according  to  him,  the  average  produce  of  the  nine 
districts : — 
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But  both  the  state  of  tillage  itself,  and  the  pconeral  agricultural  condition  of  the  kingdom,  have  so 
Boch  cbanged  since  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  that  we  must  attempt,  though  in  a  very  succinct  manner, 
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to  indicate  them  as  they  at  present  exist  in  the  several  counties.  In  Bonegal,  estates  are  very 
large ;  farms  average  from  5  to  40  acres  in  the  low  grounds,  and  from  40  to  500  in  the  upland 
districts ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  exceedingly  bad ;  the  chief  instruments  of  tillage  are 
the  spade  and  the  loy ;  the  crops  are  potatoes  everywhere,  oats  and  flax  largely,  and  barley  and 
wheat  very  rarely  and  limitedly ;  and  the  medium  rent  of  land,  per  acre,  is  so  exceedingly  low  as 
about  6s.  In  Tyrone,  the  tillage  farms  are  small,  and  usually  held  under  partnership  leases ;  the 
mountain  farms  are  large,  and  seldom  much  divided ;  the  state  of  husbandry  on  the  partnership 
£Ekrms  is  intolerably  bad  ;  the  chief  instruments  of  tillage  are  the  spade  and  the  plough,  the  latter 
often  drawn  by  horse,  bullock,  and  cow  all  in  one  team ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes  and 
oats ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  14s.  6d.  In  Londonderry,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  land  is  held  firom  the  London  Companies,  under  either  terminable  or  interminable  leases ; 
the  farms,  though  in  many  instances  consolidated  during  the  last  30  years,  still,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  average  not  more  than  12  or  14  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  improved,  but  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  respectable  condition,  and  in  some  districts  are 
very  bad ;  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is 
12s.  2|d.  In  Antrim,  estates  are  in  general  very  large ;  farms,  except  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, are  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  much  improved,  but  need  further  amelioration ; 
both  improved  practices,  and  the  implements  used  in  them,  have  been  partially  repressed  by  the 
smallness  of  farms ;  the  crops  are  prominently  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  and  limitedly  barley  and 
wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  In  Down,  some  estates  are  large,  but  very 
many  are  small ;  farms  held  by  linen  weavers  average  about  4  acres,  and  those  held  by  persons 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  agriculture,  average  from  20  to  50  acres  ;  many  improve- 
ments in  husbandry  have  been  made  during  the  last  20  years,  but,  as  in  Antrim,  they  are  much 
impeded  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  land ;  the  chief  crops  are  long  successions  of  com,  inter- 
rupted and  relieved  by  potatoes,  flax,  and  pease ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  In 
Armagh,  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  belongs  to  corporations  and  to  church  and  college  estab- 
lishments, a  few  estates  are  large,  and  small  estates  are  numerous ;  the  farms  are  very  small,  those 
'  above  40  or  50  acres  being  esteemed  very  large,  and  occurring  principally  in  the  district  of  the 
Fews  mountains ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  greatly  improved,  and  include  Mr.  Blacker's 
celebrated  system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding ;  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  lis.  6^.  In  Monaghan,  a  few 
estates  are  large,  and  very  many  are  small ;  farms  are  very  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are 
very  low ;  the  spade  is  more  used  than  the  plough ;  the  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  3|d.  In  Fermanagh,  most  of  the  estates  are 
large  ;  the  farms  are  of  all  sizes ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  more  advanced  in  the  north  than 
anywhere  else  in  Ulster,  but  still  need  much  improvement  in  the  south  ;  the  principal  crops  are 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  3d.  In 
Cavan,  the  estates,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  ones,  are  of  moderate  size ;  the  farms  average 
from  6  to  8  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable ;  the 
chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat ;  and  the  average  price  of  land  per 
acre  is  13s.  T^d.  In  Leitrim,  estates  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  do  not  exceed  from  5  to  10 
acres,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  let  in  partnerships ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  very  low, 
but  have  begun  to  improve ;  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax ;  and  the  average  rent  of 
land  per  acre  is  lOs.  7  jd.  In  Sligo,  a  few  estates  are  somewhat  large,  but  many  are  comparatively 
very  small ;  farms  and  husbandry  are  similar  to  those  in  Leitrim ;  tillage  has  of  late  years  exceed- 
ingly extended ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  is  10s.  8d.  In  Roscommon,  estates  are  very  large ; 
tilh^ge  farms,  in  general,  are  very  small ;  the  general  system  of  agriculture,  excepting  in  lands  . 
held  by  wealthy  individuals,  remains  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  the  chief  crops  are  oats,  potatoes, 
and  wheat;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Mayo,  the  estates  are  excessively 
large ;  very  many  of  the  farms  are  let  on  the  partnership  system ;  con-acre  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  threatens  to  overrun  all  the  pasture-land  of  the  county ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are 
aggregately  miserable ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes  and  oats  ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land 
per  acre  is  8s.  6d.  In  Galway,  several  of  the  estates  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  are,  in  general, 
very  small,  but  grazing  and  mixed  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  and  are,  in  very  numerous  instances, 
held  on  the  partnership  system ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretched ;  the 
chief  instruments  of  tillage  are  the  loy,  the  spade,  and  the  old  provincial  plough  drawn  by  4  or 
more  horses,  and  managed  by  two  or  three  men ;  the  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  some 
barley  and  wheat;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  1 2s.  Id.  In  Clare,  estates  are  large  ; 
tillage  fiEirms  are  generally  small;  partnership  tenures  are  on  the  decrease;  the  practices  of  hus- 
bandry have  not  undergone  much  improvement ;  the  loy  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  upland 
districts ;  the  chief  crops  arc  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per 
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mere  is  lis.  3d.  In  Kerry,  the  estates  are  verj  large  ;  some  grazing  and  dairy  farms  are  of  con- 
•iderable  size,  but  tillage  farms  are  very  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  in  a  wretched 
condition ;  tillage  is  effected  on  the  upland  districts  with  the  loy  or  the  spade ;  potatoes  are 
nearly  the  only  produce  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  cultivators,  and  frequent  and  severe  scarcities 
occur  in  the  south  and  west ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  6s.  Id.  In  Limerick,  the 
estates  are  large ;  some  grazing  farms  are  very  extensive ;  tillage  is  not  so  extensive  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  area  as  in  many  other  counties,  but  has  of  late  very  much  increased ;  the  land  ex- 
periences the  severest  treatment,  yet  with  amazing  rapidity  recovers  its  tone  and  productiveness ; 
the  principal  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  and  barley ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  18s.  8d. 
In  Cork,  most  of  the  estates  are  very  extensive ;  tillage  farms  are  in  general  very  small,  and, 
when  comparatively  large,  are  held  in  partnerships ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  in  most  districts 
are  bad,  but  in  some  are  improved  and  good ;  potatoes  are  the  chief  crop  among  the  small  and  the 
partnership  fiurmers ;  much  tillage  is  effected  with  the  spade,  and  much  with  the  plough  by  a 
species  of  combination ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  ISs.  7d.  In  Tipperary,  some 
estates  are  very  large,  and  many  are  of  a  moderate  size ;  tillage  farms  are  in  general  small,  and 
held  under  middlemen ;  the  ruinous  system  of  con-acre  is  extensively  prevalent,  and  occasions 
great  prominence  in  cropping  to  potatoes ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is,  in  con-acre, 
from  £7  to  £13,  and  in  farms  17s.  Shd.  In  Waterford,  the  estates  are  very  large ;  farms  have 
been  increasingly  divided,  and  tillage  has  very  greatly  extended ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  materially  improved  ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  is  128.  6d.  In  Kilkenny,  the  estates  are 
laige ;  the  farms  are  of  various  sizes,  but  for  the  most  part  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  materially  improved,  but  are  still  backward ;  partnership  tenures  are  not  infrequent ;  and 
the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  17s.  In  Wexford,  the  estates  are  of  considerable  extent ;  the 
£arms  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  less  subdivided  than  in  most  other  counties ;  the  practices  of 
husbandry  are  backward  in  some  districts,  and  improved  in  others ;  the  principal  crops  are  pota- 
toes, oats,  barley,  beans,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  14s.  In  Carlow,  the 
estates  are  of  medium  extent ;  some  dairy  farms  are  very  large,  and  farms  in  general  are  less  sub- 
divided than  in  most  other  counties ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  In  Wicklow, 
the  estates  are  for  the  most  part  large ;  the  farms  are  of  various  sizes ;  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmers  is  exceedingly  bad ;  very  little  wheat  is  raised ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is 
128.  In  Kildare,  some  estates  are  vory  large,  but  many  are  moderate  or  small ;  most  of  the  farms 
▼ary  in  extent  from  5  to  200  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  were  formerly  very  bad,  but  have 
been  materially  improved ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average 
rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Queen*s  county  the  estates  are  in  general  large ;  many  of  the 
fimns  are  very  small,  and  are  held  by  persons  too  poor  to  adopt  any  improved  practices  in  hus- 
bandry ;  the  larger  farmers  have  for  a  number  of  years  practised  a  comparatively  improved  system 
of  agriculture ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  148.  In  King's  county,  the  estates  in 
general  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  are  small,  but  some  grazing  ones  are  extensive ;  partnership 
tenures  are  less  infrequent  than  in  some  other  counties ;  the  tillage  farmers  are  aggregately  in  a 
Tery  poor  condition ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  In  Westmeath,  the  estates  arc 
moderate  in  extent ;  the  tillage  farms  are  much  subdivided ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  the  Average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Longford,  the  estates  are 
rather  large ;  the  tillage  farms  are  in  general  small ;  grazing  is  prevalent ;  and  the  average  rent 
of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  3d.  In  Meath,  some  estates  are  large,  but  most  are  moderate  or  small ; 
grazing  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  now  about  three-fifths  of  the  county  are  in  tillage ;  the  state 
of  agriculture,  especially  as  compared  with  the  singular  excellence  of  the  soil,  is  shamefully  bad ; 
cropping  with  com  to  exhaustion  is  not  unfrequent,  but  the  usual  rotation  is  wheat,  oats,  fallow, 
potatoes,  and  clover;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  18s.  In  Dublin,  the  estates  are  in 
general  small ;  the  farms  near  the  city  are  small,  but  those  at  a  distance  are  larger ;  agriculture 
is  very  much  less  improved  than  the  vicinity  of  the  whole  district  to  the  metropolis  would  induce 
a  stranger  to  expect ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  18s.  In  Louth,  the  estates  are  of 
moderate  extent ;  the  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  but  many  are  very  small ;  husbandry  is  improved ;  the 
principal  crops  arc  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  IGs. 

Though  estates  throughout  Ireland  are,  on  the  average,  larger  than  in  England,  farms  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  those  which  are  entirely  arable,  are  very  much  smaller.  Farms  of  incon- 
siderable size  seem,  in  all  modem  periods,  to  have  existed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  particu- 
kriy  in  the  north ;  but  ever  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  they  have  been  rapid  Ij  increasing 
in  number,  and  dwindling  down  to  littleness  in  extent.  "Farms,"  says  lilr.  Newenham,  "appear 
to  have  been  diminishing  in  Ireland  for  many  years  past.  Large  fanns  of  from  500  to  1,500  and 
2,0iX>  acres  once  so  common  in  Ireland,  hold  actually  no  sort  of  proportion  to  farms  of  from  10  to 
30  or  40  acres.     In  the  county  of  Down,  Mr.  Dubordieu  says  that  farms  run  from  20  to  40,  50,  and 
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in  some  instances  so  far  as  100  acres.  Such  is  the  case  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  For 
several  years  past,  the  landlords  of  that  country  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  letting  their 
lands  in  small  divisions.  Another  custom  has  become  extremely  prevalent, — that  of  taking  con* 
siderable  tracts  of  mountain,  bogs,  or  other  waste  land,  enclosing,  improving  them,  and  letting 
them  in  small  farms  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Besides  this,  the  cottier  system,  or  giving  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  as  an  equivalent  for  wages,  prevails  throughout  most  parts  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  are  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which 
they  occupy.'*  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Lord  Clemants,  shows  the  average  size  of  &rms, 
and  the  relative  extent  of  tillage  and  pasturage  in  the  thirty-one  baronies  which  were  minutely 
examined  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Enquiry,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  agricultural 
condition  of  the  kingdom : — 
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Kilkenny 
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Limerick 


Tipperary 
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4  in  tiL 
6    .... 

8    .... 

8    .... 

10  to  30 
*iO   to  30 

GO  and  70 

10   to   80 
10   to  30 


MUNSTER. 

Most  from  .  10  to  80 

[Average  stock  4  to^ 
(    I'i  cows,  many  less) 

(Average  stock  6  to^ 
10  cows,  more  and  }     . 
less  j 

Average  tillage  from        30  to   80 


Do.  under 
Farms  under  1       acre 


30 


Do.  i 
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Ito 

5 

5  to 

10 

10  to 

30 

30  to 

00 

50  to 

80 

SO  to 

100 

Do.1 
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Average 

f  If  a  farmer  holds  50 ) 
(    he  ploughs  trom    ) 


3801 
1,056 
745 
759 
551 
137 
30 
70 

30  to   50 
10  to  30 


Average 

Usual 
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ULSTER, 


8  to  10 

.    6  to     6 

.    8  to  10 

.  16  to  30 

.  10  to  30 

.    8  to  10 
.  13 


Obsen-ations. 


f  Grazing  district ;  largest  tillage  farm  70 

1    acres. 
Gracing  district 
TillaM  district 

r Tillage  district;   largest  tillage   bj  ono 

\    firmer  10  acres. 
Tillage  district 


Two-thirds  tillage  ;  farms  various  sizes. 
Tillage  district ;  largest  00  acres. 

! Mixed  tillage  and  grass;  laigest  tillage 
120  acres. 
Principallv  tillage  mixed  with  grazing; 


\    lai^est  121  acics. 


alf  ciUage  and  half  grass. 
Tillage  farms  ;  one  half  grass. 
Two-thirds  pasture. 
Tillage  and  grass. 
Chiefly  tillage. 

r  .Mixed  tiUage  and  grass ;  largest  tillage  50 

(    acres. 

Dairy  farms  of  all  sizes. 


[Arable  district     I  know  a  farmer  who 
\    tills  above  30  acrea 

Mountainous  grazing. 

[More  pasture  than  tillage  ;  largest  tillage 
(    over  8  acrea 

[More  tillage  than  grazing;  onefkrm  hat 
)     more  than  100. 

[Tillage  and  grass  for  dairy  fiurms;  not 
(    more  than  30  to  50  acres  tilled. 

Two-thirds  tillage.  The  assistant  com- 
missioners do  not  state  the  average  size 
of  tillage  farms.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  mnjuinty  of  farms  above  30  acres 
.are  occupied  in  grazing. 

[Equally  pasture  and  tillage ;  largest  till- 
[    age,  30  to  40. 

Dairy  district  40  to  60. 


Ncarlv  all  Ullage. 
Two-thirds  tillage. 

[Tillage  district;  one  family  holds  above 
J    50  in  Ullage. 
Tillage  district ;  largest  100. 
Tillage  farms,  of  which  two-thirda  plooghad. 
AltogeUier  a  tillage  district 
Tillage ;  few  more  tiian  40  or  50  acrea 


Exclusive  of  holdings  of  less  extent  than  one  acre,  the  total  number  of  farms  in  Ireland  in  1841, 
was,  in  the  rural  districts,  685,309,  and  in  the  civic  districts  5,893.*  Those  in  the  rural  districts 
consisted  of  306,915  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  251,128  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  78,954  of  from  16  to 
30  acres,  and  48,312  of  upwards  of  30  acres  ;  and  those  in  the  civic  districts  consisted  of  3,521  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  1,671  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  388  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  313  of  upwards 
of  30  acres. 


*  By  <<civic  districts,*'  ns  distinguished  from  "  rural  distriRis."  in  any  sin'ementii  taken  from  the  Censof  of 
1841,  is  meant  all  areas  of  towns  which  contained  in  that  year  2,0C0  or  upw^irdti  of  inhabiiants. 
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In  1812,  when  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  wheat  was  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Clare,  Cork,  and 
Londonderry  ;  but  was  quite  or  nearly  unknown  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Donegal, 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan.    But  since  1615,  it  has  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
before  in  the  previous  wheat  districts,  and  freely  introduced  into  various  districts  where  it  was 
fonnerly  unknown.     It  is  generally  grown  after  potatoes  or  fallow,  and  receives  less  attention 
while  growing  than  in  England.    In  consequence  either  of  the  wetness  of  the  season  or  of  bad 
harvesting,  it  usually  needs  to  be  kiln<4ried ;  and,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  badness  of 
the  seed,  it  yields  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  of  saccharine  matter  than  English  wheat. — 
Barley  is  by  no  means  generally  cultivated ;  it  is,  when  sown  at  all,  usually  sown  after  potatoes  ; 
and  it  is  so  greatly  inferior  to  English  barley  as  to  yield  20  per  cent,  less  of  saccharine  matter. — 
Bere  or  bigg  is  grown  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  and  in  the 
cai-out  bogs  of  Ulster. — Oats  are  &r  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all  other  cereal  crops  com- 
bined ;  they  were  supposed,  30  years  ago,  to  occupy  ten  times  more  ground  every  year  than  any 
other  species  of  com ;  they  are  believed,  in  consequence  of  defective  husbandry  and  the  moistness 
of  the  climate,  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer ;  and,  amidst  the  general  extension  of 
tillage,  they  have  not  only  maintained  but  increased  the  proportion  which  they  formerly  bore  to 
other  grains.    The  potato  oats  have  been  generally  introduced  to  the  low  districts,  but  have  at 
times  so  extensively  failed,  in  Waterford  and  other  counties,  as  to  have  very  considerably  lost 
fiivour ;  and,  in  consequence,  black  oats  both  retain  their  original  hold  upon  the  upland  districts, 
and  have  resumed  possession  of  many  low  grounds  whence  they  were  expelled.     Oats  are  sown 
after  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax,  and  often  year  after  year  till  they  reduce  the  land  to 
exhaustion.     Irish  oats  are  inferior  to  English  in  both  weight  and  quality. — Potatoes  are  so  very 
prominent  a  crop  as  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  impress  on  the  social  and  economical  character 
of  Ireland  its  singularly  anomalous  features.    They  are  celebrated — we  probably  ought  rather  to 
say,  they  are  notorious — for  their  great  exuberance,  their  enormous  quantities,  their  universal 
eoltivation,  their  forming  the  very  stafi*  of  life  to  a  prodigious  proportion  of  the  population,  and, 
of  late  years,  their  precariousness  of  culture  and  very  extensive  and  disastrous  failures.    They  are 
planted  on  all  kinds  of  soil ;  they  are  raised  partially  in  drills  in  the  east,  but  generally  in  lazy 
beds  in  the  south,  the  centre,  the  west,  and  the  north-west ;  they  are  usually  cultivated  with  as 
much  care  as  other  crops  are  with  carelessness ;  they  are  raised  with  studious  attention  to  prolific 
varieties,  but  with  surpassingly  little  regard  to  either  farina,  saccharinity,  or  flavour ;  and  tbey 
hence  consist,  to  an  enormous  proportion,  of  a  watery  and  nauseous  variety  called  the  lumper, 
and  a  variety  but  a  degree  or  two  less  unpleasant  called  the  cup.    The  miserable  con-acre  system, 
which  has  a  menacing  prevalence  over  Connaught,  and  a  large  prominence  in  Munster,  and  too 
extensive  an  existence  in  even  the  other  two  provinces,  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  potatoes,  at,  in  general,  so  exorbitant  rents  as  to  seem  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
Ireland  quite  incredible.    The  produce  on  good  land  usually  amounts  to  from  17,000  to  21,0(X)« 
poonds.    "  The  potato,''  remarks  Mr.  Bicheno,  *^  is  the  only  produce  the  cottier  reserves  to  himself. 
An  the  rest^— cattle,  com,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs — go  to  the  landlord.    As  long  as  the 
potato  lasts,  he  and  his  fiunily  have  abundance.    They  thrive  under  it,  and,  with  plenty  of  ventila- 
tioo,  e^joy  good  health,  and  have  the  cleanest  skins  in  the  world.    But  if  the  crop  fail,  or  the 
MSioo  ^oold  prove  unfEivourable  for  preserving  it,  the  months  of  April  and  May  are  trying  sea- 
sons ;  then  it  is  they  are  driven  to  subsist  upon  weeds,  fevers  spread,  and  the  utmost  distress  pre- 
nils.^ — Flax,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  was  cultivated  in  every  county  of  Ireland 
except  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  formed  a  very  prominent  crop  in  particular  throughout  almost 
every  district  of  Ulster.    In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounties,  its  cultivation 
nbsequently  declined,  and  eventually  seemed  waning  to  extinction ;  but  since  1831,  it  has  in- 
creased with  ^tn^ging  rapidity,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Londonderry ; 
sad  now  it  seems  again  to  have  received  a  sufficient  check  to  warrant  the  verdict  of  its  being  in 
decidedly  fluctuating  demand.    Flax,  when  cultivated,  follows  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  the 
ground  for  it  is  usually  prepared  with  the  spade.    The  cultivation  of  hemp  was  at  one  time  pretty 
extensive  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  county  of  Limerick ;  but  it  was  afterwards  abandoned.    In 
1810,  aooording  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  calculation,  the  aggregate  area  under  flax  was  100,000  acres ; 
tad  IB  1806,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Linen  Board,  the  area  under  hemp  was  only  323 
icfet. — The  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses,  are  now  appreciated 
tad  practised  by  a  fiiir  proportion  of  proprietors  and  very  extensive  farmeife ;  and  a  peculiarly 
•eooomical  and  profitable  system  of  green  cropping  and  stall  feeding  is  well  understood  in  part  of 
the  ooonty  of  Armagh ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  or  as  regards  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators  of 
t^  soil  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  state  of  all  other  crops  than  com,  potatoes,  and  flax,  is  but 
rfightly  improved,  and  in  many  districts  not  one  jot  improved,  since  the  date  of  the  Agpricultural 
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Reports  and  Mr.  Wakefield^s  'Account  of  Ireland.*  The  following  vidimus  of  it,  as  it  existed  at 
that  date,  therefore,  is  unhappily  still  too  correct :  '^  Beans  are  cultivated  nowhere  except  in 
parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  Rape  is  grown  for  seed  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Tipperary.  Of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  specify  any  except  the  fiorin  grass,  or  agrostis  stolonifera,  which  has  been  lately 
very  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Its  merits,  however,  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  he 
represents  them ;  and  indeed,  the  only  situation  for  which  it  is  adapted  is  searwaUs,  where 
its  roots  run  and  bind  them  together.  Considering  the  very  -  imperfect  and  backward  nature 
of  Irish  husbandry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  laying  down  land  to  grass  is  well  under- 
stood. In  fact,  this  is  seldom  done  with  seeds ;  but  in  most  places  the  ground  is  suffered  to  clothe 
itself  with  its  natural  herbage.  Soon  after  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  it  is  formed  by  the  hand  into 
what  are  called  4ap-cocks,'  each  of  which  is  as  much  as  a  woman  can  twist  round  her  arms  like  a 
muff;  these,  being  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  blows  through  them,  are 
soon  dried,  and  are  then  put  into  a  *  tramp-cock.'  In  this  state  it  becomes  heated,  and  its  quality 
is  further  ii\jured  by  the  heated  hay  being  put  into  ricks,  so  that  the  quality  of  by  fiEir  the  greater 
part  of  Irish  hay  is  very  indifferent.  From  the  account  of  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  different 
districts,  it  has  ah'eady  been  seen  that  very  little  clover  is  cultivated.  In  the  west  and  south-west 
it  is  scarcely  known ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Newenham,  there  are  not  5,000  acres  in  the  whole 
island ;  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  sown  on  exhausted  and  foul  land." 

Though  approved  implements,  similar  to  those  used  in  Scotland  and  England,  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced,  the  original  ones,  or  such  as  were  not  long  ago  universal  in  the  country,  are 
still  in  sufficiently  extensive  use,  especially  in  the  west  and  the  south,  to  require  a  brief  notice. 
The  Irish  plough  is  made  chiefly  of  wood,  and  has  a  very  long  beam  and  no  swillyard  ;  the  breast 
is  also  of  wood,  and  has  seldom  any  ground ;  and  the  share  has  hardly  any  wing.  That  used  in 
Wexford,  however,  has  a  comparatively  short  beam,  and  a  cast-iron  sock.  *'  The  flail  is  seldom 
heavier  than  a  schoolboy's  whip.  The  spade  is  much  narrower  than  the  English  spade ;  the  handle 
generally  five  feet  long :  the  handle  of  the  shovel  is  still  larger,  it  is  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  often  square  at  the  end.  The  loy,  which  is  much  used  in  Ireland,  is  a  long  narrow 
spade,  which  projects  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  handle ;  its  breadth  is  that  of  the  foot.  The 
slane  is  a  double  loy,  used  in  cutting  turf.  The  sliding  cars  have  no  wheels ;  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  are  shod  with  iron,  with  a  wicker  basket  suspended  between  them.  Cars  are  small  carts, 
having  the  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle-tree,  which  turns  round  along  with  it.  The  wheel  is  not  spoked, 
but  solid.    The  cars  are  difficult  to  be  turned." 

The  dairy,  though  far  from  being  in  a  perfect  condition,  is  probably  the  best  managed  depart- 
ment of  Irish  husbandry ;  and  it  is  of  great  territorial  extent,  and  much  economical  importance. 
Most  of  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  part  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Fermanagh,  and  multitudes  of  the  small  farms  of  the  countiea 
^f  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Down,  are  devoted  principally  to  the  dairy, — or  rather  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter.  The  method  of  letting  dairies  to  dairymen  at  so  much  per  cow  per  annum,  is 
common  to  the  south  of  Ireland  with  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  of  the  west  of 
England.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  is  from  5  to  30 ;  the  extent  of  middle-rat 3 
land  esteemed  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  each  cow  is  about  two  acres ;  the  average  daily 
produce  of  a  cow's  milk  is  6  quarts  in  summer  and  5  in  winter ;  and  the  average  weekly  produce 
of  this  in  butter  is  14  pounds.  The  fEtttening  of  calves  for  veal  is  little  practised. — ^The  grazing 
husbandry  is  not,  as  in  England,  united  with  the  tillage  husbandry ;  nor,  as  in  Scotland,  are  larga 
tracts  of  land  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  moimtains  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
hAiig  grazed  by  those  who  farm  them,  are  frequently  let  on  a  partnership  lease  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  each  of  whom  turns  in  a  certain  niimber  of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  or 
gocso,  according  to  the  rent  he  pays.  The  few  cattle  that  are  fed  on  the  mountainous  districts 
are  gjucrally  very  poor.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  lands  for  fattening  cattle  are  small 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Kildare,  considerable  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Westmeath,  and  Queen's  county,  and  especially  the  corcasses  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Clare,  and  *the  golden  vale'  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Vast  droves  of 
cattle  are  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west ;  and  horses  are  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Moume.  Most  of  even  the  loftiest  uplands  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  herbage, 
and  are  very  much  greener,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  mountains  of  Scotland;  and  Mae^ 
.  Gillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  loftiest  group  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  desolate,  were 
affirmed  by  Arthur  Young  to  be  better  fattening  ground  for  sheep  than  even  the  rich  lowlands  in 
their  vicinity.  The  general  adaptation  of  Ireland  to  grazing  is  very  marked,  and  cannot,  in  any 
view,  be  competed  with  by  England.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this  adaptation,  and  of  various  considerabij 
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instances  of  the  recent  conversion  of  tillage  grounds  into  grazing  lands,  the  decrease  of  pasturage, 
occasioned  by  the  extension  of  tillage,  has  for  many  years  been  both  steady  and  rapid. 

In  1841,  the  total  number  of  families  in  Ireland  dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture  was  974,183, — 
of  whom  921,fi76  were  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  52,612  in  the  civic  districts ;  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  'ministered  to  food'  was  1,904,07 1,^-of  whom  1,643,082  were 
males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age,  138,870  were  females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age,  103,549 
were  males  below  15  years  of  age,  and  18,570  were  females  below  15  years  of  age.  The  following 
table  fthows  the  classes  of  which  the  latter  total  consisted,  and  also  throws  great  incidental  light 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  country's  agriculture  : — 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

15  years  old 
and  upwards. 

under  15 

15  years  old 

tmder  15 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Yearn  of 
ajfe. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

and  upwards. 

Years  of 
age. 

Males. 

Fein. 

Males. 

Pem, 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Farmcn 

45»W 

18122 

1C8 

8 

Ejrg^ealers 

889 

1365 

7 

7 

>icrTants  an<l  Labourers    . 

llOKSa 

107864 

92131 

15486 

Fruiterers     , 

ii:» 

809 

4 

1 

Pluof  hmen    . 

5467 

56 

CatUe^ealers 

917 

2 

7879 

12 

31 

Horse-dealers 

111 

Oniiien 

IM 

4 

Piff.jobbers 
Salesmasters 

940 

6 

3 

Hei^ 

15425 

705 

10534 

2994 

120 

1 

Caretakers    . 

14S4 

104 

18 

1 

Corn-dealers            , 

708 

35 

Land  Afcents 

174 

Hay  factors 

7 

5 

4839 

C 

S^eedsinen 

87 

1 

Gamekeepers 

4S9 

29 

1 

Dairrfceepers 

1720 

2034 

8 

2< 

Butter       do. 

74 

7 

8018 

61 

224 

8 

Butter  Inspectors    . 

8 

MDIers 

4274 

12 

23 

Cheesemongers 

2 

1 

Maltsters 

103 

1 

Bacon  foctors 

10 

1 

866 

1 

Huxtcrs  ii  Provision-dealvrs 

2203 

87ei 

10 

IHstillen 

208 

1 

!           1 

Butchers 

5237 

8f; 

57 

rtdCT^BuSm 

5 
9 

Poulterers     . 
Victuallers    . 

144 
ft404 

70 
123 

5 

28 

9 

1 

Orocers 

26.^ 

681 

M 

Bakers 

6359 

2*» 

69 

1 

Tca-deftlers 

32 

2 

872 

919 

6 

15 

Tobacconists 

482 

19 

85 

.Cooks 

18 

22 

Wine  merchants 

183 

1 

Roda  Water  makers 

62 

1 

2 

Spirit  merchants     . 

CordlaUmakers 

12 

3 

Tttvcm-keepcrs  &  Vintners 

6321 

974 

3 

1 

Halters 

320 

8 

2 

Hotel  and  Inn  keepers 

1482 

258 

1 

50 

3 

L«  id^nf^house.keepers 

345 

1066 

1 

Water-carriers 

«H 

99 

2 

Waiters  (Hotel  and  Tarem) 

93 

6 

1 

ToiMMico-twisters    . 
tanfti^riiMiers 

485 
20 

7 

56 

Pishinonvers 

253 

405 

7 

7             Total.               .           .    1 

1643032 

138870 

103549 

18570 

A  quite  recent  writer,  who  has  minutely  examined  the  statistics  of  Ireland,  remarks  upon  this 
tiWe,  as  compared  with  other  exhibits  of  the  Census  of  1841,  that  it  shows  two-thirds  of  the  males 
ind  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  above  the  age  of  15,  to  be  engaged  in 
producing,  preparing,  or  selling  food  ;  and  he  adds, ''  If  we  reflect  how  sensitively  such  a  popula- 
tion must  feel,  as  producers,  any  diminution  in  the  price  of  their  chief  article  of  production,  we 
tfiall  see  a  great  cause  of  the  distress  that  is  from  time  to  time  suffered.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  and  oats  in  Ireland,  per  barrel  and  per  bushel,  calculated  upon  the  return  advertised  in  the 
Bnblin  Gazette  for  the  years  ending  May  1,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  was, — ^wheat,  per  barrel  328.  6d. 
b  1841,  308.  8d.  in  1842,  27s.  in  1843 ;  wheat  per  bushel,  88.  l^d.  in  1841,  78.  8d.  in  1842,'  6s.  9d. 
in  1B43;  oats  per  barrel,  138.  lid.  in  1841,  128.  in  1842,  10s.  7d.  in  1843;  oats  per  bushel,  3s.  5d. 
in  1841,  36.  in  1842,  28.  7d.  in  1843.  This  great  reduction  in  two  years  of  the  price  of  the  staples 
of  Irish  produce  must  undoubtedly  have  affected  the  country." 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 

The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor  Enquiry  at  £36,000,000,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  chapter  on  Agriculture  in  MacCulloch*s  Sta- 
tistical Account  at  £43,809,000,— -exclusive,  however,  of  the  value  of  bogs ;  and  it  seems  to  bo 
pronounced  by  nearly  all  parties  to  be  only  one-half,  and  by  some  to  be  only  one-fifth,  of  what  the 
khI  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  annual  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers,  including  farmers  who 
worked  their  own  land,  were  estimated  in  1836  at  £6,844,500.  The  progress  of  tillage  throughout 
the  country  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain,  pulse,  and  malt 
exported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  during  each  year  of  the  period  1600-41 : — 
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Wlm^t 

liitiltr, 

0«tB 

Tgan. 
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Flour. 
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Uj^ 

Feait 

B«^.. 
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TnNt 

Qn. 

Q^ 

Qm. 

<j«. 

Qrs. 

Qrt. 

Qn- 

Qrt. 

1800 

74a 

76 

2,411 

3,2316 

1801 

150 

;i75 

525 

1802 

108,751 

7,116 

34M51 

362 

113 

1,655 

2,303 

461,371 

1803 

61,2^7 

1^,879 

2(^6,359 

753 

611 

1,653 

25 

343,547 

1804 

7(»,07l 

2,521 

240,022 

206 

1,076 

3,0(50 

316,958 

1605 

&4.0e7 

15,656 

203,302 

235 

1,634 

2,010 

306,924 

1600 

102.27« 

3,237 

357.077 

330 

1,389 

2,361 

466,760 

ISO! 

44,900 

23,048 

389,649 

431 

1,390 

3,777 

4<]3,ia^ 

laoa 

43,407 

30,586 

57&.974 

573 

73 

2,065 

656,770 

1609 

€6,944 

16,619 

645,783 

425 

38 

2,669 

932.476 

1610 

126,388 

8,321 

4S2,74l 

20 

216 
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631,227 

1611 

147,245 

2,713 

275.757 

21 

50 

4,061 
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1612 

158,352 

43,138 

390.629 

178 

51 

5,008 

597,358 

1613 

217J54 

a'i,560 

691,496 

«ao 

77 

4,455 

977,164 

1614 

225,478 

113,779 

564,010 

4 

4^ 

5,731 

612,462 

1815 

18G,.M4 

27Joe 

597,537 

207 

425 

6.371 

821.192 

idie 

121.031 

62/254 

683,714 

43 

239 

5,984 

873,665 

1817 

55,481 

26,766 

6ji,n7 

12 

2,275 

695,651 

1818 

105  J  79 

25,387 

1,069,385 

4 

10 

4,7<^ 

1,204,733  , 

1819 

153,650 

20.211 

789,613 

2 

3,im 

9fJ7Ji60 

18-iO 

403,407 

^IM^ 

916,251 

m 

439 

8,396  1 

1,415,722 

1821 

5(i0.700 

62,884 

1,162.249 

55*1 

2,474 

4,959 

1,622,816  1 

1822 

463,004 

22,5:i2 

569,237 

353 

728 

7/235 

1,063,069  ; 

isas 

400,068 

19,274 

1,102,487 

198 

5»6 

5,IM 

1,528,133 

1824 

356,384 

44,609 

1,225,065 

112 

75^1 

5,791 

1,173 

l.6;U,ooo 

1825 

396,018 

154,256 

1,629,856 

220 

1,-I31 

11,355 

10,826 

2,203,i*<>2 

'    1626 

314.851 

m,R85 

1,;«)3J34 

77 

1,452 

7,190 

1.203 

1,693,392 

1627 

405/255 

inJ9\ 

1,343,267 

256 

i/jj*2 

io,ai7 

572 

1,828,400 

1S29 

652,584 

84,204 

2,075.631 

1,424 

4,826 

7,0(J8 

853 

2,826,590 

1829 

519.017 

97.140 

1. 673, 026 

568 

4,435 

10,445 

2,011 

2,307,244 

1&30 

529J17 

189,745 

1,471,252 

414 

2,520 

19,{*53 

2,820 

2,215,521 

1931 

557,499 

165,400 

l,(i55,7fll 

515 

4, 142 

15,029 

10,688 

2,429,162 

1602 

790,293 

123,530 

2,05l,6tT7 

294 

1,915 

14,530 

6.229 

2,990,767 

1833 

844.211 

KJlJfi7 

1,762,520 

166 

2,t^6 

10,114 

7,017 

2,737,441 

1834 

77&,505 

217.855 

l,76a.503 

963 

2.176 

16,771 

3,665 

2,792,656 

1835 

661,776 

I5fi,242 

1,822,767 

614 

3,447 

24,235 

10,357 

2,**79,4S8 

1836 

59SJ57 

184,156 

2,132,138 

483 

2,920 

17,094 

22,214 

2,958,272 

im 

534,465 

187,473 

2,274,675 

1,016 

60 

25.630 

4,174 

3,030.293 

laTS 

S12.583 

I5li,4*i7 

2,742,807 

628 

5,232 

21,584 

5,rt)l 

3,474,302 

^   1830 

258,331 

6K<!76 

1.91)4,933 

2,a31 

K464 

11,335 

2,861 

2,243,151 

J  WO 

174.439 

9J.954 

2,037,635 

122 

1,403 

14,573 

3,456 

2,327,762 

1841 

aiBjoa 

75,568 

2,539,380 

172 

855 

15,907 

4,935 

2,855,525 

The  following  table  throws  light  on  the  preceding  one  by  contrast,  and  shows  that  the  exports 
of  grain  from  Ireland  during  the  seven  years  1792-1798,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  seven 
years  1785-1791,  decreased  to  the  amount  of  408,443  barrels  of  wheat,  320,386  barrels  of  barley, 
and  292,480  cwts.  of  meal :— 


Years. 

Wheat 

Bariey. 

MeaL 

Yeara 

Wheat 

Bariey. 

Meal. 

Parrel*. 

Barrol?. 

Cwts. 

Banvln. 

BaiT«»lB. 

Cvrt%. 

1785 

36,956 

3,170 

95,878 

1792 

119,781 

28,352 

131,601 

1766 

86,682 

95,868 

132,079 

1793 

92,788 

974 

96,522 

1787 

62,118 

163,895 

145,488 

1794 

36,701 

36,601 

24,472 

1788 

50,157 

54,045 

1-29,288 

1795 

31.231 

7,381 

36,576 

1789 

218,737 

33,649 

109,868 

1796 

4 

37,503 

1790 

148,066 

53,521 

65,570 

1797 

15 

112,461 

1791 

153,769 

39,719 

133,381 

1798 

67,526 

48,369 

79,535 

The  recent  general  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  or  inclusive  of 
its  connection  with  grazing,  malting,  the  dairy,  and  the  provision  trade,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table  of  exports  from  Ireland  to  England  in  the  years  1825  and  1835 : — 
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Commodities. 

QUA! 

UTITT. 

IncrcaM 

Etdmated  Talua 

1825. 

1835. 

tliete  Period*. 

for  1835. 

Cow*  and  Oxen,  number 

63,524 

98,150 

34,626 

£793,837    0 

Horses,        .         .     do.           ... 

3,140 

4,655 

1,515 

65,453    0 

Sheep,         .         .     do.            ... 

72,191 

125,452 

53,261 

199,986    0 

Swine,        .        .    do.           ... 

65,919 

376,191 

310,272 

893,839    0 

Grain,  viz.:  Wheat,  qrs. 

283,340 

4-20,5-22 

137,182 

812,441    0 

—           Barley,  do. 

154,822 

168,946 

14,124 

210,756    0 

—           Oats,      do.        .        .        . 

1,503,204 

1,575,984 

72,780 

1,661,953    3 

—           Other  Grain 

23,832 

39,637 

15,805 

75,149    6 

Wheatroeal,  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  cwts. 

599,124 

1,984,480 

1,390,356 

1,441,966    0 

Potatoes,        ....          do. 

223,398 

17,537    0 

Provi^ons:  Bacon  and  Hams,           do. 

362,278 

379.111 

16,833 

828,158    0 

—          Beef  and  Pork,              do. 

604,253 

370.172 

723,935    0 

—          Butter,        .         .          do. 

474,161 

827,009 

352,848 

3,316,306    0 

—          Lard,           .        .          do. 

35,261 

70,267 

35,006 

182,013    0 

C  number             .... 

52,244,800 

87,352    0 

Eggs  <  crates                .... 

2,275 

37,660    0 

I               C  boxes                .... 

10,695 

31,027    0 

Feathers,  cwts 

6,432 

32,636    0 

Hides  and  Calf  Skins,  number 

57,657 

45,831    0 

WooU  Sheep  and  Lambs*,  |{^^*  '         ; 

33 
764,184 

1,240    0 
17,322  16 

Flax  and  Tow,  CH-ts 

54,898 

163,949 

109,051 

402,773  10 

Spirits,  gallons 

6-29,529 

459,473 

decrease. 

75,505    0 

Beer,         do 

2,686,688 

138,981    0 

Ballinasloe  has  for  a  long  period  been  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  Irish  sheep  and  black 
cattle  ;  so  that  the  two  following  tables  of  sales  and  prices  there,  strongly  illustrate  the  condition 
of  the  grazing  produce  of  the  country : — 
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llOJl^CD  CiTTLC.           , 

If 

tluiJtr. 

lIoavfD  Cattlc 

3         i^d.    1  L'lifciJil  )   TouL 

9D]d, 

ObaoJfL 

T.>UiL  ' 

&tAA.    1  Cawld.  1  Ttftal 

JSotil. 

Vaml± 

1  Total, 

im*  59.251  i   2,700 
17^6  65J55     2,402 
IIOO  fi7,fl07     3.379 
IfiOd  79,988     4,368 
l«0  60,481  2K520 
m&  74,65©  20,10fi 
nm  ^.£M3  20,833 

0L931 

(B,247 
70.386 
84,354 
91.001 
94;7G4 
80,776 

7,782 
0,5G5 

5,275 
7J01 
5,331 
5.632 
4,504 

850 
1,431 
2,474 
3,003 
L727 
3,H7 
4,001 

8.m2  1^2,^ 
7,l>ttJi;i,s'Ju 
7,7491833 

lO.itMlieio 

7/258  1841 
8,149  1842 
8,503  1843 

72.5T7  17.686 
1)0,945;  14,011 
33,  U9!   7.312 
74/286  16.996 
70,128     7.061 
0;),865   12,950 
63,288  2   1,998 

m,2Q5 
81,556 
62,431 
91,282 

n,ie9 

76,815 
65,288 

8.019 
5.886 
7.142 
11,163 

11.954 
8,074 

2,254 
1,390 
1,442 
1,045 
2,210 
6,290 
1,041 

10,266 
7.276 

8,584 
12,208 
t4,1iM 

14,364 
9,108 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF 

Weddkei. 

1 

Ewes. 

Yean. 

litCU 

H.       2d  CImM. 

SdClEM. 

4tli  Class. 

1st  Class. 

SdClajis. 

SdCUss. 

4thCUss. 

£    <. 

H.\  £     K     d 

£     «. 

± 

£     «. 

d. 

£     f. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     *.     d. 

1830 

1  10 

0.140 

1     3 

0 

1     0 

0 

1   13 

0 

\     5 

0 

1      1 

0 

0  15    0 

1835 

2     1 

0  !   1    13     0 

1    7 

0 

1      1 

0 

2    4 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  12 

6 

1     3    0 

1840 

2    9 

0,200 

1  12 

6 

1    7 

0 

2    2 

0 

1  13 

0 

1     5 

6 

1    0    0 

1841 

2  12 

0     2    4    0 

I  15 

6 

1   10 

0 

2    2 

0 

1  12 

0     14 

0 

0  19    0 

1842 

2  11 

0     2    2    0 

I  13 

0 

1    7 

0 

2    0 

0 

1     9 

Oil 

0 

0  16    0 

1843 

2    5 

0  '  1  18    0 

1  11 

0 

1    6 

0 

2    0 

0 

1  10 

0  ]  I     1 

0 

0  16    0 

Oxts. 

IlKirKES. 

1830 

11    0 

0 

9  10    0 

7  10 

0     6    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

7    0 

0 

6    0    0 

1835 

13  10 

0 

12    0    0 

10  10 

0     7  10 

0 

14    5 

0 

12  10 

0 

10    0 

0 

7    0    0 

1840 

18  10 

0 

16    5    0 

14    0 

0   10    0 

0 

16  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

11     0 

0 

8  10    0 

1841 

18    0 

0 

17    0    0 

14  10 

0    11     0 

0 

16  16 

0 

15    0 

0 

11   10 

0 

9    0    0 

1842 

15  10 

o:  14  10    0 

12  10 

0     7  10 

0 

15    6 

0 

13    0 

0 

8  10 

0 

(i    0    0 

1843 

16  10 

0    15  10    0 

13  10 

0     8  10 

0 

16    0 

0 

14    0 

0     9  10 

0 

7    0    0 

The  exports  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  1^26,  included  57,395  black  cattle,  62,H  10  sheep,  73,912 
jngs,  338^18  curt,  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  143,725  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  ;  and,  in  U39,  ther 
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included  169,892  bUck  cattle,  1,566  calves,  252,057  sheep,  28,351  lambs,  390,561  pigs,  5,674  horses, 
and  434  mules.  The  following  table  affords  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  live  stock  and 
of  agricultural  produce  exported  from  Ireland : — 


AXTICX.C8. 

One  year  ending 

March,  1790, 

Averaire  of 

ThreeY«ar^ 

One  year  ending 

January,  1826, 

Average  of 

Three  Years. 

1835. 

Inckeam. 

Oxen,     ....         No. 
Sheep.    ....         No. 
Swine,            ...        No. 
Bacon  and  Hams,    .        .       cwt. 
Butter,           ...         do. 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,        qre. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal,           .         do. 

19.457 
none. 

5.685 

20.986 

319.049 

112.256 

312.993 

57,427 

62.929 

73,913 

339,914 

492.863 

525,640 

1.701.134 

98.150 
125,452 
376,191 
379.111 
827,009 

1  4,189.569 

78,693 
125.452 
370.506 
358,1-25 
507,960 

3,764,320 

The  provision  trade  of  Ireland  was,  at  one  period,  confined  chiefly  to  Cork,  but  is  now,  in  all 
its  departments,  very  extensive  also  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  Newry,  and  Limerick,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  butter  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Pork  hams,  in  enormous  quan- 
tity and  of  excellent  quality,  are  prepared  at  Belfast ;  bacon  and  hams  are  salted,  in  large 
quantities,  at  Belfast,  Wateiford,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick ;  beef  is  cured,  on  a  great  scale,  and 
assorted  into  three  classes  called  planters*,  India,  and  common  beef,  at  Limerick  and  Cork ;  and 
the  provision  trade  in  general — increasingly  subject,  however,  to  a  preference  in  England  for  the 
importation  of  the  living  animal  rather  than  the  prepared  carcass — ^is  very  extensive  in  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry,  Londonderry,  Wexford,  New  Ross,  Waterford,  Clonmel,  Cork,  and 
Limerick.  The  official  returns  ceased,  in  1825,  to  give  separate  details  for  Ireland ;  yet  the 
following  table,  exhibiting  the  quantities  of  exported  salted  meat  and  butter  every  fourth  year 
from  the  Legislative  Union  till  that  date,  flings  considerable  light  on  the  general  progress  of  the 
provision  trade : — 


1809 
1813 
1817 
1821 
1825 


BUTTEa  A?*P  Pol** 


Groat      Foreli^      fi.j»l 
Brliain.      Part*.        ******- 


llttrrrV. 

132.406 

180,515' 
191,836! 
209,321 

195,496' 

147,290| 


Unrrpln. 

26,434]  100, 

41,583 

70»908 

7%im 

67JO0 
56.811 
33,086 


Brtirtlik 

1,840 
222,0ffr< 
262,744 
281,503 


HaCOM  AKD  ir^M. 


UrttHiM,     Pan*      ^°^^ 


21,100 

&4.485 


219,163  ;i«2.e46 
191,2763tSl.l39 


61 

2.084 
l(J,ai6 
1K9:32 

3,3Uy  Am, 

1,139 


BlTTT£m» 


Great 
Bntaln. 


^P^lT  '^-^■ 


21,161250,620 
Oj,073'233,ni 

167,122:330,155^ 

2:H,B()6'351,KKI; 

191,(^320,180 
i.20t>4l3>t>88 

362,278j425,li70 


54,0461304. 
00,644 
55J96 
109,082 
77J85 
59,83(1 
48,401 


Cwts, 

294,415 
385,953 
4^1,514 
397,9t55 
472.U44 
474,1131 


Ll£D« 


Oreftt 

BHiiLtll. 


CwtR. 
1,565 

5,915 
I4,7»5 

13.779 

10,740; 

22,380  6,109 
31,882   3,337 


CwtK. 

484 

448 

1.487 

6,337 

6,44 


ToUL 


2,040 

6,363 
16,282 
20,136 
17.181 
28,489 
35,279 


The  following  is  the  annual  average  of  four  years  of  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  firom 
Ireland,  viz. : — 


From  1701  to  17104, 

92,219  cwt. 

1705  to  1708,  111,498  cwt, 

1709  to  1712, 

I4t),2tl5    ... 

1713  to  1716,  186,978    ... 

1717  to  1720, 

186,449    ... 

1721  to  1724,  147,452    ... 

1725  to  1728, 

175,749    ... 

1729  to  1732,  153,7*27    ... 

1733  to  1T3G, 

147J21     ... 

1737  to  1740,  161,212    ... 

1741  to  1744, 

IfAMO    ... 

1745  to  1748,  201,666    ... 

1749  to  U^. 

2n7.U%    ... 

1753  to  1756,  206,307    ... 

1757  to  17i"J>, 

317,^46    ... 

1761  to  1764,  237,564    ... 

1765  to  17+v^. 

iHljW^l     ... 

1769  to  1772,  276,281    ... 

1773  to  1776, 

2fJ9,786    ... 

1777  to  1780,  248,584    ... 

1781  to  17B4, 

251,542    ... 

1785  to  1788,  299,569    ... 

1789  to  1792, 

308,823    ... 

1703  to  1796,  293,661    ... 

1797  to  letio, 

291,041    ... 

and,  from  the  25th  March  1800  to  the  6th  January  1801,  178,496  cwt.,— in  1802,  304,666  cwt.,— 
in  1803,  396,353  cwt.,— in  1804,  334,251  cwt.,— in  1806,  320,155  cwt.,— and,  in  1806,  294,415  cwt. 
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The  following  are  the  Irish  ports  from  which  the  butter  was  exported  during  each  of  the  twenty 
jcmrs  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1826,  viz. : — 
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Irehmd  wag,  at  one  time,  very  extensively  clothed  with  forests.    "  According  to  Boate,  on  the 
Mthority  of  Qeraldus  Gambrensis,  who  came  into  Ireland,  on  its  first  conquest,  in  company  with 
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Henry  XL,  this  country  was  full  of  woods  on  every  side ;  but  the  English,  on  gaining  possession  of 
it,  cut  them  down,  partly  in  order  to  deprive  the  banditti  of  their  lurking  places,  and  partly  to 
gain  the  greater  scope  of  profitable  lands.  Another  cause  operated,  which  operates  in  all  countries 
— the  desire  to  obtain  wood  for  ,fVLel.  Forests,  ho^wever,  were  still  numerous  in  those  parts 
especially  over  which  the  English  had  not  acquired  a  perfect  and  tranquil  power ;  but  after  the 
quelling  of  the  great  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  forests  were  still  more  reduced  in 
extent  and  number.  The  same  motives  which  operated  i^ith  the  conquerors  on  their  first  inva- 
sion, operated  now.  Besides,  the  prospect  of  gain  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  was  a  further  induce- 
ment. Immense  ship  loads  were  sent  to  foreign  parts ;  and  whereas,  before  this  period,  there  waa 
not  a  single  charcoal  manufactory,  on  the  subduing  of  the  rebelUon,  a  great  number  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  were  erected.  All  these  causes,  however,  though  operating  probably  with  a  pro- 
gressive effect,  had  not  denuded  Ireland  entirely  of  forests  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  iitt 
period  when  Boate  published  bis  Natural  History  of  that  country.  He  complains,  indeed,  that 
great  part  of  Ireland  was  very  bare  of  woods  in  his  time ;  and  that,  In  some  places,  you  might 
travel  whole  days  long  without  seeing  any  wood  or  trees,  except  a  few  about  gentlemen's  houses; 
and,  particularly,  instances  the  route  from  Dublin,  as  far  as  Dromore,  by  Dundalk  and  Newry^ 
being  above  90  miles,  in  some  parts  whereof  you  shaU  not  see  so  much  as  one  tree  in  many  miles^ 
and  adds,  th{it  the  '  great  yroods,  which  the  maps  do  represent  to  us  upon  the  mountains  between 
Dundalk  and  Newry,  are  quite  vanished.*  Notwithstanding  these  complaints,  there  were,  in  the 
time  of  this  author,  large  forests,  which  no  longer  exist.  In  Leinster  he  states,  that  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  and  King  and  Queen's  counties,  were  throughout  full  of  woods,  some  many  miles 
long  an4  broad ;  and  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Oarlow  were  greatly  furnished 
with  them.  In  Ubter,  there  were,  in  his  time,  great  forests  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  Tyro^e ;  like^e  ^n  Fermanagh,  along  lake  Erne,  in  Antrim,  and  in  the  north  part 
of  Down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  latter  county,  however,  as  well  as  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan,  ^hich;  in  the  war  with  ^rone,  were  encumbered  with  great  and  thick  forest^,  were,  in 
the  time  of  Dr  Boate,  almost  everywhere  bare.  With  respect  to  Munster,  he  represents  the 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Tipperary  as  possessing  sundry  great  forests,  notwithstanding  the  English, 
especially  the  Earl  of  Cork,  had  ipade  great  havoc  with  the  woods.  In  Cionnaught  he  states,  that 
there  were  very  few  forests,  except  ip  the  counties  of  M^yo  and  Sligo.** 

In  1841,  the  total  superficial  extent  of  woods  in  Ireland  was  487,558  acres ;  and  of  this  total 
374,482  acres  were  trees  in  clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  and  18,092,038  trees,  equivalent  to  113,076 
acres,  were  detached  trees  ip  bedgerrows,  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  other  situations.  The  total 
number  of  acres,  in  clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  of  oak  was  29,536,  of  ash  6,042,  of  elm  1,417,  of 
beech  3,274,  of  fir  25,239,  of  mixed  tjees  280,096,  and  of  orchards  28,878.  The  total  number  of 
detached  oak  trees  was  661,622,  of  ash  trees  4,459,464,  of  elm  trees  899,802,  of  beech  trees  1,325,380^ 
of  fir  trees  2,430,950,  of  mixed  trees  8,073,451,  and  of  orchard  trees  241,369.  Of  the  oak  trees  in 
clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  22,784  acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  1,493  from  1791  to  1800^ 
1,327  from  1801  to  1810,  1,393  from  1811  to  1820,  1,342  from  1821  to  1831,  and  l,i97  from  1831 
to  1840;  of  the  ash  trees,  2,677  acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  9^7  from  1791  to  1800,  689 
from  1801  to  1810,  679  from  1811  to  1820,  442  from  1821  to  1830,  and  628  from  1831  to  1840;  of 
the  ebn  trees,  479  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  135  from  1791  to  1800,  134  from  1801  to  1610, 
131  from  1811  to  1820,  141  from  1821  to  1831,  and  380  from  1831  to  1840;  of  the  beech  trees,  931 
were  pknted  previous  to  1791,  384  from  1791  to  1800,  342  from  1801  to  1810,  279  from  1811  to 
1820,  730  from  1821  to  1830,  and  600  from  1831  to  L840 ;  of  the  fif  trees,  1,612  acres  wer^  planted 
previous  to  1791,  1,243  from  1791  to  1800,  2,691  from  1801  to  1810,  5,496  from  1811  to  1820, 
7,684  from  1821  to  1830,  and  6,513  from  1831  to  1840 ;  of  the  mixed  trees,  76,587  acres  were 
planted  previous  to  1791,  22,399  from  1791  to  1800,  31,087  from  1801  to  1810,  42,878  from  1811 
to  1820,  51,456  from  1821  to  1830,  and  61,456  from  1831  to  1840;  and  of  the  orchard  trees,  7,136 
acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  2,736  from  1791  to  1800,  3,8^  from  1801  to  1810,  4,925  fit)m 
1811  to  1820,  5,952  from  18?1  to  1830,  a^d  4,305  from  1831  to  1840. 

LIVE  STOCK, 

The  upland  breed  of  Irish  black  cattle  abound  in  Kerry,  in  Mayo,  and  generally  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  small,  wild,  and  hardy,  not  well  shaped,  and  covered 
with  long  coarse  hair ;  they  are  in  some  districts  black,  and  in  others  brindled ;  and,  when  removed 
to  a  better  soil  and  climate  than  those  of  their  native  mountains,  they  fatten  as  rapidly  as  the 
black  cattle  of  Wales  and  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  long-homed  or  lowland  breed  of  Irish 
black  cattle  abound  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Limerick.  Tipperary,  and  Roscommon, 
and  generally  in  the  low  and  level  grazing  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  much  larger  and 
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heayier  than  the  upland  breed;  they  are  usually  coarse  and  ill  shaped;  and  they  have  very 
long  curved  horns,  with  in  general  an  inward  curvature.  Very  numerous  flocks  throughout  the 
country  consist  of  crosses  between  the  native  breeds  and  English  bulls ;  some  flocks  consist  of  the 
short-homed  breed  or  improved  Teeswater,  the  Holdemess,  the  Staffordshire,  and  the  Devonshire 
breeds,  or  crosses  between  these  and  others ;  and  the  dairy  stocks  consist  variously  of  these  breeds, 
of  the  Ayrshire,  of  the  Irish  upland,  and  of  the  Irish  lowland,  but  chiefly  of  the  two  latter. — 
The  native  Irish  horse  seldom  stands  higher  than  15  hands,  is  very  hardy  and  sure-footed,  and  is 
a  very  useful  animal,  particularly  as  a  hack.  A  large,  long,  blood  hor^e,  is  much  reared  in  Meath, 
and  is  to  bo  found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties. — The  native  Irish  sheep  are  small,  and 
have  nearly  as  much  haii  as  wool ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  common.  The  sh^eep  which 
now  prevail  are  a  very  mixed  breeds  crossed  with  different  kinds  of  English  sheep ;  they  are  of 
tSie  poUed^  loog-woolled  kind ;  in  the  great  breeding  counties,  they  are  very  large ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  kept  only  for  their  wool, — and  even  this,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
only  for  strictly  domestic  use.  A  breed  of  fine-wooUed  sheep,  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  exhibit  the  only  traces  of  a  distinct  race  of  short-woolled  sheep  in  the  island. — The  Irish  breed 
of  swine  are  long-legged,  lank,  thin-sided,  long-backed,  haggard,  ungainly  animals,  not  easily 
fattened,  and  altogether  very  unprofitable ;  and  they  still  exist  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  wes^ 
south-west,  and  centre  of  the  kingdom,  but  hav£,  in  most  other  districts  and  partially  in  eveo 
these,  been  much  improved  by  crosses  with  English  breeds.  Pigs  are  kept  by  very  nearly  all  the 
peasantry ;  and  they  are  fattened  principally  with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  rent.  "  The  cow,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  turkeys,  of  which  large  numbers  are  raised," 
says  Mr.  Bicheno,  "  are  as  much  a  paj^  of  an  Irish  cottier's  family  as  the  children." — Goats  are 
kept  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  cither  wandering  at  large  on  mountainous  grounds,  or  tethered 
to  the  tops  of  knolls  and  banks  in  the  low  countries. — Poult^  ajre  very  numerous  on  grounds  of 
every  character,  on  £urms  and  holdings  of  all  sizes,  and  amongst  people  of  all  classes  and  in  all 
districts.  The  county  of  Wexford  is  celebrated  for  crammed  fowjs ;  and  there  is  a  fair  at  Bally- 
heague  in  that  county,  expressly  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  pqultry.  Turkeys  are  everywhere 
numerous ;  and,  being  admitted  to  the  warm  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  they  generally  thrive. — 
Rabbit-warrens  are  not  numerous ;  but  some  of  them,  as  at  the  ea,st  side  of  the  river  Bann  and  on 
the  peninsula  of  Fannat,  are  very  large. 

In  1841,  the  live  stock  of  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  consisted  of  552,569  hprses  and  mules, 
worth,  at  £S  each,  ^4,4^0,552;  90,315  asses,  worth,  at  £l  each,  £90,316;  1,840,025  black  cattle, 
worth,  at  £6  lOs.  each,  £11,960,158 ;  2,091,199  sheep,  worth,  at  £l  2s.  each,  £2^300,317 ;  1,353,101 
pigs,  worth,  at  £1  5s.  each,  £1,691,373 ;  and  8,334,427  poultry,  worth,  :^t  6d.  each,  £208,353 ;— » 
and  the  live  stock  of  the  civic  districts  consisted  of  23,546  horses  and  mules,  worth  £188,368 ;  2,050 
asses,  worth  £2,060;  23,091  black  cattle,  worth  £150,092 ;  14,990  sheep,  worth  £16,469 ;  59,71^ 
pigs,  worth  £74,639 ;  and  124,090  poultry,  worth  £3,102.  The  total  estimated  value  of  live  stock; 
in  the  rural  and  in  the  civic  districts,  was  thus  respectively  £20,671,068,  and  £434,740.  The 
distribution  of  the  kinds  of  live  stock  ^mong  the  holdings  and  farms  of  various  sizes,  exhibits, 
in  the  rural  districts,  on  holdings  not  cxcecdii\g  1  acre,  31,117  horses  and  mules,  23,999  asses, 
90,659  black  cattle,  120,281  sheep,  295,048  pigs,  and  1,987,294  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1, 
acre  to  6  acres,  81,141  horses  and  mules,  34,201  asnes,  265,25?  cattle,  234,561  sheep,  251,587 
pigs,  and  1,796,395  poultry :  cm  farms  of  from  6  to  15  acres,  175,868  horses  and  mules,  18,846 
a^ses,  608,499  cattle,  401,304  sheep,  350.825  pigs,  and  2,302,607  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  16 
to  30  acres,  112,143  horses  and  mules,  5,334  asses,  329,298  cattle,  293,970  sheep,  216,340  pigs, 
and  1,143,811  poultry;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  152,300  horses  and  mules,  7,936 
anes,  646^317  cattle,  1,041,083  sheep,  240,301  pigs,  and  1,104,323  poultry ;— and  the  distributio^ 
of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts  exhibits,  on  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  18,027  horses 
and  mules,  1,824  asses,  11,398  cattle,  2,849  sheep,  53,774  pigs,  and  100,412  poultry;  on  farms 
€i{  from  1  acre  to  6  acres,  1,929  horses  and  mules,  117  asses,  3,169  cattle,  669  sheep,  2,869  pigs, 
and  10.379  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  6  to  15  acres,  1,859  horses  ^d  mules,  80  asses,  3,073  cattle, 
1.«'54  sheep,  1,717  pigs,  and  7,870  poultry ;  on  fairms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  848  horses  and  mule^ 
l:^  ftsaes,  1,730  cattle,  b26  sheep,  633  pigs,  and  2,604  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
K-.T  horses  and  mules,  10  a^cp,  3,726  cattle,  9.692  sheep,  692  pigs,  and  2,826  poultry.  "  The  too 
;rr.at  number  of  horses  on  small  farms,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  **  has  long  been  the 
t'lKject  of  remark.  From  the  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  farms  between  five  and  fifteen  acres, 
thtfre  are  nearly  as  many  horses  as  farms,  especially  in  Leinster,  of  which  the  most  re^iarkablo 
instance  is  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  they  exceed  the  number  of  farms.  In  other  provinces 
th'.y  arc  not  so  disproportionately  numerous.  But  on  the  whole  country,  they  are  not  less  than 
1  Ao  to  every  throe  farms.  In  the  larger  farms  they,  of  course,  grow  more  numerous,  and  in  thoso 
aU\*c  thirty  acrct?  average  more  than  three  to  each.     It  is.  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that 
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the  numbers  in  the  table  include  all  horses,  whether  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  production,  or  tb 
luxury — a  very  important  distinction,  but  one  we  deemed  it  would  haye  been  impossible  to 
establish  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  period  of  our  inquiries.  In  the  rural  districts, 
however,  the  number  of  such  cannot  be  so  large  as  to  disturb  the  proportion  to  any  great  extent. 
The  cattle  appear  al)out  two  to  each  farm,  between  5  and  15  acres,  and  increase  to  an  ayerage  of 
thirteen  to  each  &rm  above  thirty  acres.  Sheep,  as  may  be  supposed,  vary  considerably  in  the 
small  farms ;  they  generally  appear  two  to  each,  but  on  the  larger  farms  the  numbers  vary  from 
5  to  58  to  each  hxm.  The  average  in  Ulster  is  5.  In  Galway  it  is  &r  above  the  average,  having 
S2  to  each  farm.  Pigs  are  on  the  whole  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  is 
nearly  one  to  every  &rm  in  the  smallest  class.  They  rise  to  five  to  each  of  the  largest  class. 
Poultry  do  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  preponderate  in  the  smaller.  They  increase  in  the 
different  classes  of  f&rmB  from  five  to  each,  in  the  lowest,  up  to  8,  15,  and  22  to  each  in  the 
highest.  Asses  are  most  numerous  in  the  larger  farms.  In  those  under  30  acres  they  are  one  to 
every  10  farms.  In  those  from  5  to  15  acres,  about  one  to  15  farms,  and  in  those  above  30  acres, 
one  to  every  5  feurms.  The  proportion  of  each  description  of  stock  on  the  several  classes  of  farms 
is  shown  by  the  annexed  table.  We  abstain  from  comments  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
subject,  but  the  agriculturalist  will  not  &il  to  find  material  for  reflection,  and  an  ample  field  for 
improvement  in  many  of  the  facts  here  classified : — 
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OF  CATTLE. 

PROVINCES. 

PROPORTION  TO  EACH  FARM. 

Size  of  FAmic. 

AboTo  1  to  6  AcreSb 

Above  5  to  16  Acres. 

Above  15  to  80  Acres.!     Above  80  Acres, 

Average 
Number. 

Average 
Value. 

Average 
Number. 

Ayerage 
Aalue. 

Average 
Number. 

Average 
Valul 

Average 
Number. 

Average 
Value. 

Horses  and  Mules  • 

Cattle 

<9heep       .       . 

Pig.         .       .       . 

Poultiy    . 

Assos 

Leinster       . 
Munster       .       . 
Ulster  .       .       . 
Connaught  . 

Total,    .       . 

Leinster 
Munster       . 
Ulster  . 
Connaught  . 

ToUl     .       . 

Leinster 
Munster       . 
Ulster  . 
Connaught . 

ToUl,    .       . 

Leinster       . 
Munster 
Ulster  . 
Connaught  . 

Total,    .       . 

Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster  . 
Connaught  . 

Total,    .       . 

Leinster 
Munster 

Ulster  .       .       . 
Connaught  . 

ToUl,    .       . 

.8 
.8 

.2 

2.5 
2.5 
1.8 
2. 

.9 
.7 
.7 
.5 

£ 

7.3 

5.8 

5.4 

4. 

1.7 
1.8 
1.4 
1. 

£ 
14. 
10.4 
11. 

7.9 

8.7 
8.1 
2.7 
2. 

£ 
29.4 
25.3 
21.8 
16.8 

.8 

2.1 

.7 

5.6 

1.4 

11.4 

3.1 

25.2 

.6 
.7 
.9 
1. 

4. 
4.9 
6.1 
6.3 

1.8 
2. 
2J 
2. 

11.9 
13.2 
13.7 
18.2 

8.9 
4.3 
4.8 
4.2 

25.6 
27.7 
27.7 
27.1 

14.8 
13.8 
9.3 
14.9 

96.8 
89.8 
60.8 
96.9 

J9 

5.6 

2. 

13.1 

4.2 

27.1 

18.8 

87. 

.4 
1.8 

.4 
1. 

.5 
1.4 

.5 
l.l 

1.4 
2.6 
.7 
2.3 

1.6 
2.8 
.8 
2.5 

a9 

4.5 
1.5 
9.1 

4.8 
4.9 
1.6 
10. 

26.8 

16.3 

5.1 

58.6 

29. 

18. 

5.6 

64.5 

J6 

.8 

1.6 

1.7 

8.7 

4.1 

21.5 

28.7 

1. 

1.1 
.6 
.7 

1.2 
1.4 

.8 

1.8 
1.8 
1.1 
1. 

2.2 
2.2 
1.4 
1.3 

8.4 
8.4 
1.7 
1.3 

4.2 
4.2 
2.2 
1.6 

4.6 
7.8 
2.4 
1.4 

5.7 
9.7 
8.1 
1.7 

JS 

1. 

1.4 

1.7 

2.7 

8.4 

S. 

6J 

7J 
7.4 
4.8 
5.9 

.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

11J2 
11.6 
6.8 
8.9 

.8 
.8 
.2 
.2 

15.8 
17.1 
10.9 
12.9 

.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 

28.8 
28.4 
16.5 

ia7 

.6 
.7 
.4 
.3 

M 

.1 

9.2 

.2 

14.5 

.3 

22.8 

.6 

.1 
.1 

.2 

.1 
.1 

.2 

.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.2 
.2 

.1 

4 

!2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Average    Value  of 
Lire    Rtocic    upon 
each  class  of  Farm. ' 

Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster  . 
Connaught  . 

ToUl,  . 

£ 

8.5 
10.5 

9.8 
10.6 

£ 
28.4 
24.4 
21.5 
21.4 

£ 

48.7 
47.8 
42.9 
47.1 

£ 
161.2 
143L6 
90.7 
179.8 

* 

9.8 

22.6 

46.4 

142.8 
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A  shaded  map,  indicating  the  value  of  live  stock  on  each  100  acres  of  the  kingdom,  is  given  along 
with  our  Gazetteer.  The  statistics  of  trade  in  Live  Stock  have  been  already  exhibited  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Agricultural  Produce." 

LANDED  PROPERTY. 

Frequent  and  most  extensive  forfeitures  of  land,  at  various  periods  down  to  the  settlement  at 
the  Revolution,  arose  out  of  the  resistance  which  the  Irish  made  to  the  power  of  the  English.  A 
few  profMietors,  particularly  in  Connaught,  hold  their  estates  by  original  title  to  the  soil ;  bu^  all 
others  hold  under  grants  made  in  the  times  of  Henry  YIL,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of 
William  IIL  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  province  of  Ulster  became  vested  in  the  Crown  by  tho 
attainder  of  John  O'Neill  and  his  associates  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  bestowed  upon 
Knglish  lords  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  the  English  power  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  enormous  property  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom, 
was  ail  forfeited  by  his  rebellion,  and  offered  in  portions  or  estates  to  settlers  at  so  low  a  price  as 
twopence  per  acre.  Upwards  of  500,000  acres  in  the  six  northern  counties  became  vested  in  the 
Crown  at  the  flight  of  the  Karl  of  Tyrone ;  and,  as  abuses  had  arisen  from  the  too  great  extent  of 
grants  on  former  occasions,  the  lands,  at  this  time,  were  disposed  of  in  smaller  portions,  and 
much  of  them  to  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  parties  who  were  esteemed  least  likely  to 
alienate  the  influence  of  them  from  the  Crown.  On  occasion  of  the  vastly  extensive  forfeitures  in 
the  wars  of  Cromwell,  Connaught  was  reserved  for  the  Irish,  enormous  tracts  were  appropriated 
to  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  English  army,  and  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Cariow,  and  Cork,  were  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  parliament.  At  the  Restoration, 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  subsequent  bill  of  explanation,  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  and  assorting  the  grants.  Upwards  of  one  million  of  acres,  estimated  in  value  at 
upwards  of  ;£200,000  a-year,  were  forfeited  at  the  Revolution ;  but,  in  terms  of  the  articles  of 
limerick  and  Galway,  part  of  them  were  restored. 

In  1727,  Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  quit-rents,  tithes,  &c.,  at 
£2,824,000;  in  1778,  Mr.  Young  estimated  it  at  ;£6,000,000;  and,  in  1812,  Mr.  Wakefield  com- 
puted it  to  be  £17,228,540  Irish.  In  1827,  Cesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  published,  in  his  elaborate  but 
very  scarce  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  the  following  '^  attempt  to  estimate  the  public  and 
private  property  of  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  much  consideration,  after  consulting  the  ablest 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  the  latest  authorities  that  bear  upon  the  subject :" — 

Productive  private  property, £467,660,000 

Unproductive        do.,  87,000,000 

Public  property, 9,000,000 

Total  of  the  public  and  private  property,       ....     £5Q3,66Q,000 

PRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
Lands  cultivated  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  grass,  hops,  nurseries,  gardens,  tec,         .     £300,160,000 

Mines  and  minerals, 2,000,000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber,  .         .  2,000,000 

Dwellinff-houses,  not  included  in  the  rent  of  lands,  including  warehouses  and 

manutectories,  70,000,000 

Manufactured  goods  in  progress  to  maturity  and  in  a  finished  state,  deposited  in 

manufactories,  warehouses,  and  ^hops,  for  sale,  24,000^000 

Foreif^n  merchandise,  depoiuted  in  the  warehouses,  shops,  lie,  either  paid  for, 

or  virtually  pgid  by  debts  ou-in^  to  Ireland  by  foreigners,       .  .  '       .  3,000,000 

Irish  shipping  of  every  description  employed  in  trade,  including  vessels  on 

the  stocks,  3,000.000 

Agricultural  property,  consisting  of  grain,  hay,  straw,  cheese,  butter,  and  other 

productions  of  fiu'uis,  including  implements  of  husbandry,       .  .  '       .  10,000,000 

Animals,  viz.,  horses,  homed  cattle,  shcjcp,  hogs,  goaU,  asses,  deers,   \%'ild 

animals,  and  poultry,  50,000,000 

riiiheries  round  the  coast  of  IreUnd,  including  inland  fisheries,  .  3,500,000 

Total  productive  private  property, £467,660,000 

UNPRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
Waste  lands  at  present  unproductive,  after  including  all  such  as  are  incapable  of 

any  improvement  adequate  to  the  expense,  including  ways  and  waters,  83,000,000 

Household  furniture,  in  dwelling-houses, 40,000,000 

Wearing  apparel,                            do., 3,200,000 

Plate,  jewels,  and  other  ornamental  articles,  in  dwelling-houses,  6,800,000 

Spede  in  circulation  and  hoarded,  viz.,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin,  4,000,000 

Total  unproductive  private  property,  £87,000,000 
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PUBLIC  PROPERTY, 
Public  building,  »s  palaces^  ehurches,  hospitals,  prisons,  bridges,  &e„ 
Public  arsennlsj  castles,  forts,  and  all  other  places  of  dfiianafi,  with  thie  vtillery 
stores,  ^c,,  thereto  belonging,  ,        ,        ^        j,        .        ,        .        ^ 


ToisA  public  property. 


£5,000»000 

4,000,000 

£0,000,000 


An  elaborate  estimate  framed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  based  psTHicipally  oh  official  valuations,  and  pub* 
lished  in  1832  in  his  evidence  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  on  Tithes,  exhibits 
the  average  rent  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  houses  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  other 
large  towns,  at  128.  5|d.  per  statute  acre,  and  states  the  total  landed  rental  of  Leinster  at 
£3,472,460,  of  Munster^at  £3,801,640,  of  Ulster  at  £3,205,318,  of  Connaught  at  £2,236,170,  and 
of  Ireland  at  £12,716,478.  This  estimate,  though  seemingly  about  ^t  least  £1,000,000  below  the 
fact,  is  that  which  was  followed  in  our  statements  of  the  average  rental  of  land  in  the  several 
counties ;  and  it  exhibits  the  average  rent  per  acre  throughout  Leinster  at  148.  7|d.,  throughout 
Munster  at  13s^  O^d.,  throughout  Ulster  at  12s.  3|d.,  throughout  Connaught  at  10s.  9Jd.,  and 
throughout  Ireland  at  ISs.  9d. — The  annual  value  of  land,  in  each  county  and  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, as  shown  by  the  valuators  for  the  poor  rate,  and  also  the  proportions  of  land  fit  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  are  shown  in  the  following  jtable ;  but  the  total  of  acres  as  exhibited  ip  columns 
3,  4,  and  6,  is  onl^  19,441,944,  while  that  exhibited  in  the  preceding  column  is  20,808,271 — a 
discrepancy  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  one  statement  is  t^ken  from  a 
paper  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1840,  and  the  other  from  the  Census  of  1841 : — 


CJOUKXT. 

Acrea. 

Fit  for  Cultivation. 

Unfit  for 
Cultivaiion. 

Annual  Value 
oflAnd. 

■ 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Antrim          .        , 

761,177 

336,400 

218,870 

119,136 

1,344,775 

Armagh 

328,076 

166,000 

92,430 

51,233 

263,579 

Carlow 

221,342 

173,000 

34.0UU 

15,021 

173,930 

Cavan  ,        .        .        . 

477,360 

265,400 

160,500 

61,720 

260,175 

Clare     ,         .         .         . 

827.994 

579,000 

104,400 

88,044 

292,985 

Cork     .         .         ,         . 

1,846,333 

1,188,000 

361,000 

150,056 

1,288,828 

Donegal 

1,193,443 

507.000 

417,920 

175,951 

282,009 

Down   ,         .         .        , 

612,495 

349,000 

126,170 

89,481 

581,815 

Dublin 

230,114 

159,130 

49,920 

21,070 

1.219,528 

Fermanagh    , 

457,195 

254,000 

120,500 

84,689 

180,118 

Galway 

1,566,354 

829,200 

532,040 

242,479 

511,840 

Kerry   .         ,        ,         . 

1.186,126 

556,300 

348,410 

144,483 

351,466 

Kildare          .        ,        , 

418,436 

259,990 

87,670 

35,875 

365,458 

Kilkenny 

509,732 

403,100 

58,100 

25,369 

327.733 

King's  ,        ,        ,        ^ 

493,985 

341,310 

80,900 

34,954 

295,109 

Lei  trim          , 

392,363 

222,250 

1-28,200 

64,189 

162.552 

Limerick       .        .        , 

680,842 

460,000 

114,110 

52,425 

647.822 

Londonderry          ,        , 

618,595 

279,400 

172,070 

80,214 

331,663 

Longford 

269,409 

121,900 

41,460 

53,963 

226.870 

Louth  .        ,        .        , 

201,434 

157,000 

12,000 

10.415 

327,867 

Mayo 

1.363,882 

502,900 

565,570 

212.302 

826.461 

Meath  .         ,         ,         . 

579,899 

537,670 

Monaghan 

319,757 

257,000 

12,000 

21,952 

262.035 

Queen's 

424,854 

311.100 

47,120 

22,966 

168,750 

Roscommon  . 

607,691 

348,000 

122,460 

91,113 

282,274 

Sligo     .        ,        .        , 

461,753 

143,500 

189,930 

66,953 

145,050 

Tipperary     . 

1,061,731 

693,200 

113,490 

92,327 

867,676 

Tyrone 
Waterford     . 

606,640 

539,900 

185,020 

01,988 

368.737 

461,553 

348.500 

41,220 

33,016 

289.124 

Westmeath   , 

453,468 

287.330 

51,200 

36,581 

800,925 

Wexford 

576,588 

340,470 

156,200 

58,828 

443.263 

Wicklow       .        .        . 
Ireland, 

500,178 

281,000 

162,000 

61,792 

314.578 

20,808.271 

12.125,280 

4,900,000 

2,416,664 

18,738.967 

The  TaluatioQ  of  the  counties  taken  under  the  Act  of  6  and  7  Wm.  lY.,  cap.  84,  and  completed  as 
yet  in  18  counties  only,  at  an  expense  of  ;£97,456,  or  5s.  3^.  per  acre,  gives  a  series  of  totals,  not 
differing  much  from  those  of  the  Poor-Law  Valuation.  The  acreage  in  the  Valuation  Ketom 
differs  from  that  of  the  Census  Report,  which  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Survej. 
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Corsrrus  axd  Towni, 
4c. 

Acreable 
CoQlenta. 

Annual 

Amount  o(  th« 

Valuation- 

COUNTIU  AMD  Ton  MS, 
&0, 

Acreable 
CDntenta. 

Annual 

Amount  of  the 

Valuation. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Carrickfergu^ 

Cavan 

I>onega) 

Doiwn 

Drogheda.   . 

Fermanagh 

liritrim 

Londonderry 

. 

693.065 

31-2,327 

16.700 

416,260 

1,185.641 

611,209 

5,675 

417,735 

376,212 

W,74l 

474,861 
242,005 

13,520 
251.023 
225,111 
455,713 

2a,657 
171.146 
1^1.003 
22Q.4aO 

Longford    . 
Louth 
Meath 
Monaghan  . 
Roscommon 
SUgo  . 
Tyrone 
.  Weatmeath 

257,221 
1^,924 
577.043 
318.733 
585,398 
451,085 
778,543 
433,768 

150/795 
186,829 
527,593 
203.360 
289,363 
190,751 
277,555 
292,531 

Total.    . 

V 

8,042,280 

4.316,746 

The  amoant  of  Stock  and  Government  Securities  transferred  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  fix>m 
Ireland  to  England,  from  1831  up  to  the  latest  period  for  which  a  return  has  been  made,  maj 
lecve  to  throR  light  on  the  state  of  property : — 


From  England  to  Ireland. 

Teart. 

Total  Stoc:<. 

-    Tears. 

ToUl  Stock. 

£            $.    d. 

£             :    d. 

1832 

1,311,6^  10    5 

1832 

515,646    9    8 

1833 

811,595    9  11 

1833 

511,176    4  11 

1834 

607.391    2    2 

1834 

1,060,942  15  10 

1835 

561.691    7    0 

1835 

1,400,951  17    2 

1636 

1,333,600  11    8 

1836 

618,277    6    4 

1837 

1,457,825    2  10 

1837 

644,840    5    6 

.    1838 

742.346  12    9- 

1838. 

788,403    9    8 

1839 

357.6-28    7    4 

1839 

514,343  14    0 

1840 

934.96i  16  10 

1840 

297.540  19    6 

1841 

603.459    5    9 

1841 

592,182    9  10 

Totol 

£9,032,704    8    5 

Total 

£7,191,985    2    7 

On  pages  8  and  9  of  a  work  in  the  course  of  publication  [1844]  bj  George  Lewis  Smjth,  that 
wrtterj  with  the  fEicts  of  the  Poor-Law.  Valuation  before  him,  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
''anderstood  to  stand  at  between  £13,000,000  and  £14,000,000,"  attempU  to  show  that  the 
present  annual  rental  of  the  whole  country  is  abou^  £21,394,675,  and  that,  by  the  ''easy  process** 
of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  quite  irrespective  of  improved  husbandry  liyp^^n  the  lands  already 
in  cultivation,  it  might  uy  a  few  years  be  augmeQted  by  the  sum  of  £5,000^0($. 


MANUFACTURES. 

In  their  Second  Report  published  ia  1838,  the  Railway  Commissioners,  after-giving  a  summary 
?iew  of  the  Linen  and  the  Woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  make  the  following  general  remarks 
ipoo  Irish  productive  industry : — "  Besides  these,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  any  other 
Bianu£acture  in  Ireland  conducted  on.  so  grea<i^  a  scale  as  to  be  of  so  much  x^ttional  importance. 
Under  the  now  exploded  system  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  several  manufactories  sprang 
«p ;  but  not  being  the  natural  growth  of  circumstajices  favourable  to  their  establishment,  most  of 
than  gradually  disappeared  as  soon  ^  the  undue  encouragement,  which  had  created  and  stimu- 
lated them,  was  withdrawn.  Still  there  are  to  be  found,  in  every  district,  establishments  of 
nrioos  kinds  conducted  in  the  most  creditable  manner  ;  but  they  do  not  exist  to  such  an  extent 
ii  to  daim  especial  notice  in  a  general  view  of  the  employment  of  the  people.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  show  that  there  is  no  inaptitude  among  the  population  for  manufactures,  for  such  even  as 
require  the  greatest  ingenuity,  neatness,  and  skill,  we  would  select  the  damask  of  Lisbum  and 
the  tabinets  of  Dublin.  The  worked  muslins  produced  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  very  often 
from  the  poorest  cabins,  rival  those  of  France,  and  are  sold  at  half  the  price ;  embroidery  on  silks 
and  satins  is  also  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  schools  have  been  established  in  many  places  for 
the  instruction  of  the  female  peasantry  in  this  beautiful  art.  But  while  the  manufactures  which 
were  formed  under  the  system  of  bounties  have  been  sinking  into  decay,  the  various  processes  to 
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which  agricultural  produce  is  subjected  have  been  gradually  extended  and  improved.  Qrinding, 
malting,  brewing,  and  distilling  have  made  great  progress  within  these  f9w  years.  Until  lately, 
the  mills  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  enjoyed  almost  the  exclusive  advantage  of  converting  the  Irish 
wheat  into  flour.  That  process  is  now  performed  in  Ireland.  The  construction  of  water-wheels 
and  other  machinery  has  been  much  improved,  and  the  use  of  them  under  favourable  circum- 
stances has  greatly  increased ;  but  there  are  few  large  mills  in  which  steam  is  not  united  with 
water  power,  in  order  that  the  supply  may  be  constant  and  regular  during  the  summer  as  well  as 
the  winter  months, — ^a  proof  of  a  better  system  of  trading  and  of  more  enlarged  means.  The  malt- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  in  which  improvement  became  manifest ;  and  this  has  gradually  led  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  quality  of  the  beer  produced.  Greiit  breweries  have  been  established  in 
Dublin  and  Cork.  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to  England ;  and  the  Dublin  bpttled  porter 
successfully  rivals  the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself.  The  quality  of  Irish  produce  has  also 
considerably  improved.  Irish  butter,  Irish  pork,  and  Irish  beef  bring  greater  prices  in  the  English 
market  than  they  did  some  few  years  ago  ;  while  the  quantity  produced  and  exported  has  much 
increased.  The  districts  in  which  these  improvements  are  most  manifest  are  those  of  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Limerick,  and  Belfast  From  north  to  south,  indications  of  progressive  improvement  are 
everywhere  visible,  and  most  so  in  places  which  are  accessible  to  the  immediate  influence  of  steam 
navigation ;  but  these  signs  of  growing  prosperity  are  unhappily  not  so  discernible  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  people  as  in  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  labour." 

The  following  table  of  ^^occupations,"  prepared  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  and  consti- 
tuting a  digest  of  the  whole  of  their  personal  statistics  of  productive  industry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
has  closer  connection  with  manuDeuitures  than  with  any  other  category,  and  throws  so  much  light, 
by  all  its  parts,  on  either  their  absolute  or  their  relative  amount,  that  it  may  well  be  exhibited  entire. 
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We  have  already  given,  in  the  chapter  on  Agriculture,  the  details  of  classification  in  the  first 
section  of  this  table,  "  Ministering  to  Food  ;**  and  we  now  subjoin,  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
present  chapter,  the  details  of  classification  in  the  sections  ^'  Ministering  to  Clothing,"  '*  Minister- 
ing to  Lodging,  &c.,'*  and  "  Unclassified :"-— 
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Though  the  exteaaive  sole  use  of  water-power  in  mills  and  fiictories,  and  the  considerable  mxK^ 
tion  of  thatt  power  with  the  power  of  steam,  prevent  the  number  of  steiim -engines  from  being  a 
tolerable  index  to  the  manufacturing  condition  of  the  kingdom,  yet  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
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tteam-  engin;28  seems  a  decided  indication  of  the  quantity  of  increase  in  manufactures.  We,  there- 
fore, subjoin,  on  the  authority  of  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
published  in  1838,  a  statement  of  the  date,  number,  and  aggregate  power  of  the  steam-engines 
which  then  existed ;  and  we  need  only  premise  that,  though  a  few  were  employed  for  pumping  at 
collieries  and  in  other  situations,  the  vast  majority  were  employed  in  direct  subordination  to  milling 
and  mavofacture,  that  the  number  has  since  very  materially  increased,  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  steam-engines,  particularly  at  Dublin,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  extensive. 
*"  In  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were  erected  in  1806,  one  steam-engine  of  20  horse-power 
— in  1810  two — 1812  one— 1817  one— 1824  one— 1825  three— 1826  two — 1827  one— 1830  one— 1832 
two— 1833  four— 1834  three— 1835  eight— 1836  four— 1837  five— 1838  eleven.  Total,  50;  horse- 
power, 1,274.  In  Clonmel  and  Suirville :  In  1829  one — 1834  one — 1837  one.  Total,  3 ;  horse-power, 
65.  In  Cork :  In  1815  two — 1817  two — 1818  one— 1820  three— 1823  one— 1824  one— 1825  two— 
1826  one^l828  two — 1830  three— 1835  one— 1837  one— and  from  1810  to  1834  eight  for  foundries. 
Total,  28;  horse-power,  412.  In  Dublin:  In  1811  one— 1812  one — 1813  one— 1815  on©— 1816 
two— 1817  two — 1824  one — 1825  one— 1826  one— 1827  one — 1828  two — 1829  one— 1831  one — 
1832  one— 1833  three— 1834  two— 1835  one— 1836  two— 1837  two— 1838  one.  Total,  29;  horse- 
power, 43S.  In  (Jalway :  In  1832  one — 1834  one — 1835  one — 1836  one.  Total,  4 ;  horse-power, 
46.  In  Kilkenny :  In  1816  one— 1827  one— 1832  two— 1833  one— 1838  two.  Total,  7  ;  horse- 
power, J 64.  In  Limerick:  In  1818  four— 1822  one — 1828  one — 1830  one— 1832  one— 1834  one— 
1836  two— 1838  one.  Total,  12 ;  horse-power,  206.  In  Londonderry :  In  1815  one— 1825  one — 
1834  one — 1835  one— 1836  two — 1837  one— 1838  one.  Total,  8;  horse-power,  116.  In  Portlaw: 
Three  engines  of  300  horse-power,  for  cotton-factories.  In  Waterford :  In  1817  one — 1823  one — 
1825  one^l828  one— 1832  one— 1834  one— 1835  one.    Total,  7  ;  horse-power,  90.'' 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
for  the  quarter  ending  on  September  30,  1841,  shows  the  number  and  sites  of  Irish  factories  em- 
ploying persons  under  18  years  of  age : — *^  The  factories  inspected  were  situated  at  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  at  Lisbume,  at  Springfield,  Whitehouse,  White  Abbey,  Carrickfergus, 
Ballynure,  Wolfmill,  Ligoniel,  Balnamore,  Brockfield,  Springfield  (2),  and  Race  view,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim ;  at  Londonderry  and  Buncrana,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  ;  at  Zion,  near  Strabane, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone;  at  Gilford,  Hazlebank,  Seapatrick,  Killileagh,  Castlewellan,  Grove, 
Beirsbridgc,  and  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  at  Darkley,  in  the  county  of  Armagh ;  at  Laragh 
and  Cherry  vale,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  ;  at  Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Louth ;  at  Navad,  in 
the  county  of  Meath ;  at  Balbriggan,  Drumcondra,  Blancherstoun,  Chapelizod,  Hibemia,  Blue 
Bell,  Greenmount,  Ely,  Rathmines,  Milltown,  Ballyboden,  Kilteman,  and  Haarlem,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin ;  at  Celbridge,  Inchiquire,  and  Newtown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  at  Stratford  and 
Tuckmill,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  at  Mountmellick,  NewmiUs,  Barkmill,  Fruit  Lawn,  and 
Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's  county ;  at  Hillsbro',  near  Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  at 
Glanmire,  Blarney,  Grenagh,  and  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  at  Mayfield,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford ;  and  at  Clahamon,  in  the  county  of  Wexford."  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  &ctories  and  persons  employed  in  1835  and  1839  : — 
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The  articles  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  the  cities  of  Kilkenny  and  Lim- 
erick, contain  such  notices  of  respectively  the  linen,  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  and  the  lace  manufac- 
tures, as  to  render  any  lengthened  or  very  detailed  statements  in  this  place  unnecessary.  The  num- 
ber of  yards  of  linen  exported  from  Ireland  in  various  years  from  1800  to  1825  was  as  follows : — 

To  Great  Britain.  To  Foreign  ^.irta.  Total. 


low 
1801 

.    34,622,898 

.    3,288,704 

.    37,911,602 

1809 

.     33,018,884 

.     4,147.515 

.    37.166,399 

1813 

.     35,018,884 

.    3,926,731 

.    38,945,615 

1817 

.     50,290,321 

.    5,940,254 

.    56,230,575 

1821 

.     45,519,509 

.    4,011,630 

.    49,531,139 

1825 

.    25,560,926 

.     2,553,589 

.     55,114,515 

Hie  total  value  of  unbleached  linen  cloth  publicly  sold  in  the  markets  of  each  of  the  four  pro- 
finoes  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824 — irrespective,  however,  of  sales  made  by  private 
contract — wna  as  follows : — 
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INTf^ODUCTlON^ 


PttOVINCEa. 

182L 

182a. 

183a 
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Mimster 

Connaugbt           

Ireland , 
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285,352 

68,868 

117,662 
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207,636 
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2,109,305 
192,855 
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2,538,001 

2,677,335 

2,411,861 
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Since  1825,  when  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  was  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  with  exactness  the  extent  of  the 
linen  manufacture ;  yet  evidence  of  the  most  satis&ctory  kind  can  be  furnished  of  its  having  very 
materially  improved  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  '^  Great  and  important  changes,"  says  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  '^  have  resulted  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  bounties  on  exports,  from  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  from  the  application  of 
more  extended  capital ;  all  of  which  have,  however,  tended  to  expel  the  smaller  manu&cturers, 
dealers,  and  bleachers,  and  to  diminish  profits ;  but  they  have  secured  to  the  consumer  a  more 
perfect  and  regularly-manufactured  fabric,  and  at  a  vastly  cheaper  rate ;  and  they  have  enabled 
us  to  see  more  clearly  our  capabilities  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  competition  with  the 
linen  manufactures  of  the  Continent.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  satisfactory.  We  are  now 
certain  that  we  can  manufacture  almost  every  description  of  linen,  except  lace  and  fine  cambric, 
as  cheap  and  as  well,  perhaps  cheaper  and  better,  than  any  other  country.  The  improvements 
in  bleaching,  also,  having  been  placed  on  a  more  secure  basis  by  science  and  experience,  have 
contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  our  goods,  and  I  feel  confident  those  causes  will  continue 
further  to  operate  in  advancing  the  character  of  Irish  linens.  The  bounties  on  export,  though  so 
long  regarded  as  the  only  support  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  encouraged  the  production 
of  extremely  low  and  worthless  articles,  on  the  value  of  which  the  bounty  became  a  handsome  profit ; 
and  such  goods  were,  of  course,  despised  when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  the  Continent 
in  foreign  markets.  A  better  description  is  now  made  for  export,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish 
manufacture  is  advancing.  The  machinery  for  spinning  yarn  has  been  improved  to  a  degree 
that  has  outrun  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  extension  of  spinning-mills  is  now  most 
rapid.  We  have  had  several  small  mills  for  many  years,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four,  one  very 
large  one,  all  of  which  have  prospered ;  and  so  many  are  now  starting  up  in  every  quarter,  that 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  demand  being  overrun  by  the  supply  which  may  soon  be  expected. 
The  spinning  by  machinery  has  also  tended  to  encourage  the  application  of  large  capital  to  the 
manufacturer."  The  bleach-greens  40  years  ago  were  twice  as  numerous  as  at  present ;  yet  those 
which  now  exist  do  much  more  work ;  and  ten  can  be  named  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  are 
more  than  equal  to  forty  of  the  largest  in  1790.  "  I  know  ten  establishments,"  said  a  highly  respect- 
able witness  in  1840,  "  that  have,  within  the  last  year,  exported  more  than  £50,000  value  each  of 
linen  to  foreign  markets.  I  also  know  four  manufacturers  that  have,  within  the  last  year,  manu- 
factured upwards  of  £30,000  in  value  each."  The  following  table  shows  the  date  and  the  extent' 
of  the  cotton  and  flax  mills  erected,  from  1801  to  1833,  in  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood : — 
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fHncc  1833,  no  fewer  than  18  flax  or  linen-yam  mills  have  been  erected,  two  formed  by  the 
adaptation  of  quondam  cotton  mills,  and  two  formed  by  the  adaptation  of  quondam  printtields. 

The  cotton  manuHictiire,  after  flourishing  for  a  series  of  years,  principally  in  Belfast  and  its 
vicinity,  very  seriously  declined,  and  seemed  almost  tending  to  extinction ;  but,  viewed  in  its 
general  connection  with  Ireland,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  decidedly  revived.  3Ir.  C.  G. 
Otway,  an  assistant  Iland  Loom  Weaver  Commissioner,  said  in  1840,  "  Some  large  cotton  mills 
ha\*e  been  Lately  established  in  Ireland,  and  intelligent  manufacturers  have  embarked  in  the 
trade ;  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  calico  prints  in  the  London  market  are  Irish  manufac- 
ture." Mr  James  Stewart,  the  factory  inspector  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  said,  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  during  my  circuit  in  Ireland,  the  flax 
and  cotton  factory  owners  generally  admitted,  that,  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  tolembly 
l)risk  demand  for  the  articles  manufactured  by  them.  There  is  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  and  flax  factories.  A  cotton  factory,  at  Stratford, 
in  the  county  Wicklow,  employing  about  150  persons,  which  has  been  for  a  long  period  in  a  dila- 
pidated state,  has  recently  been  fitted  up,  and  is  at  work.  A  large  addition  to  the  only  cotton 
factory  in  the  county  Wexford  is  being  proceeded  with ;  and  there  are  new  flax  factories,  and 
large  additions  to  some  of  those  already  established,  at  Belfast  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
Anti-im."  Since  1840,  several  new  factories  have  been  established;  and,  but  for  a  violent  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Irish  artisans  to  the  introduction  of  skilful  mechanics  from  England,  con- 
siderably more  would  now  have  been  in  operation.  The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  aud 
quantity  of  Irish  cotton  goods  exported  from  Ireland,  in  each  year  of  the  period  1802 — 1821 : — 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  and  cotton  yam  imported  into  Ireland 
during  six  years  ending  on  June  5, 1822,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  it  into  goods : — 
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The  woollen  manufacture  is  succinctly  and  luminously  exhibited  by  i^Ir.  Otway,  in  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers'  Commissioners*  Report  of  1 840.  "  It  appears,"  says  he,  "  that  the  woollen  manu- 
&cture8  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  present  century,  were  treated  as  an  exotic,  artificially  nurtured, 
and  not  naturally  developed.  Bounties,  protecting  duties,  and  monopolies,  invited  a  host  of  minor 
manufacturers,  with  small  capitals,  to  enter  the  business ;  and  their  competition,  for  a  time,  kept 
up  the  nominal  rate  of  wages.  Monopolies  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  were  injurious  not  only  to 
the  community,  but  to  the  very  party  they  were  designed  to  benefit.  The  manufacturer,  lulled 
by  the  false  security  of  what  seemed  a  sure  demand,  over-rated  his  profits.  Acting  on  this  miscal- 
culation, he  g^ve  the  workmen  almost  any  sum  they  pleased  to  ask,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  lucrative  conti*act ;  in  fact,  he  was  paying  wages  out  of  his  capital.  Nor  was  this  system 
so  profitable  to  the  workmen  as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  represented.  If  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  was  higher  in  Ireland,  employment  was  more  steady  in  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  total  earnings  of  the  English  operative  would  have  been  the  larger 
sum."  "  Mr.  Willans  has  shown  that  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade,  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  protecting  duties  in  1823,  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  they  did  not  afiford  to  the 
manufacturers  the  advantages  intended.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  considerable  benefit  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  large  capitalists  for  the  smaller  manufacturers,  so  numerous  previous  to 
1810, — a  change  which  took  place  about  the  year  1812.  The  panic  of  1825,  the  results  of  which 
were  not  fully  developed  until  the  following  year,  produced,  as  fully  stated  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Willans,  great  distress  among  the  Dublin  operatives,  but  not  greater  than  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  I  am,  however,  led  to  believe  that  this  crisis 
produced  many  beneficial  effects :  it  swept  away  all  the  establishments  supported  by  a  system  of 
fictitious  credit,  and  it  led  to  the  examination  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  with  the  actual  instead  of  the  nominal  profits.  Wages  were  consequently  reduced ;  but 
had  the  old  system  been  retained,  the  crash  would  have  been  eventually  more  ruinous,  and  em- 
ployment would  have  ceased  altogether.  Thus,  what  the  woollen  trade  lost  in  extent  it  gained  in 
real  stability ;  it  is  now  in  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition,  especially  as  the  advancement  of 
steam  navigation  has  opened  new  markets  for  Irish  woollen  goods  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land." "  At  Rathdrum,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  once  very 
ilourishing  and  extensive,  but  now  I  may  say  wholly  extinct,  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  There 
were  12  fairs  held  annually  at  Rathdrum,  and  it  was  stated  that  previous  to  1816  so  many  as 
1,200  pieces  of  flannel  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  single  fair.  After  the  year  1818  the  trade  declined 
so  rapidly,  that  in  1830  the  Flannel  Hall  was  closed  and  the  feirs  were  at  an  end."  "  I  have  now 
only  to  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  is  in  a  more  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition than  it  ever  has  been,  and  that  its  yearly  advance  may  be  confidently  expected.  But  in 
this,  above  all  other  trades,  the  agriculturist  must  lend  his  aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  the  breeding  of  sheep,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  fleece,  has  hitherto  received 
very  little  attention  in  Ireland ;  the  wool  is  at  present  only  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  cloths  and  friezes  for  domestic  manufacture  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  hence  that  branch 
of  the  woollen  trade  has  received  considerable  extension." 

The  silk  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  and  established  in  the 
Liberties  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  A  small  number  of  the  silk 
weavers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets  and  ribbons,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the 
manufacture  of  tabinets  or  poplins  and  tabareas, — the  latter  article  shot  with  linen  yam,  and  the 
former  with  worsted.  The  total  of  silk  weavers  in  Dublin,  in  May  1838,  was  400 ;  and  of  these, 
280  were  employed  on  tabinets  and  tabareas,  30  on  velvets,  and  32  on  ribbons,  while  the  remainder 
were  either  tabinet  weavers  only  occasionally  employed,  or  whole  silk  or  single4iand  ribbon- 
weavers  who  could  not  find  employment.  A  statement  has  been  made,  but  is  believed  to  be 
exaggerated,  that,  in  1776,  the  silk  manufacture  employed  3,400  weavers,  340  dyers,  1,700  winders, 
200  female  throwsters,  and  200  quill-winders  and  drawboys, — or  a  total  of  6,840  persons.  Since 
1776,  however,  the  manufacture  has  never  been  extensive,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  fluc- 
tuations. The  value  of  raw  and  organzine  silk  imported  into  Ireland  in  1790  amounted  to  £96,130 ; 
in  1791  to  £Sl,4lZy  in  1792  to  £112,689,  in  1793  to  £101,665,  in  1794  to  £25,293,  in  1795  to 
£51,930,  in  1796  to  £88,130,  in  1797  to  £67,300,  in  1798  to  £42,292,  in  1799  to  £63,620,  in  1800 
to  £78,451,  in  1801  to  £43,669,  in  1802  to  £46,282,  in  1803  to  £74,423,  in  1804  to  £64,334,  in 
1805  to  £93,103,  in  1806  to  £67,222,  in  1807  to  £53,255,  in  1808  to  £72,301,  in  1809  to  £34,831, 
in  1810  to  £67,100,  in  1811  to  £71,203.  The  number  of  pounds  imported  in  1813  amounted  to 
104,186,  in  1817  to  60,094,  in  1821  to  58,729,  and  in  1826  to  62,128. 

The  number  of  corn-mills,  corn-kilns,  distilleries,  breweries,  maltsters'  establishments,  paper 
manufactories,  glass-works,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  in  each  of  the  excise  districts  in  Ireland, 
on  July  10,  1836,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Twentieth 
Report  of  the  Excise  Enquiry  Commissioners : — 
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CxcitE  Divrmirrt  m  tsxLiiiD,  aitd  PuactFix  T<»wk«  m  ucu^ 


I 


II 


^1 


=s 


1.  ARMAGH. — Armagh,  Portadown,  Lurgno,  county  "1 
Armttgh » —  MoTugban  (see  5) .  ^ —  Caledon »  A ugbn^-  / 
cioyi  Ballygawley^  Dmtg^imon,  and  Cook^town*  f 
county  TvroTie.  J 

2.  LONboNDERRY — Omsgh,  Strabane,  Newtown-  ~ 
ite\rArt,    and    Fintona,    county    Tyrone.  —  London' 
derry. — Lctterkenny,  BuDcrsna,  Raaielton,  RapboCj 
&c.,  county  Donegal  (*^e  aUo  7)» 

3.  COLERAINE.  -^  Duogiven^  KewtowTiUuiavaddy,  } 
yi34^hcni£e]tj  and  Coleraine,  count  v  Londonderry,       \ 

4.  L I S  B  L  R  N.  ^  Lame »     Car  rickf  ergua ,    B  el  fast,    an  d  ^ 
Liibiirn,    county    Anlnui,  —  New'townarda^    Down* 
Mtnek,  Cfkslkwellanf   Saintiield,   HiUeborough,  and 
IJAnbfirige*  county  Do^u, 

5.  D  U  N  D  A  L  K .  —  Ne  wry  aiid  Warre  ri  point,  co  unty 
£>owi)."Duiidalk  and  Ardee,  county  LQutb,_€ar* 
rickjuacro^i  BaUybayi    Casdcblayney,  and  Clones, 

■         eomUv  Monaghan. 

6.  DRO'GHEDA Drogbcda,  eo.  oftUe  Town Bal- 

I        bri«rga«t  CO,  Dublin.  ^Ka von,  Trim,  Alhboy,  Kells,  ( 

f  mm  Oldcw*tle,  eo*  Blcath, — Virfjimai  Bailicborougli,  f 
Cavan,  Bekurbet*  atid  Eillcnandra,  county  Cavan.      J 

;  7.  SLIGO*  ^-  Emuskillen,  Irvineatown,  &;c.,  county  1 
Fenuanagb.^Ba11):ibannonf  Doncj^al,  &c.,  county  f 
Done^  (ftee  2).  ^  Manorbarnilton,  Jkc,  county  f 
Leitnm  («cc  S).— Sligo,  BaiUntotCi  kc,  co.  SHgo,    J 

;   a-  ATHLONE.  —  Mohill,    and    Carriek-on- Shannon,^ 

!         county  Ldtrim*^ — Lo1^7fa^d,    Granard,  Ballynabon,  J 
county     LoDf^ord*  ^ —  Cai^ttepollard    and     Atblone,    > 
.         county    Webimcath    («ee    11),^  Boyle,     Castlerea,  I 
Strokcftown,  and  Ro!»cominon»  county  Roscommon.  J 
\  »-  FOXFORD  (Slayo).^BiiUi(ta,  RiHrtlk,  Castlcbar,  ^ 
i         Weft  port,    Newpurt,    iSwincfofd,    Foxfordt    Clare- 
I        morrif,  BalUnrobf,  and  Holly  mount,  county  Mayo. 
—  Ileadford  and  Tuam,  c^HHity  Gal  way. 
to.  GALWAY.  — CUfdcn,    Gahv^y,    Gort,    Louglirea,  > 
and  Ba1tina.«1oe,  countv  Galwny.  J 

11,  MAKYBORO* MulUngar  aiid  RilbeKgan,  county" 

*        We^tmeatb   C*ee  S)» — Edenderry*    Tullamore,   and 

Birr,  King's  co,  — Roacrea.  co,  Tipperary  (see  15).^* 
3lountratb,  Maryboro',  Itc.,  Qucen'i  co*  (ftce  14). 

12.  NAAS JIaynootli,  Naas,  Kilculbn,  Monasitcrevan, 

and  Athv,  county  Kildafe.  —  Wicklow   and    Bray, 

1        county  Wjcklo\^''  (see  2) ),  ^  ,i]*o   county  DubJiht 

south  of  the  metropolis*  (see  6), 
la,  DCBLLN.— Tbc  Metropolis. 
U,  KILKENNY,  _Tullow»    Carlow,    and    Leigblm- 1 

I       bridge,  county  Carlow MountmelUcb,  Ballinakill,  f 

kc,t  Queen's  county Caatlecomer,  Kilkenny*  C«l-  f 

I       Ian,  lie,  county  Kilkenny  (see  20),  J 

15,  CLO:»JMEL,— Cloughjordan,  Nentgb,  Teinp'emore»  S 
Tipperaryp  Tburle*,  CoabeL  CbnmeL  and  Cacrick-  > 
on-Sutf,  countv  Tippcrary  (see  II  and  111),  ) 

16,  LIMERICK,— EiinU,  Kilrusb,  fcc,  county  Clare } 

\       Liiuenck,  county  Limerick*  J 

jr.  TR  ALEE,- Rathkeale  and  Newnwtle»  ro.  Limerick.  } 

— Lii^towel,  Tralee,  KiUamev,  Dingle,  Ate.,  co,  Kerry.  J 

la  CORK*— Bantry,  Cionakilty,  Kinsale,  Skibbereen,  f 
llandofi.,  Macroom,  Cork,  ic,,  county  Cork*  J 

J9,  MALLOW.^Mallow,  Kanturk,  cWlevmc,  MiU  > 
ch44itown.  Fi*rTnny,  Ralbcormflc,  Middleton,  and  f 
Yo«ffi»U  CO*  Cork. —  AIbo  (Uoghecn,  co.  Tipperary,  ) 

iO.  W,iTERFORD*-Dungarvan;Liftmore,  Wati^rfordp  ^ 
l«r,«  countv  WaCerlord* — Tbonia^town  and  Graigue, 
niuolv  Kilkenny. — Ro*4»  county  Wcxfofd* 

:*L  WEXFORD,— WcKford,    Ennincorthv,  wid  Gorey,  J 
!        rv.  Wexfgtrd ,\rklow,  frc*,  co*  Witklow  (see  12j,  i 
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•  CxcluBive  of  10  RecUficn'  Dutilleriea. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


The  three  following  returns  from  the  excise  office,  of  the  date  of  May  2,  1843,  will  sufficientl/ 
show  the  recent  state  of  legal  distillation,  and  indicate  the  condition  of  illicit  distillation,  illicit 
paper-making,  and  .smuggling  of  tobacco : — 


A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Grallons  of  Spirits  (distinguishing  the  Quantities  produced  from 
Malt,  and  from  a  Mixture  of  Malt  and  Unmalted  Grain)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  for  Home  Con- 
sumption in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1843 ;  and  a  similar 
Return  for  the  Quarter  ending  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 


GALLONS  OF  SPIRITS 

-# 

From 
Malt  only. 

From  a  Mixtnre 

Tears  ending  dth  January  1834 

of  Malt  and 
Unmalted  Grain. 

TOTAU 

265,895 

7,902,701 

8,168,596 

1835 

328.747 

9,379,715 

9,708.462 

1836 

417,717 

10,963,506 

11,381,223 

1837 

485,861 

11,762.911 

12,248.772 

„          1838 

468,192 

10.767.443 

11,235,635 

1839 

536,955 

11.750,387 

12.296,342 

1840 

552,793 

10,262,916 

10,8l5v709 

1841 

541,850 

6,859,201 

7,401.051 

1842 

527,196 

5,968,247 

6,485.443 

1843 

403,665 

4,886,985 

5,290,650 

Quarter  ending  5th  April  1843 

77.191 

1,130,619 

1,207,810 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Detections,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  Offences  in 
Ireland,  against  the  Laws  for  the  Suppression  of  Illicit  Distillation,  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years  end- 
ing the  5th  day  of  January,  1843,  distinguishing  those  convicted ;  and  a  similar  Return  for  the 
Quarter  ending  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 


1 

Number  of  Detections 
Number  of  Persons       > 
prosecuted     .         .     y 
Number  convicted    . 

fears  endin;  6th  January. 

1834 

18.35 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1849 

8,223 
2,304 
1,926 

8,192 
2.743 
2,194 

4,904 
1,809 
1,248 

3,323 

1,257 

903 

3,136 
890 
682 

3,298 
763 
593 

1,359 
317 
227 

1,004 
279 
202 

881 
317 

228 

1,895 
664 
478 

A  Return  of  the  Number  o(  Seizures  and  Detections  made  by  the  Revenue  Police  Force  in  Ire- 
land, during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1843 ;  and  a  similar  Return 
from  the  5th  day  of  January  to  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  following  tables  will  fully  illustrate  the  reoent  history,  the  comparative  extent,  the  increase 
or  the  decrease,  and  all  the  great  outlines  of  Irish  commerce. 

A  Statement  ejdiibiting,  from  1701  to  1824,  the  Official  Value  (calculated  at  the  Irish  Rates  of 
Valuation)  of  the  whole  Imports  into  Ireland  from  all  Parts  of  the  World  (including  Great 
Britain), — stated  in  Irish  currency. 


ImporU 

Into 

t™ 

Imnortt 

Tear^ 

TmpoTta 
ItdLiukI 

T^son, 

Ip3  porta 

tuto 
Irelijid, 

Tewr*, 

ImporU 
itlKJ 

Inlud. 

T*»ft 

Iviportft 

inaud 

]  Til  to  1730 
ini  lb  1740 
llittolTM 
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A  Statement  exhibiting,  from  1750  to  1825^  the  Official  Value  (calculated  at  the  Irish  Rates  of 
Valuation)  of  the  whole  linports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  only  stated  in  Irish  Currency ; 
and  the  Tears  end  on  the  25th  March  to  1800,  and  from  1802  to  1825  on  the  5th  January. 
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Imports 

Imports 

Imports 
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Imports 
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Britain. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1730 

990$40 

17C0 

l(m762 

1770 

18783OT 

1780 

1576635 

1790 

3661830 

1800 

4889452 

1810 

5755533 

1820 

5802735' 

17a 

10Si6n 

1761 

1096989 

\n\ 

1806782 

1781 

3483417 

1791 

3743158 

1801 

3123626 

1811 

4732720 

1821 

4242650 

17M 

iio«5n 

1762 

1338'I25 

1772 

1586628 

1782 

3277946 

1792 

2868087 

1802 

8542879 

1812 

8537462 

1822 

58388381 

17SS 

§78144 

1764 

1J84891 

\m 

1679313 

1788 

3830455 

1798 

2655664 

1808 

4232658 

1818 

4928346 

1823 

5509200 

17H 

1122SS1 

1784 

1567683 

1774 

1711174 

1784 

3400156 

1794 

2364075 

1804 

8680982 

1814 

5I87342 

1824 

4818588 

17» 

ICtWll 

1765 

14S9969 

1775 

1739M8 

1785 

1949074 

1795 

2884834 

1805 

4238780 

1815 

5553239 

I79C 

913560 

1766 

1219176 

1776 

1875525 

1786 

3845169 

1790 

8448677 

IflOtf 

440669:{ 

1816 

4471775 

1TS7 

Msm 

1767 

1478583 

1777 

333S19S 

1787 

38304n 

1797 

8368272 

1807 

4148681 

1817 

3648127 

173S 

lOWOOl 

1768 

manei^ 

1778 

3076460 

1788 

3701458 

1798 

2878539 

1808 

5113029 

1818 

4754840 

179 

9:«6001 

1769 

me996 

1779 

1644n0 

1789 

3581584 

1799 

8465587 

1809 

5906601 

1819 

5065060 
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ltl6305 

Aver. 

1867518 

ATer. 

1833188 

ATer. 

2386563 

Aver. 

2923331 

Arer. 

4317828 

Arer. 

4787484 

Arer. 

5041889 

A  Summary  Statement  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1835:— 
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E*POiit«. 

nmin* 

EXPOKt^ 

tkKftm 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  years  succeeding  1830, 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Tean. 

Impokts. 

ExpoBTS,  OrriciAL  Valdk. 

Official  Valae. 

Produce  nnd 

Mnnufncture  of 

thu  United 

Kingdom. 

Forcijjn  and 
Colonial 

TotaL 

Real  Value  of 

Manufactures 

oftlic  United 

Kiiij(doni 

cxiwrtcd. 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

£ 
1,497,549 
1,512,427 
1,389,415 
1,659,934 
1,559,553 
1,693.375 
1,615,649 

£ 
346,561 
235,840 
351,333 
455,604 
441,860 
399,764 
349,089 

£ 
7,174 

10,291 
8,658 

16,933 
8,688 
8,516 
7,158 

£ 
353,735 
246,131 
359,991 
472,537 
450,548 
408,280 
356,247 

£ 
353,141 
303.040 
420.074 
532,071 
509,874 
416,965 
368,372 

SHIPPING. 

The  state  of  shipping  from  1795,  when  regular  puhlic  accounts  of  it  hegan  to  be  kept,  till  1826; 
Is  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

State  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Foreign  Ships,  with  the  amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  entered 
Inwards  into  Ii-eland,  including  their  Repeated  Voyages  from  1795  to  1801,  viz. : — 
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INTIIODUCTION. 


In  January  1801,  when  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  took  place,  orders  were 
given  to  establish  the  Irish  shipping  records  in  the  same  form  as  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
since  1802,  the  state  of  the  navigation  between  Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in  each  year,  from  1802  to  1826,  in  the  following  manner : 
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The  state  of  shipping  since  1833,  and  particularly  in  1841  and  1842,  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables : — 

Number  of  Vessels  Built,  and  of  Vessels  Registered  in  Ireland  during  the  Tears  1833^1842. 


YzssELS  Built. 

YeSSXU  RfOlSTXBED. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

1833 

35 

2,218 

1833 

1,482 

110.246 

8,388 

1834 

37 

2,505 

1834 

1,536 

119,396 

8,731 

1835 

39 

2,521 

1835 

1,627 

131,735 

9,282 

1836 

22 

1.917 

1836 

1,635 

128,469 

9,189 

1837 

38 

3,291 

1837 

1,694 

139,363 

9,865 

1838 

40 

2,617 

1838 

1,776 

151,528 

10,213 

1839 

49 

4,084 

1839 

1,889 

169,289 

11,288 

1840 

42 

8,115 

1840 

1,969 

183,854 

11,927 

1841 

51 

4,430 

1841 

2,016 

193,807 

12,345 

1842 

27 

4,051 

1842 

2,025 

201,724 

12,576 

*  In  the  official  accounts,  the  Irbh  and  British  vessels  have  not  been  Separately  distinguished  for  these  y««ii» 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Registered  in  the  Ports  of  Ireland  in  1841  and  1842. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 
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The  tonnage  belonging  to,  and  registered  at  the  Irish  ports  at  different  periods,  with  the  in- 
crease between  the  periods,  is — 
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Yearn 

Yearn 

Yeara 

Yeara 

Inoreaae 

1                         "Saxk  of  Pobt. 

ITW,  1798, 
1799. 

1824. 1825, 
1828. 

IncreaM. 

1833.  \SU, 
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Tuim. 
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Belfiwt 
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13,424 

17,101 

3,677 

56.751 

101.349 

87.925 

DuhUn 

33.485 

54,824 

20,339 

70,405 

94,742 

61,257 

>  Dro^hcda  . 

2,996 

7.354 

4.358 

9.704 

14,507 

11.511 

2,234 

5.158 

2,914 

In 

other 

ports. 

Baltimore  . 

3,965 

7.250 

3,375 

7.274 

8.291 

4.3-26 

Kin^*le       . 

4,853 

9,442 

4,589 

In 

other 

ports. 
19.214 

Wexford     . 

0,884 

15,-280 

8,396 

19.4-25 

26,098 

Limerick     . 

3.390 

4,316 

926 

10.000 

42,247 

38,857 

Wne 

2.877 

4,467 

1.590 

included 

K.lrush       . 

none. 

974 

974 

in 

other 

ports. 
20.228 

NVwrv 

12,492 

27.402 

14,910 

22.492 

32,7-20 

Slice 

346 

1,451 

1.105 

4,042 

13,030 

12,684 

TmW 

540 

1,346 

806 

In 

other 

ports. 

Waterford 

8,929 

12,362 

3.433 

34,345 

60,346 

51.417 

Othf  r  Ports 

4,323 

Total  Iriah  Tonnage  registered  during 

tbo>e  periods    .... 

112.333 

225.866 

112.613 

337.772 

569,294 

467.465 
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The  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  out  coastways 
at  each  of  the  ports  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  as  given  in  the  following  Tables,  shows 
also  the  paramount  advantage  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  points  out  likewise  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  several  Irish  ports  :-^ 


SAILINQ  VESSELS. 


1941, 

IHl, 

FOftT^ 

Ittwardt. 

Oatwai>]^ 

Inward  1. 

Outwardi. 

VtiueU. 

Tonnaj^e, 

YbekIm, 

T«mnAg«^ 

reimlt. 

Tonnufi?, 

Ttweli. 

JoaoMgrn. 

Baltimore       .                 .        1      196 

9. 141 

364 

14,850 

272 

1     12.305 

354 

H,382 

Belfast 

3,075 

imsTi 

1,072 

59,682 

3,133 

213,018 

837 

55,283 

Coleraine 

HI 

5,503 

81 

3,971 

170 

7*236 

61 

2,259 

Cork      . 

2,462 

183,&16 

1.711?* 

ioe,mo 

2,423 

178,237 

IJII 

106,007 

Droffheda 
Dublm 

550 

^4,472 

209 

21,456 

527 

42,696 

276 

20,118 

4,465 

355,343 

2,435 

126,209 

4,409 

342,597 

1,587 

86,464 

Dundalk 

503 

3(,87H 

315 

18,707 

594 

38,616 

178 

aaio 

Gal  way 

95 

10,271 

Ut 

i6,eJ09 

83 

9,666 

91 

9,987 

Limerick 

641 

63,071 

617 

69,471 

600 

58,492 

(502 

67,019 

I^orulqnderiy 

441 

33,828 

316 

18,006 

50O 

37,000 

320 

17,954 

New  Robs 

426 

35,(159 

106 

5,324 

487 

40,400 

117 

6,780 

^vwry 

K264 

66,811 

1,051 

46,752 

1,407 

72.460 

928 

44,790 

Shgo      , 

356 

2f].987 

405 

29,883 

360 

28,67S 

373 

27,563 

Wflt^Hbfd 

l,27i 

107,769 

851 

66,274 

1,253 

106,274 

866 

60,988 

Westport 
Wexford 

1       82 

6,419 

108 

9,972 

80 

6,577 

123 

10,198 

654 

34,105 

414 

21,795 

813 

75,102 

343 

%18D 

STEABIEfta 

Baltimore      , 

1 

Belfwt 

577 

140,719 

614 

144,866  i 

538 

132,017 

m 

134,517 

C43brainfi 

103 

21,376 

91 

18,888 

106 

24,484 

m 

25,007 

Cork      . 

255 

fl6,4'i0 

257 

65,521 

301 

79,496 

310 

81,656 

Drogheds 
Dublin 

4S 

10,007 

238 

63,0fi3 

55 

12,642 

240 

54,793 

773 

184,^9 

1,032 

223,607 

842 

209.fiO7 

1,051 

299.863 

Dundalk 

JOS 

22,ead 

109 

23,037 

309 

23,598 

109 

23,^18 

Galway 

Limerick 

1 

125 

Londonderry 

20S 

42.291 

198 

4U743 

195 

44,475 

191 

44,215 

New  Ro88      , 

7 

1,316 

7 

1,316 

Newry 

91 

22,368 

90 

23,452 

91 

23,073 

83 

£21,500 

SJigo      . 

7 

973 

7 

973 

15 

2.268 

15 

a,268 

WaUrford 

155 

38,917 

157 

39,373 

160 

39,787 

163 

40,220 

Weatwjrt       , 
Weiford         , 

m 

I9.fl66 

100 

20,089 

103 

19^883 

100 

15,1$N) 

Total  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  yessels  and  steamers  that  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the 
ports  of  Ireland  in  1841  and  1842 — 1.  Coastways,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  Table;  2.  From 
and  to  the  colonies ;  and  3,  From  and  to  foreign  ports : — 


SAILING  VESSELS. 


POBTI. 

Coastways     . 
Colonies   .     . 
Foreign  Ports 

Coastways     . 
General  Total 

IMl. 

I84S.                                           1 

InwanU. 

Outwardt. 

Inwards. 

Ontwarda.             | 

YeaMli. 

Tonnage. 

Yeuels. 

Tonnage. 

Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

YesseU. 

Tonnsfi. 

16,634 
565 
513 

2.427 

1.211.942 

138,471 

64.947 

571,064 

10.263 
449 
308 

10.263 

637,801 
114.582 
53,230 

JTEAMERS. 

637.801 

17.144 

473 

482 

2.514 

1.269,357 

118.846 

63.373 

611.329 

8,767 
415 
280 

100 

564,822 
106,710 
55,872 

673.042 

20,139 

1.986,424 

21,283 

1.443,414 

20.613 

2,062,905 

9.562 

1,400,346 
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BANKS. 


Previous  to  1783,  all  banks  in  Ireland  were  private,  and  issued  notes  without  control  or  re- 
sponsibility;  from  1783  till  1821,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a  chartered  company,  enjoyed  an  exclusive 
circulation  of  its  notes  in  Dublin,  and  60  Irish,  or  63  English,  miles  around ;  and,  in  1821,  joint 
stock  banks,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  were  legalized  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  The  singularly  disastrous  history  of  Irish  banking  during  the  first  and  the 
second  of  these  periods  is  thus  glanced  at  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Smyth : — "  Previously  to  the  year  1783, 
the  standard  grievances  with  all  Irish  writers  on  Political  Economy,  were  two  in  number, — that 
there  were  none  but  private  bankers  in  Ireland,  who  issued  notes  without  restraint  or  respon- 
sibility,— and  that  the  disparity  of  exchanges  with  England  involved  ruinous  losses  to  Irish 
commerce.  To  these  causes,  by  common  consent,  were  the  great  runs  upon  the  banks,  and  the 
£uluree  of  1720,  1745,  1760,  and  1770,  ascribed.  We  have,  therefore,  during  the  first  stage,  the 
fixed  producing  causes,  and  the  sum  of  the  consequent  evils,  in  four  panics,  during  a  term  of  sixty- 
three  years,  and  the  failure  of  some  seven  or  eight  banks.  In  the  second  stage,  comprising  a 
term  of  forty  years,  we  have  the  same  complaints  of  excessive  paper  money,  and  still  more  adverse 
exchanges ;  and  a  series  of  panics  which  left  only  four  banks  out  of  fifty,  not  bankrupt,  or  averse 
firom  business.  Instead  of  mitigating,  therefore,  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  increased 
and  aggravated  the  mercantile  convulsions  of  the  country.  Strange  and  improbable  as  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  in  the  history  of  banking  in  Ireland  must  appear,  antecedent  to  the  chartering  of 
the  national  establishment  in  1783,  they  are  infinitely  surpassed  in  wildness  and  inconsistency  by 
the  chance-medley  produced  by  subsequent  events.  Not  only  before  the  bank  was  chartered,  but 
even  before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  business  of  banking  in  Ireland  was  principally 
confined  to  Dublin.  There  were  not,  in  1797,  more  than  half-a-dozen  banks*  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  none  in  the  north  or  west ;  but  after  that  year  almost  every  place  had  its  bank,  and 
every  conceivable  mode  and  device  for  circulating  money  was  resorted  to.  For  instance,  Wex- 
ford, a  small  town,  which,  even  in  1821,  had  a  population  of  only  8,326  inhabitants,  and  a  pro- 
portionably  limited  trade,  had,  between  the  years  1800  and  1804,  no  less  than  seven  banks.  The 
fiitc  of  such  commercial  establishments  will  be  conjectured  at  once : — five  failed  rather  quickly, 
and  one  gave  up  business.  Two  new  ones  immediately  started,  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  created, 
which  soon  after  shared  the  fete  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  whole  number,  only  one,  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Redmond,  conducted  business  with  honour  and  profit.  It  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Wexford  banks,  and  about  the  last  private  bank  that  existed  in  Ireland.  New  Ross,  again,  a 
smaller  town  than  Wexford,  and  more  than  twenty  miles  from  it,  had  four  banks,  only  one  of 
which  was  standing  in  1812,  and  even  that  afterwards  gave  way.  Similar  instances,  in  abundance, 
are  to  be  cited  in  various  other  places,  but  the  repetition  would  be  tiresome.  The  wild  growth  of 
these  mushroom  establishments  has  been  already  given  in  detail  from  the  Commons'  Report  of 
1804,  which  shows  that  eleven  b^ks,  in  1800,  had  become  twenty- three  in  1601 ;  twenty-nine  in 
1S02;  thirty,  in  1803;  and  fifty,  in  1804.  In  1812,  ^Ir.  Wakefield  published  his  Political  Survey 
of  Ireland,  and  stated  that,  of  the  fifty  banks  in  1804,  there  then  remained  only  nineteen  extant. 
One  adverse  circumstance  or  other  had  swept  away  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  this  sharp  warning, 
new  speculators  had  rushed  into  the  field  with  as  little  prudence  as  fear,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fidlure  of  thirty-one  out  of  fifty  banks,  between  1804  and  1812,  only  six  years,  there  were 
still  thirty-three  bimks  open  in  1812.  These  adventurers  resorted  to  expedients  of  all  kinds  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  trade.  They  supplied  small  traders  with  their  notes,  and  used  to  pay  a 
premium  to  get  them  into  circulation.  The  bankers  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
markets  and  fairs  like  so  many  hucksters,  each  putting  off  his  own  commodity  as  best  he  might. 
Their  fevourite  issue  was  not  promissory  notes,  but  post  biUs,  at  ten  days'  sight,  which,  being 
generally  unaccepted,  were  paid,  if  at  all,  at  convenience.  But  the  mischief  did  not  rest  with  the 
multitude  of  bankers.  Besides  the  fifty  private  firms  already  spoken  of,  there  were  as  many  as 
295  petty  dealers  and  chapmen,  grocers,  spirit-dealers,  apothecaries,  and  shopkeepers  of  all 
sorts,  inundating  the  country  with  a  species  of  I.  0.  U.,  called  silver  money,  which  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law,  and  ranged,  in  nominal  amount,  from  threepence-halfpenny  to  ten  shillings. 
This  fraudulent  paper  was  principally  spread  over  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  which 
further  suffered  under  an  enormous  distribution  of- forged  notes,  the  unlettered  population  being, 
IB  that  respect,  easily  imposed  upon.  In  1810  the  circulation  of  the  Bunk  of  Ireland  rose  to  more 
than  /3,000,000,  and  there  was  a  panic ;  in  1820  it  exceeded  1*5,000,000,  and  there  was  another 

•  NaRMly.  three  In  Dublin,  three  in  Cork,  one  In  Clonmel,  one  in  Limerick,  and  one  in  Waterford.— 
Lanl^  Commitiwi  cm  CirtmliUiom,^.^  1826,  Evidence  of  J.  Uocbe,  Esq.,  p.  52.  vj^« 
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panic.  Then  began  an  accumulative  series  of  those  rapid  failures  which  seem  to  be  known  to  no 
other  country,  and  which  spread  indescribable  calamity  and  consternation  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  Banking  firm  of  Roche  and  Co.,  of  Cork,  failed ;  and,  on 
the  same  morning,  that  of  Leslie  and  Co.  suspended  payment  in  the  same  city.  By  the  next 
Saturday,  Messrs.  Maunsell,  of  Limerick,  had  closed  their  doors.  These  embarrassments  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  Messrs.  Rial,  at  Clonmel ;  Sause,  at  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Newport, 
at  Waterford;  Loughnan,  at  Kilkenny;  Alexander,  at  Dublin;  until,  within  a  single  month, 
eleven  Banks  had  broken,  and  in  the  whole  south  of  Ireland  there  remained  open  only  two 
bouses — Messrs.  Delacour,  at  Mallow,  and  Redmond,  at  Wexford." 

In  1783,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  operation  with  a  capital  of  ;£600,000  Irish  currency ; 
from  1784  till  1799,  its  dividend  was  from  5  to  6  per  cent. ;  in  1800,  its  capital  was  £1,500,000, 
and  its  dividend  7  per  cent. ;  in  1809,  its  capital  was  £2,500,000,  and  its  dividend  up  to  1814 
was  7^  per  cent. ;  in  1821,  a  bonus  of  £500,000  was  added  to  the  original  capital;  from  1821  to 
1829,  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent. ;  and  from  1829  to  1835,  the  dividend  was  9  per  cent.  In 
1797,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  £621,917;  in  1808,  £2,827,000;  in  1809, 
£3,068,100;  in  1810,  £3,157,300;  in  1813,  £4,212,600;  in  1821,  £5,181,600 ;  in  1825,  £6,309,300 ; 
and  in  1843,  £3,100,000.  The  banks  formed  since  the  legalizing  of  joint  stock  bimks  in  1821, 
have  been  the  Hibernian,  the  Northern,  the  Provincial,  the  Belfast,  the  Agricultural,  the  Provi- 
dent, the  National,  the  Ulster,  the  Royal,  the  Tipperary,  and  the  London  and  Dublin  banks.  The 
Agricultural  and  the  Provident  have  ceased ;  and  the  partners,  branches,  and  capital  of  the 
others,  as  well  as  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Name. 


When 
Instituted. 


Bank  of  Ireland         .... 

Hibernian  Joint  Stock  Bank 

Northern  Banking  Company 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland 

Belfast  Banking  Company 

National  Bank  of  Ireland 

The  Limerick  National  Bank  of  Ireland 

Ulster  Banking  Company 

Royal  Bank  of  Ireland        ... 

Tipperary  Banking  Company 

London  and  Dublin  Bank 


1783 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1635 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1842 
1843 


No.  of         Na  of 
Partners.    Branches. 


225 
208 
644 
292 
250 
523 
117 


25 

11 
37 
17 


Oamtal. 


£3,000,000 
1,000.000 

500,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

1,010,000 
1,044,250 

1,000,000 


The  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  joint  stock  and  private  banking  companies  in  Ireland,  in 
January  1836,  (as  shown  by  their  accounts  of  unstamped  notes  in  circulation,  in  the  half-year 
ended  December  1835,)  was  £1,713,900.  • 

The  Average  Amount  of  the  Unstamped  Promissory  Notes,  on  which  Composition,  in  lieu  of 
Stamp  Duty,  has  been  paid  to  the  several  Banking  Establishments  in  Ireland,  for  the  half- 
year  ended  31st  December,  1837,  was — 

The  Bank  of  Ireland,  supposed  to  be    .  £3,200,000 

„     Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland    .  688,000 

„     National  Bank  of  Ireland      ....       £157,600 

„     Limerick        do 66.300 

„     Clonmel         do 70,600 

„     Carrick-on-Suir  do 32,600 

„     Waterford     do.  80.500 

.,     Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  do.  31.100 

..     Tipperary     do.  79.800 

.,     Tralee  do.  28.700 

„     Cork  do.  85.000 

„  Kilkenny  do.      28,100 

660.800 

The  Belfast  Banking  Company 167,400 

„     Northern         do.  of  Bel&st 136.600 

„     Ulster  do.  of      do.  133,400 

,,     Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland        .        .        .        18.300 

„     Provident  Bank  of  Ireland  ...  .        .  6,000 

Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.,  of  Dublin 16,500 

Total        ,        .        .         £5,086,500 
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An  eBtimate  of  the  Proportions  in  which  the  total  amount  of  Bankers'  Notes  in  Ireland  circulate 

in  each  of  the  Four  Provinces. 

Atsunnng  the  amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  Ireland  to  be  £5,000,000, 

The  Province  of  Leinster  may  be  considered  to  have £1,700,000 

Ulster                   „                        1,400,000 

„            Munster                „                        1,300,000 

Connaught            „                        000.000 

Total £5,000,000 

A  writer  in  the  'Banker's  Magazine'  for  June  1844,  says:  ''The  rapid  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  past  twenty  years,  must  be  attributed  almost 
exdosivelj  to  the  system  of  banking  introduced  by  the  Joint  Stock  companies,  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  6th  Geo.  lY.,  c.  42.  The  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  these  banks  have  effected  more  practical  good  for  Ireland  than  all  the  legislative 
measures  of  the  past  century ;  Ireland  is  indebted  to  its  banks  for  an  improvement  of  agriculture, 
an  extension  of  conmierce,  and  a  large  increase  of  social  happiness,  and  of  the  means  of  ex^qyment 
for  all  classes  of  society.  Ireland  like  Scotland  ex^oys  the  advantages  of  a  small-note  circulation ; 
its  currency,  unlike  that  of  England,  is  composed  chiefly  of  notes  under  five  pounds,  and  very 
little  gold  is  used  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  the  circulation  of  notes  in  Ireland  consists  of  notes  of  one  pound,  and  other  denominations 
under  £6  in  value.  This  circulation  of  small  notes  arises  from  the  peculiarities  which  attend 
four  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  linen  manufacture,  the  raising  of  com, 
the  production  of  butter,  and  the  rearing  of  pigs.  Although  each  of  these  branches  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  yet  fr'om  the  very  great  i^umber  of  persons  engaged 
in  them,  the  produce  which  one  individual  brings  to  market  is  so  very  small,  that  without  a 
circulating  medium  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  That  there 
is  no  danger  of  an  excessive  issue,  in  consequence  of  the  small-note  circulation,  is  proved  by  the 
r^ular  and  proper  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  for  so  many  years,  and  by  the  inmie- 
diate  check  any  over  issue  would  receive  from  the  following  causes  which  are  in  constant  opera- 
tion ; — ^first,  the  notes  are  immediately  convertible  into  gold,  at  the  branch  of  the  bank  where 
they  are  issued ;  secondly,  the  interest  allowed  by  the  Joint  Stock  banks  on  deposits,  holds  out  a 
strong  inducement  to  every  one  to  return  to  the  issuing  bank  all  surplus  money  not  wanted  for 
immediate  purposes ;  thirdly,  the  exchange  of  notes  with  other  banks  in  Ireland  takes  place,  in 
general,  didly ;  fourthly,  the  exchange  with  Britain  would  be  affected,  and  a  demand  for  gold 
would  be  instantly  produced  by  any  excess  of  issue — this  check  being  one  of  instant  operation,  as 
regards  the  principal  Joint  Stock  banks,  through  whom  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  rent  and 
commercial  remittances  is  carried  on.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  in  Irish  banking, 
is  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which — as  above  stated— confers  upon  that  bank  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  banking  in  Dublin,  and  for  fifty  Irish  miles  around ;  this  distance  being  about 
the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  fifty  miles  Irish  being  sixty-three  English. 
Within  this  distance  (which,  however,  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  in  consequence  of  Dublin  being  near 
the  sea)  no  bank  consisting  of  more  than  six  partners  can  issue  notes,  or  perform  any  of  the 
functions  of  a  banker.  When  the  Joint  Stock  banks  were  first  established  beyond  the  prescribed 
limit,  they  opened  offices  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  retire  notes,  and  perform  other  operations  essen- 
tial to  their  existence  as  banks  of  issue.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  determined  to  prevent  this,  and  in 
consequence  brought  an  action  against  the  Provincial  Bank  for  an  infringement  of  the  charter. 
The  case,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
injustice  of  the  restriction  was  so  apparent,  that  an  act  was  passed  allowing  Joint  Stock  banks  to 
retire  their  notes  in  Dublin,  on  condition  of  their  not  re-issuing  them  within  the  prescribed  limit 
of  fifty  Irish  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Joint  Stock 
banks ;  they  are,  in  every  other  respect,  excluded  from  ^  the  seven  richest  and  most  fertile  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  (surrounding  Dublin)  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,000  souls,  and  within 
which  space  only  six  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  been  established,  although  the  number 
of  Joint  Stock  branches  in  the  various  towns  of  Ireland,  beyond  fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  I*" 

FISHERIES. 

From  the  Shannon  to  Malin  Head,  the  waters  of  the  coast  abound  with  fish ;  but  the  fishermen, 
except  at  Qal¥ray,  are  for  the  most  part  holders  of  small  patches  of  land,  and  possess  only  rude. 
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occasional,  and  inefficient  means  of  prosecuting  fishing.  Fish-curers  drive  a  considerable  trade  at 
Galway  and  Killybegs ;  but  at  most  other  places  between  the  Shannon  and  Malin  Head,  the  fisher- 
men rely  principally  or  wholly  on  the  herring  fishery,  and  dispose  of  most  of  their  produce  to 
travelling  traders  who  visit  the  several  fishing  harbours.  From  Malin  Head  to  Bel&st  Lough, 
the  fishermen  are  much  more  regularly  employed,  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce  either  at 
home  or  in  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  From  Belfast  Lough  to  Carlingford  Lough, 
the  trade  of  fishing,  except  for  herrings,  is  regularly  followed  at  only  two  or  three  places,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  remuneration  of  agricultural  labour,  is  generally  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. From  Carlingford  to  Wexford,  fish  are  alleged  by  fishermen  to  be  scarce ;  and  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  little  fishing  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  Dublin  market.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  a  diminution  of  the  fisheries  in  this  great  district  '^  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  taken  at  a  period  not  many  years  distant.  This  failure  in  productiveness  is  attributed 
to  an  over  fishing,  and  to  a  destruction  of  spawn, — ^both  imputed  to  the  troUers."  At  Water- 
ford,  the  fishing  resource  has  long  been  believed  to  be  abundant ;  and  the  famous  nymph  bank  is 
asserted  to  yield  white  fish  in  inexhaustible  quantity.  From  Waterford,  round  the  entire  south 
coast,  and  northward  to  the  Shannon,  a  recent  decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  fisheries, 
amounting  now  to  an  absolute  scarcity  of  fish,  is  matter  of  constant  local  complaint ;  but  this 
scarcity  seems  to  exist  only  in  the  bay  and  in-shore  fisheries,  to  which  the  operations  of  the 
fishermen,  owing  to  their  poverty  and  insufficient  gear,  are  chiefly  confined. 

"  Exclusively  of  the  edible  fish,  properly  so  called,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Fishery 
Enquiry,  in  Oct.  1836,  "Ireland  possesses  oyster  banks  which  yield  valuable  returns,  where 
properly  fished ;  and  the  lobster  fishery  would  form  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  industry — ^but  it 
is  not  efficiently  worked.  Lobsters  exist  in  great  plenty  on  various  points  of  the  coast ;  yet  the 
English  markets  derive  their  principal  supplies  from  Norway ;  while  in  the  Irish  markets,  lob- 
sters are  scarce,  dear,  and  often  not  to  be  had.  The  sunfish  and  whale  are  met  with  in  the  Irish 
seas ;  the  former,  only  a  few  years  since,  visited  the  north-west  coast  annually,  in  considerable 
numbers ;  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  now  rarely  seen  there ;  resorting,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  banks  more  distant  from  the  coast.  From  this 
cause,  and  also  perhaps  from  the  inexpertness  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  want  of  proper  boats  to 
follow  the  business,  the  taking  of  sunfish  may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  and  the  oil  formerly  in  high 
repute  in  the  Dublin  market,  is,  at  present,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  trade.  To  pursue  the  sun- 
fish with  effect,  the  vessels  employed  should,  according  to  Dutton,  be  of  from  80  to  100  tons 
burthen,  with  three  attendant  boats,  manned  with  eight  men  each ;  but  in  the  evidence  taken  at 
Galway,  vessels  of  40  tons  are  stated  to  be  sufficient.  The  Galway  fishermen,  however,  search  for 
these  animals  in  their  ordinary  fishing  boats ;  and  boats  of  a  still  smaller  size  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  the  coast  of  Mojo.  It  is  also  stated  that  when  the  Mayo  fishermen  took  a 
fish  or  two,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  was  lost  by  conveying  the  liver  to  land  in  a  small  open  boat, 
as  well  as  by  the  want  of  fit  means  on  shore  for  extracting  and  saving  the  oil.  It  is,  then,  not 
unlikely,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  correct ;  and  that  the  fish  are  still  to  be  found  further 
from  the  shore,  if  due  pains  were  taken  to  seek  them.  If  this  be  so,  (and  it  deserves  the  inquiry 
of  interested  persons,)  a  valuable  enterprise  is  open  to  such  fishermen  as  could  proceed  on  an 
adequate  scale  of  operations.  The  high  price  of  spermaceti  oil  in  Dublin,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  sunfish  oil,  (especially  if  due  care  were  taken  to  boil  it  while  the  liver  is  fresh  and 
sweet,)  would  insure  a  brisk  and  steady  sale  for  the  article.  A  similar  complaint  of  this  dis- 
appearance of  fish  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  is  made  with  respect  to  the  herring ;  the  shoals 
being  said  to  have  left,  wholly  or  partially,  several  places  where  heretofore  they  were  abundant. 
The  herring  is  a  fish  of  rather  uncertain  movements.  It  is  known  to  have  deserted,  for  a  time, 
bays  where  it  has  for  seasons  abounded ;  and  then,  again  to  re-appear  in  large  quantities.  No 
cause  worthy  of  confidence  has  been  assigned  for  the  fact ;  the  whole  history,  indeed,  of  the 
migrations  of  the  herring  having  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  an  opinion  daily 
gaining  ground  among  naturalists,  and  may  nearly  be  taken  as  established,  that  the  imputed 
annual  movement  of  the  shoals  from  north  to  south,  is  an  error ;  and  that  the  herrings,  and  all 
(so  called)  migratory  fish,  merely  leave  the  deep  waters,  and  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  This  latter  opinion  rests  on  a  strong  analogy  with  the  known  habits  of  salmon  in 
that  particular ;  also  on  the  certainty  that  herrings  are  taken  on  some  or  other  parts  of  our 
coasts,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  remains 
of  the  herring  are  not  found  in  the  stomach  of  those  whales  which  are  killed  in  high  latitudes ; 
though  they  are  in  that  of  the  species  which  are  found  on  our  own  coast.  While  the  grand  facts 
are  thus  in  dispute,  it  seems  vain  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  more  partial  and  irregular 
phenomena.  Fishermen,  however,  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  shoals  being  less  abundant  on  thdr 
stations  than  formerly.    But  though  certain  bays  may  be  thus  partially  affected,  the  herring  is 
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mlways  to  be  found  in  the  open  sea  during  its  season ;  and  boats  wbioh  have  stood  out  into  the 
deep  water,  have  returned  laden,  when  the  bay  fishery  utterly  failed.'* 

The  Goyemment  began,  in  1764,  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  most  direct  means  for  creating  and 
TnaintAJning  a  national  fishery,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  desist ;  and  they  afterwards  made  no 
considerable  effort  to  aid  the  industry  of  the  Irish  fishermen,  till  1819,  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  for  applying,  in  Ireland,  the  system  adopted  for  the  Scotch  fisheries  in  1808.  These 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  distribute  public  money  in  bounties,  to  persons  fitting  out 
fishing  boats  of  a  specified  tonnage,  and  curing  herrings,  cod,  ling,  and  some  other  fish ;  also,  to 
make  regulations  suited  to  particular  localities,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  practices  then  made 
ill^aL  A  sum  of  ;£5,000  Irish  was  annually  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  further  encourage- 
ment of  the  fisheries,  but  its  application  was  subsequently  limited  by  law  to  the  building  of  piers 
and  repair  of  fishing  boats ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sums  accruing  from  these  annual  grants 
was  used  as  a  loan  fund,  for  enabling  fishermen  to  provide  equipments  on  advantageous  terms. 
In  1830,  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  was  abolished,  and  an  unapplied  balance  of  the  grants  at  their 
disposal  was  committed  to  the  management,  first  of  the  Board  of  Irish  Inland  Navigation,  and 
next  to  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Public  Works,  together  with  a  sum  of  ;£4,500  for  the  year 
commencing  in  April,  1830,  £3,500  for  the  second  year,  £2,500  for  the  third  year,  £1,500  for  the 
fourth  year,  and  £1,000  for  the  fifth  year,  to  be  applied  in  completing  piers  commenced  before 
April  5,  1830,  and  in  paying  persons  employed  for  enforcing  the  repayment  of  loans  made  by  the 
Irish  Fishery  Board.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  boats  and  men  engaged  in  the 
ooast-fisheries  of  Ireland  in  1836 : 
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INLAND  TRAFFIC. 

*^  Without  any  official  aid  or  authentic  documents/'  say  the  Railway  Commissioners,  "  we  were 
thrown  on  our  own  resources,  to  procure  such  information  as  we  best  could  in  reference  to  the 
nature,  amount,  and  direction  of  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country.  We  were  enabled,  through 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Inspector-General,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  constabulary,  who 
being  spcead  in  small  detachments  over  Ireland,  seemed  peculiarly  available  for  the  purposes  of 
inch  an  inquiry.  Having  supplied  instructions  and  forms  of  return  to  the  several  constables,  we 
received  a  mass  of  information,  displaying,  in  many  instances,  considerable  local  knowledge,  and 
Tery  creditable  intelligence ;  chiefly  deficient,  as  might  be  expected,  in  showing  the  amount  of 
merchandise  or  produce  conveyed,  but  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  direction  of  the  traffic,  and  the 
extent  of  country  by  which  the  various  markets  and  fairs  throughout  the  kingdom  are  respec- 
tively supplied.  From  these  returns,  collated  and  compared  with  great  labour,  tested  and  cor- 
rected in  those  instances  in  which  we  had  returns  known  to  be  accurate — such,  for  example,  as 
those  famished  from  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals — Lieutenant  Harness,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
luB  ocaiatracted  the  Traffic  Map,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  the 
direction  and  relative  amount  of  the  internal  traffic  of  Ireland.**    We  give  a  copy  of  this  Traffic 
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Map  with  our  Gazetteer ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  understood,  we  subjoin,  in  a  note. 
Lieutenant  Harness'  statement  of  the  principles  of  its  construction  * 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  forms  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  lines  exhibited  on  the 
map,  sends  off  a  main  branch  to  communicate  with  the  navigation  of  the  Barrow  at  Athy ;  sendi 
off  six  other  branches  which,  together  with  this  main  one,  have  an  aggregate  extent  of  65}  miles ; 
passes  through  Philipstown  and  Tullamore  to  the  river  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  7^  miles 
from  Dublin ;  communicates  there  with  all  the  extensive  and  ramified  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
from  Lough  Allen  to  the  ocean ;  and  finally  proceeds  9^  miles  to  Ballinasloe,  there  probably  to 
communicate  at  some  future  period  with  a  long  projected  system  of  inland  navigations  through 
the  lakes  of  Oonnaught  to  the  sea  at  Westport  and  Killalla.  The  total  tonnage  in  the  trafiic  on 
this  canal  in  1822  was  134,939,  and  in  1837  was  215,910 ;  and  the  amount  of  tolls  in  these  years 
was  respectively  £24,866  and  £40,859.  In  1830,  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  steam-power  on 
the  Shannon,  and  the  communication  which  this  established  between  Limerick  and  Liverpool, 
began  to  be  felt  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  traffic ;  and  the 
numerous  improvements  on  the  Shannon  navigation,  projected  by  the  public  commissioners,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  at  many  points  on  both  banks,  and  bring  a  much 
greater  range  of  country  within  reach  of  the  advantages  of  the  navigation,  and  in  consequence 
materially  augment  the  trafiSc  on  both  the  .Grand  and  the  Royal  Canal.  From  Carrick-on-Shannon 
past  Athlone,  Portumna,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  other  places,  to  the  sea,  the  river  Shannon,  or 
rather  its  chain  of  lakes,  has  for  years  past  been  partiaUy  navigated  over  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles  by  steam-vessels  either  carrying  goods  and  passengers  or  acting  as  steam-tugs.  The  total 
tonnage  carried  by  the  boats  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company  on  the  Shannon  in  1826,  was 
2,004  tons,  and  in  1836  was  47,289  tons ;  and  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  carried  from 
Limerick  and  shipped  at  Dublin  for  Liverpool  in  1833,  was  187  tons  of  wheat,  520  tons  of  flour, 
543  tons  of  oatmeal,  and  4,998  firkins  of  butter, — and  in  1836,  was  289  tons  of  wheat,  7,158  tons 
of  flour,  1,156  tons  of  oatmeal,  and  12,795  firkins  of  butter.  The  Royal  Canal,  begim  in  1789,  runs 
very  near  the  Grand'  Canal  for  52  miles,  or  to  Mullingar,  proceeds  thence  north-westward  by 
Ballymahon  and  Killashee,  sends  off  a  branch  of  5  miles  from  the  latter  place  to  Longford,  and 
joins  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour,  92  miles  from  Dublin.  In  1834,  the  total  receipts  and 
expenditure  connected  with  this  canal  were  respectively  £24,000  and  £11,376 ;  and,  in  1836,  they 
were  respectively  £25,148  and  £11,912.  The  navigation  of  the  Barrow  from  the  south  end  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Athy  has  been  effected  by  the  construction  of  17  locks,  and 
the  formation  of  a  horse  trackway ;  and  it  forms  a  line  of  communication  along  the  rich  though 
narrow  limestone  valley  of  Carlow,  with  Bagnalstown,  St.  MuUins,  New  Ross,  the  Suir  navigation, 
and  the  ocean.  In  1800,  the  tonnage  on  the  Barrow  navigation  was  19,828  tons,  and  the  amount 
of  tolls  was  £1,405 ;  and,  in  1835,  the  tonnage  was  66,084  tons,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  was  £4,966. 
The  navigation  of  the  Suir  takes  very  large  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  but 
forms  a  very  imperfect  navigation  for  barges  thence  to  Clonmel,  the  boatmen  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  forcing  the  barges  through  its  numerous  shallows  and  rapids.  The  Boyne  navigation 
carries  large  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Drogheda,  and  is  thence  aided  artificially  19  miles  to  Navan; 
and,  in  1837,  the  amount  of  tolls  was  £775  178.  Id.    The  Newry  navigation  is  21  miles  in  length, 

•  The  map  represent  ins  the  (rafTic  in  merdiandise  cannot  be  supposed  to  convey  any  definite  idea  of  quantity; 
it  gives,  however,  some  idea  of  the  general  direction  of  the  trade,  and  of  tlie  extent  of  country  supplying  or 
(supplied  by  each  port;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  maiie  the  breadth  of  the  streams  correspond  with  the 
relative  amount  of  tmffic,  so  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed.  The  returns  emplu}ed  for  determining  the 
inland  traffic  were  obtained  from  the  constabulary;  the^e  rciurns  gave,  as  nearly  as  the  several  constablet 
could  ascertain,  or  according  to  tiieir  judgment,  the  quantity  of  com  and  meal*  of  butter,  eggs,  wool,  cattle,  &c. 
sent  from  the  various  market-towns,  to  the  different  ports,  for  sale  or  exportation.  'I'hey  aUo  stated  what  port 
each  town  was  dependent  upon  for  its  supplies  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  iron,  coal,  and  timber,  together  with  the 
mode  and  cost  of  communicating  with  it.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  number  of  carts  supposed  to  be  employed, 
in  a  given  period,  between  the  port  and  the  town,  was  added.  Since,  generally  speaking,  no  reliance  could  be 
plw^  upon  the  actual  amounts  of  any  of  the  articles  returned,  tJie  direction  of  the  trade  was,  ai  fii-st,  ulone 
attended  to,  and  a  line  fur  each  stream  of  trade  so  returned  was  drawn  upon  a  map;  many  towns  uniting  to  send 
their  produce  in  the  same  direction  made  these  thick,  and  they  in  fact  became  wide  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  touns  that  fed  them.  The  whole  map  having  been  thus  traced  out,  the  streams  of  produce  on  the  Grand  and 
Royal  Canals,  which  were  found  to  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  Ihui  their  traffic  does,  at 
exhibited  in  Porter*^  Tables,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  number  of  tons  shown  by  those  tables  to  be  conveyed 
by  them;  this  supplied  a  scale;  those  streams  for  which  any  thing  like  definite  information  respecting  weight 
had  been  obtained,  had  their  breadths  corrected  by  that  scale,  and  the  others  were  left  unaltered.  Ketums  from 
the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  and  other  sources,  have  furnished  the  information  relative  to  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  produce  annually  obtained  from  the  mines  and  quarries,  as  given  on  the  map.  Uetunis,  so  far  as 
the  records  of  the  custom-houses  could  supply  them,  have  been  obtained  of  the  expoits  and  imports  of  each  port, 
for  the  year  1835,  together  with  an  account  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  cleared  and  entered  in  1825,  1835,  and 
1836;  from  these  data  numbers  were  assumed  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  trade  of  each  port,  and  these  numbers 
were  submitted  to  the  se\eral  collectors  for  tlieir  opinions;  thus  have  been  obtained  the  quunliiies  assigned  t* 
them  on  the  map. 
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and  connects  Lough  Neagh  with  the  town  of  Newrj  and  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford ;  and,  in 
1637,  its  tonnage  amounted  to  102,332  tons,  and  its  tolls  to  ;£3,505.  The  Tyrone  navigation  con- 
nects the  collieries  at  Goal  Island  near  Dungannon,  with  the  river  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh ; 
it  was  constructed  under  grossly  mistaken  impressions  of  the  value  of  the  Tyrone  coal-field  ;  and, 
in  1836,  its  tonnage  amounted  to  7,291  tons,  only  718  of  which  were  coals.  The  Lagan  navigation 
connects  Belfast  with  Lough  Neagh ;  and,  including  the  river,  the  lake,  and  the  Tyrone  naviga- 
tion, or  from  Belfast  to  Ck>al  Island,  it  extends  61  miles.  In  1836,  the  tonnage  of  this  navigation 
was  44,700  tons,  and  the  tolls  amounted  to  £2,060  10s.  8d.  A  very  important  work,  the  Ulster 
canal,  was  quite  recently  constructed  to  connect  the  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough 
Erne,  and  to  bring  Belturbet,  Belleek,  and  all  the  country  lying  around  and  between  them,  into 
water-communication  with  Belfast  and  Newry ;  and,  in  1838,  this  canal  was  completed  as  far  as 
to  Monaghan,  and  promised  to  be  a  most  useful  work. 

"  The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers,"  said  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, in  1838,  "  may  be  taken  at  about  600,000  tons ;  and  the  amount  of  tolls  at  £71,242,  if  the 
tolls,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  distance  which  the  above  tonnage 
is  carried  is  about  30  miles.  With  a  view  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  carried  from  the  interior  to  the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom,  detailed 
accounts  of  the  annual  exports  for  several  years  prior  to  1826,  were  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Harness,  and  the  result  as  stated  by  him  is  equivalent  to  437,000  tons.  Supposing  the  increase 
since  1826  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  shipping  cleared,  the  present  exportation  may  be  considered 
to  amount  to  680,000  tons ;  and  after  allowing  20,000  tons  for  eggs,  wool,  flax,  and  potatoes, 
from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Customs  to  the  Commissioners,  the  total  export  of  agricultural 
produce  may  be  assumed,  with  tolerable  confidence,  at  700,000  tons  annually.  The  population  of 
the  ports  amounts  to  about  700,000,  and  allowing  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  person  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants  and  that  of  their  horses,  the  quantity  consumed  would  be  525,000 
tons  annually.  The  total  annual  produce  carried  at  present  from  the  interior  to  the  several 
ports,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  1,225,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  other  great  ports,  will,  of  course,  materially  exceed  the  general  average :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
above  the  truth  to  assume,  that  the  return  trade  of  Irish  manufactures,  including  shop-goods, 
beer,  and  spirits,  for  the  supply  of  the  inland  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rural  population — the 
poorest  of  whom  are  consumers  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  woollen  cloth — would  consist  of  1  cwt. 
annually  for  each  individual  of  the  population  to  be  supplied.  This  would  give  385,000  tons  for 
the  return  trade;  making,  with  the  agricultural  produce  carried  to  the  ports,  1,610,000  tons. 
This  is  the  valuable  portion  of  the  inland  traffic.  It  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
common  cars  of  the  country,  at  a  very  low  rate — ^the  charge  not  exceeding,  on  an  average,  5d. 
per  ton  per  statute  mile  ;  and  the  average  distance  of  carriage  is  not  less  than  40  miles.  The 
total  amount  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  ports  will,  of  course,  be  very  different  from  the  above. 
Weighty  and  bulky  articles,  of  small  value,  but  in  constant  demands-such  as  stone,  sand,  lime, 
bricks,  and  flags — wiU  generally  be  supplied  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  brought  by  sea, 
unless  a  canal  or  railroad  should  afford  great  facility  and  economy  of  transport ;  and  in  that  case, 
a  portion  would  be  furnished  from  some  convenient  locality  traversed  by  the  canal  or  railroad,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dublin.  Estimating  the  quantity  which  would  be  brought  in  under  such  circum- 
stances, according  to. the  supply  of  such  articles  furnished  by  the  Grand  and  Rojral  canals,  it 
would  ai^>ear  that  five-twelfths  of  a  ton  should  be  allowed  for  each  inhabitant  Turf,  coal,  and 
manure,  would  also,  with  such  fcicilities,  become  articles  of  transport  for  a  considerable  distance.** 

l%e  following  table  exhibits  the  estimate  formed  by  Lieutenant  Harness,  under  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners'  directions,  of  the  amount  of  inland  traf&c  to  and  from  each  of  the  ports  of 
Irdand:— 
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PUBLIC  CONVEYANCES. 

We  copy  from  the  Atlas  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  a  map  which  shows  the  direction  and 
relative  amount  of  travelling  throughout  Ireland,  and  denotes,  by  figures  at  the  side  of  the  lines, 
the  average  number  of  persons  passing  weekly,  by  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  between  the 
places  of  mutual  communication  ;  and  in  order  that  the  map  may  be  well  understood,  we  subjoin 
a  statement  by  Lieutenant  Harness,  its  compiler,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed.* 

"  We  believe,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  that  this  map  presents  a  faithful  and  accurate  picture, 
and  will  convey  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  travelling  on  the  several  routes  than 
could  readily  be  given  by  any  other  means.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  stream  is  from  Dublin 
towards  Naas,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches — ^the  one  by  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Clonmel, 
to  Cork ;  the  other  by  Mountrath,  Roscrea,  and  Nenagh,  to  Limerick ;  while  the  third,  passing 
along  the  Grand  Canal,  is  chiefly  dissipated  among  the  small  towns  on  its  banks,  a  small  portion 
reaching  Ballinasloe.  Next  in  importance  are  the  streams  through  Balbriggan  and  Ashbourne, 
uniting  at  Drogheda,  and  thence  continuing  to  Newry ;  at  which  town  a  branch  separates  towards 
Armagh,  where  it  is  again  subdivided  into  smaller  branches,  the  principal  of  which  pass  by 
Caledon,  to  Omagh  and  Strabane  on  the  left,  and  to  Moy,  Dungannon,  and  Cookstown  on  the 
right.  The  main  line  from  Newry  continues  through  Lisbum  to  Belfast.  Next  in  magnitude  to 
these  two  great  lines  is  the  stream  direct  to  the  west,  through  Lucan,  Maynooth,  Enfield,  Clonard, 
and  Kinnegad,  where  a  branch  separates  to  Athlone,  by  Kilbeggan ;  the  main  line  continuing  to 


•  Ti  obtaiir  the  requisite  informntion  for  the  passenger  map,  blank  returns  were  sent  to  each  con.Uabulary  dis- 
tricu  which,  on  being  filled  in,  furnished  a  description  of  the  public  conveyances  passing  each  police  station,  with 
the  average  number  of  their  nassengers ;  and  from  these  returns,  a  list  of  public  conveyances  iliroughout  Ireland 
\>as  arranged.  Besides  the  cneclc  arising  from  each  conve}ance  being  returned  by  at  least  two  police  stations,  ft 
huH  been  further  checlied  by  retunis  dbtained  from  Messrs.  Purcell,  Bourne,  and  Bianc^ni,  the  three  largest 
«'oar>h  and  car  proprietors  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  travellers  between  several  places  on  the  lines  of  road  front 
Dublin  to  VoTK  and  Limerick,  has  been  also  ascertained  by  enumerators,  whose  observations  have,  in  a  great 
iifgree,  corroborated  the  results  obtained  as  above,  and  at  the  same  time  corrected  a  few  errors,  caused  by  the  same 
iniiivoyanre  having  been  difl'erently  described  at  different  stations.  A  few  such  errors  may  !»till  remain,  but  ii  is 
Ijflieved  that  the  numbers  given  on  the  map  are  a  tolerably  correct  average  of  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
weekly,  by  public  conveyances,  between  the  places  to  wHich  they  refer;  and  as  the  number  of  such  passengers 
may  be  considered  a  very  fair  proportional  measure  of  the  whole  number  of  travellers  in  any  direction,  tne  streams 
of  shade,  of  which  the  breadths  have  been  proportioned  to  those  numbers,  maybe  considered  as  conveying  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  relative  amount,  in  diH'erent  directions,  of  this  description  of  traffic  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  by  the  boatjf  on  tiie  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  are  correctly  given  from  very  valuable  returns  fuiniSied 
by  the  two  Companies. 
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Mullingar,  and  thence  to  Longford,  from  which  a  small  stream  passes  through  Carrick-on-Shannon 
and  Boyle  to  Sligo.  The  Athlone  branch  continues  to  Ballinasloe,  where  another  small  division 
takes  place,  a  portion  diverging  to  Tuam  and  Oastlebar,  while  the  larger  passes  on  by  Loughrea 
to  Galway.  The  Royal  Canal  runs  close  to  the  main  route,  touching  it  at  several  points,  passing 
by  Mullingar,  and  communicating  with  Longford  by  a  branch  from  Killashee.  Swift  boats  are 
now  established  as  far  as  Mullingar  (52  miles),  which  they  reach  in  eight  hours  from  Dublin ;  and 
the  common  or  slow  passage  boats  ply  regularly  between  Dublin  and  Longford,  performing  the 
journey  in  twenty-three  hours.  Next  in  point  of  consideration  is  a  stream  to  the  north-west ;  it 
branches  off  on  the  left  at  Clonee  to  Trim,  and  to  Navan  on  the  right,  passing  through  the  latter 
place  to  Kells,  Cavan,  and  Enniskillen."  The  Commissioners  estimate  that  if  railways  were  to  be 
constructed  from  Dublin  to  respectively  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Mullingar,  according  to  the  lines  in- 
dicated on  the  map,  the  passenger  traffic  upon  them  would  be  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  : 


THE  DUBLIN  AND  CORK  LINE,  WITH  BRANCHES  TO  KILKENNY 
AND  LIMERICK. 

^    PABsxiions.            1 

Linei. 

Equiralent 

Number 

mored  one 

Mile,  in  one 

direction, 

weekly. 

EouiTalent 

Number 

moTed  one 

Mile,  in  one 

direction. 

daily. 

Maw  Tbunk,  First  Part,           .           .           .            .            . 

„              Second  Part,       -            -            .            -            . 

i                „              Third  Part, 

Total,  Main  Trunk  from  Dublin  to  Cork, 
Kilkennv  Branch,            ...... 

Limerick  Branch,            ...... 

Statute 

Miles. 

524 

37i 

76| 

61,102 

12,868i 

22,280i 

8,728f 

1,888A 

3.18214 

166 
26 
35 

96,250| 

5,6974 

11,0824 

Total,  Main  Trunk  and  Branches, 

228| 

113,0301 

16.1474 

THE  DUBLIN  AND  BELFAST  LINE. 

Distance 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

pAUEifcsma. 

Ei^uiralent 

Number 

moved  in  one 

direction, 

weekly. 

Eauiralent 

Number 

moredinone 

direction, 

daUy. 

I.  From  Dublin  to  Navan,            -           -           -           . 
n.      „      Navan  to  Carrickmacross,           -            .            - 

III.  „      Carrickmacross  to  Castleblayney, 

IV.  „      Castleblaney  to  Armagh, 

Total,  Dublin  to  Armagh, 

V.      ,,      Armagh  to  Portadown,  .... 

VI.      „      Portadown  to  Lurgan,     .... 

VII.      „      Lurgan  to  Bel&st,           .... 

VIII.      „      Lisbum  to  Belfast,          .... 

Total,  Armagh  to  Belfast, 

GaAND  Total,  Dublin  to  Belfast, 

28 
23 
13 
21J 

26,544 
12,581 
6,474 
6,7724 

3.792 
1,797^ 
924f 
967i 

85} 

52,37U 

7,481^ 

12 
8 

4,524 

2,4674 
6,504 
16,000 

646f 
2,285f 

36^ 

29,405| 

4,213^ 

1211 

81,867 

ll,695f 

Total  Distance 

frooiDiibUn 

iB9tatnt« 

MSlca. 

THE  DUBLIN  AND  MULLINGAR  LINE. 

Distance  in 
SUtute  Miles. 

Equivalent  Nu. 

of  Passengers. 

mured  in  one 

direcUon, 

weekly. 

Equivalent  No 

moved  in  one 

direction, 

daUy. 

m 

.    St 

First  Part From  the  point,  12  miles  from  the 

General  Post- Office,  in  Dublin,  where  it  would 
leave  the  South-western  Line  at  Celbridge,  to 
Maynooth.              .... 
Second  Part.— From  Maynooth  to  Kilcock, 

Third  Part From  Kilcock  to  Kinnegad, 

Fourth  Part From  Kinnegad  to  Mullingar, 

Total,  Western  Line, 

21 
101 

3,6224 
3, 187  J 
11,130 
3,761} 

517i 
455tV 
1.590 
537H 

'_      ... 

38J 

21.701} 

3.100i 
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In  1834  and  183o,  the  number  of  passengers  by  mail  coaches,  firom  Dublin,  was  as  shown  in  tho 
following  table : — 


NAME  OF  MAIL. 

1834. 

1885. 

Dublin  and  Belfast,  .... 
„           Cork  by  Clonmel,    - 

Cork  by  Cashcl, 

Derry,  .  .  .  . 
„           Enniskillen,  .... 

Gal  way,  .... 
„  Kilkenny,  -  -  -  . 
„  Kingstown,  .... 
,,           Limerick,      -           -            .           . 

SBgo,             .... 

Waterford,    .... 

Wexford,       .... 

4,305 
3,899 
3,129 
3,049 
3,240 
3,584 

5,862 
3,809 
3,372 
3,191 
2,584 

4,457 
3,458 
3,584 
2,746 
2,804 
3,206 
2,252 
1,215 
3,678 
3,856 
3,168 
2,840 

In  1836,  the  number  of  passengers  by  the  Grand  Canal  was  86,364,  and  by  the  Royal  Canal 
28,320. 

None  of  the  various  extensive  lines  of  railway  projected  by  the  public  commissioners,  summarilj 
noticed  in  our  articles  on  Dublin  and  Leinster,  and  often  referred  to  in  the  body  of  our  work, 
have  yet  been  constructed ;  nor  have  the  greater  part  of  lines  surveyed  by  other  parties,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  our  articles  on  Leinster  and  several  of  the  large  towns,  been  yet  undertaken.  The  only 
complete  line  in  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  1844  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway, 
6^  miles  in  length,  and  then  quite  recently  extended  to  Dalkey  by  an  atmospheric  railway  1|  mile 
in  length.  The  Ulster  railway,  from  BelfJEist  to  Armagh,  was  open  for  passengers  and  goods  to 
Portadown,  28  miles  ;  and  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  rsdlway,  30  miles  in  length,  was  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  that  it  was  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  month  of  May. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  following  series  of  extracts,  copied  from  a  work  published  in  1843,  fully  shows  the  extent 
to  which  government  has  of  late  years  promoted  public  works  in  Ireland : — 

Augmentation  of  Grants  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  6  years  previous  to  the  Union  (1800)      .    jC79,314 
Augmentation  of  Grants  by  Imperial  Parliament  for  4  years  previous  to  1817        .  -         JCd96,834 

Grants  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Ireland : — 


To  Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions 
Encouragement  of  Manu&ctures  and  Agriculture 
PubHc  Works  and  Employment  of  Poor 

Total, 


From  Jan..  1801, 
to  Jan^  1817. 

^1,995,128 

868,174 

1,535,336 


From  Jan.,  1817, 
to  Jan.,  1888.  Total. 

je2,230,622  =  £4,225,750 

472,247  =      1,340,421 

1,536,824  =     3,072,160 


£4,398,638        £4,239,693        £8,638,331 

Money  granted  by  the  Impesial  Parliament  for  the  Improvement  of  Harbours  in  or  connected  with 
Ireland,  was,  for — 
Howth  £345,194,  Kingstown  £304,335,  Donaghadee  £132,672,  Port  Patrick  £125,379,  Dunmore 
£79,175,  Hobb»  Point  £23,422.— Total  £1,010,177- 

By  the  Act  I  and  2  WilL  IV.  c.  33,  an  advance  of  £500,000  was  made  in  support  of  public  works 
in  Ireland.  Upwaids  of  one  million  sterling  has  been  advanced  by  the  legislature  to  carry  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Act  into  operation.  Various  other  items  might  be  added  to  show  the  liberality 
of  the  imperial  legiislature  towards  Ireland. 

Money  voted  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  Public  W^orka 


1804 


iy  votea  Dy  tne  isnusn  nouse  oi  ^^ommons  ana  acis  oi  ii 
Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 

Inland  Navigation. 

iQfiK  S  Inland  Navigation 
^'^^i  Lagan  ditto       . 
1806    Iidand  Navigation 


Inland  Navigation 

. 

£4,000 

Ditto  ditto 

. 

11,000 

Ditto  ditto 

. 

52,3-23 

Lagan  ditto 

- 

1,997 

£42,461 

997 

43,418 
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ittY7  ( Inland  Na\'igation 
'*^  }  Lagan  ditto       - 
i<vv2  S  Inland  NaWgation 
'**  I  Lagan  ditto       - 
icvM  5  Inland  Navigation 
*^^  I  Lagan  ditto       - 
1Q1A  i  Inland  Navigation 
*®^"i  Lagan  ditto       - 
iQii  (  Inland  Navigation 
^^*MW«n  ditto       - 
iftio  i  Inland  Navigation 
'^*^  I  Lagan  ditto       - 
•io-t*tS  Inland  Navigation 
*^*^  I  Lagan  ditto       - 
lAW  $  Inland  Navigation 
^"**  }  Royal  Canal       - 
iQ, .  ( Inland  Navigation 
*^*^  }  Lagan  ditto       - 
121C  { Inland  Na\'igation 
*^*^  I  Lagan  ditto       - 

1Q17  $  Inland  Navigation 
*^''  i  Lagan  ditto       - 


1818 


C  Inland  Navigation 
Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 


1  Grand  Canal 
(.  Royal  Canal 


£74,702 

5,054 
35,098 

1,413 
20,488 

2,600 

56,209 

150 

35,169 

2,750 
10,309 

2,900 
13,402 

1.900 

10,309 

882 

68,213 

2,946 

65,309 

800 

20,154 

1,300 

4,000 

276 

150,(X)0 

200,000 


1819 
1820  I 
1821 
18-22  I 

1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 

1827 

1828 
18-29 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Inland  Navigation 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 

Lough  Allen  Canal 

Inland  Navigation 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 

Inland  Navigation 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 

Lough  Allen  Canal 

Inland  Navigation 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 

Survey  of  the  Shannon 

Inland  Navigation 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman 

Inland  Navigation 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ulster  Canal     - 

Wellesley  Bridge,  Limerick     - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Total 


£5,475 

276 
5,000 
4,480 

276 
3,450 

276 
4,000 
4,000 

276 
2,023 
3,500 

276 
6,100 
4,500 
4,681 
5,299 
1-20,000 
50,000 
4,748 
5,852 
5,547 
5.300 
2.650 

.  £1,190,528 


The  following  is  a  list  of  other  votes  for  public  works  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period : 


1812- 


1817 


1834 


Improving  Howth  Harbour 
Ditto  ditto       - 

Improving  Post  Roads 
'  Ditto  ditto 

I  Improving  Howth  Harbour 
\  Bog  Commission 
L  Pier  at  Ardglass 

Improving  Post  Roads 
J  Ditto  ditto 

(  Pier  at  Ardglass 

( Improving  Post  Roads 
}  Bridge  at  Londonderry 

Improving  Post  Roads 

C  Ditto  ditto 

•<  Ardglass  Harbour 
C  Dunleary  ditto 

Ditto      - 

Ditto      - 

Ditto 

Ditto      - 

Dunmore  Harbour 

C  Ditto      - 

\  Galway  Roads 


£0,000 

3,814 

20,001 

59,673 

10,000 

3,000 

5,000 

76,961 

57.796 

5,883 

63,653 
15,000 

55,878 

39,289 
103 
30,000 
20,000 
14.000 
22,800 
11,000 
7,500 

4,000 
5,000 


1818  I 

1819  I 

1820  I 

1821  I 

1822  I 


1823  H 

1824 
1826 
1827 

1835 

1836 


Dunmore  Harbour  -  -  £12,923 

Howth      ditto  -  -  10,135 

Dunmore  ditto  -  -  8,000 

Ho^i-th      ditto  -  -  5,000 

Dunmore  ditto  -  -  12,000 

Howth     ditto  -  -  6,700 

Dunmore  ditto  -  -  12,900 

Howth     ditto  -  -  6,440 

Ditto        ditto  -  -  3.978 

Dunmore  ditto  -  -  10,000 

For  Emplovment  of  the  Poor    -  100.000 

Howth  Harbour  -  .  4,348 

Dimmore  ditto  -  •  .  8,000 

KingstOH-n  ditto  -  -  30,000 

Howth        ditto  -  -  4,000 

PubHc  Works  -  -  45,500 

Ditto                  .  -  -  36,000 

Dunmore  Harbour  -  -  5,473 

Galway  Roails    -  -  -  13,000 

Dunmore  Harbour  -  -  527 
Public  Works  under  6  Geo.  IV. 

c.  25,  and  7  and  8  George  IV. 

c.  47               -  -  - 


ToUl 


200,000 
-  £1,077,299 


But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Smyth  says,  tliat  the  ^existing  Board  of  Works*  was  appointed  in  1831, 
when  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  formerly  only  £500  a-year,  were  raised, — that  of  the 
duurman  to  £1,000,  and  of  the  others  to  £600  a-year  each.  Very  extensive  duties,  and  full 
power  as  to  the  direction  of  the  various  public  works,  administered  or  assisted  by  the  former 
Boards,  and  the  control  of  every  new  enterprise  to  which  assistance  might  be  applied,  were  given 
to  the  new  body,  who,  to  promote  public  works  in  Ireland,  have  been  voted  firom  the  treasury  : — 

I  and  2  William  IV.  r.  33,  £500,000;  Grant  Fund,  £5(\000;  I  and  2  William  IV.,  r.  103,  £100,000; 
Rcpavments  rei^^uable,  £1*20,000;  1  Victoria,  c.  21,  Grant  Fund,  £50,000;  1  uiid  2  Victoria,  r.  88. 
X50,0n0;  Expenses  of  Board,  1831,  £1,110;  1832,  £3,564;  1833,  £4.434;  1834,  £3,270;  1835. 
JUKSr^i  1836,  £3.140;  1837.  £3,591;  1838,  £3,206;  Shannon  and  Railway  Commission,  £50.000 
-H  £5«,000  -f  £12.700,  £G7, 700. -Total,  £968,576. 
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From  1831  to  th«  present  time,  the  following  sums  of  money  have  been  awarded  to  Limerick 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  The  sums  will  be 
found  numbered,  as  here,  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  for  last  year : — 

No.  41.  Road  from  Woodford  to  new  line  to  Limerick,  £959.  46.  Road  from  Glenquin  to  Goulbum 
Bridge,  County  Limerick,  £600.  5.  Limerick  Navigation  Company,  to  improve  Works,  £8,910.  6. 
Road  leading  to  Ennis,  £205.  7.  Ditto  to  Waterford,  £560.  15.  Completing  Wellesley  Bridge  and 
Docks,  £25,000.  34.  Road  leading  to  Waterford,  £296.  35.  Road  leading  to  Ennis,  £117.  36.  Road 
leading  from  Abbeyfeal  to  Glinn,  £1,181.  61.  Rebuilding  Thomond  Bridge,  £9,000.  68.  Barrii^n'a 
Hospital,  £2,500.  70.  Limerick  Navigation  Company,  to  improve  quays,  &c.,  £6,500.  75.  Roadfrom 
Mitcbelstown  to  Kiliinnane,  £1,150.  80.  Limerick  Bridge,  £40,000.  93.  Road  from  Buttevant  to 
Kilfinnane,  £400 Total,  £97,379. 

The  following  Return  shows  the  Gross  Amount  of  Public  Money  advanced  under  each  separate  Head  of 
Account  for  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  A  lengthened  detailed  statement  was  laid  before  Parliament^ 
17th  August,  1839,  showing  the  specific  application  of  each  sum  of  money  granted: — 

Arts  and  Agriculture:  The  Cork-street  Society,  Dublin.  £923:  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  £285,438; 
the  Farming  Sogiety,  Dublin,  £87,132;  the  Linen  Board,  Dublin,  £537,656.  Bogs  and  Waste  Lands, 
£32,633.  Buildings:  Bridges,  £91,810;  Chapels,  £2,113;  Churches,  £749,541;  Docks,  £923;  GaoU 
and  other  Prisons,  £486,995;  Infirmaries,  Hospitals,  &c.,  £435,167;  Law  Courts  and  Sessions-houses, 
£80,444.  Light-houses,  £104,028;  Record  Offices,  £6,975;  Round  Towers,  &c.,  of  defence,  £85,766^ 
Schoolhouses,  £33,648;  Workhouses,  £800.  Fisheries,  £7,914.  Harbours  and  Ports,  £1,285,660. 
Inland  Navigation,  £1,159,849.  Mines,  £32,859.  Poor  (relief  of),  £693,399.  Post  roads,  £883,363. 
Public  Works  of  a  Miscellaneous  Character,  £1,743,136.— Total  of  Advances,  from  1800  to  Ist  June, 
1839,  £8,828,141. 

W.  H.  Hardinge. 

Record  Office,  Custom-house  Buildings, 
Dublin,  8/A  June,  1839. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 
« 

The  most  ancient  recorded  division  of  Ireland  is  alleged  to  have  consisted  of  Leath  Conn  in  the 
north  and  Leath  Mogha  in  the  south,  and  to  have  been  formed,  in  Milesian  times,  by  an  ima- 
ginary  line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  Dublin  to  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  map  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
most  ancient  geographical  document  of  Ireland ;  and,  considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  maps  and  descriptions  he  gave  of  countries  which  were  then  better  known,  it  is  singularly 
distinguished  by  correctness  of  topographical  delineation.  The  districts  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  as  exhibited  in  this  map,  are  determined  as  follows  by  Whittaker :  ^^  1.  Cekteal,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King's  county.  Queen's  county,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,  inhabited  by  the  Scoti,  bounded  by  the 
Shannon,  Lough  Allen,  and  Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Boyne,  and  Lough 
Neagh,  on  the  east,  the  rivers  Suir  and  Blackwater  on  the  south,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  north.  2.  North,  or  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  peopled  by  the  Robogdiiy 
whose  boundary  was  from  Horn  Head  to  Fair  Head.  3.  East,  or  the  county  of  Antrim  and  part 
of  Down,  inhabited  by  the  Damnii,  from  Fair  Head  to  Ardglass ;  part  of  Down  and  the  counties 
of  Armagh  and  Louth  by  the  VoturUii^  from  Ardglass  to  the  river  Boyne ;  the  county  of  Meath 
and  part  of  Dublin  by  the  Etlani,  from  the  Boyne  to  the  Liffey ;  parts  of  Dublin  and  of  Wicklow 
by  the  Cauciij  from  the  Liffey  to  the  Ovoca ;  parts  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  by  the  Menapii,  from 
the  Ovoca  to  Camsore  Point ;  parts  of  Wicklow  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow  by 
the  Coriundi,  between  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  rivers.  4.  South,  or  part  of  Wexford  and  the 
county  of  Waterford,  by  the  Brigaiites,  from  Camsore  Point  to  the  Black"water ;  part  of  Cork  by 
the  Vodii,  from  the  Blackwater  to  the  Bann ;  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  by  the  ibemiiy  from  the 
Bann  to  Dingle  bay.  5.  West,  or  part  of  Kerry,  by  the  Liiceni;  parts  of  Kerry  and  Limerick 
by  the  Vdaborii;  Clare  by  the  Cangani;  Galway  by  iliQAuterii;  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim, 
and  Fermanagh,  by  the  Magnata;  and  Donegal  by  the  Hardinii^  from  the  Ballyshannon  river 
to  Horn  Head." 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Ireland  was  subdivided  into  very  numerous  petty 
toparchies  and  principalities,  nearly  all  of  fluctuating  extent,  and  some  of  comparatively  brief 
existence ;  toward  the  close  of  the  purely  Hibernian  period,  it  comprised  the  five  kingdoms  of 
Leinster  in  the  south-east,  Munster  in  the  south-west,  Connaught  on  the  west,  Ulster  on  the 
north,  and  Meath  in  the  centre,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  one  general  or  supreme  monarchy ; 
and  after  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  it  was  for  a  brief  period  fitfiilly  subdivided  among  "Rngliali 
magnates  and  Irish  chiefs,  and  then  formally  and  progressively  divided  into  counties,  yet,  for  a 
series  of  generations,  existed  practically  in  the  two  divisions  of  English  and  Irish,  or  of  Ireland 
within  the  Pale,  and  Ireland  beyond  the  Pale.  See  article  Leii^ster.  Its  present  political  divi- 
sions consist  first  of  four  provinces,  next  of  32  counties,  next  of  313  baronies  and  a  number  of 
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municipal  jurisdictions,  next  of  a  number  of  parishes  which  may  be  stated  at  2,348,  and  next  of 
ultimate  subdivisions  called  townlands  in  most  districts,  and  ploughlands  in  some,  but  the  total 
number  of  which  cannot  be  stated  till  the  completion,  now  at  hand,  of  the  Ordnance  Survej. 
The  division  into  provinces  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  except  as  an  aid  to 
topographical  knowledge.  The  counties  in  Ulster  are  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Antrim, 
J>own,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan ;  those  in  Leinster  are  Louth,  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  Wexford,  Meath,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Westmeath,  King's  county,  and 
Queen's  county ;  those  in  Munster  are  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare ; 
and  those  in  Connaught  are  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  Each  pf  the  counties 
of  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Galway,  was  recently  divided  into  two  ridings.  The  baronial  divisions 
are  used  principally  in  regulating  grand  jury  assessments  and  other  civil  matters ;  the  parochial 
divisions,  principally  in  regulating  tithe  compositions  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  the 
townland  divisions,  principally  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  estates  and  other  comparatively  do- 
mestic matters. 

The  judicial  division  of  the  kingdom  comprises  six  circuits: — 1.  The  Home,  comprehending 
the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  King's,  Queen's,  Carlow,  and  Kildare ;  2.  The  North-  East, 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Louth,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  and  the  towns  of 
Drogheda  and  Carrickfergus ;  3.  The  North- West,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Longford, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  and  the  city  of  Londonderry ;  4.  The 
Leinster,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary, 
and  the  city  of  Kilkenny ;  5.  The  Munster,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry, 
and  Cork,  and  the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Cork ;  6.  The  Connaught,  comprehending  the  counties 
of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  and  the  town  of  Galway. — The  military  divi- 
sions are,  for  the  recruiting  service,  Newry,  Dublin,  and  Cork ;  and  for  the  general  service,  BelfJEist, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Athlone. — The  fiscal  divisions  are  16  ports  for  the  customs,  21  dis- 
tricts or  collections  for  the  excise,  and  the  32  counties  for  stamps. — The  ecclesiastical  divisions 
will  be  stated  in  the  section  on  Religion. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

On  January  5, 1817,  the  treasuries  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  mutually  consolidated; 
and  since  that  date,  full  separate  views  of  the  public  financial  condition  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  following  table  and  statement  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1815  and  several  previous  years,  and  a  classified  view  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  the  year  1817  : — 


1 

PEKMANENT  REVEXrE. 

EXPEXDITCU. 

1791 
1800 
1806 
1815 

Gross  produce. 

£1.805,964 
3,445,718 
4,193,915 
6,937,558 

Nett  paTment 

£1,184,684 
2,805,536 
3,364.137 
5,525,699 

1792 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 

£1,514,258 
7,201,231 
8.043,764 
9.348,476 

13.326,433 

GnMB  receipt,  within  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1817,  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland, 
£6,136,010:  of  which  the  customs  produced  £2,082,043,  at  a  rate  for  collection  of  £20  9s.  4d.  per 
cent. ;  the  excise  produced  £3.208,931,  at  a  rate  for  collection  of  £12  8s.  2d.  percent. ;  the  stamps 
produced  £611,709,  at  a  rate  of  £9  3s.  ll^d.  per  cent. ;  and  the  post-offices  produced  £222,747,  at 
a  rate  of  £59  19s.  lid.  per  cent.  The  principal  custom  duties  were,  sugar,  £411,241;  tea, 
£443,600;  and  tobacco,  £256,321.  The  principal  excise  duties  were,  strong  waters,  £1,123,617; 
malt,  £389,792 ;  tobacco,  £556,731 ;  licences,  £234,077 ;  and  window  duty,  £485.293.  The  hearth- 
money  was  £58,828 ;  carriage  duty  £98,460  ;  servants'  duty  £54,999 ;  and  horse  duty  £99,256. 


Expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1817. 

Interest  of  debt      ...... 

Charge  of  management       ..... 

Reduction  of  the  national  debt      .... 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills  .... 

I«tues  for  the  separate  service  of  Ireland  « 

Do.  for  local  purposes        ..... 

Civil  list,  pensions,  &c.      ..... 


.    £4,399,460  14 

2J 

30,305    5 

8 

2.434,427  13 

1| 

126,500    0 

0 

3,836,869  16 

H 

43,690  12 

^ 

584,066  15 

5* 

tVlll 
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Payments  in  anticipation  of  exchequer  receipts 
Ordnance  .... 

Army         ..... 
Miscellaneous  services 
Vote  of  credit,  arrear  of  1815 


35,523  15  7k 

140,000    0  0 

2,368,827  15  4| 

592,626    8  6^ 

20,261    9  9k 


Total, £14,612,580    6    4i 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  customs  of  the  years  1833 — 1841,  as  collected  in  the  16  ports 
of  Ireland, — Lame  and  Dona^hadee  being  inclnded  in  Belfast,  Einsale  and  Youghi^  in  Cork, 
Clare,  Kilrush,  and  Tralee,  in  Limerick,  Ballyrain  in  Londonderry,  Strangford  in  Newrj,  KiUj- 
begs  in  Sligo,  Newport  in  Westport,  and  Wicklow  in  Wexford : — 


isasiL 

]i<». 

18U.            l«t& 

tB3?. 

1S8& 

IS«9. 

ifm. 

1S4]. 

Baltimore    , 

Bdl 

1,041 

2K51        1,406 

1,078 

8^ 

440 

1,731 

961 

Belfast 

220,145 

289,02& 

357,075  366,718 

324,870 

316,175 

341,443 

365,024 

372,702 

Cobmine 

2,447 

2,091 

3,271 

4,600 

5J85 

4,211 

4,5t;o 

5,079 

6,5^ 

Cork  , 

193,(XK> 

198,089 

21L7«9 

230,004 

221,411 

237,117 

243,732 

256,613 

^RJ3,364 

Drogbeda 

10,213 

15,367 

9,477 

13,383 

13,106 

10.939 

9,235 

7,979 

8.606 

Dulilin 

654,7fi0 

7mM2 

9ia802 .  898.fi30 

859J50 

850,932 

806,057 

880,664 

on  J 18 

Duiirlnik 

4.516 

4,497 

3.618 

4,514 

15,059 

15,179 

15,815 

20,128 

24,904 

QnH'&y 

31,3(59 

36,3(J6 

3M33 

31J69 

28,641 

26,100 

28,088 

27,466 

27,768 

Lime  nek 

117,798 

136,011 

142.«44 

146,223 

141,175 

151,869 

148,782 

169,4,90 

170.552 

Londonderry 

72,675 

87,470 

1«X),088 

99,652 

100,057 

94,583 

08,627 

103,000 

208.51B 

Newry 

New  Ro^  . 

43,427 

51,084 

H^Bl 

58,806 

49,202 

46,542 

47,688 

44,040 

42,010 

3,670 

25,335 

Sli^<>  . 

2e,e&4 

34,916 

33,7(^ 

a5,864 

32,120 

33,01*5 

20,^^30 

32,<S90 

36,027 

VVaterforti 

116,054 

125,029 

135,845 

137,126 

145,670 

151,283 

175,125 

196,380 

168,350 

Westport 

437 

597 

453| 

577 

1J79 

5,044 

9,121 

7,555 

10,952 

5,061 

4,067 

4,021 

6,307 

6.049 

7,458 

6,433 

a,357 

0,736 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  excise  duties  of  the  years  1828 — 1839,  as  collected  in  the  21 
Districts  or  Collections  of  Ireland : — 


YEAH^S. 

COLLZCnOHIL 

Ifi^ 

1^9. 

1A$(}. 

laat 

1^1 

\ms$. 

1S3C 

lt»3T. 

1S38, 

14f3». 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

J 

£ 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AnnA|;H     »       .       >       . 

M07« 

TfllOd 

7»m 

«f»B 

00138 

7"JtS7 

7'S5fM 

AUfW; 

0!>09A 

007»1 

AUilonc     * 

mn7 

Mm 

35j»4 

si^e^ 

40^^ 

R«^W5 

9*f«I 

S&Tii 

SSOW 

Clanmt?] 

750^4 

&«T2 

att^i 

mriM 

a?718 

wws 

71^^44 

:7Ef70 

(0(031 

io»oi 

C^k^nlAft  , 

M^lfl 

iH2m 

asaai 

m»ii 

4]90;J 

4^7» 

44:-77 

13444^ 

4em^ 

4S41T 

Cork 

SOfiTSfl 

S&M77 

35!ltHB 

!^TiA 

mi4fi2 

M7TftH 

a,''jKr- 

T^7$ 

^m& 

169307 

mss 

Gfl7?S 

sffTsa 

STis&a 

SMUS 

«es<n 

7:,H7] 

t-'.^T^ 

IN  3^ 

7fl0Sl 

DubUn 

*flS7TO 

*me^ 

'»»» 

ASRMi 

U4JM(8 

MJH4a 

Hr-L-  i 

r.  i-M* 

SA;1540 

IHSA6 

Duitiilalk    . 

'  laaui 

li)gM8 

uo%ss 

n9m 

wobs 

pnwil 

Kr.i.; 

J  u:^^> 

ll?3i^7 

io»n 

Ffjtfiifd     . 

1MT3 

SUftTB 

i«m 

1S183 

ihim 

leaM 

17 -it 

l)ii\i^  ; 

SMlft 

sersn 

Gjjlivar 

«A»K» 

mm 

7QOS9 

6&^ 

aeo5o 

eo;Ti5 

473S3 

filfiW 

9SSS1 

*nK 

KilklMlIlJ 

Llmrrict 

tnm 

48*10 

mes 

SJHS9 

JHIMJ 

fMl3fl7 

earn 

7B1I4 

7fi779 

TtSM 

ftfli» 

TTfllft 

SKW3 

nm 

MISS 

8S]W 

woao 

7oses 

SS3M 

TlOOi 

Ll*burD      . 

»»«i 

209MB 

18TM3 

23fi3O0 

17M8T 

1SIM7 

1(WH»7B 

170438 

iBim 

IBIITT 

ims 

7»79r 

jm2 

^neM 

nm 

£i«ifS04 

644Aa 

74271 

7tf7M 

73»»S 

MnUoT^       , 

joaw 

74(H0 

71009 

9ffiti 

6eM8 

7S1(W 

»3awi 

»1043 

»6744 

RTMT 

Mht^bofough    . 

flflif» 

6HS7B 

earn 

iJefS 

lawi 

7#aw 

Avjsa 

flWSlft 

*nu 

70747 

suEirr 

iysi4^ 

4iM« 

filOSl 

Bjam 

fim^ 

06406 

^nm 

170*3 

tm^ 

M1M4 

.SUgo 

m^m 

37^23 

mes 

^740 

aitm 

34010 

ail  71 

4491S0 

itm ! 

t™i«      .      . 

12m 

W3m 

mM 

im 

loaMi 

100^ 

114J53 

lPtH» 

12)665 

IHU 

WftUrfjird 

«BT78 

sm* 

60009 

imi 

THW 

<9eS4 

^-^3 

73101 

77»13 

«Fi3:2« 

WtjifOTd    . 

74IHC 

&mi 

110*1 

78809 

iaw< 

7«WS 

S18W 

e«4«K 

^i08 

7«]91 

Tot.], 

■       • 

Sisoari 

ifr7y7w 

l!>a6333 

3m]  H 

1103903 

1M3M0 

1961QA7 

]S2flW4 

1»7450S 

mioao 

Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  stamp  duties  of  the  jean  1840—1842 : — 


1840. 

1641. 

Admiswons  (l^al)    .     . 

£8290 

£4720 

Advertisements    .     .     . 

10168 

9860 

Attorneys'  Apprentices 

10148 

10320 

Bankers'     Notes,     and 

Composition  thereon 
Bills  ot  Exchange      .     . 

8508 

7948 

84553 

79452 

Deeds,  &c 

110870 

106146 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

52145 

1884 

Insurances        .... 

46675 

47180 

Legacies 

26394 

30021 

Licenses       ... 

22244 

22527 

1943. 

£5330 
9320 
11854 

8027 
87775 
116818 
1940 
48407 
65375 
19610 


Newspapers     .... 
Probates  and  Letters  of 

Administration 
Protests     .     .     . 
Receipts     .     .     . 
Law  Fund       .     . 
Exchequer  Fund 
Chancerv  Fund    . 


Total, 


184a 
£24851 

40581 
3054 
16709 
39465 
764 
14751 


£24838  £25340 


IMl. 


38564 

2895 

16294 

44862 

14731 


18431 


49548 
2009 
2^54 
41796 
557 
15087 


470169  ;46*2903  J53I055 


|53Ii 


J 
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The  postage  revenue  is  under  a  secretary  who  corresponds  with  the  head  office  in  London. 
There  are  730  post-offices,  including  sub-offices  and  receiving-houses,  where  letters  are  collected 
and  transmitted  to  the  nearest  post-office.  The  gross  annual  income,  during  10  years,  was  as 
follows.  The  penny  postage  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  when  the  franking  system 
was  abolished. 


1883,  £232,071 
1834,  £240,472 


1835,  £245,665 

1836,  £255,060 


1837,  £261,297 

1838,  £254,435 


1839,  £255,380 

1840,  £101,568 


1841,  £129,918 

1842,  £132,430 


The  number  of  letters,  including  franks,  during  the  existenoe  of  the  franking  system,  for  the  last 
month  of  each  of  the  years  1839  to  1842,  both  inclusive,  and  the  two  first  months  of  1843,  was — 


1839^  December  29 

1840,  December  20 

1841,  December  19 


225,889 
381,306 
425,681 


1842,  December  25 

1843,  January     22 
1843,  February   19 


446,534 
461,148 
498,084 


Thft  benefit  accruing  to  the  lower  classes  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  small 
sums  through  the  post-office,  since  the  establishment  of  the  penny  postage,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing  table.    There  were  transmitted  in 


1889,  £111,864. 


1840,  £198,133. 


1841,  £461,295 


1842,  £593,543. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  publie  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janu* 
•ry,  1843 :— 


HSAM  or  RBTfXPB. 

Nett  Receipt 
within  the  Tear, 
after  deducting 

Repayments, 

Total  Income, 
including 
Balances. 

Total  paymenM 

out  of  the 

income 

to  Exchequer. 

Payments  into 
tha  Exchequer. 

Rate  per 
Cent  for 
which  the 
Gross  Re. 
ceipt  was 
collected. 

Ordinarj  Revenuee: 

roatoms 

Excise 

sumps 

rc*t-f)ffice 

Surplus  Fee*  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Totals  of  O^nary  ReTenues     .     £ 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  ") 

tke  Public    '        .                     .    ^       J 

Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  Ire-  ) 

land,  exclusive  of  Money  raised    , 

l9  Creatkm  of  Stock                       J 

Mooev  paid  into  the  Excheuuer  in  part  of  S 

£M«1^itt,per  Act  ft  ViotoAa,  c  8.  aiising  / 

fttNB  tb^nndingof  Exchequer  Bills  and  i 

Sale  of  Stock       .          .          ,          .3 

Totals,  inclodine  Money  raised  by  \ 
Creation  of  StiK-k                              ] 

£        s.    d. 

2,31M1ft    9    8 

i;»5,S42  19    4) 

ftl4.485    0    8 

1284»S4    8    4i 

6.34S    4    ft 

£        :    d. 

2,2^4,749    ft    ft 

1,359.617    6    ft 

ft26311    1  lU 

197378    ft    84 

ft,248    4    ft 

£         9.    d. 
288,428    6    8 
18ft,825  19    8 
21.854  18    9 
127,856    8    U 

£        $.    d. 

1,949,884    4    8 

1,110,842    6    7 

491,851    8    1 

8,000    0    0 

ft,248    4    ft 

£    ».    d, 
9  18    4 

12  16    9 
4    2    8 

96  10  11 
0    0    0 

44ft4.67ftl6    8 
2,S16    2    0 

4,8*4.804    8    9i 
2^16    3    0 

873^18    4i 
0         0    0 

8,S60;n6    8    4 
2,216    2    Q 

12  16    8i 
Q    0    0 

4,136^1  16    8 
100,000    0    0 

4,866,820    ft    9\ 
100,000    0    0 

878,962  18    4^ 
0         0    0 

8,862,492    ft    4 
100,000    0    0 

0    0    0 
0    0    0 

4^ft6^1  18    8 

4,4ft6,620    ft    9i 

ft78,962  18    H 

8,662,492    ft    4 

0    0    0 

The  latest  official  document  which  exhibits  the  leading  items  of  public  expenditure,  during  one 
year,  is  a  return  obtained  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Finn,  then  member  for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and 
exhibits  as  follows,  '*  the  total  expenditure  of  Ireland,  including  debt,  army,  pensions,  civil  list, 
misoeUaneous  estimates,  and  all  disbursements  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue : " — 


]     The  Expenditure  for  the  year  ended 
5th  January,  1833,  viz. : 
The  Payment  for  Interest  and  Manage*  ) 
ment  of  the  Permanent  Debt              ) 

'     Terminable  Annuities 

1 

£             8,     d. 

1,185,237    8    4 

70  18    7 

£          «.    d, 

1,165,306    6  11 

326,152  10    6i 

1,051,770  10    9 
367.576  15    7| 

1     Other  permanent  Charges  on  the  Con-  ^ 
soUdated   Fund,    exclusive  of  Ad-  |> 
vances  for  Public  Works                     ) 
Army             .... 
Miscellaneous  Services 

• 

Total  Expenditure  for  the  year 

£2,910,808    3  10 

ex 
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LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  looal  taxation  derived  from  the  property  of  the  country,  and  applied  to  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  the  erection  and  repairs  of  public  buildings,  the  maintenance 
of  the  police,  prisons,  and  bridewells,  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  the  public  charities,  and  other 
minor  charges,  is  levied  by  Grand  Jury  presentments  at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  The  total 
annual  amount,  from  1627  to  1842,  was,  in 


Year. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amount 

1827 

£864,836 

1831 

£887,861 

1835 

£936,187 

1839 

£1,215,540 

1828 

885,655 

1832 

945,849 

1836 

1.037,969 

1840 

1,269,880 

1829 

895,415 

1833 

981,486 

1837 

1,023,964 

1841 

1,240,602 

1830 

879,775 

1834 

1,009,126 

1838 

1,138,865 

)842 

1,191,684 

The  items  in  detail  for  the  years  1830, 1835,  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  were  as  follow : 


1830. 

laaa. 

mo. 

l&ir. 

i^aL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Rotde,  bKdf^a,  &e.         . 

e7,BG0 

67J91 

138.795 

148,5S9 

ia%339 

2,  Repairs  of  roads.  &c.      . 

271.808 

2e3.S>U 

347.414 

347J80 

347.2«9 

3,  Erection  and  repatrs  of  sessions-houses  . 

JJ.374 

5.867 

15,476 

11,080 

7,7B5 

4.  Erec!tion  and  repairs  of  prison  a 

25,833 

29.386 

I0,m4 

6,584 

6,298 

5.  Salaries  and  oth«r  [prison  expenses 

78,144 

75.^213 

113.4^28 

99J08 

93,^1 

6,  Folicc  md  witneas^a^ 

127.S70 

iai,J)H5 

193.589 

183.794 

179,504 

7.  Salaries  of  county  officers 

77,537 

9K2GJJ 

99. -273 

95,107 

96,476 

8.   Public  charities 

70.572 

84.959 

116,^78 

111.554 

104,640 

9.   Repayments  to  Goveniment 

G8,05fi 

U4,8(M 

138,256 

1(30, 2-27 

131,529 

10,  Miseellaneous 
Total 

62,451 

71.380 

90.385 

7G,795 

90,912 

£879,773 

BSGJSB 

1,269,680 

1,240,602 

i,m,B84 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland,  as  to  both  its  principles  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  materials, 
is  identical  with  that  of  England,  consisting  of  a  legislative  vested  in  king,  lords,  and  commons^ 
and  an  executive  vested  solely  in  the  crown ;  and  it  differs  almost  solely  in  having  the  supreme 
executive  deputed  from  the  crown  to  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  subordinate  executive  committed 
to  a  separate  or  distinct  staff  of  officers.  The  parliament,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union,  wag 
also  distinct ;  and,  besides  materially  differing  in  some  great  features  from  that  of  England,  it 
materially  differed  at  successive  epochs  from  itself ;  but,  as  to  all  its  intrinsic  character,  and  even 
very  nearly  all  its  influence  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  now  the  proper  sub- 
ject, not  of  statistic  statement,  but  of  history.  The  chief  governor  bore  at  former  and  successive 
periods  the  titles  of  justiciary,  warden,  lord-justice,  and  lord-lieutenant ;  and,  at  one  time,  he 
possessed  so  very  high  powers  that  he  could  appoint  a  lord-deputy  to  his  office, — could  convoke, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  parliaments  at  will, — could  pass  laws,  in  the  style  of  royalty,  without  con- 
sulting the  sovereign  or  his  English  ministers,— could  control  all  the  military  authorities  within 
Ireland, — and  could  summon  at  pleasure  all  the  king's  subjects  to  attend  him  in  his  public  pro- 
gress of  either  state  or  military  operation.  The  lord-lieutenant  now  holds  office  during  pleasure  ; 
but — except  when  a  change  occurs  in  the  ministry  and  councils  of  the  sovereign — ^he  is  generally 
continued  during  live  years.  "  The  extraordinary  powers,  trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  royalty, 
which  he  formerly  exercised,"  says  MacCulloch,  "  have  been  gradually  lopped  off,  so  that  he  is  now 
little  more  than  the  organ  for  executing  the  ordinances  of  the  British  cabinet.  He  still,  however, 
maintains  an  establishment  of  regal  character,  holds  a  court,  is  attended  by  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, for  the  support  of  which  he  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  £20,000,  two  splendid  resi- 
dences, and  several  minor  emoluments,  among  which  the  payment  of  his  household  by  the  crown 
is  by  no  means  trifling.  He  is  aided  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  by  a  privy-council, 
composed  of  all  the  great  judicial  functionaries,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  approbation  of  this  body  is  essential  to  give  validity  to  many  of  the  lord-lieu« 
tenant's  acts.  During  his  absence,  or  on  his  demise,  his  place  is  filled  by  lords-justices,  who  are 
generally  the  lord-chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Annagh,  and  the  commander  ot  the  forces.  But 
the  government  of  the  country  is  in  reality  exercised  by  the  lord-lieutenant's  chief  secretary,  who 
is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  an  establishment  of  under-secrctaries  and  clerks,  in 
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London  and  Dublin,  to  execute  the  details  of  his  office.  The  charge  of  each  county  is  given  to  a 
lord-lieutenant,  aided  by  a  number  of  deputy-Heutenants,  all  named  by  the  chief  governor,  and 
meting  gratuitously.  Their  recommendation  has  much  weight  in  the  appointment  of  the  county 
magistracy,  though  the  actual  nomination  of  magistrates  be  vested  in  the  lord-chancellor,  who 
has  also  the  power  of  superseding  them.  They  act  without  salary.  Latterly,  a  class  of  paid 
magistrates,  called  stipendiaries,  has  been  established,  appointed  ostensibly  to  aid  the  other  class, 
but  who,  in  reality,  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  duties,  and  are  looked  to  by  the 
government  as  more  especially  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Their  orders 
are  carried  into  execution  by  a  constabulary  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  classed  in 
three  divisions  of  high  constables,  constables,  and  sub-constables.  Cities  and  corporate  towns 
have  an  executive  of  their  own  nomination,  varying  in  name  and  powers  according  to  the  special 
provisions  of  their  respective  charters ;  but  these,  it  is  probable,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
either  materially  modified  or  entirely  set  aside.*' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government : — 


£       «. 

</.[ 

The  Lord-lieutenant, 

22,091  17 

1 

His  Private  Secretary, 

829    0 

8| 

SUte.8t«wBrd, 

505  19 

4| 

Comptroller  of  Household 

413  13 

4 

Chamberlain, 

200    0 

0 

Gentleman  Usher 

200    0 

0 

Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 

184  12 

8 

Two  Gentlemen  at  large,      .     each  128  18 

o; 

Master  of  the  Horse 

200    0 

0 

Four  Aids-dc-camp 

647  13 

4 

Chief  Secretary, 

5,500    0 

0 

His  Secretary, 

369    4 

0 

Under  Secretary, 

1.789    0 

o! 

Chief;  Senior,  and  Junior  Clerks 

6,510    2 

3 

Keeper  of  Birmingham  Tower, 

and  Ulster  King  of  Arms   . 

580    0 

0 

Lord-chancellor 

8,000    0 

0 

Lord-chancellor's  Secretary 

2,000    0 

0| 

Commander  of  the  Forces,  (ex- 
clusive of  salary  and  allowances 
as  Governor  of  Kilmainham 
Hospital) 

Two  Aids-de-camp        « 

Military  Secretary 

Adjutant-general   . 

Deputy 

Inspector-general  of  Constabulary 

Two  Deputy  Inspectors-general, 
each  .... 

Inspector-general  of  Coast  Guard 

Inspector -in -Chief  of  Revenue 
Police 

Deputy-chief  do. 

Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  . 

Ten  Clerks  in  his  Office 

Secretary  to  the  Post-office 


«.  d. 


1,387  0 

347  0 

553  0 

347  0 

173  0 

1,500  0 


1,200    0    0 
1,000    0    0 


1,000  0 

500  0 

1,000  0 

3,516  9 

1,200  0 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Lord-lieutenants,  Chief  Secretaries,  and  Lord-chanoellors  of  Ireland 
unce  1760 : — 


LOBD-LIEUTEXANTS. 

1760.  Duke  of  Bedford. 

1761.  Earl  of  Halifax. 

1763.  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

1765.  Viscount  Weymouth. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 

1766.  Earl  of  Bristol. 

1767.  Viscount  Townshend. 

1772.  Earl  Harcourt. 

1777.  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

1780.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

1782.  Duke  of  Portland. 
Earl  Temple. 

1783.  Earl  of  Northington. 

1784.  Duke  of  Rutland. 

1787.  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
1789.  Earl  of  Westmoreknd. 


1795.  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Earl  Camden. 
1798.  Marquis  ComwallLs. 
1801.  Earl  Hardwicke. 


Chief  Secretaries. 

R.  Rigby. 

W.  G.  Hamilton. 

Ditto,  and  Charles  Earl  of  Drogheda. 

Edward  Thurlow. 

Viscount  Beauchamp. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Harvey. 

Lord  F.  Campbell. 
1768.  Sir  Q.  Macartney. 

Sir  J.  Blaquiere. 

Sir  R.  Heron. 

W.  Eden. 

Hon.  R.  Fitzpatrick. 

W.  W.  Grenville. 

W.  Wyndham. 

Hon.  T.  Pelham 

T.  Orde. 

A.  Fitzherbert,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Helen's. 

R.   Hobart,  afterwards  Earl  of   Bucking- 
hamshire. 
1793.  Sylvester  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Glenbenrie. 

Hon.  G.  Darner,  afterwards  tiarl  of  Dorchester. 

Hon.  T.  Pelham,  afterwards  Kslt\  of  Chichester. 

Viscount  Castlcreagh. 

Ditto,  and  C.  Abbott,  afterwards  Ix)rd  Col- 
chosttT. 
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Lord  Lieutenants. 


1806.  Duke  of  Bedford. 

1807.  Duke  of  Richmond. 


1802. 
1804. 
1805. 


1809. 


1813.  Viscount  afterwards  Earl  Whitworth. 
1817.  Earl  Talbot. 


1827. 


1821.  Marquis  Wellesley. 

1828.  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

1829.  Duke  of  Northumberland 

1830.  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 
1833.  Marquis  Wellesley. 


1834.  Earl  of  Haddington. 

1835.  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  now  Marquis  of 


Chief  SECBETARififiL 
W.  Wickham. 
Sir  E.  Nepean. 

N.  Yansittart,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley. 
W.  Elliot. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley,  now  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Hon.  R.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 
Hon.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  now  Earl  of  Mor- 
nington. 

R.  Peel. 

C.  Grant,  now  Lord  Qlenelg. 

H.  Qoulbum. 

W.  Lamb,  now  Viscount  Melbourne. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  now  Egerton. 

Sir.  H.  Hardinge. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

E.  I.  Littleton,  now  Lord  Hatherton. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge. 


Normanby. 

Viscount  Morpeth. 

1839. 

Lord  Ebrington,  now  Earl  Fortescue. 

Ditto. 

1841 

Earl  de  Grey. 

Lord  Eliot. 

Lord  Chancellors. 

Lord  Chancellors. 

1761. 

Lord  Bowes. 

1827.  Sir  A.  Hart. 

1767. 

Hewitt,  Lord  Lifford. 

1830.  Lord  Plunket. 

1789. 

FitzGibbon,  Earl  of  Clare. 

1835.  Sir  E.  Sugden. 

1802. 

Lord*  Redesdale. 

Lord  Plunket. 

1806. 

George  Ponsonby. 

1841.  Lord  Campbell. 

1807. 

Lord  Manners. 

Sir  E.  Sugden. 

In  October,  1841,  the  stations  of  stipendiary  magistrates  were  Ballymena  and  Belfast  in  co. 
Antrim ;  Portadown  and  Newtown-Hamilton,  in  co.  Armagh ;  Carlow  and  Graignamanagh,  in  co. 
Carlow ;  Virginia,  in  co.  Cavan ;  Ennis,  Milltown-Malboy,  and  Tulla,  in  co.  Clare ;  Dunmanway 
and  ]\Iitchellstown,  in  co.  Cork  ;  Ballyshannon,  Buncrana,  Doaghbeg,  and  Glenties,  in  co.  Donegal ; 
Rosstrevor,  in  co.  Down ;  Enniskillen,  in  co.  Fermanagh ;  Ballinasloe,  Galway,  Loughrea,  Ough- 
terard,  and  Tuam,  in  co.  Galway ;  Listowel,  Tralee,  and  Kenmare,  in  co.  Kerry ;  Naas  and  Rath- 
angan,  in  co.  Kildare;  Castlecomer  and  Kilkenny,  in  co.  Kilkenny;  Tullamore,  in  King's  co. ; 
Mohill  and  Manor-Hamilton,  in  co.  Leitrim ;  Abbeyfeale,  Bruff,  Castle-Connell,  Limerick,  and 
Rathkeale,  in  co.  Limerick  ;  Longford  and  Ballinalee,  in  co.  Longford ;  Collon  and  Dundalk,  in  co. 
Louth ;  Ballina  and  Castlebar,  in  co.  Mayo ;  Summerhill,  in  co.  Meath ;  Ballybay  and  Clones,  in 
CO.  ]\Ionaghan ;  Maryborough,  in  Queen's  co. ;  Castlerea,  Roscommon,  and  Athlone,  in  co.  Roscom- 
mon ;  Sligo,  in'  co.  Sligo  ;  Borris-o'-Kane,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Fethard,  Nenagh, 
Templemore,  and  Tipperary,  in  co.  Tipperary ;  Oniagh,  in  co.  Tyrone ;  Dungarvan  and  Tallow,  in 
CO.  Waterford ;  Enniscorthy,  in  co.  Wexford ;  and  Baltinglase,  in  co.  Wicklow. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  oHice  on  the  Ist  January,  1843,  show- 
ing their  Numbers,  and  Rates  of  Salaries  and  Allowances. 


of 

Annum. 

A  How  mice 
Ann  mil. 

FofUfo 
AlUiWunc* 

uli'm. 

stotioncfj 
Anmmu 

fur 

&  CI*  rk. 

l^r  Anniini 

A11n«anr« 
in  lieu  of 
a,  .Muuiitci] 

Est™  Pij, 

AUaftJUlVUL 

One      . 
One      . 

Three  . 
One       , 
Two     , 
Eleven 

Thirtj^bt 
Three  . 

£     s  d     £    s.    d. 
um    0  0        nil 
tW7    7  T  1^4  12  4 
605    7   0       niL 
500    0  0       iiil 
461  10  9  184  1-2  4 
400    0  0  100    0  0 
400    0  0       nil. 
350    0  0       ml 

t.      if. 

nil. 

nil 

nil. 
4    0 

nil. 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

£ 

6 
B 
8 
8 

8 
8 
9 
8 

£        , 

3^ 

3G 
36 
36 
36 
36 

tbelitJaiu 

1(K  per  nlEht 
ivhlk'ubseiJt.ni 
iluty  at  vUE^l)  ■ 

Lie    [iLe?eftt.iriLj 
detained   irom 
tn*m&    f^r    the 

At     ]iu      per 

1  jUu  coing  niid 

dutj     nK    &aj 
p\avv  more  thun 
W    miles*   dt&, 
UniH!         from 

iflf    SO    miW 
K«itnr    mna    SO 
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COURTS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  JUSTICE. 


The  Irish  system  of  judicature  closely  resembles  that  of  England ;  and,  in  its  grand  features  of 
court  of  chancery,  court  of  king^s  bench,  court  of  exchequer,  and  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  was 
established  by  King  John.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  a  court  both  of  law  and  of  equity ;  it  holds  pleas  of  various  matters  after  the  method  of  com- 
mon law,  and  issues  all  original  write,  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  lunacy,  &c. ;  and,  as  a  court  of 
equity,  it  moderates  the  rigours  of  the  common  law,  and  entertains  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  is 
incapable,  from  such  causes  as  having  lost  his  bond,  to  obtain  relief  at  common  law.  The  court 
of  chancery  has  also  a  general  jurisdiction  over  matters  beyond  those  in  which  inferior  tribunals 
cannot  abjudicate ;  it  gives  relief  for  and  against  infants,  notwithstanding  their  minority ;  it  ad- 
judges the  interests  of  married  women,  notwithstanding  their  coverture;  it  obliges  executors  to 
give  security  and  pay  interest  for  money  which  has  been  long  in  their  possession ;  and  it  redresses 
frauds  of  all  descriptions  which  cannot  be  remedied  at  common  law.  The  lordn^hancellor  takes 
precedence  of  all  peers  except  the  primate ;  yet  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  he  must  give  precedence 
also  to  the  lord-mayor.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  assists  the  lord-chancellor,  and  wields  judicial 
powers  subordinate  to  his ;  and  he  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  while  the  lord-chancellor 
holds  during  pleasure. — ^The  Court  of  King^s  Bench  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law.  A  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges  preside  in  this  court,  and  are  the  sovereign  conservators  of  the 
peace,  and  the  supreme  coroners  of  the  land.  The  court  has  very  extensive  powers ;  it  takes  cog* 
nizance  of  both  criminal  and  civil  causes ;  it  superintends  all  civil  corporations ;  and  it  can  reverse 
erroneous  judgments  of  magistrates,  and  inflict  punishment  on  both  them  and  their  officers  for 
abuses  of  their  authority. — The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  presided  in  by  a  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  judges,  and  holds  pleas  of  all  civil  causes  at  common  law  between  subject  and  subject,  in 
actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  but  it  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  Crown. — The  Court  of 
Exchequer  is  presided  in  by  a  chief  baron  and  three  barons ;  it  was  originally  intended  to  order 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  but  now  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  manages  the 
revenue,  while  the  other  is  a  court  of  record  and  of  common  law.  The  terms  at  which  "  the  Four 
Courts"  sit  are  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity. — Courts  of  assize  for  criminal  and  civil 
pleas  are  held  twice  a-year  in  each  county,  by  two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts;  courts  of 
quarter-sessions  are  held  four  times  a-year  by  the  assistant  barrister  of  each  county ;  and  courts 
of  petty-sessions  are  held  often  and  in  many  places  by  the  county  magistrates. — ^The  great  courts 
which  sit  in  Dublin,  additional  to  those  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
^  are  the  Prerogative  Court,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for 
oflfences  and  suits  of  debt  and  damage  on  the  high  seas ;  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which  is  held 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant ;  and  the  Court  of  Insolvents.  This  court, 
constituted  in  1821,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  is  presided  over  by  two  commissioners,  who, 
besides  their  fixed  court  in  Dublin,  make  circuits  through  the  several  counties,  one  commissioner 
visiting  those  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  other  those  in  the  southern.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant.  In  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  and  delays  attendant  on  the  usual 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  superior  courts  of  law,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
for  deciding  cases  of  small  debts  by  a  summary  process,  called  civil  bill.  The  act,  at  first,  was  so 
inoperative  as  to  be  declared  obsolete  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it  was  revived ; 
and  it  was  further  regulated  by  an  act  of  2  Geo.  I.  But  the  most  important  step  towards  remov- 
ing the  impediments  to  the  attainment  of  justice  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  criminal 
and  ci^il  cases,  was  the  appointment  of  county  courts  of  general  session,  for  which  purpose  eYtry 
county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  in  each  t)f  which  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year  by  the  resident  magistrates,  who  are  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  an  assistant 
Karriictc'r.  The  qualifications  for  this  latter  officer  arc,  that  he  must  be  a  practising  barrister,  and 
of  six  years'  standing.  He  is  ineligible  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  by  a  recent  arrangement  is  pro- 
hibited from  practising  in  the  county  in  wliich  he  acts  in  a  judicial  capacity.  By  another  late 
&rrangeuient,  magistrates  are  required  to  hold  courts  of  petty-sessions  for  the  investigation  of 
minor  criminal  offences,  which  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  in  private.  The 
ctrc-cts  uf  both  these  changes  have  been  satisfactory.  Every  chartered  city,  town,  and  borough 
eiyoys  the  right  of  holding  courts  under  its  own  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences, 
and  of  civil  actions.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  some  places  it  is  very  extensive,  embracing  cases 
of  felony  and  of  civil  action  to  a  large  amount ;  but,  according  to  the  practice  now  universally 
ictjuiesced  in,  processes  of  a  graver  nature  are  referred  to  the  king's  judges  during  circuit.  Every 
miuior,  of  which  the  number  is  very  considerable,  is  entitled  to  hold  courts  of  record,  as  in  cities 
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ftnd  towns,  but  generally  to  a  yery  limited  extent.  The  presiding  officer  is  the  seneschal,  appoint- 
ed by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being  is  lord,  claims  the  right  under  its  charter  of  inflicting  capital  punishment ;  but 
this  right  has  never  been  exercised,  at  least  in  modem  times." 

In  1841,  the  census  enumeration  of  ^*  persons  at  and  above  15  years  of  age,  who  ministered  to 
justice,"  exhibits  29  judges,  69  stipendiary  magistrates,  2  mayors,  16  sherifi*s,  24  coroners,  14  sen- 
eschals, 754  barristers,  32  proctors,  2,572  attorneys,  24  clerks  of  the  peace,  43  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  1  consular-agent,  26  public  notaries,  87  scriveners,  12  clerks  of  petty-sessions,  147  law 
clerks,  3,606  excise  and  stamp  officers,  33  civic  officers,  9  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  9,721 
constabulary  and  police,  1,398  bailiffs,  214  city  constables,  6  town  Serjeants,  477  jail-keepers,  4 
Serjeant s-at-mace,  and  21  watchmen. 

CRIME. 

The  state  of  crime  during  the  years  1826 — 1836,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Inspectors-General  of  Prisons,  was  as  follows : — 


Number 

chanced 

with 

crime. 

Total 
Convic- 
tions. 

Sentences, 
least  and  greatest 

■ 

Execu. 
tions. 

Proportion 

of 
ConTietlons 

to 
Population. 

TSAKS. 

6  Months' 
Imprison- 
ment and 
under. 

Capital. 

18-26 
1827 
18-28 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
ia33 
1834 
1835 
1836 

16,318 
18.031 
14,683 
15,271 
15,7W 
16,192 
16,056 
17,819 
21,381 
21,205 
23.891 

8,716 

10,207 

9,269 

9,449 

9.902 

9.605 

9,759 

11,444 

14,253 

15,216 

18,110 

6,283 
6,846 
5,449 
6,5-26 
7,506 
6,840 
6,905 
8,836 
11,190 
10,787 
13,464 

281 
346 
211 
224 
262 
307 
319 
237 
197 
179 
175 

34 
37 
21 
38 
39 
37 
39 
39 
43 
27 
14 

1  in  832 
1  in  735 
1  in  809 
1  in  815 
lin7n 
1  in  802 
1  in  799 
lin699 
1  in  561 
1  in  526 
lin442 

In  1837,  a  new  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the  returns,  to  distinguish  the  lighter  cases  at  petty- 
sessions  and  before  magistrates,  from  the  graver  cases  before  the  quarter-sessions  and  the 
assizes ;  and  the  state  of  crime  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  1842,  was  as  follows : — 


Ybahs. 

Summary 
Convictions. 

Naof 
Cases  at 

Assizes 

and 
Quarter. 
Sessions. 

Total 
Convicted. 

Sentences, 
least  and  greatest 

Execu. 
tions. 

1 

Petty 
Offences. 

Drunken, 
ness. 

6  Months' 
Imprison- 
ment and 
under. 

Capital 

of 
Convictions 

to 
Population. 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

9,649 
9.760 
16,812 
15,261 
13,177 
17,009 

8,769 
16,461 
38,678 
23,227 
28,649 
17,396 

14,804 

15,723 
26,392 
23,833 
20,796 
21,186 

9.536 
9.609 
12.049 
11,194 
9.287 
9.874 

6.186 
6.349 
7,726 
6,976 
5.624 
5,973 

154 
39 
26 
43 
40 
25 

10 
3 

17 
0 
5 
4 

1  in  839 
1  in  882 
lin666 
1  in  715 
1  in  880 
1  in  828 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  crime  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  years  1831 — 1842 ;  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  these 
amounts,  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  very  nearly  one-half  of 
that  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  it  also  gives  a  definite  statement  of  the  proportion  of  convictions 
to  popu?Ation  in  each  year  and  in  each  country : — 
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1 

IRELAND. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALEa 

Proportion  of  Convictions 
to  PopolatioD. 

Team. 

1 

• 

e 

III 

9i 

1 

rf 

1 

Proportion  of 
Committals  to 
Convictions,  per 
cent 

J 

1 

-6 

J 

Propor 
Commi 
Convict 
cent 

1 

3 

M 

1 

1 

• 

1 

s 

1 

1831 

16192 

9605  i  59*32 

307 

37 

19647 

13830 

70-38 

1601 

52 

lto809 

1  to  1005 

1832 

16056 

9759 

60-78 

319 

39 

20829 

14947 

71-76 

1449 

54 

—  796 

—    930 

1833 

17819 

11444 

64*22 

237 

39 

20072 

14446 

71-42 

931 

33 

—  680 

—    952 

1834 

21381 

14253 

66-66 

197 

43 

22451 

15995 

71-21 

480 

34 

—  545 

—    875 

1835 

21205 

15216 

72-22 

179 

27 

20731 

147-29 

7104 

523 

34 

—  516 

—    984 

1836 

23891 

18)10 

71-75 

175 

14 

20984 

14771 

70-39 

494 

17 

—  436 

—    981 

1837 

14804 

9536   64-61  | 

154 

10 

23612 

17090 

72*42 

438 

8 

—  828 

—    880 

1838 

157-23 

9609 

6111 

39 

3 

23094 

16785 

7106 

116 

6 

—  822 

—    893 

1839 

26392 

12049 

45-65 

66 

17 

24443 

17832 

72-95 

56 

11 

—  640 

-    871 

1840 

23833 

11194 

46-96 

43 

27187 

19927 

73*29 

77 

9 

-7-23 

-    775 

1841 

20796 

9287 

44-65 

40 

4 

27760 

20*280 

73*05 

80 

10 

—  880 

-    784 

1842 

21186 

9874 

41-41 

25 

4 

31309 

2*2733 

72*61 

57 

9 

—  831 

-    704 

The  returns  of  crime  arrange  offences  into  6  classes ;  1,  Against  the  person ;  2,  Against  pro- 
pertj,  with  violence;  3,  Against  property  without  violence;  4,  Against  property  maliciously; 
5,  Forgery  and  base  coin ;  6,  Miscellaneous  offences.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  offences  of  the 
greatest  and  least  enormity ;  and  in  the  year  1842,  the  number  of  greatest  and  least  crimes  in 
emch  class,  and  in  each  country,  was,  in 
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Greatest 

Murder   .     .     . 

11 

Swrrilege      ,     . 

_ 

Cattle  stealing 

303 

Arson     .     .     . 

15 

Forgery      .     . 

18 

Perjury      .     . 

- 

Least 

Common  assault  1,655 
Forcible  possession  243 
Simple  larceny  3,682 
Injuring  house?,  kc.  23 
Uttering  base  coin  49 
Riot  and  resdue      1,960 


Enoland. 
Greatest  Least 

Murder  ...     16  Common  assault       534 

Sacrilege     .     .     13  Forcible  possession     - 

Cattle  stealing    462  Simple  larceny     12,998 

Arson     ...     18  Injuring  bouses,  ice.   47 

Forgery       .     .Ill  Uttering  base  coin    341 

Perjury       .     .    37  Riot  and  rescue      1,063 


From  1818  till  1824,  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  for  twenty-one  kinds  of  offences, 
on  account  of  which  there  had  been  no  executions  during  several  preceding  years ;  in  1832,  it 
was  abolished  for  the  stealing  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  larceny  of  £5  in  a  house,  coining,  and 
most  kinds  of  forgery ;  in  1834,  it  was  abolished  for  the  offence  of  returning  from  transportation ; 
in  1835,  for  letter-stealing  in  the  post-office,  and  for  sacrilege ;  and,  in  1837,  for  all  crimes  except 
murder,  high-treason,  rape,  arson,  and  a  few  others  of  rare  occurrence.  A  diminution  of  the 
number  of  executions  was,  of  course,  not  effected  by  the  abolitions  of  1818 — 1824 ;  but  it  began 
to  be  rapid  and  great  after  1832,  and  it  has  eventually— even  in  spite  of  convictions  for  other 
offences — ^become  practically  commensurate  with  convictions  for  the  worst  cases  of  murder. 


PRISONS. 

The  Inspectors-general  of  the  Prisons  of  Ireland  derive  their  powers  from  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1826,  and  consolidating  all  previous  Prison  Acts ;  and  they  annually  inspect  and 
report  upon  each  prison  of  every  description  in  the  kingdom.  "  In  1821,  when  we  commenced  our 
important  duties,''  say  they  in  their  Report  for  1841,  ^^  we  found  the  county  gaols  of  Ireland  (with 
1  few  valuable  exceptions,  such  as  Limerick  and  Cork),  in  a  state  very  unpleasant  to  revert  to. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  scenes  of  filth,  fraud,  and  vice,  with  scarcely  one  good  resident  officer, 
without  accommodation,  clothing,  classification,  employment,  inspection,  school  instruction,  order, 
or  cleanliness ;  the  law  totally  disregarded,  male  and  female  prisoners  often  not  separated,  spirits 
lold  openly  in  many  gaols,  and  frequently  by  the  under-officers.  The  expenditure  in  the  diet 
amounting  to  9d.,  and  in  some  cases  Is.  per  head  per  day,  which  was  a  manifest  fraud  on  the 
county,  going  on  for  years  unobserved  or  at  least  unnoticed ;  the  families  of  prisoners  being  fre- 
quently fed  from  the  overplus  food  issued  to  each  prisoner — this  fact  can  scarcely  be  credited,  were 
it  not  that  the  commissioners  frequently  found  small  bags  of  meal  in  the  cells,  and  on  asking  the 
reason,  it  was  averred  that  it  was  the  saving  of  the  daily  issue,  kept  for  handing  over  to  visitors 
on  the  market  days.  In  the  reports  of  that  day  these  defects  were  noticed ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  the  grand  juries  in  general  took  up  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  the  evils  complained  of 
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were  gradually  removing,  and  new  gaols  or  additions  were  in  progress  of  building,  or  being  pre- 
sented for,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  City,  Drogheda,  Roscommon,  City  of  Limerick,  Sligo,  Monaghan, 
Longford,  Leitrim,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Clare,  Kilkenny,  Louth,  and  Dublin.  Limerick  and 
Cork  counties  had  already  built  new  gaols,  and  commenced  improvements  in  discipline.  In  a  very 
few  years  after,  the  following  counties  built  large  additions  or  new  gaols,  viz.,  Carlow,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Cavan,  Kerry,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary.  And,  finally, 
within  these  few  years,  the  following  counties  have  erected  new  gaols,  presented  for,  or  are  build- 
ing additions : — Antrim,  Westmeath,  Meath,  Kildare,  Waterford  County,  Wexford,  Fermanagh, 
Town  of  Galway.  And  there  remain  yet  to  be  built— ^Armagh,  City  of  Kilkenny,  City  of  Water- 
ford,  and  Dublin  City  (Newgate).  And  some  of  the  latter  are  town  gaols,  where  the  grand  juries 
are  looking  forward  to  sending  their  prisoners  to  the  countv  gaol  under  the  Corporation  Act.  It 
Ib  true  that  in  the  progress  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  mcrease  of  crime  with  the  populatiom 
many  of  the  above  prisons  require  additional  cells,  and  steps  are  annually  taken  to  provide  tbam. 
But,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the  evils  detailed  now  exist,  nor  can  exist  without  being  known,  in- 
quired into,  and  remedied.  In  most  of  the  prisons,  a  new  grade  of  qualified  governors  and  under- 
ofi&cers  are  provided,  as  vacancies  occurred,  from  the  good  feeling  of  high  sheriffs,  who  have  liber- 
ally abandoned  their  patronage  to  the  grand  juries,  boards  of  superintendence,  or  inspectors-gen- 
eral of  prisons,  and  these  local  boards  of  superintend«ice,  which  were  a  new  creati<m  under  the 
Prison  Act  of  1826,  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  worked  well,  and  to  their  zeal  is  owing  most 
of  the  improvements  in  the  Irish  gaol  department.  Classification  of  prisoners  according  to  crime, 
is  a  new  feature  within  these  20  years,  and  in  every  gaol  it  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  employment  and  industry  of  prisoners  are  increasing,  and  in  some  degree  to  be  found  in  aQ 
Irish  gaols,  without  exception.  The  inspection  of  a  turnkey  over  each  class  and  school  instruction 
is  the  practice  in  each  gaol,  and  a  gaol  dress  for  every  prisoner  is  very  general ;  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  good  order  of  all  the  county  prisons  is  borne  testimony  to  by  the  judges  of  assize,  and 
many  strangers  who  now  frequently  visit  these  establishments.  One  more  vital  improvement 
remains  to  be  noticed,  viz. :  the  change  from  licentiousness  to  order  in  the  female  side  of  the 
prison.  The  act  of  1826  provided  for  matrons  and  female  assistants  to  regulate  the  female  crimi- 
nals, and  now,  in  all  gaols,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  classes,  clothed,  instructed,  and  em- 
ployed, frequently  visited  by  benevolent  ladies,  under  the  regulations  of  Mrs.  Fry ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  reform  of  many  poor  criminals,  whose  case  must  have  been  hopeless  under  the  former 
vicious  system,  previous  to  1820,  when  almost  promiscuous  intercourse  was  permitted  in  some 
gaols  without  control  or  inspection." 

In  reference  to  Bridewells,  the  inspectors-general  say,  "  The  minor  prisons  of  Ireland;  under  this 
head,  amount  to  about  110,  and,  in  1821,  amounted  to  140,  including  manor  oourt  prisons.  They 
were  all,  with  four  exceptions,  literally  black  holes  or  dungeons,  and  so  called  commonly ;  there 
was  no  registry  of  the  inmates,  no  food,  or  inspection ;  and  committals  to  them,  as  well  as  dis- 
charges, were  unknown  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  system  opening  a  door 
for  the  greatest  abuse ;  and  the  commissioners  say  they  could  detail  instances  of  prisoners  being 
detained  for  months  in  them,  and  being  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  them  at  night,  as  an  act  of  neoes- 
Fo.rv  benevolence.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this  national  nuisance  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  Prison  Act  of  1826,  submitted  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum,  then 
chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  who  took  much  pains  to  correct  all  these  abuses,  and  worded  much  of 
the  act  himself,  by  altering  and  correcting  some  of  the  suggestions.  Almost  all  the  manor  court 
prisons,  and  several  bridewells,  were  abolished  by  this  act  of  parliament,  and  the  remainder  placed 
under  sound  regulations  and  checks ;  inspection  was  provided  for,  quarterly  returns  made  to  the 
commissioners'  office  of  all  committals  and  discharges,  and  food  secured  for  the  prisoners,  repairs 
enforced,  and  furniture  obtained." 

In  reference  to  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  inspectors-general  say,  "  The  places  of  confinement,  public 
and  private,  are  placed,  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  commissioners'  inspection.  The  only 
public  asylums  that  existed  when  they  commenced  duty  in  1821,  for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  were 
those  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  exclusive  of  a  few  private  asylums,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  which  were  conducted  on  humane  and  judicious  principles ;  all  others  were  temporary 
receptacles  for  idiots  and  incurable  cases,  in  the  gaols  and  houses  of  industry  scattered  through 
the  county  towns,  and  where  no  means  could  be  provided  for  the  cure  and  proper  care  of  such 
patients.  Classification  and  healthy  employment  could  not  be  obtained  in  such  places,  and  their 
cases  appeared  hopeless.  At  the  commissioners'  suggestion,  in  the  year  1823,  an  act  of  parliament 
passed,  legalizing  district  lunatic  asylums,  at  the  joint  expense  of  three  or  more  counties.  In 
the  following  year,  three  of  them  were  in  progress  of  building,  viz.,  at  Armagh,  Limerick,  and 
Belfast :  regulations  were  made  by  the  commissioners,  and  a^^roved  of  by  government,  for  regu- 
lating these  asylums,  and  there  now  exist  nine  of  them,  on  a  large  scale,  inchiding  in  their  several 
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districts  eyery  county  in  Ireland.  Thus  is  established  a  national  school  for  discovering  the  best 
node  of  treating  this  disease,  a  ground-work  is  laid  for  a  house  of  reception  for  all  pauper  cases 
of  lunacy  or  idiotism  in  the  kingdom,  only  requiring  an  additional  wing  to  the  building,  as  num- 
bers increase.  The  management  of  these  asylums,  both  medical  and  moral,  has  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  the  cures  effected,  and  convalescents  sent  home,  are  proofs  of  the  soundness  of 
the  treatment.  The  expense  is  heavy  on  the  public  doubtless,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
lessen  it ;  but  as  a  great  national  effort  to  relieve  all  such  cases,  the  conunissioners  are  of  opinion 
it  is  not  equalled  in  Europe  or  America.** 

The  new  feature  of  prison  discipline-^the  total  separation  of  prisoners  from  one  another  by 
means  of  separate  cells  by  day  and  night  and  separate  yards  for  exercise — ^is  thus  noticed  by  the 
inspectors-general  of  1841 :  *^  In  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  the  Irish  Commissioners  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  legalizing  this  separation  under  regidations ;  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  and  the  boards  of  superintendence,  by  a  circular  letter  from 
the  commissioners,  accompanied  by  a  small  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  cells,  and  enlarg- 
ing a  few  of  them,  with  the  view  of  gradually  commencing  the  system,  on  economical  terms,  and 
trying  by  experiment  its  effects,  previous  to  recommending  so  large  an  outlay  as  altering  the 
entire  prison  would  cost ;  and  it  is  but  right  to  state,  that  the  then  inspectors-general  of  prisons 
had  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  system  being  adopted  at  once,  without  some  checks 
and  protection  being  first  established  against  the  possibility  of  its  degenerating  into  any  thing 
like  cruelty,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  guards  and  inspection,  or  into  injury  to  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals, from  too  continued  a  confinement,  unless  accompanied  by  constant  employment,  the  use 
of  books,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  officers  or  visitors,  not  prisoners.** 

In  1842,  the  number  of  district  lunatic  asylums  was  10,  of  bridewells  105,  of  city  or  town  prisons 
14,  and  of  county  gaols  34.  One  of  the  lunatic  a^lums,  situated  at  the  city  of  Armagh,  served 
for  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh;  one  at  Limerick,  for  Limerick, 
Clare,  and  Kerry ;  one  at  Belfast,  for  Antrim  and  Down ;  one  at  Londonderry,  for  Londonderry, 
Donegal,  and  T^ne ;  one  at  Dublin,  for  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wicklow ;  one  at  Maryborough, 
for  Queen*8  county,  King's  county,  Westmeath,  and  Longford ;  one  at  Carlow,  for  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Kildare,  and  Wexford ;  one  at  Ballinasloe,  for  Qalway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Leitrim ;  one 
at  Waterford,  for  Waterford ;  and  one  at  Olonmel,  for  Tipperary.  Three  of  the  bridewells  were  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  4  in  Armagh,  3  in  Cavan,  3  in  Donegal,  1  in  Down,  1  in  Fermanagh,  2  in 
Leitrim,  3  in  Londonderry,  1  in  Louth,  2  in  Mayo,  2  in  Meath,  2  in  Monaghan,  4  in  Roscommon, 
1  in  ^go,  3  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Westmeath,  5  in  Clare,  17  in  Cork,  7  in  Gal  way,  8  in  Kerry,  3  in  Kil- 
kenny, 1  in  King*s  county,  6  in  Limerick,  3  in  Queen*s  county,  11  in  Tipperary,  2  in  Waterford,  3 
in  Wexford,  and  1  in  Wicklow.  Two  of  the  county  gaols  are  at  respectively  Athy  and  Naas  in  the 
county  of  Kildare ;  two  are  at  respectively  Gonmel  and  Nenagh  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  and 
one  is  at  the  assize-town  of  each  of  the  other  counties.  Tread-mills  exist  in  29  of  the  county  gaols ; 
and  those  of  Cava^i  and  Cork  are  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  the  29  mills,  and  have  an 
isoent  per  day  of  respectively  240  and  14,400  feet.  The  cost  of  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  ranges 
from  2|d.  per  day  in  the  county  gaol  of  Carlow,  to  5}d.  per  day  in  the  city  gaol  of  Kilkenny.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  county,  city,  and  town  gaols  was  £85,424  Os.  Id.  in  1841,  and  £82,664 
bs.  ^d.  in  1842. 


CONSTABULARY. 

An  efficient  police  force,  maintained  in  terms  of  an  act  of  6  William  IT.  exists  and  acts  in  every 
county,  city,  and  town  of  Ireland.  They  are  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  they  con- 
stantly carry  fire-arms,  and  are  in  a  state  of  efficient  discipline ;  a  few  are  mounted  as  cavalry ; 
and  all  parties  and  classes  are  at  all  times  available  as  a  military  force.  Small  bodies  of  three  or 
five  men  each  are  stationed  at  almost  all  the  villages,  at  many  of  the  hamlets,  and  even  at  places 
where  no  clusters  of  houses  exist ;  and  these,  besides  preserving  the  peace  in  small  circumjacent 
districts,  carry  expresses  from  station  to  station,  escort  prisoners,  and  promulgate  government 
notices  and  prodiunations.  The  force  is  classified  as  sulhconstables,  constables,  head-constables, 
sub-inspectors,  and  county  inspectors ;  each  of  the  classes  is  again  dassified  into  first,  second,  and 
third  rates ;  and  the  men  are  promoted  from  rate  to  rate,  and  from  class  to  class,  according  to 
their  good  conduct  and  the  length  of  their  service.  The  effective  strength  of  the  force,  on  Janu« 
try  1,  1843,  consisted  of 
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Inspector-general 

1 !  Sub-Inspectors,    2d  Rate 

Deputy  Inspectors-general 

2i     Ditto                3d     „ 

Provincial  Inspectors 

2   Head  Constables,  Ist    „ 

Receiver 

1        Ditto                2d     „ 

Surgeon 

1  i  Constables 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

1 

Sub-Constables,    1st    „ 

Paymasters 

18 

Ditto                 2d    „ 

County  Inspectors,  1st  Rate 

5 

Ditto                    2d      „ 

22 

To- 

Ditto                    3d      „ 

8 

Sub-Inspectors,  Extra  Rate 

6 

Cavalry 

Ditto                 1st       „ 

72 

80 

56 

42 

219 

1.419 

6,163 

923 

9,043 

304 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  whole  expenditure  upon  the  constabularj  force,  including  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  of  Ireland,  in  each  county,  city,  and  town,  for  the  year  ended  3Ist  Decem- 
ber, 1842 :— 


COUNTY,  CITY,  and  TOWN. 

Whole  Expenditure 
for  each. 

COUNTY,  CITY,  akd  TOWN. 

Whole  Expenditure 
for  each. 

£         t.     d. 

£       «.     d. 

Antrim 

10,787  17    H 

Leitrim 

9,245    7    5} 

Armagh 

7,459    5    1 

Limerick 

17,720  17  11 

Carlow 

8,008    6    5i 

Limerick,  City 

3,764  11    ^ 

Carrickfergus,  Town    - 

179  18    3f 

Londonderry     - 

5,277  11    ^ 

Cavan 

9,782    7    7f 

Longford 

8,823  14    e 

Clare 

15,366    2    5\ 

Louth 

9,446  11    7 

Cork 

07,237  14    2 

Mayo 

14,090    4    6 

Cork,  City 

5,017    4    5i 

Meath 

15,327    7    7 

Donegal 

12,089    8    4^ 

Monaghan 

6,699    4    6 

Down 

9,433    7  lOf 

Queen's 

15,176  14    5* 

Drogheda,  Town 
Dublin 

555    9  Ui 

Roscommon 

12,722    3    01 

10,604    6    4^ 

Sligo 

8,995    7    5l 

Fermanagh 

6,954    2    7i 

Tipperary 

40,823  11    0 

Galway 

23,702    3    H 

TjTone 
Waterford 

7.746    7    3 

Gal  way.  Town 

1,870  13  10^ 

8,383  11     0 

Kerry 

10,402  11    5\ 

Waterford,  City 

2,156  13    9 

Kildare 

12,573  19    3^ 

Westmeath 

12,361    8    Si 

Kilkenny 

18,568  10    5r 

Wexford 

13,338    4    7l 

Kilkenny,  City 

1,008    1     2 

Wicklow 

10,505  13    7i 

King's 

13,681     2  llf 

Reserve 

4,794  10  10| 

The  total  of  these  sums  is  £432,682  10s.  l^d. ;  and  the  total,  after  the  addition  of  some  general 
items,  is  £441,605  6s.  ll^d.  The  proportion  of  this  total  cost  borne  by  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  empire  was  £263,473  6s.  2d. ;  and  the  proportion  borne  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of 
Ireland  was  £178,132  Os.  9^d.  In  1843,  the  total  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  was  £436,162. 
In  1836-7,  the  first  year  of  its  re-^rganization,  it  was  £367,276.  A  statement  of  the  number  and 
salaries  of  stipendiary  magistrates  has  already  been  given  in  the  section  on  '  Government.* 


MILITARY. 

The  disembodied  militia  of  Ireland  consists  of  346  officers  and  326  staff;  and  is  maintained  at 
the  annual  cost  of  £33,689.  The  arms  in  possession  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland  are  distributed 
principally  in  Ulster,  and  consist  of  26,360  muskets,  30  pistols,  367  carbines,  and  1,398  spears. — 
The  total  of  military,  rank  and  file,  quartered  in  Ireland  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  years  1833 
-—40,  was  as  follows : — 


Rank  ako  File. 

Total. 

CATaliy. 

ArtUlery. 

In&ntry. 

1st  January  1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

2,064 
2,339 
1,887 
1,845 
1,839 
1,641 
1,443 
873 

873 
873 
876 
809 
809 
751 
745 
743 

21,061 
19,823 
16,199 
15,252 
15,832 
15,028 
14,076 
13,340 

23,998 
23,035 
18,962 
17,906 
18,480 
17,420 
16,264 
14,956 
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The  total  of  military,  rank  and  file,  quartered  in  Ireland  in  December,  1843,  was  21,210 ;  theae 
were  distributed  in  the  proportions  of  6,788  within  the  military  district  of  Dublin,  2,894  within 
that  of  Belfast,  4,210  within  that  of  Athloue,  3,445  within  that  of  Limerick,  and  3,873  within  that 
of  Cork  ;  and  they  consisted  of  81  sappers  and  miners,  1,045  artillery,  69  marine  artillery,  2,090 
cavalry,  17,295  in&ntry,  and  628  marines.  The  cost  of  a  regiment,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
estimates,  is  from  £17,000  to  £27,000  a-ycar;  and  the  following  is  the  computed  annual  cost  of 
the  above  force,  the  computation  being  based  upon  the  data  furnished  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance  estimates  of  the  preceding  session  of  parliament : — 


£ 

f.   d. 

£       s.  d. 

Artillerv,  Engineer,  and  Marines 

69,960  13    4 

67th  Foot 

. 

-      26,620    4  10 

Cavalrw  RegimenU. 
1st  Royal  Dragoons 

69th  ditto 

- 

-      26.620    4  10 

22,264 

7    0 

72nd  Highlanders 

.      26,620    4  10 

2iMi            ditto 

17.103 

1    4 

DepSU. 

3rd             ditto 

22,264 

7    0 

Ist  Royals, 

Ist  battalion 

-        6,592    8    5 

4th             ditto 

22,264 

7    0 

Ist  ditto, 

2nd 

ditto      - 

.        6,592    3    5 

5th             ditto 

22,264 

7    0 

I4th  Foot 

. 

6,655    1    2k 

lOth  Hu9sare 

22,264 

7    0 

27th  ditto 

. 

6,655    1    2^ 

llth    ditto 

22,264 

7    0 

30th  ditto 

-        6,655    1     2h 

In/amtry  Regimenti, 
5th  Royal  Fusiliers 

33rd  ditto 

6,655    1    2 

26,620 

4  10 

43rd  ditto 

6,643  11     0 
6.655    1     2 

llth  Foot 

26,620 

4  10 

46th  ditto 

16th  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

47th  ditto 

6,655    1    2 

24tb  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

60th  ditto 

-        6,779  12    7 

S4th  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

74th  ditto 

6,655    1    24 

36ch  ditto 

26.620 

4  10 

8l8t  ditto 

6,655    1    2| 

45th  ditto 

37,305 

9    5 

82nd  ditto 

6,655    1    2^ 

53rd  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

85th  ditto 

6,643  11    04 

5ith  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

89th  ditto 

6.655    1    2^ 

56th  ditto 

26,620 

4  10 

90th  ditto 

6,643  11    0^ 

60th  Rifles,  Ist  battalion 

27,118  10    4 

Rifle  Brigade,  1 

Bt  battalion 

.        6,814    3     U 

6l8t  Foot 

31,404 

9    2 

65th  ditto 

26.620 

4  10 

£802.441    0  Ui 

66th  ditto 

26.620 

4  10 

Besides  this  military  force,  there  was  a  naval  armament  composed  of  one  flag-officer  and 
wite,  £1,500. 


Name  or  Ship. 

Guni. 

Men. 

Annnol  Cost 

Caledonia  Flag  Ship.  Rear- Admiral  Bowles 

120 

850. 

£38,000 

Fox  Frigate               .... 

42 

350 

18,000 

Iris  ditto                    ...           - 

26 

250 

8.500 

Lynx  sloop                 -            .            -            - 

3 

75 

2.500 

Snipe  ditto                 -            .            -            - 

2 

50 

1,500 

Penelope  Steamer      -            -            -            - 

22 

250 

12,000 

Stromboli  ditto          -            .            -            - 

6 

150 

6,500 

Flamcr  ditto               .            .            .            . 

6 

150 

6,500 

Tartarus  ditto            -            .            -            - 

2 

75 

4,500 

Volcano  ditto             -            -            -            - 

2 

75 

4,500 

Rhadamanthus           .... 
Total 

2 

75 

4,500 

233 

2.350 

£108.500 

REPRESENTATION. 

In  1793,  no  fewer  than  200  of  the  300  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  asserted 
hj  Mr.  Orattan  to  be  the  nominees  of  private  individuals ;  and  from  40  to  50  were  understood  to 
be  each  returned  by  a  constituency  of  not  more  than  10  electors.  The  Irish  parliament,  just 
before  the  Legislative  Union,  abolished  83  nomination  boroughs,  and  voted  £1,245,000  of  com- 
peoaation  to  their  owners  or  ^  patrons,'  as  compensation  for  disfiranchisement ;  the  Act  of  Union 
raboed  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  100 ;  and  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.,  added  6  to  this  number.  The  present  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  204  in 
number,  send  28  of  their  number  to  represent  them  for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  bishops 
•eod  4  of  their  number  in  rotation  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  counties,  the  university,  and  the  boroughs,  send  respectively  64,  2,  and  39  members 
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to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  present  state  of  the  franchise  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables : — 

Abstract  of  a  Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Parliamentary  Electors  Registered  for  Cocm- 
TIE8,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  in  Ireland,  on  the  Ist  day  of  February  in  each  of  the  Years  1835 
and  1843. 


£50 

£50 

£iO 

£-^0 

£10 

£10 

Rent. 

'                     C0DNTIE8. 

Lease- 

Free- 

Free- 

Lease- 

Free- 

Lease- 

charg- 

TotaL 

1 

holders 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

ers. 

Total  Number  Registered) 

to  Ist  of  February,  1835 

11,150 

2 

7,054 

1,034 

44,575 

4,4d5 

788 

69,048 

Total  Number  Registered 

from  Ist  of  February,  1835,  1 
,  to  1st  of  February,  1843, 

12,823 

2 

5,426 

1,534 

37,252 

5,087 

1,625 

63.389 

inclusive 

Number  and  Qualification  of  Parliamentary  Electors. 

£50 

£20 

£30 

£10 

£10 

40#. 

£10 

t:^ 

i 

u*^  . 

Crrifs. 

Free- 

Free- 

Lease- 

Free- 

Lease- 

Free. 

Hoose- 

H 

g 

%  0%  ^ 

TutaL 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

h 

Hs' 

Total  Number  Regis-  ) 

teredtolstofFeb-y 

759 

772 

867 

214 

1,087 

1,502 

8,290 

33 

4,525 

— 

17,549 

ruarv,  1835      ..  > 
Total  Number  Regis-' 

tered  from  1st  of 

February,  1835,  to  « 

1,314 

615 

1.117 

264 

1,798 

408 

14,335 

54 

7,186 

— 

27,091 

Ist    of   February, 

1843,  inclusive       J 

Number  and  Qualification  of  Parliamentary  Electors. 


BoaoooBS. 

Free- 
holders. 

Lease, 
holders. 

Householders. 

th 

other 

Corporate 

Right  (if 

•ny). 

Total 

£10              £5 

1 

"1     1 

Total  Number  Registered 
to  1st  of  February,  1835 
Total  Number  Registered' 
from  1st  of  February,  1835» 
to  1st  of  February,  1843,  j 
indusive         .        .          J 

1,6-24 
633 

14 
26 

10.867 
16,437 

923 
240 

4 
7 

2,817 
2,066 

25 
56 

16,274 
19.465 

Total  number  of  Parliamentary  Electors,  of  all  descriptions  of  qualification,  registered  for 

counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1835             .        .  102,871 

Total  number  registered  from  1st  of  February,  1835,  to  Ist  of  February,  1843  109,945 

Increase 7.074 

Total  number  of  Parliamentary  Electors,  of  all  descriptions  of  qualification,  registered  for 

counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  to  the  Ist  of  Fehruary,  1837             .        .  124,277 

Total  number  registered  from  1st  of  February,  1835,  to  1st  of  February,  1843                .  109,945 

Decrease 14,332 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  at  the  Lcgislatiye  Union,  and  of  the  com- 
pensations awarded,  and  the  claims  for  compensation  rejected : — 

6?(>^A7Z4il*i?/y— Richard  Earl  of  Shannon,  j£l5,000.  C<utlemarti/r—BichQxd  Earl  of  Shannon, 
.£16,000.  CAarifvilU—'Bichsiid  Earl  of  Shannon,  £7,500  ;  Edmund  Earl  of  Cork,  £7,500.  Nac- 
cadle — The  Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Dayid 
Latouche,  £15,000.  ^a/Zi/wX-i^— Charles  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  £15,000.  St.  Johnstcirn,  in  tAs 
couiUy  of  Longford — The  Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Granard,  £15,000.  Mvlling<ir — George  EarL 
of  Granard,  £15,000.  Harristowii — ^The  Sovereign  Burgesses  and  Freemen  of  Harristown,  and 
John  Latouche,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Boyle — Robert  Earl  of  Erris,  Executor  of  Robert  late  Earl  of 
Kiugstown,  £16,000.     Longford — Thoma*  Earl    of  Longford,  £16,000.     AugherSoYm  James 


IKTRODUCTIOK.  CXXl 

MArquis  of  Aberoorn,  j£l5,000.    Kilbe^^n — GusiavuB  Lambart,  Esq.,  ;£15,000.   Cate^tf^ar^Richard 
Earl  of  Lacan,  £15,000.    jSTt/nwittocit— Richard  OUver,  Esq.,  ^£16,000.    DuUek^Th^  Portreeve  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Duleek,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  King  and  Robert  French,  Esq., 
Executors  and  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  Henry  Bruen,  Esq.,  j£  15,000.     Taghnum — ^The  For- 
treeTe  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Taghmon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  King  and  Robert 
French,  Esq.,  Executors  and  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  Henry  Bruen,  j£  15,000.     Carrickdrumr' 
fM</U~Robert  Earl  of  Leitrim,  ;£15,000.    Bdiurbd^kimsn  Earl  of  Belmore,  £15,000.    Bally^ 
ikannon — ^Armar  Earl  of  Belmore,  £15,000.    NtvstoumrArde^ — James  Earl  of  Caledon,  £15,000. 
5?.  Jokratown^  in  the  county  nf  Donegal — Alice  Countess  of  Wicklow,  the  Right  Hon.  William  For- 
ward, the  Hon.  Hugh  Howard,  £15,000.    Banagker — Right  Hon.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby, 
£15,000.     CaUanr—Qteotg'Q  Lord  Callan,  £15,000.     Baltimore— Sir  John  Freke,  Bart.,  £15,000. 
/>jii^teM«^<p— Richard  Boyle  Townsend,  £15,000.     Carytfort-^ ohn  Earl  of  Carjrsfort,  £15,000. 
Ratheormaci — Francis  Earl  of  Bandon,  Hayes  Lord  Viscount  Doneraile,  and  Sampson  Stawell, 
£iq.,  suryiying  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  William  late  Lord  Riversdale,  which  bears  date  the 
25th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1787,  £15,000.    JlilUborough — Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
£l5,00t^.    Monaghan — William  Henry  Earl  of  Clermont,  Robert  Lord  Rossmore,  Right  Hon. 
Theophilus  Jones,  and  Henry  Westenra,  Esq.,  £15,000.    Lifford — John  Earl  Erne,  £15,000.    Itat- 
oatA — George  Lowther,  Esq.,  £15,000.    /br^— Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire,  £15,000.    Ard/ert — 
John  Earl  of  Glandore,  £15,000.     6^oirmnr— Henry  Welbore,  Lord  Viscount  Clifden,  £15,000. 
Thonuutoicn — Henry  Welbore,  Lord  Viscount  Clifden,  £15,000.     Clonmines — Charles  Marquis  of 
Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Ballycurry,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Ewi^  £15,000.    ^/moM*— Charles- Marquis  of  Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Totten- 
him,  of  Ballycurry,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Esq.,  £15,000.    Fethard,  in  the  countg  of  Wexford — 
Ch&rlcs  Marquis  of  Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Ballycurry,  in  the 
covmty  of  Wicklow,  Esq.,  £15,000.    Bangor — Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  Hon.  Somerset 
Batlcr,  conmionly  called  Lord  Viscount  Ikerrin,  £7,600 ;  the  Hon.  Edward  Ward,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Ward,  £7,500.    Jamestotcn — Gilbert  King,  Esq.,  £7,500 ;  John  King,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  John  King, 
Archdeacon  of  Killalla,  and  the  Sovereign  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Jamestown,  £7,500. 
K\By(€agh — Sir  James  Stevenson  Blackwood,  £15,000.    Neuhorough,  otherwise  Oorey — Stephen 
Ram,  Esq.,  £15,000.    Blessingion — Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire,  £15,000.     TTtcXi^ot^— William 
Tighe,    Esq.,   £15,000.     Caw/i— Theophilus    Clements,    Esq.,   £7,500;    Thomas   Nesbitt,   Esq., 
X7,iiOO.    Philipstoicn — George  Earl  of  Belvedere,  Robert  Herbert  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  and  John 
King,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Lanesborough,  his  wife,  £15,000.     Carlingford — Arthur 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  £7,500 ;  Thomas  Moore,  William  Moore,  and  Robert  Ross  Rowan,  Esqrs., 
Guardians  of  Ross  Balfour  Moore,  Esq.,  a  minor,  £7,500.    Innietiogus — William  Tighe,  Esq.,  and 
the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Innistiogue,  £15,000.    Dunletr — ^The  Right  Hon, 
John  Foster,  £7,500 ;  Henry  Coddington,  of  Oldbridge,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Esq.,  and  the 
Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Dunleer,  £7,500.    Askeaton — Henry  Thomas  Earl  of 
Carrick,  the  Hon.  Somerset  Butler,  commonly  called  Lord  Ikerrin,  £6,850 ;  the  Hon.  Edward 
^faisey,  £n,a50.    Sir  Joseph  Hoare,  Bart.,  £200;   Sir  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.,  £1,100.     Charlemont-- 
Francis  William  Earl  of  Claremont,  £15,000.    Middleto^i — George  Lord  Viscount  Middleton,  and 
H)Terei;?n  BailiflTs  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Midleton,  £15,000.    Naaa — John  Earl  of 
3faTo,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Bourke,  the  Sovereign  Portreeve,  Burgesses,  and  Community  of 
the  Borough  of  Naas,  £15,000.    Maryborough — ^Thc  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pamell,  Bart.,  £7,500; 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Henry  Coote,  £7,500.    Enniscorthg — Cornelius  Lord  Lismore,  £12,300 ; 
Rohert  Cornwall,  Esq.,  £2,700.    Atherdee,  other wi^  A  rdee--Chai\c8  Ruxton,  Esq.,  and  William 
Parkinson  Ruxton,  Esq.,  £7,500 ;  William  Ruxton,  Esq.,  £7,500.    Doneraile — Hayes  Lord  Viscount 
Doneraile,  £15,<KK).    LaneMrt)rough'—Luke  Lord  Clonbrock,  £15,0(K).    AV/*— Thomas  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Bective,  £15,000.    Lisinore — William  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
£15,000.     7Vi/%A--William  Duke  of  Devonshire,  £15,000.    AVtrfotni-ZiwiarcoW/— Robert  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  £7,500 ;  the  Hon.  Henry  Robert  Stewart,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  £7,500.    Kilhfbegs,  otherwim  Cailebeggy  Henry  Earl  Conyngham,  £15,000.    Athenrg — ^Theo- 
philus Blakeney,  Esq.,  £15,000.    Athbog^oYm  Earl  of  Damley,  £15,000.    Z2o/^i/y^a«— Edward 
btc  Earl  of  Aldborough  in  his  lifetime,  John  Earl  of  Aldborough,  by  the  name  of  the  Hon.  John 
Stratford,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Paul  Stratford,  and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  0*Neal  Stratford, 
£1.5.iKX).    Fethard^  county  of  Tipperary — Cornelius  Lord  Lismore,  £7,500 ;  Thomas  Barton,  Esq., 
the  Sovereign  and  Free  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Fethard,  £7,500.     Trim — ^The  Hon.  William 
Weliealey  Pole,  on  behalf  of  Richard  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  £15,000.     rwciwi— The  Hon.  Walter 
Telverton,  £1,000 ;  John  Lord  Clanmorris,  £14,000.    Knocliopher—Sir  George  Shee,  Bart.,£l,137 
10s. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.,  £13,8«2  10s.     Granard— George  Fulk  Lyttle- 
t/on,  Esq.,  William  Fulk  Greville,  Esq.,  £15,000.   ^My— William  Lord  Ennismore,  £1,200 ;  WUliam 
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Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Soyercign  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Athj,  £13,600. 
KUdare — William  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Sovereign  Provosts  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
Kildare,  £15,000.  Raruialstownr-'Ch^xXes  Henry  St  John  Earl  O'NelUe,  £15,000.  Straham-^ 
John  James  Marquis  of  Abercom,  £15,000.  TvUk — James  Caulfield,  Esq.,  Guardian  of  St.  Qeorge 
Caulfield,  Esq.,  a  minor,  £15,000.  Donegal — Arthur  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Saunders 
Gore,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Sudley,  £15,000.  Roscommon — Henry  Lord  Mount  Sand- 
ford,  £15,000.  Navan — John  Lord  Tara,  £7,500.  Peter  Earl  of  Ludlow,  the  Hon.  AugUBtus 
Ludlow,  commonly  called  Lord  Preston,  and  the  Portreeve,  Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Borough 
of  Navan,  £7,500.  Saint  (7anu»— None,  £15,000.  CUy  of  Clogher—l^ovLe,  £15,000.  Old  Leighlin 
— None,  £15,000.  Antrim — Clotworthy  Earl  of  Massareene,  £3,750;  Hon.  Henry  Skeffington, 
£3,750.  Hon.  WiUiam  John  Skeffington,  £3,750 ;  Hon.  Chichester  Skeffington,  £3,750.  Swords 
— None,  £16,000.    Total  number  of  Boroughs  abolished,  83. 

The  following  return  shows  the  total  number  of  Members  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
several  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland ;  with  the  amount  of  populaticm  of  each 
county,  city,  town,  and  borough,  in  1841 : — 


COUNTT. 


CITY,  TOWN. 


BOROUGH. 


Number 
of  Members 
Returned. 


Population. 


Total  Number 

of  Members 

Returned  fur  earh 

County. 


ToUl  Population 
of  tiie  County. 

including 
Citjr,  Totrn,  or 

Borough. 


Antrim 

Abmaoh 

Caklow 

Cavaw 
Clarb 


Cork 


Donegal 
Down   - 


Dublin 
Fermanagh • 
Galway 
Kerry  • 


KiLDARE 

Kilkenny 


King's  - 

JiEITRIM 

Limerick 
Londonderry 


Longford 

LOVTH 


Mayo    - 
Meath 


Belfast  (Borough) 
Carrickfemis  (Co.  Town) 
Lisbum  (Borough) 


Armagh  (Borough) 
Carlow  (Borough) 


Eanis  (Borough) 


Bandon  (Borough) 
Cork  (City) 
Kinsale  (Bonough) 
Mallow  (Bonough) 
Youghal  (Borough) 


Downpatriek  (Borough) 
Newry  (Borough)  - 


Dublin  (City) 


Enniskillen  (Borough) 
Galway  (Co.  Town) 


Tralee  (Borough) 
Kilkenny  (City)    - 


Limerick  (City)    - 


Londonderry  (City) 
Coleraine  (Borough) 


Drogheda  (Co.  Town) 
Dundalk  (Borough) 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


63,626 
9.379 
7.524 

10.245 

10.409 

9,318* 

8,275' 
106.055 
6,918 
6,851 
9.939 

4,866* 
13,227 

238,531* 

5,686* 

32,511 

11,363 

23,625 

65,296 

15,150 
6,255 


19,260 
10,782 


360,875 

232,893 

86,228 
243,156 
286,394 

854,118 

296,448 
361,446 

872,773 

156,481 
440,196 

298,880 

114,486 

202,420 

146,857 
155,297 

830,029 

222,174 

115,491 

128,240 

888,887 
188,828 
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COUNTY. 


CITY,  TOWN, 

OE 

BOROUGH. 


Number 
uf  Members 
Iletumed. 


PopoUtkm. 


Total  Number 

of  If  embers 

Returned  for  the 

County. 


Total  PopulAaoa 
of  the  County, 

including 
Ci^,  Town,  or 


MOITAOHAN 
R0«COMMOH 

8uoo    - 

TiPPEKART 


TnoNB 
Waterfoed 

Weitmbath 
Wezfoed 

i  WiCTtLOW 


I 


Portarlington  (Borough) 


Sligo  (Borough)    - 

Clonmel  (Borough) 
Cashel  (Borough)  - 


Dungannon  (Borough)  -  - 


Dungarvon  (Borough) 
Waterford  (City)  - 


Athlone  (Borough) 


New  Ross  (Borough) 
Wexford  (Borough) 


2 

2. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


3,106 


14,318 

13,505" 
8,027 

3,801' 

12,382 
29,288 

6,393' 

7,543' 
11,252 


2 
3 
2 
3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 
2 


200,442 
153,930 
253,589 
181,002 

435,553 

312,956 

196,187 

141,300 

902,033 
126,143 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Ireland, 
presented  to  parliament  their  voluminous  reports  and  appendices  in  1835 ;  and,  according  to  their 
it&tements  in  these  documents,  thej  found  that  99  corporations  appeared  to  have  exercised  cor- 
ponte  functions  during  the  last  century ,-^that  7  other  municipalities  which  possessed  parliamen- 
tary franchise  at  the  Legislative  Union  were,  at  not  very  remote  periods,  corporate  bodies, 
constituted  under  royal  charters  still  on  record, — that  6  other  municipaJities  which  possessed  par- 
lUmentary  franchise,  had  no  charter  of  incorporation,  but  are  noticed  in  ancient  records  as  having 
had  either  a  corporate  capacity  or  burgage  tenure, — ^that  6  other  boroughs,  possessed  charters  of 
parliamentary  franchise,  but  had  not  the  character  of  municipal  corporations, — ^that  25  other 
ancient  towns,  villages,  or  quondam  seats  of  population  possessed  some  historical  claims  to  early 
nonicipal  character,  but  have  not  figured  in  modern  times  as  municipalities,  and  are  not  known 
to  have  ever  had  parliamentary  franchise, — that  only  63  of  all  the  municipal  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  effectively  existing,  or  to  be  exercising  corporate  functions,  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners*  reports, — that  the  corporaticms  of  30  towns  became  extinct  between  1800 
and  1835, — ^that  8  other  towns,  once  corporate  and  municipal,  but  now  without  any  effective  cor- 
porations, continued  to  possess  either  some  exercise  of  corporate  functions,  or  some  remnant  of 
corporate  property, — that  in  only  23  of  the  existing  effective  corporations  had  the  commonalty  or 
freemen,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  voice  in  or  control  over  the  election  of  the  corporate  officers,  or 
the  management  of  some  of  the  corporate  business, — that  44  of  the  total  number  of  corporate 
towns  cither  existed  as  such  by  prescription,  or  had  municipal  character  previous  to  the  reign  of 
James  I^ — and  that  of  the  remaining  number  of  municipal  corporations,  46  were  created  by 
James  1. 1  by  Charles  I.,  and  15  by  Charles  II.  In  the  71  boroughs  in  which  there  were  existing 
corporations  or  corporators : — 


Tbey  found  the  corporations  composed  of  definite  classes  only  in 
„  ,,  indefinite  clashes  only  in 

,,  both  definite  and  indiefinite  classes  in 


In  boroughs  in  which  the  number  is  definite. 

Corpora  ton. 
It  i9  in  5 

,,     10  above 

—15 
Is  boroogbs  where  there  are  indefinite  classes. 
It  is  in  21 

,,     12  above 

tt      5  ,, 


15 
13 
43 

71 


10 


20 
50 


Corporators 
under  10 
and  under  20 


not  exceeding  20 
50 
100 


cxxir 


Numbers  not  stated  in 
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It  is  in  2 

M            ^ 

*,      4 
„      1 
„      1 
.,      1 
-J2 

above             100 

200 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

not  exceeding  200 
200 
„       1,000 
„       2,000 
„       3,000 
»       4,000 

67 
ed  in         4 

71 


These  numbers  are  considerablj  increased  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill — now  in  full 
operation.    The  amount  of  property  possessed  hy  the  Corporations  is  as  follows : — 


In  5  boroufi:h9 

the  annual  revenue  is 

. 

. 

under 

£20 

3 

' 

above 

£20  and  not 

exceeding 

50 

5        , 

^ 

ft 

50 

tt 

100 

10 

*  1 

t 

»» 

100 

200 

3 

• 

200 

300 

2 

,^ 

300 

400 

1 

^ 

^^ 

400 

500 

2 

^ 

,^ 

500 

600 

, 

f, 

600 

700 

, 

,, 

700 

800 

►f 

>» 

900 

1,000 

»♦ 

1,000 

2,000 

t$ 

2,000 

3,000 

»• 

t* 

4,000 

5,000 

t» 

6.000 

7,000 

^ 

it 

7,000 

8,000 

*f 

>» 

20,000 

90,000 

41 

90  there  is  no  revenue. 

71 

The  following  is  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Debt. 


CtacviTt. 

Number  of 
Corporatioiu 

included  in 
the  Abstracts. 

Number  of 

harlne 
Property. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Number 

in 

Debt 

* 

Debt 

Southern 

Midland 

Western 

South-eastern 

North-eastern 

North-western 

DttbHn 

9 
22 
19 
17 
15 
18 

1 

4 

8 
5 

10 
8 
5 

1 

£7,833 
1,144 
6,030 

10,887 
5,820 
1,601 

28,077 

£7,342 

756 

3,222 

10,002 

4,967 

782 

30,206 

4 
1 
2 
6 
3 
4 
1 

£10,448 
73 

71.247 
18,537 
84,856 

Totals 

95 

41 

61.3^  1    57,271) 

21 

Irrespective  of  the  Corporations,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  9th  year  of  George  IV.,  ch.  82,  for 
enabling  Commissioners  to  be  elected  in  every  city  and  tovm  in  Ireland,  to  light,  pave,  and  cleanse 
their  respective  districts ;  and  by  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  632,  dated  August  24th» 
1843,  the  names  of  the  CommissionerB  of  each  town,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  houses 
rated  since  the  commencement  of  the  act  being  brought  into  operation,  are  fully  detailed. 

A  new  municipal  act  which  came  into  operation  in  November,  1841,  divides  each  borough  of 
12,000  or  upwards  of  inhabitants  into  wards,  appoints  it  to  be  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  and 
by  a  certain  number  of  aldermen  and  councillors,  vests  the  election  of  the  aldermen  and  coun- 
cillors in  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  right  of  their  property,  recog- 
nizes the  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin  as  Lord  Mayor,  and  that  of  each  other  borough  as  either 
mayor,  sovereign,  provost,  or  portreeve,  and  renders  all  former  corporations  of  the  boroughs, 
deftinct. — The  total  number  of  pariiamentary  boroughs,  since  the  Reform  Act,  is  33 ;  and  some  of 
these  are  wholly  civic,  while  others  arc  partly  civic  and  partly  rm*al.    Those  wholly  civic  are 
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Aimagh,  Athlone,  Bandon,  Belfast,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Ooleraine,  Dnndalk,  DungannoB,  Ennifl^ 
Enniskillen,  Kinsale,  Londonderry,  Mallow,  New  Ross,  Tralee,  Wexford,  and  Youghal ;  and  thoM 
which  have  rural  districts  as  well  as  civic  arc  Carrickfergus,  Cashel,  Cork,  Downpatrick,  Drogfaeda, 
PaUia,  Dungarvan,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Lisbum,  Newry,  Fortarlington,  SUgo,  and 
Waterford. 


EDUCATION, 

''The  following  table,^  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  of  1841,  ''will  show  the  propor- 
tions to  the  population  5  years  old  and  upwards,  of  the  number  of  ignorant,  together  with  some 
•ther  interesting  comparisons.  The  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  edu- 
cttion: — 


Percent 
of  the 

Peroent 

Katto  which 

the  numbers 

of  persons 

ministering 

to  Education 

bear  to  the 

population 

b4>t\veen  5  and 

15  years  of 

a^e. 

Percent 
of  the 

Percent 

Ratio  which 
thenumben 

COUNTIES 
TOWNS. 

Who  can 
neUbcr 

Head  nor 
Write, 

Sjrearsold 
and  up. 

ofUw 
popula- 

Uon  firoxn 
5  to  10 

attending 
Schools. 

COUNTIES 

axD 

TOWNS. 

popnUaon 
who  can 

neither 
Head  nor 

Write. 
5  years  old 

and  up. 

age. 

1  Curickiergus 

ISIM 

28- 

Ito    91 

Tipperary    - 

51-01 

22-5 

1  to  131 

BeMkst  To\%Ti      - 

2113 

281 

1  -    74 

Longford 

51-22 

16.6 

1  -  162 

Antrim 

23-82 

21-6 

1  -.  126 

Kilkenny 

51-24 

27-2 

1  -  125 

Doblin  City 

2516 

25-8 

I  -    46 

Monagbui    • 

51-31 

13-5 

1-174 

Down 

27-46 

24-5 

1  -  136 

Cavan 

51-47 

157 

1  -169 

29-36 

251 

I  -  125 

Westmeath 

52-10 

20-7 

1-  140 

DnbHn          -        - 

34-93 

32- 

I  -    55 

Galway  To\i7i     - 

54-37 

55-4 

1-    74 

Cork  City    - 

3562 

58-5 

1  -    62 

Meath 

54-52 

191 

1  ^  136 

Wgterford  City    - 

36-28 

27-9 

I  -    54 

Limerick 

55.32 

279 

1  -  153 

Quiow 

38*02 

33-5 

I  -    98 

Leitrim 

57-28 

13- 

1  -  176 

Kilkenny  City 

40-67 

31-3 

1  -    70 

Louth 

6107 

19-1 

1  ~  140 

Wicklow      -        - 

41-26 

31-3 

1  -    97 

Donegal 

61-66 

15- 

1  -  192 

Wexford      - 

41-26 

30-8 

1  -    98 

Clare            -        - 

63-07 

17-9 

1  -  172 

Qweu'fl 

41-62 

22- 

1  -  117 

Roscommon 

64-99 

13-6 

1  .  193 

Kildare         -        . 

41-93 

26- 

1  -  111 

CoA            .        - 

65-58 

23-2 

1  -  137 

Uacrick  City      « 

42-13 

431 

1  -    67 

Sligo            .        . 

6871 

14- 

1  -  164 

Armagh        -        - 

42-82 

17-2 

1  -  168 

Kerry 

70-44 

17- 

1-  171 

Tyrone 

46-03 

169 

1  -  166 

Waterford   - 

70-55 

25-6 

1-  147 

Drogbeda  Town  . 

45-41 

25-2 

1  -    M 

Galway 

77-48 

11-7 

1  -224 

Fermaraigh  - 

45-79 

Hi2 

1  -  146 

Mayo 

7901 

8-3 

I  -257 

King's 

47-88 

21- 

I  -  112 

For  the  pttrpose  of  conveying  to  the  eje  a  general  representatioa  of  the  degree  in  whidi  total 
iporance  of  elementary  instruction  still  prevails  in  the  several  counties,  we  annex  a  shaded  map,* 
hj  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  there  is  still  considerable  darkness. 
It  shading  this  map,  the  towns  have  been  taken  out,  so  that  the  map  indicates  only  the  state  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  following  table  indicates  the  per  oentage  of  the  same  class  in  towns  also 
aniBged  according  to  the  order  of  their  education . — 


Towns. 

COUNTIES. 

m 

TOWNS. 

COUNTIES. 

III 

a«igor, 
DiMuighMlee  - 

Xewtown-Ardes    - 
ilathuines 

DoH-n 
Down 
Antrim 

DOHTl 

Dublin 

1    1    1    I    1 

1  Y5 

10-8 

110-8 

Hi 

14-1 

Lame 
Ranelagh 
Coleraine 
Antrim 
Hallymoney  - 

Antrim 

Dublin 

Londonderry 

Antrim 

Antrim 

16-6 
16-4 
17-5 
19-1 
19i2 

*  A  copy  of  tills  nuip  is  given  v^itb  the  Parliamentary  Gazetteer.-— £». 
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Dromore 

St.  Peters     - 

Newtownlimavaddy 

Haroldscross 

Belfast 

Kingstown     - 

Ballymena     - 

Blackrock     - 

Banbridge 

Lisbum 

Dublin 

Portaferry     - 

Maynooth 

Armagh 

Londonderry 

Portadown    - 

Portarlington 

Dungannon    -    '    - 

Wexford 

Belturbet      - 

Mountmellick 

Rathfriland    - 

Downpatrick 

Lurgan 

Newry 

Wicklow       - 

Monaghan 

Tullow 

Strabane 

Mountrath     » 

Bagnalstown 

Cookstown    - 

Maryborough 

Clones 

Carlow 

Ck>otehill 

Cork 

Omagh 

Enniskillen    - 

Castleblaney 

Naas 

Enniscorthy 

Waterford     - 

Roscrea 

Cove 

Graiguenamanagh 

Trim 

Killaloe 

Roscommon 

Birr  or  Parsonstown 

Ballyshannon 

Clonmel 

Athlone 

Bray 

Boyle 

Miulingar 

Longford 

Gorey 

Balbriggan     - 

Kells 

Cavan 

Kilkenny 

Bandon 

Banagher 

New  Ross 


Down 

Dublin 

Derry 

Dublin 

Antrim  and  Down 

Dublin 

Antrim 

Dublin 

Down 

Antrim  and  Down 

Dublin 

Down 

Kildare 

Armagh 

Derry 

Armagh 

King's  and  Queen's 

Tyrone 

Wexford 

Cavan 

Queen's 

Down 

Down 

Armagh 

Armagh  and  Down 

Wicklow 

Monaghan 

Carlow 

Donegal  and  Tyrone 

Queen's 

Carlow 

Tyrone 

Queen's 

Moni^han 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Cork 

Tyrone 

Fermanagh    - 

Monaghan 

Kildare 

Wexford 

Waterford     - 

Tipperary      - 

Cork 

Kilkenny 

Meath 

Clare  and  Tipperary 

Roscommon 

King's 

Donegal 

Tipper.  &  Waterford 

Westmeath  &  Rose. 

Wicklow  and  Dublin 

Roscommon  - 

Westmeath    - 

Longford 

Wexford 

Dublin 

Meath 

Cavan 

Kilkenny 

Cork 

King's 

Wexford 


19-2 

19-4 

20-2 

211 

211 

22-5 

227 

241 

24-7 

25-2 

25-6 

26-2 

271 

27*4 

27-8 

291 

291 

29-2 

29-6 

31-5 

31-5 

31-6 

31-9 

32-2 

331 

33-2 

33-4 

33-7 

33-7 

34-4 

34-6 

34-6 

34-7 

34-8 

33-4 

35-6 

35-6 

35-6 

33-7 

36- 

561 

361 

361 

36-3 

36-3 

36-8 

37-3 

37-3 

38-2 

38-3 

38-8 

38.8 

38-9 

38-9 

39-5 

39-5 

39-7 

39-8 

40- 

40-5 

40-6 

40-7 

40-9 

40-9 

411 


Permoy 

Letterkenny 

Limerick 

Tralee 

Castlebar 

Arklow 

Thomastown 

Listowel 

Ennis 

Moate 

Skerries 

Athy 

Dundalk 

Westport 

TuUamore     • 

Youghal 

Kilrush 

Sligo 

Mitchellstown 

Freshford 

Nenagh 

Tullow 

Navan 

Ennistymon 

Mallow 

Cashei 

Callan 

Drogheda 

Newcastle 

Charleville    - 

Lismore 

Rathkeale      - 

Cahir 

Ballinasloe     - 

Tipperary 

Middleton 

Clonakilty     - 

Doneraile 

Thurles 

Granard 

Kanturk 

Fethard 

Clovne 

Millstreet 

Kinsale 

Dingle 

Loughrea 

Macrooiti 

Bantry 

Templemore 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Gort 

Skibbereen    - 

Dun  man  way 

Clogheen 

Gal  way 

Dungarvan     - 

Cappoquin     - 

Tuara 

Portlaw 

Ballina       .    - 

Ardee 

Ballinrobe 

Killamey 

Clare 


J- 


Cork  -        -      41-8 

Donegal         -        .421 

Limerick  -        -      42' I 

Kerry  -        -      42-2 
Mayo  -        .      423 

Wicklow  .        .      42-6 

Kilkenny  -        -      427 

Kerry  -        -      428 

Clare  -        -      431 

Westmeath  .  .      43*4 

Dublin  .  .      43*6 

KUdare  -  -      43-8 

Louth  -  -      43-8 

Mayo  .  .      441 

King's  .  .      44-2 

Cork  .  -      44*9 

Clare  -  -      44*9 

Sligo  .  -      44-9 

Cork  -  ^      451 

Kilkenny  .  -      45*1 

Tipperary  -  -      45*5 

Waterford  .  •      45*6 

Meath  .  .      45-6 

Clare  -  -      458 

Cork  -  -      45-8 

Tipperary  .  .      45*9 

Kilkenny  •  .      46*2 

Louth  .  -      46*4 

Limerick  •  *  46*5 

Cork  -  -  46-6 

Waterford  -  .  46*7 

Limerick  -  -  46-8 

Tipperary  -  •  46*8 
Galway  &  RoseomiQoa  46*9 

Tipperary  -  -  46*9 

Cork  .  .  471 

Cork  .  .  47-6 

Cork  .  -  48-2 

Tipperary  -  .  483 

Longford  -  -  487 

Cork  .  .  48-9 

Tipperary  -  •  50* 

Cork  -  .  50-2 

Cork  -  .  50-5 

Cork  -  .  507 

Kerry  •  -  50*8 

Galway  •  •51-2 

Cork  .  .  51-4 

Cork  -  .  521 

Tipperary  .  .  52*6 

Tipper.  &  Waterford  53*5 

Galway  -  -  53  5 

Cork  -  .  537 

Cork  .  .  541 

Tipperary  -  •  54-8 

Galway  .  -  54*3 

Waterford  .  -  547 

Waterford  -  -  558 

Galway  -  -  57*6 

Waterford  -  -  58* 

Mayo  and  Sligo  -  588 

Louth  .  -  GOl 

Mayo  -  .  60*4 

Kerry  .  .  eS^ 

Mayo  -  -  65*4 


The  comparison  of  this  map  with  that  of  population,*  will  show  that  density  of  population  is 
{jEiTourable  to  education,  when  in  districts  having  fEicility  of  communication  or  affording  contiguity 
of  residence.  Thus  the  district  south  and  east  of  Lough  Neagh  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
county  of  Kerry,  although  in  relation  to  arable  land,  the  latter  is  actually  the  most  densely  peo* 

•  A  copy  of  this  map  also  is  given  with  tlte  Purliammtarv  OaxettMr— .F.n. 
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pled.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  simply  caused  by  the  large  extent  of  mountain  and  pasture, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  communication.  The  remarkable  accordance  of  this  map  with  that 
which  represents  house-accommodation*  is  very  striking.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  province  to 
discusB  the  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  perpetuate  the  lower  class  of  houses.  Still  we  may 
observe,  that  bad  house-accommodation  and  defective  education  seem  to  accompany  each  other. 
But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  cause  or  effect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
either  would  bo  soon  followed  by  the  amelioration  o(  the  other. 

By  combining  a  knowledge  of  the  class  of  education  of  each  individual  with  the  age,  we  obtain  * 
a  more  or  less  certain  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  youth  were  instructed,  and  the  rate  at  which 
elementary  education  has  been  advancing  during  several  successive  periods.  To  reduce  these  facts 
to  a  tabular  form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  period  of  life  for  the  class  of  education  of 
which  we  treat  lies  within  the  age  of  from  5  to  15  years ;  and  then  carry  back  the  present  sur- 
vivors to  the  respective  periods  when  they  were  between  those  ages,  and  consider  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  state  of  society  during  those  periods.  Thus,  there  are  now  194,079  males 
whose  ages  range  from  66  to  65 ;  the  period  during  which  these  persons  were  between  5  and  15 
years  old  was  from  1781  to  1790.  The  following  is  the  division  of  this  number  according  to  their 
education:^- 

78,510  who  can  read  and  write; 

23,394  who  can  read  only; 

92,175  who  can  neither  read  nor  writer 

which,  being  reduced  to  proportions  of  100,  gives  the  following  relative  rates  :— - 

40  per  oent^  who  can  read  and  write; 

12        „        who  can  read  only; 

48        ,,        who  can  neither  read  nor  write; 

which  indicates  the  extent  of  education  afforded  by  the  means  which  were  in  operation  from  1781 
to  1790.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  comparison  of  survivors  alone.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  contemporary  population  were  more  or  less  educated,  but  there  is 
■0  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  died  were  differently  educated  from  those  who  survived.  We 
fed,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  apparent  cause  whj  we  should  not  take  the  survivors  as  the  repro- 
KAtatives  of  the  whole ;  at  all  events,  in  those  decades,  for  which  the  numbers  are  probably  too 
luge  to  be  affected  by  any  accidental  causes." 

Is  1834  the  number  of  daily  schools  in  Ireland  was  9,537 ;  and  of  these  8,886  made  returns  of 
tkeir  attendance,  and  771  made  no  returns ;  5,653  were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  4,004  were 
si]^ported  wholly  or  partially  by  endowment  or  subscription.  The  8,886  which  made  returns  had 
OS  their  books  353,809  males,  223,900  females,  and  5,700  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  and 
771  which  made  no  returns  were  computed  to  be  attended  by  50,886  children.  Of  the  4,004  which 
were  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  endowment  or  subscription,  892  were  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  203  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  115  with  the  Board  of 
Erumus  Smith,  235  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  618  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
Some  brief  notices  of  the  most  important  of  these  educational  boards  and  societies  will  be  found  in 
ov  article  on  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  receipts  of  the  National  Board  during  the  year  ending  on  March  31, 1843,  included  ;£55,000 
of  treasury  issues,  and  amounted  to  £60,460  5s.  4d. ;  and  the  disbursements  during  that  year  includ- 
ed iS,859  2s.  4d.  for  the  normal  establishment,  £9,883  10s.  3d.  for  schoolhouses,  and  £29,736  13s. 
3i  lor  salaries  and  gratuities  to  teachers,  and  amounted  to  £63,146. 

LITERATURE. 

A  view  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  belongs  properly  to  chapters  on  Antiquities  and 
Eedesiastical  History ;  and  a  view  of  the  country*s  modem  literature — as  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  publication  of  literary  works  of  any  considerable  moment — unhappily  belong  almost  wholly 
to  the  article  on  the  city  of  Dublin.    A  large  and  highly  respectable  amount  of  literary  excellence, 

f  is  diffused  among  the  nobility,  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  general 
Dunity  of  the  country ;  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  this  excellence  has  of  late  been  displayed 
m  the  various  walks  of  authorship ;  yet  very  nearly  all  of  it  is  either  the  mere  qualification  and 
ofBsment  of  professional  pursuit,  or  connects  itself  with  the  enlargement  of  literature  and  science 
sMy  throu^  the  presses  of  Dublin  or  of  London.    Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  separate  and 

I  statistics  of  the  literature  of  Ireland  would  cither  be  a  redundancy  or  a  fiulure.    All  we 

*  A  eopy  of  thif  map  also  is  given  with  the  Parliamentary  Gnutteer.— Eo. 
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can  with  effect  do,  under  the  head  of  Literature,  is  Bimply  to  throw  together  two  or  three  super- 
ficial  and  slenderly  connected  particulars. 

The  colleges  for  theology,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Ireland,  are  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  incorporated  in  1591,  and  opened  for  students  in  1593 ;  the 
College  of  St.  Columba,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  opened  on  Aug.  1, 1843,  in  strict  and  exdusiye 
connection  with  the  United  Church  <k  England  and  Ireland ;  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  at 
Maynooth,  instituted  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  St. 
Patrick's  College  at  Carlow,  St.  Jarlath's  College  at  Tuam,  and  St.  Patrick's  College  at  Armagh, 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Coll^^  at  Dublin  for  Foreign  Missions  i 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  practically  for  the  education  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers ;  the  Belfeist  Academy,  instituted  in  1786 ;  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  founded  by  charter  of  Charles  II. ;  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland ;  the  Association  of 
Graduates  in  Medicine  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  instituted  in  1837 ;  the  Association  of  Members 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  instituted  in  1816 ;  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  the  School  of  Surgery ;  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society,  establiiJied  in  1838 ; 
the  Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  School  of  MecUcine  and  Surgery,  in  Peter-^reet,  Dublin ;  the  Apothe* 
caries'  Hall  of  Ireland ;  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  of  Ireland ;  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  established  in  1835 ;  and  the  Medical  Association  of  Ireland,  established  in  1839. 
The  principal  literary  and  scientific  institutions  have  their  seat  in  Dublin,  and  are  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union,  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Dublin  Natural  Histoiy  Society, 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Dublin  Mechanics* 
Institution,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Practical 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  One  hundred  and  two  local  farming  societies  exist  throughout 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
course  of  publication  in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  1843,  were  7  in  Belfast,  1  in  Carlow, 
1  in  Ennis,  3  in  Cork,  1  in  Ballyshannon,  1  in  Downpatrick,  2  in  Newry,  22  in  Dublin,  2  in  Ennis^ 
kUlen,  1  in  Tuam,  2  in  Gbdway,  3  in  Tralee,  2  in  Kilkenny,  2  in  Limerick,  3  in  Londonderry,  1  in 
Longford,  2  in  Drogheda,  1  in  Ballina,  2  in  Castlebar,  1  in  Achill,  1  in  Monaghan,  I  in  Maryborough, 
S  in  Boyle,  2  in  Sligo,  1  in  Nenagh,  2  in  Clonmel,  3  in  Waterford,  2  in  Athlone,  and  2  in  Wexford. 
The  number  of  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  for  a  series  of  years  from  1827  to  1841,  both  inclusive^ 
shows  an  increase  of  circulation  of  nearly  double  the  amount  at  its  commencement : — 


Tears. 

Stamps. 

Years. 

Stamps. 

Years. 

stamps. 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

Total. 

3,545,846 
3,790,272 
3,953,550 
4,035,314 
4,261,430 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

Total, 

4,458,990 
4.332,572 
4,084,442 
4,290,836 
4,286,438 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

Total, 

5,262,211 
5,312.232 
5,782,857 
6,057,795 
5,990,033 

19,586,412 

21,353,278 

26.405.128 

The  numl)er  of  newspapers  at  various  periods,  as  collected  from  another  document. 


Teflrt*.                Dublin.      Country. 

Totol.       Circulation. 

Venn*. 

Dublin.      Country.       Tota 

1800    ..      7           18 

25 

1830    . 

.    -^           -           90 

1880    .        .17           49 

66        4,035,314 

1840    . 

.    —           —           90 

1831     .        .     19           53 

72        4.261,430 

1841     . 

.25           56           81 

1833    .        .    22           56 

78        4,332.572 

1842    . 

.26           57           83 

The  total  quantity  of  pounds  weight  of  paper  c 

harged  with 

duty,  during  8  years,  f 

Years. 

Paper. 

Year^ 

Paper. 

1833 

.     lbs.  2,457,707 

1838 

.    fcs.  8.554.879 

1834 

2,372,403 

1839 

3,462,529 

1835 

2,702,352 

1840 

3,591,293 

1837 

3,248.182 

1841 

3,991,472 

Total  CireuTatfon, 
5,782,857 
6.057.795 
5.961.192 
6.061,780 


Total         .  10,780,644  Total         .  14,600,178 

Increased  contomption  of  paper  during  the  last  four  yean,  8,819,529  tbt. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  letterpress  printers  in  Ireland  was  1717,  of  copperplate  printers  IB, 
of  lithographic  printers  20,  of  bookbinders  692,  of  map-mounters  7,  of  stationers  153,  of  booksellers 
and  stationers  336,  and  of  printscUers  12. 
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RELIGION. 


The  ettahliihed  church  of  Ireland  is  Protestant  Episcopalian,  dosd/  modelled  upon  the  Angiicany 
and  to  intimatelj  connected  with  it  that  the  two  are  often  styled  the  United  Church  of  England 
•od  Ireland.    The  original  episcopacy  of  Ireland  comprised  a  very  large  though  unascertained 
anmber  of  bishopricB ;  it  afterwards  became,  for  many  centuries,  reduced  to  32 ;  and  it  eventually 
sofTered  a  consolidation  of  these  32,  first  into  22,  and  next  into  12.    All  the  thirty-two  dioceses 
stiU  continue  distinct  in  statistics ;  all  have  a  separate  constitution  and  separate  officers ;  and  the 
Barnes  of  all  are  as  ftilly  retained  in  topography  as  if  each  had  still  its  own  bishop.    Four  of  the 
thirty-two,  down  to  the  period  of  the  last  and  recent  consolidation,  were  archbishoprics, — Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam ;  and  the  occupants  of  them  were  entitled  respectively  the  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland,  the  Primate  and  Metro- 
politan of  Munster,  and  the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Connaught.    The  sees  suffiragan  to  Ar- 
magh were  Dromore,  Down,  Connor,  Derry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and  Meath ;  those 
suffragan  to  Dublin  were  Kildare,  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin ;  those  suffragan  to  Cashel  were 
Bmly,  Waterford,  Lismore,  Cork,  Boss,  Cloyne,  Limerick,  Ardfert,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora ;  and 
thoae  suffragan  to  Tuam  were  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Elphin,  Killalla,  and  Achonry.    The  ten 
tnioni  of  sees  which  reduced  the  number  of  bishops  to  22,  and  for  a  long  period  limited  the 
hierarchy  to  that  number,  were  Connor  with  Down,  Ardagh  with  Tuam,  Leighlin  with  Ferns, 
£mly  with  Cashel,  Lismore  with  Waterford,  Ross  with  Cork,  Ardfert  with  Limerick,  Kilfenora 
with  Killaloe,  Kilmacduagh  with  Clonfert,  and  Achonry  with  Killalla.    Three  other  consolidated 
dioceses  survive  more  or  less  in  name,  and  in  some  remnant  of  their  chapters,  but  have  lost  their 
distinctive  limits  and  statistics;  and  these  are  Glendalough  united  to  Dublin,  Clonmacnoise 
united  to  Meath,  and  Aghadoe  united  to  Ardfert.    The  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  reduced 
the  archbishoprics  of  Cashel  and  Armagh  to  the  rank  of  bishoprics,  transferred  to  the  province  of 
Armagh  the  bishoprics  of  Tuam,  Killalla,  Achonry,  and  Elphin,  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  Dublin  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  province  of  Cashel,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  remodelled  the  arrangement  of  several 
imounts  of  episcopal  revenue,  ordained  the  consolidation  of  all  the  sees  of  Ireland  under  2  arch- 
bishops and  10  bishops,  and  appointed  the  consolidation  to  be  effected  gradually  on  the  demise 
of  the  several  bishops  whose  sees  if  ere  to  be  united.    The  twelve  principal  sees,  under  the  act, 
•  together  with  the  see  or  sees  united  to  each,  are — ^in  the  province  of  Armagh — Armagh  with 
Clogher,  3Ieath  without  any  annexation,  Derry  with  Raphoe,  Down  with  Connor  and  Dromore, 
Kilmore  with  Ardagh  and  Elphin,  and  Tuam  with  Killalla  and  Achonry ;  and — in  the  province 
of  Dublin, — Dublin  with  Kildare,  Ossory  with  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Cashel  with  Emly,  Waterford, 
ind  Lismore,  Ciojme  with  Cork  and  Ross,  Killaloe  with  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh,  and 
Limerick  with  Ardfert.    The  only  dioceses  which  the  new  arrangement  did  not  affect  as  to  their 
extent  or  annexation,  were  Meath  unannexed  and  Limerick  united  to  Ardfert.    At  the  close  of 
l!i43,  the  diocese  of  Clogher  still  continued  separate  from  Armagh,  and  the  diocese  of  Kildare 
from  Dublin ;  so  that  the  number  of  bishops,  including  the  two  archbishops,  was  then  14.    The 
order  of  precedence  is  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
the  bishop  of  Kilddre,  and  the  other  bishops  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration.    The 
einscopal  income  is  derived  principally  from  lands  let  upon  lease  of  21  years,  and  renewed  from 
tune  to  time  at  the  originally  small  rent  upon  pa3rment  of  fines  of  fluctuating  amount ;  and,  on  an 
ftverage  of  three  years  ending  in  December,  1831,  it  amounted  to  ;£151,127  128.  4^d.  gross,  and 
il28,h08  Bs.  3Jd.  nett ;  but,  under  the  new  arrangement,  it  is  reduced  to  £82,953, — lca>ing  a 
hddance  of  £G8,175  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  general  purposes  of  eccle- 
li&stical  discipline  and  education.    The  proprietor  of  the  district  called  the  Lordship  of  Kcwry,  is 
the  only  party  who  wields  episcopal  power  within  that  district, — ^holding  his  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  prranting  licences  of  marriages  and  probates  of  wills,  under  the  seal  of  the  religious  house  to 
which  the  Lordship  belonged  prior  to  the  Reformation ;  the  warden  of  Galway  wields  a  peculiar 
power,  closely  akin  to  that  of  a  bishop,  within  the  parishes  of  the  wardenship  of  Oalway ;  and  the 
deans  of  Lismore,  St  Canice,  St  Patrick,  and  Christ-church,  exercise  peculiar  jurisdictions  within 
their  respective  deaneries.    Three  of  the  32  dioceses,  Meath,  Kilmore,  and  Ardagh,  have  neither 
chapter,  cathedral,  nor  economy  ;  and  the  first  of  these  has,  in  lieu  of  the  chapter,  a  synod  pre- 
sided over  by  the  archdeacon,  and  consisting  of  all  the  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  diocese.    The 
corporations  of  deans  and  chapters  are  30  in  number,  the  diocese  of  Dublin  having  two,  and  each 
of  the  remaining  26  dioceses  one.    The  m^ority  of  the  deans  and  chapters  consist  of  a  dean,  a  pre- 
centor, a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  an  archdeacon,  and  prebendaries, — ^the  last  varying  in  number, 
from  one  as  in  Dromore  to  20  as  in  St.  Patrick's  of  Dublin.    The  order  of  precedence  among  th« 
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precentors,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  archdeacons,  varies  in  different  chapters ;  and  the  offices 
of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  are  usually  styled  dignities,  though  only 
such  of  them  are  legally  so  as  have  annexed  to  them  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  the  chapters 
of  Tuam,  Derry,  Baphoe,  and  Clonfert,  there  is  neither  precentor,  chancellor,  nor  treasurer ;  in 
those  of  Elphin,  Killalla,  and  Achonry,  there  is  neither  chancellor  nor  treasurer;  in  those  of 
Clogher  and  Emly,  there  is  no  treasurer ;  in  those  of  Kildare  and  Waterford,  the  archdeacons 
are  not  members  of  the  chapters ;  in  those  of  Tuam  and  Kilmacduagh,  there  is  a  provost ;  in  that 
of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  sacrist  or  sacristan ;  in  those  of  Waterford,  Ardfert,  and  Kilfenora,  there 
are  no  prebendaries ;  in  that  of  KiUaloe,  there  are  no  prebendaries,  though  7  are  in  the  diocese ; 
in  that  of  Kildare,  there  are  4  canons  but  no  prebendaries,  though  8  of  the  latter  are  in  the  diocese. 
The  chapters  of  Waterford,  Kildare,  and  Leighlin  have  peculiar  though  quite  different  usages 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  their  corporate  revenues ;  the  chapters  of  Clogher,  Connor,  Dro- 
more,  Raphoe,  Ferns,  Ardfert,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh,  Killftlla^  and  Achonry, 
have  no  corporate  revenues ;  and  the  chapters  of  Armagh,  Christ-church-Dublin,  St.  Patrick V 
Dublin,  Down,  Leighlin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  Lismore,  limerick,  Cork, 
Ross,  Cloyne,  Killaloe,  and  Tuam,  have  economy  estates,  whose  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fabric  and  the  officers  of  the  cathedrals.  Corporations  of  minor  canons  exist  in  the 
cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick*s-Dublin,  and  Ardfert,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  maintaining  cathedral 
service ;  and  corporations  of  vicars  choral  exist  in  the  cathedrals  of  Armagh,  Christ-church- 
Dublin,  St.  Patrick's-Dublin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cashel,  Lismore,  Cork,  Ross,  Cloyne, 
and  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  the  due  performance  of  choral  services. 

The  number  of  deans  is  33 ;  of  precentors,  26 ;  of  chancellors,  22  ;  of  treasurers,  22 ;  of  arch- 
deacons, 34, — ^there  being  two  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  two  in  that  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe ; 
of  provosts,  2 ;  and  of  sacristans,  1.  The  total  number  of  dignitaries,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  word,  is  39 ;  and  the  total  number  of  prebendaries  and  of  canons  is  respectively  178  and  9. 
*^  The  duties,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  dignitaries  and  prebendaries,  as  such,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Ecclesiastical  Enquiry,  "  appear  to  be  preaching  in  rotation  with  the  other  members  of 
each  chapter,  in  the  respective  cathedral  churches ;  attending  chapter  meetings ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  occasional  management  and  superintendence  of  the  economy-estates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  prebendaries  of  Christ-church-Dublin,  who  are  charged  with  the  additional  duty 
of  a  daily  attendance,  each  in  turn,  upon  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  cathedral 
throughout  the  year.  The  archdeacons  are  not  merely  members  of  the  respective  chapters,  but 
in  some' instances,  as  officers  of  the  dioceses  at  large,  have  also  certain  duties  to  perform,  such  as 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  attendance  at  all  ordinations,  consecrations  of 
churches,  and  confirmations ;  but  the  last  two  duties,  it  would  seem,  are  not  necessarily  attached 
to  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  this  country,  and  in  many  dioceses  are  not  undertaken  by  the  arch- 
deacons unless  called  on  by  their  respective  ordinaries.  New  duties,  however,  have  been  lately 
imposed  on  them,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  127  section  in  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  which 
provides, '  that  the  several  archdeacons  in  Ireland  shall  have  and  exercise  all  such  powers,  rights, 
authorities,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  within  their  respective  archdeaconries,  as  any  archdeacons 
in  England  have  or  exercise  within  their  respective  archdeaconries  by  any  law,  statute,  canon,  or 
general  custom,  in  force  in  England  ;*  by  virtue  whereof  they  now,  like  the  archdeacons  in  Engluid, 
may  visit  the  clergy  of  their  respective  archdeaconries,  although  they  are  not  empowered  to  h<^d 
diocesan  visitations,  as  the  bishops  do,  or  those  commissioned  by  them,  as  the  vicars-general 
usually  are.  The  aforesaid  duties  are  however  wholly  distinct  from,  and  exclusive  of,  those  which 
archdeacons,  dignitaries,  and  prebendaries,  may  have  to  perform  as  parish  ministers ;  for  in  many 
instances  there  are  annexed  to  several  of  the  dignities  and  prebends  one,  two,  or  more  benefices, 
with  cure  of  souls  attached,  which  form  the  corps  of  these  dignities  and  prebends,  respectively ; 
and  wherever  such  annexation  exists,  the  incumbent-dignitary  or  prebendtuy  has  all  the  duties  of 
a  parochial  minister  cast  upon  him. 

^^  The  dignities,  which  have  not  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  them,  are  the  nine  dean- 
eries of  Armagh,  Clonmacnoise,  Dromore,  Christ-church-Dublin,  St.  Patrick's-Dublin,  Lismore,  Ross, 
Tuam,  and  Clonfert ; — ^the  nine  precentorships  of  St.  Patrick  *s-Dublin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford, Lismore,  Ross,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh,  Killalla,  and  Achonry; — ^the  five  chancellorahips  of 
Christ-Church-Dublin,  Kildare,  Emly,  Lismore,  and  Ross ; — the  five  treasurerships  of  Down,  Christ- 
Church-Dublin,  St.  PatrickVDublin,  Ross,  and  Kilmacduagh; — the  eleven  archdeaconries  of 
Raphoe,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  Kildare,  Ross,  Kilfenora,  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Killalla,  and 
Achonry ; — the  two  provostships  of  Tuam  and  Clonfert ; — and  the  sacristship  of  Clonfert — thereby 
making  of  dignitaries  forty-two  in  number,  who  have  not  any  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  their 
offices ;  and  it  may  be  added,  with  regard  to  the  five  archdeaconries  of  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  Ardagh, 
Kildare;  and  KUlalla,  that  there  are  little  or  no  emoluments  thereunto  belonging.    There  are  also 
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fiftj-two  prebends  without  having  any  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  them ;  namelj, 
the  seven  prebends  of  Swords,  Yagoe,  Wicklow,  Timothan,  Castleknock,  Tassagard,  and  Maynooth, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick's-Dublin ; — the  prebend  of  Castropetre,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Kildare ; — the  prebend  of  Kilrane,  in  that  of  Ferns ; — the  seven  prebends  of  Seskenane,  Kilgobinet, 
I>jBart,  Kilrosantj,  Modeligo,  Clashmore,  and  Tulloghorton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lismore ; — ^the 
prebends  of  Dollardstown,  in  the  cathedral  of  Emly ; — of  Liscleary  and  Holy  Trinity  in  that  of 
Cork ; — of  Curragranemore,  in  that  of  Ross ; — Kilmacdonough,  in  that  of  Cloyne ; — ^and  those  of 
Lockeen,  Clondagad,  Dysert,  Tullogh,  and  Rath,  in  that  of  KiUaloe ;— the  five  prebends  of  KiUa- 
beggs,  Taghsazon,  Kilmoylan,  Faldown,  and  Laccagh,  in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam ; — ^the  four  of 
Kilmacallane,  Kilgoghlin,  Kilcooley,  and  Tirebrine,  in  that  of  Elphin ; — the  eight  prebends  of  Fen- 
ore,  Anacalla,  Kilconnell,  Killaspicmoylan,  Eilteskill,  Droughta,  Balljmoulter,  and  Kilquane,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Clonfert ; — the  two  of  Kinvarra  and  Island-Eddy,  in  that  of  Kilmacduagh ;— the 
five  of  Killanley,  Errew,  Ardagh,  Lackan,  and  Rosserkbeg,  in  that  of  Killalla ; — and  the  two  pre- 
beuds  of  KiUaraght  and  Kilmovee,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Achonry : — but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  prebend  of  Timothan,  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dollardstown  in  that  of  Emly,  and 
Killanley,  in  that  of  Killalla,  exist  merely  in  name,  not  having  any  fruits  or  emoluments  whatever 
belonging  to  them ;  while  the  annual  proceeds  of  other  prebends  are  extremely  small,  not  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  in  many  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
IB  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  in  the  province  of  Tuam.  It  appears,  also,  that  there  are  four 
prebends,  without  cure,  annexed  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  namely,  that  of  Cullen  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Dublin ;  those  of  Glankeen  and  Isertlaurence  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel ; 
tad  that  of  Athnet  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Limerick ;  and  in  right  of  their  prebendal  oflices,  these 
dignitaries  are  entitled  to  a  voice  and  seat  in  their  respective  chapters ;  but  they  do  not  appear, 
in  all  instances,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  their  privileges  in  this  respect.  SVith 
regard  to  the  nine  canonries,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  not  any  benefices,  or  cure  of 
tools,  attached  to  any  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  four  minor  or  petty  canons  of  St.  Patrick's 
etthedral,  the  duties  of  each  appear  to  be,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  to  attend  at  the  morning 
ttd  evening  services  in  the  cathedral  every  fourth  Sunday,  and  at  morning  service  every  day  in 
the  succeeding  week ;  and  as  regards  the  four  canons  of  Kildare,  each  is  obliged  every  eiglith 
Sondaj,  in  rotation  with  the  other  members  of  the  chapter,  to  undertake  the  cathedral  duties, 
which  duties  are,  however,  discharged  by  a  residentiary  canon,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
members  of  that  chapter ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  minor  or  petty  canon  of  Ardfert,  there  is  not  any 
dnty  now  annexed  to  this  oflice,  the  church  of  Ardfert  being  parochial  as  well  as  cathedral,  and 
consequently  all  the  duties  performed  by  the  parochial  minister." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  gross  and  nett  amount  of  income  of  cathedral  dignitaries 
tsd  officers : — 


I.  Of  the  Corporations  of  Deani  and  Chap-  ) 
tern         .  ,         S 

II.  Of  the  Economy  Estates  of  Cathedral  > 
Churches  .  .  .         ) 

in.  Of  the  subordinate  Ecclesiastical  Cor-  y 
Derations;  such  as.  Minor  Canonries,  > 
Vicar-ChoraUhips,  &c.  3 

IV.  Of  all  Dignities  and  Prebends ;  exclu-  f 
sive  of  the  incomes  of  the  benefices,  I 
with  cure  of  souls,  forming  the  corps  1 
of  all  such  Dignities  and  Prebends       [ 


GroM  Amounts 

of 
Yearly  ReTenuM. 


£        t. 
1,042  11 


11,055  14    7} 


10,525  19 


5\ 
6} 


31,929  17 

Dirties. 

8,993    6    7k 
Prebendt. 


Annual 
Paymentt. 


£ 
114 


395  11     7* 

amount  apfmrently 
unapprttpriated. 

2,105  10  10} 

1,754  14    3^ 
IH^nitict. 

974    2  Uk 

kYebendt. 


10,660    3    0| 
amount  appropriat«d. 


Nett  Amounts 

of 

Yearly  Rerennes. 


£ 
928 


8,581    3 


29,575    3 

Di^Ues. 

8,019    3    8 

Prebends. 


57,763  13  11 


62,947  9  8i  i  5,344  11  OJ 
The  income  of  the  12  bishops  under  the  new  arrangement  effected  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  is  as  follows:  Armagh,  £13,170;  Meath,  £4,621 ;  Derry,  £6,033;  Down,  £5,896,  Kihnore, 
/:,47d;  Tuam,  £5,020;  Dublin,  £9,321 ;  Leighlin,  £6,550 ;  Cashel,  £5,354 ;  Cloyne,  £4,009 ;  KU- 
kOoe,  £3,932 ;  Limerick,  £5,369.  In  1842,  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  created  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  amounted  to  respectively 
£111,949  and  £103,054;  but  the  receipts  included  not  only  the  bahince  or  saving  of  abolished 
sees  and  abolished  benefices,  but  also  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  of  Primates  Boulter  and  Robinson. 
The  parochial  clergy  are,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  by  tithes,  and  in  many  instances  also  by 
gl^  lands ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  they  are  maintained  by  a  house-tax  called  Ministers' 
Money.    Bj  the  Act  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  109,  compositions  for  tithe  were  abolished,  and  fixed 
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payments  or  rent-chnrges  substituted  for  them,  consisting  of  three-fourths  of  their  amount,  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  or  others  having  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  lands.  The  benefices  consist 
either  of  single  parishes,  of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  of  impropriate  or  appropriate  curacies, 
and  of  perpetual  or  district  curacies.  Some  of  the  benefices  consisting  of  single  parishes  never  had 
a  vicar  or  any  division  of  tithes,  and  are  called  either  rectories  or  rectories  entire ;  others  had  at 
one  time  both  a  rector  and  a  vicar,  but  now  unite  the  two  characters,  and  are  called  rectories  and 
vicarages ;  and  others  yield  their  tithes  in  two  portions  and  to  two  different  parties,  and,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  rectorial  portion  being  held  by  a  layman  or  a  clergyman,  are  called 
either  vicarages  alone,  or  rectories  in  one  capacity  and  vicarages  in  another.  In  some  of  these 
benefices  is  a  chapelry  with  a  separate  incumbent,  and  in  others  one  or  two  chapelries  without 
separate  incumbents,  but  under  the  care  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  aided  by  one  or  more  stipendiary 
curates.  Most  of  the  benefices  which  comprise  two  or  more  parishes,  consist  solely  of  the  vicar- 
ages of  these  parishes,  the  rectorial  tithes  being  either  held  impropriately  by  lay  parties,  or 
appropriately  by  bishops,  dignitaries,  or  ecclesiastical  corporations.  The  vicarial  tithes,  in  very 
many  instances,  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  are  called  the  small  tithes ; 
while  the  rectorial  constitute  the  remainder,  and  are  called  the  large  tithes.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  vicarial  consist  of  two-thirds,  and  the  rectorial  of  one-third  ;  in  others,  the  vicarial 
consist  of  five-ninths,  and  the  rectorial  of  four-ninths ;  in  others,  the  vicarial  and  the  rectorial 
each  consist  of  a  moiety  ;  and  in  others,  the  vicarial  consist  of  much  less  than  one-third.  Impro- 
priate and  appropriate  curacies  were  originally  parishes,  served  only  by  stipendiary  curates,  who 
had  no  legal  succession,  and  were  incapable  of  taking  a  grant  or  an  endowment ;  but,  by  Acts  of 
29  George  II.,  and  11,  12,  23,  and  24  of  George  III.,  they  were  rendered  perpetual  incumbencies, 
independent  of  the  impropriators,  capable  of  receiving  endowment,  and  as  fully  possessed  of  paro- 
chial status  as  if  they  retained  property  in  the  tithes.  Perpetual  curacies  are  either  portions  of 
single  large  parishes,  or  clustered  districts  of  two  or  more  mutually  adjacent  parishes,  erected 
into  ecclesiastical  parochial  status  by  deed  of  diocesans ;  and,  in  the  former  sense,  they  were 
authorized  by  Acts  of  7, 11,  and  12  George  III., — ^and  in  the  latter,  by  Acts  of  7  and  8  George  IV. 

The  modem  history  of  tithes  in  Ireland— of  their  first  being  levied  in  kind,  next  compounded, 
and  eventually  commuted — is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  sketched.  Easter  offerings  and 
small  dues  are  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland ;  surplus  fees  appear  to  be  seldom  or  never  demanded 
in  the  country  benefices ;  and  an  income  pajrable  to  perpetual  curates,  in  the  way  of  augmentation 
allowance,  out  of  Boulter's  fund,  does  not  exceed  £4,460  8s.  8|d.  The  number  of  glebe-houses, 
within  the  provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  as  exhibited  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  is  363 ;  and 
all  of  these,  excepting  97,  were  erected  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
number  of  glebe-houses,  within  the  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  as  exhibited  by  the  same 
authority,  is  466 ;  and  these,  say  the  Commissioners,  "  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  erected  within 
the  present  century  under  the  old  and  new  acts  in  that  case  made  and  provided — greater  facilities 
having  of  late  years  been  granted  to  encourage  and  promote  the  building  of  glebe-houses  than 
formerly  existed  until  within  the  last  5  years ;  during  which  period,  the  facilities  previously  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy  having  been  withdrawn,  the  instances  of  new  houses  being  undertaken  are  extremely 
rare,  if  indeed  any  such  instances  exist," 

The  statistics  of  the  quondam  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tnam,  slightly  more  extensive  than  the 
present  province  of  Armagh,  were,  in  1836,  as  follow : — Number  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
601 ;  without  cure  of  souls,  1 ;  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  600;  subject  to  peculiar  or  exempt 
jurisdiction,  2 ;  consisting  of  single  parishes,  considering  perpetual  cures  as  such,  443 ;  consisting 
of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  169.  Total  number  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  602.  Number 
of  parishes  constituting  the  aforesaid  benefices,  966.  Number  of  chapelries,  30.  Number  of 
incumbents  resident  in  their  benefices,  498 ;  not  resident  in  their  benefices,  104.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefices,  £299,111  Is.  Id. ;  nett  income,  £253,630  lis.  6d.  Number  of  benefices  without 
any  stipendiary  curates  being  employed,  306 ;  having  one  stipendiary  curate,  233 ;  having  two 
or  more  stipendiary  curates,  63.  Total  number  of  stipendiary  curates,  '371 ;  gross  amount 
of  their  stipends,  £27,889  lOs.  4|d.  Number  of  benefices  with  churches,  677;  without 
churches,  25.  Total  number  of  churches,  642;  total  accommodation,  193,798.  Number  of 
benefices  with  glebe-houses,  462 ;  without  glebe-houses,  140.  Number  of  benefices  with  glebe- 
lands,  516;  without  glebe-lands,  86.  Reputed  acreable  contents  of  the  glebe-lands,  114,218 
acres,  3  roods,  32  perches.  Number  of  benefices  in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  crown, 
63 ;  of  diocesans,  367,  and  the  free  churches  of  Derry  and  Drogheda  ;  of  incumbents,  66,  and  one 
chapelry ;  of  laymen  and  corporations,  103,  and  four  chapelries  ;  of  alternate  parties,  23.  Amount 
of  appropriate  tithes,  £19,752  19s. ;  of  impropriate  tithes,  £38,967  4b.  2d.  Number  of  dignities 
held  by  incumbents,  61 ;  of  prebends  held  by  incumbents,  61 ;  of  other  ecclesiastical  preferment» 
held  by  incumbents,  117. 
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The  Btatisiics  of  the  quondam  provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  nearly  co -extensive  with  the 
present  provinces  of  Dublin,  were,  in  1837,  as  follows : — Number  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
770;  without  cure  of  souls,  23;  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  790;  subject  to  peculiar  or  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  3 ;  consisting  of  single  parishes,  considering  perpetual  curacies  as  such,  489, 
including  the  chapelries ;  consisting  of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  304.  Total  number  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  793.  Number  of  parishes  constituting  the  aforesaid  benefices,  1,381. 
Number  of  cliapelries,  13.  Number  of  incumbents  resident  in  their  benefices,  640 ;  not  resident 
in  their  benefices,  2^11.  Gross  income  of  the  benefices,  j£311,542  78.  3jd. ;  nett  income,  £266,532 
4s.  0|d.  Number  of  benefices  without  any  stipendiary  curate,  417;  with  one  stipendiary  curate 
each,  310;  with  two  or  more  stipendiary  curates  each,  66.  Total  number  of  stipendiary  curates, 
462 ;  gross  amount  of  their  stipends,  i^28,819  28.  G^d.  Number  of  benefices  with  churches,  605 ; 
without  churches,  188.  Total  number  of  churches,  651 ;  total  accommodation,  173,961.  Number  of 
benefices  with  glebe-houses,  363 ;  without  glebe-houses,  430.  Number  of  benefices  with  glebe-lands 
541 ;  without  glebe-lands,  252.  Reputed  acreable  contents  of  the  glebe-lands,  18,537  acres,  2 
roods,  10|  perches.  Number  of  benefices  in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  78 ;  of 
diocesans,  455;  of  incumbents,  46;  of  laymen  and  corporations,  177,  including  the  patronage  of 
two  chapelries  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  vested  in  trustees ;  in  alternate  parties,  37.  Amount  of 
appropriate  tithes,  jC2S,281  28.  lOd. ;  of  impropriate  tithes,  £69,922  4s.  Number  of  dignities  held 
by  incumbents,  91 ;  of  prebends  held  by  incumbents,  121 ;  of  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  held 
by  incumbents,  250. 

In  reference,  however,  to  both  the  above  summary  statements  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland, 
aad  to  the  detailed  statements  throughout  the  body  of  our  Gazetteer,  of  the  incomes  of  the  several 
and  individual  benefices,  our  readers  require  to  note  that  we  follow,  as  our  authority,  the  third  and 
the  fourth  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  1836  and  1637,  that  these  reports  exhibit  the  income  so  far  back  as  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  in  1831,  and  that,  therefore,  the  statistics  of  revenue,  even  as  they  came  fresh  from  the 
press,  were  to  be  understood  with  certain  important  modifications  noticed  in  the  following  terms  hy 
the  Commissioners :  ^'  But  these,  although  the  apparent  are  not  the  real  and  nett  amounts  of  clerical 
income  at  the  present  time,  as  none  of  them  are  estimated  as  subject  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
created  under  recent  enactments  since  the  returns  were  made  to  your  Majesty's  commissioners, 
iuch  as  the  fifteen  per  cent,  abatement  claimed  in  many  instances  by  undertaking  landlords,  and 
the  tax  chargeable  on  such  benefices  as  may  have  become  liable  thereto  since  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act.  In  some  cases  it  appears,  by  the  returns,  that  arrears  were  due  to 
the  clergy  for  preceding  years ;  but  these  arrears  are  so  mixed  with  the  relief  afforded  under  the 
statutable  provisions  of  1831  and  1832,  or  so  undefined  or  not  otherwise  noticed  than  in  a  general 
way,  that  we  have  omitted  all  mention  of  them  in  the  digest,  as  any  statement  connected  there- 
with would  necessarily  be  very  incorrect  when  compared  with  the  arrears  due  to  the  clergy  at  the 
present  time ;  nor  should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this  subject,  otherwise  than 
as  an  additional  reason  for  taking  a  distinction  between  the  nominal  and  actual  amounts  of  nett 
clerical  revenue,  as  set  forth  in  the  digest  annexed  to  our  report.  The  deductions  made  from  the 
gross  amounts  of  revenue  to  ascertain  the  nett  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  consist  of  the  ex- 
penses of  collection, — the  annual  charges  payable  on  account  of  quit,  crown,  and  glebe  rents, — 
risitation-fecs  and  procurations,— diocesan  and  parochial  schoolmasters'  salaries, — the  payments 
Bade  in  the  way  of  house  rent  or  lodging-money  by  resident  incumbents,  where  there  are  not  any 
^be-houses, — ^the  annual  instalments  in  repa3rment  of  monies  lent  by  the  late  trustees  of  First 
Fruits  for  building  glebe-houses, — ^as  also  the  interest  of  monies  certified  to  have  been  expended 
by  incumbents  out  of  their  own  funds  on  glebe-houses,  at  the  rates  of  10  per  cent,  on  such  proper- 
tioDs  thereof  as  are  not  recoverable,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  such  sums  as  are  recoverable  from  suc- 
cenors, — and  the  amounts  of  any  stipends  that  may,  by  law,  be  payable  to  perpetual  curates, 
omitting  all  mention  of  yearly  payments  of  a  voluntary  nature,  however  indispensable  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  vicinage  of  large  towTis  ;  neither  have  we  credited  the  clergy  with  any 
stipends  payable  to  stipendiary  curates,  which  would  form  a  very  important  deduction,  if  taken 
into  account,  and  whose  services  are  often  indispensable  in  the  ca£es  of  city  and  town  benefices,  or 
in  benefices  of  large  extent,  or  from  age  or  infirmities  of  incumbents.'' 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  all  Ireland  in  1834 : — Members 
«f  the  EsUblished  Church,  852,064 ;  Roman  Catholics,  6,427,712;  Presbyterians,  642,356;  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  21,808  :  total,  7^)43,940.  Proportion  per  centum  to  the  total  population  of 
members  of  Established  Church,  10-j^J^ ;  Roman  Catholics,  80.^^ ;  Presbyterians,  8  ,§0^  ;  other 
Protestmnt  dissenters,  -ft^.  Number  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Episcopalians,  1,534  ;  to 
Boman  Catholics,  2,106 ;  to  Presbyterians,  452 ;  to  other  Protestant  dissenters,  404 :  total,  4,494. 
Plarisbes  or  districts  with  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  2,348 ;  without  provision  for  the  cure  of 
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6oul8,  57 :  total,  2,405.  Number  of  benefices  consisting  of  single  parishes,  907 ;  being  anions  of 
two  or  more  parishes,  478 ;  being  unions  in  which  the  parishes  are  not  contiguous,  87  ;  in  which 
there  is  a  glebe-house,  850 ;  in  which  there  is  no  glebe-house,  535.  Kumber  of  benefices  in  which 
there  is  more  than  one  church,  1 18 ;  in  which  there  is  only  one  church,  1,057 ;  in  which  there  is 
no  church,  210 ;  in  which  the  incumbent  is  resident,  889 ;  in  which  the  incumbent  is  non-resident, 
but  divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  a  curate  in  a  place  of  worship,  339 ;  in  which  the  in- 
cumbent is  non-resident,  and  no  divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  a  curate  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, 167.  Kumber  of  benefices  in  which  the  entire  population  is  not  more  than  100,  5 ;  is  more 
than  100,  and  not  more  than  200,  7  ;  is  more  than  200,  and  not  more  than  500,  36 ;  is  more  than 
500,  and  not  more  than  1,000,  94;  is  more  than  1,000,  and  not  more  than  3,000,  368;  is  more 
than  3,000,  and  not  more  than  5,000,  277 ;  is  more  than  5,000,  and  not  more  than  10,000,  406 ; 
is  more  than  10,000,  and  not  more  than  15,000,  125;  is  more  than  15,000,  and  not  more  than 
20,000,  39 ;  is  more  than  20,000,  and  not  more  than  30,000,  21 ;  is  more  than  30,000,  8.  Number 
of  benefices  in  which  there  is  no  member  of  the  Established  Church,  41 ;  in  which  there  is  one, 
and  not  more  than  20,  99 ;  in  which  there  are  »«\ore  than  20,  and  not  more  than  50,  124 ;  in 
which  there  are  more  than  50,  and  not  more  than  100,  160 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  100,  and 
not  more  than  200,  224 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  200,  and  not  more  than  500,  286 ;  in  which 
there  are  more  than  500,  and  not  more  than  1,000,  209 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  1,000,  and 
not  more  than  2,000,  139 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  2,000,  and  not  more  than  5,000,  91 ;  and 
in  which  there  are  more  than  5,000,  12. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  are  very  numerous  in  most  parts  of  Ulster,  but  bulk  very  incon- 
siderably in  each  of  the  other  three  provinces,  particularly  in  Connaught.  A  session,  consisting 
of  minister  and  elders,  governs  each  congregation ;  a  presbytery,  consisting  of  the  minister  or 
ministers,  and  an  elder  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number  of  congregations,  governs  each  cluster  of 
congregations,  and  forms  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  sessions ;  and  a  general  assembly  or  a  synod, 
consisting  of  the  minister  or  ministers,  and  an  elder  of  every  congregation,  governs  the  whole 
body,  and  forms  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  presbyteries.  The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
election  of  their  congregations,  or  the  vote  of  the  majority ;  and  they  are  supported  partly  by 
regium  donum,  and  partly  by  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  seat-rents  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  regium  donum  or  royal  gift  was  originally  a  grant,  made  by  Charles  II.  in  1672,  of  ^600 
a-year  of  "  secret  service  money,"  to  be  distributed  in  equal  portions  among  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters ;  it  was  discontinued  towards  the  close  of  Charles  II.^s  reign,  and  during  the  reign  of  James 
II. ;  it  was  renewed,  or  rather  restored  in  name  and  doubled  in  amount,  by  William  III. ;  it  was 
increased  in  1784  to  £2,200,  and  in  1792  to  £5,000;  it  was  subjected  in  1803  to  a  classification  of 
distribution,  inversely  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  ministers*  salaries  from  their  congregations ; 
and  it  has,  at  various  periods,  undergone  augmentation  till  it  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  £25,000. 
The  classification,  adopted  in  1803,  distributed  the  ministers  of  both  the  S3mod  of  Ulster  and  the 
Secession  Synod  into  three  classes,  and  assigned  sums  to  the  former  of  respectively  £100,  £70,  and 
£50  Irish  a-year,  and  to  the  latter  of  respectively  £70,  £50,  and  £40,  but  acted  on  the  extraor- 
dinary principle  of  giving  the  largest  sum  to  the  class  who  had  the  largest  salary,  and  the  smallest 
sum  to  the  class  who  had  the  smallest  salary.  In  1831,  the  classification  system  was  superseded  by  a 
rule  of  giving  to  every  minister  £75  Irish. — ^The  first  presbytery  in  Ireland  was  formed  at  Carrick- 
fcrgus  in  1642,  and  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  About  1660,  the  Synod  of 
Munster  was  formed.  In  1727,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separated  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  and, 
in  1829,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  separated  from  the  same  body.  About  1780,  the  Secession 
Synod,  or  more  properly,  the  Presbjrterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  was  formed ;  and,  in  1840,  this  body  and 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  became  mutually  united,  and  took  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland.  In  1840,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  had  gradu- 
ally sprung  up  and  expanded,  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  in  the  same  year,  arose  a  small  Pres- 
byterian Secession  body  out  of  dissent  from  the  union  of  the  Secession  S3mod  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  became  very  nearly  or  quite  identified  with  three  congregations  which  had  previously 
dissented  from  the  Secession  Synod  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  regium  donum.  The  only  other 
Presbyterian  body  is  one  of  8  or  10  congregations,  connected  with  the  Original  Burgher  or  Original 
Seceder  Synod  of  Scotland.  The  Synod  of  Munster,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the 
Pr^bytery  of  Antrim,  are  understood  to  be  chiefly  or  wholly  Arian  or  Unitarian ;  and  all  the  other 
Presbyterians  are  understood  to  be  orthodox  or  Calvinistic.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  consisted,  in  1843,  of  457  congregations,  476  ministers  with  charge,  and 
82  licentiates  and  ministers  without  charge ;  and  its  presbyteries,  together  with  the  number  of 
ministers  with  charge  in  each,  were  Ahoghill  15,  Ardes  19,  Armagh  17,  Athlone  5  and  two  vacancies, 
Bailieborough  9,  Bally  bay  12,  Ballymena  12  and  one  vacancy,  Banbridge  15  and  one  vacancy,  Bel- 
fast 35  and  three  vacancies,  Carrickfergus  11,  Cavan  9,  Clogher  11,  Coleraine  19  and  one  vacanojy 
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Comber  10,  Connaught  5,  Cork  6  and  three  vacancies,  Derrj  15,  Donegal  8  and  one  vacancy,  Down 
12  and  two  vacancies,  Dromore  11,  Dublin  12  and  one  vacancy,  Dungannon  11,  Glendermot  12^ 
I^tterkenny  15,  Magherafelt  14  and  one  vacancy,  Monaghan  14,  Newry  19,  Newtownlimavaddy 
12  and  one  vacancy,  Omagh  19,  Baphoe  10,  Ratbfriland  14  and  one  vacancy,  Route  18,  Strabane 
11,  Templepatrick  11,  Tyrone  15,  and  Ratiawar  in  India  6. — The  smaller  of  the  two  bodies  into 
which  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster  was  divided  consists  of  6  congregations  under 
6  ministers  and  one  presbytery ;  and  the  larger  of  the  two  consisted,  in  1843,  of  the  northern 
presbytery,  the  western  presbytery,  the  southern  presb3rtery,  and  the  mission  congregation,  with 
respectively  7  ministers  and  three  vacancies,  4  ministers  and  one  vacancy,  5  ministers  and  three 
vacancies,  and  5  ministers  and  one  vacancy. — The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  consists  of  9  congrega^ 
tions,  10  ministers,  and  one  presbytery ;  the  Synod  of  Munster  consists  of  11  congregations,  16 
ministers,  and  one  presbytery ;  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  consists  of  the  presbyteries 
of  Armagh,  Bangor,  and  Templepatrick,  with  respectively  7,  11,  and  9  congregations,  and  aggre* 
gatcly  27  ministers  with  charge,  3  assistant  ministers,  and  4  licentiates. — The  Congregational 
Union  of  Ireland  is  an  association  of  Independent  churches  and  ministers  for  promoting  the  main- 
tenance and  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth  in  Ireland;  and  in  1843,  it  numbered  34  stations, 
ptstorj,  or  missionaries,-^  of  the  stations  being  churches  temporarily  without  ministers,  3  of  the 
stations  having  ministers  but  no  churches,  and  2  of  the  ministers  having  official  duties  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  of  cither  pastor  or  missionary. — The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Ireland 
is  modelled  on  that  of  England,  and  is  distributed  into  districts  and  subdivided  into  circuits,  each 
of  the  latter  having  one  or  more  travelling  or  stated  ministers.  In  1843,  the  circuits  in  the  Dublin 
district,  together  with  the  number  of  travelling  or  stated  ministers  in  each,  were  Dublin  12, 
Kingstown  1,  Drogheda  2,  Dundalk  1,  and  Wicklow  2 ;  in  Waterford  district,  Waterford  2,  Carlow 
3,  Newtownbarry  2,  and  Wexford  2 ;  in  Cork  district,  Cork  6,  Bandon  4,  Skibbereen  2,  and  Tralee 
1 ;  in  Limerick  district,  Limerick  2,  Roscrea  2,  and  Cloughjordan  1 ;  in  TuUamore  district,  Tulla- 
more  4,  Athlone  1,  Maryborough  and  Mountrath  2,  and  Longford  4 ;  in  Sligo  district,  Sligo  2, 
Castlebar  2,  Ballina  2,  and  Boyle  1 ;  in  Clones  district,  Clones  3,  Killeshandra  2,  Castlcblayney  and 
Honaghan  2,  and  Aughnacloy  3 ;  in  Enniskillen  district,  Enniskillen  5,  Brookborough  2,  Manor- 
Hamilton  2,  Lowtherstown  3,  and  Pettigoe  and  Ballyshannon  3 ;  in  Londonderry  district,  London- 
derry 2,  Strabane  3,  and  Omagh  4 ;  in  Belfast  district.  South  Belfast  4,  North  Belfast  3,  Ballyclare 
l,Donaghadec  3,  Carrickfergus  3,  Coleraine  2,  Magherafelt  3,  Lisbum  2,  and  Downpatrick  1 ;  and 
in  Newry  district,  Newry  4,  Dungannon  5,  Armagh  2,  Lurgan  2,  Moira  and  Dromore  4,  Tandera- 
gee  2,  and  Portadown  2.  The  missionary  stations  in  connection  with  the  conference,  together 
with  the  number  of  travelling  or  stated  ministers  appointed  to  each,  are  Lucan  and  Trim  1,  Kil- 
kenny iCnd  Tipperary  2,  Youghal  1,  Fermoy  and  Mallow  1,  Kinsale  and  De  Courcey  Country  1, 
Kerry  and  the  Mines  1,  KiUaloe,  Ennis,  and  Kilrush  3,  Galway  1,  Castlerea  1,  Ballinasloe  1,  Barony 
of  Erris  1,  Cavan  2,  Bailieborough  1,  Donegal  2,  Rathmelton,  Letterkenny,  and  Stranorlar  1,  New- 
townlimavaddy 1,  Ballymena  and  Antrim  1,  Ballycastle  1,  and  Comber  1. — ^The  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodists  differ,  we  believe,  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  in  regarding  themselves  as 
strictly  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  having  no  observance  of  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
fopper  within  their  own  places  of  worship  or  by  their  own  preachers ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they 
ire  constituted  very  similarly  to  the  English  Wesleyan  societies,  and  they  distribute  their 
preachers  into  the  ten  districts  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Athlone,  Clones,  Enniskillen,  Bally- 
ihannon,  Londonderry,  Charlemont,  and  Belfast. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  consists  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Turn,  and  the  bishops  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore,  Meath, 
md  Raphoe,  suffragan  to  Armagh, — Ferns,  Ossory,  and  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  suffragan  to  Dublin, 
—Kerry,  doyne  and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,^  and  Waterford  and  Lismore,  suffragan  to 
Cashel, — ^Achonry,  Clonfert,  Killalla,  and  Galway,  suffragan  to  Tuam, — and  Kilmacduagh,  and 
Kilfenora,  suffragan  alternately  to  Tuam  and  to  Cashel.  **  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,"  says  Mac- 
OiHoch,  ^  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction 
daring  the  vacancy.  They  also  nominate  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  suc- 
cesK>r  to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  pope.  The  bishops  of  the 
province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The  new  bishop  is 
fenerally  chosen  from  among  this  latter  number.  But  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  ihe 
cardinals  who  constitute  the  congregation  ok  propaganda  fide.  Their  nomination  is  submitted  to 
the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually  confirmed.  In  cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates 
a  ooa4JQ^i')  ^  discharge  the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His  recommendation  is  almost  invari- 
ably attended  to.  The  object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  consecrated,  and  takes  his  title  from 
some  oriental  diocese  which  he  relinquishes  on  succeeding  to  the  diocese  in  which  ho  acts.  As 
kng  as  he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is  styled  a  bishop  in  partibus  in/iddium,  or  more  usually,  a 
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bishop  inpartihus.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish, — ^which  is  generally  the 
best  in  the  diocese, — ^from  licenses,  and  from  the  cathedraticom.  Licenses  are  dispensations  from 
the  publication  of  banns  in  cases  of  marriage.  They  vary  in  amount  from  56.  to  £\,  and  occa- 
sionally more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  as  the  dislike  to  a 
previous  public  announcement  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  prevalent,  the  income  from  this 
source  is  considerable.  The  cathedraticum  is  an  annual  sum  varying  from  £2  to  £\0,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. Every  diocese  has  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  in  Rome,  who  has  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  Ireland,  and  is  called  the  cardinal  protector.  It  has  also  an  archdeacon 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  Both  these  dignities  are  merely  nominal,  without  either  jurisdiction  or 
emolument.  The  incumbents  of  parishes  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop.  If  regularly  collated, 
or  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  benefice  for  three  years,  they  cannot  be  dispossessed,  except  for 
misconduct ;  otherwise  they  are  removable  at  pleasure.  A  collation  is  a  written  nomination  by 
the  bishop.  Coadjutors,  or  parish  curates,  are  also  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  removable  by 
him  at  pleasure.  The  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  arises  from  various  sources,  all  voluntary. 
The  Easter  and  Christmas  dues  consist  of  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  head  of  every  family  in  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  instructions  given  to  it.  In  country  parishes  it  is  generally  Is.  at  each 
festival,  but  is  always  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  tho 
parishioner.  Marriage  fees  are  another  source  of  income.  They  are  generally  fixed  at  lOs.  6d., 
but  increase  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  collec- 
tion is  often  made  by  the  friends  of  the  young  couple,  for  the  benefit  of  the  oflSiciating  clergyman. 
The  fee  for  baptisips  is  28.  6d.  A  small  sum  is  sometimes  given  for  visiting  the  sick.  Masses  are 
paid  for  at  rates  from  2s.  upwards.  The  opulent  parishioners  also  send  presents  of  com,  hay,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  to  their  clergyman,  and  generally  take  care  that  his  turf  shall  be  cut, 
his  grain  reaped,  and  his  grass  mowed,  without  expense  to  himself.  Stations  are  half-yearly 
meetings  at  places  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  where  he  hears  confessions,  administers  com- 
munion, and  catechises.  A  dinner  is  prepared  for  him  in  every  house  at  which  he  holds  a  station. 
The  customary  stipend  of  a  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parish.  Monas- 
teries and  convents  are  numerous.  Many  of  these  institutions  derive  considerable  funds  from 
voluntary  donations.  The  nunneries  are  supported  partly  by  the  sums  paid  by  those  who  take 
the  vows  in  them,  for  which  from  £300  to  £400  is  usually  given,  and  partly  from  the  annual  fees 
or  pensions  paid  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The  income 
derived  from  this  latter  source  is  very  considerable."  In  1841,  the  number  of  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  was  2,145 ;  and  in  1843,  the  number  of  parishes  in  each  diocese,  together  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  each  bishop,  were  as  follow, — Armagh  51,  Dr.  Crolly,  Armagh  and  Drogheda 
alternately, — Berry  35,  Dr.  MacLouglilin,  Londonderry, — Clogher  37,  Dr.  Keman,  Carrickmacross, 
— Raphoe  34,  Dr.  MacG}ettigan,  Letterkenny, — Down  and  Connor  40,  Dr.  Denvir,  Belfast, — Kil- 
more  43,  Dr.  Browne,  Cavan  ;  Ardagh  43,  Dr.  Higgins,  Ballymahon, — Meath  68,  Dr.  Cantwell, 
Mullingar, — Dromore  17,  Dr.  Blake,  Newry, — Dublin  48,  Dr.  Murray,  Dublin, — Kildare  and  Leigh- 
lin  46,  Dr.  Haly,  near  Cfirlow, — Ossory  35,  Dr.  Kinsella,  Kilkenny, — Ferns  36,  Dr.  Keating,  Ennis- 
corthy,— Cashel  and  Emly  47,  Dr.  Blattery,  Thurles,— Cork  33,  Dr.  Murphy,  Cork,— Killaloe  62, 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Six-mile-Bridge, — Kerry  45,  Dr.  Egan,  Killamey, — Limerick  41,  Dr.  Ryan,  Limerick, 
— Waterford  and  Lismore  38,  Dr.  Foran,  Waterford, — Cloyne  and  Ross  64,  Dr.  Crotty,  Cove,-^ 
Tuam  61,  Dr.  MacHale,  Tuam, — Clonfert  23,  Dr.  Coen,  Loughrea,— Achonry  23,  Dr.  MacNicholas, 
Ballaghadireen, — Elphin  40,  vacant, — Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  19,  Dr.  French,  Kinvarra, — 
KiUalla  23,  Mr.  Feeny,  Ballina, — and  Galway  12,  Dr.  Browne,  Galway. 

POOR  LAWS. 

The  "  Act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,"  received  the  royal 
assent  on  July  1,  1838 ;  the  office  operations  commenced  in  Sept.,  1838;  the  erection  of  the  work- 
houses commenced  in  June,  1839 ;  and  relief  began  to  be  administered  on  Feb.  15, 1840,  in  Cork,  and 
on  March  25,  18^10,  in  Dublin.  The  total  number  of  unions  and  of  workhouses  is  130;  and  4  of 
the  latter  were  opened  in  1840,  32  were  opened  in  1841,  33  were  opened  in  1842,  2  were  opened 
in  the  early  part  of  1643,  and  49  were  in  progress  on  March  25,  1843.  The  number  of  paupers  in 
the  workhouses  on  Dec.  2, 1843,  was  31,428 ;  the  total  accommodation  which  the  130  workhouses, 
when  finished,  will  afford,  is  for  92,860  paupers ;  and,  in  the  event  of  pressure,  this  accommodation 
may  be  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  unions  in  operation  on  Feb.  6, 184^-* 
inclusive  of  44  whose  workhouses  were  not  opened — was  125 ;  and  the  total  expenses  incurred  by 
them  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  workhouses  amounted  to  £126,422  Is.  ll^d.,  and  from  the 
opening  of  their  workhouses  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  £366,682  Os.  5jd.    Of  the  expenses  incurred  pre* 
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TiooB  to  the  opening  of  workhouses,  £9,402  148.  lid.  was  for  elections  of  guardians,  ;£37,052  188. 
7^  for  valuation,  £3,621  Is.  6d.  for  vaccination,  £11,956  ISs.  Igd.  for  salaries  of  officers,  £11,505 
148.  Ojd.  for  furniture,  £2,304  148.  lOjd.  for  fixtures  and  fitting,  £18,434  188.  7id.  for  bedding, 
£17,722  148.  Id.  for  clothing,  £1,322  188r9^d.  for  utensils  and  materials  for  setting  the  paupers 
to  work,  and  £13,061  188.  4^.  for  other  expenses ;  and  of  the  expenses  incurred  subsequent  to 
the  opening  of  workhouses,  £236,471  lis.  6|d.  was  for  maintenance  of  paupers  in  food,  medicine, 
clothing,  fuel,  Ac,  £19,183  10s.  Ijd.  for  bedding,  £13,586  28.  lid.  for  furniture,  £12,036  10s.  6d. 
for  fixtures  and  fitting,  £4,770  Ms.  Id.  for  utensils  and  materials  for  setting  the  paupers  to  work, 
£2,555  28.  5d.  for  vaccination,  £1,523  15s.  6d.  for  elections  of  guardians,  £1,369  6s.  for  law  ex- 
penses, £8,870  in  instalments  of  workhouse  loan,  £34,988  8s.  4|d.  for  salaries  of  officers,  and 
£31,326  19b.  0^  for  other  expenses.  The  unions,  in  the  order  in  which  they  rank,  or  in  the 
•rder  of  the  dates  of  their  declaration,  together  with  the  extent  of  each  in  statute  acres,  are 
Limerick,  124,130;  Belfast,  47,702;  Rathkeale,  108,340;  Newcastle,  132,895;  Lisbum,  119,300; 
Kilmallock,  151,179 ;  Lurgan,  80,120 ;  Londonderry,  139,199;  Kinsale,  77,770 ;  Tipperary,  185,561  j 
Gashel,  141,360;  Skibbereen,  236,398;  Celbridge,  85,400;  Clogheen,  73,113;  Nenagh,  184,712; 
Kaas,  199,335;  Bandon,  143,460;  Middleton,  145,683;  Banbridge,  124,860;  Fermoy,  195,316; 
Mallow,  151,050;  Gonmel,  89,958 ;  Thurles,  125,139;  €allan,  106,633;  Dungarvan,  163,826;  Lis- 
MMwe,  95,397 ;  Dunshaughlin,  109,096 ;  Balrothery,  76,988 ;  Cork,  142,688 ;  Athlone,  199,109 ;  Stra- 
Une,  134,209;  Waterford,  146,467;  Armagh,  154,281;  Newry,  137,911;  Edenderry,  140,396; 
Sortin,  111,248;  Castle-Derg,  9,758  ;  Roscrea,  155,374;  Parsonstown,  150,140;  Omagh,  174,603 ; 
Longford,  208,625 ;  Trim,  113,529 ;  Galway,  217,814 ;  Carrick-on-Suir,  105,543 ;  Ballinasloe,  126,944  y 
North  Dublin,  38,914 ;  South  Dublin,  44,474 ;  Dundalk,  104,372 ;  Drogheda,  101,042 ;  Navan, 
93,327;  Ennis,  143,339 ;  Kilkenny,  275,825;  Kells,  114,620;  Shillelagh,  58,577;  Sligo,  254,995; 
Dungannon,  102,474;  Kihrush,  115,746;  ScarifT,  108,975;  Kilkeel,  81,726;  Ennistymon,  152,609; 
Rathdown,  51,154;  Cootehill,  104,988;  Gort,  89,828;  Boyle,  181,293;  Ardee,  95,039 ;  Cookstown, 
96,730;  Canick-on-Shannon,  132,516;  Manor-Hamilton,  157,159;  Newtown-Ardes,  93,924;  Mo- 
hiU,  137,768;  Loughrea,  126,095;  Roscommon,  176,775;  Castlerea,  239,665;  Tullamore,  157,968; 
Tuam,  135,233 ;  Newtownlimavaddy,  150,625 ;  Bathdrum,  207,358 ;  Mullingar,  251,054 ;  Mon- 
a^ban,  112,043;  Carrickmacross,  60,469;  Ballinrobe,  190,635;  Castleblayney,  93,504;  Castlebar, 
148,477  ;  Bailieborough,  88,027  ;  Baltinglass,  143,935  ;  Magherafelt,  155,847  ;  Cavan,  178,723 ; 
Gokraine,  112,176;  Abbeyleix,  113,400;  Mountmellick,  220,968;  Gorey,  121,585;  Dunmanway, 
g9,802 ;  Macroom,  194,981 ;  Kanturk,  247,049 ;  Downpatrick,  147,367 ;  Oldcastle,  108,568 ;  Bally- 
aKmey,  127,057;  Enniscorthy,  192,601;  Clones,  71,566;  New  Ross,  186,596;  Listowel,  209,261 ; 
TMee,  350,722 ;  Swineford,  133,026;  Ballycastle,  102,530;  Ballymena,  161,326;  Lame,  117,733; 
Antrim,  116,342;  Granard,  138,970;  Wexford,  111,200;  Ballyshannon,  137,024;  Lisnaskea,  98,147 ; 
BdHna,  507,154 ;  Westport,  341,117 ;  Enniskillen,  231,961 ;  Clifden,  191,426 ;  Lowtherstown,  75,783 ; 
Guiow,  179,709 ;  Eillamey,  253,269 ;  Innishowen,  159,323 ;  Cahirciveen,  146,296 ;  Kenmare,  271,245 ; 
Btntry,  137,266 ;  Donegal,  156,890 ;  Stranorlar,  113,956 ;  Athy,  161,878 ;  Clogher,  101,203 ;  Letterken- 
ay,  101,998;  Milford,  112,748;  Dunfanaghy,  128,220;  and  Glenties,  260,625.  Sufficiently  full  and 
minute  statistic  notices  of  each  of  the  unions  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  the  place  whence  it 
bai  its  name.  As  to  superficial  extent,  the  largest  union  is  Ballina,  the  smallest  one  is  North  Dub- 
fin,  and  the  smallest  rural  one  is  Rathdown  ;  and  as  to  population,  the  largest  is  South  Dublin, 
182,755,  and  the  smallest  is  Gortin,  17,315.  The  electoral  divisions  into  which  each  union  is  dis- 
tributed vary  in  number  from  8  in  South  Dublin  to  29  in  Omagh ;  and  each  consists  of  townlands, 
lad  it  chargeable  with  the  support  of  the  poor  whom  it  furnishes  to  the  workhouse.  The  130  work- 
htnaes  were  estimated  to  cost  between  £1,100,000  and  £1,200,000 ;  and  they  have  been  erected  by 
meanf  of  loans  from  government,  free  of  interest  for  10  years,  and  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instal- 
Bents  within  20  years.  The  poor-law  commissioner  receives  a  salary  of  £2000 ;  each  of  11  assis- 
tiBt  oommissioners  receives  a  salary  of  £700 ;  and  the  clerk  of  each  union,  and  the  master  and 
aiatron  of  each  workhouse,  receive  salaries  of  respectively  £60,  £40,  and  £25  or  £30.  The  clerk 
of  the  union,  however,  is  the  returning  officer  of  the  guardians ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  receives  a 
fee  distinct  from  his  salary.  The  clothing  and  diet  of  the  paupers,  and  the  structure  and  economy 
of  the  workhouses,  are  noticed  as  follows  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall : — "  The  clothing  of  the  adult 
consists  of  a  coat  and  trowscrs  of  barragon,  cap,  shirt,  shoes,  and  stockings.  The  female 
\  are  supplied  with  a  striped  jerkin,  a  petticoat  of  linsey  woolsey,  and  another  of  stout  cot- 
ton, a  cap,  riiift,  shoes,  and  stockings.  The  male  children  have  each  a  jacket  and  trowscrs  of 
iascian,  a  shirt,  and  a  woollen  cap.  The  female  children  have  each  a  cotton  frock  and  petticoat,  a 
oip,  and  a  linsey  woolsey  petticoat.  Each  bed  is  supplied  with  a  straw  mattress,  with  blankets, 
bolsten,  &c  The  able-bodied  women  and  children  sleep  in  double  beds ;  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
tJbt  male  persons  sleep  in  single  beds.  The  diet  varies  in  particular  unions,  chiefly  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  object  being  to  give  such  diet  to  the  inmates 
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of  the  workhouse  as  shall  not  be  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  independent  labourer.  The 
principle  adopted  in  affording  relief  in  the  workhouses  (except  in  the  special  cases),  is  not  to  admit 
children  without  their  parents  (if  dependent  on  them),  nor  a  man  without  his  wife,  nor  the  latter 
without  her  husband, — ^do  more  distant  members  of  the  family  are  affected  bj  this  principle.  If  a 
son  be  able  to  support  his  father,  the  principle  very  properly  makes  this  natural  duty  legally 
incumbent  on  him.  In  England,  the  workhouses  have  acquired  the  name  of '  bastiles/  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  construction,  the  windows  being  very  small,  and  placed  above  the  height  of  the 
inmates  to  prevent  their  seeing  out  of  them ;  the  yards  also  have  been  too  much  confined  in  this 
respect  In  Ireland,  the  houses  are  in  size  greatly  beyond  those  erected  in  England,  where  a 
workhouse  for  1,000  persotns  is  one  of  the  l&tgefit,  and  one  for  500  in  the  rural  districts  is  con- 
sidered .of  large  extent ;  while  in  Ireland,  houses  for  800  and  1,000  are  common  sizes,  and  thej 
vary,  as  we  have  shown,  from  800  to  1,200,  1,600,  and  2,000  persons.  The  workhouses  in  Ireland 
being  of  immense  size,  appear  to  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  render  them  picturesque,  and 
to  diminish  the  appearance  of  their  real  magnitude ;  the  rooms  are  placed  in  double  width,  to  in- 
sure effective  superintendence.  The  style  of  most  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the  domestic  Gothic, 
being  best  suited  for  the  materials  available  in  their  construction,  the  walls  beixig  built  with 
rubble  masonry  which  would  have  required  more  dressing  and  cut  stone  work  had  the  Italian  or 
common  domestic  style  of  building  been  adopted.  The  use  of  the  dirty  and  perishable  *  rough 
casting'  or  'dashing,*  so  common  in  Ireland,  appears  to  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  buildings,  by  their  arrangement,  are  capable  of  being  extended  in  various  ways,  and  the 
houses,  as  constructed,  are  considered  only  as  portions  of  buildings,  planned  to  a  larger  scale,  ac- 
cording to  drawings  which  are  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  union,  agreeably  to  the  35th  section 
of  the  Poor-law  act,  which  empowers  the  commissioners  to  carry  into  execution  the  additional 
buildings  contained  in  the  pl«i, — a  portion  only  of  which  is  considered  to  be  carried  into  effect 
originally.  The  division  for  classification  as  contained  in  the  Irish  workhouses  is  greater  than  in 
workhouses  erected  in  England,  though  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  less :  the  yards  are 
larger,  and  the  rooms  are  much  more  lofty  and  airy.  The  workhouse  may  be  considered  to  con- 
sist of  four  separate  structures  containing  as  follows : — The  entrance  buildhig,  which  contains  the 
waiting-hall  for  paupers  applying  for  admission,  and  the  porter ;  the  board-room  on  the  upper 
floor,  in  which  the  guardians  meet  and  determine  the  admission  of  applicants  for  relief ;  the  pro- 
bationary wards,  with  four  separate  yards  for  containing  those  paupers  when  admitted,  and  who 
are  here  examined  by  the  medical  ofScer,  and  washed  in  a  bath  supplied  with  hot  or  cold  water. 
Paupers  affected  by  any  disease  are  retained  in  these  wards  until  in  a  fit  state  to  go  into  the  bodj 
of  the  house.  Previously,  however,  they  are  deprived  of  their  old  clothes,  which  are  fumigated, 
and  deposited  for  return  (if  required),  and  they  are  then  dressed  in  a  comfortable  suit  of  the 
workhouse  clothing.  The  main  building  contains,  in  the  centre,  the  master's  and  matron's  impart- 
ments,  around  which  are  the  store-rooms,  the  kitchen,  and  workhouse,  the  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls  separate,  and  the  several  wards  to  which  they  command  immediate  access.  The  third 
division  contains  the  dining-hall,  and  kitchen  and  wash-house, — buildings  which  are  all  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  yards  of  the  paupers  employed  or  having  access  thereto,  so  as  to  avoid  pas- 
sages and  other  separations  which  interfere  with  proper  classification.  The  infirmary  is  a  distinct 
building,  and  conveniently  placed  for  access ;  on  each  side  is  a  building  reserved  for  male  and 
female  idiots, — a  class  of  inmates  unprovided  for  in  buildings  of  the  kind  in  En^and,  and  whoee 
location  here  greatly  relieves  the  lunatic  institutions  of  the  country.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
buildings  contains  dormitories,  from  which  the  paupers  are  excluded  in  the  daytime.  The  ar- 
rangement for  sleepily  is  entirely  novel,  and,  for  such  large  buildings,  infinitely  beyond  the  ar- 
rangement of  bedsteads, — the  advantages  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  architect's  report  to  the 
Poor-law  commissioners,  as  contained  in  the  annual  Report  for  1841,  in  which  the  bedsteads  that 
are  used  are  also  described,  and  are  of  a  kind  different  from  those  used  in  any  other  buildings,  and 
very  conducive  to  order  and  cleanliness." 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

District  Lunatic  Asylums  have  already  been  noticed  with  suflScient  fulness  in  the  chapter  on 
Prisons. — All  the  other  Medical  Charities,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  towns,  consist 
wholly  of  dispensaries,  fever  hospitals,  and  county  infirmaries.  A  dispensary  is  intended  to  snpply 
medicine  to  the  sick  poor  of  a  district,  as  well  as  medical  advice  to  such  as  are  able  to  go  for  it, 
and  medical  attendance  to  such  as  cannot  leave  their  own  houses.  Many  districts  are  accuratdj 
defined,  and  are  co-extensive  with  a  barony,  a  half'barony,  or  one  or  more  parishes;  but  others 
extend  to  any  distance  at  which  a  subscriber  or  any  one  of  his  tenants  resides.  In  1833,  the 
number  of  dispensaries  was  452  ;  in  1839,  it  was  615.    The  means  of  their  support  are  Tariooslj 
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•abeeripiionB,  coanty  grants,  and  a  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  at  petty-sessions.    In  1832  and 
1833,  the  mean  annual  amount  of  subscriptions  to  them  was  £25,448 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  was  £34,604. 
la  1888  Mid  1833,  the  mean  annual  amount  of  oonnty  grants  to  them  was  £25,016 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  WM  i^34,060.    Many  of  the  dispensaries  keep  a  fuH  registration  of  patients ;  but  others  register 
naitj  the  number  of  dispensations  of  medicine.    The  dispensaries  are  usually  managed  by  sub- 
•oritars  of  one  guinea  or  upwards,  or  by  five  or  more  of  these  elected  by  the  others.    In  1832 
aad  1833,  the  arerage  number  of  dispensary  cases  is  reported  at  1,139,150,  and  in  1836-1838,  at 
1,210,143 :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  registration,  these  totals  must  greatly 
exceed  the  actual  number  ef  patients.    In  1839,  there  was,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  one  dispen- 
sary to  a  population  of  6,545  ;  in  co.  Dublin,  to  6,286;  in  co.  Kildare,  to  7,228 ;  in  co.  Down,  to 
23,468 ;  in  co.  Longford,  to  22,511 ;  in  co.  Leitrira,  to  20,218 ;  and  in  co.  Sligo,  to  19,176.    In  the 
other  counties,  the  proportion  varied  between  these  extremes  ;  and  throughout  Ireland,  the  mean 
average  was  one  dispensary  to  13,520.    The  difference  among  counties,  however,  wa6  even  lesa 
than  the  difference  among  districts  of  the  same  county.    In  co.  Down,  for  example,  the  Eilkeel 
di^>en8ary  afforded  relief  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  Donaghadee  one  to  4^  per 
cent,  while  the  Seaford  one  afforded  it  to  35  per  cent. ;  and  in  co.  Armagh,  the  Bellatram  dispen^ 
sary  afforded  relief  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  Seagoe  one  to  9^  per  cent.,  while  the 
Fortadown  and  the  Forkhill  dispensaries  afforded  it  to  respectively  44  and  50  per  cent.    At 
MoBalea,  in  oo.  Wettmeath,  the  surgeon*s  salary  was  equal  to  lO^d.  p2r  head  on  the  population  of 
tke  district;  at  Ballinaoary,  is  the  same  county,  to  l§d. ;  at  Durrow,  in  the  Abbeyleix  Poor-law 
union,  to  8|d. ;  and  at  MountmeUick,  to  l^d.    At  Kilkeel  in  co.  Down,  the  average  cost  of  medi- 
due  was  2s.  5d.  per  every  patient  relieved ;  at  Castlewellan,  it  was  3|d. ;  at  Enfield,  in  co. 
Heath,  it  was  8d. ;  and  at  Trim,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Enfield,  it  was  l|d.— About  12  of 
the  fever  hospitals  of  Ireland  are  county  institutions,  entirely  supported  by  county  grants, — the 
ma^rimum  of  which  is  fixed  at  £500  per  annum ;  but  the  remainder  are  district  institutions  like 
the  dispensaries,  and  intended  for  one  or  more  parishes,  or  for  baronies  or  half-baronies.    *^  The 
county  authorities  are  empowered  to  present  any  sum  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  obtained  within  the  year,  or  since  the  last  presentment.    This  maximum  amount  is 
in  some  counties  freely  granted ;  but  in  others  a  much  smaller  sum  is  invariably  presented.    The 
Doblin  fever  hospitals  are  supported  in  a  different  manner  from  those  in  different  parts  of  the 
country :  that  in  Ck)rk-street  is  maintained  by  a  large  annual  parliamentary  grant  with  the  ad* 
diiion  ef  some  subscription ;  the  Hardwick  fever  hospital,  and  the  fever  wards  of  the  Meath 
hoifital,  are  supported  entirely  by  the  former  means.    The  funds  for  a  few  of  the  fever  hospitals 
ace  fupplied  entirely  by  private  individuals :  thus  the  Primate  supports  the  Armagh  fever  hos- 
pitals, and  Lord  Middleton  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  same  county.    A  large  annual  donation 
fimn  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  added  to  a  vohintary  assessment  on  his  property  in  the  county  of 
AsCrim,  constitutes  the  means  of  supporting  that  at  Lisburn.    The  governors  of  fever  hospitals 
obtain  advances  from  government  through  the  intervention  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  for 
Xreland,  where  a  local  board  of  health  is  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  such  hospitals.    In  other  in- 
itanres  these  local  boards  of  health  disburse  the  whole  of  the  funds  obtained  from  government, 
wbikt  the  governors  of  the  fever  hospital  support  in  the  usual  manner.    In  either  case  the 
famdM  advanced  by  government  are  repaid  by  an  assessment  upon  the  county  at  large."    In  1833, 
the  fever  hospitals  amounted  to  70,  and  were  supported  or  aided  with  .£13,268  from  county  grants, 
mad  £7,543  from  subscription ;  and,  in  183D,  they  amounted  to  90,  and  were  supported  or  aided 
with  £22,072  15s.  2d.  from  county  grants,  and  £7,168  Ds.  8W.  from  subscription.    The  fever  hos- 
pitals are  usually  managed  by  a  corporation,  or  by  a  committee  of  subscribers ;  they  generally 
keep  an  accurate  registration  of  patients ;  and  they  usually  admit  cases  of  contagious  disease 
cither  from  aU  parts  of  a  county  on  the  recommendation  of  a  magistrate,  a  governor,  or  a  suh- 
scriber,  or  frx>m  all  parts  of  a  district  on  the  order  of  a  subscriber, — though  some  admit  cases 
upon  the  mere  application  of  the  patients  or  their  friends. — Infirmaries  are  intended  for  patients 
icsding  in  any  part  of  their  respective  counties  or  cities ;  and  they  afford  relief  to  them  under 
the  classification  of  intern  and  extern.    Severe  casualties  and  all  serious  surgical  and  medical  cases, 
not  affected  with  supposed  incurable  or  contagious  diseases,  are  admissable  as  interns ;  those  of  a 
ha  serious  nature  are  attended  as  extems, — that  is,  they  are  prescribed  for,  and  obtain  medicine 
tt  the  surgery.     No  domiciliary  attendance  on  the  extems  is  expected  of  the  surgeon,  even  in 
t'/wns  which  have  no  dispensary.    The  funds  for  the  eupport  of  the  infirmaries  are  obtained  from 
cjunty  presentments,  government  grants,  petty-sessions  fines,  and  private  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions.   A  grand  jury,  previous  to  1836,  could  not  grant  more  to  an  infirmary  than  £600  per 
uuuun ;  but  since  that  date,  it  may  grant  £1,400  for  the  institution  itself,  and  £100  Irish  for  its 
surgeon's  salary.     In  1830,  the  number  of  infirmaries  was  31) ;  and,  in  1833,  they  received  £16,946 
frwn  county  grants,  and  £4,500  from  subscriptions  and  donations, — in  1830,  £25,362  4s.  7d.  from 
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county  grants,  and,  aiveragely,  on  three  years,  £4,195  from  subscriptions  and  donations.    Thcj 
are  governed  by  corporations  composed  of  ex-officio,  life,  and  annual  governors. 

At  the  close  of  1843,  there  were  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  one  infirmary,  3  fever  hospitals,  and 
18  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Armagh,  1  infirmary,  3  fever  hospitals,  and  19  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Carlow, 
1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  11  dispensaries ;  in  co..  Oayan,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals, 
and  18  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Clare,  1  infirmaxy,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  24  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Cork, 
1  infirmary,  14  fever  hospitals,  and  61  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Donegal,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital, 
and  25  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Down,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  13  dispensaries  ;  in  co.  Dub- 
lin, 1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  35  dispensaries,  and  various  other  remedial  institutions, — the 
last  all  noticed  in  our  article  on  the  city ;  in  co.  Fermanagh,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  15 
dispensaries ;  in  co.  Galway,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  25  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Kerry,  1 
infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  25  dispensaries;  in  co.Kildare,  1  infirmary,  3 fever  hospitals,  and 
15  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Kilkenny,  1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  19  dispensaries ;  in  King*s  co., 
1  infinnary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  13  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Leitrim,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital, 
and  10  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Limerick,  1  infirmary,  5  fever  hospitals,  and  30  dispenaaries ;  in  co^ 
Londonderry,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  22  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Longford,  1  infirmary,  and 
6  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Louth,  1  infirmary,  and  7  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Mayo-,  1  infirmary,  1  fever 
hospital,  and  22  dispensaries  ;  in  co.  Meath,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  24  dispensaries ;  in. 
CO.  Monaghan,  1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  14  dispensaries ;  in  Queen*8  co.,  1  infirmary,  2 
fever  hospitals,  and  18  dispensaries;  in  co.  Roscommon,  1  infirmary,  and  16 dispensaries ;  in  co. 
Sligo,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  10  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Tipperary,  1  infirmary,  12  fever 
hospitals,  and  38  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Tyrone,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  20  dispensaries ; 
in  CO.  Waterford,  3  fever  hospitals,  and  15  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Westmeath,  1  infirmary,  1  fever 
hospital,  and  17  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Wexford,  1  infirmary,  7  fever  hospitals,  and  22  dispensaries ; 
and  in  co.  Wicklow,  2  infirmaries,  5  fever  hospitals,  and  16  dispensaries. 


LOAN  FUNDS  AND  MONTS  DE  PIETE. 

The  surplus  of  contributions  in  Great  Britain  towards  relieving  the  famine  which  afflicted: 
Ireland  in  1822,  was  erected  into  what  was  called  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  subdivided 
into  local  loan  funds  throughout  the  most  distressed  counties  of  Ireland,  and  lent  out  in  sums  not 
exceeding  £10  each,  repayable  by  instalments.  The  local  loan  funds  into  which  it  was  divided 
were  13  in  co.  Clare,  24  in  co.  Cork,  25  in  co.  Galway,  20  in  co.  Keny,  9  in  co.  Leitrim,  5  in  co^ 
Limerick,  33  in  co.  Mayo,  15  in.co.  Roscommon,  8  in  co.  Sligo,  and  9  in  co  .Tipperary..  An  act  of  paiv 
liament  was  passed  in  1823,  and  amended  in  1836, 1838,  and  1843,  which  authorized  local  loan  funds- 
to  be  formed  by  contribution,  to  be  controlled  and  reported  on  by  a  Board  appointed  by  govemr 
ment,  to  pay  the  contributors  5  per  cent,  of  interest  on  their  contributions,  and,  after  the  defray- 
ing of  all  expenses,  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  nett  profits  to  charitable  purposes.  Pawn  offices, 
on  the  plan  and  under  the  name  of  the  French  Monts  de  Piete,  to  advance  money  on  pledges  at' 
more  moderate  rates  than  those  of  the  licensed  pawnbrokers,  were  commenced  in  1839,  and  plaoe<f 
under  the  control  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board ;  and  their  returns  were  at  first  mixed  up  with  those. 
of  the  loan  funds,  but  since  1840  have  been  separately  exhibited.  At  the  close  of  1842,  the  num-^ 
ber  of  loan  funds  under  the  contirol  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board  was  300  ;  the  number  of  loan  socie- 
ties, in  connection  with  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  legally  exempt  from  rendering* 
:vny  account  of  their  proceedings,  was  about  100 ;  the  number  of  loan  funds  and  loan  societieSy 
working  illegally  under  colour  of  the  exemption  afibrded  to  the  preceding  class,  was  about  30 ; 
and  the  number  of  Monts  de  Piete  was  8.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
system  from,  the  period  of  the  Board's  first  report  :— 


Years. 


No.  of 

Societies 

tritnsmit- 

ting 

Annual 
Accounts. 


Amount 
Circulated. 


Total 
Circulation. 


No.  of  Loans 
issued,  or 
Pledges 
received. 


Total  No.  of 

Loans  and 

Pledges. 


Nett  Profit 
api^cable 
to  Charity. 


Total 
PktiAt. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

1842 


1  In  the  Return  of  these  [ 
years  the  Ix>an  Funds  I 
and   Monts  de  IHote  < 
were    not   separately 
cUssifled.  [ 

{  Loan  Funds,  268  > 
(  Monts  de  PSetej  8  i 
5  Loan  Funds,  30a[ 
I  Monts  de  Piete,  7  S 


50 
157 
215 
276 

307 


1,438,598  > 
61,935  f 

1,691,871  } 
46, 196  S 


£ 
180,526 

816,473 

1,164,046 

1,500,533 

1,738,067 


411,303) 
351,408$ 
488,702? 
1293,985  i 


148,528 
352,469 
463,750 
762,711 

782,687 


14,853) 
18,»57? 


2,54r 
11.047 
15,477 
14,853 

18,96r 
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SAVINGS'  BANKa 

Ia  1810,  the  system  of  Savings'  Banks  was  introduced  to  Ireland  ftom  Scotland ;  in  1817,  aa 
act  was  passed,  fixing  the  interest  to  the  depositors  at  4  per  cent.,  and  vesting  it  in  public  security ; 
and  in  1828,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual 
amount  of  money  paid  in  and  drawn  out  during  the  years  1821 — 1832 : — 


Year*. 

raid  in. 

Drawn  out 

Tears. 

Paid  in. 

Drawn  out. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1821 

46,615 

25,200 

1827 

139.080 

164.939 

1822 

82,338 

8,030 

1828 

254.400 

134.606 

1823 

123,230 

11,723 

1829 

311.600 

179.002 

1824 

175.292 

17.538 

1830 

213.020 

221.769 

1825 

207,738 

35.047 

1831 

288.875 

316,819 

1826 

156,249 

87,085 

1832 

272,193 

193,467 

The  foQowing  table  shows  the  total  number  of  depositor,  and  the  total  amount  of  money  de» 
posited  in  each  of  the  years  1832 — 1842  : — 


Ycar«, 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Tears. 

Depositors. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1832 

43,755 

1.178,201 

1836 

69.023 

1.969,274 

1833 

49,170 

1,3-27,122 

1839 

74,333 

2,158,665 

1834 

53,179 

1,450,766 

1840 

75.141 

2,152,732 

1835 

58,482 

1,608.653 

1841 

77.522 

2,243,246 

1836 

63,183 

1.759,960 

1842 

79.558 

2,354,906 

1837 

63,060 

1,771,974 

At  the  close  of  1842,  the  number  of  savings'  banks  in  the  several  counties  was  as  follows : — 2  ia 
Antrim,  2  in  Armagh,  2  in  Gavan,  1  in  Clare,  4  in  Cork,  8  in  Down,  3  in  Dublin,  1  in  Fermanagh, 
2  in  Qalway,  2  in  Kerry,  4  in  Kildare,  1  in  Kilkenny,  2  in  King's  county,  1  in  Limerick,  3  in  Lon- 
donderry, 2  in  Louth,  1  in  Mayo,  3  in  Meath,  2  in  Monaghan,  3  in  Queen's  county,  1  in  Roscom- 
Bion,  1  in  Sligo,  7  in  Tipperary,  4  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Waterford,  2  in  Westmeath,  2  in  Wexford,  2  ia 
Wicklow,  and  none  in  Carlow,  Donegal,  Leitrim,  and  Longford. 


WAGES. 

The  extraordinary  rcduotioa  of  wages  i&  Ireland,  is  a  topic  of  intense  economical  interest,  and 
nay  be  proximately  estimated  by  the  aid  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
HiJid  Loom  Weavers*  Commission  : — 

**  In  the  septennial  period  from  1792  to  1799,  the  weavers*  weekly  average  earnings  at  the  before-men^- 
tiooed  fia>ric  would  be  £2  68.  8d. 

£  s.    d. 
From  1799  to  1806  .  .  .  1  16    4 

From  1806  to  1813  .  .  .  1  11     6 

Average  price  per  ell.  Is.  7d. 
£1  IK  6d.  would,  at  the  then  price  of  potatoes,  purchase  1,284  lb».  at  2s.  9d.  per  H2lbs.,x>r  192  lbs. 
oToatnieal  at  )8s.  6d.  per  112  lbs.     Divide  each  of  them  by  2,  and  it  will  show  the  command  his  wages 
pTe  him  over  each  c€  these  two  necessaries  of  life. 

From  1813  to  1820  .  .  ,  .       £1  la.  8(L 

Avera^  price  per  ell.  Is,  Id. 
Thi*  would  purchase  939  tr  a.  of  potatoes  at  2s,  7d.  per  112  lbs ,  or  132  lbs.  off  oat-meal  at  18«.  4d., 
fbowirp  a  decline  of  203  tbs.  of  food  between  the  two  perio<is  last  named. 

From  1820  to  1827  ....  12s,  ChI 

Average  price  per  ell.  7\d. 
This  would  purchase  600  tbs,  of  potatoes  at  2s.  4d„  or  104  lbs.  of  oatmeal  at  ISs.  3(1.,  showing  t 
command  of  352  tt>s.  of  food. 

From  1827  to  1834  .  .  .  .  Cs.  8d. 

Average  price  per  ell,  4d. 
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This  would  purchase  448  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  is.  8d.,  or  59 lbs.  of  oatmeal  at  I2s.  7d.  per  112  lbs., 
showing  an  average  command  of  253  lbs.  jof  food. 

From  1834  to  1838  .  .  .  6s.  3d. 

Average  price  per  ell,  9}4. 

This  would  purchase  400  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  Is.  9d.  per  hundred,  or  69  Ib^  of  oatmeal  at  Us.  5d., 
showing  an  average  command  of  234^  lbs.  of  food. 

The  average  prices  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  above  given,  are  taken  from  the  books  at  the  poor-house, 
taken  on  the  1st  January  «ach  year.  The  weavers  have  to  buy  from  the  retailer,  and  pay  from  4d.  to  7d. 
for  the  hundred  above  the  current  price  of  the  market.  The  poor-house  contract  for  their  potatoes  and 
meal,  and  get  each  at  the  cheapest  period  of  the  year,  and  at  the  best  market.  The  weavers  buy  usually 
upon  credit,  from  week  to  week,  and  generally  only  from  half  a  stone  to  a  whole  stone^ 

From  1800  to  1816,  the  rents  of  houses  increased  considerably.  A  house  capable  of  containing  three 
looms  would  be  almost  six  guineas  a-year ;  latterly  they  have  declinecit  and  now  perhaps  would  be  £5  or 
£5  10s.  a-year«" 

EMIGRATION. 

The  extent  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  to  foreign  coimtries  was  well  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  census  investigation  of  1841.  Emigrants  to  Great  Britain  consist 
chiefly  of  labourers  in  search  of  agricultural  employment ;  and  their  nambers,  as  fiur  as  ooold  be 
Ascertained  by  an  enumeration  of  the  deck  passengers  who  embarked  on  board  the  fAokets  m  the 
summer  of  1841,  were — 


Leinster, 
Munster, 


Total, 


11,404 
1,817 


Lister, 
Connaught 


57,651. 


19,312 
25,116 


The  emigration  to  Great  Britain  proceeded  from  each  county  from  the  following  ports  and  in 
the  following  numbers  and  proportions : — 


PORTS. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Londonderry  and  Portrush, 

10.545 

772 

11,817 

Belfast, 

6,490 

987 

7.47r 

Warrenpoint,    - 

1,621 

119 

1.740 

Dundaik, 

1,841 

853 

2,194 

Drogheda, 
Dublin, 

ld,S2l 

465 

W,786 

J5,303 

4,388 

19,091 

Wexford, 

304 

182 

486 

Waterford, 

47 

2 

49 

Cork, 

Total,     - 

439 

472 

911 

49,911 

7,740 

57,651 

Pftiportion 

rWOpO^SfM 

C0UXTIE3. 

^ration. 

uXfl. 

COlTNTIEa. 

of 
Eiulftrwli 

to 

1   Ma>o       - 

10,430 

388,887 

1  to    37 

18  Kildare  . 

516 

114,4^  il  to     2321 

S  K031  common     - 

5,422 

253*591 

-    47 

\i^  Down     * 

1,555 

36L446 

^     232 

8  Lettrim 

2,860 

I55,m 

^    54 

20  Meath     ^ 

593 

iai,828 

^     310 

4  SUgo      - 

3J0I 

180,886 

-    58 

21    Klui^'s 

467 

146,857 

-     3U 

5  Donegiil 

4,915 

t>96,448 

^  m 

22  Wexford 

573 

902,033 

^     353 

n  Dublin    - 

5J?25 

;*r2,773 

^    66 

23  Qiicerfs 

343 

153,980 

-     449 

7  Londonderry  - 

2,U)e 

2*i2J74 

^  105 

24  Wiekkjw 

251 

126,143 

aoil 

8  Monaghuu 

1.B37 

2tX),442 

-.  109 

25  Cartow  * 

Jfii 

86.228 

^     535 

9  Louth     - 

M2^ 

12^/240 

-  lU 

26  h'uncnck 

362 

330,029 

-.     912 

10  Ffinnaiiflgti 

h2m 

lM\m 

-  124 

27  Kilkfiuiy 

213 

202,420 

^     ©50 

11   Cavan     - 

L904 

lM:ij58, 

-  J28 

SSr™'!'   : 

401 

435,553 

-  I,06tf 

12  Gal  way 

3,3U5 

44UJ98 

-  133 

666 

854JI8 

^1,282 

13  Longford 

862 

115.491 

-  134 

30  Clare       - 

206 

2»6,394 

^  L390 

14  Artnagh 

1,688 

2112,393 

-  138 

31   Kerry      -         - 

131 

293,880 

^2,243 

15  Tyrone  - 

2,096 

312,^156 

^  140 

32  Waterford       - 

51 

196,187 

^3,647 

16  Antridi   - 

17  Weatmeath     - 

677 

360.875 
141,300 

^  185 

^  209 

57.651 

S,  175, 124 

ito     141 
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The  emigration  to  foreign  countries,  durio^  the  10  years  ending  June^  1841,  was—* 


D«te  of  Smbarkfttioa. 

NciCBn  or  Irish  Emickakts 

PJEB  RETfJENS. 

Estimated 
Addition,  on 
account  of 
imperfect 
RettUTis  at 
the  rate  of 
10  per  cent 

Corrected 

Total 

Number  of 

Emigrants 

from 

IreUnd. 

Probable 

increase  by 

Births  upon  the 

Number  of 
EmigraoU  be- 
tween the  year 
of  Embarka- 
tion and  1841, 
at  one-and-a- 
half  percent^ 
per  annum. 

Total 
subtraction 

from  the 
Population 

<^1841  by 
Emigration 
since  1831. 

From 
Irish  ports. 

From  the 

port  of 

Liverpool 

Total 

1832  - 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  - 

1836  . 

1837  - 

1838  - 

1839  - 

1840  . 

1841  . 

(to  6th  June) 

Total, 

33,007 
20»417 
30,165 
10,315 
20^800 
25,382 
4,424 
11,835 
28,148 
29,554 

No  return 
7,258 
13.897 
11,028 
21,900 
21,363 
8,940 
21,052 
26,839 
20,461 

33,007 
27,675 
44.062 
21,343 
42,700 
46,745 
13,364 
32,887 
54,987 
50,015 

2,300 
2,767 
4,406 
2,134 
4.270 
4,674 
1,336 
3,288 
5,498 
5.001 

36,307 
80.442 
48.468 
23,477 
46,970 
51.419 
14.700 
36,175 
60,485 
55.016 

4,901 
3,648 
5,089 
2,113 
3,523 
3,085 

661 
1,085 

907 

41,208 
34,090 
53,557 
25,590 
50,493 
54,504 
15,361 
37.260 
61,392 
55,016 

214,047 

152,788 

866,785 

36,674 

403,459 

25,012 

428,471 

**  The  large  amount  of  labour  represented  by  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  British  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  ^^  is  in  itself  of  great  interest  in  what- 
ever light  it  is  regarded.  We  have,  however,  no  certain  information  respecting  the  particular 
occupations  of  these  emigrants  before  they  left  the  country,  and  have  thus  no  means  of  following 
out  the  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  individuids,  who  are  guided  almost  entirely  by 
casual  choice,  and  fix  their  destination  with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  their  success  must  depend,  haive  been  conveyed  to  the  colonies  in  which  their  labour  or 
skill  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Some  inferences  of  the 
kind,  however,  may  be  drawn  in  a  general  way  from  the  particular  cii^umstancee  of  the  localities 
from  which  they  have  gone.  The  largest  number  of  those  who  have  gon,e  from  Ireland  direct  to 
oolonies  or  foreign  countries  embarked  at  Belfast,  viz.,  20  per  cent,  of  the  lyhole  number ;  from 
Cork  nearly  the  same ;  then  from  Sligo,  Dublin,  and  Londonderry.  On  the  whole,  from  the  ports 
of  Ulster  there  went  76,905 ;  from  the  ports  of  Mun^ter,  70,046 ;  from  Leinster,  34,977  ;  from 
Connaught,  only  32,119.  The  ports  of  Leinster,  especiaUy  Dublin,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
giving  forth  the  population  of  their  own  province  so  exclusively  as  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
being,  firom  its  central  position,  and  the  convergence  of  the  roads  and  canals  upon  it,  a  common 
outlet  for  alL  But  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  the  emigration  ficom  the  other  provincial  ports 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  belonging  to  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  Ulster  contributed  largely  to  both  British  and  foreign  emi^pration,  and  that  Munster, 
which  contributed  so  small  a  number  of  harvest  labourers,  has  suppjiied  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cokmial  and  foreign  emigrants ;  whilst  Connaught,  whose  harvest  labourers  were  by  far  the  most 
muneroas,  appears  to  supply  but  a  small  proportion  of  foreign  emigrants.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  reality  a  smaller  foreign  emigration  from  Connaught  has  existed,  as 
many  may  have  sailed  from  other  ports,  and,  as  they  migrated  so  largely  to  England,  may  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  numbers  proceeding  from  Liverpool  to  foreign  countries.  These  numbers, 
kowever,  can  only  he  considered  as  approximations,  and  are  only  of  interest  as  leading  to  some 
inference  respecting  the  localities  which  have  supplied  the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  emigration, 
Kveii  for  this  it  must  be  at  best  but  indefinite.  The  countries  for  which  the  emigrants  were  bound 
who  embarked  at  Irish  ports,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Fcwiks, 


Rrltiiih  America. 

-     107.792 
.      81,433 


United  States. 
10,725 
9,050 


Australian  Colonies. 
2,300 
2,253 


189,225 


19,775 


4,553 


West  Indies. 
SCO 

194 

494 


TotaL 

121,117 

92,930 

214,047 


In  r^ard  to  age,  three-fourths  of  the  foregoing  were  under  30 ;  but  the  awkward  division  of 
jears  in  the  emigrant  returns,  which  classify  all  from  10  to  30  together,  and  make  no  other  divi^ 
fioa  till  they  reach  the  advanced  age  of  50,  prevents  our  following  the  subject  as  far  as  we  could 
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vrish.  The  males  exceed  the  females  by  about  one-fourth^  though  ih«  sexes  of  the  children  and 
the  aged  are  nearly  equal  It  would  be  fallacious  to  estimate  any  common  sum  of  money  or  value 
taken  from  the  country  by  these  emigrants  so  various  in  circumstances.  It  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  £10  and  even  ^20  from  some  ports ;  but  the  numbers  of  such  can  be  but  small.  Th« 
counties,  however,  which  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  emigrants  are  not  those  which  seem  the 
poorest  in  point  of  stock ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  numbers  carry  no  capital  but 
their  manual  labour,  and  that  the  great  majority  are  of  agricultural  habits,  without  acquired 
skill  of  any  kind." 

In  the  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  the  numbers  who 
emigrated  from  Irish  ports  in  1842,  and  in  the  first  six  molkths  of  1843,  are  stated  to  be,  in 

British  America.  United  States.         Australian  Ck>lonies.      West  Indies.  Total 

1842  -    -  33,410  6,199  937  7  40.553 

1843  -    -   9,531  1,574  —  2  11;107 


42,941  7,773  937         9  51,660 

HOUSE-ACCOMMODATION. 

So  much  is  usually  said,  both  vaguely  and  violently,  by  tourists,  declaimers,  and  politicians  of 
all  classes  respecting  the  house-accommodation  of  the  Irish,  that  some  statistics  on  the  subject 
have  long  been  rendered  exceedingly  desirable.  The  Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  therefore, 
rendered  an  important  service  by  giving  for  every  inhabited  district  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  a 
return  of  the  number  of  houses  built,  in  the  course  of  erection,  inhabited,  and  uninhabited,  but  also 
a  classified  return  of  the  structure  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabited  houses.  "  Under  the  head 
Houses,"  say  they,  *^  is  given  the  number  inhabited  and  uninhabited, — the  latter  being  divided 
into  building  and  built.  In  addition  to  this,  a  further  classification  of  the  inhabited  houses,  in 
respect  to  their  condition,  has  been  attempted,  with  the  view  to  correct  an  error  into  which  the 
mere  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  calculated  to  lead  the  statistical  inquirer.  .  .  The  necessity 
of  some  classification  is  so  obvious,  and  the  want  of  it  so  serious,  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  we  adopted.  The  value  or  condition  of  a  house,  as  to  the  accommodation  it 
afibrds,  may  be  considered  to  depend  mainly  on — 1st,  its  extent,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  rooms 
— 2nd,  its  quality,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  its  windows — and,  3rd,  its  solidity  or  durability,  as 
shown  by  the  material  of  its  walls  and  roof.  If  numbers  be  adopted  to  express  the  position  of 
every  house  in  a  scale  of  each  of  these  elements,  and  if  the  numbers  thus  obtained  for  every  hoose 
be  added  together,  we  shall  have  a  new  series  of  numbers,  giving  the  position  of  the  house  in  a 
scale  compounded  of  all  the  elements,  t.  e.,  their  actual  state.  We  adopted  four  classes,  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class,  were  comprised  all  mud  cabins  having  only  one 
room — ^in  the  third,  a  better  description  of  cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but  varying  from  2  to  4 
rooms  and  windows — in  the  second,  a  good  farm  house,  or  in  towns,  a  house  in  a  small  street, 
having  from  6  to  9  rooms  and  windows — ^and  in  the  first,  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than 
the  preceding  classes.  We  tested  the  rule  practically  on  several  houses  in  difierent  localities, 
both  town  and  country,  and  found  the  result  sufficiently  satisfactory.  We,  at  first,  intended  to 
have  thrown  the  third  and  fourth  classes  together,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  they  may 
be  consolidated.  But  we  thought  it  desirable  to  retain  at  present  a  separate  column  for  the  mere 
hut,  still  too  common  throughout  the  country.  The  floor  of  a  cabin  is  a  very  essential  criterion  of 
its  quality,  which  perhaps,  we  might,  with  advantage,  have  also  inquired  into,  and  used  as  an 
element  of  classification  for  houses  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  The  whole,  however,  is  but  an 
approximation,  as  the  state  of  repair,  a  most  important  matter  in  estimating  the  comfort  of  a 
house,  could  not  be  brought  into  the  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  results  of  several  other  sections  of  the  General  Table,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  tend  to 
give  considerable  confidence  in  the  results  of  this  section.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  have 
used  Value  as  a  basis  of  classification,  as  embracing  all  the  above  conditions.  But  to  have  made 
a  valuation  on  purpose  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  both  as  to  time  and  expense,  and 
none  of  the  existing  Valuations  extend  uniformly  over  the  whole  country,  besides  which,  they 
embrace  out-houses  and  offices,  which  have  no  bearing  on  our  immediate  object,  viz.,  the  personil 
accommodation  occupied  by  families. 

'^  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  years  1821, 1831,  and  1841 : — 

Inhabited, 

Unkhabited.   1^;"}^..^^^  • 


18'il. 

1881. 

isti. 

1,142.602 

35.251 

1,350 

1,249.816 
40,654 
15,308 

1,328,839 

52,208 

3.313 
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The  increase  im  -the  number  of  houses  between  1821  and  1831  is  0^  per  cent.,  and  from  1831  to 
1841,  7  per  cent.  It  wiUl>e  seen  that  the  number  of  houses  building  in  1841,  is  very  small ;  but 
there  is  no  reasen  to  suppose  that  any  real  pause  in  building  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten 
years,  or  is  now  taking  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  numbers  in  the  several  years  will  be  seen  to 
give  a  somewhat  increasing  ratio  for  the  recent  peried.  One  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the 
Slumber  in  the  column  '  Building,*  may  be  found  in  the  enumerators  having  returned  a  house  as 
inhabited  when  ^nly  occupied  by  a  caretaker,  and  still  in  progress  of  building,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  was  not  the  case  in  1831.  The  sumber  of  houses  building  in  1821  appears  to  bear 
a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  number  than  even  in  1841,  and  we  are  unable  to  penetrate 
the  cause.  The  number  itself  is  altogether  unequal  to  maintain  the  number  of  houses  then  stand- 
ing. If  we  reckon  that  the  generality  of  houses  last  for  60  years,  and  that  it  takes  4  months  to 
Imild,  or  advance  them  to  an  inhabitable  state,  it  will  be  found,  that  to  maintain  1,177,853  (the 
number,  of  houses  in  1821)  it  would  require  6,544  to  be  in  progress  of  erection  at  any  one  period. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  there  should  have  been  7,169  houses  in  progress  of  building  in  1831,  and 
7,672  in  1841.  It  will  be  found  that  these  three  numbers  are  nearly  a  mean  between  tiie  three 
nctual  numbers  in  1821, 1831,  and  1841.  It  would  appear  that  building  was  partly  suspended  in 
1621,  and  that  in  1831  it  was  resumed  with  great  activity,  which  would  in  some  measure  have 
caused  the  inertness  now  apparent ;  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  fiicts  from  other  sources 
-which  support  such  an  assumption.  It  must  also  he  remarked,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  the  houses  -^  building*  include  only  private  houses,  and  among  other  causes  of  the  smallness 
of  their  number  in  1841  may  probably  be,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Census,  no  less  than  100  of  the 
XJniun  Poor  Houses  were  in  progress  of  erection,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it 
appears  from  information  with  w!iich  we  have  been  supplied  by  the  P«or-law  Commissioners,  that 
the  following  number  of  artificers  and  labourers  were  employed  on  them, — 

Masons,  BridcUyers,  and  Pariore               .,.,..  2,614 

Carpenters                .........  962 

Slaters  and  Plasterers         ..,...,.  263 

Plumbers,  Painters,  Glaziers,  -and  Smiths              .            .            «            .            .  216 

Labourers                .........  6,759 

Total T03I4 

90  that  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  amount  of  capital  was  actually  at  that  period  in  process  of  in- 
vestment in  buildings  than  at  almost  any  former  time,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  would  at  first 
«ight  appear,  frxmi  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  in  the  column  referred  to.  If  the  houses  of 
former  years  had  been  classified,  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  show  whether  the  increase  in  num- 
bers afforded  a  corresponding  increase  of  accommodation  or  the  reverse— that  is,  whether  the 
houses  which  have  been  built  have  been  of  the  best  or  worst  class.  But  the  number  of  houses 
in  each  class  is  not  in  itself  a  direct  measure  of  accommodation,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  sliow 
when  we  speak  of  the  '  fcuoulies*  who  occupy  them. 

^  The  definition  of  the  term  '  family  *  to  be  generally  understood  and  of  easy  application  for  the 
porpose  of  a  Census,  is  more  difficult  than  the  usually  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  would  lead 
4Mie  to  conclude.    By  Dr.  Johnson  it  is  explained  as  *  those  who  live  in  the  same  house* — a  defini- 
tion which  is  obviously  incomplete.    In  the  early  Census  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  there  appears 
to  have  been  much  misunderstanding  on  tiiis  head.    In  the  Preface  to  the  Irish  Returns  of  1821, 
the  subject  was,  however,  carefully  considered,  and  aU  the  persons  residing  in  the  same  house  and 
lopported  by  the  same  head,  were  to  be  deemed  one  family.    Resident  apprentices  and  labourers 
thus  belonged  to  the  family  they  boarded  with.    So  also  did  servants,  and  an  individual  occupying 
t  bouse  was  considered  to  constitute  a  family.    In  1831,  the  rule  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
had  was,  that  those  who  used  the  same  kitchen,  and  boarded  together,  were  to  be  considered  one 
fuaily ;  and  an  individual  either  occupying  a  house,  or  living  as  a  lodger,  but  not  boarding  with 
the  £uuily,  was  considered  to  be  a  distinct  family.    The  rule  we  adopted  was  substantially  the 
tune  as  these,  namely,  that  by  a  family  was  to  be  understood  either  one  individual  living  inde- 
pendently in  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  on  his  or  her  own  means  of  support,  or  several  individuals 
related  to  each  other,  with  the  addition  of  servants  or  visitors  living  together  in  the  same  house 
«r  part  of  a  house  upon  one  common  means  of  support.    On  this  principle  the  number  of  families 
in  these  Returns  has  been  compiled.    Hie  following  table  shows  the  total  numbers  at  the  under- 
&UQed  periods : — 

Number  of  Families 

A%-erage  number  of  persons  to  a  Family 


182L 

18S1. 

mi. 

1,312,082 

1,385,066 

1,472.787 

518 

5-61 

5-55 
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Houses. 

*A 

H, 

6ft 

7 

And  as  it  is  usual  to  contrast  the  number  of  families  with  the  number  of  houses,  we  annex  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  relative  increases  under  these  heads  during  the  above  periods:  — 

Increase  per  cent.,  from  1821  to  1831 
„  „  from  1831  to  1841 

But  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it  is  evident,  that  if  all  the  houses  in  some  districts 
were  thrown  down,  and  only  half  the  number  of  moderately  good  buildings  erected  in  their  stead, 
the  household  accommodation  of  the  people  would  be  improved,  although  the  number  of  houses 
would  be  diminished  by  one-half.  Consequently,  the  mere  contrast  of  the  number  of  houses  with 
the  number  of  feimilies,  is  a  very  imperfect  guide.  The  rule  we  adopted  for  classifying  accommo- 
dation was  but  an  extension  of  the  principle  which  guided  us  in  classifying  the  houses  themselves. 
According  to  it.  First  class  accommodation  consists  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  one 
family.  Second  class  accommodation  consists  of  second  class  houses,  each  containing  one  family, 
and  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  two  or  three  families.  Third  class  accommodation  con- 
sists of  third  class  houses,  each  containing  one  family, — of  second  class  houses,  each  containing  two 
or  three  families, — and  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  four  or  five  families.  Fourth  class 
accommodation  consists  of  all  fourth  class  houses, — all  third  class  houses  containing  more  than  one 
family, — all  second  class  houses  containing  more  than  three  families, — and  all  first  class  houses 
containing  more  than  five  families.  The  following  table  contains  the  result  of  its  application  to 
the  families  of  the  kingdom : — 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  WHICH  OCCUPY  EACH  CLASS  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

In  Houses 
of  the 

Rdkal  District. 

Civic  Distkict. 

TOTAl. 

Number  of  Families  Occupying 

Ist  class 
Ace. 

2d  class 
Ace. 

Sd  class 
Ace. 

4th  class 
Ace. 

1st  class 
Ace 

2d  class 
Ace. 

3d  class 
Ace. 

4th  class 
Ace. 

FomUlesi 

Houses. 

Ist  Clas»   . 
2d      do    . 
3d      do    . 
4th    do    . 

Total    . 

14,768 

2,240 

186,896 

518 

22,373 
471,930 

506 

3,169 

43,805 

491,809 

16.565 

8,951 
43,575 

7.140 
39,587 
32,818 

16,536 
26,323 
18,066 
25,122 

67,224 
321.925 
566,659 
516,931 

40,030 
264,184 
533,297 
491,278 

14,768 

189,138 

494,841 

539,289 

16,565 

52,526 

79,545 

86,067 

l,472,739'l.328.789 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  which  the  number  of  families  in  each 
class  of  accommodation  bear  to  the  total  number  of  fiunilies  :-^ 


1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

Sdaass. 

4th  Class. 

Rural  District 

.     1-2 

15-3 

40- 

43-5 

Cine  District 

.        .    7- 

22-4 

33-9 

86-7 

Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  families  of  the  Rural  population,  and  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of 
the  families  of  the  Civic  population,  are  living  in  the  lowest  state,  being  possessed  of  accommoda- 
tion equivalent  to  the  cabin,  consisting  but  of  a  single  room.  In  the  third  class,  but  little  re- 
moved in  comfort,  are  nearly  the  same  proportion,  while  of  the  other  class  the  number  is  extremely 
small.  These  averages  are  tolerably  consistent  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  Still  there  are 
considerable  special  differences  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  examining  the  tables  themselves. 
*^  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  classify  House-^u^commodation  in  these 
kingdoms,  it  must  be  received  with  some  indulgence,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  more 
perfect  efforts.  Of  its  necessity  in  Ireland  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  whilst  the  able  Report  recently 
published  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  affords  melancholy 
proof  of  a  frightful  extent  of  the  worst  accommodation  even  in  England.  With  a  view  of  giving 
a  general  graphic  representation  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  worst  class  of  lodging,  we  annex 
a  map,  shaded  in  the  usual  way,  for  that  purpose."  A  copy  of  this  map  accompanies  the  Parlia- 
mentary Gazetteer. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Reports  and  the  separate  tables  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  of  1841,  on  the  subject 
of  ages,  births,  marriages,  diseases,  and  deaths,  are  so  vastly  voluminous  in  proportion  to  the 
necessarily  limited  space  which  we  could  devote  to  a  notice  of  them,  that  we  must  refer  our  readers 
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to  tome  weU-prepAred  ezoerpts  and  digests  of  them  in  Thom*8  Irish  Almanac,— an  elaborate  and 
Taloable  jearlj  compilation  commenced  in  1844,  and  abundantly  entitled  to  general  support. — The 
following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1841,  classified,  male  and  female,  according 
to  their  respective  age,  from  1  month  and  under  to  113  years : — 


Agxb. 

Xalei. 

Femalei. 

Total 

AoBi,  con. 

Malei. 

Femalei. 

ToUL 

Months. 

1 

13.777 

13,115 

26,892 

Years.   51 

10,0-20 

10,378 

20,898 

- 

2 

11,131 

10,568 

21.699 

52 

23,906 

28,238 

47,144 

- 

3 

13,824 

13,510 

27.834 

58 

13,700 

13,054 

26,754 

- 

4 

8.972 

8,402 

17.374 

54 

19,814 

19,936 

39,250 

- 

5 

6,301 

5,863 

12,164 

55 

32,262 

29,867 

62,129 

- 

6 

17.698 

17,5-23 

85,221 

56 

25,030 

24,844 

49,874 

- 

7 

5,338 

4,940 

19,278 

57 

11,705 

10,480 

22,185 

- 

8 

4,587 

4,389 

8,926 

58 

16.392 

17,022 

88,414 

- 

9 

12,605 

12,124 

24,729 

59 

6.917 

7.122 

14,089 

_ 

10 

5,195 

4.856 

10,051 

60 

80,0-27 

100,106 

180,183 

- 

11 

4,051 

3,747 

7,798 

61 

7.197 

6,689 

18.886 

_ 

12 

81,042 

77,916 

158,958 

62 

9,997 

10,471 

20.468 

Yemn. 

2 

117.753 

118.051 

280,804 

68 

11,080 

10,152 

21,232 

- 

3 

110,517 

107.632 

218,149 

64 

U,218 

10,785 

22,008 

- 

4 

110,936 

108,212 

219,148 

65 

14.516 

14,004 

28,520 

- 

5 

109,883 

107,005 

216,888 

66 

11,858 

11,890 

23,243 

_ 

6 

110,616 

108,072 

218,688 

67 

7,100 

6,194 

13,294 

-. 

7 

112,742 

108,970 

221,712 

68 

7,826 

7,672 

15,498 

- 

8 

112,043 

110,461 

222,504 

69 

8,559 

8,424 

6,983 

~ 

9 

99,570 

96,843 

196,413 

70 

27.964 

32,936 

60,900 

- 

10 

112,351 

108,468 

220,819 

71 

2,844 

2,539 

5,888 

1   ' 

11 

86,021 

82,836 

168,857 

72 

5,840 

5,155 

10,995 

12 

120.258 

116,639 

286,897 

73 

3,587 

3,030 

6,617 

13 

93,238 

89,016 

182,254 

74 

4,852 

3.771 

8,123 

\       - 

14 

107,008 

102.514 

209.522 

75 

6,524 

5,946 

12,470 

. 

15 

90,224 

89.266 

179,490 

76 

4,658 

4,576 

9,284 

- 

16 

97,480 

101,862 

199,842 

77 

2,676 

1,994 

4,670 

. 

17 

78,561 

82,833 

160,894 

78 

8,411 

3,303 

6,714 

- 

18 

96,194 

107,578 

208,772 

79 

1,467 

1,859 

2,826 

- 

19 

69,578 

72,684 

142.262 

80 

11,158 

16,128 

27.286 

- 

20 

109,319 

188,224 

242,548 

81 

1.434 

1,200 

2,634 

. 

21 

63,063 

62,056 

125,119 

82 

1,700 

1.678 

8,878 

- 

22 

72.647 

79,759 

152,406 

88 

925 

922 

1,847 

.  - 

23 

55,225 

59,427 

114,652 

84 

1,857 

1,975 

3,882 

- 

24 

72,577 

78,546 

151,128 

85 

1,096 

1,145 

2.241 

- 

25 

72.665 

81,119 

153,784 

86 

1,008 

1,168 

2,266 

. 

26 

70,510 

78,283 

148,748 

87 

655 

625 

1,280 

- 

27 

51,314 

52,097 

108.411 

88 

722 

731 

1,453 

J 

2B 

68,066 

74,204 

142,270 

89 

376 

372 

748 

' 

29 

30,942 

32,517 

63.459 

90 

1,197 

1,801 

2,998 

_ 

30 

128,215 

156,867 

285,082 

-91to92 

455 

422 

877 

-. 

31 

23,502 

23.778 

47.280 

-98.94 

354 

334 

688 

. 

32 

48,695 

50.857 

99,552 

-95.  96 

425 

570 

995 

• 

33 

30,004 

29.707 

59,711 

-97.  98 

338 

481 

819 

. 

34 

39,539 

41.278 

80,812 

-99.100 

258 

526 

884 

. 

35 

61.629 

62,428 

124,057 

101 

2 

2 

4 

. 

36 

49,297 

58,187 

102,484 

102 

18 

9 

27 

- 

37 

23,721 

23,969 

47.690 

-   103 

. 

38 

35,176 

38,421 

73,597 

-   104 

17 

9 

26  , 

« 

99 

15,900 

16,869 

82,160 

-   105 

1 

3 

4 

. 

40 

128,841 

149.382 

278,173 

-   106 

3 

12 

15 

. 

41 

18,874 

17.116 

35.490 

-   107 

1 

2 

3 

. 

42 

92,504 

3*2,501 

65,005 

108 

2 

3 

5 

« 

43 

26,624 

25,750 

52,374 

-   109 

« 

44 

25,599 

27,888 

5-2.937 

-   110 

3 

4 

7 

» 

45 

46,023 

48,500 

89,523 

111 

- 

46 

28,115 

80,833 

58,948 

112 

1 

1 

- 

47 

17.983. 

17,468 

85.446 

118 

1 

1 

- 

48 
49 

28,359 
11,976 

80,825 
12,675 

59.184 
24.651 

Not  specified, 

3,040 

3,477 

6.517 

- 

50 

100,200 

114,295 

214.405 

Total, 

4,019.576 

4,155,548 

8,175,124 

The  want  of  registries  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  Ireland,  has  been  supplied  by  other 
MMS.    The  number  of  births  for  the  10  years  ending  1841,  inclusive,  has  been  aaoertained  by 
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adding  the  numbers  now  alive  at  every  year  of  age,  for  the  last  10  years,  to  the  number  whose 
ages  at  death  show  them  to  have  been  bora  the  same  year.  The  following  is  the  number  of  births 
from  1832  to  1841 :— 


Pbovivces. 

Maiee. 

Females. 

Annual  proportion 

Rural 

Civic. 

Rural 

Civic. 

Total        of  llirUis  to  meaij 
Population. 

Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught    . 

Pfopi 

225,629 
318,268 
328,739 
226,119 

66.257 
61,603 
35,098 
13,379 

215.484 
304,725 
815,902 
217,235 

63,566 
ii8,449 
83,872 
12,501 

570.936 
743,045 
713,611 
469,234 

1  in  32-3 
1  in  29-5 
1  in3M 
lin28- 

1,098,755 

176,337 

1,053,346 

168,388 

2,496,826 
104-3 

Ian  30-8 

1,275,092            1            1.221,734 
3rtion  9i  Males  to  100  Females, 

The  number  of  deaths,  ascertained  from  a  return  of  all  the  deaths  within  the  last  10  years,  and 
from  returns  sent  in  by  every  Sanitary  Institution,  gives  the  mortality  of  the  country : — 

Years.  Population.  Deaths.                                    Average  Mortality. 

1834  .  .  .  7.943,940                      96,628  1  to  82*2,  or  1  22  per  cent. 

1839  .  .  .  8,092,947  140,239  1  -57-7>  -  173 

1840  .  .  ,  8,133,934  141,536  1-57-5,  -174 

As  the  errors  of  voluntary  returns  are  naturally  corrected  by  being  spread  over  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  satisfectory  result  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  average  popu- 
lation and  average  deaths  of  the  years  from  1836  to  1840,  which  are  of  equal  value,  thus : — 

Tear.  Population.  Deaths.  Averaf^e  Mortality. 

1838    ,        •         .    8,052,170        '  135,339  I  to  >59-5,  or  1-68  per  cent. 

POPULATION 
The  population  of  Ireland  was  ertizuated,  in  1695,  at  1,034,102;  in  1712,  at  2,099,094;  in  1726, 
at  2,309,106;  in  1731,  at  2,010,221;  in  1754,  at  2,372,634;  in  1767,  at  2,544,276;  in  1777,  at 
2,690,556;  in  1785,  at  2,845,932;  in  1788,  at  4,040,000;  and,  in  1805,  at  5,395,466.  The  first 
census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813,  but  was  so  impedect  as  not  to  be  officially  published ;  the 
second  census,  taken  in  1821,  was  very  superior  in  character  to  the  former,  yet  considerably  de- 
fective ;  and  the  third  census,  taken  in  1831,  has  been  much  denounced  for  inaccuracy,  and  was 
practically  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instrui^tion  in  1834.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  population  of  Ireland  in  1813,  1821,  and  1831,  according  to  the  censuses  of  these  years, 
and  shows  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  intervening  periods,  and  the  respective  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  1831 : — 


1831. 

COtTNTIES.  Ac. 

1813. 

Inorease 

1821. 

Increase 
per  Cent 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  of 
Persons. 

LeiNSTEIk. 

Carlow 

60,566 

13 

78,952 

9 

decrease. 

40,149 

41,839 

81,968 

Drogbeda  town 

16,123 

12 

1»,118 

4 

increnHe. 

8,178 

9,187 

17,865 

Dublin  county 

110,437 

35 

150,011 

22 

82,299 

93,713 

176,012 

—     city    * 

176,610 

5 

185,881 

0 

91,557 

112,598 

204,155 

Kildare 

85,138 

16 

99,065 

9 

54,472 

53,952 

108,424 

Kilkenny  county    - 

134,164 

17 

1^716 

6 

83,090 

86,855 

169,945 

—       city 

• 

... 

23,330 

2 

10.887 

12,854 

23,741 

King^s  county 

113,226 

15 

131,088 

9 

71.287 

72,938 

144,225 

Longford 

95,917 

12 

107,570 

4 

55,310 

57.248 

112,558 

Louth 

• 

... 

101,011 

7 

52,439 

55,042 

107,481 

Meath 

142,479 

]1 

159,183 

11 

88,993 

87.833 

176,826 

Queen's  county 

113,857 

17 

1H275 

8 

72,469 

73,382 

145,851 

Westmeath 

• 

... 

128,819 

0 

67,700 

69.172 

136,872 

Wexford 

• 

... 

170.806 

7 

87,995 

94,718 

182,713 

Wicklow        - 

Total    -        - 

83,100 

22 

110,767 

10 

61,0^2 

60,505 

121,557 

1,757,492 

9 

927,877 

961,836 

1,909,713 

•  The  population  of  the  places  marked  *  is  not  given  in  the  returns  for  1812> 
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1831. 

f            COUNTIES.  4c. 

1813. 

Increane 
per  Ceut. 

1831. 

Increase 
per  Cunt 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  of 
Persons. 

MCNSTER. 

;  cure             -        - 

lG0,fJ03 

29t 

208,089 

24 

128.446 

129,876 

258,322 

.  Cork  county 

523.936 

20 

629,786 

12 

348,402 

355,314 

703,716 

—    dty 

64,394 

56 

100,658 

6 

48.312 

58,704 

107,016 

Kerry 

178,622 

21 

216,185 

22 

131.696 

131,430 

263,126. 

Limerick  county    - 

103,865 

no 

218,432 

6 

123,211 

125,590 

248,801 

—       city 

• 

... 

59,045 

12 

30,414 

36,140 

66,554 

Tipperary 

290,531 

19 

346,896 

16 

197,713 

204,850 

402,563 

.   Waterford  county  - 

119,457 

7 

127,842 

15 

72,647 

75,586 

148^233 

—         dty 

25,467 

12 

28,679 

12,570 

16,251 

28,821 

1            Total    .        - 

1,935,612 

14 

1.093,411 

1,133,741 

2,221,152 

f             Ulster. 

1  Antrim 

231,548 

13 

262.860 

19 

152,178 

164,731 

316,909 

!  Armagh 

1  Carrickfergus  town 

121,449 

62 

197.427 

11 

107.521 

112,613 

220,134 

6,136 

30 

8,02a 

8 

4.097 

4,609 

8.706 

Cavan 

m 

... 

195,076 

16 

113,174 

114,759 

227,933 

Donegal 

m 

... 

248,27a 

20 

141,845 

147.304 

289,149 

Down 

287,290 

13 

3-25,410 

8 

169,416 

182,596 

352,012 

i  Fermanagh     - 

111,250 

17 

130,997 

14 

73,117 

76.646 

149,763 

<  Londonderry 

186,181 

4 

li)3,86a 

14 

106,657 

115.355 

222,012 

Monaghan      - 

140,433 

24 

174.697 

11 

95.679 

99.857 

195,536 

;  Tyrone 

250,746 

4 

261,865 

IS 

149,410 

155,058 

304,468 

j            Total    .        - 

1,998,494 

14 

1,113,094 

1,173,528 

2,286,622 

*               CONXAUGUT. 

1  Gal«-ay 

140,995i 

119 

309,599 

2T 

180,204 

192,360 

381,564 

—     town 

24,684 

1^ 

27.775. 

19 

15.487 

17,633 

33,1*20 

Leitrim 

94,095. 

32 

124,786 

12 

69,451 

72,073 

141,524 

Mayo              .        - 

237,371 

23 

293,112          25 

179.595 

186,733 

366,3*28 

158,110 

32 

208.792 

14 

123,031 

126,582 

249,613 

Sligo 

Total    -        - 

m 

... 

146,22ft 

17 

83,730 

88,035 

171,765. 

1,110,229. 

22 

660,496 

683,416 

1,343,914 

,                                                                                                SUMMARY. 

1831. 

rorxTrEa  Ar 

1818. 

1««L 

Increase  per  Cent 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  uf 
Persons. 

on  1821. 

Leimter 

1.757,492 

927,877 

981, a36 

1,909,713 

9 

Muntter 

... 

1,935,612 

1,093,411 

1,133,741 

2.22Z,152 

14 

Ulster            -        - 

... 

1,998,494 

1.113,094 

1.178,528 

2,286.622 

14 

Connaught     . 

... 

1,110,229 

660,496 

083,416 

1,343,914 

22 

Total    -        - 

... 

6,801,827 

3,794,880 

3.972,521 

7.767,401 

Ui 

*  The  po|mltttion  of  Ihe  places  marked  *  is  not  gircn  in  tlie  returns  for  1813. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1841,  under  the  Tirioua  leotiaiif  and 

totals  of  the  statistics  of  "  persons : " — 


Ualu. 

Total 
Honifaer 

|i 

t 

It' 

% 

COtNTlESlFJ^TOWFB. 

1§ 

1. 

11 

^^ 

of 

]iAi« 

li 

1 

1 

1^ 

Is 

s 

'a 

i 

e 

s 

^ 

If 

o 

i- 

Fvnulcft, 

Antrim 

twfitm 

ujtm 

7JW3 

laa^ia 

i]it.R»; 

^fiM 

«.S37 

14j:I.975  ! 

JTl^IW 

fiellkit  Town 

iajm 

6,1  ia 

M0 

«4^ 

ti^n 

6419 

1i^TlS 

40,460 

7a,*ii 

C^rrickffrtffU 

M» 

719 

194 

4,32ft 

iJiiS 

TSft 

SL'^ 

fi.lR© 

(i,j?» 

Artn&gb 

BM»B 

]a.41R 

n^TS 

llM^a 

M^» 

i4jDa> 

T,V4H 

11H.A01 

f«,na 

irs^Wv 

ftlj»3 

s^ja 

!J,«T2 

4f43S 

itjt^tmi 

$jm 

iy(;j5 

4aj»c^ 

l«^33S 

PavvT 

iftT^^ai 

ii.m 

7.46ff 

If0#l4 

»t,6I3 

l«,ne8 

7J*H 

ias,a*4 

343,15(1 

CLnre 

]ti;M7 

ift,:7s 

fl^7« 

H44(W 

lUjl'Jfi 

19.4m 

8,6411 

Wi^l^ 

38e,«H 

Ctu-k 

sie^iar 

4H^M 

w,ni 

m,m 

^f»^^ 

MJIW 

38^773 

sm,^^ 

77»,30« 

n;;^":     : 

'li^i 

8.t*f;j 

616 

35,489 

SLifoa 

B.77B 

4J48 

h\2M 

e*,7» 

194,414 

lUfim 

9.4!^ 

H&^l 

134,W*6 

l!t>Qi 

6,jtt37 

IM.fin 

196.44S 

Ikiwn 

lu^iee 

174 1^ 

11,260 

nuvM 

1U^% 

3.1JJS7    ' 

11.045 

187.M8 

36U446 

Dablin 

(1,498 

D30 

2P0 

7/^ 

6.777 

UlO 

G^ 

9.61  S 

Ifl^I 

M4^ 

in.7^9 

4.4  IS 

M,*D 

83477  , 

]3,flST 

fl,70a 

7:i,r4:  , 

140,047 

CitTOf 

7B.SM 

21  .PM 

i,:m 

iM.em 

eS.S8A 

37,HaO 

]4.t«l 

13^  ,09^ 

33S,rj« 

ea^a 

7p7iH 

it,flJ^ 

78,e«j 

6a.ft&l 

ll.TOT 

4.44€ 

79.499 

196481 

Gmlwij 

iT6;^m 

%%JiTi 

9.a» 

»I^7fi 

im,mf 

39,fWI 

ll.n*4« 

SI  1,348 

4^.993 

Towo  vi 

«^o 

IJTii 

37B 

7jm 

$^27 

1,^73 

786 

9;m 

17^9 

Knrj 

mjQ«3 

H.SSl 

f«,Nl» 

147,S&7 

11 1,467 

M43t 

8^ 

146J>7a 

^zfisa 

Km&n 

45,4M 

7.771 

4.WH 

AJ^O^ 

43.fl97 

8^1 

4^10 

0fl.4M 

1144^ 

Ki\'kmiD7       . 

71,Tn> 

114W 

6,BMt 

POM» 

70,163 

I5#1S 

84I3S 

9».[KI0 

11^.^  P 

— Citj*rt       . 

7.085 

I^SOft 

ie» 

6,760 

7333 

i,m 

7V3 

10.SM 

15,071 

Kimr'* 

6C,*72 

a,tS7 

sjim 

T2j5&t 

M,64<) 

10.161     1 

4409 

74.30fl 

14Hfil.M7 

tcUrina 

fi«,eao 

7,S74 

a,»r 

TT,eoi 

ft3,S3l 

10.06* 

3^10 

77.7!ifi 

I5J,5W7 

Linjcrick        , 

1H,177 

ie,fi67 

•,TfT 

140^1 

1(W473 

•ifijm 

11 .541  r 

141,07? 

»Bl,flSa 

Citjof       . 

IT.IJW 

3,*Jir 

fl74 

11 4M 

liMes 

fl,6l3 

3.4flO 

3WKI 

4a^i 

Triitjdfiuderrj 

$»,m 

IO,S0S 

«JHS 

m^sa 

9}jmi 

16J03 

6.li5» 

Ilft,aHfl 

3W.174 

LiMiltSbra        . 

4y,M7 

e^5 

?;«» 

67,ff|0 

47,6J^ 

7.ftU 

».?H 

fi7,B5( 

11«.491 

Lonth 

U^ld 

«,«ftfl 

S,43tl 

W^l 

4S,l«K 

P.441 

a.7S3 

JJ7,^« 

111^79 

Miijo 

m44o 

n^iss 

B;m 

IHJIW 

iBi^^a 

34,716 

fi,33l 

l5H,6ro 

M8,B87 

Mcath 

IfiJWO 

ujta^ 

5463 

n,m 

71.65fl 

LM«I 

6498 

!ll,  S4 

1S&JS3S 

MuQAi^h&a     . 

M^tiSl 

»,4fl^ 

[i;»?T 

Pft^ll 

^^m 

12,^6 

6.4 .1& 

103,871 

£00.449 

Qwen'4 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  density  of  population  in  different  counties,  dis* 
tinguishing  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  general  area : — 


COPKTIBS. 

^TcliwiTe  of  Towns  con- 

tAtuing  2.000  Penont  and 

upwards. 

Arabic  Land. 

Rural 

Naof 

Persons  to 

the  Square 

Mile  of 

Arable  Land. 

Total  Araiu 

Na  of 
Persons  to 
the  Square 
MUeofthe 
entire  Area. 

Acres. 

Square 
MUcs. 

Acrea. 

UST 

Leinsteb. 

C«rlow 

184,059 

287-59 

72,172 

251 

220,740 

344-91 

209 

Dublin 

196,063 

306-35 

113,778 

371 

220,894 

345-15 

380 

Kildare 

356,787 

557-48 

104,090 

187 

417,946 

653-04 

159 

Kilkenny     . 

470,102 

734-54 

173,157 

236 

508.183 

794-04 

218 

King's 

337,256 

5-26-96 

130,239 

247 

493.083 

770-44 

169 

Lorpford 

191,823 

299-72 

108,117 

361 

269.045 

420-38 

257 

Louth 

178,972 

279-65 

96,479 

345 

200,706 

313-6 

308 

Meath 

547,391 

855-3 

171,726 

201 

579,435 

905.37 

190 

Queen's 

342.422 

535-04 

138,873 

259 

4-23,737 

66209 

210 

Westmeath 

365,218 

570-65 

131,316 

230 

452,840 

707-56 

185 

Wexford      . 

510,702 

797-97 

173,267 

217 

574,196 

89718 

193 

Wicklow    . 
Total,  . 

MCNSTEB. 

280,393 

438-11 

117,892 

269 

499,837 

781- 

151 

3,961,188 

6,189-36 

1,531.106 

247 

4,860.642 

7,594-76 

202 

Clare 

455,009 

710-95 

267,907 

377 

8-27.266 

1,292-6 

207 

Cork  . 

1,308,882 

2,045  14 

683,919 

334 

1,839,818 

2,874-72 

238 

Kerry 

414,614 

647-83 

269,406 

416 

1,185,319 

1,85206 

145 

1  Limerick     . 

5-26,876 

823*24 

274,520 

333 

678,083 

1,059-5 

259 

1  Tipperary   . 

843,887 

1,318-57 

864,261 

276 

1.059,372 

1,655-27 

220 

.  Waterford  . 

3-25,345 

508-85 

149.207 

293 

460.028 

718-79 

207 

ToUl.  . 

3,874,613 

6,054-08 

2,009,220 

332 

6,049,886 

9,452-94 

212 

Ulsteb. 

♦  Antrim 

503,288 

786-39 

256.352 

326 

743,269 

1.161-36 

221 

.  Carrickfergus 

12,483 

19-5 

5,494 

282 

16,571 

25-89 

212 

■  Armagh 

265,243 

414-44 

211,893 

511 

3-27,298 

511-4 

414 

Cavan 

375,473 

586-68 

234,914 

400 

476,858 

74509 

315 

1  Donegal 

393,191 

614-36 

290,022 

472 

1.192,9f^ 

1.864-01 

156 

Down 

514,180 

803-41 

3-23,807 

403 

610.-284 

953.57 

339 

,  Fermanagh 

289,228 

451-92 

150,795 

334 

456.985 

71404 

211 

Londonderry 

318,282 

497-31 

197.6-22 

397 

517,036 

807-87 

245 

Monaghan  . 

285,885 

446-7 

191.301 

428 

319,453 

499-14 

383 

Tyrone 
Total,  . 

Cojf^ACCHT. 

450,286 

703-57 

298,498 

424 

805,930 

1.259-27 

237 

3.407,539 

5,324-28 

2,160,698 

406 

5,466,648 

8,541-64 

253 

GalHuy        . 

742,805 

1,160-63 

408.746 

348 

1.564,553 

2,444-61 

165 

Leitrim 

249,350 

389-61 

155,297 

898 

392,363 

61307 

253 

Mayo 

497,587 

777-48 

369,138 

475 

1,363,034 

2.1-29-74 

173 

Roftcommon 

440,5-22 

688-32 

243,539 

354 

606,9-23 

948-32 

257 

SUgo 

290,696 

454-21 

166,915 

367 

461,293 

7-20-77 

231 

Total,  . 

2,2-20,960 

3,470-25 

1,338,635 

386 

4.388,166 

6,856-51 

195 

1    General  Total, 

13,464,300 

21.037-97 

7.039.659 

335 

20,765.342 

32.445-85 

217 

"*  We  annex,'*  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  "  a  map  shaded  so  as  to  assist  the  eye  in 
fictzing  a  general  view  of  the  comparative  density  of  the  rural  population.*  The  figures  under 
the  towns  indicate  their  population,  and  the  figures  in  the  body  of  the  map  the  population  of  the 
I'^&lities  within  which  they  are  placed.  The  population  of  the  towns  has  been  deducted  before 
^ing  the  averages,  a  precaution  which  we  thought  necessary,  though  we  believe  it  has  not  been 
nsuallj  done,  so  that  the  shading  only  exhibits  the  rural  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
rr^ater  portion  of  Ireland  does  not  contain  a  higher  average  than  200  to  the  square  mile.  But 
the  deduction  of  towns,  while  it  avoids  a  great  source  of  inaccuracy,  does  not  wholly  remove  it, 


A  copy  of  this  map  is  given  with  the  rurliauivnlary  Gazetteer  of  Irelniid.^Eo. 
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as  when  towns  are  excladed  a  limit  must  be  drawn.  We  have  taken,  of  course,  that  already 
explained  as  marking  our  civic  district,  viz.  2,000  inhabitants ;  but  there  are  many  towns  very 
little  below  this  limit,  and  in  such  cases,  especially  when  two  of  more  happen  to  lie  together,  the 
rural  population  appears  more  dense  than  it  really  is.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  there  is  no  town  above  2,000  inhabitants.  But 
the  towns  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Mohill,  approaching  to  that  number,  are  retained  in  the 
rural  population.  That  district,  accordingly,  appears  more  densely  peopled  than  it  probably  will  be 
in  ten  years  more,  when  the  towns  may  be  expected  to  contain  more  than  2,000.  A  similar  case 
occurs  in  the  district  around  Clonakilty.  These  anomalies,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  general 
effect  of  the  map  as  a  graphic  representation;  and  the  shading  on  such  maps  ought  never  to  b& 
considered  in  any  other  light!' 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY  GAZETTEER 


OF 


IRELAND. 


PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Parliamentary  GAZBrrsBR  of  Ireland, 
were  briefly  stated  in  the  Prospectus ;  and,  though  possibly  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  ambitious,  they  have,  it  is  believed,  been  fully  maintained  in  the  execution  of  the 
Work.  Exceedingly  voluminous  and  diversified  as  the  materiak  were  when  the 
Prospectus  was  written,  new  and  in  some  instances  most  valuable  ones  were  subse- 
quently obtained ;  and  these  not  only  made  large  contributions  to  the  later  portions 
of  the  Work,  but  very  considerably  enriched  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revision.  The 
limits  originally  assigned  as  sufficient  were  afterwards  extended  one-half,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  book  to  three  volumes  instead  of  two ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  prudent 
compression  being  uniformly  practised,  they  have  with  difficulty  admitted  a  fair 
digest  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer.  The  Woric 
contains  at  least  twice  as  many  articles,  and  probably  thrice  as  many  &ctBf  as  are 
found  in  the  largest  previous  Gazetteer  of  Ireland ;  and  it  presents  them  in  less  than 
double  the  number  of  words,  and  with  the  most  studied  attempts  at  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  general  utility.  Separate  articles  are  given,  not  only  on  counties,  parishes, 
islands,  towns,  and  considerable  villages,  but  on  each  of  the  four  provinces,  on  all  the 
baronies,  on  the  principal  mountains,  headlands,  and  bays,  on  all  the  fishing-harbours, 
on  all  the  rivers,  on  the  principal  lakes  and  rivulets,  on  very  nearly  all  the  bogs,  both 
in  entire  pieces  and  in  sections,  on  the  chief  mines  and  mineral  districts,  on  all  villages 
which  contain  at  least  twenty  houses,  and  on  hundreds  which  contain  fewer,  on  the 
principal  demesnes,  on  the  principal  rural  antiquities,  and  on  all  other  objects  which 
possess  either  remarkable  features  or  interesting  associations ;  all  long  articles,  and 
thousands  of  short  ones,  exhibit  profuse  information  in  several  most  important  depart- 
ments, such  as  true  areas  of  land  and  water,  the  altitudes  of  hills  and  plains,  the 
elevation  and  falls  of  streams,  and  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  commerce,  productive 
industry,  nulways,  navigations,  poor-law  unions,  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  which 
are  either  totally  omitted,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  by  any  previous  topographist ; 
articles  and  paragraphs  on  subjects  whidi  have  been  often  treated,  possess  some 
novelty  in  the  fairness  of  proportion  between  their  length  and  their  interest,  in  their 
notice  of  many  fine  scenes  which  have  hitherto  been  obscure  or  unobserved,  and  in  their 
endeavouring  to  give  superior  tone  and  fulness  to  description ;  and  the  entire  Work, 
whether  as  to  its  general  spirit,  or  as  to  the  composition  of  its  particular  articles, 
spurns  adaptation  to  any  peculiar  tastes  in  preference  to  others,  and  aspires  to  be  the 
informant  and  the  guide,  on  all  Irish  affairs,  of  alike  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  fitainer,  the  mectfiant,  and  the  tradesman, 
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the  Statist  and  the  political  economist,  the  tourist,  the  antiquarian^  the  historian,  and 
the  general  scholar. 

Difficulties  in  securing-  accuracy,  and  risks  of  giving  offence,  incumber  every  work 
of  a  minutely  topographical  character,  and  are  very  specially  incident  to  a  Gazetteer 
of  Ireland.     A  composition  so  exceedingly  comprehensive,  and  compiled  from  such 
numerous  and  often  conflicting  authorities,  can  hardly  be  altogether  free  from  error ; 
and  the  present  Gazbttber  only  professes  to  have  made  so  near  an  approach  to  per- 
fection as  fearlessly  to  challenge  comparison  with  even  the  smallest  and  the  least 
elaborate  of  its  predecessors.     It  investigates  or  succinctly  settles  the  multitudinous 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  exist  among  the  very  best  authorities,  and 
even  among  different  sections  of  the  same  authority,  respecting  the  number,  the 
names,  and  the  extent  of  parochial  divisions  in  baronies  or  counties ;  it  notices  all, 
and  reconciles  many,  of  the  perplexing  differences  which  exist  between  the  limits  of 
respectively  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  one  locality  and  designation  ; 
it  carefully  records  the  very  numerous  changes  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
the  modification  of  benefices   as   affecting   civil  parishes,    and   in   the   transfer- 
ences of  townlands  as  affecting  baronies;  and  it  even,  as  far  as  practicable,  ex- 
hibits the  present  condition,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  connection  with  civil  topo- 
graphy, of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.     A  given  parish  may  seem 
to  have  strictly  one  identity,  and  yet  may  at  three  different  dates  have  been  three 
different  things,  and  may  at  present  be  one  thing  as  a  civil  parish,  another  thing  as 
an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  a  third  thing  as  a  Roman  Catholic  parish ;  so  that  any 
well-informed  and  judicious  reader  will  rather  wonder  at  our  clearing  away  fifty 
discrepancies,  than  feel  surprise  at  our  being  misled  by  one.     The  Ordnance  Survey 
has  afforded  invaluable  aid  in  settling  differences ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  silent,  and  at 
other  times  indiscriminating,  when  other  high  authorities  are  at  variance, — and  hence 
is  very  far  from  being,  in  every  case,  a  final  appeal.     Such  statistical  discrepancies 
as  are  consequent  on  topographical  ones,  have  occasioned  little  difficulty ;  but  others 
of  various  kinds  have  been  excessively  embarrassing ;  and  a  few  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily disposed  of  only  by  exhibiting  both  their  phases,  and  leaving  them  unrecondled. 
Diversity  of  names  to  the  same  place,  and  diversity  of  spellings  of  the  same  name, 
though  seemingly  matters  of  most  trivial  moment,  have  occasioned  us  an  amount  of 
trouble  which  might  seem  almost  incredible,  but  which  has,  we  hope,  saved  us  firom 
the  ludicrous  predicament  of  describing  one  place  in  two  or  more  articles,  and  under 
two  or  more  names.     Conflicting  data  in  history,  antagonist  theories  in  antiquities, 
and  contradictory  statements  in  all  matters  kindred  or  analogous  to  these,  have,  as 
much  as  possible,  been  determined  by  simple  reference  to  the  highest  evidence. 
Traditionary  tales,  in  particular,  and  also  sudi  documentary  stories  as  are  manifestly 
mere  echoes  of  them,  have  not  been  thoughtlessly  and  untruly  reg^arded  as  of  partisan 
character,  but  have  been  treated  as  open  questions  among  men  of  all  creeds,  and 
consequently  disposed  of  according  to  their  intrinsic  merit.     Conflicting  testimonies 
respecting  individual  localities,  and  general  discrepancies  in  other  departments  than 
those  we  have  named,  are  sufficiently  many  and  gr^at  to  have  made  the  task  of 
harmonizing  the  Gazetteer  exceedingly  onerous ;  and,  when  combined  with  the 
larger  and  fat  more  prolific  sources  of  difficulty,  they  can  scarcely  fail  both  to  evince 
the  value  of  such  a  comprehensive  and  minute  compilation  as  constitutes  the  present 
Work,  and  to  apologize  for  any  unimportant  mistakes  into  which  we  may  have  fitdleif. 
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We  do  not  expect  our  Gazbttbbr  to  be  pronounced  &ultle98 ;  but  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  creeds  will  feel  it  to  be  impartial,  and  that 
competent  judges  will  see  it  to  have  been  written  with  no  common  degree  of  care. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  up 
to  the  limit  between  creating  fisusility  and  causing  confusion ;  and,  therefore,  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  adopted  general  rules  with  respect  to  Irish  prefixes,  and,  on  the 
other,  avoided  all  interference  with  either  Irish  radices  or  Saxon  designations.    Thus, 
we  have  always  written  Innis  with  two  n's,  as  Innistiogue,  not  Inistiogue ;  always 
SaU  before  a  vowel  and  Kil  before  a  consonant,  as  Killalla,  and  Kilbeggan; 
and  always  Balli  before  n,  and  Bally  before  any  other  letter,  as  Ballinakill  and 
Ballymahon ;  but  we  have  studiously  refrained  from  imitating  such  capricious,  un- 
warrantable, and  confusing  innovations  upon  Erse  etymology  as  are  exhibited  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Census  of  1841,  in  the  examples  of  Tullyhunco  for 
Tullaghonoho,  or  Tullyhaw  for  TuUaghagh.     In  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
two  or  more  names  for  one  locality  are  in  use,  or  two  considerably  different  modes  of 
spelling  one  name  are  practised,  we  have  selected  the  fittest  as  the  headings  for  our 
articles,  and  then  made  references  to  these  in  the  alphabetical  places  of  the  others ;  and 
though  the  attempt  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Census  of  1841  to  introduce  an 
improved  orthography,  appears  to  us  exceedingly  injudicious,  we  have  attempted  to 
gratify  every  reader  who  thinks  differently  of  it,  by  introducing  all  the  new  spellings 
to  their  appropriate  places,  and  linking  to  them  the  older  spellings  under  which  we 
have  described  the  localities.     Multitudes  of  minor  scenes  and  objects  which  we 
omitted  either  intentionally  or  through  oversight  to  notice  under  separate  articles,  are 
referred  to  in  their  respective  alphabetical  places ;  and  some  thousands  more,  as  well 
as  persons,  remarkable  events,  and  interesting  circumstances,  will  be  named  in  a 
very  copious,  general  Index.     Our  miles  are  all  Irish,  and  our  acres  all  English, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned ;  and  our  incidental  statements  of 
population,  when  no  year  is  named,  are  all  of  1831.     Our  measurements  of  areas 
within  all  the  counties,  except  Dublin,  Monaghan,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  are 
those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  and  of  these  five  counties  are  those  adopted,  as  in  the 
highest  degree  authoritative,  in  the  Census  of  1841.     Our  statistics  of  ecclesiastical 
property  are  from  the  four  large  folio  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Bevenues  and  Patronage ;  of  church  and  chapel  attendance,  of  the  numbers  of 
religious  denominations,  and  of  the  attendance  and  endowments  of  schools,  are  firom 
the  two  thick  folio  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Instruction ;  of  the  Na- 
tional Schoob,  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board ;  of  poor-law  affairs 
and  medical  charities,  are  firom  the  many  and  voluminous  reports  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners ;  of  railways  and  traffic,  are  fit)m  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Railways,  published  in  1838;  of  constituencies,  crime,  prisons,  and 
constabulary,  are  from  the  latest  annual  public  reports  on  these  topics ;  of  loan  funds, 
are  partly  from  the  report  of  1842,  and  partly  firom  that  of  1843 ;  of  fisheries,  fish- 
ing-harbours, and  coast-guard  stations,  are  firom  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  published  in  1836  ;  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  partly  from  the  Railway  Commissioners'  Report,  partly  firom  various 
reports  on  canals,  partly  from  the  Census  of  1841,  and  partly  fit)m  other  reports  and 
sources  of  miscellaneous  character ;  of  harbours  and  other  matters  on  the  main- 
stream, lakes,  and  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  are  firom  the  large  and  costly  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon ;  of  bogs,  are  from 
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the  four  folio  reports  of  the  Commwsioners  on  Bogs  in  Ireland,  published  in  18r2-14 ; 
of  trees,  live  stock,  farms,  occupations,  and  other  matters  of  mere  enumeration, 
are  from  the  Census  of  1841 ;  of  the  constitution,  oflScers,  and  property  of  boroughs, 
are  from  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations ; 
and  of  a  variety  of  other  matters,  are  from  miscellaneous  pariiamentary  reports  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  and  from  an  exceedingly  scarce  and  very  curious  digest 
of  official  documents  by  Csesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  published  in  1827.  In  instances 
where  Presbyterians  or  other  Protestant  dissenters  amounted  to  only  one  or  two  or 
sometimes  three,  we  have  usually  classed  them  with  members  of  the  Established 
church,  under  the  common  name  of  Protestants ;  but  in  all  instances  in  which  their 
numbers  exceeded  three,  we  have  mentioned  them  separately,  and,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction and  brevity,  have  noticed  the  members  of  the  Establishment  as  Churchmen. 
An  awkward  circumstance  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Conmiissioners  on  Public  In- 
struction is,  that  it  exhibits  all  Methodists  as  members  of  the  Established  church, 
and  all  their  places  of  worship  as  Meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  as 
we  possessed  no  means  of  accurately  distinguishing  between  these  Meeting-houses 
and  those  of  real  Protestant  dissenters,  we  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  awkwardness 
of  the  report,  even  at  the  expense  of  nominally  representing  the  persons  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  as  in  two  dioceses  fewer,  and  in  others  not  much  more  numerous, 
than  their  Meeting-houses.  Our  rule  for  managing  the  exceedingly  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  Census  of  1831  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  di£fer  fit)m 
each  other  in  the  statement  of  parochial  population,  has  been  to  follow  the  latter  in 
cases  where  the  ecclesiastical  limits  and  not  the  quondam  civil  ones  were  adopted  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  copy  both  statements  in  other  cases  of  very  wide  dis- 
crepancy, and  to  follow  the  census  in  all  cases  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  small. 
The  maps  we  have  used  for  country  districts  are  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
checked  in  matters  not  quite  recent  by  those  of  Arrowsmith  and  Beaufort;  and  the 
maps  we  have  used  for  towns  are  those  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Proposed 
Boundaries  and  on  Municipal  Corporation  Boundaries,  published  in  respectively 
1832  and  1837.  We  conclude  by  transfusing  into  direct  statement  two  promises 
made  in  our  Prospectus : — "  All  mutually  related  articles  are  so  harmonized  with  one 
another,  and  the  smaller  so  carefully  subordinated  to  the  larger,  that  a  reader  may 
rise  through  a  gradation  of  views,  from  the  parts  of  a  district  to  the  district  itself, 
and  from  a  series  of  districts  to  a  county  or  a  province,  so  as  to  acquire  a  &r  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of 
any  number  of  general  works,  whether  tours  or  consecutive  descriptions.  An  Intro- 
ductory Article  is  also  given,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Position,  Extent,  Coasts, 
Marine  waters.  Islands,  Surface,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Climate, 
Soils,  Agriculture,  Manu&ctures,  Commerce,  Fisheries,  Internal  Communications, 
Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Divisions,  Public  Revenue,  Civil  Constitution,  Religion, 
Education,  Economical  and  Population  Statistics,  Literature,  Antiquities,  and  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  whole  Kingdom." 
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ABB 

ABBERT.    See  Moniyae,  and  Motke. 

ABBEY,  or  Corcomrob-.^bet,  a  parish  in  the 
iHNth-weat  corner  of  the  barony  of  Burren,  and  on 
the  north  border  of  co.  CUre,  Monster.  It  lies  8^ 
nilet  west-north-west  of  Gort;  and  partly  skirts 
Ga]  way-bay,  directly  opposite  the  town  of  Gal  way. 
Area,  4,714  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  2,493;  in  1841, 
1,442.*  Houses  223.  The  surface,  in  a  general  view, 
H  green  and  pastoral,  boldly  tumulated,  much  diver- 
sified ia  outline,  and  not  a  little  prominent  among 
the  features  of  the  rich  southern  hill-screen  of  the 
brilliaiit  and  far-expanding  ba^.  A  rocky  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  sea  exhibits  some  curious  marks 
cf  ancient  and  unrecorded  mining  operations.  At  its 
foot  it  a  large  chasm,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  formed  by  the  quarrier,  and  whence  local  tra- 
ditioD  asserts  the  stones  to  have  been  taken  for  the 
coMtniction  of  the  well-known  monastic  pile  of  the 
parish ;  and  on  the  mountain's  side  are  two  mining- 
shaflf,  one  of  which  is  computed  to  be  about  9^ 
feet  deep,  exclusive  of  an  unknown  depth  of  water 
at  the  bottom — In  a  lonely  winding  vale,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  parish,  stands  the  splendid 
ruin  of  the  abbey  of  Corcomrob.  A  spectator  who 
stations  himseu  near  one  of  the  angles  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  immediately  under  the  square  steeple 
or  belfry,  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  m- 
terior,  and  one  which  forms  a  fine  subject  for  the 
pencil.  The  choir,  in  front,  exhibits  a  groined  arch, 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  none  in  Ireland,  except  those  of 
Holycroas;  the  north  and  south  transepts,  on  the 
right  and  left,  open  by  large  plain  circular  arches, 
and  show  two  small  pointed-arched  chapels,  imme- 
diately flanking  the  choir;  and  the  foreground,  or 
open  area,  is  an  impressive  and  almost  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  human  bones,  rugged  monumental  stones, 
andearthless  fra^euts  of  rock.  A  square  plot  of 
ground,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  with  the 
abbev  in  its  centre,  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  ten 
feet  high,  and  entered  b^  an  arched  gateway  opposite 
the  west  end  of  the  pile.  Corcomroe,  the  present 
dciiignation  of  the  ruin,  is  a  corruption  of  *  Corcam- 
rumdh,'  the  confluence  of  the  three  Erse  words.  Cor, 
Catm,  and  Ruadk,  which  mean,  respectively,  '  a  dis- 
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trict,'  '  a  quarrel,'  and  '  red ;'  and  the  name  seema 
commemorative  of  some  signal,  though  unrecorded 
one,  of  the  early  sanguinary  fights  which  occurred  in 
the  vicinity.  Another  ancient  name  of  the  fabric 
was  the  abbey  De  viridi  saxo,  or  '  of  the  green  rock;' 
and  alluded  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  circuD\ja* 
cent  mountainous  and  stony  land.  According  to  the 
red  book  of  Kilkenny,  the  abbey  was  founded,  in 
1194,  for  Cistertian  monks,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Biary,  bv  Donald,  king  of  Limerick ;  but» 
according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  founded,  in 
1200,  by  his  son,  Donogh  Carbrac.  The  monastcrv 
was  colonized  from  that  of  Suir ;  it  had  afterwards 
annexed  to  it  the  cell  of  KiUhanny,  in  the  barbny  of 
Corcomroe,  and  became  subject  to  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Fumes  in  Lancashire ;  and,  according  to 
Archdall,  it  was  eventually,  with  eleven  quarters  of 
land,  granted  to  Richard  Harding.  The  Cistertian 
monks  continued  to  cling  to  it  so  late  as  at  least 
1628 ;  but,  from  the  date  of  the  suppression,  MU^ear 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  Cistertian  abbot  of  Holy- 
cross.  John  0'I>ea,  a  Cistertian  monk,  formerly  of 
the  Irish  college  of  Salamanca,  and  possessing  some 
obscure  claims  to  the  honours  of  authorship,  waa 
appointed  superior  of  the  abbey  about  the  time  we 
have  named,  and  probably  was  the  last  who  ever 
nominally  held  the  office.  An  abbot  of  Corcomroe, 
of  the  name  of  John,  was,  in  1418,  made  bishop  of 
Kilmacduagh.  In  1267f  Donogh  O'Brien,  king  of 
Thomond,  waa  killed  at  the  battW  of  Sindaine  in 
Burren,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  abbey ;  and,  in 
a  niche  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  may  still  be 
Been  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  ^vand  monumont 
and  efllgies  which  were  erected  to  hit  ■MBory.— .The 
village  of  Abbey,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  parish, 
the  monastic  edifice  gives  name,  daims  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  latter  in  antiquity.  Though  now  an  ob- 
scure place,  inhabited,  in  1831,  by  only  128  persons, 
it  figures,  in  the  remote  year  l(j(98,  as  the  scene  of 
three  successive  plunderings  by  Roderick  O'Connor 
and  Dermot  O'Brien.  In  1317,  not  fiir  from  the 
village,  was  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which  Teige 
and  Murtogh  Garbh,  sons  of  Brien  Ruadh,  king  of 
Thomond,  and  many  other  leading  persons  aouing 
the  O'Briens,  were  slain.  The  scene  of  action  waa 
along  the  skirt  of  a  height  which  is  now  called  the 
Hill  of  the  Gallows  ;  and  it  still  occastionally  yielda 
up  doleful  memorials  of  sUughter  and  interment. 
Other  matters  of  iiitewst  in  the  pari^ih,  including 
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fisheries  and  trade,  are  connected  with  the  villages 
of  BuRREN,  Bkhagh,  and  Currknroe  :  which  see. 
—This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora ;  but  except- 
ing the  townlands  of  Aughinish,  Behagh,  Finavara, 
and  Kilmacrane,  which  are  annexed  to  Kilcorney,  it 
is  wholly  impropriate.  There  is  neither  parish 
church  nor  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction  computed  the  parish- 
ioners in  1834  to  be  4  Churchmen,  and  2,673  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  they  found  only  one  school,  a  hedge- 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40. 

ABBEY,  or  Innislonnagh,  or  Innislonaghty, 
a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Glenahiry.  co. 
Waterford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Iffa  and  Offk  East, 
CO.  Tipperary,  Munst^r.  The  Tipperary  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Abbey  and  Toberahkena. 
Area  of  the  whole  9,378  acres  j  of  the  Glenahiry 
section,  2,970  acres;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Tipperary  section,  6,354  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831.  4,271  ;  of  the  01.  section.  1,256.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1841,  4,764;  of  the  Gl.  section,  1,499;  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Tip.  section,  1,814.  Houses 
in  the  Gl.  section,  233;  in  the  Tip.  section,  511. 
'J' he  Waterford  section  seems  sometimes  to  monopo- 
lize the  name  of  Abbey ;  and  the  Tipperary  section, 
that  of  Innislonnagh,  or  Innislonaghty.  The  two  are 
mutually  separated  by  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Suir. 
The  entire  parish  is  physically  distributed  into  about 
one-tenth  of  hill,  pasture,  or  mountainous  ground, 
and  about  nine- tenths  of  arable  and  grazing  land  of 
a  line  quality.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a  monastic, 
or  more  properly  a  Culdean,  establishment,  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Mochoemoc,  who  died 
in  655.  The  building  is  said,  but  on  verv  question- 
able authority,  to  have  possessed  singular  beauty, 
and  to  have  contained  a  chapel  which  was  conse- 
ciJited  by  St.  Patrick.  A  holy  well  at  the  place 
possesses  part  of  the  same  kind  of  fame  which  has 
been  assigned  to  the  fabric — The  village  or  town  of 
Abbey  stands  2^  miles  west  by  south  of  Clonmel, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation.    Area  22  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,123;  in 

lt?41,  998.     Houses  176 This  parish  is  a  rectory 

ill  the  dio.  of  Lismore ;  and,  together  with  the  rec- 
tor)^ of  Monkslaiid,  forms  the  benefice  or  union  of 
Innislonaghty.  Gross  income  £688  19s.  S^d. ;  nett 
£593  Os.  2id.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  two  par- 
ishes of  the  benefice  arc  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  parishes  of  Rossmire,  Feus,  and 
Churchtown.  A  curate  is  employed  for  Monkslaiid, 
at  a  stipend  of  £75.  Abbey,  or  Innislonaghty  parish- 
church  was  built  in  1818,  at  the  cost  of  £830  15s. 
4^d. ;  of  which  £553  16s.  1  Id.  was  a  loan  from  the 
late  board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200.  Monksland 
church,  20  miles  distant,  was  built  in  1832,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  board.  Sittings  200. 
A  school-house  in  Monksland  is  also  used  for  reli- 
gious service  in  the  Establishment.  There  is  no 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  benefice.  The  parish- 
ioners of  Abbey  were  reported,  in  1834,  to  consist 
of  1 15  Churchmen,  4,270  Roman  Catholics,  65  Pres- 
byterians, and  9  other  Protestant  dissenters,— in  all 
4,459 ;  and  those  of  Monksland,  to  consist  of  89 
Churchmen  and  1,020  Roman  Catholics, — in  all 
1,109.  The  schools  of  Abbey,  in  1834,  were  a  day- 
school,  aided  by  £10  and  other  allowances  from  the 
rector,  and  £5  from  the  Distillery  company  of  the 
parish  ;  a  day-school,  kept  by  the  ladies  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Convent,  and  attended  by  600  girls  ;  and  3 
hedge   or  day-schools,   supported   wholly   by  fees. 

See  MONKHLAND. 

ABBEV-ISLE.     See  Aghamore. 

ABBEY,  or  Knockmoy,  or  Abbevknockmot,  a 
parish,  7  miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clare,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Tyaquin,  co. 


Gal  way,  Connaught.  Length  6  miles;  breadth  3: 
area  of  the  whole,  12,386  acres ;  of  the  Tjaqun 
section,  10,913  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  l8SIt 
2,866;  in  1841,  3,846;  of  the  Tyaquin  section  b 
1841,  3,533.  Houses  in  the  whole,  704;  in  the 
Tyaquin  section,  642.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is 
drained  by  the  river  Moyne ;  and  consists,  in  a  nn- 
eral  view,  of  light  sheep  pasture-ground,  with  a 
large  interspersion  of  bog.  What  the  Commissioo- 
ers  on  bogs  in  Ireland  call  distinctivelv  the  bo^  ol 
Abbeyknockmoy,  comprehends  1,137  English  acres, 
and  was  pronounced  reclaimable  at  the  cost  ol 
£1,579  10s.  It  lies  121  feet  above  sea-level,  has 
a  mean  depth  of  16  feet,  and  is  a  firm  black  bpff, 
superincumbent  on  marl  and  gravel.  On  the  north 
is  very  high  ground,  whose  soil  is  chiefly  the  debris 
of  limestone ;  and  on  the  south  is  a  high  hill  called 
Knockrua,  washed  along  its  base  by  the  Mojne* 
Other  bog-lands  of  the  parish  are  reported  on  jouitlj 
with  those  of  Abbert  and  Windfield:  see  MoTin. 
Much  of  the  district  immediately  upon  the  river  is 
pleasant  in  contour,  and  rich  in  the  dress  of  cultifa- 
tion — The  name  *  Knockmoy '  signifies  *  the  hUl  of 
the  plain  ;*  and  the  abbey  which  shares  with  it  in 
the  designation  of  the  parish,  was  anciently  called 
*  Monasterium  de  colle  victoris.'  The  establish- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  founded  and  endowed  in 
1180,  by  Cathal  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  at  its 
site  over  Almericus  de  St.  Lawrence.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  edifice,  which  still  exist,  contain  some 
frescoes,  which,  though  rude  in  design,  and  faded  Id 
colour,  possess  uncommon  interest  for  the  antiqusry, 
as  the  most  authentic  memorials  anywhere  to  be 
found  of  ancient  Irish  costumes.  These  paintings 
occur  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  owe 
their  conservation  to  the  circumstance  of  that  part 
of  the  fabric  being  vaulted  with  stone ;  but  they  are 
now  waning  rapidly  into  decay.  The  figures  an 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  and  are  arranged  in  an 
upper  line  of  six  kings,  and  a  lower  line  representuw 
a  youth  naked,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed  with 
arrows  shot  by  two  archers,  while  the  brehon  or 
judge,  who  had  pronounced  sentence,  sits  by  with  a 
roll  of  laws  in  his  hand.  Three  of  the  kings  appear 
as  crowned  skeletons,  and  are  usually  conjectumto 
be  the  most  distinguished  regal  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  O'Connor,  but  seem,  from  the  highly  an- 
tique character  of  their  crowns,  a  character  much 
known  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
be  patriot  monarchs  of  very  early  Irish  times.  The 
other  three  kings  are  painted  as  in  life,  and  repre- 
sented each  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  fightiiig 
bird,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings  on  their  seals,  and  Harold  the  Norman  kii^ 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestries ;  and  they  seem,  firom  the 
form  of  their  crowns,  to  have  belonged  to  the  12th 
or  13th  century,  and  been  among  the  distinguiihed 
native  princes  who  defended  their  country  agaimt 
the  aggressions  of  adventurers.  The  opinion  re- 
specting them  which  has  hitherto  been  copied  bj 
almost  every  compiler,  and  which  has  the  hi^h  apo- 
logy of  being  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ledwid,  is  tlwt 
*'  the  centre  one  is  Roderick  O'Connor,  who  waa 
monarch  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  English 
introduction,  supported  by  two  vassal  kings,  one  his 
grand  falconer,  the  other  his  grand  marshid."  Btt*' 
Dr.  Ledwich  mistakes  a  bird  in  the  band  of  the 
central  figure  for  a  trefoil  or  shamrock,  and  employs 
his  blunder  as  a  chief  argument  for  his  opini<m:  ne 
gives  in  his  Antiquities  an  utterly  incorrect  engrav- 
ing of  the  frescoes ;  and  he  destroys  all  confidence  in 
his  judgment  by  venturing  the  grossly  improbable 
conjecture,  that  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  the 
confederate  Roman  Catholics  of  the  17th  eentvy. 
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The  lower  line  of  figures  represents  the  death  of 
the  young  son  of  Dermod  M'Murrough,  for  that 
ambitious  man's  perfidy  in  calling  over  the  English. 
The  youth  was  delivered  to  Roderick  O'Connor  as 
a  hosti^  for  his  father's  fidelity ;  and,  according  to 
Cambreiisis,  was  abandoned  by  the  inhuman  parent 
to  hia  fate.  The  figure  of  the  brehon  is  now  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  oosing  of  rain  from  an  opening  in 
the  roof. — The  villages  or  hamlets  in  the  parish, 
with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  Abbev,  352; 
Ballinamona,  157;  Newtown,  216;  and  Poulfavarla, 
204. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuara, 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kille reran  : 
which  see.  Its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  1,500.  Its  inhabitants,  in  1834, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  3,094 ;  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  22  Churchmen,  were  Roman 
Catholics.  A  school  at  Briarfield,  attended  by  70 
boys  and  43  girls,  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  and  receives  from  it  £14  a- 
year. 

ABBETDARIG,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Moydoe,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  stands  a  little 
north  of  the  village  of  Keenagh,  on  the  road  from 
Ballymahon  to  Tarmonbarry,  and  is  overhung  on 
one  side  by  the  Slieve  Gauldry  hills. 

ABBEYDORNE  Y,  Abbey-O'Dornet,  or  Mont- 
NAGEE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  O'Domey,  barony 
of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands 
near  the  river  Brick,  and  on  the  west  road  from 
Limerick  to  Tralee ;  5  miles  east  by  north  of  Tra- 
lee,  and  8  south-west  by  south  of  Listowel.  Area 
16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 338;  in  1841,  418.  Houses 
57.  The  abbey  from  which  the  place  derives  its 
name  was  founded  in  1154,  called  Kyrie  Eleison, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  colonized 
with  Cistertian  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Magio,  in 
the  county  of  Limenck ;  and  its  abbot  sat  as  a  lord 
b  parliament.  The  abbey  and  its  possessions  were 
conferred,  at  the  dissolution,  on  Edmund  Lord  Kerry, 
who  was  created  Baron  O'Dorney  in  1537;  but  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  crown  in  the  event  of  a  default 
•f  heirs  male ;  and  some  of  the  lands  were  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  provost,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  of  Trinitv  college,  Dublin.  The  ruins 
which  remain  are  ot  no  note. 

ABBETFEALE,  a  parish,  contaming  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony 
of  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  Munster^  Area  of  the 
rural  districts,  18,099  acres;  of  the  village,  51  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districU  in  1831,  3,635;  in  1841, 
4J93.  Houses  724.  Pop.  of  the  villave  in  1831, 
6U7;  in  1841,  699.  Houses  131.  The  village  stands 
en  the  western  verge  of  the  parish,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Feale,  and  on  the  mailroad  from  Limerick 
to  Tralee;  12  miles  south-west  of  Rathkeale,  30 
south-west  of  Limerick,  and  124  south-west  of- 
Dublin.  The  Feale  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and 
separates  the  parish  from  Kerry.  The  village  is  the 
cynosure  of  an  extensive  mountainous  district,  rich 
in  its  upland  capacities,  replete  with  interest  to  the 
mineralogist  and  the  georgic  improver,  naturally  all 
but  impervious  and  inaccessible,  and  only  a  few  years 
■go  laid  open  by  means  of  government  roads.  '*  It 
to  happened,"  says  P.  Mahone,  Esq.,  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Public  Works  in  1835,  "  that  1 
had  not  seen  the  new  government  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfeale  and  Castle-island  until 
U<t  September;  and  having  known  that  district 
before  they  were  projected,  1  confess  I  felt  aston-  ! 
isbed  at  the  extent  of  the  general  improvement  | 
which  the  opening  of  these  roads  has  produced."  ' 
A  miniature  copy  of  a  picture  which  Mr.  Bryan's 
•  Practical  View  of  Ireland,*  gives  of  "  a  circle  of  20  ' 
miles  in  diameter,  having  Abbeyfeale  for  its  centre,"  ' 


will  at  once  fully  exhibit  the  parish,  and  clearly 
show  the  economical  importance  of  the  village. 
The  tract  within  the  circle  presents  an  area  of  314 
square  miles,  or  201,062  Irish  acres.  It  forms  a 
main  portion  of  the  great  group  of  hills  which  rise 
between  the  Shannon  and  the  Black  water ;  and  ex- 
tends 4  miles  southward  into  Cork,  10  eastward  into 
Limerick,  and  10  westward  into  Kerry.  A  few 
towns  or  villages  stand  at  long  intervals  near  the 
circumference ;  but  the  least  remote  is  8  miles  from 
Abbeyfeale,  and  the  others  are  from  10  to  12. 
Mansions  occupied  by  proprietors  occur  nowhere  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  district,  except  in  a  few 
instances  near  these  villages,  or  below  the  bases  of 
the  hills.  Though  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area 
has  ever  been  cultivated,  the  whole  affords  great 
natural  advantages  to  the  improver,  whether  his 
object  be  agriculture  or  manufacture.  The  hills, 
tame,  uniform,  and  uninteresting  in  outline,  have  an 
average  altitude  of  about  1 ,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  are  not  too  high  for  luxuriant  vegetation.  They 
all  rest  on  limestone,  which  is  everywhere  found 
round  their  bases ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  highly  in- 
durated sandstone,  and  variously  hardened  black  slate 
clay ;  and  they  possess  beds  of  culm,  some  of  which, 
though  dipping  at  a  steep  angle,  and  seldom  more 
than  12  inches  thick,  have  been  worked.  A  coating 
of  clay,  from  3  to  30  feet  thick,  covers  the  rock ; 
a  stratum  of  peat,  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  thick,  over- 
lies  the  clay  on  the  summits  and  the  higher  acclivities; 
and  a  vegetable  soil,  tolerably  productive,  and  not  a 
little  improveable  by  lime,  prevails  over  all  the 
lower  declivities  and  the  valleys.  "  If,"  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  "  the  light  bog  were  drained  and  dug  up,  and 
some  of  the  clay  substratum  got  up  and  mixed  with 
it,  along  with  a  proper  proportion  of  lime,  a  very 
superior  vegetable  soil  may  be  made  on  every  perch 
of  the  whole  surface,  and  acres  of  barren  heath  may 
be  made  to  produce  the  finest  oats,  potatoes,  or  hay. 
If  three-fourths  of  the  district  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  land  now  waste  could,  by  industry,  be  made 
capable  of  maintaining  452,390  persons,  or  nearly 
half-a-million.  Here  might  the  labour  of  emigrants 
be  well  directed  at  home,  which  is  now  in  active 
operation  clearing  the  wastes  of  America,  if  advan- 
tage were  taken  of  resources  which  our  own  country 
possesses.  The  manufacturers  will  here  find  advan- 
tages not  less  interesting:  a  constant  supply  of 
water  in  the  Feale,  the  Smerla,  the  Ullahaw,  the 
Clyda,  the  Brina,  and  several  other  rivers,  with 
from  40  to  50  feet  of  fall,  upon  an  average,  on  every 
mile  of  their  length,  offering  a  boundless  field  for 
their  operations."  The  village  of  Abbeyfeale  is  24 
statute  miles  distant  from  a  point  of  junction  near 
Askeaton,  with  the  Shannon  line  of  railway,  as  laid 
down  by  the  public  commissioners.  The  dispensary 
at  the  village  had,  in  1840,  an  income  of  £207 ;  but 
is  13  statute  miles  distant  from  Newcastle,  the  seat  of 
the  poor-law  union  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  the 
medical  attendant's  residence.  It  has  branches  at 
Attea  and  Ardagh.  The  abbey,  which  gave  name 
to  the  place,  was  a  Cistertian  one  of  some  celebrity, 
founded  in  1188;  and  afterwards  made  a  cell  to  the 
abbey  of  Monastemenagh  in  Kerry.  Half-a-mile 
below  the  village,  and  overiooking  the  Feale,  are 
the  ruins  of  Purt-castle ;  and  at  5  miles,  well-situ- 
ated on  the  Feale,  is  Riversdale,  the  seat  of  David 
Mahony,  Esq. — Abbeyfeale  parish  is  an  impropriate 
vicarage,  in  the  dio.  oi  Limerick.  "  Although,"  say 
the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  '*  there 
is  a  church  in  this  impropriate  parish,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  provision  made  by  the 
improprietor  for  the  maintenance  of  an  officiating 
minister."  The  vicar,  who  officiates,  resides  i£ 
Rathkeale.     The  average  attendance  at  the  churdi 
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is  about  15;  and,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
about  900.  The  parishioners  were  computed,  in 
1834,  to  consist  of  27  Churchmen  and  4,393  Roman 
Catholics.  The  schools,  in  the  same  year,  were  4 
daily  schools,  all  supported  by  fees,  and  aggregately 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  255  children.  A 
school,  attended  by  109,  was  taken  into  connection 
with  the  National  Board  in  1840,  and  salaried 
with  £4. 

ABBEYGORMAGAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Leitrim,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Long- 
ford, and  84  miles  west  by  north  of  Eyrecourt,  co. 
Galway,  Connaught.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section, 
3,440  acres  ;  of  the  Longford  section,  8,318  acres. 
Pop.,  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  18^)1,  427  ;  in  1841, 
791.  Houses  129  Pop.,  of  the  Longford  section, 
in  1831,  2,233;  in  1841,  2,139.  Houses  356.  The 
land  is,  in  general,  of  good  quality  ;  and  the  surface 
declines  to  the  south.  The  abbey,  whence  the 
parish  has  its  name,  was  called  Monaster  O'Gormo- 
gan,  or  De  Via  Nova ;  it  was  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  and,  in  the  34th  year  of 
Henry  VIIL,  it  was  granted   to  Ulicke,  the  first 

earl  of  Clanricarde This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 

dio.  of  Clonfert ;  and  forms  part  of  the  beneftce  of 
Kiltormer:  which  see.  Tithe  composition  £108. 
But  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  j£  110 
15s.  4^d.,  is  appropriated  to  the  bishop  and  five 
cathedral  dignitaries  of  the  diocese.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Mullagh,  within  the  parish,  is 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  900  persons.  The 
parishioners  were  computed  in  1834,  to  consist  of  38 
Churchmen,  and  3,019  Roman  Catholics.  There 
were,  in  the  same  year,  2  schools,  wholly  supported 
by  fees,  and  attended  jointly  by  130  scholars. 

ABBEY-JERPOINT,  or  Jerpoint-West,  a 
parish  on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  1^  mile  south-west  of  Thomastown,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  Much  confusion  and  discrepancy 
occur  in  the  statements  of  parliamentary  and  other 
documents  respecting  it.*  Following  the  census  of 
1841 — whose  authority  must,  for  several  reasons,  be 
regarded  as  final — we  represent  Abbey- Jerpoint  and 
Jerpoint- West  as  two  entirely  distinct  parishes,  with 
each  its  defined  area  and  separate  statistics.  Abbcy- 
Jerpoint  is  all  in  the  barony  of  Gowran.  Area,  1 ,008 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  375.  Houses  77.  Jerpoint- 
West  is  in  the  baronies  of  Gowran,  Ida,  and  Knock- 
topher.  Area,  of  the  Gowran  section,  1,819  acres  ; 
of  the  Ida  section,  1,167  acres  ;  of  the  Knocktopher 
section,  2,530  acres.  Pop.,  of  the  Gowran  section, 
in  1841,336;  of  the  Ida  section,  294 ;  of  the  Knock- 
topher section,  576.  Houses  in  the  G.  section,  53 ; 
in  the  I.  section,  46;  in  the  K.  section,  88 This 


•  The  census  of  1831  does  not  name  •  AbbeT-Ierpoint.*  and 
fttatoH  the  i>opulation  of  '  WenUfeqwint'  at  1,867.  Both  the 
fourth  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Ucvenue.  and  the  flrnt  <»n 
Public  Instruction,  state  the  population  of '  Jerpoint-West,'  in 
1831,  at  85a  The  latter  of  these  authorities  czhibiu  Abbey- 
Jerpoint  as  a  different  parish  fnnn  Jerpoint-Wcst,  with  a 
population,  in  1811,  of  i,89I  ;  but  mentions  that,  "  under 
Abbej-Jerpoint  are  comprised  the  reputed  parishes  of  Abber. 
Jerpoint,  Plcberstown,  Arderra,  and  Lisniatigue.*  The  Ec- 
desiastical  Rc%-enue  Report  says,  that  the  three  districts  tlius 
associated  with  Abbey-Jeritoint, "  are  townlands,  notpuriiihes." 
Otiier  authorities  before  us  are  equally  conflictinft.  no  two  of 
them  being,  in  all  resitects,  as;reed :  a'nd  they  seem  to  us  to 
ha^T  been  whirled  into  discrefmncy  by  a  war  of  fhcts  respect- 
ing tlie  distribution  of  the  JerpoinUa1)bey  lands.  Following 
Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland,  we  represent  the  abbey-maunr 
HS  now  subdivided  into  Abbey-,Terpoint,  the  proi>erty  succes- 
sively of  the  families  of  Marah,  Ifobson,  and  (Treene,— nnu-ch 
or  Town-Jerpoiiit,  the  estate  of  the  HuntJir  family, — Wnste- 
JcnKnnt,  now  possessed  bv  Mr.  Marxhc  of  Stradballv,— and 
Ilill-Jrrpoint,  inherited  fiom  Sir  William  Petty  by  tllf  niiir- 
«]ui8  of  Lansdo««-iie,  and  not  long  up.t  sold  to  Sir.  Franks  of 
liulilin ;  followinir  the  ilrclesiuHtical  Revenue  Rcfiort,  we 
represent  the  parish  of  Jerpoint-Wcst  as  coinprisinic  fl.-'HO 
arrc«,  1  rood,  and  t.'l|  jH.'rchc?,  and  as  all  cousibniij;  of  arable 
Uud. 


parish,  or  pair  of  parishes,  is  clustered  with  19  otber 
real  or  reputed  parishes  to  form  the  tmion  or  bene- 
fice of  Bumchurch,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tbe 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  computed  *  Ab- 
bejr- Jerpoint '  to  contain  5  Churchmen,  1  Presby- 
terian, and  1,884  Roman  Catholics;  and  'jerpoint- 
West'  to  contain  6  Churchmen  and  805  Romafi 
Catholics ;  and  in  neither  district  did  they  find  any 
school. 

The  abbey  of  Jerpoint,  whose  name  figures  in 
such  a  tumult  of  topographical  nomenclature,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore,  nearly 
two  miles  west  of  Thomastown.  The  ruin,  though 
grievously  dilapidated,  possesses  an  extent  and  a 
beauty  which  command  the  admiration  of  at  once 
the  antiquary,  the  architect,  and  the  lover  of  tiie 
picturesque ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Ire- 
land of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and  early  English 
styles  of  architecture  ;  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sents less  ancient  parts  which,  while  strictly  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  probably  contemporary  with  the 
abbeys  of  Tintern  and  Duiibrody,  excel  these  edifices 
both  in  artistic  execution,  and  in  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  general  design.  The  ruin  occupies  an  area 
of  nearljr  three  acres.  The  church  was  cruciform  ; 
and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts. 
Six  pointed  arches,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
massive  columns,  supported  the  roof  <^  the  nave ; 
and  above  and  between  these  arches,  are  the  remains 
of  six  clerestory  windows,  narrow,  and  rather 
rounded  at  their  top.  The  western,  or  great  win- 
dow of  the  nave,  is  in  similar  style  to  these  windows; 
but  consists  of  three  distinct  arches,  separated  br 
two  single  mullions.  The  pinnacled  tower,  which 
rises  from  the  interse<!tion  of  the  nave  and  the 
transepts,  is  supported  by  four  massive  square  pilfaus, 
and  the  arches  which  spring  from  them ;  and  its 
roof  is  curiously  groined  with  springers,  which  are 
supported  on  each  side  by  neatly  oniaaiental  corbelt. 
The  arches  of  the  transepts  and  the  nave,  at  the 
intersection,  are  in  the  pointed  style,  while  the  arch 
which  leads  to  the  choir  is  circular.  The  roof  of 
the  choir  also  is  circular ;  and  yet  the  eastern  of 
altar  window,  now  built  up  to  a  smaller  dimension, 
is  pointed.  The  nave  and  the  transepts  have  been 
unroofed.  A  tomb,  sculptured  in  rude  though  bold 
relief,  and  situated  in  the  choir,  opposite  the  grand 
altar  of  the  south  cross-aisle,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Donough,  icing  of  Os- 
sory,  who  died  in  1185.  Two  figures  repose  onit» 
habited,  the  one  as  a  male  and  the  other  as  a  female, 
in  the  costume  of  the  12th  or  13th  century;  and 
the  former  holds  a  crucifix  in  his  right  hand,  and 
extends  his  left  toward  a  small  harp  whidh  hang* 
from  his  side.  Various  images  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pear in  compartments  round  the  base  of  the  tomo. 
Two  crowned  figures  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  momi-' 
ment;  and  beside  them  kneels  an  angel,  whose 
hands  are  uplifted  in  devotion.  Two  conspicuoBs 
ancient  monuments  occur  of  ecclesiastics.  On  the 
one,  which  is  of  black  marble,  lies  the  full  length 
figure  of  an  abbot,  in  his  proper  habit;  hb  head 
reposing  on  a  pillow  of  much  elegance ;  his  right 
hand  uplifted  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing  an  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  his  left  holding  a  crosier,  whose  lower 
end  is  gnawed  by  a  serpent,  and  whose  volute  con- 
tains a  well-BCulptured  Agnus  Dei.  On  the  otbet 
monument  is  a  statue,  executed  with  censpicuooa 
skill  and  delicacy ;  the  hands  holding  respectively  a 
sprig  of  trefoil,  and  a  crosier  of  excellent  workman* 
ship ;  and  the  altar-slab  on  which  the  figure  vests, 
displaying  a  profusion  of  trefoils  and  roses.  Several 
other  monuments  of  ecclesiastics,  but  in  quite  ik 
defaced  condition,  may  be  seen  amidst  predomir  ~" 
rubbish.     The  abbey,  according  to  ArchdaU, 
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founded  in  1 180,  by  Donougb,  king  of  Qssory,  for 
Ci«t«rtian  monks.  It  was  richly  endowed  both  by 
Donough  and  by  other  distinguished  persons  ;  it  was 
confirmed  to  the  monks  by  John,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
afterwards  King  John ;  and  it  was  surrendered  or 
dissolved  in  1539.  Its  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  the  last  person  who  filled  the  office,  was 
Oliver  G.  Fita-Oliver,  a  younger  brother  of  Buron 
John  Grace,  of  Courtstown. 

ABBEYKNOCKMOY.     See  Abbey. 

ABBEY  LARA,  a  pariah,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony 
of  Granard,  oo.  Longford,  Leinster.  Its  length, 
including  an  intersection  3|  miles  broad  of  the 
parish  of  Granard,  is  14  miles;  its  breadth  is  2 
miles ;  and  its  area,  including  626  acres  of  water,  is 
9,150  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,112;  in  1841,  3,084. 
Houses  505.  The  land  is,  in  general,  of  a  good 
quality.  Lough*CooDoh,  though  not  distinguished 
IQT  b^uty  or  for  great  extent,  is  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture. On  the  south-west  shore  of  the  lake  are  the 
village  of  Abbeylara,  and  the  site  of  the  abbey 
whence  it  and  the  parish  have  their  name.  The 
village  stands  on  the  road  from  Granard  to  Dublin ; 
3^  miles  south-east  of  Granard,  and  6^  miles  north- 
west of  Castle-Pollard.  Area  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  316;  in  1841,  194.  Houses  28.  The  abbe^r 
of  Larah  or  Lerha  claims,  but  on  no  feasible  evi- 
dence, to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  In 
1205,  it  was  rcfounded,  or  more  probablv  founded,  by 
the  Tuite  family,  for  Cistertian  monks.  Richard 
OTerrall,  the  last  abbot,  became  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1541.     Part  of  the  abbey's  site  is  now  occupied 

by  the  parish-church This   parish   is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £105.  Gross  income 
£127  6s. ;  nett  £109  1  Is.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  impropriate ;  they  have 
been  compounded  for  £155;  and,  excepting  those 
of  three  town-lands,  they  belong  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westmeath.  The  parish-church  was  built  in  1803. 
Sittings  70.  Two  school-houses  at  the  extremities 
of  the  parish  are  also  used  as  parochial  places  of 
worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  1,075  persons.  In  1834,  the 
Churchmen  were  computed  to  amount  to  167  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,1 14.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  two  day-schools,  aided  by  res^pectively  £12  and 
£G  from  the  Ardagh  association,  and  three  hedge- 
schools,  the  whole  attended,  on  the  average,  by  164 
acholars. 

ABBEYLEIX,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Fa>sadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  the  ba- 
ronies of  CuUinagh,  Clarmallagh,  and  West  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The  Cullinagh  sec- 
tion contains  the  town  of  Abbetleiz:  see  next 
article.  Area  of  the  Fassadining  section,  681  acres ; 
of  the  Cullinagh  section,  11,246  acres ;  of  the  CUr- 
mallagh  section,  1,475  acres ;  of  the  Marj^borough 
section,  145  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
5,990;  in  1841,  6,719.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Fas- 
sadining section  166;  of  the  Cullinagh  section 
6.091  ;  of  the  rural  portion  of  that  section  5,070; 
of  the  Clarmallagh  section  413;  of  the  Mary- 
borough  section  49.  Houses  of  the  four  sections 
respectively  25,  916,65,  and  6.  The  township  of 
Corballyoguc  is  5  miles  distant  from  the  rest  of  the 
parish ;  si'parated  from  it  by  Ballinakill ;  and  sur- 
rounded, on  other  sides,  by  Clonenagh.  The  man- 
sion of  Abbeyleix,  the  seat  of  Viscount  de  Vescy, 
and  erected  in  1774,  b  a  capacious  and  handsome 
quadrangular  building,  four  stories  high,  and  faced 
with  cut  stone.  The  demesne,  comprehending  about 
7U0  acres,  is  profusely  embellished  with  noble  and 
venerable   trees,  now  amassed  in  woods,  and  now 


drawn  out  in  splendid  avenues,  or  disposed  in  orna- 
mental arrangements.  But  the  ground  is  low,  flat» 
naturally  poor,  and  encompassed  with  great  expanset 
of  bog.  Though  now  smiling  in  cultivation,  and 
rich  in  dresses  woven  for  it  bv  judicious  and  perse- 
vering exertion,  it  is  part  ot  a  tract  which,  while 
under  the  sway  of  the  O'Mores,  was  utterly  cheer- 
less and  unpromising.  Even  yet  the  aggregate  land 
of  the  parish  is  poor  in  quality.  Abbeyleix  bog, 
as  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  in  Ire- 
land, comprehends  9G4  English  acres ;  lies  from  298 
to  324  feet  above  sea-level ;  skirts  both  the  demesne 
and  the  town  of  Abbeyleix,  consists  principally  of 
fibrous  peat  or  red  bog,  of  a  wet  and  spongy  nature, 
interspersed  with  pools ;  discharges  its  surface-water 
by  three  rivulets  to  the  Nore ;  and  could  be  im- 
proved at  the  cost  of  £1,208 — This  parish  is  a 
vicarai^e,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  £169  4s.  7id. ; 
glebe  £5  15s.  5d.  Gross  income  £175  Os.  O^d. ; 
nett  £138  Us.  O^d.  Patron,  the  Viscount  de  \eicy. 
The  rectoKal  tithes  are  impropriate,  belong  to  tne 
Viscount  de  Vescy,  and  are  compounded  tor  £.338 
9:t.  2iid.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  The  parish- 
churcli  was  built  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £2,215,  lent 
by  the  late  board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  500. 
Another  place  of  worship  exists  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment ;  but  is  not  generally  used.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  2,000  persons  ;  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house by  70.  The  parisliioners  were,  in  1834, 
classified,  by  computation,  into  1,028  Churchro^Hi^ 
4  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  4,907  Roman  Catbolio^. 
The  schools,  in  1834,  were  a  parochial  day-school, 
averagely  attended  by  120;  a  Hibernian  school 
society's  day-school,  by  18  ;  a  girl's  work-school,  by 
40;  an  infant-school,  by  30;  and  two  pay  day- 
schools  by  jointly  45. 

ABBEYLEIX,  a  post  and  market  town  in  t^e 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  5  mile« 
north-north-east  of  Castle- Durrow,  9^  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Stradbally,  and  49^  miles  south-west 
of  Dublin.  An  ancient  town  of  its  name,  and  near 
its  site,  having  sunk  into  insignificance,  was  rased 
by  Lord  de  Vescy  during  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  town  or  village. 
The  present  Abbeyleix  was  patronized  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  son  and  successor  of  its  noble  founder ; 
and  has  become  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  pleasing 
villages  in  Ireland.  Its  houses  have  most  of  the 
ornaments  which  comport  with  the  true  and  rustic 
cottage  character;  they  possess  the  agreeable  and 
useful  appendage  of  garden-plots ;  and  they  combine 
the  appearance  of  rural  beauty  with  that  of  domestic 
comfort.  The  parish-church  is  a  commanding  and 
seemly  feature.  A  small  bridewell  in  the  village  is 
kept  in  a  creditable  state,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  board,  and  superintendence  of  the 
governor  of  the  county  gaol.  The  village  will  be 
touched,  at  the  distance  of  60  statute  miles  from  the 
Dublin  terminus,  by  the  Kilkenny  line  of  railway 
projected  by  the  commissioners ;  and  will  be  place<l 
by  it  at  only  2|  houn*'  travelling  distance  from 
Dublin,  and  18^  from  London.  Its  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Maryborough,  and  a 
caravan  in  transit  between  Mountrath  and  Dublin. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  some  noticeable  maimfiM« 
tories. 

The  Abbeyleix  Poor-Law  Union  ranks  aa  the 
89th  ;  and  was  declared  on  December  3d,  1839. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  its  electoral  division 
of  Durrow,  which  belongs  to  co.  Kilkenny,  it  all  lies 
in  Queen's  co.  ;  and  it  comprehends  an  area  of 
113,400  acres,  with   a  pop.,  in  1831,  35,597.     Ua 
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electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are,  Abbeyleix,  4,956;  Ballinakill,  5,926; 
Timahoe,  1,591;  Ballyroan,  5,748;  the  Raheen, 
5,559;  Castletown,  5,130;  Aghaboe,  2,915;  KU- 
lermogh,  1,398;  Coolkerry,  1,947;  Aughmacart, 
2,279 ;  and  Durrow,  4,146.  The  ex-of!icio  guardians 
amount  to  8,  and  the  elected  guardians  to  24 ;  and 
of  the  latter,  4  are  chosen  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Abbeyleix  and  the  Raheen,  1  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Timahoe  and  Killermogh,  and  2  by  each 
of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £72,816  2s.  8d. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  in  the  first  rate  was  6,125 ; 
and  of  this  total,  1,397  persons  were  rated  for  a 
valuation,  not  exceeding  £1, — 817  not  exceeding 
£2,-539  not  exceeding  £3,-374  not  exceed- 
ing  £4, — and  352  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  June  16tb,  1840, — to 
be  completed  in  October  1841.— to  cost  £5.850 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,020  for  fittings 
and  contingencies. — to  occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  3 
roods,  11  perches,  obtained  for  £6  12s.  Sd.  of  annual 
rent,  and  £130  of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant; 
and  to  contain  accomniodation  for  500  paupers.  The 
workhouse  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers, 
on  June  6th,  1842;  the  total  expenses  incurred 
thence  till  Feb.  6th,  1843,  amounted  to  £2,246  16s. 
10^.,  and  the  total  amount  of  previous  miscellane- 
ous expense  was  £551  128.  4d.  There  is  no  fever 
hospital  in  the  union.  The  dispensary  districts  are 
six  in  number;  they  contained  in  1831,  a  population 
of  33,112 ;  and  they  have  their  seats  at  Abbeyleix, 
at  Bidlacolla  and  Swan,  at  Ballinakill,  at  Durrow, 
at  Offerlane,  and  at  Raheen.  The  Abbeyleix  dis- 
pensary serves  for  a  district  of  10,818  acres,  with  a 
fopulation  of  5,816;  and  in  1839,  it  expended  £175 
9s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  1,200  patients.  In 
1842,  the  Abbeyleix  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£6,984,  circulated  £32,586  in  8,674  loans,  cleared 
a  nett  profit  of  £771  6s.,  and  expended  for  charitable 
purposes  £1,488;  and  from  the  date  of  its  institu- 
tion  till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £121,676  in 
32,903  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £3,047  4s.  6d., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purpos^es  £2,462 18s.  1  Id. 
A  religious  house  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Abbeyleix,  about  the  year  600. 
The  monastery,  however,  from  which  it  and  the 
parish  denve  their  name,  was  founded  only  in  1 183, 
under  the  auspices  of  Coroheger  O^More,  and  colo- 
nized by  him  with  Cistertian  monks  from  the  abbey 
of  Baltinglass.  A  town  arose  under  monastic  influ- 
ence, and  soon  acquired  importance  by  becoming  the 
principal  seat  of  O'More,  the  head  of  a  powerful 
native  sept  who  inhabited  the  very  extensive  terri- 
tory  anciently  known    as   Leix.      See   Leix In 

1421,  a  serious  skirmish  took  place  at  Abbeyleix,  be- 
tween  the  partisans  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  and  the 
sept  of  Fitzpatrick;  the  former  were  routed  with 
considerable  loss ;  two  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary  were  slain  ;  ten  persons  of  rank 
were  made  prisoners  ;  and  two  hundred  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  The  lands  of 
the  monastery,  according  to  Archdall,  amounted,  at 
the  dissolution,  to  820  acres ;  and,  in  the  5th  year 
of  Elizabeth,  20  of  the  acres,  together  with  the 
abbey,  were  granted  to  the  eurl  of  Ormonde.  No 
vestige  of  either  the  monastic  buildings  or  the  castle 
of  the  O'Mores,  has  existed  within  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

ABBEYMAHON,  a  parish  on  the  north-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  74  miles 
south  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
5  miles ;  breadth,  3  miles  ;  area,  4,482  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,563 ;  in  1841.  3,261.  Houses  545.  The 
parish  lies  along  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  of  Court* 


macsherry ;  and  contains  the  small  village  of  LiSLl- 
VANE :  which  see.  The  general  quality  of  the  land 
is  good  arable.  *'  On  the  west  side,  as  you  so  down 
the  bay  of  Courtmacsherry,**  says  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
History  of  Cork.  **  is  a  good  honse^  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  inhabited  by  Mr.  Arundel ;  and  about  half-way 
down,  close  to  the  shore,  stand  the  nrins  of  Abbey- 
mahon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Bernardine  monki^ 
at  their  own  expense;  who  were  a  very  rich  order. 
The  Lord  Barry  gave  them  18  plough-lands,  which 
constitute  the  parish  of  Abbeymahon ;  but  this  estate 
was  only  given  them  till  the  building  was  finished, 
which  never  happened ;  for,  soon  after,  the  dissolv* 
tion  of  monasteries  took  place,  and  these  lands  were 
seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  walls  of 
the  church  are  standing,  and  an  house  is  built  on 
part  of  the  ruins,  round  which  is  a  grove.** — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dia  of  Ross. 
Gross  income,  £50;  nett,  £34.  Patron,  the  earl  ©f 
Shannon.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impropriate  In 
the  earl  of  Shannon,  and  are  compounded  tor  £699. 
A  licensed  school-house,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  40  persons,  is  the  only  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  avenge 
attendance  of  1,500.  The  parishioners  were  stated, 
in  1834,  to  consist  of  63  Churchmen,  and  3,596 
Roman  Catholics.  There  were,  in  1834,  a  da?- 
sehool.  attended  by  23;  a  hedge-school,  by  80; 
and  a  Protestant  Sabbath-school,  by  14. 

ABBEY-0*DORNET.    See  Abbetdornbt. 

ABBEYSURUEL,  or  Shbule,  a  barony  in  tbe 
south-east  comer  of  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Ardagfa ; 
on  the  east  and  south,  by  co.  Westmeath ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  Rathcline  and  Moydow.  Its  length, 
south-south-westward,  is  7  miles;  its  breadth,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  4^  miles;  and  its  area  is 
21,006  acres.  Its  surface  consists  of  part  of  the 
valley  of  ^e  Inny,  that  stream  traversing  it  from 
end  to  end ;  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  it 
is  low  or  strictly  champaign.— This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilcommock,  Kil- 
glass,  Noughaval,  Taghsheenid,  and  Taghshinny, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Abbeyshreel, 
Agharra,  and  Forgney.  The  towns  are  Barry  and 
part  of  Ballymahon.  The  townland  of  Annagh 
and  a  portion  of  Lough-Ree,  which  are  included 
in  Noughaval  parish,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Ab- 
bey shrucl  barony,  have  been  transferred  to  Rath- 
cfine.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,719;  in  1841,  9.546. 
Houses  1.614.  Families  1,766;  of  whom  1,909 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  313  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  144  in  other  pursuits. 

ABBEYSHRUEL,  a  parish  in  the  banmj  of 
Abbeyshruel,  4^  miles  north-east  of  Ballvmaiion^ 
CO.  Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
U  mile;  area,  2,340  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,236;  in 
1841,  1,283.  Houses  217.  The  land  is,  in  general, 
of  a  good  quality ;  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Inn^. 
The  parishioners  enjoy  the  advantages  of  comnuuii- 
cation  by  the  Royal  canal  westward  to  the  Shannon, 
and  eastward  to  Dublin.  A  jfair  is  hM  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  A  Cistertian 
abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Abbeyshruel 
b^  OTerrall ;  but  even  its  date,  and  much  more  ita 
history,  are  unknown. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Ardagh,  and  is  united  with  Tashinny,  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Tashinnt.  [See  that  article.] 
The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £87  ISs.  lOd.  Two 
day-schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
are  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £8  from  Lady 
Rosse,  and  with  each  £4  from  the  Ardagh  societjr ; 
and  these,  together  with  a  hedge-school,  had,  in 
1834,  an  average  attendance  of  87.  The  population 
of  the  small  village  of  Abbeyshruel,  on  the  eastern 
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rerge  of  the  parUh  and  county,  is  returned  with  that 
of  the  parii^h. 

ABBEYSIDE,  a  district  and  town,  in  the  barony  of 
Decies- without- Drum,  and  suburban  to  the  borough 
of  Duiipirvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  The  dis- 
trict is  described  by  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal 
corporations  as  one  of  three  parishes  which  compose 
the  union,  or  manor  of  Dungarvan,  as  forming  with 
Dungar van- West  the  parish  of  Dungarvan  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  charter  of  the  borough,  and  as  now  a 
distinct  parish  in  itself;  and  it  is  laid  down  in  one 
of  two  maps  of  Dungarvan  in  the  Report  on  Borough 
Boundaries,  as  '*  Abbeyside  parish,  now  part  of  East 
Dungarvan  ;  but,  in  all  the  other  parliamentary  docu- 
ments before  u^,  both  it  and  '  East  Dungarvan '  are 
treated  as  strictly  a  part  of  Dungarvan  parish.  Yet 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  division,  it 
forms  a  distinct  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore.  See  Dungarvan. — The  town  of  Abbey- 
side  extends  along  the  north-east  or  left  side  of 
Dungarvan  harbour,  directly  opposiite  to  the  borough ; 
and  is  included  in  both  the  municipal  and  the  parlia- 
mentary boundaries.  In  1832,  it  had  40  tenements 
of  value  to  qualify  for  the  franchise.  A  verv  hand- 
tome  bridge,  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  duke 
of  DcTonshire,  was  erected  in  1816  to  connect  it 
with  Dungarvan ;  and  previous  to  that  tim«  com- 
munication could  be  maintained  only  by  means  of  a 
ferry.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  of  the 
abbey  whence  the  suburb  is  named,  combine  with 
the  harbour  to  form  a  pleasant  view  from  the  Dun- 
garvan side.  The  castle  belonged  to  the  Magraths, 
and,  along  with  some  adjacent  lands,  was  given  by 
them  to  the  monks.  I'he  abbey,  an  Augustinian 
one,  was  founded  in  the  ISth  century,  patronized  by 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  and  endowed  partly  by  the 
magistrates,  and  partly  by  the  O'Briens  of  Cum- 
meragh.  It  had  al^o  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the 
parish.  The  cells  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared ; 
and,  togetlier  with  the  refectory  and  other  monastic 
parts  of  the  pile  now  in  ruin,  occupied  a  verv  con- 
Mderable  area.  '*  The  walls  of  the  church  and 
steeple,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  still  remain,  and  show  it 
to  have  been  a  neat  light  Gothic  building.  The 
steeple  is  about  60  feet  high ;  and  is  supported  b^  a 
curious  Gothic  vault,  sustained  by  ogyves  passing 
diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  forming  a 
cross  with  four  arches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the 
square  of  the  building.  The  key-stone  in  the  centre 
of  the  vault  is  ver^  exactly  cut,  being  shaped  into 
a  union  croi^s  of  eight  branches,  four  of  which  be- 
ing the  diagonal  ones,  constitute  the  ogyves;  the 
other  four  send  members  to  the  key-stones  of  the 
lateral  arches,  which  are  acute  at  the  top.  The 
key-stone  of  each  arch  sends  members  to  the  con- 
tiguous arches  in  the  same  manner,  as  do  the  im- 
posts of  the  pilasters,  which  support  the  whole,  each 
affording  three  branches  from  the  same  stone. "^  On 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  altar,  is  the 
tomb  of  Donald  Magrath,  who  hus  interred  there  in 
1400.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  1,859;  in  1841, 
returned  with  Dungarvan. 

ABBEYSTRAND,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Tullogh,  east  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  ir>4.     Houses  28. 

ABBEYSTROWRY,  a  parish  in  the  eastern 
diW»ion  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Skib- 
Bereen:  which  see.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4; 
area,  9,39<)  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,573;  in  1841, 
6,223.  Houses  9H8.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in 
1831,  3,738;  in  1841,  4,358.  Houses  720.  The 
surface  is  bisected  by  the  river  Hen,  immediately 
above  that  stream's  embouchure  in  the  isleted estuary 


which  becomes  lost  in  the  ocean  at  the  entrance  of 
Baltimore  harbour.  The  lands  near  the  town  are 
well-cultivated,  and  afford  excellent  cereal  crops. 
The  soil  is  a  grey  clay,  and,  in  some  places,  red ; 
with  a  slaty  bottom ;  but  has  been  extensively 
worked  into  a  loam  by  cultivation,  and  by  manuring 
with  sea  sand.  No  limestone  occurs  nearer  than 
Muskerry.  Much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  paro- 
chial area  is  rough  ground,  impervious  to  the  plough. 
The  ecclesiastical  edifice  whence  the  name  of  the 
parish  is  taken,  stands  west  of  Skibbereen.  It  was 
originally  a  priory,  and  was  long  used  as  a  parish- 
church  ;  but  has,  for  generations,  been  a  ruin.  In 
its  interior  are  a  large  tomb  of  the  Roches,  and 

some  other  old  memorials  of  the  dead This  parish 

is  a  vicarage, -and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ross.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £18  9fl.  2|d. ; 
glebe,  £45  4s.  lO^d.  Gross  income,  £137  12s.  Ij^d. ; 
nett,  £118  9s.  6id.  Patron,  John  S.  Townsend, 
Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes,  which  are  impropriate, 
belong  to  the  patron,  and  have  been  compounded 
for  £699.  The  parish-church  was  built  in  1827.  at 
a  cost  of  £1,181  10s.  9d.  British;  of  which  £830 
15s.  4id.  were  given,  and  £276  18s  S^d.  lent,  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings,  360 ;  at- 
tendance,  250.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  400 ;  and  a  Weslevan  Methodist 
chapel,  of  40.  The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted 
of  246  Churchmen,  and  5,344  Roman  Catholics. 
Five  day-schools,  in  1834,  had  aggregately  on  their 
books  81  boys  and  72  girls :  one  had  £8  from  the 
society  for  discountenancing  vice  ;  one  had  £6  from 
the  Ladies'  Hibernian  society;  one  was  an  infant- 
school  and  had  £14  10s.  from  local  subscriptions. 
Three  other  schools,  open  only  in  summer,  had 
jointly  133  scholars.  A  Protestant  Sunday-school 
had  on  its  books  90  boys  and  70  girls. 

ABBEYTOWN.     See  Cro§8Molina. 

ABHAIN-NAILLE,  a  small  but  curious  stream, 
one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Shannon,  in  co.  Lei- 
trim,  Connaught  A  little  lake  which  emits  it, 
called  Killowmawn,  or  Leacka  Mountain  lake,  is 
situated  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Leacka  Moun- 
tain range,  between  Manor  Hamilton  and  Lough 
Allen;  and  though  overlooked  by  no  ground  or 
slope  which  can  bring  to  it  surface-water,  is  never 
dry,  and  always  lacustrine.  The  stream,  at  its  efflux, 
is  about  10  feet  broad ;  it  soon  acquires  volume 
from  affluents,  and  velocity  from  declination ;  and 
dashing  rapidly  down  a  run  of  5  miles,  inosculates 
with  the  Shannon  about  a  mile  from  Lough  Allen. 
"  It  has  ito  name,'*  savs  Dr.  M*Parlan,  in  his  Statis. 
tical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Leitrim,  "  from  St. 
Naill  or  St.  Natalis,  who  built  a  monastery  in  that 
strange  situation,  that  is,  on  the  top  of  this  [LeackaJ 
mountain.  The  antiquaries  not  being  agreed  upon 
the  county  to  which  this  monastery  belonged,  in 
search  of  it  I  traced  this  river  to  its  source." 

ABINGTON,  a  parish,  4|  miles  south-south- 
east  of  Castle-Connell,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary,  but  chiefly  in  the* 
baronies  of  Owneybeg  and  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limer- 
ick, Munster.  A  section  of  it  also  lay  till  lately 
within  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  but  has  been 
transferred  to  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam.  Length, 
15  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  30,400  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  7,564 ;  in  1841,  8,314.  Houses  1,248.  Pop. 
of  the  Tipperary  section,  in  1831,  792;  in  1841, 
1,043.  Houses  161.  Pop.  of  the  Owneybeg  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  5,502;  in  1841,  6,173.  Houses  920. 
Pop.  of  the  Clanwilliam  section,  in  1831,  913;  in 
1841,  1,098.  Houses  167.  Pop.  of  the  co.  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  section,  in  1831,  101.  Houses  14. 
Over  nine  miles  of  its  length,  and  the  whole  of  its 
breadth,  it  is  mountainous,  and,  for  the  moat  part. 
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ruggedly  and  wildly  upland.  So  large  a  proportion 
as  3,240  acres  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  area,  ig 
waste  or  of  very  little  value.  The  village  of  Abing* 
ton,  with  about  150  inhabitants,  stands  in  the 
Owneybeg  section,  on  the  river  Mulkern,  4^  miles 
south-south-east  of  Castle- Connell.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  27th.  and  Aug.  Slst  An  abbey  for  Cister- 
tian  monks  was  founded  here  in  1205,  by  Fitz waiter, 
Lord  of  Carrick,  and  became  the  resting-place  of  his 
mortal  remains.  In  the  parish  are  the  village  of 
MuRBOE,  [which  see,]  and  several  hamlets. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  is  united 
with  the  parish  of  Tough,  to  form  the  benefice  of 
Abington.  See  Tough.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
parish  £650.  Gross  income  of  the  bene6ce,  £936 
16s.  5^d. ;  nett  £787  12s.  6id.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church,  situated  in  Abington,  at  the 
extremit3r  of  the  union,  is  old,  of  unascertained  date, 
and  yet  in  perfect  repair.  Sittings,  100;  average 
attendance,  from  10  to  15.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Murroe  is  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
about  1,450;  one  at  Boher,  by  from  500  to  600; 
and  one  in  Tough,  by  about  1,800.  The  inhabitants 
of  Abington  parish  were  computed  to  amount,  in 
1834,  to  126  Churchmen,  and  7,762  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  those  of  the  united  parishes,  to  143  Churchmen, 
and  11,398  Roman  Catholics.  In  1834,  there  were 
in  Abington  2  national  schools  and  6  pay  day- 
schools,  aggregately  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
465  scholars.  Grants  were  made  in  1839  and  1840, 
by  the  National  School  Board,  to  3  schools,  of  re- 
spectively  £126,  £74  Ss.  4d..  and  £160. 

ACHILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Burrishoole, 
on  the  west  coast  of  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length, 
22  miles;  breadth,  14;  area,  51,522  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,277;  in  1841,  6,392.  Houses  1,158.  It 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Achill  and  Achillbeg,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Coraan  Achill,  each  of  which  will 
be  noticed  below. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam*  Tithe  composition  £100;  nett  in- 
come  £89  Is.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  There  is  no 
parish-church.  Two  clergymen  of  the  Established 
church  reside  and  officiate  as  missionaries.  '*  The 
Mission  to  Achill  and  the  Islands  "  was  commenced 
about  1832 ;  and,  while  it  has  for  its  grand  object 
the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Established 
clergy,  it  has,  from  the  outset,  included  and  pro- 
pelled moral  mechanism  for  diffusing  Protestant  edu- 
cation, disseminating  general  knowledge,  improv- 
ing the  useful  arts,  and  conducting  georgic  opera- 
tions. The  missionary  clergymen  preach  or  expound 
daily  in  Erse  and  English ;  and,  in  1834,  had  an  at- 
tendance of  from  15  to  35.  A  printing-press  has 
for  some  time  been  in  operation  at  the  seat  of  the 
mission.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dookenella 
is  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  350  to  500  per- 
sons ;  and  another  at  Kildevnett,  by  from  350  to  400. 
In  1834,  the  Protestant  parishioners  were  stated  to 
amount  to  156 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  computed 
at  5,583.  Ill  the  same  year,  there  were  4  free 
schools,  under  the  mission,  each  salaried  with  £20 ; 
3  free  schools,  each  salaried  with  £8  b^  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  priest,  pending  on  apphcation  to  the 
National  Board ;  and  2  hedge-schools, — the  whole 
having  aggregately  on  their  books  261  scholars.  In 
18^0,  the  National  Board  made  a  grant  of  £107  lOs. 
to  each  of  3  schools. 

ACHILL,  a  district  consisting  of  the  peninsula  of 
Coraan  Achill  and  the  island  of  Achill,  and  possessing 
at  once  a  melancholy,  a  wild,  and  a  sublime  interest. 
The  peninsula,  whose  name  means  *the  Hook  of  the 
Eagle,'  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  nar- 
row  isthmus  of  Molyrany ;  and  extends  about  6 
miles  westward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  4 


miles.  It  is  a  huge  alpine  mass  of  eonglomento 
sandstone,  with  flat  bogs  on  the  north  shore;  dis- 
mally barren  and  desolate;  and  peopled  by  about 
600  mountaineers  and  bog-trotters  of  most  primitive 
manners.  The  only  spot  on  its  coast  where  the 
construction  of  a  harbour  seems  practicable,  if  at 
Doobeg,  behind  a  spit  of  boulders  at  tiie  mouth  of 
two  mountain-streams.  See  Doobeo.  A  strait^ 
less  than  half-a-mile  in  mean  breadth,  and  extending 
north  and  south,  separates  the  peninsula  from  the 
island.  This  island  is  proximately  triangular  in 
form,  and  about  30  miles  in  circumference ;  but  is 
so  indented  as  to  possess  80  miles  of  coast  Its 
area  is  35,283  acres;  and  its  population  nearly  or 
quite  4,000.  Its  surfiice  is,  for  the  most  part,  moan* 
tainous  and  extremely  wild,  consisting  of  large  flat 
bogs  on  the  east,  and  lofty  hills  of  quarts  rock  on 
the  other  two  sides ;  and  its  shores,  or  rather  alpine 
sea-walls,  are  more  mural  and  stupendous  than  those 
of  any  equal  extent  of  coast  in  Ireland.  Its  great 
height,  combined  with  its  seclusion,  renders  its 
cloud-cleaving  summits  such  fit  spots  for  the  eyrejr, 
that  almost  any  stranger  ignorant  of  its  name  might 
call  it  Achill  Island,— *  the  IsUnd  of  Eagles.'  ▲ 
part  of  the  mountain  which  forms  the  western 
extremity,  and  terminates  in  the  noted  cape  of 
Achill  Head,  seems  as  if  it  had  suffered  dissever- 
ment  from  a  sunk  continent  by  some  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  sen(u  down  a  shelvinc 
precipice  of  about  2,200  feet  right  to  the  water^ 
edge.  Menaan  Head,  on  the  south  coast,  presides 
over  mural  and  projecting  cliffs  of  700  feet  and 
upwards,  of  altitude  ;  and  commands  a  sublime  vietr 
of  the  entanglement  of  mountain  and  ocean,  the 
labyrinth  of  islands  and  bays,  and  the  intricacy 
of  a  boldly  and  singularly  featured  landscape  from 
the  Alps  of  Cunnemara  and  Joyce  country,  to 
those  of  Erris  and  the  Mullet,  with  the  intervening 
tracery  in  Clew -bay  and  around  Croaghpatrick,  ana 
the  interior  heights  of  Coraan,  Ballycroy,  and  Ne- 
phin.  Achill  Sound,  which  has  a  common  opening 
from  the  ocean  with  Blacksod-ba^,  and  extends 
between  Achill  and  the  mainland,  is,  in  one  place, 
occupied  athwart  more  than  half  its  breadth  by  the 
island  of  Innisbegil  :  which  see.  The  intervening 
strait  is  called  the  Bull's  Mouth,  and  is  swept  by  a 
careering  and  dangerous  tidid  current  The  south- 
em  part  of  the  sound,  or  that  which  washes  Coraan, 
is  fordable  at  low  water,  and  '*  seems,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  *'  the  natural  place  for  establishing  anything 
like  a  village  or  seaport-town."  Achill,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  part  which  belongs  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Sligo,  is  all  the  property  of  Sir  Neil  O'Don- 
nell.  Its  mhabitants,  till  within  the  last  8  or  9 
years,  were  in  a  condition,  as  to  manners,  ideas,  and 
arts,  little  if  at  all  different  from  their  ancestors  of 
the  14th  or  15th  century.  In  dress,  habitations^ 
agricultural  instruments,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  immediately  meet  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  they 
were  rude,  poor,  and  outre,  to  a  degree  which  pro* 
yoked  sharp  competition  between  wonder  and  com* 
passion.  Though  greatly  improved  by  the  infloeiioa 
of  schools,  of  public  works,  and  especially  of  the 
Achill  mission,  they  still  very  generally  possess  the 
old  peculiarities.  They  reside  principally  in  ham- 
lets, each  of  which  has  been  described  as  **  a  con* 
p^eries  of  hovels  thrown  indiscriminately  together  as 
if  they  fell  in  a  shower  from  the  sky."  Little  of 
their  land,  has  yet  been  cultivated ;  and  the  little 
that  has,  is  chiefly  manured  with  sea- weed  and  shell- 
sand  from  the  shores,  for  the  rearing  of  a  precarious 
potatoe  crop.  They  possess  altogether  about  100 
boats,  and  employ  them  principally  in  carrying  torf 
to  Westport.  They  are  regarded  by  the  nshermea 
of  Clew-bay  as  quite  ignorant  of  the  craft  of  fish- 
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catching ;  and,  though  haunted  by  shoals  of  the 
finny  tribes,  they  continue  to  do  no  more  than  catch, 
by  means  of  the  rod  and  hand-line,  enough  for  their 
own  subsistence.  A  road,  the  first  in  the  place 
which  admitted  the  use  of  even  the  meanest  wheeled 
rehicle,  began  to  be  constructed  a  few  years  ago 
across  both  the  peninsula  and  the  island ;  and  near 
the  part  of  the  spund  where  it  connects  the  two,  at 
a  pomt  where  Achill  and  Achillbegare  nearly  united, 
a  small  pier  was  partially  built  by  the  Mansion- 
house  Committee  in  1822,  but,  at  the  date  of  the 
lOth  Report  on  Irish  Fisheries,  remained  incomplete. 
The  coi»t  of  erection  was  £304  Is.  Fifty  sail-boats 
averaging  8  tons,  and  100  yawls  averaging  2  tons, 
frequent  the  harbour,  and  give  occasional  employ- 
ment to  about  500  persons.  At  this  point  salt  works 
were,  at  one  time,  established.  Mr.  Nimmo  reports 
that  a  gt>od  winter  harbour  for  small  craft.  Low- 
ever  desirable,  cannot  be  constructed  on  the  ocean 
side  of  Achill,  and  that  the  best  which  could  be 
made  would  be  at  Keem,  near  Achill  Head,  and 
would  cost  at  least  £1,500.  Achill  is  included  in 
the  Westport  poor-law  union.  In  1840t-41,  a  dis« 
pensarv,  then  newly  established  for  the  district, 
expended  upwards  of  £22  in  making  4,933  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine, — very  nearly  a  dose  for  each 
inhabitant!  In  Achill  are  found  beautiful  pink 
crystals  called  "  Achill  diamonds." 

ACHILLBEG,  an  island,  about  1  j  mile  long,  so 
stretching  out  from  the  south-east  corner  of  Achill, 
as  in  a  great  measure  to  cover  the  south  entrance  of 
Achill  sound.  The  west  end  of  the  channel  between 
it  and  Achill  dries  at  low  water ;  and  the  east  end 
forms  the  harbour  in  which  the  pier  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article  is  constructed.     Pop.  about  120. 

ACHONRY,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  of  the 
barony  of  Leney ;  5  miles  west-south-west  of  Bally- 
mote,  CO.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  ham- 
lets of  Achonry,  Corrowntubber,  and  Kilcummin, 
and  the  villages  of  Curry,  Bellaoht,  and  Tub- 
BERCURRT  *.  See  thcse  articles.  Length,  8  miles ; 
hreadth,  7 ;  area,  of  the  whole,  60,896  acres,.-of 
the  rural  districts,  60,831.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,357; 
in  1841,  17,986.  Houses  3,186.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  16,803.  Houses  2,977. 
About  one  half  of  the  area  is  arable  and  pasture 
land;  and  the  remainder  is  bog,  moor,  and  barren 
mountain.  The  surface  is  drained  southward  by 
the  nascent  river  Moy.  Limestone  abounds.  The 
hamlet  of  Achonry,  though  poor  and  small,  claims 
high  connection  with  antiquity.  Its  ancient  or  un- 
corrupted  names  were  Achad-Conaire  and  Achad- 
Chaom.  •*  The  dynast  of  the  territory  of  Luign^,** 
savs  Dr.  James  M*  Parian,  "  granted  Achad-Conaire, 
called  also  Achad-Chaoin,  to  St.  Finiard  of  Clonard, 
where  he  erected  an  abbey,  and  appointed  his  dis- 
ciple St.  Nathy,  commonly  called  Cruimther  Nathy, 
or  Nathy  the  priest,  to  be  the  first  abbot,  whose 
feast  is  celebrated  August  the  9th.  The  abbot 
Robertagh  MacNaserda,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Kildare,  died  a.  d.  874."  Some  fine  monastic  ruins 
stand  3  miles  west  of  Achonry,  at  Court  :  which 

tee This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry ; 

and  is  united  with  the  rectory  of  Cloonoghill  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Achonry,  and  corps  of  the 
deanery  of  Achonry.  See  Cloorogriix.  Tithe 
composition  of  the  parish,  £646  3s.  Id.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £754  3s.  Id.,  besides  £147  4s. 
8d.  enjoyed,  without  cure,  as  dean  of  the  diocese ; 
nett  £613  10s.  l^d.,  besides  £139  17s.  5d.  as  dean. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  parish-church  was  built 
in  1823  at  the  cost  of  £1.476,  lent  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  250.  A  chapel-of- 
ease  was  built  at  Tubberrurrv  in  1830,  at  the  cost 
of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  board*     Sittings  160. 


The  right  of  nomination  to  the  chapel  belongs  to 
the  incumbent  of  the  benefice.  Stipend  of  the 
chaplain,  and  of  a  second  curate,  £75.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  the  two  places  of  worship  is  200 ; 
that  at  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Achonry,  is 
respectively  800,  750,  and  600 ;  that  at  three  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Cloonoghill,  is  respectively 
1,200,  1.200,  and  700.  In  1834,  the  Churchmen,  in 
the  parish,  were  983,  and  in  the  benefice  1,054; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  parish,  were  15,160, 
and  in  the  benefice  2,256.  The  schools,  in  ia34, 
were  2  day-schools  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
2  day-schools  of  the  Baptist  Society,  8  pay  or  hedge- 
schools,  and  1  Sunday  school,  aggregately,  with  th« 
exception  of  the  last,  having  on  their  books  701 
children. 

The  Bishopric  of  Achonrt  is  said  to  hava 
been  founded  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  perma- 
nently united  to  the  see  of  Killalla  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  ;  and,  along  with  that  see, 
it  was  united  to  the  diocese  of  Tuam  by  the  Eccle- 
dastical  Reform  Act  of  1833.  The  diocese  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  a 
broad  band  of  the  eastern  division  of  Mayo.  Its 
length  is  35  miles;  its  breadth  27;  and  its  area 
231,121  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
108,144.  Its  parishes  are  25.  Its  benefices  are 
9,  with  a  gross  aggregate  income  of  £4,429  I4s« 
2d.,  and  a  nett  income  of  £3,879  6s.  1  l^d.  Of  iU 
9  beneficed  clergymen,  5  are  reported  as  resident, 
and  4  as  non-resident ;  3  have  no  curates,  4  have  on^ 
curate  each,  and  2  have  two  curates  each.  The 
aggregate  stipend  of  the  8  curates  is  £000.  One  of 
the  benefices  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
all  the  others  is  in  that  of  the  diocesan.  Appro- 
priate rectorial  tithes  amount  to  £147  4s.  8d. ;  and 
impropriate,  to  £2,791  Is.  ll^d.  The  average 
gross  amount  of  vestry  assessments,  for  three  years 
preceding  1831  or  1832,  was,  for  church  purposes, 
£578  6s.  2^d.,  and,  for  general  purposes,  £205  lOs. 
9|^d.  The  nett  episcopal  revenue,  in  the  average 
or  three  years,  which  ended  at  the  close  of  1831, 
was  £1,363  18s.  1  Id.  The  diocesan  is  patron  of  th« 
precentorship,  the  archdeaconry,  and  the  prebends. 
The  cathedral  is  simply  the  parish-church  of  Achonry; 
under  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Crumnathy;  and  it  has  no  economy  fund.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  a  precentor,  an  arch« 
deacon,  and  the  prebendaries  of  Killaraght,  Bally- 
sadere,  and  Kilmovee ;  and  it  has  no  corporate  resi- 
dence, no  patronage,  and,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  no 
property.  The  corps  of  the  deanery  consists  of  th« 
benefice  of  Achonry  and  Cloonoghill  with  cure,  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  of  Killoran  and  Kilvarnet  without 
cure ;  and  the  additional  or  separate  revenue  is  £920. 
The  precentor  has,  in  right  of  his  dignity,  a  separate 
revenue  of  £92  6s.  Id.;  the  archdeacon,  of  £150; 
the  prebendary  of  Killarasht,  of  £31  9s.  6d.;  and 
the  prebendary  of  Ballysadere,  of  £275.  The  pre- 
bena  of  Kilmovee  is  merely  nominal.  There  are 
neither  minor  canons  nor  vicars  choral. — The  Roman 
Oitholic  diocese  of  Achonry  is  distributed  into  23 
parishes ;  three  of  these,  Castlemore,  Kilcolman,  and 
kilmactigue,  are  bishop's  parishes  or  the  seat  of 
the  diocese,  and  are  served  by  the  diocesan  and  4 
curates ;  and  the  others  are  served  by  22  officiates, 
and  16  coadjutor  officiates. — In  1834,  there  were  in 
the  diocese  1 1  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  2  meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dis« 
senters,  and  33  Roman  Catholic  chapels  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants consisted  of  5,417  Churchmen,  143  Presby- 
terians, 27  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  108,835 
Ronuui  Catholics ;  and  67  daily  schools  wholly  sup- 

forted  by  fees,  14  salaried  by  the  National  Board, 
1  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian  society,  and  15 
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ethers  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  subscription  or 
endowment, — in  all,  kJt,  had  on  their  books  5,470 
boys  and  3,028  girls. 

ACHRIS,  a  peninsula,  a  headland,  and  a  hamlet, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Cunnemarra,  or  the  barony  of 
Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Gonnaught.  The  head- 
land  is  the  south  screen  of  the  entrance  of  Cleegan 
bay ;  and  lifts  a  watch-tower  into  surveillance  of  the 
poor  and  straggling  hamlet. 

ACL  ARE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmactigue, 
barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  7 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  159.     Houses  26. 

ACRE,  a  beautiful  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
arm,  on  the  west  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
has  a  course  of  only  about  6  miles ;  traverses  the 
scenic  vale  of  Glenariif ;  and  falls  into  the  North 
channel  at  Naireamh,  near  the  caves  of  Red  Bay, 
through  the  little  neglected  village  of  Waterfoot. 
The  stream  forms,  in  one  place,  the  cascade  of  Isna- 
leara;  and  over  only  about  100  perches  above  its 
embouchure  is  it  af!V;cted  by  the  tide.    See  Red  Bat. 

ACTON,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  and  a  village,  within 
the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Ballymore,  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  See  Ballt- 
MORE.  The  parish  lies  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
county ;  and  is  touched  or  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Newry  canal.  Its  land  is,  in  general, 
of  good  quality,  and  in  fine  cultivation.  Length,  4 
miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  about  4,500  acres.     Pop., 

in  1831,  3,843 This  parish  is  a  perpetiml  curacy  in 

the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  income  £100 ;  nett  £98 
Os.  lid.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ballymore.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1788,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of 
;£300,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250.  Average  attendance,  200  and  upwards. 
Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  in  the  parish  were 
formerly  Secessional,  but  are  now  in  the  Newry 
presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  have  an 
average  attendance  of,  respectively,  400  to  500,  and 
300  to  350.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  600.  The  parishioners  were  computed,  in  1834, 
to  consist  of  617  Churchmen,  1,948  Presbyterians, 
and  1,423  Roman  Catholics.  Five  day-schools,  in 
1834,  had  aggregately  on  their  books  247  boys  and 
195  girls ;  and  one  was  aided  with  £\Q  from  the 
National  Board,  one  with  £7  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  and  two  with,  respectively,  £7 
and  £5  from  Colonel  Close The  village  of  Ac- 
ton stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Newry  canal, 
and  on  the  road  from  Newry  to  Portadown ;  2}  miles 
south-south-east  of  Tanderagee,  and  58  north  of 
Dublin.  The  place  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with 
one  street  intersecting  another  at  right  angles ;  and 
has  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  houses  are 
constructed  with  hewn  stone,  well-slated,  and  pro- 
portionally arranged.  The  situation  is  both  very 
favourable  for  trade,  and  naturally  beautiful.  The 
mansion,  demesne,  and  manor  of  Acton,  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  •i57;  in  1841,  210.     Houses  47. 

ADAMSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try,  7i  miles  north-east  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area  8, 134 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,388;  in  1841,  2,037.  Hou^ses 
355.  This  parish,  and  that  of  Newbawn,  [which 
see,]  have  long  formed  the  union  or  benence  of 
Adamstown.  The  land,  throughout  the  union,  is  in 
general  light  and  sharp,  producing  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  but  not  favourable  for  wheat-crops,  mea- 
dows, dairies,  or  grazing.  Adamstown  consists  of 
12  townlands, — Newbawn  of  13;  and  the  two  are 
separated  throughout  by  a  rivulet.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  tumulated;  and  shoots  up,  in. one  place, 
in  the  accUvitous,  rocky,  and  soaring  mountain  of 
Carrick-Burn,  whose  summit  commands,  on  a  clear 


day,  a  distinct  view  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  A  good 
granite  and  a  bad  building-stone  are  quarried.  The 
antiquities  are  one  of  *  Strongbow's  casHes,'  and 
numerous  small  raths,  and  the  ruins  of  several  small 
ancient  churches.  Near  the  foot  of  Carrick-Burn 
rock  or  mountain,  stood  Scullabogue  bam,  in  which 
195  Protestants  were  burned  to  death  in  the  rebellion 
of  1796. — Both  parishes  are  rectories  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition  of  Adamstown,  £410 
1 3s.  Id. ;  of  Newbawn,  £360  4s.  8d.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefice,  £796  lis.  3d. ;  nett,  £625  6s.  9d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice  forms  the  corps 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ferns.  A  curate  has  a  sal- 
ary  of  £75  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1806,  at  a  cost  of  £692  6s., 
gifted  chiefly  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
partly  by  the  earl  of  Rathdown.  Sittings  120 ;  atteu- 
dance  40.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Adams- 
town are  attended  by  respectively  1,200  and  1,400; 
and  one  in  Newbawn,  by  550.  In  1834,  there  were 
in  Adamstown  parish  61  Churchmen,  and  1,833 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  the  union,  105  Church- 
men, and  3,427  Roman  Catholics.  In  Adamstown 
parish,  in  1834,  were  a  Protestant  Sunday  school, 
two  hedge-schools,  and  a  day-school, — the  last  sala- 
ried with  £6  from  local  subscription  and  £8  from 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice.  A  National 
school  was  commenced  in  the  last  quarter  uf  1840. 

AD  ARE,  or  Adair,  a  parish  in  the  three  baronies 
of  Coshma,  Kenry,  and  Upper  Conello,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  The  Coshma  section  contains  the  town  of 
Ad  ARE :  see  next  article.  Area  of  the  Upper  Conel- 
lo section,  1,004  acres;  of  the  Kenry  section,  4,358 
acres ;  of  the  Coshma  section,  6,631  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  parish,  in  1831,  4.913;  in  1841,  4,902.  Houses 
723.  Pop.  of  the  Coshma  section,  in  1831,  2,270; 
in  1841,  3,148.  Houses  439.  Pop.  of  the  Kenry 
section, in  1831,  1,474;  in  1841,  1,362.  Houses 22a 
Pop.  of  the  Upper  Conello  section,  in  1831,  403  ;  in 
1841,  392.  Houses  56.  The  modern  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Athdare  or  Ath-daar,  *the  ford  of 
oaks.  The  river  Maig  traverses  the  parish  north- 
ward ;  and  luxuriates  between  banks  which  are  rich 
in  the  soft  and  sylvan  features  of  beauty.  Most  of 
the  land  is  good  and  highly  improved ;  and  much  of 
it  is  sheeted  Mrith  wood,  or  disposed  in  opulent  and 
tastefully  ornamented  demesne.  A  British  traveller 
entering  it  from  the  north,  forgets  the  bog  and  moor 
and  miserable  cultivation  which  had  figured  largely 
in  some  previous  views ;  and  sees  in  joyous  combi- 
nation around  him  the  luxuriousness  of  a  warm  dis- 
trict of  merry  England,  with  the  picturesqueness  of 
a  brilliant  nook  of  lowland  Scotland.  Fine  crops  of 
wheat,  neat  enclosures,  tidy  cottages,  noble  man- 
sions, numerous  little  gardens,  clumps  of  orchard^ 
and  a  profusion  of  wood,  decorate  an  undulating  and 
gently  featured  surface.  Currah,  the  seat  of  De 
Vere,  Bart,  is  an  elegant  edifice  encompassed  bjr  a 
demesne,  both  extensive  and  replete  with  varieties  of 
beautiful  scenerv.  Adare  Castle,  the  seat  ^  the 
Quin  family,  earls  of  Dunraven,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Maig  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Adare,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  commenced  only  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  site  of  a  former  mansion,  anording 
a  fair  imitation  specimen  of  the  later  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  and  rivalling  the  first  residences  in 
the  kingdom  for  at  once  taste,  beauty,  and  chasteness 
of  design.  The  extensive  plantations,  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds  around  it  exhibit  richness,  variety, 

and  extreme  neatness The  parish  of  Adare  is  • 

vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limenck.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come. £301  168.  1  Id. ;  nett,  £284  Os.  7d.  Patron, 
Edward  Croker,  Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, and  compounded  for  £506  17s.  6d.    A 
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curate  is  salaried  at  £75.  The  parish-chnrch  was 
built,  in  1811.  at  a  cost  of  £923  Is.  6^d.  British, 
granted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittinfzrs 
WO  i  attendance,  about  180.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  b  atteaded  by  about  2,000 ;  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  meeting-house  by  about  ISO.  The  Church- 
nen*  in  1834«  amounted  to  663;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,456.  A  parochial  school,  salaried  with 
£84  and  house  and  garden  from  Lord  Dunraven,  had, 
in  1834,  128  scholars  ;  and  a  pay-school  had  36. 

ADARE,  a  market  and  post-town  in  the  Coshma 
section  of  the  cognominal  parish,  stands  on  the  Maig, 
at  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  post-road 
from  Limerick  to  Kerry,  9  miles  south-soutb-west 
of  Limerick,  and  1 10  soutii-west  of  DubHn.  The 
place,  though  of  small  modern  importance,  is  notable 
for  ancient  consideration,  great  beauty,  fine  archi- 
tectural ruins,  and  singularly  charming  environs. 
''Nothing,*'  says  Holmes,  in  his  Sketches  of  Ire- 
land, "can  be  more  serenely  beautiful  than  this  little 
spot.  Silent  and  retired,  its  inhabitants  few,  and 
apparently  mixing  little  with  the  world,  its  vener- 
able castle,  with  its  surrounding  groves,  infuse  in  the 
beholder  a  calm  sensation  of  pleasure  truly  delight- 
ful. The  first  view  as  we  entered  was  most  strik- 
ing. On  the  left,  a  large  ruined  castle  of  the 
Desmonds  rose  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  which 
flowed  into  the  old  fosse.  In  front,  the  river 
Maig  glided  smoothly  under  an  antique  bridge  of 
nine  arches;  its  battlements  overhung  with  ivy 
nearly  to  the  water  edge,  the  opposite  banks  swell- 
ing into  beautiful  undulating  lawns,  backed  by  the 
shady  groves,  and  denghtCul  grounds  of  the  Quin 
demesnes,  through  which  the  turrets  and  ivied 
windows  of  a  ruined  abbey  half  disclosed  them- 
selves. On  the  right  of  the  village,  another 
monastic  ruin  lifted  its  venerable  head  amidst 
clustering  ivy  and  alder.** — The  ruin  of  the  castle 
evinces  the  pile  to  have  been  of  great  strength, 
and  occupies  such  a  site  of  guard  and  command  over 
the  passage  of  the  river  as  must  have  been  selected 
only  by  a  keen-eyed  warrior.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
heth,  the  English  sustained  a  sharp  and  prolonged 
contest  from  the  Irish  and  Spanish  followers  of 
Desnond  for  the  possession  of  this  strength ;  and, 
heing  driven  to  extremity  by  a  blockade,  they  were 
compelled  to  hazard  a  desperate  excursion  into  the 
Knight  of  Glin*s  country,  where  they  fought  a  M'arm 
skirmish  of  eight  hours,  but  came  off  without  much 
loss.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Desmond,  the  castle 
was  seized  by  Lord  Kerry,  and  its  garrison  put  to 
the  sword ;  but  it  was  recaptured  by  Captain  Zonch ; 
and,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely dismantled.  The  most  prominent  parts  of  it 
still  standing  are  three  unroofed  and  partially  dilapi- 
dated round  towers.  The  bridge  which  groups  with 
it  in  the  view  fr^m  the  north,  though  narrow,  an- 
tique, and  small-arched,  is,  as  to  picturesqucness,  in 
good  keeping  with  the  objects  around. 

While  (iome  ancient  and  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  at  Adare  are  either  extinct,  or  traceable  only 
in  slender  vestiges,  three  monastic  ruins  of  consider- 
able attraction  and  extent  still  remain,  and  not  long 
■go  underwent  cfTorts  for  their  conservation, — two 
of  them  in  consequence  of  being  fitted  up  as  places 
of  worship,  and  one  in  consequence  of  its  being  an 
ornamental  feature  in  the  earl  of  Dunraven's  de- 
mesne. Serious  diflficulty  exists  in  identifying,  from 
Archdall's  confused  account  of  their  origin  and  re- 
lative position,  the  precise  monastic  community  to 
which  each  belonged  ;  ana  this  has  occasioned  dis- 
crepancies and  conflicting  statements  among  topo- 
graphists  and  touriiits  as  to  their  respective  designa- 
tion«,  which  we  have  no  space  to  attempt  to  settle. 
Crosung  the  bridge  from  the  north,  and  turning  to 


the  right,  we  enter  by  a  low  Gothic  door,  into  a 
well-enclosed  field  or  park,  bounded  on  the  village 
side  with  walls,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  deep 
groves.  Here  stands  the  White  or  Augustinian 
abbey,  completely  sheeted  on  two  sides  with  ivy. 
The  steeple  is  lofty,  and  very  slender,  and  tapers  to 
the  battlements.  The  cloisters,  all  of  marble,  and 
supported  by  low,  slender,  and  handsomely  orna- 
mented columns,  are  in  a^  well-preserved  condition. 
This  abbey  was  founded  in  1315,  by  John,  earl  of 
Kildare,  son  of  Thomas,  sumamed  Nuppagh,  or  the 
Ape.* — At  the  extremity  of  the  village  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Trinitarians,  founded  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives.  Of  this  stmeture 
very  little  remains  except  the  steeple.  Its  founder 
was  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  seventh  Baron  of  OflTalv, 
and  fiither  of  the  first  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kil- 
dare. Very  large  possessions  were  attached  to  it, 
which,  with  all  their  premises  and  appurtenances, 
were  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  H.  Wallop.  A  rather 
curious  circumstance  in  monastic  history  is,  that  the 
rectory  of  Adare  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  nun- 
neries   of   this    abbey The    Franciscan    abbey, 

founded  in  1464,  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
his  Countess,  Joan,  for  minorets  of  the  observance, 
stands  within  the  Quin  demesne,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded  by  venerable  trees,  is  an  impressive  and 
romantic  object.  Its  ivied  steeple  and  lofty  pinnacles, 
its  simple  windows  and  projecting  buttresses,  its 
deep  shadings  with  ash  and  ancient  yew  trees,  fit- 
fully gilded  with  straggling  sunbeams,  combine  with 
the  beauty  and  seclusion  of  its  situation  to  excite 
poetic  feelings  in  the  mind.  Wild  ash  trees  spring 
from  the  very  tops  of  the  ruinous  walls  of  the  clois- 
ters, rise  in  large  stems,  and  send  out  waving  boughs, 
flinging  them  downward  in  umbrageous  profusion, 
and,  in  one  place,  fantastically  mixing  them  with  the 
arms  of  an  old  yew-tree  The  interior  of  the  abbey, 
about  30  or  35  years  ago,  was  almost  putrescent  with 
the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  was  ordered  by  the 
noble  proprietor  to  be  levelled  and  cleared  of  its 
tombs  and  its  heaps  of  skulls  and  bones,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  any  longer  used  as  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture. The  peasantry  around  could  not  be  induced 
to  aid  so  unwonted  a  purpose  ;  and  a  party  of  mili- 
tary required  to  be  brought  from  Limerick.  The 
soldiers,  says  a  tourist  of  1824,  **  soon  completed 
the  work ;  and  the  trim  grassy  aisle  replaced  the 
legends  commemorative  of  the  old  fathers  and  feudal 
chiefs.  Some  monumental  and  confessional  niches 
have  escaped  and  may  still  be  seen.  In  the  cloisters 
I  found  two  little  carved  fragments  ;  one  of  these 
was  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  saltire  ;  the 
other  a  figure  in  rude  bas-relief,  about  18  inches 
high,  representing  a  Grey  Friar.** 

The  river  Maig,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Shannon  up  to  Adare,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
at  high  water.  Many  years  ago  the  navigation  was 
improved  near  the  town,  by  the  excavation  of  a  new 
channel  and  the  formation  of  a  small  basin  or  bar- 
hour.  At  present  these  works  are  much  out  of 
order ;  and,  in  the  recent  surveys  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Shannon  navigation,  improvements  were 
suggested  and  pknned,  to  cost  £2J10.   **  The  canal. 


•  8o  ttranire  a  •umame  is  acni^rned  by  story  to  a  utranse 
orifdn.  While  Thomas  was  an  infant,  and  was  in  his  cradle, 
the  M'Carties  slew  his  father  and  grandfather  :  and  his  nurses 
foncot  him,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  castle.  A  watchftil 
baboon  or  ape,  m^ich  was  kept  in  the  family.  toi>k  adrantac* 
of  the  nurses'  absence,  seixod  the  infant,  and  carried  him  to  tb« 
battlements :  and.  havinf?  there  for  some  time  paraded  him  in 
view  <if  the  astonixhed  spectators,  deliberately  descended  and 
laid  him  asain  in  liis  cradle.  However  questionable  or  apo. 
cryphal  this  tale  may  be.  it  is  refranled  br  works  on  heralory 
as  the  reason  of  the  pn*sent  lM*inster  famUj  bearing  baboons 
fta  their  armorial  crest  and  supporters. 
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in  its  present  state,"  says  the  Report,  '*  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  of  any  essential  benefit ;  it  requires  its 
section  to  be  considerably  enlarged ;  and  a  basin 
should  be  formed  at  the  head  of  it  to  enable  several 
boats  at  the  same  time  to  take  or  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  to  give  it  a  greater  depth  of  water. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  down  as  Mack's  quay, 
require  to  be  improved  in  order  to  increase  the  water- 
way, and  to  make  the  navigation  easier."  Yet  Adare 
is  so  very  much  nearer  Limerick  by  an  excellent  road 
than  by  what  every  effort  could  render  only  an 
indifferent  navigation,  that  the  improvements  sug- 
gested can  be  con^^idered  only  as  matter  of  minor 
importance.  See  Maio,  (The).  The  town  stands 
within  5  miles  of  a  point  of  junction  by  lateral  road, 
with  the  Shannon  line  of  railway,  as  laid  down  by 
the  railway  commissioners ;  and  from  that  point  to 
Dublin,  the  time  of  travelling  will  be  6  hours, — 
and  to  London,  22  hours.  Its  present  public  con- 
veyances are  all  in  transit  between  Limerick  and 
places  to  the  soutfa-west,~a  mail-coach  and  a  car  to 
Tralce,  a  car  to  Killarney,  and  two  cars  to  Rath- 
keale.  Its  returns  of  postage,  in  1630  and  1836,  were, 
respectively,  £101  and  £134,  exclusive  of  its  sub- 
office  of  Askeaton.  Adare  is  in  the  Rathkeale 
Poor-Law  Union,  and  has  a  fever  hospital  and  a  dis- 
pensary. In  183$M0,  the  fever  hospital's  income 
was  £92  6s.  from  subscriptions,  and  £184  12s.  from 
parliamentary  and  county  grants;  its  expenditure 
was  £140;  its  internal  patients  were  170;  and  the 
population  of  its  district  was  8,340 ; — the  dispen- 
sary's income  and  expenditure  were  respectively  £35 
6s.  and  £88 ;  and  the  number  of  applications  to  it, 
was  2,038.  The  hospital  was  built  by  the  earl  of 
Dunraven ;  contains  18  beds  in  the  fever  wards,  be- 
sides a  residence  for  the  medical  attendant;  and 
is  given  rent  free  to  the  public.  Its  objects  are  fre- 
quently refused  admission  from  the  paucity  of  funds. 
Fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  20,  Feb.  20, 
March  27,  April  27,  May  27,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  14,  and 

Dec  15 Adare  has  long  ceased  to  possess  either 

a  municipal  character,  or  any  of  that  importance 
which  looks  out  from  an  ancient  date  through  the 
windows  and  vistas  of  its  architectural  ruins.  A 
charter  4^  Edward  II.,  dated  the  lOth  of  July, 
1310,  grants  murage  to  "  the  bailiffs  and  good  men*' 
of  Adare;  and  another,  5P  Edward  IIL,  dated  20th 
Feb.,  1376,  grants  to  **  the  provost  and  commonalty" 
of  Adare,  exemptions  from  subsidies,  &c.,  till  their 
town  should  be  rebuilt;  but  these  are  the  only  mu- 
nicipal documents  which  can  now  be  traced,  and 
they  have,  for  a  very  long  period,  been  in  abeyance. 
Additional  to  the  objects  of  interest  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  parish  and  the  town,  are.  mount 
Shannon,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  ruin  of  Grannebrue-castle,  2  miles  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  Amigan-castle  farther  on. 
Area  of  the  town,  30  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  766; 
in  1841,  1,095.     Houses  140. 

ADAR  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  basin  of  the  Moy, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  co.  Mavo,  Connaught. 

ADDERGOOLE,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  of 
the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  8  miles  north-west  by 
west  of  Foxford,  co.  Mayo,  Coimaught.  Length,  5^ 
miles;  breadth,  4^;  area,  36,630  acres,  of  which 
3,763  acres  are  water,  principally  in  Lough  Conn. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,714;  in  1841,  7.379.  Houses  1,285. 
A  district  of  >vaste  mountain,  not  included  in  the 
above  statement  of  length  and  breadth,  has  an 
extent  of  4  miles;  so  that  the  parish,  taken  in  the 
direction  of  a  long  glen  which  runs  into  the  moun- 
tains, measures  9^  miles  by  5.  The  land  of  even 
the  chief  district  is  prevailingly  poor,  and  in  miser- 
able  cultivation ;  yet  on  its  eastern  margin,  where  it 
is  laved  by  Lough  Conn,  it  possesses  considerable 


beauty. — This  parish  b  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Crossmo- 
lina:  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded lor  £125;  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
partly  impropriate  and  partly  appropriate.  See 
Crossmolina.  Two  Roman  Catbobc  chapels  in 
the  parish  are  averagely  attended  by  respectively 
900  and  400.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
93  Churchmen,  and  7,126  Roman  Catholics;  and  the 
schools  were  a  day-school,  aided  by  about  £12  from 
the  London  Hibernian  society,  and  7  hedge  or  pay 
schools. 

ADDERGOOLE,  co.  Galway.  See  Adbagoolb. 

ADERRIG,  a  parish  in  the  Iwrony  of  Newcastle, 
CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area  759  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  127.  Houses  21.  It  figures  very  obscurely 
in  topography,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised 
in  the  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

ADNITH,  or  Athnitt,  a  small  parish,  drained 
by  the  Suir,  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  4^  miles 
south  by  east  of  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  Mon- 
ster. Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  856  acres. 
Pop.,  in  183],  253;  in  1841,  293.  Houses  42. 
The  land  is  in  general  good,  and  lets  at  a  high 

rent Adnith  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel» 

and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Thurles  :  which 
see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £33 ; 
and  the  rectorial  tithes,  which  are  impropriate,  and 
belong  to  J.  Bagwell,  Esq-,  are  compounded  for 
£39.  In  1834  the  parbhioners  amounted  to  266, 
and  were  all  Roman  Catholics.    There  is  no  school. 

ADRAGOOLE,  Adbigoole,  or  Adderoooul, 
a  parish  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of 
Dunmore,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  lies  3  milea 
west  of  the  town  of  Dunmore,  and  belougs  to  the 
exterior  or  northeni  edge  of  the  basin,  whose  waters 
concentrate  in  Lough  Corrib.  Area,  8,442  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,532;  in  1841,  3,321.  Houses  577. 
The  surface,  in  a  general  view,  is  carpeted  with 
boggy  and  moorish  soil,  and  is  partly  upland.  In 
March,  1745,  a  bog  on  the  eastern  border,  and  about 
1 1  mile  firom  Dunmore,  burst  its  bounds,  and  travelled 
from  its  site  in  a  march  of  devastation.  About  1 1 
o'clock  on  a  sultry  day,  while  the  proprietor  was 
superintending  his  men  cutting  turf  in  the  boe,  be 
observed  a  sudden  gathering  of  the  clouds,  and  had 
hardly  time  to  bid  the  men  fiee  from  the  approaching 
storm,  when  the  most  violent  rain  ever  remembered 
fell,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noise,  not  so  loud, 
but  as  appalling  as  thunder.  Though  all  ran  for 
the  village,  they  were  drenched  before  they  had 
gone  half-way.  After  little  more  than  half-an-hour, 
when  the  rain  ceased,  the  bog,  consisting  of  about 
10  acres,  was  observed  by  the  turf-cutters  to  be 
moving  toward  their  retreat ;  and  it  rolled  on  till  it 
reached  a  low  pasture-ground,  called  Higgin's  park« 
by  the  side  of  a  stream ;  and  there  it  rested,  spread, 
and  completely  choked  the  channel,  and  dammed  up 
the  current  of  the  rivulet.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
below,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  became  so  dry,  that 
children  picked  up  the  fish  from  even  the  deepest 
holes.  Before  evening,  a  lough  of  nearly  55  acres 
was  formed  over  the  fields  behind ;  and  eventually 
it  increased  to  about  300  acres.  The  proprietor  in 
a  few  days  collected  labourers,  and  began  to  make 
a  large  drain  to  carry  the  lacustrine  water  by  the 
shortest  line  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below ;  but 
observing  that  the  lake  was  forcing  its  superfluent 
body  into  another  line,  he,  without  much  trouble, 
formed  the  present  course  of  the  rivulet  to  ita 
junction  with  the  ancient  channel.— This  parisk  if 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam,  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Tuam:  which  see.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £34  7s.  Id.,  and  the  rec« 
torial  tithes  for  £103  Is.  ll^d.;  and  the  latter  art 
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appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of  Tuam. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish  has  an 
average  attendance  of  from  2,500  to  3,000.  In  1834 
the  parishioners  were  10  Churchmen,  and  3,036 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  schools  were  3  pay- 
schools  at  Cloonagh,  Shanballymore,  and  Miltown. 

ADRAGOOLE,  the  site  of  a  quondam  village 
on  the  coast  of  Bantry  bay,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
"  This  place,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  was  probably 
named  from  a  clan  of  the  Oauls  or  Celtiberi  who 
landed  here.  Ardgoal  or  Ardgyle  in  Scotland  is 
the  same  name." 

AELWTN,  a  lake  about  half^a-mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Ballinlough,  and  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  and  of  the  co.  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and 
about  S\  miles  in  circumference.  Though  its  imme- 
diate shores  are  nowhere  much  elevated,  its  scenery 
derives  interest  from  the  distant  perspective  of  the 
mountains  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  Willsborough,  a 
small  old  country-seat,  200  or  300  yards  to  the 
south,  has  an  agreeable  appearance  as  seen  from  the 
margin  of  the  uke.  In  tlie  immediate  vicinity  are 
extensive  bogs.     See  Ballinlough. 

AFFADOWN,  a  demesne  in  co.  Cork,  3  miles 
west  of  Skibbereen.  A  round  tower  which  sur- 
mounts a  rising  ground  within  its  limits,  commands 
a  good  view  of  the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  with 
the  ruins  of  several  old  castles.  The  proprietor  is 
H.  Beecher,  Esq. 

AFFANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Decies- 
without-Drum,  containing  a  small  village  of  the 
same  name,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  7,773  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,879;  in  1841,  2,115.  Houses  301.  The  Black- 
water  runft  southward  along  the  western  boundary, 
and  the  Phiiiisk  runs  westward  to  it  near  the  village 
of  Affane.  The  land  in  general  is  excellent,  and  in 
high  cultivation.  The  parish  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  fine  cherries,  introduced  to  it  from  the  Ca- 
nary islands,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     The  chief  seat 

is  Dromana  :  which  see The   village  of  Affane 

stands  4  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Lismore.  It 
has  fairs  in  May,  August,  and  November.  Its  an- 
cient or  uncorrupted  name  was  Aghmean ;  from  at/h, 
*a  ford;'  the  Black  water  being  fordable  in  the  vici- 
nity. In  1564,  a  conflict  occurred  here  between  the 
clans  of  Butler  and  Fitzgerald ;  when  the  leader  of 
the  latter,  Gerald,  earl  of  Desmond,  was  wounded, 
and  300  of  his  followers  slain.  The  discomfited 
earl,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  gore,  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  antagonists  from  the 
field,  was  exultingly  asked  by  a  leader  of  the  Or- 
mond  party,  "  Where  is  now  the  great  earl  of 
Desmond  ?  *  when  he  indignantly  replied,  "  Where, 
but  in  his  proper  place?  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers  I" 
The  occasion  of  the  feud  is  said  to  have  been  a  liti- 
gation respecting  some  lands,  covetousness  leading 
\o  bloodshed,  an<l  bloodshed  to  gloriation  in  culpable 
principles.  "  The  lands  of  Affane,"  remarks  T.  C. 
Croker,  Esq..  "  are  said  to  have  been  given  by 
fiarret  Fitzperald,  for  a  breakfiut  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh." — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Li<imore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£184  I2s.  3d.;  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  which  con- 
n^t  of  one  moiety  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
are  compounded  for  the  same  sum.  The  vicarage, 
and  that  of  Aglish  [which  see],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Atfane.  Gross  income  £S7B  2s.;  nett 
i,*289  7».  7i<l.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Within  the 
iM-nefice  i<  the  chapelry  of  Villiekstown  :  see  that 
article.  The  church  of  the  united  parish  was  built 
in  1819.  at  a  co^t  of  X646  3s.  Id.  Brit. ;  of  which 
XHj\  lOs.  Ojd.  ^-as  granted  by  the  late  Board  of 


First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  average  attendance 
from  25  to  30.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
one  of  which  is  in  Affane,  and  the  others  in  Aglish, 
are  attended  by,  respectively,  from  300  to  400,  700, 
275,  12.  The  kst  is  the  chapel  of  a  friary.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  Affane  parish  consisted  of 
49  Churchmen,  and  1,952  Roman  Catholics;  and 
those  of  the  benefice,  of  156  Churchmen,  and  5,631 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year  a  National 
school  in  Affane  had  330  children  on  its  books, 
and  received  £20  fi'om  the  Board. 

AG  HA.     See  Avgha. 

AGH  ABE,  a  village  on  the  southern  border,  and 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  barony  of  Upper 
Masserine,  and  of  the  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  standi 
2  miles  north  of  Moira.   Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

AGHABOE,  or  Auohavoe,*  a  parish  in  the 
baronies  of  Clandonagh  and  Clarmallagh,  Queen's 
CO.,  Leinster.  The  Clandonagh  section  contains 
the  town  of  Borris-in-Ossory,  and  the  Clarmal- 
lagh section  the  village  of  Balltcolla  :  see  these 
articles.  Length  and  breadth,  each  8  miles.  Area 
of  the  whole,  18,702  acres ;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Clandonagh  section,  6,460  acres ;  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Clarmallagh  section,  12,182  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,6,198;  in  1841,6,310. 
Houses,  1,031.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Clandonagh  section,  in  1841,  2,132.  Houses,  351. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clarmallagh 
section,  in  1841,  3,189.  Houses,  519.  The  sur- 
face gently  undulates,  and  is  part  of  a  very  rich 
valley  which  is  screened  or  flanked  at  some  distance 
by  two  ranges  of  hills.  The  soil  is  in  general  ex- 
cellent, yet  consists  partly  of  reclaimed  moor  and 
bog.  The  streamlet  Gully  separates  the  parish  and 
its  diocese,  on  the  east,  from  the  diocese  of  Ferns ; 
the  river  Nore  separates  them  on  the  north-west 
from  the  diocese  of  Killaloe ;  and  the  river  Arcany 
or  Erkennv  separates  the  southern  border  from  the 
parishes  of  Aughmacart  and  Durrow.  Granite  rocks 
occur  at  Carrig  and  Carrigeen ;  bro\vn  slate  occurs 
at  Knockaruadh,  or  the  red  hill,  and  has  been  quar- 
ried ;  and  limestone  underlies  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  parish,  and  has  been  extensively  worked  for 
manure.  The  only  villages  are  poor  and  tiny  ham- 
lets. Aghaboe,  5  miles  south-east  of  Borris-in* 
Ossory,  though  now  a  small  and  humble  cluster  of 
cabins,  comes  into  notice  in  the  6th  century,  as  the 
seat  of  a  Culdee  establishment  under  St.  Canice,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba,  under 
the  name  of  Acheb-bou.  It  rose,  under  St.  Canice, 
into  a  town ;  was  favoured,  and  probably  adopted  at 
the  seat  of  a  royal  residence  bv  the  princes  of  Ossorv; 
and  firom  the  death  of  St.  Canice  in  598,  till  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Kilkenny  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  or  during  upwards  of  600  years,  was  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Ossory  territory. 
Even  subsequent  to  this  period,  an  episcopal  palace 
at  Aghaboe  was  repaired  and  beautified;  and  in 
1234,  *a  great  church'  was  built,  the  chancel  of 
which  was  thought  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  the  well-known 
Irish  antiquary,  and  long  the  incumbent  of  this  bene- 
fice, to  constitute  the  parochial  place  of  worship  in 
which  he  oflSciated,  and  which  continued  to  be  in 
use  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  **  The  belfry,"  says  he,  "  is  a  small 
hexagonal  structure,  closed  with  a  cap  of  masonry, 
and  is  on  a  line  with  the  roof  of  the  church.  Round 
the  fabric  are  buttresses,  except  to  the  south :  on 
that  side  is  a  door,  the  arches  are  concentric,  en- 
riched with  carving  and  foliage.     There  are  three 


•  In  aucient  documents  occur  the  name*  Aghevoe.  Afftabqjr^ 
Achboo,  and  Achebbou  ;  nnd  diene.  aK  wi  IJ  n*  the  two  still  ia 
UM,  are  all  oorruptioiu  of  siehadiUho;  '  the  field  of  an  ox.' 
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windows:  the  eastern  one  is  divided  by  stone-nud- 
lions,  and  branched  out  into  trefoils.  '  Within,  the 
northern  wall  is  adorned  with  niches,  canopies,  and 
concentric  mouldings;  and  near  the  communion- 
table  is  a  curious  eonfession-box  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall."  In  1250,  according  to  Arcbdall,  or  in 
1382,  according  to  other  writers,  an  abbey  for  Do- 
minican friars  was  founded  by  Florence  Fitzpatrick, 
prince  of  Ossory,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Culdean 
establishment.  The  church  of  the  monastery  stands 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  remains  of  the  great  church. 
It  is  100  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide,  and  has  three 
pointed  windows  on  the  south,  one  on  the  east,  and 
one  on  the  west.  The  eastern  window  i»  ramified, 
and  the  western  door  has  concentric  arches.  There 
are  two  tabernacles,  and  an  inverted  cone  for  holy 
water,  and  a  small  tabernacle  for  the  utensils  of  the 
altar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  an  arch,  is  a  projecting  structure, 
called  Phelan's  chapel ;  and  on  the  north  side  was 
a  quadrangle  60  feet  each  way,  with  ten  monks'  cells, 
some  servants'  apartments,  and  various  attached 
offices.  The  cellars  were  spacious,  and  over  them 
were  the  refectory  and  a  large  dormitory, — the  for- 
mer, 46  feet  by  17.  Dr.  Ledwich's  predecessor  used 
most  of  the  monastic  part  of  the  pile  as  a  quarry  for 
enclosing  a  demesne.  During  the  incessant  tends 
among  the  neighbouring  toparchs,  the  abbey  was 
frequently  plundered  and  burnt;  and,. in  1346,  the 
shrine,  the  alleged  relics  of  St.  Canice,  and  the  town 
of  Aghaboe  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Dermot  Mac 
Giolla  Phadrai^.  Two  cells  of  the  abbey  stood 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  it ;  the  one  at  Ballygowden, 
and  the  other,  for  females,  on  the  glebe  of  Farran- 
Eglis.  From  the  colour  of  the  dotbes  worn  by  the 
inmates  of  the  latter,  the  church  adjacent  to  the 
cell  was  called  Teampul-na-Cailleachdubh,  or  *  the 
church  of  the  black  old  women.'  Ancient  places  of 
worship  stood,  and  cemeteries  around  their  site  still 
exist,  at  Knockseera,  Lbmore,  and  Kilmunfoyle. 
To  the  north  of  the  abbey  church  is  an  artificial 
mount,  similar  to  the  Welch  Gorsedde,  and  the  moats 
of  Scotland,  on  which  feudal  justiciary  courts  were 
held.  It  is  about  45  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  has 
a  stone  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was 
ascended  by  a  spiral  pathway.  Distant  from  the 
hamlet,  but  still  within  the  parish,  is  a  large  earth- 
work, called  by  some  the  Rath  of  Lava,  and  bv 
others  the  Mote  of  Monacsghlan.  It  crowns  a  hill 
of  considerable  altitude,  protected  by  ramparts  and 
fosse,  and  was  evidently  the  rudely-fortLfied  resi- 
dence  or  retreat  of  an  ancient  tribe. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £263  Is.  6^d.; 
glebe,  £277  4s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £540  5s.  lOjd. ; 
nett,  £461  18s.  5}d.  Patron,  the  Rev.  George 
Carr.  Two  curates  are  employed  at  stipends  of 
respectively  £83  Is.  6d.,  and  £69  4s.  7id.  The 
rectorial  tithes,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  tithes 
of  the  parish,  and  compounded  for  £526  3s.  Id.,  are 
appropriate,  and  belong  to  the  dean  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  The  present  paro- 
chial church  was  built  in  1618,  at  a  cost  of  £461 
lOs.  9id.  Brit.,  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  200;  average  attendance  100. 
The  court-house  of  Borris-in-Ossory  is  used  as  a 
chapel- of-ease,  and  attended  by  60.  Three  Roman 
Catholic  ehapels  respectively  at  ELnockroa,  Ballin- 
colla,  and  Borris-in-Ossory,  are  attended,  the  first 
by  850,  the  second  by  930,  and  the  third  by  1,230.  | 
The  parishioners  consisted,  in  1834,  of  556  Church- 
men,  10  Protestant  dissenters,  and  5,787  Roman  ' 
Catholics.  The  schools,  in  1834,  amounted  to  11, 
and  had  on  their  books  348  boys  and  233  girls ;  one 
was  a  school  of  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  ' 


Vice,  salaried  with  £8,  and  a  piece  of  land  worth 
£2;  another  was  a  National  school,  salaried  with 
£13^  from  the  Board,  and  £28  lOs.,  besides  boose 
and  land,  from  James  Grattan,  Esq. ;  one  was  m 
Sunday-school,  connected  with  the  Sunday-school 
Society  in  Dublin;  and  all  the  others  were  pay. 
schools.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  two 
schools, — one  at  CufiTsborough  with  £8,  and  one  at 
Borris-in-Ossory  with  £5  58. 

AGUABOG,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  ot 
the  barony  of  Dartry,  5  miles  east-south-east  of 
Clones,  CO.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  2;  area,  11,543  acres.  Poplin  1831,7,442; 
in  1841,  7,530.  Houses  1,319.  Levsbocough  ia 
the  oidy  demesne.  Large  patches  of  bog  occur  on 
the  north ;  and  extensive  tracts  of  bog  expand  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  aggregate  soil  is  tolerably 
good  for  oats.  A  lake  near  Leysborough  is  the 
largest  in  the  barony ;  and  there  are  four  other  lakes. 
The  road  from  Monaghan  to  Cootehill  passes  through 
the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Gross  income, 
£402  12s,  6d.;  nett,  £357  17s.  6^.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  £69  4s.  7^d.,  with  fuel 
and  the  use  of  the  rectory-house.  The  church  wm 
built  in  1775,  at  a  cost  of  £360,  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  450;  average  at- 
tendance 250.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  for- 
merly Secessional,  but  now  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly,  is  attended  by  325 ;  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  by  850.  In  1834,  there  were  1,597 
Churchmen,  1 ,753  Presbyterians,  1  other  Protestant 
dissenter,  and  4,121  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  four  schools  of  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  two  National  schools,  and  two  hedge- 
schools,  with  aggregately  458  boys  and  292  girls  on 
their  books. 

AGHABOLOGUE,  or  Aghabuixooue,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  4}  miles  north-east 
of  Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  18,733  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,054: 
in  1841,  6^L  Houses  994.  One-third  of  the 
parish  consists  of  unreclaimed  mountain  and  bog, 
worth  from  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre ;  and  the  remain- 
der consists  of  cultivated  land,  worth  from  8s.  to 
9s.  per  acre.  Mount  Rivers,  a  mansion  of  the  parish^ 
commands  a  fine  view  to  the  south.  Near  this 
mansion,  a  human  skull,  almost  double  of  the  com- 
mon size,  was  dug  up  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Near  the  old  parochial  church  is  a  cele- 
brated well  dedicated  to  St.  Olan.  The  common 
people  of  the  circumjacent  country  swear  on  solemn 
occasions  by  a  stone  called  St.  Olan's  tomb,  and 
situated  in  the  church;^ard ;  and  they  pretend  that, 
if  it  were  carried  off,  it  would  of  itself  return  im 
its  old  place;  yet,  with  the  usual  inconsistencj 
of  the  blindly  credulous,  they  have  taken  alarm  at 
its  swerving  from  the  perpendicular,  and  propped 
it  >vith  small  stones  ta  prevent  its  falling  proa- 
trate.  '*  The  man  who  brought  me  to  it,  and  re- 
lated its  wonders,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  **  dug  round  its  base,  and  raised  it 
nearly  upright.  His  so  doing  discovered  an  inscripk. 
tion,  written  in  the  Ogham  or  old  Irish  characteiw 
This  inscription,,  and  that  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stone,  I  was  unable  to  decipher.  The  stone 
stands  about  8  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  round 
stone  resting  on  the  top,  which  the  guide  called 
Olan's  Cap.  The  inscriptions  are  written  on  two 
sides,  the  angle  serving  as  the  branch  line  on  which 
the  Ogham  diaracter  was  usually  written.*' — A  dis- 
pensary in  the  parish  is  within  the  Macroom  Poofw 
law  union — Aghabologue  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sep»> 
rate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Gross  income,. 
£784  9s.  2id.  ;  nett,  £673  23.  4d.     Patron,  the  dio* 
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resaii.  The  half-tithes  of  1 ,000  acres  are  appropri. 
ated  to  the  economy  of  Cloyne,  and  compounded  for 
£37-  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £90.  The  church 
was  huilt  about  150  years  ago,  at  an  unknown  cost ; 
and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1828,  for.  £50,  raised  by 
parochial  assessment.  Sittings  120;  average  at- 
tendance, from  25  to  30.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Aghabologue  and  Rusheen,  are  attended 
by  respectively  1,900,  and  1,000.  In  1834,  there 
were  113  Churchmen,  5,062  Roman  Catholics, — a 
week-day  school  superintended  by  the  Protestant 
cleri^ymen,  3  hedge-schools,  and  112  scholars. 

AGHACREW  or  Aughacrew,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Kiliiemanagh,  7  miles  west  by 
south  of  Holycross,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
I  mile;  breadth,  half-a-mile ;  area,  1,231  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  390 ;  in  1841,  409.  Houses  56.  The 
quality  of  the  land  is  various. — This  parish  is  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory,  recently  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Toem,  or  it  forms,  with  Castletown,  a  parochial 
union  for  which  neither  church  nor  clergjrman  is 
provided.  See  Toem  and  Castletown.  The 
Protestant  parishioners  attend  Toem  church,  which 
\s  only  three  miles  distant  from  the  remotest  part  of 
Aghacrew.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £40 
lOs.  4d.,  and  wholly  appropriated  to  the  see  of 
Cashel.  In  1834,  there  were  m  the  parish  9  Church- 
men, and  401  Roman  Catholics.    There  is  no  school. 

AG II ACROSS,  or  Ahacross,  a  parish,  4  miles 
west  by  north  of  Mitchelistown,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  I  nrile ;  breadth,  1  ; 
area,  355  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  104.  Houses  15. 
The  surface  is  part  of  the  skirts  of  the  Galtee 
mountains,  which  form  a  water-shed  between  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Fairs  are  held  on 
20th  Jan.  and  3d  Oct. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Clenore.  Tithe  composition,  £30  58.  7d.  See 
Clenore  and  Temple- Molooc a. 

AG  HAD  A,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Imokilly,  4  miles  south-west  of  Cloyne, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Lower  Aghada,  Upper  Aghada,  Farsid,  and  White- 
gate.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the 
rural  districts,  2,349  acres;  of  the  whole  parish, 
2,459  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,512  ;  in 
1841,  2335.  Houses  496.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1841,  1,147-  Houses  193.  Area  of  Lower 
Aghada  vilhige,  16  acres.  Pop,  in  1841,  106. 
Houses  21.  Area  of  Upper  Aghada,  5  acres.  Pop., 
ill  1841,  241.  Houses  34. — The  parish  extends  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Cork  harbour,  between  Rostel* 
Ian  and  Cbrkbeg ;  and  contributes  fine  features  to 
that  beautiful  marine  inlet's  intricate  intermixtures 
of  land  and  water.  The  soil  is,  for  the  nost  part, 
excellent. — Aghada  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice  m  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £-292  15s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £17  lOs.  Gross  in- 
come,  £310  5s.  6d. ;  nett,  £258  68.  4d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  act,  this  benefice  was,  from  time  imme- 
morial, united  to  those  of  Corkbeo,  Ikch,  Rostel- 
la.v,  K1LTE8KIN,  and  part  of  Garrane-Kekefeck, 
[<^'e  these  articles,]  and  held  in  commendam  with 
the  see  of  Cloyne. — These  parishes  are  all  con- 
tiguou!*,  and  constituted  an  union  about  7  miles 
long,  and  the  same  distance  broad.  The  church  of 
the  present  benefice  was  built  in  1817,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £923  Is.  6i|d.  from  the  kte  Board  of  Fin(t 
FruiU.  Sittings  300 ;  average  attendance,  140. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  rc- 
fpectively  600  and  150.  The  parishioners  consisted 
in  1834,  of  11 1  Churchmen,  and  2,514  Ronuin  Catho- 
lics.    There  were,  in  1834,  a  Natioual  school,  aided 


by  £10  from  the  Board,  and  a  bequest  of  £20  Irish 
from  the  Rev.  John  Roche ;  a  day-school,  aided  by 
the  interest  of  £500,  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald ;  and  two  pay-schools.  Aggregate  average 
attendance  of  scholars,  185.  A  dispensary  in  the 
parish,  in  1839-40,  received  £134  6s.  2d.,  expended 
£141  2s.  S^d.,  and  relieved  1,722  patients.  Its  dis- 
trict has  a  population  of  14,421.  The  Aghada 
Loan  Fund,  during  1842,  had  a  capital  of  £296,  cir- 
culated £829  in  338  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett  profit 
of  £16  8s.  4d. 

AGHADE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  2| 
miles  south  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  half-a-mile;  area,  1,698 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  368;  in  1841,  521.  Houses 
89.  The  land,  agjgregately  viewed,  is  of  but  mid- 
dling quality. — This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin  ;  but,  jointly  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Ballon,  forms  the  benefice  of  Aghade.  See 
Ballon.  The  tithes  of  the  parish  are  compounded 
for  £135;  and  belong,  two-thirds  to  the  incumbent, 
and  one- third  to  Lord  Downes.  Gross  income  of 
the  benefice,  £170;  nett,  £106.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  The  church  of  the  union,  situated  in  Aghade, 
is  so  old,  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection 
are  unascertainable.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance  170, 
— two-thirds  of  whom  come  from  neighbouring  par- 
ishes. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  averagely 
attended  by  about  660  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
union.  In  1834,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Aghad« 
amounted  to  332,  and  of  Ballon,  to  1,406;  and  the 
Churchmen  of  both  parishes,  to  109.  In  Aghade 
are  a  pay-school,  and  a  school  salaried  with  £4  from 
the  incumbent,  and  £8  from  the  society  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice. 

AGHADERG  or  Aohaderrick,  a  parish  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Upper  Ivfeagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  Upper 
Iveagh  section  contains  the  town  of  Louohbrick- 
LAND,  the  village  of  Scarva,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  P0TNTZ-PA88 :  see  these  articles.  Length  and 
breadth  of  the  parish,  each  4  miles.  Area  of  the 
whole,  13,920;  of  the  Lower  Iveagh  section,  1,078 
acres ;  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  section,  12,842  acres  -, 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  section, 
12.780.  Pop.  of  the  whole  in  1831,  8.981  ;  in  1841. 
9,240.  Houses  1,668.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Iveagh 
section  in  1831,  889;  in  1841,  1,022.  Houses  177. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  sec- 
tion in  1831,  7,254 ;  in  1841,  7,166.  Houses  1,307. 
— The  parish  is  intersected  northward  by  the  post- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  and  separated  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  by 
the  Newry  canaL  The  entire  suriace  is  carpeted 
with  good  soil,  and  shoMrs  pleasing  effects  of  cultiva- 
tion. Sir  Marmaduke  Whitchurch,  who  removed 
into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  clothe  the 
army,  received  the  estate  of  Loughbrickland  and 
other  lands  in  guerdon  of  his  service ;  and  built  on 
the  margin  of  a  lake  at  the  pUce,  a  strength  or  castle 
whose  ruins  not  very  long  ago  survived. — The  site 
of  the  parish-church  and  capital  was  at  Aghader^ 
half-a-mile  north-west  of  Loughbrickland,  till  Sir 
Marmaduke  built  the  latter  town,  and  invested  it 
with  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  district.  On 
the  western  border,  through  grounds  which  were 
then  boggy,  moras^y,  and  wooded,  were  formerly 
three  difficult  passes,  affording  a  bad  and  dangerous 
communication  between  Down  and  Armagh,  each 
commanded  by  a  fortalice,  aud  railed  respectively 
the  path  of  Ulster  or  Scarva  pass,  Poyntz  or  Fen- 
wick's  pass,  and  Lamb's  or  Tuf^can  pasx,  or  Pass 
Tu^ri^hane.  The  Erse  of  *  the  Path  of  Lister*  ia 
*  Bealach-UItagh  ;'  and  this  name  is  used  in  a  man- 
uscript Journal  of  a  march  of   the   Lord-deputy 
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Fitzwaters  against  the  Islanders  of  the  north  in  1556, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  Nearly 
midway  between  the  first  and  the  second  passes  is 
a  small  lake,  called  Lough-shark,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  pike,  often  provincially  termed  shark.  In 
1690,  King  William  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
Loughbrickland ;  rendezvoused  there,  for  the  first 
time,  his  forces  in  this  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
and  drew  them  out  in  two  lines,  of  respectively 
horse  and  foot,  as  far  as  Scarva  and  Poyntz  passes. 
The  ground  on  which  the  army  lay,  was,  at  a  prior 
period,  stained  with  the  blood  of  not  a  few  Protes- 
tants who  were  vainly  fleeing  before  overpower- 
ing numbers This  parish  is  a  vicarage,    and    a 

f«parate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  I>romore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £248  18s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £48-  Gross 
income,  £296  18s.  Id.;  nett,  £234  08.  2d.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £497  16s.  2d.,  and  belong  to  the 
dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Dromore.  The 
church  was  built  in  1668,  at  an  unknown  cost, 
and  received  the  addition  of  a  tower  and  spire 
in  1824,  at  a  cost  of  £461  10s.  9id.,  granted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance 
from  200  to  250.  One  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
in  Loughbrickland  is  attended  by  from  350  to  400 ; 
another  in  Scarva,  by  from  200  to  300 ;  and  a  third 
in  Glaskerbeg,  by  irom  300  to  400.  A  Primitive 
Wesleyan  meeting-house  is  attended  by  300.  One 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Loughbrickland  is  attended 
by  1,000;  and  another  in  Lisnagad  by  750.  The 
parishioners  consisted,  in  1834,  of  1,352  Churchmen, 
3,864  Presbyterians,  58  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  3,903  Roman  Catholics.  The  schools,  in  1834, 
were  13  in  number ;  they  had  aggregately  on  their 
books  509  boys  and  360  girls ;  and,  excepting  one 
which  was  aided  with  £12  by  subscription,  they 
were  all  pay  schools.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  in  Loughbrickland  and  Meenan,  on 
salaries  of  respectively  £12  and  £2 ;  and  made  grants 
of  £126  and  £98  toward  building  and  fitting  up  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  Ballyvarley. 

AGHADOE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
kerron,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  Magonihy  section  contains  part  of  the 
town  of  KiLLARNET :  which  see.  ^  Area  of  the  par- 
ish, 19,888;  of  the  Dunkerron  section,  14,095  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Magonihy  section,  15,772; 
of  water,  chiefly  in  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney,  in 
the  Dunkerron  section,  1,200  acres, — in  the  Mahon- 
ihy  section,  1,761  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1831, 
4,819;  in  1841,4,897.  Houses  681.  Pop.  of  the 
Dunkerron  section,  in  1841,  134.  Houses  21.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Magonihy  section,  in 
1841,  3,600.  Houses  524.  The  surface  is  partly 
a  plain,  now  stony,  and  now  rich  lawn  and  arable 
ground;  and  partly  the  boldly  featured  heights  which 
environ  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney.  The  old  de- 
cayed  episcopal  town  of  Aghadoe,  now  noticeable 
only  for  some  ruins  which  evince  its  ancient  impor- 
tance, surmounts  a  bare  green  eminence  1^  mile 
north-west  of  Killarney,  and  commands  a  view,  at 
once  broad,  extensive,  and  various,  a  view  quite 
magnificent  and  thrilling,  over  the  lower  lake. 
**  It  was  morning,"  says  an  anonymous  but  tasteful 
writer,  "when,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  visited 
this  elevated  upland.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  cold,  comfortless  ruin,  whose  interior  was 
yet  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  luxuriant  scenery 
spreading  far  around  1  Before  us  lay  the  lake,  one 
bright,  sparkling,  inland  sea,  with  its  dark  boundary 
of  towering  mountains  sloping  away  to  the  horizon. 
Roiis-castle  stood  glittering  in  the  early  sunbeams, 
with  its  finely  wooded  peninsula,  running  into  the 
lake ;  and  that  little  gem  of  the  waters,  the  fairy 


islet  of  Iniiisfallen,  appearing  like  a  shining  emerald 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wave.  Turk,  and  Auuieerton, 
and  Glenna,  were  still,  dark,  and  sombre ;  the  sun 
had  not  yet  shined  on  their  dark  sides;  whilst 
Mucruss,  amidst  its  thick  monastic  groves,  enioyed 
all  the  blush  and  brilliancy  of  the  hour.  Trunr,  all 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  wild  and 
romantic,  the  magnificent  and  beautiful,  is  here 
brought  before  the  eye;  and  dull  and  insensible 
must  be  that  mind  which  would  not  feel  it  luxury 
to  ^ze  upon  such  a  landscape.  Mv  companions 
spint  was  up  and  soaring :  he  himself  declared  he 
was  spell-bound  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  blue 
waters  of  O'Donoghue,  and  viewed  his  fairy  king- 
dom ;  all  the  varied  and  vivid  associations  hanging 
over  that  wide-spread  scene,  Mrith  its  castles,  towen, 
monastic  shrines,  and  sainted  isles,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  before  his  teeming  fancy.  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  a  smile,  as,  contrasting  his  warm  enthusiasm 
with  my  own  more  stayed  emotions,  I  heard  him,  with 
tremulous  tone,  sing  out,-* 

'  Of  all  the  blue  lakes  where  daj-light  learca 
His  linffeiing  amUe  on  ffolden  ere». 
Fair  lake,  fitir  lake,  thou'rt  dear  to  me  *"* 

But  the  scenery  thus  noticed  is  only  what  belong* 
in  a  strict  or  predominant  sense  to  Aghadoe,  and 
forms  but  one  picture  in  a  gorgeous  natural  gallery, 
whose  other  contents  will  be  exhibited  principally  in 
the  article  on  Killarney.  The  ruins  at  Aghadoe  are 
those  of  a  round  fortalice  called  '  the  Bishop's  Chair,' 
a  turraghan  or  round  tower  called  '  the  Pulpit,'  and 
the  ancient  cathedral  *  The  Bishop's  Chair,'  situ- 
ated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  260  feet  south* 
west  of  the  cathedral,  was  built  probably  in  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  but  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. Its  windows  are  so  destroyed  that  only  one 
with  a  round  arch  remains  sufficientlv  entire  to  indi- 
cate their  form.  The  turraghan  ana  .the  caUiedral, 
at  the  mutual  distance  of  54  feet,  crown  the  summit, 
or  dot  the  table-land,  of  the  hill ;  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  thickly  tenanted  burying-ground.  All  that  r^ 
mains  of  the  turraffhan^-called  the  Pulpit  only  by  the 
peasantry — ^formed  but  part  of  the  basement,  and 
does  not  reach  even  to  the  aperture  of  the  door.  Its 
height  is  about  12  feet ;  its  exterior  circumference  it 
52  feet ;  its  diameter  within  the  walls  is  6  feet ;  and 
its  thickness  of  wall  is  3^  feet.  The  stones  of  which 
it  consists  are  large,  regular,  and  well-dressed,  and 
exhibit  a  stvle  of  masonry  quite  superior  to  that  of 
the  cathedral ;  but  they  have  been  peeled  from  the 
north-west  face  for  transmutation  into  tomb-stonei ; 
and  the  whole  ruin  wails  beneath  the  inilictiona  ot 
*the  gold-seekers,'  and  other  prosaic  spoliators  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  tower,  to  which  this  melan- 
choly fragment  belonged,  must  have  fallen  before 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  but  is  not 
noticed,  in  its  unfallen  state,  in  any  record.  The 
cathedral  is  a  low  oblong  building,  of  two  parts,  m 
nave  and  a  choir,  unequal  in  antiquity,  and  divided 
by  an  unperforated  wall.  The  whole  is  about  80 
feet  long  and  20  broad.  The  choir,  which  belompi 
apparently  to  the  13th  century,  was  lighted  on  lEt 
south  by  a  window  of  5  feet  by  3,  aikd  above  the 
altar  by  a  double  but  exceedingly  narrow  laneel 
window,  having  an  inward  slope.  The  nave,  which 
has  been  assigned  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  7th  or 
8th  century,  and  most  of  whose  southern  wall  has 
nearly  all  fallen,  was  lighted  by  two  small  circular- 
arched  windows,  the  one  in  the  north  wall  iiotr 
closed  up,  and  the  other  in  the  unfiillen  part  of  the 
south  wall.  The  ancient  Romanesque  door- way  of 
this  division  of  the  building  is  an  architectural  relie 
interesting,  not  only  for  its  beauty  of  detail,  but  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of 
national  art  and  taste  at  a  very  remote  period.    A 
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wmidrcular  arch  springs  from  small  round  pillars, 
about  3  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  simple  capitals. 
The  focc  of  the  arch  displays  two  courset-  of  the 
chevron  or  zigzag  in  basso-relievo,  and  an  interme- 
diate series  of  beads  or  bosses  in  mezzo-relievo. 
The  parts  between  the  pillars  and  the  jambs  are 
wrought  into  fanciful  fretwork ;  and  this,  in  common 
with  the  carving  of  the  entire  door- way,  is  executed 
Mnth  both  skill  and  taste.  In  the  choir  are  three 
tombs ;  and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave 
was  an  Ogham-inscribed  brown  rough  stone  which 
has  disappeared ;  anti,  according  to  report,  was  bar- 
barously converted  into  a  plain  vulgar  tomb-stone 
in  the  circumjacent  cemetery.  The  chief  writer 
who  has  guided  our  compiled  account  of  these  ruins, 
wrote  in  1835,  and  says,  '*  I  understand  that  it  is 
intended  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Aghadoe.  No 
site  certainly  could  be  better  chosen ;  but  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  meddling  with  or  displacing  of  the 
ancient  structure."  Vestiges  of  another  ancient 
ecclesiastical  ruin  in  this  parish  ^vill  be  noticed  in 
the  article  Innisfallen  :  which  see.  Various  beau- 
tiful mansions  and  demesnes  mingle  their  features 
with  the  landscape  on  the  east  side  of  Lough  I^anc  : 
the  chief  are  Aghadoe-house,  or  Meenisk,  an  ele- 
gant edifice  in  the  Italian  style. — Fossa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  chapel, — and 
Lakewell,  the  seat  of  a  brother  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
M.  P. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ard- 
fert  and  Aghadoe,  and  forms  the  corps  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  j£d72  18s. 
5}d. ;  glebe,  £49.  Gross  income,  £421  188.  5|d. ; 
pett,  £394  6s.  5|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incuBkbent  is  non-resident,  and  holds  also  the  sine- 
cure deanery  of  Lismore.  A  curate  employed  for 
occasional  duty  has  a  stipend  of  £20.  In  1834,  there 
was  no  church.  Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  each  an  average  attendance  of  500.  The 
Churchmen,  in  1834,  amounted  to  102,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  4,820.  Two  schools,  in  1884,  hail 
jointly  on  their  books  93  boys  and  8  girls  ;  and  one 
of  them  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  Lord  Ken- 
mure.  In  1840,  a  National  school  in  Killarney  was 
salaried  with  £36,  and  attended  bv  682  girls ;  and 
another  at  Fossa  was  salaried  with  £12,  attended 

by  129  boys  and  84  girls The  ancient  diocese  of 

Aghadoe,  once  distinct,  has  for  ages  been  merged 
In  that  of  Ardfert,— or,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  nomenclature,  in  that  of  Kerry;  and, 
though  associated  with  the  latter  in  name,  has  no 
separate  statistics ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
archdeacmiry  and  its  cathedral,  no  distinguishing 
memorials.     See  Ardfert  and  Kerry. 

AGHADOWN,  or  Aughadown,  a  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  divii^ion  of  West  Carbery  barony, 
S|  miles  south-west  of  Skibbereen,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
fter.  It,  for  the  most  part,  lies  along  the  river 
Hen  and  the  west  shore  of  Baltimore  harbour ;  but 
H  includes  also  the  islands  of  East  Cklf,  Hare,  East 
and  West  Innisbeg,  and  Scheams.  Navigation  for 
sea-borne  ressels  of  200  tons  burden  is  practicable 
to  near  the  northern  boundary.  Most  of  the  land  is 
light,  tractable,  and  tolerably  productive.  Fairs  are 
held  on  6th  May  and  2d  October.  Length  and 
breadth  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  re- 
spectively 5  miles  and  2j  ;  area,  8,952  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831, 5,419 ;  in  latl,  5,757.  Houses  968.— ThU 
parish  i*  a  vicarare,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
ilia  of  Ro«s.  vicarial  tithe  composition,  £300; 
glebe,  £34  4s.  e^d.  Gross  income,  £334  4s.  6]d. ; 
nett,  £272  8s.  9|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
|K>unded  for  £300,  and  appropriated  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Ro«s.  The  church  M'as  built  in  1818,  at 
a  cost  of  £646  3s.   Id. ;  partly  raised  by  parochial 


assessment  and  subscription,  but  chiefly  lent  by  th« 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  180;  average 
attendance  90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  1,300.  The  Churchmen  amounted,  in 
1834,  to  506  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,117. 
Five  day-schools,  in  1834,  had  aggregately  on  their 
books  165  boys  and  124  girls ;  one  received  £9  from 
the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society;  one  had 
£2,  and  another  about  £5,  from  subscription  ;  and 
two  were  pay-schools.  In  1842.  the  Aghadown 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £101,  circulated  £296 
in  206  loans,  and  cleared  £1  Is.  of  nett  profit. 

AG  II A  DO  WY,  Aghadwey,  or  Aghadoe y,  a 
parish  near  the  middle  of  the  half-barony  of  Cole- 
raine,  6i  miles  south  by  west  of  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine,  c6.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Length,  7  miles ; 
breadth,  5;  area,  16.346  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,634;  in  1841,  7,884.  Houses  1,359.  The  rivulet 
which  drains  the  parish  is  cognominal  with  it,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  Boyd's  mountain,  and  has  a 
course  of  8  or  9  miles  eastward  to  the  Bann  near 
Cross-Ferry.  About  one-fifth  of  the  parochial  sur- 
face consists  of  bog ;  and  the  remainder  varies  from 
good  arable  soil  to  rough,  bold  upland.  Favourable 
and  fertile  swells  and  alluvial  grounds  occur  near  the 
water-courses  ;  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  region 
is  naturally  bleak  and  sterile, — *'  deaf  soil,  or  rust  of 
basaU,  ridges  or  tummocks  of  rude  basalt,  bereft 
even  of  the  sloe  and  the  bramble.*'  Within  the 
parish  are  the  village  of  Caheny  and  the  hamlet  of 
Meohill.  See  Caheny. — Thi^i  pari^^h  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe 
composition  £500.  Gross  income,  £970  I4s. ;  nett, 
£912  17s.  6|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  at  an 
unascertained  date,  and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1760 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  Sittings  200 ;  average 
attendance  175.  Of  4  Presbyterian  places  of  wor- 
ship, the  largest  is  averagely  attended  by  1,100,  that 
at  Kingsend  by  150,  that  at  Ballylintagh  by  300,  and 
that  at  Killeagueby300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  attended  bjr  from  400  to  500.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners  consisted  of  326  Churchmen,  6,161  Presby- 
terians, and  1,456  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  4  schools  at  Mullahincfa,  Droghead,  Collins, 
and  Drumsteeple,  had  each  £6  a-year  from  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company  of  I>ondon ;  one  at  Blackheatii 
was  a  girls*  free-school  supported  by  the  rector's 
lady ;  one  at  Ballinakelly  had  £5  a-year  from  Mr. 
Knox ;  two  at  Gorran  and  Cullgrammer,  were  free- 
schools,  salaried  each  with  £26  from  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society ;  and  one  at  Ballygally  was  a 
private  or  pay-school ;  and  the  nine  had  aggregately 
on  their  books  548  bo^s  and  374  girls.  In  1840, 
ei^ht  schools  at  Colhns,  Aghadowy,  Killeague, 
l^ltowti,  Droghead,  Trinaltinagh,  Bovah,  and 
Moneycarrie,  were  salaried  with  £4  each  from  the 
National  Board,  and  had  aggregately  on  their  rolls 
342  boys  and  417  girls.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensarv  in 
the  parish,  and  within  the  Coleraine  Poor-law 
union,  received  and  expended  £120  6a.,  had  a  dis- 
trict Mrith  a  pop.  of  8,572,  and  administered  to  1,173 
patients. 

AGHADRUMSEE,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Clones  :  see  that  article. 

AG  HAG  ALLEN,  a  parish  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  barony  of  ITpper  Massarene,  co.  An- 
trim, and  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Moira,  Ulster. 
It  claims  2,415  acres,  21  perches  of  the  area  of  Lough 
Neagh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west ;  and  has  a  super- 
ficies in  land  of  5,469  acres,  3  roods,  and  34  perches. 
Length,  3^  miles;  breadth,  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,3,573; 
in  1841,  3,862.  Houms  7*20.  Upwards  of  100  acres 
are  bog  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  for  the  motfc 
part  arable.    Lough  Neagh  expands  on  the  west; 
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Rnrl  tlie  Lagan  navigation  traverses  the  interior 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  die.  of  Connor  ;  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aohalge  :  which  see. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £140;  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  are  of  small  value,  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  averagely  attended  by  upwards  of 
800.  The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted  of  1,262 
Churchmen,  42  Presbyterians,  6  other  Protestant 
diaseiit«rs,  and  2,443  Homan  Catholics.  In  1834, 
three  hedge-schools  were  averagely  attended  by  97f 
and  a  Sunday  school  by  100. 

AGHAGOWER.     See  Aughaoower. 

AGHALEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  south- west  corner  of  the  barony 
of  Upper  Massavene,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length, 
2^  miles;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,499  acres,  2  roods, 
37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,411 ;  in  1841,  1,450. 
Houses  280. — The  surface  is  low  and  level,  or  but 
gently  undulated,  and  declines  with  a  westerly  dip 
toward  Lough  Neagh.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  arable ; 
and,  either  as  tillage-ground  or  as  meadow,  is  in 
good  cultivation.  The  Lagan  navigation,  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  post-road  from  Armagh  to  Bel- 
fast, afford  facilities  of  communication.  The  village 
of  Aghalee  stands  on  the  road  from  Lurgan  to  Cole- 
raine,  1  mile  south -south-west  of  Ballinderry,  and 
4  north -north -east  of  Lurgan.  It  is  a  straggling 
place,  but  boasts  the  presence  of  the  parish-church. 
Area,  8  acres.  Pop,  in  1841,  143.  Houses  29.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  principally  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  linen  manufacture. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore ;  and,  along  with 
the  vicarages  of  Aghagallen  and  Magherambsk, 
[see  these  articles,]  forms  the  benefice  sometimes 
designated  Aghalee,  and  sometimes  Magheramesk. 
Composition  for  the  vicarial  tithes  of  the  parish, 
£79.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice,  £334  5s. ;  nett, 
£285  2s.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
patron  is  impropriator  of  the  rectories  of  the  three 
parishes,  and  receives  £62  in  lieu  of  their  tithes. 
Two  curates  are  employed  at  salaries  of  respectively 
£70  and  £50.  The  church  of  the  union  at  Agha- 
lee, is  supposed  io  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance 
300.  A  Quakers'  meeting-house  in  Magheramesk  is 
attended  by  from  20  to  50.  In  1834.  the  Church- 
men of  the  parish  amounted  to  1,180,  the  Presby- 
terians to  50,  other  Protestant  dissenters  to  17»  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  226 ;  and  the  Churchmen 
within  the  benefice  to  3,735.  the  Presbyterians  to 
l.'>8,  other  Protestant  dissenters  to  187,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,955.  In  the  same  year,  two 
pay-schools  in  Aghalee  had  on  their  books  59  chil- 
dren, a  parochial  school  had  27,  a  National  school 
102,  a  girls' school  of  the  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society 
21,  and  a  Sunday  school  79;  and  the  schools  within 
the  benefice  amounted  to  12,  and  had  on  their  books 
283  boys  and  149  girls. 

AG  ft  A  LOO.     See  Auohaloo. 

AGHALURCHER,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  but  chiefly  in'  that  of  Magh- 
erastephana,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  Fer- 
managh section  contains  the  small  towns  of  Li8- 
NA8KEA  and  Maguire's- Bridge  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  15  miles  ;  breadth,  4 ;  area,  48,017  acres, — 
of  which  3,130  acres  consist  of  some  small  lakes  and 
a  portion  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
15,201;  in  1841.  16,740.  Houses2,949.  Pop.  of  the 
CO.  Tyrone  section,  in  1831,  1,247;  in  1841,  1,304. 
Houses  221  Pop.  of  the  co.  Fermanagh  section, 
in  1831,  13,964;  in  1841,  15,436.  Houses  2.72a 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ferm.  section, 
in  1841,  13,836.  Houses  2,453.  One-eighth  of  the 
f  urface  is  prime  land  ;  one-half  is  land  of  middling 


qualities  ;  and  three-eighths  is  principally  mountain. 
The  Upper  Lough  Erne  extends  along  the  western 
border,  and  contributes  features  of  decided  beauty 
to  a  pleasing  landscape.  See  Erkb  (Lough).  Ma- 
guire's river  rises  near  the  moorish  and  upland  water- 
shed between  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  makes  s 
run  of  about  1 1  miles,  all  within  the  parish,  soutb- 
westward  to  Lough  Erne.  The  stream  is  spanned 
by  substantial  bridges,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  lends 
its  current  and  volume  as  a  facility  of  communicB- 
tion.  Limestone  abounds,  and  sandstone  is  exten- 
di vely  quarried.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  some  kindred 
crafts  afford  considerable  employment.  Numerous 
mansions  and  demesnes  reciprocate  embellishment 
with  the  finer  localities.  Besides  the  post-town  of  Lis- 
naskea,  and  the  market- town  of  Maguire's- Bridge, 

there  are  several  villages Aghalurcher  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe 
composition  £831.  Gross  income,  £1,021  15s.  6<l.; 
nett,  £821  148.  d^d.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. A  chapelry  within  the  benefice  has  its  seat  at 
Linaskea.  A  curate  serves  the  chapelry  at  a  stipend 
of  £73  16s.  8d.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  wortk 
£20 ;  and  another  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s. 
8d. — The  parish-church  was  built  in  1768,  at  a  cost 
of  £830  158.  44d. ;  all  of  which,  excepting  about 
£92,  was  contributed  by  the  parishioners.  Sittings 
about  300 ;  average  attendance  300.  The  chapel  at 
Lisnaskea  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1814,  at  tbe 
cost  of  about  £369,  raised  off  the  parish.  Average 
attendance  350.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Gores- 
bridge  is  averagely  attended  by  800;  another  at  Moat 
by  900 ;  and  a  Presbj^terian  meeting-bouse  by  200. 
1  here  is  also  a  Primitive  Wesle^an  Methodist  place 
of  worship.  The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted  of 
7.490  Churchmen,  1,430  Presbyterians,  and  9,005 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1834,  17  day-schools  had  on 
their  books  735  boys  and  362  girls ;  and  5  Sunday 
schools  had  241  boys  and  139  girls ;  and  of  the  for- 
mer, 2  were  National  schools,  4  were  schools  of  tbe 
London  Hibernian  Society,  one  had  £34  a -year  and 
three  acres  of  land  from  endowment,  and  the  rest 
were  pay-schools. 

AGHAMACART.     See  Aughmacart. 

AGHAMORE,  or  Aughamore,  a  parish,  4| 
miles  north  of  Ballyhaunis,  and  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  6;  area, 
22,820  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,062;  in  1841.  7,675. 
Houses  1,411.  The  surface  is  diversified  b;^  sofDe 
small  lakes ;  and,  though  generally  good  hi  the 
quality  of  its  soil,  has  a  considerable  extent  of  bog;. 
The  name  Aghamore  is  a  corruption  of  Achad-mor, 
and  refers  to  a  monastery  which  rather  apocryphal 
authority  asserts  to  have  been  founded  on  the  site  9^ 
the  ancient  church  by  St.  Patrick  for  his  discipla 

St.  Loam This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 

Tuam  ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiltvi«- 
LAGH :  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £158  4e» 
lOd.  According  to  an  agreement  between  the  in* 
cumbent  of  the  benefice  and  the  diocesan,  tbe  latter 
of  whom  wished  virtually  to  divide  the  benefice^ 
though  he  could  not  succeed  in  disuniting  its  pai^ 
ishes,  a  curate  receives  the  tithe  composition  of 
Aghamore.  Knock,  and  Bekan,  amounting  to  £S2S 
7s.  Id.  There  is  no  church  or  other  parochial  plaea 
of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  from  1,200  to  1,500.  In  1834,  tbe  parishiontra 
amounted  to  7,485,  and  were  all  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  the  schools,  7  in  number,  and  situated  at  Coo- 
gera»  Carnageagla,  Woodfield,  Cappagh,  Aghamore, 
Annagh,  and  Hruff,  were  all  supported  wholly  bv 
fees.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £73 
lOs.  for  building  and  fitting  up  a  school-house  at 
Cahir. 
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AGHAMORE,  Abavore,  or  Abbbt-Isle,  a 
pendicle  of  land,  and  a  fishing-station,  alternately 
an  islet,  and  a  small  peninsula,  between  the  entrance 
ef  the  river  Kenmore  and  that  of  BallinskelUgs 
bay,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohan  and  barony  of  Dun- 
kerron,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  derives  its  name 
from  an  abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  and  some  vestiges  of  which  still  remain. 
Its  harbour  is  difficult  ef  entrance,  but  perfectly 
sheltered,  and  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  pier. 

AGHANAGH.     See  Aughanar. 

AG  HAN  CON,  or  Aghincon,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  B^ly- 
brit.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  lies  3^  miles  north 
«f  Roscrea  in  Tipperary.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
2;  area,  5,544  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  1,131;  in 
1841,  1,310.  Houses  200.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Clonlisk  section,  177;  of  the  BalWbrit  section, 
1,1 3:i.  Houses  in  the  former  26 ;  in  the  latter  174. 
The  Slicve  Bloom  mountains  screen  the  district  on 
the  east,  and  form  a  water-shed  between  it  and 
Queen's  county.  The  general  quality  of  the  land  ri 
poor.  The  ruins  of  Ballybrit-castle,  a  mineral 
spring,  and  one  or  two  mansions,  are  the  chief  objects 

•f  interest This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition, 
£150.  Gross  income  £1G8;  nett,  £112  9s.  6d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£50.  The  church  was  built  in  17B7»  at  an  unknown 
ca^t.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance  about  200. 
In  1834,  the  Churchmen  amounted  to  412,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1 ,059 ;  and  the  day-schools,  3 
in  numl>er,  had  on  their  books  1 12  boys  and  90  girls. 
One  of  the  schools  is  free  and  parochial ;  and  is 
Mlaried  with  £50  a-year  from  Mr.  Darby  of  Secup* 
rastle. 

AGHANLOO,  a  parish  on  the  coast  or  north- 
west border  of  the  barony  of  Kenaught,  2  miles 
north  of  Newtownlinmvaddy,  co.  Londonderry, 
UUter.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  8,251 
teres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.159;  in  1841, 1.841.  Houses 
343.  The  broad  and  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Foyle 
expands  on  the  north-west ;  and  the  river  Roe,  a 
Mroam  of  much  character  and  picturesqueness  in  its 
laiuibcape,  runs  northward  through  the  interior.  A 
vale  of  varying  breadth,  and  hill-screens  of  basaltic 
formation  and  considerable  force  of  contour,  com- 
pose the  surface.  Alluvial  flats  along  the  Roe, 
Huyey  and  gravelly  swells  on  the  skirts  of  the 
heights,  and  a  soil  of  basaltic  debris,  producing  a 
rich  grass,  on  the  loftiest  acclivities,  render  the  land, 
in  a  general  view,  good,  and  the  arable  portions  of 
it  fructiferous.  Benyevenagh,  *  the  terrifying  pro- 
montory,' which  soars  up  from  the  edge  of  Lough 
Foyle  to  an  altitude  of  about  1 ,280  feet,  is  greedily 
frequented  to  its  summit  by  sheep ;  and.  instead  of 
roarse  and  aquatic  plants,  presents  an  elegant  car- 
peting of  shamrock,  daisy,  butter-cup,  and  plantains. 
In  1619,  the  fortalice  of  Bally  castle  in  the  parish 
was  built  by  the  Haberdashers'  Company  of  Lon- 
don;  and,  in  1641,  it  was  besieged  by  the  insur- 
gents,  but  stoutly  and  successfully  defended.  Agh- 
anloo  was  as  remarkable  for  its  comparative  freedom 
from  the  rebellion  of  1041,  as  for  its  busy  bravery  in 
resisting  the  eflfects ;  for,  as  appears  from  the  Down 
Survey,  only  one  of  its  townlands — that  of  Bally- 

^rtoii,  belonging  to  O'Magilligan — was  forfeited 

This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £315.  Gross 
income,  £350;  nett,  ^.'295  13s.  8|d.  Patron,  the 
iHocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of 
a  donation  of  £830  I5s.  A^d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  230 ;  average  attendance  from 
40  to  70.    Two  school-houses  in  distant  parts  of  the 


parish  are  also  used  alternately  as  parochial  places  of 
worship,  and  attended  by  about  100.  In  1834,  the 
Churchmen  amouTited  to  203.  the  Presb3rterians  to 
1 ,220,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  797 ;  and.  in  the 
same  year.  5  daily  schools  were  attended  by  155 
boys  and  93  girls,  and  3  Smiday  schools  by  from  92 
to  122  children.  Two  of  the  schools,  at  Lisnagrib 
and  Stradragh,  and  aho  an  evening  school,  were 
supported  by  the  London  Hibeniian  Society ;  and 
one  at  Ballycarton  received  £8  a-year  from  the 
National  Board.  The  Rev.  G.  Vaughan  Sampson, 
the  able  writer  of  *  the  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Londonderry,*  was  rector  of  Aghanloo 
at  the 'time  of  publishing  that  work. 

AGHANHNSHIN.     See  Adghaxunchon. 

AGHARA.     See  Ahara. 

AGHARNEY.     See  Aharney. 

AGH  A  V  ALL  AH.  or  Agbatallin.  a  parish  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor, 
4i^  miles  west-south-west  of  Tarbert,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Balltlong- 
FORD  :  which  see.  Length,  4^  miles ;  breadth,  2 ; 
area,  16,743  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  5,698 ;  in  1841, 
6,606.  Houses  1,072.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  4.398 ;  in  1841,  5.463.  Houses  862.  The 
surface  declines  northward  to  the  Shannon,  and  skirts 
P|art  of  its  noble  and  far-prolonged  estuary.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  land  is  marsh,  beg,  and 
coarse  mountain  pasture.  The  parochial  area  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Carrigafoyle  :  wliich  see.  A 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  on  the  south- 
west of  the  strait  between  the  mainland  and  Carriga- 
foyle, once  belonged  to  the  O'Connors  of  Kerry ;  and, 
along  with  all  Iraghticonnor.  their  peculiar  territory, 
was  forfeited  by  them  in  1666,  and  bestowed  upon 

Trinity  College,  Dublin This  parish  is  a  ncarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  £152  6s.  2d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  Thomas  Stoughton,  Esq. ; 
and,  along  with  those  of  Listowcl.  Liseltin,  Gale, 
and  Finuge,  which  are  in  the  same  predicament, 
have  been  compounded  for  JC544  3s.  OJd.  The 
Public  Instruction  Report  represents  Aghavallah  at 
jointly  with  Kilconly.a  distinct  benefice  of  the  class  of 
rectories  and  vicarages.  Other  authorities  represent 
it  a«  the  head  of  a  benefice  to  which  belong  the  three 
parochial  unions  of  Gale,  Killahiny  and  Lisselton, 
Kiliiaughton  and  Murhur.  Dysart.  Finuge,  Listowel, 
and  Knockanure.  The  Fourth  Report  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Revenue  and  Patronage — which,  for  obvious 
re&sons,  we  prefer  to  follow. — represents  it  as  one  of 
ten  vicarages  which  constitute*  the  benefice  of  Lis- 
towel. Siee  Listowel.  A  curate  is  employed  for 
the  parish  at  a  stipend  of  £64  12s.  3d. ;  and  there  is  a 
church  with  700  sittings.  This  place  of  worship  is 
averagely  attended  by  50  persons,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  by  800.  In  1834,  the  church  par- 
ishioners  amounted  to  85,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5j992 ;  and  the  schools,  6  in  number,  were  wholly 
supported  by  fees.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
salaried  a  school  in  Asdee  with  £8;  and  a  boys* 
and  a  girls'  school  in  Ballylongford,  with  respec- 
tively £15  and  £]0. 

AGHAVEA.     Sec  AronAvtA. 

AGHAVILLER.     See  Augua\iller. 

AGIIAVORE.     See  Aghamore. 

AGHENISH,  a  peninsula,  popularly  considered 
an  island,  in  the  river  Shannon,  16  miles  below 
IJmerick.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Robertsown,  ba- 
rony of  Shanid,  co.  Limerick.  Post-town,  Askem* 
ton.     Pop.,  in  ia?1.  109. 

AGHER.  a  parish,  2  miles  south-south-west  of 
Summerhill,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  and  Up- 
per  Deece,  on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Meato, 
2  miles  south-south-west  of  Summerhill,  Leinster. 
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It  consist;^  of  two  parts,  mutually  distant  about  2 
miles,  separated  by  the  intervention  of  Laracor 
pjirisb,  and  called  respectively  Agher  proper  and 
Ginnets.  Area  of  the  Lower*  Deece  section,  769; 
of  the  Upper  Deece  section,  1,294.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  360;  in  1841,  386.  Houses  56. 
Pop.  of  the  Lower  Deece  section,  in  1841,  94. 
Houses  14.  Agher  and  some  a(|joining  lands  are 
part  of  an  elevated  tract  which  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Boyne  and  the  Liffey.  Swells  and  hills  di, 
versify  the  surfacj*,  neither  .very  lofty  nor  pictur- 
esque, but  contributing  much  to  both  the  relief  of 
the  eye  and  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  generally 
of  such  slow  ascent  as  scarcely  to  obstruct  the 
operations  of  tillage.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  vari- 
ous yet  strong  and  deep  loam;  and  it  forms  good 
land  in  Agher,  a!id  tolerable  in  GinncU.  John 
Pratt  Winter,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Agher 
estate,  made  exemplary  and  successful  exertions 
toward  the  close  of  last  century,  for  improving  the 
condition  and  economical  husbandry  of  his  tenants ; 
and  in  a  sensible  and  well- written  letter,  which  has 
a  place  in  the  Appendix  to  Thomson's  Statistical 
Survey  of  Meath,  he  states  and  advocates  principles 
which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  benevolent  Irish 
landlords.  He  says,  inter  alia,  '*  It  is  easy  for  a 
gentleman,  regardless  of  expense,  to  lodge  a  poor 
working  man  with  whatever  magnificence  he  may 
fancy;  he  thus  possibly  bestows  comfort  on  a  few 
persons,  at  a  very  needless  cost,  and  gratifies  his 
own  taste ;  but  that  is  all.  The  man  who  proposes 
only  plain  neatness,  convenience,  and  economy,  does 
more;  be  sets  a  useful  example,  which  his  neigh- 
bours  may  be  induced  to  follow."  The  suitable 
dwellings  of  the  peasantry  on  the  estate,  their  de- 
cency and  comfort,  and  the  handsome  neatness  of 
the  demesne  and  mansion  of  Aghcr-house,  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  operation  upon  them  of 
Mr.  Winter's  principles.     The  Royal  canal  impinges 

on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish Agher  is  a 

rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  composition,  ^80.  Gross  income,  i;131  6s. ; 
nett,  £104  5s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Crown.  'i'he 
church  was  built  in  1804,  at  the  cost  of  £530  3s. 
lOjd.,  about  half  of  which  was  raised  by  parochial 
assessment,  and  £\&2  15$.  was  a  donation  from 
Samuel  Winter,  Esq.  Sittings  100;  average  at- 
tendance 40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  from  400  to  500.  In  1834,  the  Chuieh- 
men  amounted  to  66^  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
326;  and  two  schools — one  of  which  received  £2 
from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  John  Pratt  Winter, 
Esq. — had  on  their  books  30  boys  and  13  girls. 

AGHERN,  or  Ahern,  a  pansh  on  the  west  side 
of  the  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  5^  miles  east  of  Rath- 
cormack,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  3,489  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,367; 
in  1841,  1,196.  Houses  181.  About  300  acres  are 
irreclaimable  mountain ;  about  600  acres  are  waste 
but  improveable  land ;  and  all  the  remainder  is  arable 
ground  or  pasture.  The  river  Bride  traverses  the 
parish  eastward ;  and  is  s()anned  bv  a  bridge  of  3 
•irches.  A  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  on  the  river,  was  modernized  into  a  good 
mansion,  and  environed  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 

plantations This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  tbe  dio.  of 

Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £185  10s.  9id. 
The  rectorial  tithes,  consisting  of  one  moiety  of  the 
entire  tithes  of  the  parish,  are  appropriate,  and  held 
by  an  ecclesiastical  incumbent.  This  vicarage,  and 
tlie  rectory  of  Britvi'ay,  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Agtiern.  See  Bbitway.  Length  of  the  united 
parishes,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3.  Gross  income,  £425 
Is.  2d. ;  nett,  £365  7*.  Ojd.  Patron,  the  dioce*an. 
Tbe  church,  situated  in  Aghern,  was  built  in  1816, 


at  8  cost  of  £738. 9s.  2Jd.,  of  which  more  than  s 
third  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  renminder 
borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  average  attendance  60.  In  1834,  tha 
Churchmen  of  Aghem  parish  amounted  to  62,  snd 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,315;  the  ChurchmcQ 
within  the  benefice  to  96,  and  the  Roman  Catholici 
to  2,436.  In  the  same  year  two  day-schools,  one  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Dis* 
countenancing  Vice,  and  the  other  was  a  hedge. 
school,  had  jointly  89  scholars;  and  a  Sunaaj 
school  under  the  vicar  had  28. 

AGHERTON,  or  Ballyaohron,  a  parish  in  the 
liberties  of  Coleraine,  and  in  the  nortbteast  comer 
of  CO.  Londonderry,  IJlstcr.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Port-Stewabt:  which  see.  liength,  3^  miles » 
breadth,  8 ;  area,  i3,896  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,746;  in  1641,  2,318.  Houses  39B, 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  1841,  1,715.  House* 
296.  The  Atlantic  ocean  washes  it  on  the  nortli» 
and  the  river  Bann  traces  its  boundary  on  the  west. 
See  Bann  (The).  The  surface,  while  variegated 
and  shooting  ■  up  into  hills  and  acclivities,  is  in  gen- 
eral  practicable  to  the  plough,  and  tolerably  product 
tive  in  cereal  crops.  A  band  of  sloping  ground  on 
the  north  is  a  fine  trappean  gravel,  intermixed  witk 
good  dark  vegetable  mould,  and  is  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  for  its  producing  such  oats  and  barley  at 
have  long  been  in  rcques^>  for  change  c€  seed  on  clay- 
soil  farms  of  other  districts.  Stratified  knolls  of 
basalt,  so  indurated  and  generally  so  pure  as  to  be 
very  nearly  columnar,  range  inward  from  the  Banii« 
and  terminate,  immediately  beyond  the  parochial 
boundary,  in  Downhill,  the  loftiest  of  the  series, 
overlooking  the  river's  inosculation  with  tbe  sea. 
Agricultural  improvement  has  of  late  years,  walked 
over  the  district,  and  worked  valuable  changes  in  ita 
farming  economy,  and  upon  the  aspect  of  its  fields. 
Qlue  marl  occurs  in  the  channel  of  the  Bann,  and  in- 
the  bottom  of  some  dips  or  hollows.  Iron-ore  ia 
not  unplentiful ;  and,  if  worked,  would  probably  be 
remunerating.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  the  linen 
manufacture,  are  the  chief  employments.  Tbe 
splendid  mansion,  or  virtual  palace,  of  Downhill, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bann,  flings,  with 
its  cognominal  hill  and  glen  and  dentesne,  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  parish's  localities.  See  Downhxu^ 
Of  mansions  within  tbe  boundaries  may  be  nrn- 
tioned  Flower-field  and  O'Hara-castle.  On  a  slope, 
near  the  church,  stood  a  castle,  which  was  reputed 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  chief  Mac  Quillan. 
*'  It  has  lately  been  pulled  down,"  says  the  Rev.  G. 
V.  Sampson,  **  merely  to  build  a  ditch.  I  an 
ashamed  to  mention  the  name  or  profession  of  the 
despoiler.  In  the  grout  I  found  pieces  of  pit-coal, 
which  confirms  the  belief  that  mining  is  of  great 
antiquity."  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  well-known 
and  erudite  Methodist  preacher  and  commentator^ . 
achieved  in  Agherton,  where  his  father  was  a  bum- 
ble schoolmaster,  manv  of  those  remarkabla  stnigglea 
which  issued  in  his  becoming  a  preacher;  and  he 
spent  at  Port- Stewart  much  of  tbe  latter  part  of  faje 

life Agherton  is  a  rectory  in  the  diow  oi  Coniior. 

Tithe  composition,  £240.  This  rectory,  and  that 
of  Ardcunes  [which  see],  form  the  benefice  of 
Agherton,  and  toe  corps  of  the  treasurership  ef  the  - 
cathedral  church  of  Connor.  Gross  incooie,  £430; 
nett,  £399  78.  Q^d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  Two. 
curates  are  employed  at  stipends  of  respect! velj 
£60  and  £aO.  The  parishes  of  the  benefice  are 
mutually  25  or  30  miles  asunder.  The  church  of 
Agherton  was  built  in  1826,  at  the  cost  of  £83(^ 
1.5s.  4Ad.,  of  which  £7m  9s.  2}d.  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200| 
average  attendance  from  150  to  250.     A  Prasbyle. 
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riin  meetijig-houie  and  a  Methodist  one  in  Agberton 
ire  attended  respectively  by  from  400  to  550,  and  by 
100.  bi  18t34,  the  Churchmen  of  Agberton  amounted 
to  501 » the  Presbyterians  to  1,8(^2,  other  Protestant 
dissenters  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholioi  to  135; 
and  the  Churchmen  of  the  united  parishes  to  649, 
the  Presbyterians  to  2,063,  Other  Protestant  dissent- 
erst  to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,4*2*2.  In 
1834,  eight  day-schools  and  four  Sunday  schools  in 
Agberton  -had  aggregately  on  their  books,  the  former 
349,  and  the  latter  333  children.  Two  of  the  day- 
fchools  were  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants,  and  re- 
<>eived  respectively  £15,  £12,  and  £10,  fr«m  Mrs. 
Crummie;  and  one  was  a  school  for  boys,  and  bad 
£30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

AGHIART,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Killian,  co. 
Galu'ay,  Contiaught.  It  is  so  intermixed  and  almost 
identihed  with  Ballinakilty,  [which  see,]  that  its 
proper  boundaries  and  extent  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Length  of  the  two  parishes,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1. 
The  surface,  while  low,  flat,  and  tame,  is  in  gen- 
eral carpeted  with  good  soil,  and  exhibits  some 
tolerable  results  of  gcorgy.  Some  bogs  which  im- 
pinge upon  it,  or  pa<«s  within  its  limits,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  article  Mouht-BeIlew  :  which  see. 
The  paristh  lies  about  7 J  miles  north-west  of  Ahas- 
eragh,  and  13  east  by  south  of  Tuam ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  great  western  mail-road  to  Dublin. — 
Aghiart  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam  ;  and  forms 
part  of  the  benehce  of  Motlough  :  which  see. 
Tithe  composition  of  it  and  Ballinakilty,  £148  10s. 
8d.  In  1834,  the  two  parishes  had  4  Church,  and 
1.743  Roman  Catholic,  inhabitants ;  and  one  hedge- 
school,  with  56  scholars. 
AGHINAGH.  See  Ahinaoh. 
AGHINCON.  See  Aghancok. 
AGHMACART.  See  Acghmacart. 
AGHNAMEADLE,  a  parish  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains the  small  town  of  Toomatara:  which  see. 
I/ength,  4^  miles ;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  fD,322  acres. 
Pop ,  in  1831,  3,577  ;  in  1841,  3.893.  Houses  612. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2.787 ;  in  1841, 
3.008.  Houiees  456.  The  surface  declines  south- 
ward  from  the  watershed  between  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  the  point  of  the  long  southerly 
projection  of  King's  co. ;  and  is  drained  by  some 
head-streams  of  the  Suir.  Communication  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Lifiey  are  enjoyed 

Itv  the  mail-road  between  Limerick  and  Dublin 

'fhiA  parinh  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  lithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £369  4s.  7id. ;  nett.  £318  10s.  5d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  Previous  to  1833.  the  benefice  formed 
part  of  Ballymackcy  union.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1833,  bv  means  of  a  grant  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  ^rst  Fruit«.  Sittings  140;  average  atten- 
dance  about  60.  The  Roman  Catholic  cluipel  is 
attended  by  about  3,000 ;  and  jointly  with  that  of 
Ballymackey,  has  3  officiates.  In  182^,  the  Church- 
men amounted  to  111,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,653 ;  and  6  day-schools  had  on  their  books  166 
boys  and  112  girls.  One  of  the  schools  u*as  aided 
with  £12  from  subscriptions;  and  twO  with  £5  eacii 
from  the  National  Board.  In  1840,  no  National 
school  appears  in  the  Report. 

AGHNAMEEN,  a  bog  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river*  Fle«k  and  Maine,  9  miles  north  of  Killarney, 
ind  traversed  by  the  new  mail-road  thence  to  Tra- 
lee,  CO.  Kerry,  >iunster.  Area,  87,240  English  acres. 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  is  a  very  wet  and  level 
bog,  which  is  divided  from  the  Maine  and  Flesk  by 
an  allnnal  bank.  The  surface  of  the  bog,  however, 
is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  river  Innk. 


The  greatest  depth  is  19  feet,  and  nowhere  under 
12;  the  upper  edge  90  feet,  and  lower  angle  20  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  bottom  6  inchef 
clay  over  a  sandy  gravel ;  but  limestone  of  excellent 
quality  is  had  on  all  sides,  and  is  probably  the  sub- 
jacent rock."  Mr.  Nimmo,  after  stating  his  plan  for 
draining  and  improving  the  bog,  estimates  the  total 
oost  of  execution  at  £609  Os.  7d. 

AGHNAMOLT.     See  Annamult. 

AGHNAMULLEN.     See  Aughnamulleit. 

AGHNISH.     See  Aughnish. 

AG  HOLD,  Agh-uaill.  or  Aohowle,  a  parish 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh, 
and  of  the  co.  Wicklow,  4^  miles  east-south-east 
of  Tullow,  Leinster.  Area  8,140  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,817 ;  In  1841,  2,764.  Houses  432.  The 
census  of  1831  likewise  exhibits  as  belonipng  to  the 
parish,  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Ratbville,  co.  Car- 
low,  which  then  contained  a  pop.  of  160.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  surface  is  boggy  and 
wildly  upland.  The  declination  is  toward  the  west. 
The  village  of  Coolkenno  is  the  site  of  the  parish- 
church.  "The  village  of  Aghold  or  Agh-uaill,'* 
says  Brewer,  *'  presents  some  ruins  of  a  monastic 
institution,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Archdall,  together 
with  remains  of  stone  crosses." — Aghold  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Lcighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £464 
3s.  4d.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarages  of  Mc7LLIN. 
ACUFPE,  Crycrim,  and  Ltscolman,  [see  these  arti- 
cles,] constitute  the  benefice  of  Aghold.  Length  of 
the  united  parishes,  9  miles  ;  breadth,  7.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £686  Os.  lOd. ;  nett,  £599  17s. 
7d.  Patron',  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £75  and  some  fees.  The  church  was  built  in 
1716,  but  at  what  cost  is  not  known ;  and  was  en- 
larged in  1814,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £323  Is.  6d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ; 
average  attendance  365.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  within  the  union  are  attended  by  respectively 
1,800  and  1,000.  In  1634.  the  Churchmen  of  Aghold 
parish  amounted  to  770,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,955;  the  Churchmen  of  Aghold  union  to  1,321, 
the  Protestant  dissenters  to  22,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,801 ;  and  the  total  of  schools  in  the 
union  is  10,  with  686  scholars.  The  schools  in 
Aghold  parish  were  a  boys'  school,  aided  with  £30 
from  the  board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £5  from  sub- 
scription ;  two  boys  and  girls*  schools,  with  each  £6 
from  the  rector,  and  a  boys  and  girls*  school  with  £G 
from  subscription,  and  £4  from  the  hospital  for  10 
foundling  children. 

AGHOURE,  or  Fre^iiford,  a  parish  in  the 
north-east  of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.'  It  contains  the  town  of  Feeshford: 
which  see.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1 4 ;  area, 
2,171  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,778;  in  1841,  2.650. 
Houses  482.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
603;  in  184),  575.  Houses  93.  The  surfiice  de- 
dines  eastward  to  the  Nore  :  forms  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful rich  vale  of  that  river :  and  is  at  once  fertile, 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  of  pleasing  aspect.  In  the 
vicinit  V  of  Freshford  stands  the  elegant  seat  of  Upper- 
wood  Lodge.  De  Montmorency,  Bart. ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  is  Kilru^^h.  a  fine  seat  of  the  St. 
George  family.  Not  far  from  the  town  stands  Bally- 
castle,  an  ancient  oblong  fortress,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Viscounts  Mouiitgarrett ;  and  near  Kilrush 
stands  Ballylarkin,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Shortall 
family,  who  once  were  of  great  note  in  the  county. 
!  The  original  church  of  the  parish  was  that  of  an 
I  ablH>y  which  is  said,  on  the  u<ual  kind  of  authority, 
I  to  have  l»een  founded  by  St.  Lacton,  who  died  m 

,  622 Aghoure  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 

Tithe  composition,  £184  12s.  4d.     This  rectory  and 
I  the  parishes  of  Ratbbeag,  Clashaciow,  Clox- 
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ANTAGH,     TrBRIDBRITTAIN,      ShEFPIN,     ClONTU- 

BRiD,  Balleen,  CooLCAsniN,  and  Kilrubh,  [see 
these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Aghoure, 
and  also  the  corps  of  Aghoure  prebend,  in  the  cathe- 
dral chorch  of  St  Canice,  Kilkenny.  Length  of  the 
united  parishes,  8  miles ;  breadth,  4 J.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £915  7*.  2(1. ;  nctt,  £755  3s. 
6d.  Patron  of  ShefTin,  Clontubrid,  and  Coolcashin, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice  ;  and  the  other 
parishes,  the  iliocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a 
stipend  of  £80.  The  church,  situated  in  Fresh- 
ford,  was  built  about  a  century  ago ;  but  at  what 
co-'t  is  not  known.  Sittings  300  ;  average  attendance 
110.  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Freshford,  Clon- 
tubrid, and  Coolcashin,  are  attended  by  respectively 
3,254,  200,  and  600.  In  ia')4,  the  Churchmen  of 
Aghoure  parish  amounted  to  129,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2.195;  the  Churchmen  in  the  united 
parishes  to  373,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,245. 
In  the  same  year,  the  schools  within  the  union  were 
1^,  and  had  on  their  books  561  boys  and  406  girls. 
Those  of  Aghoure  were  a  p-irochial  school,  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  rector,  and  £5  from  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Colonel  Brown ;  two  National  schools,  sal- 
aried with  £10  and  £18;  two  pay-schools;  and  a 
Sundav  school. 

AG'HOWLE.     See  AonoL©. 

AGHRIM.     See  Auohrim. 

AGHRIS,  or  Aughris,  a  promontory  in  the  par* 
ish  of  Templeboy,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  1 1  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  in  lat. 
54°  ir  N..  and  long.  9°  22'  W.  Aghris  or  Fulog- 
hurry  harbour,  which  is  sheltered  from  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winds  by  the  promontory,  is  a  good 
roadstead  in  five  fathoms  of  waU»r,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  boats  during  the  herrii^g  fishery.  Its 
area  is  about  half-a-milc  square ;  and  its  western  side 
runs  out  in  a  limestone  clilf  40  or  50  feet  high.  The 
bight,  however,  has  no  pier  or  quay.  Its  upper  part 
is  a  mere  shallow  strand  ;  and  its  anchoring-ground 
is  subject  to  such  a  ground-swell,  during  northerly 
winds,  that  no  vessel  can  then  hold  on.  Mr.  Nim- 
mo,  who  saw  that  a  fishing-harbour  for  the  district 
was  an  object  much  wanted,  and  considered  Aghris 
bight  as  the  most  favourable  spot  for  it  on  the  coast 
of  Tyreragh,  proposed  the  construction  of  a  rough 
breakwater  at  the  least  200  feet  in  length,  or,  in  lieu 
of  it,  should  it  be  thought  too  expensive,  such  a  pier 
and  kant  as  should  make  a  fair  tide  harbour,  and  cost 
£2,760.  Though  the  breakwater  could  not  be  formed 
ior  less  than  about  £IO,0(X),  **  iti(  benefit  to  this  part 
of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  **  would,  in  my 
opinion,  amply  justify  such  an  expense ;  and  if  ever 
carried  forward  into  deeper  water,  it  would  afford 
sbelter  at  all  times  to  vessels  forced  in  upon  this 
dangerous  coast  *' — The  point  of  Aghris  promontory 
is  a  precipitous  limestone  cliif,  perforated  with  two 
caves;  and  it  is  capped  with  the  remains  of  a  triple 
intrenchment,  called  Toole's  r^istle.  The  limestone 
cliff,  continuing  nearly  two  miles,  returns  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  shore  of  Tyreragh,  and  is 
then  succeeded,  for  a  short  distance,  by  a  shallow 
strand,  named  Trabaan. 

AGHRY,  a  lake  on  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Anahill  and  Droraara,  barony  of  Lower 
Ireagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  This  fine  piece  of  water 
aeems  to  cover  about  100  acres.  It  receives  no 
stream,  and  must  obtain  its  supply  of  water  from 
springs.  Its  level,  though  raised  by  snow,  is  seldom 
aiSTected  by  rain. 

AGH-UAILLE.     See  Aghold. 

AGHULTIE.     See  Ballyhoolet. 

AGIVEY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Ken- 
aught  and  half  baiony  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,-! 


Ulster.  It  rises  between  Boyd*s  mountain  and  the 
most  northerly  of  tlie  Caraghtogher  mountains,  oo 
the  western  Up  of  the  basin  of  the  Bann ;  and  has  a 
north-east«rly  course  of  about  10  miles  to  a  common 
embouchure  m  the  Bann  with  the  Aghadowey  river 
near  Crossferry. 

AGIVEY,  a  grange  or  extra-^rochial  district^ 
traversed  by  its  cegnominal  stream,  in  the  south- 
east of  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  7  miles 
south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Coleraine,  co.  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  Area,  1,728  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
938 ;  in  1841,  950.  Houses  163.  The  arable  land, 
though  naturally  fertile,  is  so  minutely  divided 
among  small  tenants  as  to  be  ill-cultivated  and 
limitedly  productive.  Coarse  earthenware,  bricks, 
and  tiles  are  made  in  considerable  quantity  from 
a  clay  which  abounds. — The  district  has  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  inhabitants  attend 
the  places  of  worship  in  Aghadowey,  which  is  con- 
tiguous with  Agivey  on  the  north ;  and,  in  1834, 
they  consisted  of  59  Churchmen,  498  Presbyterians, 
and  418  Roman  Catholics. 

AGLISH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Mus- 
kerry,  9^  miles  west  by  south  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4j^ ; 
area,  6,771  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,782;  in  1841, 
2.579.  Houses  410.  The  three  townlands  of  BaU 
lineadig,  Cronody,  and  Fergus,  which  had  in  1831 
a  population  of  525,  belonged  then  to  the  barony  of 
Barretts,  but,  by  virtue  of  6  and  7  William  IV., 
have  been  transferred  to  East  Muskerry.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  parish  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee, 
and  forms  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
stream's  banks  and  screens.  The  land  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  good  quality,  and  in  a  comparatively 
improved  condition.  The  estate  of  Aglish,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lee,  was  forfeited,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  by  Tcige  MacCormac  MacCarty — "The 
soath  part  of  this  parish,"  says  Dr.  Smith, "  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  and  the  north  in  that  of  Cloytie.** 
In  all  our  authorities,  however,  it  figures  as  a  vicar- 
age  wholly  ifi  Cork.  The  viciirial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £310.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  three 
denominations  or  townlands  are  compounded  for 
£39  2s.,  and  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Kil- 
brogan ;  and  those  of  five  townlands  are  compound- 
ed  for  £120,  are  impropriate,  and,  in  1836,  were 
claimed  by  Alitor  Philip  Cross.  In  March,  1833, 
the  vicarage,  which  had  previously  been  united  to 
the  parishes  of  Moviddy  and  Kilmolane,  was  made 
a  separate  benefice.  Gross  income,  £313  10s.; 
nett,  £-264  19s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  paro- 
chial place  of  worship,  in  1836,  was  a  small  botue 
licensed  by  the  diocesan.  Average  attendance, 
about  15.  The  Roman  Catholic  chi^l  is  attended 
by  from  400  to  500;  and  has  two  officiates,  wbo 
officiate  also  in  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Aih- 
nowen.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  SI, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,858 ;  and  the  day- 
schools,  4  in  number,  had  on  their  books,  129  boys 
and  81  girls.  One  school  was  parochial,  and  re- 
ceived £2  a-ycar  from  the  vicar ;  one  was  salaried 
with  £8  8s.  from  Mr.  Rye  ;  and  the  other  two  were 
pay-schools. 

AGLISH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Magonihy, 
4  miles  south-south-east  of  Milltown,  ca  Kerry^ 
Munster.  Length,  2|  miles;  breadth,  24;  area, 
4,857  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,901  ;  in  1841,  1,939. 
Houses  289.  The  surface  declines  south-westward 
to  the  Lane,  a  little  below  the  river's  exit  from  the 
lower  lake  of  Killarney.  The  land,  for  the  moat 
part,  consists  of  good  arable  ground  and  pasture,  but 
includes  some  pendicles  of  bog.  The  arts  of  husban- 
dry have  been  improved,  and  have  flung  some  decor« 
ation  over  the  soil.   Excellent  sandstone  is  quarried. 
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— This  parish  14  a  vicaraji^e  and  a  separate  benefice 
in  the  dio  of  Ardfert  and  Af^hadoe.  Vicanal  tithe 
composition,  ^£78  9*.  2^d.  Gros!^  income,  £107  19i. 
2td. ;  nett,  ^94  10^.  11  Jd.  Patron,  the  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery.  The  rectorial  tithes,  consisting 
of  the  moiety  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  compounded 
for  the  same  amount  as  the  vicarial,  are  impropriate, 
and  belonf^  to  the  carl  of  Cork.  The  church — a 
neat  edifice,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  by 
an  octaironal  turret — was  built  in  1823,  by  means  of 
a  ^ ft  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  average  attendance  20.  In 
1834,  there  were  in  the  parish  33  Protestants  and 
1,002  Roman  Catholics;  and  two  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  Lord  Ken- 
mure — had  on  their  books  81  boys  and  22  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £123  2s.  4d 
towards  building  and  fitting  up  a  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls  at  Knockaderagh.  A  dispen. 
sary  in  the  parish,  with  a  branch  at  MolahiflTe,  was 
lately  discontinued,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  a  county 
grant. 

AGLISn,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Decies- within- Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Mun- 
»ter.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Aglish  and  Vil- 
lierstown.  See  Villierstuwn.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  3  ;  area,  6,856  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,689 ; 
in  1841,3,783.  Houses  560.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis. 
tricts  in  1841,  2,997.  Houses  436.  A  small  afHu. 
ent  of  the  Blaekwater  bisects  the  westward  decli. 
nation  of  the  surface;  and  the  Blaekwater  itself 
traces  the  western  boundary.  Though  the  land 
is  tnmulated,  and  to  a  small  extent  marshy  or  boggy, 
it  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  tillage- 
ground  and  pasture.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
wood  shelters  the  fields,  and  embellishes  the  land- 
scape. An  ancient  square  building,  called  by  the 
natives  '  the  Clough,*  appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
fortalire  of  the  kind  which  were  constructed  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  It  consists  of 
hi;:h  walls,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner ;  round  the 
walls  are  ranges  of  spike-holes,  and  along  the  top 
are  the  remains  of  battlements  ;  and  on  the  south  is 
a  large  gateway,  formerly  defended  by  a  portcullis. 
The  towers  alone  appear  to  have  been  roofed.  Tra- 
dition says  that  thb  place  was  erected  bv  King  John 
as  a  half-way  stage  between  Cork  and  Waterford. 
The  village  of  Aglish  stands  in  the  angle  between 
the  Blaekwater  and  its  tributary,  5^  miles  east  of 
Tallow,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  by  east 
of  Cappoquin.      Area,   47  acres.     Pop.,   in   1831, 

902;  in  1841,  458.     Houses  73 This  parish  is  a 

vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore,  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Appane:  see  that  article.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £160;  and  the 
rectorial  tithes,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  are  compounded  for  £320,  and  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial and  Slieve  Gran  chapels  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 700  and  275;  and  in  common  with  a  chapel  in 
Whitechurch,  have  4  officiates.  A  friary  chapel  has 
two  ofBriates  and  al>out  12  attendants.  In  1834, 
the  Prote!«tants  amounted  to  107*  and  the  Roman 
ratholirs  to  3,728;  and  7  schools—two  of  which 
were  aidi*il  with  respectively  £30  and  £6,  as 
well  as  a  house  and  some  land,  from  Mr.  Stuart — 
hail  on  their  books  314  boys  and  150  girls. 

AGLISH,  CO.  Mayo.     See  Castlebar. 

AGLISH,  or  Aglish-Martin,  a  small  parish  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Imrony  of  Iverk,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Waterford.  Length, 
I  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,343  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  401  ;  in  1841,  440.  Houses  50.  The  surface 
is  carpfted  with  excellent  soil,  and  forms  part  of  the 
%ott\y  ■  featured  left  bank  of  the  Suir.    Pop.  of  the  vil- 


lage of  Aglish  in  1831,  142.  Houses  18  -—This  parish 
U  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £96  18s.  5^d.  Gross 
income,  £106  18s.  5(d. ;  nett,  £98  Is.  7|d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  There  is  neither  church,  glebe-house, 
chapel,  nor  school.  A  salary  of  £5  is  paid  to  the 
curate  of  an  adjoining  benefice  for  attending  to  the 
occasional  duties  of  Aglish.  But  in  1834,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics. 

AGLISH-CLOOHANE,  or  Eglish,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  3.^  miles  north-north 
east  of  Borriso'-kane,  co.  Tipperary,  Muiister. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  5,898  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,547;  in  1841,  1.938.  Houses  311. 
The  land,  though  partly  reclaimed  and  improved, 
is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  remarkably  light  limestone 
soil,  churlish  and  infertile,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  l>oggy.     Two  poor  hamlets  are  within  the 

limits This  parish  is  at  once  a  vicarage,  a  rectory, 

and  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloc.  The 
vicarage,  with  cure,  forms  the  corps  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  the  diocese.  The  rectory,  without  cure, 
and  also  the  rectories  of  Lorrha  and  Dorrha,  with 
cure,  are  held  by  the  archdeacon  in  union  with  the 
vicarage.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  £161 
10s.  9id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  perpetual 
curacy  is  commensurate  with  the  vicarage.  Gross 
income,  £88  15s.  Id.  ;  nett,  £85  13s.  lid.  Patron, 
the  archdeacon  of  Killaloc.  The  churcli  was  built 
in  1815  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £7-38  9s  2^d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Other  stati-itics  are 
mixed  up  with  those  of  Lobrha  and  Dorrha  :  see 
these  articles. 

AGLISH-CORMICK,  or  Liscormick,  a  parish 
in  the  baronies  of  Coonagh  and  Clanwilliam,  2^ 
miles  west-south-west  of  Pallas-Green,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munstcr.  Area  of  the  Coonagh  section,  574 
acres;  of  the  Clanwilliam  section,  1,141  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Coonagh  section,  288;  of  the 
Clanwilliam  section,  450.  Houses  in  the  Coonagh 
section,  46;  in  the  Clanwilliam  section,  68.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  is  returned  as  having  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  316;  and  seems  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  only  the  Coonagh  section.  The  aur- 
face  has  a  westerly  declination ;  and  commences  not 
far  from  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the 
Suir  and  the  Shannon.  The  land  is  good  tillage- 
ground  and  dairy  pasture ;  but  has  not  experienced 
very  advantageous  cultivation. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Balltbrood  :  which  see.  Tithe  com- 
position, £138  9s.  2|d.  In  1834,  the  inhabitant! 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily-school 
was  attended  by  30  boys  and  12  girls. 

AGLISH-DRINAGH,  or  Ballinorank,  a  par. 
ish  in  the  north-west  of  the  barony  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  34  miles  south-west  by  south  of  CharlJville, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2; 
area,  3,310  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  955;  in  1841, 
1,026.  Houses  146.  The  surface  is  hilly,  has  a 
southern  exposure,  is  drained  by  the  nascent  river 
Awbeg,  and  forms,  for  the  most  part,  very  good 
land,  both  pastoral  and  arable. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £240;  nett, 
£224  4s.  44I.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  There  is 
neither  church,  glebe-hou<i\  nor  resident  Protestant 
clerg}'man.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  2,500;  and  has  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  were  all  Romans  Catholics ;  and  there 
was  no  school. 

AGLISH-VENAN.     See  Ballymacart. 

AG  NEWS-HILL,  a  conspicuous  and  commaiid- 
inj^  height  near  the  southcm  extremity  of  the  barony 
of  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.    Altitude,  1,556 
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feet  above  se&-level.  The  suinmit  rises  about  5 
miles  west  by  south  of  Lame,  and  4  west  by  north 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  North  Channel ;  and  it 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  frith 
of  Clyde,  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and  portions  of  the 
Arf^yleshire  Hebrides. 

AHACROSS.     See  Aohacross. 

AHACK,  or  Port-Ahack,  a  bight,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Culdaff  river,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Though  a  mere  landing-place,  where  tishing-boats 
can  be  conveniently  hauled  up,  it  would  be  a  useful 
little  harbour  if  improved. 

A  HAM  LIS  H,  or  Ahamplish,  a  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  9  miles  north-north- 
west of  Sligo,  CO.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Ballintemple,  Grange,  and  Kil- 
KiLLOGE :  see  these  articles.  Length,  7  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  16,414  acres, — of  which  29  acres 
are  occupied  by  the  villages.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 7,483 ; 
in  1841,  8,720.  Houses  1,457-  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,8,214.  Houses  1,369.  The  par- 
ish  stretches  along  the  Atlantic  between  the  bay  of 
Sligo  and  that  of  Donegal ;  and  includes  the  islands 
of  Dernish  and  Inismurray  :  which  see.  The 
mountain  Ben-Albin  extends  south-westward  from 
near  the  eastern  boundary.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  moorish,  boggy,  of  churlish 
aspect,  or  otherwise  tame  and  uninviting.  The 
well-known  statesman.  Lord  Palmerston,  proprietor 
of  nearly  the  whole  parish,  reclaimed  a  large  area  of 
bog,  and  effected  some  other  improvements  of  im- 
..  portance.  But  wood,  verdure,  diversity  of  sur&ce, 
and  lineaments  of  landscape  are  all  awanting,  to  re- 
move monotony  and  irksomeness  of  scene.  The  state 
of  agriculture,  as  to  at  once  its  tools,  its  skill,  and 
its  enterprise,  is  low.  Turf  and  limestone  abound. 
The  rivulet  Bunduff  is  a  good  trouting  stream. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £[\0 
15s.  4^d.  Gross  income,  £129  4s.  6^d.  ;  nett,  ^692 
8s.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
consisting  of  one  moiety  of  the  whole,  and  com- 
pounded for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  are  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  Viscount  Palmerston.  The 
church  was  built  m  1813,  at  a  cost  of  about  £831, 
of  which  Lord  Palmerston  gave  £92  6s.  Ifd.,  and 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  lent  £646  ds.  Id. 
Sittings  100 ;  average  attendance  25.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  each  one  officiate,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  200.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,789 ;  and  6  schools—additional  to  a  school  on  one 
of  the  islands,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wynn, 
but  the  statistics  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained — 
bad  on  their  books  285  boys  and  175  girls.  Three 
of  the  teachers  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and 
respectively  £15,  £21,  and  £25  a-year,  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

AHAPHOND,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kille- 
heney,  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
Area,  15  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  281.     Houses  48. 

AHARA,  Aghara,  or  Auguara,  a  parish  in 
the  north  of  the  barony  of  Abbeyshruel,  4^  miles 
north-east  of  Ballymahon,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I^;  area,  2,595  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  1,036.  Houses  179.  The  land, 
though  partly  bog,  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to 
that  of  some  adjacent  districts.  The  parish  is  bi- 
sected eastward  by  the  road  from  Lanesborough 
to  Mullingar ;  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  Royal 
canal  communication  with  Dublin. — Ahara  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilglass  :  which  see.  The  vicarial 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  respec- 


tively £71  78.  7i<1..  and  £37  7i.  8|d.;  and  tiie 
latter  are  impropriate  in  CoL  Fox.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  100,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,157;  and  5  hedge-schools  were  attended  by 
174  schools 

AHARNET,  Aoharnet,  or  Lisdownet,  s 
parish,  3  miles  south  of  Durrow,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  ClarmalUgh,  Queen's  co.,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Galmoy,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  Kil- 
kennv  section  contains  the  village  of  Lisdowmet  : 
whicb  see.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  2.  Area 
of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  1,393  acres;  of  the  co. 
Kilkenny  section,  5,547  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831, 2,156 ;  in  1841, 2.586.  Houses  427.  Pop. 
of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  in  1831,  354;  in  1841, 
518.  Houses  91.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Kilkenny  section,  in  1831,  1,640;  in  1841,  1,934. 
Houses  313.-— The  parish  is  situated  on  the  Nore, 
and  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Aghaboe.  The  land,  partly  arable  and  partly 
pastoral,  is  but  of  second-rate  quality.  Limestone 
abounds.  Ballvconra,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
and  on  the  banks  of  tJie  Nore,  is  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  earls  of  Kilkenny,  surrounded  by  a  fine  de- 
mesne  Ahamey  is  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage,  in  the 

dio.  of  Ossory.  Composition  for  the  rectorial  tithes, 
£226  13g.  4d. ;  for  the  vicarial  tithes,  £1 13  6s.  8d. 
The  rectory,  in  union  with  that  of  Attanagh,  con- 
stitutes the  sinecure  benefice  of  Ahamey.  Grosa 
income,  £318  19s.  6d. ;  nett,  £288  lOs.  S^A,  Pa- 
tron,  the  Crown.  The  vicarage,  in  union  with  that 
of  Attanagh,  and  with  the  rectories  of  Rosconnel 
and  Kilmenman,  constitutes  the  benefice  of  At- 
tanagh :  see  that  article.  There  is  neither  glebe- 
house  nor  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Lisdowney  is  attended  bv  460  and  800 ;  and  has  two 
officiates,  who  officiate  also  in  Clontubrit  and  White- 
gate.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  46, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,115;  and  a  National 
school  for  boys  was  aided  with  £8,  and  attended  by 
105  scholars  ;  a  National  school  for  girls  was  aided 
with  £6,  and  attended  by  108 ;  and  two  pay-schools, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school,  were  attended 
by  respectively  120  and  306. 

AHASCRAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  baronies 
of  Killian  and  Kilconnel,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  has  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  13  miles,  and 
inosculates  with  the  right  side  of  the  Suck,  1^  mile 
above  Ballinasloe ;  and  is  valuable  as  the  principal 
drainage  of  a  series  of  improved  and  of  improvable 
bogs.  It  rises  on  the  lands  of  Ashfield,  near  Glan- 
tane,  at  the  base  of  the  high  limestone  ridge  which 
separates  the  tributary  system  of  the  Shannon  from 
that  of  Lough  Corrib,  Leaving  Ashfield  [which 
see],  it  takes  its  course  through  a  grassy  sloping 
bog,  at  the  base  of  the  lands  of.  Kinclare.  From 
below  the  bog  of  Garafean,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
considerable  affluent,  to.Clonpee  bridge,  it  has  so 
trifling  a  fall,  and  is  so  choked  up  with  weeds  and 
sedgy  grass,  as  to  seem  quite  stagnant.  From  the 
tail-race  of  Clonpee  mill  to  Clonbrock  bridge,' a  dis- 
tance of  1  mile,  the  fall  is  8  feet ;  and  from  Clon- . 
brock  bridge  to  the  tail-race  below  the  bridge  of 
Ahascragh.  a  distance  of  2}  miles,  the  fall  is  22  feet. 
Two  under-shot  mills  within  the  latter  space  want 
proper  back-drains  for  the  discharge  of  surplus  water, 
and,  ill  consequence,  occasion  much  damage  to  the 
low  land  adjacent  to  the  river.  Between  Ahascragh 
bridge  and  Annabeg  mill,  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  2 A  miles,  an  aggregate  descent  of  17^  feet,  is . 
effected  by  successive  falls  over  gravel  ridges,, 
leaving  the  intermediate  stretches  quite  quiescent.' 
From  Annabeg  mill-race  to  the  junction  with  the 
Suck,  H  distance  of  2  miles,  so  trivial  a  fiUl  exists 
that,  in  winter,  the  Suck  rejects  the  river *s  tribute. 
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end  flings  back  its  tceumulations  ap  to  nearly  the 
level  of  the  tail-race  of  the  mill. 

AH ASCRAGH,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Kil- 
Uan,  Kilconnel,  and  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  The  Kilconnel  section  contains  the  town 
of  Ahascbagh  :  see  next  article.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  3 ;  area  of  the  Rillian  section,  8,250  acres ; 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  2,776;  of  the  Clonmacnoon 
section,  6,316  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
5.221 ;  in  1841,  5,38U.  Houses  625.  Pop.  of  the 
Killian  section,  in  1831,  1,333;  in  1841,  1,347. 
Houses  204.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Kilconnel  section,  in  1831,  79a;  in  1841,  902. 
Houses  141.  Pop.  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  in 
la^l,  2,244;  in  1841,  2,356.  Houses  369.  The 
surface  is  all  low  and  level,  or  diversified  with  but 
gentle  swells  and  undulations.  Tracts  of  bog,  of 
irrigated  meadow,  of  good  arable  ground,  and  of 
luxuriant  plantation,  are  so  curiously  interplaced  as 
to  look  almost  like  a  piece  of  huge  Mosaic  work. 
About  two>thirds  of  the  whole  are  good  either  for 
cultivated  pasture  or  for  cereal  crops ;  and  most  of 
the  other  third  yields  either  the  produce  of  the  for- 
est, or  fuel  for  the  peasants*  hearth.  The  beautiful 
mansions  and  demesnes  of  Clonbrock  and  Castlegar 
completely  relieve,  and  go  fiir  to  embellish,  what 
might,  without  them,  be  a  tame  and  almost  irksome 
landscape.  See  Clonbrock  and  Castlegar.  Marl, 
in  very  large  quantity,  but  of  inferior  qualit]^,  occurs 
between  the  town  of  Ahascragh  and  Lowville.  In 
the  Kilconnel  section  is  the  village  of  Killeen ;  and 
in  the  Clonmacnoon  section  are  the  villages  of  Cour- 

namucklaand  Kilglass ^^Tbis  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin*  Tithe  com- 
position, £323  9s.  3d.  .  Gross  income,  £365  9s.  3d. ; 
nett,  £277  139.  Ojd.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown 
and  the  (tiocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1814, 
hy  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  6^.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  average  at- 
tendance 80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  700,  and  has  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted,  to  182,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,472 ;  and  eight  day-schools  had  on  their 
books  378  boys  and  160  girls.  One  of  the  schools, 
attended  by  135  boys  and  50  girls,  was.  aided  with 
£40  and  perquisites  to  the  teachers,  and  with  a  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  books,  stationery,  and,  in  many 
instances,  clothes  to  the  scholars,  from  Lord  Clon- 
brock. The  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
break  their  usual  silence,,  and  say, .  respecting  this 
achool,  '*  Altogether  the  establishment  reflects  great 
credit  upon  its  patron."  Another  of  the  schools  had 
£7  a-year  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£33  12s.  6d.  through  the  hands  of  the  rector :  an* 
other  had  £15  a-year  and. a  garden,  and  la.  per 
quarter  for  each  approved  pupil,  from  Sir  Rosa  Ma- 
hon ;  and  the  others  were  all  pay-schools. 

AHASCRAGH,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Abas- 
mgh  river,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Tuam  and  Westport,  6^  miles  north-north-west 
of  Bullinasloe,  20}  east-$ioath-east  of  Tiiam,  and 
78}  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Area,  37  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  851;  in  1S41,  775.  Houses  111.  Excepting 
Ballinasloc  and  Westport,  few  towns  or  villages 
west  of  the  Shannon  can  compete,  or  even  tolerably 
compare,  with  Ahascragh,  in  cleanliness,  order,  and 
comparative  neatness.  A  prolonged  but  slow  swell 
in  the  ground  commences  at  the  river,  bears  the 
town  on  its  skirts,  and  a.<cends  with  the  rich  dot- 
tings  and  tracery  of  the  parish-church,  the  parson- 
age-faou«e,  one  ot  the  endowed  school-houses,  quick- 
sort enclo:»ure.H  and  luxuriant  fields,  to  the  warmly 
tinted  demesne  of  Castlegar.  No  air  of  pretension 
i»  vom  by  the  little  town ;  and  no  venerable  ruin  or 


chef-d'oeuvre  in  architecture  imparti  to  it  eclat ;  yet 
its  tone,  of  comfort  renders  the  sight  of  it  quite  a 
relief  to  the  eye  which  has  wandered  over  the  nu- 
merous squalid  villages  of  Connaught  A  lending- 
fund,  instituted  and  managed  by  the  benevolent 
rector,  is,  according  to  a  report  of  it  published  soma 
time  ago,  "  established  on  such  good  principles,  that, 
though  it  circulates  £3,000  annually  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  com- 
petence and  comfort  to  hundreds,  yet  it  is  not  de- 
creasing its  capital,  and  there  are  very  few  instances 
indeed  where  the  people  who  take  advantage  of  the 
loan  do  not  strictly  discharge  their  engagements.*' 
In  1842,  the  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £634,  cir- 
culated  £2,961  in  810  loans,,  and  expended  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  £20.  An  ancient  abbey,  which 
stood  at  Ath-ascrath,  is  alleged,  though  the  state- 
ment may  be  doubted,  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Cuan,  who  died  in  788.  This  St.  Cuan  is  of  course 
the  patron  saint  of  the  place ;  and  he  figures  in  some 
current  popular  legends  and  thaumaturgic  tales  which 
we  do  not  choose  to  repeat.  A  holy  well  at  the 
town  long  participated  largely,  and  stUl  participates 
to  a  degree,  in  St.  Cuan's  celebrity.  The  public 
conveyances  of  Ahascragh  are  all  in  transit, — the 
mail-coach  between  Dublin  and  Westport,  a  car  be- 
tween Ballinasloe  and  Tuam,  and  a  coach  between 
the  latter  towns  to  connect  Tuom  with  the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  canal.  As  a  post-town,  Ahascragh  has 
sub-offices  at  Ardrahan  and  Burrin.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Easter- Monday,  on  the  Wednesday  in  Trinity* 
week,  on  Aug.  25,  and  on  Nov.  24. 

AHERLOW  (Thb),  a  highly  scenic  stream,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  co.  Limerick,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  rises 
among  the  western  heights  of  the  Galtee  mountains, 
and  pursues  a  course  of  about  6  miles  northward, 
and  12  miles  eastward  to  the  Suir,  at  a  point  2  miles 
above  Cahir.  The  part  of  its  basin  or  vale,  which 
contains  the 'finest  scfenery,  and  is  called,  par  ejcot/- 
/eace,  the  glen  of  Aherlow,  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
and  14.  in  mean  breadth. .  The  Galtces,  which  fornix 
its  southern  screen,  soar  aloft  to  an  altitude  of  2,400 
feet;  and  the  Tipperary  hills,  along  the  north, 
though  various  in  height,  and  inferior  in  boldness, 
are  sufficiently  lofty  and  intricate  to  give  force  and 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  verdant  and  softly 
towering  outlines  of  the  Galtees,  the  prolonged 
sheets  of  forest  on  the  Tipperary  hills,  and  the 
breadth  and  luxuriance  of  the  intervening  plain, 
impart  to  the  river's  landscape  a  noble  richness  which 
quite  competes  with  such  wild  sublimity  as  occurs 
in  more  dpine  districts,  and  may  bear  comparison 
with  some  of  the  most  boasted  opulence  in  the  great 
natural  picture  gallery  of  Wicklow.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen  are  the  mansions  of  Riversdale  and 
Stagdale ;  near  the  middle  is  New  Forest ;  and  at 
the  lower  end.is  Aherlow -Castle.    See  Galtss 

I^UNTADTS. 

AHERN.     See  Aohern. 

AHINAGH,  or  Aghinah,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of. East  Muskerry,  2^  miles  south-soutb-east  of 
Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles; 
breadth,  4;  area,  9,420  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,442; 
in  1841,  2,699.  Houses  429.  The  surfiue  is  part 
of  the  vale  and  screens  of  the  river  Lee.  About 
800  acres  are  waste  and  mountainous,  but  for  the 
most  part  reclaimable,  and  the  rest  of  the  area  is 
good  land.  Several  large  plantations,  demesnes  of 
numsions,  and  shrubberies  of  villas,  fling  warmth  and 
covering  over  the  scenery  of  the  Lee.  On  a  steep 
rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  stands  the  castle  of 
Carrigadrohid  :  see  that  article.  A  bridge  at  this 
place,  which  communicates  with  the  neat  small  vil- 
lage of  Killinardish,  formed  a  noted  pass  in  the  wars 
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of  1()41,  and,  as  well  as  the  castle,  was  often  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  forces.  A  deep, 
gloomy,  mural-faced  glen,  called  Glin-Caum,  or  *  the 
crooked  Glen,'  conducts  the  highway  hence  toward 
Macroom.  On  each  side  is  almost  a  sheer  precipice 
of  craggy  rock,  booked,  in  a  few  places,  with  oak, 
ash,  and  birch,  and  offering  some  contributions  to 
the  herbarium  of  the  botanist.  South  of  this  glen 
stands  the  high  tower  of  Mashanaglass,  *  the  strong 
fortress,'  built  by  the  MacSwineys.  "  King  James 
I.,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1612,^*  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  directed  a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  in  behalf  of  Owen  MacSwiney, 
alias  Owen  Hogg,  of  Mashanaglass,  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  his  lands,  and  to  grant  a  patent  to 
restore  them  to  him  This  Owen  was  particularly 
recommended  to  that  prince  by  the  Lord  Dan  vers. 
President  of  Munster,  and  Sir  Richard  Morison, 
Vice-president,  for  having  performed  many  ^thful 
services  in  that  king's  reign  and  iu  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
Owen  MacSwiney,  son  to  the  above  Owen,  was 
attainted,  anno  1642,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  forfeited  his  estate." — This  par- 
ish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefiee  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £738  ds.  lid. 
Gross  income,  £776  8s.  lid.;  nett,  £630  7s.  3d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in 
1791,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £461  10s.  9J-d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120;  aver- 
age attendance  70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  460,  and  has  two  officiates,  who  officiate 
^  also  at  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Macroom.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  119,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,362 ;  and  an  infJEUit-school,  aided  with 
£16  from  subscription,  and  a  week-day  school,  and 
a  Sunday  school,  both  superintended  by  the  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  and  the  former  aided  with  £23  from 
subscription,  had  aggregately  on  their  books  28  boys 
and  46  girls. 

AHOGHILL,  a  parish,  3  miles  west  by  south  of 
Ballymena,  and  lying  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  An- 
trim, Kilconway,  Upper  Toome,  and  Lower  Toome, 
CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  Lower  Toome  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Ahoghill,  Culltbackey, 
Galgorm,  Gracehill,  and  Carnearny,  and  part 
of  the  town  of  Fortolenone  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the  Lower 
Antrim  section,  315  acres;  of  the  Kilconway  see- 
tion,  2,802  acres ;  of  the  Lower  Toome  section, 
29,8170  acres ;  of  the  Upper  Toome  section,  2,432 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  16,442 ;  in  1841, 
23,622.  Houses  4.035.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Antrim 
section,  in  1841,  303.  Houses  5a*  Pop.  of  the 
Kilconway  section,  in  1831,  3,057;  in  1841,  1,556. 
Houses  268.  Pop.  of  the  Upper  Toome  section,  in 
1831,  1,349 ;  in  1841,  1,560.  Houses  265.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower  Toome  section,  in 
1831,  10,768;  in  1841,  18,302.  Houses3,104.  The 
census  of  1831  makes  Portglenone  a  separate  parish, 
with  a  town  pop.  of  773,  and  a  rural  pop.  of  6,087  ; 
and  it  includes  among  the  villages  the  hamlet  of 
Carnearny  with  a  pop.  of  60,  which  the  census  of 
1841  makes  rural.  Hence,  the  apparent  discrepan- 
cies in  the  above  statistics.  Yet  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  and  statistics  also  make  Portglenone  a 
separate  parish:  see  Portglenone.  The  river 
Eann,  effluxing  from  Loch  Beg,  and  moving  toward 
the  north,  traces  the  western  boundary,  and  separates 
the  district  from  co.  Londonderry ;  and  the  Maine 
river,  proceeding  southward  on  its  way  to  Lough 
Neagh,  and  drinking  up  little  affluents  in  its  progress, 
drains  the  interior  and  the   east:   see   Bann  and 
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Maine.  Much  of  the  Maine's  valley  possesses  many 
amenities  and  beauties.  The  general  parochial  sur- 
face is  broken,  tumulated,  and  billy, — a  little  sea  of 
green  and  moorish  heights,  with  pendicles  of  bog, 
and  interspersions  of  meadowy  and  arable  land. 
Agriculture  was  long  a  laggard  m  the  district ;  and 
even  yet  has  not  acquired  courage  to  traverse  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  boggy  and  waste  land  which  would, 
without  much  reluctance,  yield  themselves  to  its 
dominion.  **  When  the  first  [Moravian]  colonists 
were  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  says  an  in- 
teresting account  ot  Gracehill,  inserted  in  Mason's 
Statistical  Work  on  Ireland,  **  they  found  the  land 
in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state ;  and  the  natives 
were  so  ignorant  of  husbandry,  that  they  could 
scarcely  afford  to  pay  four  shillings  rent  per  Irish 
acre  ;  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  housing  their  pota- 
toes, and  securing  them  from  the  winter's  frosts,  till 
they  learned  it  from  these  colonists."  The  manu- 
facture  of  linen  has  long  been  extensively  and  sue 
cessfully  prosecuted ;  and  the  bleaching  of  it  is 
practised  in  several  establishments  on  the  Maine. 
Galgorm-castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel, 
situated  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Ahoghill,  is  a 
quadrangular  embattled  edifice.  Five  or  six  other 
mansions  of  note  or  elegance,  a  sprinkling  of  neat 
villas,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  wood,  com- 
bine  with  the  greatly  diversified  face  of  the  country 
to  present  pleasing  natural  pictures  to  the  eye.-— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £1,015  7a* 
8d.  Gross  income,  £1,219  7s.  8d. ;  nett.  £968  2s. 
7d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  In  1835,  a  superannuated 
curate  had  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7id. ;  and  an  acting 
curate  had  the  same  amount  of  salary,  and  the  use 
of  the  glebe-house  and  its  appurtenances.  The 
church  is  so  old  that  no  record  exists  of  the  date  or 
cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings  500 ;  average  atten- 
dance, from  80  to  100.  Six  Presbvterian  meeting, 
houses  are  attended  by  respectively  60, 500,  from  250 
to  400.  from  100  to  250,  from  360  to  430,  and  from 
275  to  350.  The  Moravian  chapel  is  attended  by 
250,  and  has  two  ministers.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  400 ;  and  shares  with  Portglen- 
one chapel  the  care  of  one  officiate.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  656  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  12,027  Presbyterians,  1,052  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,932  Roman  Catholics; 
the  day-schools  amounted  to  24,  and  had  on  their 
books  610  boys  and  389  girls;  and  the  Sunday 
schools  amounted  to  16,  and  were  attended  by  a 
maximum  of  1,513  children.  Four  of  the  day- 
schools  belonged  to  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
two  received  £8  each  from  the  National  Board; 
two,  £5  each  from  Mr.  McNeill ;  two,  £5  each  from 
respectively  the  Earl  Mountcashel,  and  Mr.  Adair ; 
one,  £6  from  three  ladies  ;  one,  £2  from  the  rector ; 
and  all  the  rest  were  pay-schools.  In  1840,  12 
schools  were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board, 
and  received  aid  varying  between  £3  5s.^  and  JC19 
1 5s. ;  and  these  were  situated  at  Ahoghill,  Killy- 
garren,  Watercloney,  Lavmore,  Gortgole,  Tally- 
grawley,  Glenhue,  Cullybackey,  Moyasset,  West 
Gervaghy,  East  Gervaghy,  and  Upper  Larg. 

AHOGHILL,  a  village  in  the  above  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Maine,  and  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Ballymoney, 
3  miles  west  by  south  of  Ballymena,  and  10  miles 
north. north-west  of  Antrim.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  421  ;  in  1841,  477.  Houses  88.  It  is  a 
neat  well-built  segregation  of  houses ;  excels  most 
Irish  villages  in  cleanliness  and  an  aspect  of  comfort ; 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  vicinity  of  several  handsome 
villas.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  4th  ;  Aug.  26th,  and 
Dec.  5th ;  and  monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  saia 
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of  linen.  The  village  is  the  i^at  ef  a  preifbytery  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ireland;  and  the  site  of  no  fewer  than  three  ef  its 
Rieeting-hou<es.  The  presbytery  comprehends  13 
oongregatioBs.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  village  was  the  seat  also  of  a 
presbytery  of  the  Secession  synod.  In  1839-40,  a 
Medical  Dispensary,  in  Ahoghill,  under  the  Bally, 
mena  Poor-law  union,  received  £75  lis.,  expended 
£70  2ii,  3Ad.,  and  administered  to  600  patients. 
This  dispenVary,  and  another  at  Toome,  are  the  only 
medical  charities  within  the  union. 

AILE.     See  Ayle. 

AILEACH,  or  Grianan  of  Aileacu,  a  very 
ancient  and  interesting  fortiilice,  the  quondam  palace 
of  the  early  Irish  kings  of  the  north,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  crowns  a  hill  upwards  of  800  feet  above 
sea-level,  near  the  head  of  Lough  S  willy  ;  and  com- 
mands a  clear  and  extensive  view  of  the  exquisite 
landscape  of  the  lake.  An  antique  paved  road  leads 
up  to  Aileach,  *  the  Stone  Fortress  ;'  and  three  con- 
centric earthen  ramparts  surround  H,  and  are  pierced, 
opposite  the  road,  by  a  hollow  passage.  The  areas 
within  the  ramparts  are  respectively  5^  acres,  4  acres, 
and  I  acre.  Aileach  itself  encloses  a  circular  area  of 
4t^  feet  in  diameter;  and  consists  of  an  enormous 
stone  wall,  of  from  1 1^  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  at 
present  6  feet  in  height.  A  terrace  is  carried  round 
tbe  interior,  and  descended  by  flights  of  steps.  Two 
corridors,  each  2  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  cora- 
nience  at  the  door-way,  but  do  not  communicate 
with  it,  and,  perforating  the  wall  round  one  half  of 
the  circumf(*rence,  open  into  the  interior.  A  small 
oblong  building,  apparently  more  modern  than  the 
fortress,  stands  in  the  centre.  The  whole  masonry 
is  rude, — uncoursed,  unchiselled,  uncemented.  Ail- 
each was  built  by  Eochy  Ollahir,  one  of  the  earliest 
Iri<h  kings  whose  names  and  storied  reigns  bear  any 
marks  of  authenticity;  and,  in  1,101,  it  was  captured, 
reduced,  and  dilapidated,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  in  revenge  of  the  destruction  three  years 
before  of  Kincora  in  Clare,  by  Donnel  MacLoughlin, 
king  of  Ulster.  Such  historical  facts  as  we  have 
Ktatcd  respecting  the  fortress,  and  a  crowd  of  minute 
ones  respecting  its  origin,  builders,  and  architecture, 
are  vouched  by  an  Irish  poem,  recently  brought  to 
ViK^it,  appearing  to  have  been  written  before  the  year 
1 100,  and  believed  to  be  authentic. 

AIRD'S  SNOUT.     See  Giant's  Cacsetvay. 

ALAND'S  BAY,  a  small  bay  between  Brown- 
ston  Head  and  SNviney  Head,  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Gualtiere,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 

ALISH.     See  Rathktran. 

ALLANSTOWN,  a  conspicuous  bill  on  the  left 
of  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  4  miles 
north-west  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is 
partially  wooded,  and  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  demesne 
of  Allanstown  includes  tbe  bill,  and  stretches  along 
its  northern  base. 

ALLEN  AND  MILLTOWN.  a  Roman  Catholic 
parUh  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  statistics  are 
given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions.  Sec  also 
Allen  (Island  of). 

ALLEN*  (Boo  of),  a  vast  but  undefined  extent 
of  boi?  in  Leiri>ter,  chiefly  in  co.  Kildare  and  in  King's 
and  Queen's  co.  The  name  designates,  not  one  con- 
tinuous morass,  but  nearly  all  the  series  of  bogs  in 
leinster  north  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  mountains,  south 
of  the  parallel  of  Mullingar,  and  east  of  the  Shannon. 
The  bogs  are  generally  distinct,  sometimes  far  apart, 
and  usually  separated  by  belts,  or  even  high  ridges 
of  dry  country;  and  they  incline  toward  different 
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rivers,  as  their  natural  direction  for  drainage.  At  obco 
tbe  largest,  the  least  interrupted,  and  the  most  char- 
acteristically featured  portion  of  the  series,  expands 
principally  in  the  north-west  of  Kildare,  and  westward 
thence  into  King's  ce. ;  and  this  is  often  designated* 
par  excellence,  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  Kildare  por- 
tion of  this  bog  has  been  estimated  at  36,430  English 
acr-es,  with  an  average  elevation  above  low  water  of 
270  feet ;  the  western  portion,  sometimes  called  the 
Barrow  bog,  is  about  41,075  acres  in  extent,  with 
an  average  height  above  low  water  of  266  feet.  The 
peat  of  four  of  the  bogs  reported  on  bv  Mr.  Griffith, 
varies  in  depth  from  12  feet  to  42,  and  averages  25 ; 
on  the  surface,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  toe  moss 
plants  ;  to  the  depth  of  about  10  feet,  it  is  a  mass  of 
moss  fibres,  in  different  stages  of  decomposition; 
through  a  further  depth  of  averageW  10  feet,  it  con- 
sists of  a  light  blackish  brown  turf,  with  the  mossy 
fibres  still  visible,  but  not  perfect ;  at  a  further  depth, 
the  turf  becomes  blacker  and  more  compact;  and  near 
the  bottom,  it  forms  s  dense  black  substance  which, 
when  dried,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  bitumin- 
ous coal ;  and  is  susceptible  q(  a  considerable  polish. 
The  beg  rests  generally  on  s  stratum  of  yellow  or  blue 
clay,  from  I  to  6  feet  tnick ;  everywhere  beneath  the 
clay,  to  a  depth  unknown,  lies  a  mixed  mass  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel.  The  scenery  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen  is  monotonous  and  dismal  to  a  degree  quite 
oppressive;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Grand  canal — that  great  path  of 
passenger-transit  for  all  classes,  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietor to  the  -penniless  peasant — it  is  an  object  bet- 
ter known  and  more  talked  of  than  its  repulsive 
character  would  seem  to  promise.  **  For  many 
miles,"  says  Brewer,  "  which  to  the  traveller  ap- 
pear '  lengthening  as  he  goe»,*  few  objects  shoot 
above  the  gloomy  plain,  and  awaken  the  fatigued 
attention.  In  the  distance,  it  is  true,  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow,  mingling  with  the  skies  of  the  horizon, 
suggest  hints  of  the  earthly  elysium  enjoyed  by  more 
fortunate  tourists  in  that  quarter ;  but  the  exercise 
of  fancy  excited  by  this  distant  prospect,  merely  in- 
creases distaste,  by  provoking  in  the  mind  a  strong 
degree  of  contrast."  Over  many  a  mile,  too,  not 
even  a  distant  height  or  an  adjacent  human  dwelling, 
or  one  fruit  of  cultivation,  occurs  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressive tedium ;  and  a  traveller,  who  possesses  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  landscape,  is  for  the  mo- 
ment, glad  of  such  a  poor  object  as  an  occaMonal 
heathy  hillock,  or  the  more  welcome  occurrence  of 
a  gravelly  ridge  to  hide  from  his  view  the  boggy 
chaos.  Much  of  the  better  portions  of  bog  near 
the  canal  has  been  cut  into  turf  for  the  supply  of 
the  Dublin  market  The  miserable  habitations  of 
the  turf-cutters  have  long  been  the  subject  of  re- 
mark, and  are  described  by  Dr.  Walsh,  the  histo- 
rian of  Dublin,  in  terras  which  have  drawn  the 
attention  and  excited  the  wonder  of  individuals 
personally  unacquainted  with  Ireland.  '*  The  first 
care  of  a  turf-cutter,"  says  he,  **  is  to  seek  a  dry 
bank  above  the  influence  of  floods ;  and  here  he 
excavates  his  future  habitation  to  such  a  depth  that 
little  more  is  vi>ible  than  the  roof.  This  is  some- 
times covered  with  scanty  thatch,  but  oftener  with 
turf  pared  from  the  bog,  which,  as  the  herbage  is 
upwards,  so  perfectly  assimilates  with  the  sur- 
rounding  scenery,  that  the  eye  would  pass  over  it 
unneticed,  were  it  not  undeceived  by  a  number  of 
children  sallying  from  a  hole  on  one  side,  accom- 
panied frequently  by  the  cut,  the  pig,  and  the 
goat,  the  joint  inmates  of  the  hovel ;  and  some- 
times a  cloud  of  smoke  which,  finding  no  oiner 
vent,  issues  through  the  roof,  which,  from  its  slight 
texture,  is  everywhere  pervious  to  it,  betrays  the 
habitation."     Yet  such  hideous  abodes,  such  graves 
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of  living  men,  are  rery  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
the  Bog  of  Allen ;  and  may,  in  numerous  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  espedally  west  of  the  Shannon,  be 
Men,  both  singly  and  in  little  clusters,  entombed 
in  even  mere  pendicles  of  bog.  Often  have  we 
seen  them,  and  often  looked  till  emotion  became 
too  painful  to  be  continued;  and  we  have  beheld 
them— as  who  has  not  who  knows  Ireland? — in 
circumstances  where  the  moss-water  trickling  down 
the  sidles  of  the  hut-excavation  was  a  substitute 
for  the  feature  of  warmth  and  smoke  in  Dr. 
Walsh's  picture,  and  where  stem  want,  or  the 
misery  of  a  famishing  human  creature  nestling 
among  a  little  straw,  was  a  substitute  for  the  fea- 
ture of  *  the  nig  and  the  goat.' 

ALLEN  (Island  of),  a  cultivated  tract  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  4 
miles  eavt-Bouth-east  of  Rathangan,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  Length,  4k  miles;  breadth,  S.  It  has 
its  name  of  island  solelv  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  wholly  surrounded  by  bog.  The  surface,  on 
all  sides,  but  especially  on  the  north-west,  rises 
very  rapidly  from  the  bog;  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  series  of  abrupt  and  broken  hillocks. 
On  the  south-west  rises,  among  other  inequalities, 
the  hill  of  Allen,  a  steep  conical  eleration  of  about 
300  feet  in  altitude.  This  hill.  'Dun  Almhain,' is 
as  stoutly  contended  for  as  one  of  Ossian's  locali- 
ties  as  probably  any  place  in  Scotland;  and  is 
supposed  to  present  the  scene  of  action  between 
Fingal  and  Cathmor.  Macpherson,  however,  and 
not  Oiisian,  is  regarded  as  the  author;  and  he  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
epic,  an  Irish  poem,  called  Oath  Almhain,  written 
by  Tome  Eigis,  about  the  year  1310.  The  cave  of 
Bran,  the  tomb  of  0$car,  Bran's  fountain,  and  other 
local  objects  of  the  poem,  are  likewise  fondly  iden- 
tified with  places  in  the  monarch  bog  of  Ireland. 
The  northern  edge  of  the  island  consists  of  a  stra- 
tified and  unusually  silicified  limestone,  which  is 
quarried  principally  as  a  building-stone ;  over  the 
next  two  miles,  it  consists  of  limestone  gravel,  the 
stones  of  which  are  usually  veined  %vith  Lydian 
stone  ;  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Allen,  it  consists  of 
a  species  of  conglomerate,  iuterstratified  with  mica- 
ceou*  clay;  and  the  hill  of  Allen  itself  consists  of 
amorphous  line-grained  greenstone.  The  Grand 
canal  traverses  the  north-eastem  margin  of  the 
island;  the  Milltown  canal  traverses  the  western 
margin;  the  village  of  Robertstown  stands  on  the 
former ;  and  the  small-  village,  called  Leap  of  Allen, 
stands  near  the  latter,  and  at  the  north  base  of  Allen 
Hill.  See  Ktlmaogue  and  Robertstowk.  Three 
miles  west  of  Robertstown  are  Ballvteague castle, 
and  a  limestone  quarry.  The  noble  famil v  of  Allen, 
originally  English,  afterwards  Dutch,  and  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  Irish,  takes  the  title  of  Viscount 
from  the  island  of  Allen. 

ALLEN  (Lough),  a  large  lacustrine  expansion 
in  Cotmaught,  variously  regarded  as  the  source  of 
the  Shannon,  and  as  the  first  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
into  which  that  river  expands.  Excepting  a  portion 
of  the  south-west  margin,  which  washes  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  co.  of  Roscommon,  the  whole  lake  is 
within  the  co.  of  Leitrim.  It  extends  north  and 
south,  and  measures  between  its  extreme  points,  6| 
by  2^  miles.  The  Slievenerrin  and  Dowbally  moun- 
tains,  which  screen  it  on  the  east,  have  a  heiglit  of 
from  1 .400  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  Brah- 
lieve,  SUeve-Corkagh,  and  Munterkenny  mountains, 
which  screen  it  on  the  east,  and  which  send  off  a 
continuous  range  of  heights  to  Sligo  bay,  attain  an 
altitude  of  about  1 ,400  feet ;  and  both  screens  are 
steep,  yet  not  precipitous,  and  fall  off  in  skirting 
flopes  to  the  lake.     Though  four  islets,  and  various 


little  rocky  promontories  break  the  uniformitv  of 
the  water's  surface  and  outline,  only  one  of  these 
objects,  O'Reilly's  island,  near  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
has  any  bulk  or  character  to  challenge  notice.  The 
varied  shores,  the  imposing  heights,  and  occasionally 
the  tempestuated  waters,  unite  to  form  a  landscape, 
which,  while  decidedly  picturesque,  is  greatly  inferior 
to  multitudlnouf  scenes  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Ireland.  Though  some  well-grown  groves  of  fir 
appear  On  the  little  demesne  of  Mount  Allen,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  some  young  but  small  plan- 
tations are  rising  around  several  other  houses  upon 
the  shores,  wood  is,  for  such  a  situation,  deplor- 
ably scimty,  and  migfht,  with  almost  as  good  an  efiect 
upon  economy  as  upon  the  embellishing  of  the  scen- 
ery, be  drawn  in  vast  broad  sheets  far  up  the  moun- 
tains. Even  tillage  upon  the  slopes  has  effected 
few  results,  and  is  as  unskilful  as  inert.  Though  lim- 
ited cultivation,  and  scattered  cottages,  and  amall 
farm-houses  may  be  distinguished  at  intervals  all 
round  the  lake  ;  and  though  the  little  town  of  Druni- 
shambo  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  tlie  efflux  of  the 
Shannon,  shows  its  cluster  of  houses  and  its  new 
church ;  yet  bogs,  heaths,  roeks,  broken  escarpments 
and  naked  declivities,  so  greatly  predominate,  as,  in 
spite  of  the  lake's  own  amenities,  to  produce  an 
impression  rather  of  churlish  power  than  of  grand 
beauty.  The  Lough,  though  witnhi  6  or  7  miles  of  the 
sources  of  the  Shannon's  head-streams,  and  sending 
off  that  monarch  river  of  Ireland  in  a  long  progress, 
through  most  of  Connaught  and  of  Monster  to  the 
ocean,  lies  only  100  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  quite  as  much  by  the  tumbling  and 
headlong  impetuosity  of  the  streams  which  fall  into 
it,  as  by  the  sleeping  quietude  of  that  which  it  dis- 
charges. Tempestuous  winds  often  debouch  from 
the  gorges  or  rush  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
toss  the  lake  into  a  vexed  and  broken  sea  of  foam 
and  billow.  The  lake,  as  to  its  depth  of  water,  is 
not  only  navigable,  but  has  the  fiiroe  among  the 
vulgar  of  being  in  some  places  unfathomable.  Its 
shores,  however,  present  few  tolerable  landing- 
places  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  dock  and 
quay  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Irish  Mining 
Company  for  the  shipping  of  coal,  they  have  not 
been  improved  by  art  From  the  want  of  mooring- 
grounds  and  places  of  shelter,  combined  with  the 
suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls,  the  lake  cannot 
be  navigated  without  danger,  aAd  is  fiir  lest  useful 
than  it  will  probably  soon  become  when  soitable 
harbours  shall  be  formed.  At  the  head  of  a  narrow 
bay  where  the  Shannon  departs,  a  canal  goes  off  to 
form  a  navigable  communication  with  the  river  fiu*- 
ther  down ;  and  here  exist  a  small  trading  establish- 
ment and  some  conveniences  for  mooring  boats. 
Close  to  this  place,  limestone  rock  comes  down  to 
nearly  the  water's  edge,  and  has  been  profitably 
worked  in  some  large  quarries  and  kilns.  The  lake 
possesses  the  peculiar  importance  of  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  small  coal  district  of  Connaught ;  the 
Arigna  and  the  Drumshambo  divisions  of  the  dis- 
trict being  on  opposite  sides.  Improvements  in  aad 
near  the  lake  recommended  by  tbe  Commitsioners 
for  Improving  the  Shannon  Navigation,  will  be 
noticed  in  other  articles.  See  Aeigna,  Dbux- 
8HANBO,  and  Shannon. 

ALLIHIES,  a  copper  mine,  and  a  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilnamanagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Post-town,  Castletown- Bcrehaven.  Tbetr 
situation  is  on  Ballydonagan-bay,  not  far  from  the 
point  of  the  long  peninsula  which  screens  the  west 
side  of  Bantry-bav  ;  and  their  features,  as  seen  from 
the  north-east,  blend  with  the  surrounding  boldly- 
contoured  country,  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  the  per- 
spective of  the  Ballinskeiligs  bay  and 
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isliinds  to  proiluce  a  landscape  of  great  strength  and 
brilliance.  The  mine  is  worked  by  steun  and 
water,  and  employs  from  1,200  to  1,500  men.  Its 
annual  produce  is  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  and 
sells  for  £9  per  ton.  The  ore  is  conreved  to  Swan* 
sea  for  sale ;  and  supplies  of  timber  and  other  bulky 
requisites  are  obtained  by  sea.  An  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  mine  occurs  on  pp.  74 — ^79,  Vol.  I.  of 
Lady  Chatterton's  *  Rambles.'  The  village  is  only 
one  of  a  series  which  are  dependent  on  the  mines. 
Area,   13  acres.     Pop.,  in  1^1,  196.     Houses  38. 

See  KlLNAMAMAGH. 

ALLO.     See  Allva. 

ALI«-SA1NTS,  an  islet  m  Lough-Ree,  barony 
of  RatbcUne,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  Area,  about 
291  acres.  A  rich  monastenr  on  the  islet  is 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in 
the  vear  544;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  re- 
founded  by  the  family  of  Dillon  of  Dnimrany.  Its 
?'operty  was  granted,  at  the  suppression,  to  Sir 
atrick  BamwelL  The  islet  is  inhabited  and  cul- 
tivated. 

ALL-SAINTS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe, 
CO.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lies  6  miles  west  of  Lon- 
donderry ;  and  contains  the  village  of  Newtown- 
Contngham:  which  see.  Length,  7  miles ;  breadth, 
upwards  of  4;  area,  9,674  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.172;  in  1841,  4,280.  Houses  711.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,094.  Houses  682.  The 
western  frontier  is  part  of  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilty.  The  land  of  the  parish  is,  in  general,  very 
^ood ;  the  soil  is  productive,  and  experiences  some 
improvement  in  cultivation  ;  and  such  bogs  as  exist 
are  beneficial  for  fuel. — This  parish  is  ecdesiasti- 
rally  viewed  as  pert  of  the  parish  of  Taiwhboyne ; 
yet  forms  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe. 
Gross  income,  £105  1  Is.  4a  ;  nett,  £89 5s.  Patron, 
the  incumbent  of  Taughboyne.  The  church  was 
built  previous  to  1734;  but  at  what  cost  is  not 
known.  Sittings  250 ;  average  attendance  90.  Two 
meeting-houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  one 
formerly  Secessional,  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of 
rUter,  are  attended  by  respectively  400  and  180. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1 ,040 ;  and  is  officiated  in  on  every  alternate  Sun- 
day by  one  of  two  clergymen,  who  officiate  also  in 
the  chapels  of  Taughboyne  and  Raymoghy.  In 
1834,  762  of  the  inhabitants  were  members  of  the 
Established  church,  1,784  were  Presbyterians,  and 
1,596  were  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year, 
5  day-schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £20 
annually  from  subscription,  and  another  with  £2 
from  subscription  and  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's 
benefaction — had  on  their  books  116  boys  and  63 

firls  ;  and  a  Sunday  school  had  24  boys  and  16  girls, 
n  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  at  New- 
town-Conyngham. 

ALLUA,  or  Allo  (Tub),  a  small  but  romantic 
river,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co. 
Limerick,  but  chie0y  in  that  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  rises  among  the  Mulloghareirk  moun- 
tains, and  pursues  a  j^outh-easterl v  course  of  7  miles, 
and  a  southerly  course  of  9  miles,  to  the  Black- 
water,  about  a  mile  above  Clonmeen.  The  river, 
if  measured  in  its  sinuo!>ities,  has  a  much  longer  run 
than  we  have  stated ;  it  is  abruptly  and  almost  con- 
stantly, though  never  sweepingly,  sinuous  ;  it  is  im- 
petuous and  fitful,  and  descends  for  the  most  part  a 
mountain-path  ;  and  it  iiv-ashes  the  town  of  Kanturk, 
and  receives  there  its  principal  affluent,  the  Dallua. 
Spenser  Mngs  this  river,  but  in  a  style  which,  however 
suitable  to  a  poet,  would  ill  befit  a  topographist ;  for 
he  makes  it  tumble  from  mountains  which  are  some 
wWc*  distant  from  any  part  of  it,~tbe  mountains  of 
i^litvelogher.     Another  poet  more  correctly  sings 


"  And  AUo,  Irr  fam'd  Spenser  styled  the  Strang 
Irapetuoas  from  her  mountains  rolls  along  ; 
Kanturk's  proud  ruins  soften  in  her  course. 
And  Joins  her  sister  hut  «rith  half  her  force." 

^  ALLUA,  or  Lca,  a  lake  formed  by  the  expaii* 
tion  of  the  river  Lee,  and  terminating  a  mile  west 
of  Inchegeelagh,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  about  3 
miles^  in  length,  but,  in  many  places,  is  inconsider* 
able  in  breadth.  The  new  road  to  Bantry  winds 
beautifully  along  the  shore ;  and  the  Berehaven  line 
of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  will 
pass  along  the  northern  margin.  The  scenery  of 
the  lake  is  mountainous  and  naturally  imposmgi 
but  has  been  grievously  impaired,  and  stnpped  almost 
to  savageness,  by  the  destruction  of  woods  whidi 
sheeted  its  shores  and  islets. 

ALLUYN,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Ballintobber, 
CO,  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  half-a- 
mile  north  of  Pallinlough;  measures  1|  mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth;  extends  north- 
ward  and  sotithward  ;  and  discharges  its  superAuent 
water  eastward,  by  way  of  Castlerea,  to  the  river 
Suck. 

ALLYKOYS.     See  Allihies. 

ALMORITIA,  Ballymoran,  or  Mokaw stowit, 
a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of 
Rathconrath,  2|  miles  north -north-east  of  Bally« 
more,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles } 
breadth,  3;  area.  2,205  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  675} 
in  1841,  700.  Houses  122.  The  surface  declines 
to  the  west ;  and  is  drained  by  an  affluent  of  the 
Inny.  The  land  is  various  in  quality ;  and  averages 
rather  less  than  30s.  per  acre  in  annual  value.  The 
road  from  Mullingar  to  Athlone  passes  through  tho 

interior Almoritia   is  a    rectory  in    the  dio.   of 

Meatfa ;  and,  jointly  with  the  rectory  of  Pierce^ 
TOWN,  [which  tee,]  constitutes  the  benefice  of 
Almoritia.  Length,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3.  Tithe 
composition  of  Almoritia  parish,  jC70.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £231 ;  nett,  £194  6s.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1815,  bj 
means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  60;  average  at< 
tendance,  between  30  and  40.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  is  at  Ballinacurra  in  Piercetown.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  Almoritia  parish  amounted 
to  16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  678;  the  Pro- 
testants  of  the  union  to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,731.  A  hedge-school,  the  only  place  of 
education  in  Almoritia,  was,  in  1834,  attended  by. 
no  more  than  about  12  children. 

ALNAPEST,  a  short  range  of  mountain,  in  the 
south' west  comer  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  coi 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  forms  part  of  the  south  screen 
of  the  river  Finn,  and  of  one  of  its  affluents,  and  is 
situated  15  miles  west  by  south  of  Lifford. 

ALTAHONEY,  a  mountain  near  the  central 
water-shed  of  the  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  seems 
half  calcareous ;  is  very  full  of  white  calcareous  spar, 
which  the  natives  have  mistaken  for  silver  ore ;  and 
yields,  in  some  places,  an  excellent  material  for  tomb- 
stones, window-stools,  and  other  works  of  coarre 
marble.  Out  of  some  flags  of  this  fine  limestone* 
the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson,  the  author  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  the  county,  took  large  cubes  oC 
martial  pyrites. 

ALTYMASS.     See  Atttmass. 

AMATRAS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  hi  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Post-town,  Rockcorry.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
sions. 

AMBROSETO  WN,  a  parish  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  barony  of  Bargy,  6  miles  south  by  west  of 
Taghmon,  ro.  Wexford,  Ijcinstcr.  It  contains  the 
vilUige  of  Tujllycamna:  which  tec.    Length,  2| 
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miles;  broadth,  \\;  area,  2,197  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  889 ;  in  1841, 690.  Houses  131.  Pop»  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  567-  Houses  103w  The 
townlands  of  Rochcstown  and  Ballingeal  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ecclesiastical  parish ;  so  that  the  pop. 
of  that  parish,  in  1831,  was  1,045.  The  surface 
declines  to  the  south ;  and  is  drained  by  a  rivulet 
which  empties  itself  into  Ballytueige  bay,  distant  2 
miles.  All  the  land  is  good ;  and  some  of  it  b  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  first  quality  in  the  county Am- 

brosetown  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns;  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Duncormuck  :  which 
see*  Tithe  composition,  £138  9s.  3d.  There  is 
neither  church  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  738 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  extra-parochial 
townlands  to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  151. 
Two  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  the  use 
of  two  acres  of  land — were  attended,  in  1834,  by 
61  boys  and  39  girls. 

ANACLOAN,  or  Annaghclone,  a  parish  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  barorw  of  Upper  Ivtagh,  4 
miles  south-east  by  south  of  Banbridge,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth,  1^  ;  area,  6,544 
acres,  1  rood,  34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,426;  in 
1841,  3,423.  Houses  654.  The  surface  declines 
north-westward ;  and  is  drained  by  the  Bann.  The 
land,  though  of  second-rate  quality,  is  in  excellent 

cultivation This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore.  Tithe  composition, 
£im  38.  8d.  Gross  income,  £352  6s.  2d.;  nett, 
£310  I5s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  J^d.  The  date  and  cost 
of  the  church's  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  200 ; 
average  attendance,  from  30  to  50.  Two  meeting, 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Seces- 
sion Synod,  are  each  attended  by  about  200;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  about  500.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  194  Churchmen,  1,596 
Fresbyteriansr  and  1,696  Roman  Catholics ;  and  7 
day-schools  had  on  their  books  269  boys  and  159 
girls.  Two  of  the  schools  belonged  respectively  to 
the  National  Board  and  the  Hibernian  Society,  and 
two  were  respectively  parochial  and  classical. 

ANADORN,  or  Blackstaff  (The),  a  rivirict 
of  the  barony  of  Kinelearty,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
runs  a  south-south-westerly  course  of  about  5  miles, 
to  the  iinier  bay  of  Dundrum  ;  and,  immediately 
above  its  embouchure,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

ANADORN,  an  ancient  but  decayed  village,  in 
the  parish  of  Longhanisland,  barony  of  Kinelearty, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  93;  in  1841, 
not  specially  returned.  It  stands  on  the  stream 
just  noticed,  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  and  is  about 
4  miles  west  of  Downpatrick.  An  eminence  in  its 
vicinity,  called  Castle  Hill,  was  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  ancient  sept  of  MacArtanes.  This 
sept  held  sway  over  the  western  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kinelearty,  the  whole  of  the  barony  of  Dufi!erin, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  barony  of  Castlereagh. 
"  They  were,"  say  the  Editors  of  *  the  Ancient  and 
the  Present  State  of  the  County  of  Down,*  published 
in  1744, — **  They  were  neighbours  to  the  Mageni- 
»e»,  and  sprung  from  the  same  head,  viz.,  from 
Conall  the  son  of  Coalbhaig,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  hundred-and-thirty-secondth  King  of  Ire- 
land, about  the  year  of  Christ  357."  A  very  pretty 
imcestry,  and  right  stoutly  vouched!  Assigning 
30  years  to  each  stalwart  Milesian,  as  the  average 
period  of  a  reign,  the  first  of  the  Irish  Kings  whose 
long  descent  of  blood  circled  in  the  veins  of  the 
MacArtanes  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Adam  !  1  Near  the  castle  is  or  was  a  cairn,  enclos- 
iiig  a  chamber   of  60  feet  in    diameter,   whence 


were  taken  earthen  urns,  containing  ashes  of  human 
bofies. 

ANAFANE,  a  glen  in  the  barony  of  Balluiacor, 
CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  extends  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glendalough ;  and  is  the  locality  of  important  lead 
mines.  A  new  road,  joining  the  Great  Dublin  and 
Wexford  line  by  TuUow,  traverses  the  glen. 

ANAHILT,  or  Annahilt,  a  parish,  3^  miles 
south-east  of  Hillsborough,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Kinelearty,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Iveagh, 
CO.  Down.  Ulster.  Length.  4^  miles ;  breadth.  31 ; 
area  of  the  Kinelearty  section.  708  acres ;  of  the 
Iveagh  section,  6,069  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  3J55;  in  1841,  3,551.  Houses  650.  Pop. 
of  the  Kinelearty  section,  in  1831,  383;  in  1844', 
432.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  Iveagh  section,  in 
1831,  3,372;  in  1841,  3.119.  Houses  571.  The 
surface  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  hillocks  vary- 
ing from  20  to  60  acres  eacn  in  area,  and  of  in- 
tervening fiats  small  in  extent  when  arable,  and 
somewhat  less  contracted  when  boggy.  The  hills, 
as  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  sweep  round  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  they  are  steepest  on  the 
north  side,  and,  along  with  the  general  surface,  are 
drained  northward ;  and  they  present,  in  the  undi^ 
lating  lines  of  their  summit,  a  pleasing  perspective 
behind  a  soft  landscape.  Of  the  whole  parochial 
area,  465  acres  consist  of  bogs  and  lakes,  175  of 
irreclaimable  rocks,  and  the  remainder  of  as  good 
arable  land,  on  an  average,  as  any  in  the  county. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Aghrt  and  Erne  :  which  see. 
Slates,  excellent  in  colour,  size,  and  durability,  have 
long  been  quarried  in  the  townland  of  Cluntogh. 
Greywacke  and  schistose  rocks  prevail;  and  are  tra- 
versed by  numerous  dykes  of  basalt,  of  the  same 
appearance  and  composition  as  the  great  basaltic 
field  of  Antrim.  The  cemetery  around  the  church 
is  of  great  antiquity  and  curious  interest.  A  fort 
which  surrounds  it  is  the  innermost  of  four  en- 
closures, which  include  at  least  nine  acres,  and  slope 
to  the  east  in  a  regular  glacis.  It  had  formerly  a 
morass  on  three  sides ;  and  must,  previous  to  the 
invention  of  cannon,  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strenjfth.  To  this  post  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  retreated, 
in  1641,  when  repulsed  at  Lisburn  by  Sir  John 
Rawdon.  "Within  the  fort  have  been  foufid  several 
querns,  a  handsome  grenade,  and  a  six-pound  can>  . 
non-ball.  Numerous  tiny  forts  on  the  hills,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  only  one  trench  and  dit^Hi ;  and 
are  of  the  kind  so  common  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land. The  parish  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from 
Downpatrick  to  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  and  Lisburn, 
and  by  that  from  Lisburn  to  Rathfriland — Anahilt 
is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  diok  of 
Eh-omore.  Tithe  composition,  £367  5s.  4d.  Gross 
income,  £501  5s.  4d. ;  nett,  £412  178.  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a  stipend  of 
£70.  The  church  was  built  in  1741 ;  and  recdfed, 
in  1768,  the  addition  of  a  tower,  at  the  expense  of 
the  first  marquis  of  Downshire.  Sittings  150; 
average  attendance  230.  A  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house at  Lough  Aghry,  is  attended  by  1,500:  A 
second  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  called  that  of 
Aiiubilt-,  actually  stands  within  Hillsborough.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  821  Churchmen, 
2,812  Presbyterians,  4  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  199  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  John  Dubor- 
dieu,  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of 
Down  and  of  Antrim,  was  rector,  of  Anahilt  wbeir 
he  published  these  works  ;  and,  in  an  account  of  hit 
parish  which  appears  in  Mason's  Parochial  Survey, 
he  says :  **  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the 
parish  of  Anahilt  was  claimed  by  any  Roman  Catlio* 
lie  clergyman,  as  there  was  only  one  family  of  thaf 
denomination  in  it."    Five  schools — each  of  two*flC 
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which  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  a  1efi:acy — 
were  aggregately  attended,  in  1834,  by  273  boys 
and  166  girU. 

ANAKISST,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cioyne  and  Ross.  Post-town»  Mallow.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
sions. 

ANAMULT.     See  Annamult. 

ANAVERNA,  the  beautifully  situated  residence 
of  the  late  Baron  M*ClelIaiid,  4  miles  north  of  Dun- 
dalk,  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  Leinster. 

ANB ALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilrooylan, 
barony  of  Clare,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  stands 
oil  the  Clare  river  about  12  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  town  of  Gal  way.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruin  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  curious  periodical  lakes  of  the  country  called 
turloughs.  This  lake  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river,  and  bears  the  emphatic  name  of  Turlough- 
morc.  Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
224 ;  in  1841,  229.     Houses  34. 

ANDEURO \V,  a  brief  chain  of  small  and  sceni. 
cally  uninteresting  lakes,  in  Cunnemara,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  They  lie  7  or  8  miles  west  of 
Oujchterard,  and  are  pas^^ed  by  a  tounst  on  his  way 
to  Clifden. 

ANDREW.  (St.)     See  Dublw. 

ANDREWS.  (St.)     See  Inch. 

ANDREWS  (St.),  an  union  or  united  parish,  in 
the  barony  of  Arde^,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  consists 
of  the  parishes  of  Ballyhalbert,  Ballywalter, 
and  Innisii ARGY  [see  these  articles] ;  and  lies  be- 
tween Strangford  Lough  and  the  sea,  comprehending 
the  moiit  easterly  land  in  Ireland.  length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  3^ ;  area,  12,907  acres,  and  18  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831.  7,618;  in  1^1,  7,590.  Houses  1,428. 
The  parishes  were  perpetually  united  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  whence  the  union 
has  lis  name,  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  John 
de  Courcy,  fir»t  Lord  Kin^tale,  for  Benedictine  monks; 
and  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lonley,  in  Normandy. 
Its  popular  name  was  the  Black  Abbey.  At  the 
general  suppression,  it  was*  seized  by  the  0*Neils  ; 
and,  after  their  rebellion,  it  was  successively  vested 
in  the  crown,  granted  to  Lord  Ckmeboys,  trans- 
mitted by  assignment  to  Viscount  Ardes,  and,  finally, 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Armagh. — This  union  is  a 
triad  of  vicarages  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  X.')92  6s.  8d.  Gross  income, 
£469  16s.  8d. ;  nett.  £404  6s.  M.  Patron,  the 
archbishop  of  Arnuigh.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £784  13s.  5<1. ;  and  they  are  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  archbishop  by  Francis  Savage,  Esq.,  of 
Glasstry.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  situated  in  Innishargy  parish,  in  the 
centre  of  the  union  ;  wa><  built  in  1704  ;  and  has  since 
been  repeatedly  repaired  and  improve<l  at  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners.  Sittings  200 ;  average  atten- 
dance 80.  Three  meeting-houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  attended  by  respectively  380,  300,  and 
from  80  to  100;  an  Independent  meeting-house  by 
350 ;  and  a  Prcsbvterian  Remonstrant  meeting-house 
by  100.  In  1834',  the  inhabitants  were  S84  Church- 
men, 4,600  Presbyterians,  1,493  other  ProtesUnt 
di:<senters,  and  1,307  Roman  Catholics ;  and  10  day- 
schools  and  2  infant-schools  had  on  their  books  311 
boys  and  229  girls.  Three  of  the  day-schools  were 
each  aided  with  £8,  and  one  with  £6,  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  ;  one,  with  £7  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society ;  one,  with  £5  from  Lord  Dufferin ; 
and  each  of  the  two  infant  schools,  with  £10  from 
Mi^ft  Keown. 


ANET,  Ant,  or  KirocKAmBT,  a  parish  in  the 
south  of  the  barony  of  Small  County,  2|  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Hospital,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  24;  area,  9,248  acres. 
The  8urfiu;e  lies  near  the  Galtees  or  southern  ex- 
terior  of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon ;  and  is  drained 
northward  by  some  nascent  tributaries  of  that  mon- 
arch river.  The  land  is  in  general  good ;  and  the 
height,  called  the  hill  of  Knockaney,  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  as  for  being  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  general  landscape.  Lough  Gur,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  amid  pleasant  scenery,  and  possessing  some 
stirring  recollections,  partly  belongs  to  the  parish. 
See  Gur  (Locoh).  The  village  of  Knockaney  occu- 
pies  a  pleasant  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Commog^e. 
Area,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  407-  Houses  69. 
The  antiquities  are  ruins  of  two  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond's strong  castles,  and  of  an  Augustinian  abbey 
for  Eremites,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
This  monastic  building — called  strictly,  Monaster- 
na- Aney,  but  generally  Monaster-na-Maig— possesses 
much  of  the  kind  of  celebrity  which  belonged  to 
establishments  of  its  class ;  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Munster  as  to  both  its  history  and  its 
architecture. — Aney  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Emly. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £286  I3sw 
4il.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £573  6s.  8d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  D.  Freeman, 
Esq.,  of  C^stlecor,  co.  Cork.  Aney  vicarage,  and  the 
vicarages  of   Hospital,   Ballikasiona,   Doone- 

MORE,  KiLFRUSH,  BaLLI.KLOOHY,   Riul  BaLLINARD, 

Ssee  these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Aney. 
iCngth,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8.  Gross  income,  £650 
7s.  O^d. ;  nett,  £599  Is.  lO^d.  Patron,  Lord  Ken- 
mare.  The  church  is  situated  in  Aney ;  and  is  so 
old  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  un- 
known. Sittings  100;  average  attendance  39.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Aney  have  each  two 
officiates,  and  respectively  an  attendance  of  500  and 
2,000.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in 
Hospital,  Ballinard,  and  Doonemore.  In  18:)4,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  45,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,687 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  14,(X)7< 
In  the  same  year,  3  day-schools  in  the  parish— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £12  a-ycar  from  the  Count 
de  Salis,  aiul  another  with  £5  from  the  parish  and 
£10  from  the  National  Board — had  on  their  Inioks 
237  boys  and  138  girls  ;  and  jointly  Mnth  other  five 
schools  in  the  union,  had  375  boys  and  215  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  one  school  in  Aney 
with  £12,  and  granted  £101  toward  the  building  and 
fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school. 

AN  HID,  or  Athnett,  a  small  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Cofihma,  1^  mile  south  of  Croom,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Area,  981  acres.  Pop ,  in 
1831,475;  in  1841,493.  Houses  70.  The  parish 
is  situated  on  the  Maig ;  and  its  land  is  fertile,  and 
forms  part  of  a  rich,  though  altogether  soft,  expanse 

of  scenery Aiihid  is  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 

church  of  SL  Mary's,  Limerick  ;  and  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  attached  in  commendam  to  the 
bishopric.  Gross  income,  £35 ;  nett,  £Xi  5s.  Pa- 
tron, the  Crown.  The  parish  is  without  cure  of 
souls,  and  has  neither  church  nor  chapel.  In  I8:)4, 
the  inhabitants  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a 
hedge-school  was  attended  by  18  boys  ami  1 1  girls 

ANKETELL'S  GROVE,  an  emlielli<>hed  and 
extensively  woo<led  demesne,  traversed  by  the  Moun- 
tain river,  4  miles  north  of  .Monag1ian,.and  1  south  of 
Emyvale,  co.  Monaghan,  lister.  Its  proprietor  is 
W.  Anketell,  Esq. 

ANN.V.     See  AxNAc.n. 

ANNABI'OY,  or  Avosbcoy  (The),  a  river  of 
the  baronies  of  Kinnalea  and  Kerricurrihy,  co^  Cork, 
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Munster.  Its  bead-strcams  rise  partly  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Kinnalea,  and  partly  beyond  that 
boundary ;  and  the  rirer  runs  15  miles  eastward  to 
the  bead  of  the  Croasbaven  estuary  of  Cork  harbour, 
at  a  point  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Cork  city. 
In  consequence  of  its  washing  the  village  or  city- 
abortion  of  Carrioaline,  [see  that  article,]  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Carrigaline  river.  Its  name  of 
Avonbuoy,  or  corruptedly  and  popularly  Annabuoy, 
means  '  the  yellow  river ;'  and  alludes  to  a  peculiar 
tinge  in  its  waters  during  a  freshet.  Its  basin  ex- 
tends parallel  with  that  of  the  Lee ;  and,  in  com- 
mon  with  it,  descends  directly  eastward  toward  Cork 
harbour.  Though  of  considerable  breadth  where 
affected  with  the  tide,  the  river  is,  in  two  or  three 
places,  easily  fordable  at  low  water,  and  admits  of 
navigation  only  by  small  boats.  Yet  its  little  estu- 
ary or  creek  aiSbrds  good  anchorage  for  even  large 
vessels.  Five  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  ran  a  short  way  up  the  creek  to  a  place 
now  called  Drake's  Pool,  but  then  named  Tubber- 
avoid,  *  the  well  of  safe  anchorage ;'  and  there  they 
lay  landlocked  and  completely  concealed,  while  their 
pursuers  sailed  up  Cork  harbour,  made  a  vain  search, 
and  gave  up  the  chase. 

ANNACARTHY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Casbel  and  Emiy.  Post-town,  Tipper- 
ary.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  paro- 
chial divisions. 

ANNACLOY  (The),  or  Balunahinch,  a  river 
pf  the  baronies  of  Lower  Iveagh,  Kinelearty,  Duf- 
ferin  and  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  rises  from 
four  different  and  lacustrine  sources,  at  the  mean 
distance  of  3  or  4  miles  south-east  of  Hillsborough  ; 
carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Achris, 
Lough  Erne,  and  some  other  small  Ukes,  and  pur- 
sues a  serpentine  course  of  18  or  20  miles  south- 
eastward by  Ballinahinch,  Kilmore,  and  other  places, 
to  Lough  Stran^tord,  at  a  point  4J  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Killyleagh.  An  expansion  of  it,  be- 
fore  it  becomes  lost  in  the  Lough,  is  called  the 
Quoile  river,  measures  4|  miles  in  extreme  length, 
and  about  1  in  mean  breadth,  and  is  so  intricately 
studded  with  islands  as  to  be  a  sheer  labyrinth  ok' 
laud  and  water.  Annacloy,  whence  the  river  has 
its  name,  overlooks  its  right  bank,  5  miles  west- 
south- west  of  Killyleagh. 

ANNACOTTY,  a  village  in  the  territory  which 
formerly  constituted  the  rural  part  of  the  co.  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands  3  miles  east 
by  north  of  the  city,  on  the  mail-road  to  Dublin,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulchair,  a  mile  above  that 
river's  confluence  with  the  Shannon.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

ANNACURRA  AJTO  KILLAVY,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Post-town,  Tin- 
nehely.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  dvil 
parochial  divisions. 

ANNADUFF,  or  Annaohduff,  a  parish  lying 
in  almost  equal  but  contiguous  parts,  within  the 
baronies  of  Leitrim  and  Mohill,  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  The  Leitrim  section  contains  the  vilUge 
of  Drumsna  ;  and  the  Mohill  section  contains  that 
of  Drumod:  see  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  7  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  10,970  acres, — of 
which  1,152  acres  are  under  water.  Area  of  the 
Leitrim  section,  5,329  acres, — of  which  425  acres 
are  under  water.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  5,671 ; 
in  1841,  6,162.  Houses  1,039.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  1831,  2,520;  in 
164],  2,512.  Houses  4ia  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mohill  section,  in  1831,  2,762;  in  1841, 
2,949.  Houses  501.  The  Shannon  and  one  of  its 
lacustrine  expansions  stretch  southrsouth-eastward 


along  the  western  boundary ;  and  a  small  tributary 
of  toe  monarch  riv«r  runs  southward  along  the  east. 
Excepting  about  250  acres  of  bog,  the  land  is  all 
arable,  and  of  tolerably  fair  quality.  The  aspect  of 
the  country,  though  not  more  undulated,  tamulated, 
or  othermse  diversified,  than  the  pleasingly  con- 
toured yet  dull  and  inexpressive  districts  around,  is 
richer  in  cultivation,  warmer  with  wood,  and  gayer 
with  general  embellishment ;  and  it  borrows  much 
wealth  in  the  gentler  properties  of  bndscape,  from 
the  intricate  tracery  of  bay  and  creek  and  peninsula 
along  the  margin  of  the  expanded  Shannon.  The 
ancient  church  was  that  of  an  abbey,  alleged,  with 
the  usual  recklessness  of  evidence  or  carelessness  in 
phraseology,  to  have  been  founded  in  766.  The  pres- 
ent church  occupies  a  beautiful  sit«  near  the  Shan- 
non, 5  miles  south-east  of  Carrick-oti-Shannon 

Annaduff  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagfa.  Tithe  composition,  £'262  10s.  Gross 
income,  £655  Is.  6d.;  nett,  £599  Os.  3d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £150.  The 
parish-church  was  built  in  1820,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £1,476  186.  5|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  average  attendance  180.  A 
chapel-of-ease  in  Drumsna,  5  miles  from  the  parish- 
church,  was  built  at  the  private  expense  of  Francis 
Nisbett,  Esq.  of  Derrycam,  and  is  served  altemateljT 
by  the  rector  and  the  curate.  Average  attendance 
80.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  scho<>l-house 
used  as  one,  have  two  officiates ;  and  are  attended 
by  respectively  1,100  and  600  persons.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  583,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,536;  and  9  day-schools  and  2  Sunday 
schools  were  attended  respectively  by  389  boys  and 
175  girls,  and  by  53  boys  and  36  girls.  One  of  the 
day-schools  was  aided  with  £8  from  the  London 
Hibeniian  Society ;  one  with  £8  from  the  Ardagh 
Society,  and  £2  from  the  rector;  one  with  £10 
from  the  Ardagh  Society,  and  £10  in  money  or  sub- 
stance from  other  quarters;  one  was  a  dassieal 
school;  and  the  others  were  hedge-schools.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a  school  in  Lisdoff 
with  £15,  and  two  schools  in  Drumsna  with  respec- 
tively £15  and  £7  6s.  8d.  In  1842,  the  Annaduff 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £836,  and  circulated 
£2,712  in  1,009  loans ;  and  from  the  date  of  ito  for. 
mation  till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £22^78 
in  7,335  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £129,  and 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £73. 

ANNA6ARRY  HILL,  an  inconsiderable  yet 
conspicuous  height,  near  the  head  of  the  Gweedore 
estuary,  in  the  district  of  the  Rosses,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  only  338  feet  abom 
sea-level,  and  derives  all  its  importance  from  hang 
the  loftiest  ground  amid  an  intricate  and  vastez* 
panse  of  lake  and  bog,  of  sea  and  land,— -a  male  of 
islands,  watery  belts,  and  sheets  of  moss,  silent^  ster- 
ile, and  oppressively  monotonous. 

ANNAGASSON,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drnm- 
car  and  barony  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Ift 
occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  the  beach  of  Dundalk 
bay,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  confluent  rivulet* 
D^  and  Glvde,  8  miles  south  of  Dundalk.  Betweeo 
it  and  Dundalk  is  a  charming  drive  around  the  cnr^ 
vature  of  the  bay.  The  rivulets  which  fall  into  tlier 
sea  at  the  village,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  iigs- 
rious  effects  of  their  stagnant  waters  than  for  tbe 
beauty  of  their  scenery;  yet  they  contribute  t0 
utility  by  forming,  at  their  embouchure,  a  navigaUe 
creek  or  natural  little  harbour.  The  harbour  mh- 
tains  a  pier  and  quay,  which  were  erected,  and  are- 
maintained  at  the  sole  expense  of  R.  Thompson,  Esq., 
the  proprietor  of  the  circumjacent  estate ;  it  has  aboot 
9  feet  water  in  high  tides;  but,  at  low  water,  it 
looks  out  upon  an  expanse  of  dry  sand  2  niks  I 
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The  pier,  though  in  good  repair,  requires  to  be 
lengthened.  Fishing  craft  are  allowed  to  lie  at  it 
free  of  toll ;  and  sailing  vessels  pay  a  toll  of  5s.  to 
the  proprietor.  In  the  vicinity  are  Annagasson- 
house  and  corn-mills.  Area  of  the  village,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  235;  in  1841,  193.     Houses  37. 

ANNAOELIFFE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up. 
per  Lougbtee,  I  mile  north-east  of  Cavan,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  Length,  3|  miles;  breadth,  2^;  area,  8,260 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,341;  in  1841,  3,808.  Houses 
641.  The  surface  is  softly  featured,  and  declines  to 
the  north.  The  land  is  so  very  various  that  no  state- 
ment can  be  made  of  its  general  or  aggregate  char- 
acter — AnnageliiTe  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
more ;  and,  jointly  with  that  of  Umey,  constitutes 
the  benefice  of  Umey  and  Annageliffe.  See  Urnet. 
The  vicArial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £103  13s. 
5d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  partly  appropriate  and 
partly  impropriate :  the  former  are  compounded  for 
jt'52  Is.  4d.,  and  belong  to  the  dean  of  Kilmore; 
and  the  latter  for  £62  2s  2}d.,  and  belong  to  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Everard.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
situated  at  Stragolla,  is  averagely  attended  by  620 ; 
and,  in  common  nith  two  chapels  in  Umey,  has  three 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  493 
Churchmen,  4  Presbyterians,  and  4,075  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  a  school  of  the  Society  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  at  Drumkeen,  a  London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society's  school  at  Drumkeen,  a  National 
school  at  Corlurgan,  and  4  pay-schools,  had  aggre- 
gately on  their  books  284  boys  and  141  girls. 

ANN  AG  H,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon, 
and  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Its 
extreme  length  is  upwards  of  2§  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  1  mile.  It  lies  in  Achill  Sound ; 
extends  north  and  south,  and,  at  its  nearest  points, 
is  3|  miles  east  of  AchiU,-!^  north  of  Coraan  Achill, 
less  than  half-a-mile  east  of  the  mainland  of  Erris, 
and  about  half-a-mile  south-east  of  Innisbegil.  The 
narrow  between  it  and  the  mainland  has  the  name  of 
Annagh  Sound.  The  isUnd  partakes  of  the  same 
ivild,  pastoral  character  which  pervades  Achill  ahd 
the  greater  part  of  Erris.  x 

ANNAGH,  a  small  island  in  Lough  Conn,  barony 
of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  about  4^  miles  south- 
we«t  by  west  of  Ballina,  and  9 J  sou th-south- west 
of  Killalla,  and  contributes  some  fieatures  to  a  de- 
cidedly  picturesque  landscape.    See  CoNif  (Lough). 

ANNAGH,  a  small  peninsula,  popularly  but  quite 
erroneously  called  an  island,  in  the  district  of  the 
Mullet,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  l^iayo,  Connaught.  It 
projects  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Mullet,  at  a 
point  5}  miles  south-south-west  of  Erris  Head,  and 
forms  the  south  screen  of  the  landlocked  natural 
harbour  of  Portafranka  :  which  see.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  300  acres,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  of  sand.  Mr. 
Nimmo  recommended  the  construction,  in  the  bight 
of  Annagh,  of  a  small  pier  which  should  cost  £1,000; 
and  pronounced  the  place  the  only  suitable  position 
for  one  on  all  the  west  coast  of  the  Blullet.  *'  A 
lishing-village  here,"  he  suggests  also,  "  would  be 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  rising  towns  of 
Bingbamstown  and  Belmullet,  and  of  course  most 
conveniently  situated  for  communication  with  the 
interior." 

ANNAGH,  an  extensive  bog,  partly  in  the  half 
barony  of  Bally moe,  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  the 
tMirony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  extends  4^  miles  south-i<outh-eastward  from  a 
point  2j  miltfs  we^^t  of  Castlcrea  to  a  point  half- 
a-mile  north-east  of  Bnllymoe ;  and  comprehends 
Hn  area  of  4,4(M  English  avrw.  Thin  statement, 
however,   ait    well  as  our   further  notice   of  the 
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morass,  refers  to  an  expanse  which  bears  the  con- 
joint name  of  the  Annagh  and  Willsbrook  bogs. 
The  boundary  on  the  north  is  the  road  from 
Clough  to  Cutlerea;  on  the  eait  and  south,  the 
river  Suck;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ballyhiague 
river.  The  average  depth  of  the  bogs  is  20  feet. 
•*  Their  surface,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "  is  in  all  parts 
very  considerably  elevated  above  the  immediate  dis- 
charge for  the  water ;  consequently  no  difficulty  can 
arise  in  draining  them ;"  and  he  estimates  the  cost 
of  reclaiming  them  at  £5,510. 

ANNAGH,  a  small  lake  on  the  boundary  between 
the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  and  the  ba- 
ronies of  Geasbil  and  Ballybay,  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
Area,  207  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches.  It  is  situated 
about  6  miles  south  of  Tullaroore,  and  7  north-west 
of  Mountmellick.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  about 
4,000  acres  of  bog ;  and  sends  off  its  superfluent  wa- 
ters by  the  Clodagh,  a  stream  which  makes  some 
picturesque  falls  within  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlevitle,  and  after  a  north -easterly  run  of  15 
miles  falls  into  the  Brusna,  2  miles  below  Bally- 
cumber.  The  lake  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  from 
5  to  8  feet  deep ;  and  it  has  in  general  a  boggy  bot- 
tom, interspersed  with  innumerable  roots  of  trees. 

ANNAGH.  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  one  of 
the  head-streams  of  the  river  Awbeg,  on  the  road 
between  Liscarrol  and  Charlcville,  2  miles  north- 
east of  Liscarrol,  and  5  south-west  of  Charleville. 
Most  of  its  site  and  the  whole  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  immediately  circumjacent,  were  anciently  a 
wet  and  dismal  bog,  and  were,  at  great  expense, 
drained,  reclaimed,  and  charmingly  transmuted  into 
corn-fields  and  forest.  A  fortalice  stood  on  the 
village's  site;  and,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  morass,  was  deemed  impregnable.  In  the  wars 
of  1641,  it  was  garrisoned  during  four  years,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  Bart. ;  but,  in  1845, 
Lord  Castleconnel,  who  then  commanded  the  Irish 
army,  5,000  strong,  captured  it  by  treachery,  and  pat 
the  whole  of  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  His  motive 
for  so  sanguinary  a  deed  is  said  to  have  been  revenue 
for  Sir  Philip  Perceval's  having  refused  him  hit 
daughter  in  marriage  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  to  whom  the  property  belonged, 
destroyed  the  castle,  built  the  village,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  quondam  scene  of  carnage  the  peaceful 
and  profitable  arts  of  the  linen  manufacture.  Pop., 
not  specially  returned. 

ANNAGH,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Ballthackis  : 
which  see.  Length,  8  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
20,315  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,348;  in  1841,  7,904. 
Housee  1,454.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districU,  in  1841, 
7,635.  Houses  K409.  The  surface  extends  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  river  system  of  the  Moy;  and 
is  drained  northward  by  nascent  feeders  of  that 
system's  chief  river  and  its  lakes.  Bog  constitutes 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surface,  yet  the  gen- 
eral  quality  of  the  arable  land  is  good.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  eastward  by  tlie  road  from 
Castlebar  to  Tulsk  and  Strokestown.  An  abber 
in  the  parish,  still  occupied  by  some  friars,  though 
existing  as  but  a  fragmentary  ruin,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  aKicle  on  Ballyhaunis.  The  chief  seats  are 
Holywell  and  Legboy — Annagh  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuara;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kiltullaoh:  which  see.  Tithe  composition, 
^194  19s.  lid.  Public  worship  id  conducted  every 
Sabbath  evening  at  the  curate's  private  residence 
in  Ballyhaunis.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at 
Tuliabm  and  Ballyhaunis  have  an  attendance  eC 
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from  1,000  to  1,200,  and  from  1,600  to  IJOO;  and, 
in  common  with  two  private  bouses  in  the  parish, 
at  which  considerable  congregations  attend,  they 
have  four  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  f>4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,310;  and  eight  pay-schools,  at  Tulrahan,  Drim- 
bawn,  Ballyhaunis,  Coolnafarna,  Adarig,  and  Bally- 
bane,  were  aggregately  attended  by  393  boys  and 
234  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted 
£G'2  13s.  4d.  toward  the  building  of  a  school-house 
at  Polacapiel  or  Logboy. 

ANNAGH,  a  well- wooded  demesne,  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Tyaquin,  about  8  miles  south-east  of  Tuam, 
CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  proprietor.  Bodkin, 
Esq.,  has  drawn  some  notice  as  a  representative  of 
the  county  in  parliament. 

ANNAGH,  a  bog  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
harony  of  Trughenackmy,  2^  miles  south  by  west  of 
Castle- Island,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length, 2 miles; 
breadth,  1^;  area,  1,069  acres.  It  lies  chieflv  in 
a  hollow  on  th6  north  side  of  the  Flesk,  where 
that  stream  enters  the  general  valley  of  the  Maine  ; 
and,  excepting  a  part  which  ascends  the  skirts  of 
Drumhaltane-hill,  and  possesses  considerable  firm- 
ness, it  is  a  spongy,  saturated  swamp.  Though 
but  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Flesk,  it  does 
not  vii^ibly  communicate  with  that  river;  but  seems 
to  send  off  all  its  drainage  by  three  sluggish  brooks, 
which,  uniting  beyond  Annaghmore,  run  1^  mile 
northward  to  the  Maine.  The  average  depth  of 
the  bog  is  15  feet;  its  elevation  above  sea-level  at 
high  water  is  from  130  to  220  feet;  and  the  cost 
of  reclaiming  it,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  would 
be  £2,187  12.^.  5d. 

ANNAGH,  Anna,  St.  Anna,  or  Blenner- 
viLLE,  a  parish,  Cj  miles  west-south-west  of  Tra- 
lee,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
The  Trughenackmy  section  contains  the  village  of 
Blennerville  :  which  see.  The  Corkaguiney  sec- 
tion is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of  1831.  Length 
and  breadth  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  boggy  and 
mountain  tracts,  5  miles  by  2;  entire  area,  13,735 
acres ;  area  of  the  Corkaguiney  section,  4,082  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1841,  3.659.  Houses  540. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Trughenackmy 
section  in  1^31, 1,980 ;  in  1841,  2,820.  Houses  448. 
The  parish  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Tralee ;  and  is  traversed  west-south-west- 
ward, and  near  the  shore,  by  the  post-road  from 
Tralee  to  Dingle.     About  three-fifths  of  the  whole 

area   arc   boggy,  mountainous,  and  waste   land 

'i'his  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bal- 
11NAHAGLI8H:  which  scc.  Tithe  composition, 
£332  6s.  Id.  The  church  u'as  built  in  1818,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4id.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
180.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  700,  and  is  served  by  two  officiates,  who  serve  also 
the  chapels  of  Tralee  and  Ratass.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  256,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
io  3,184;  and  three  free-schools  had  on  their  books 
170  boys  and  110  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was 
supported  from  Erasmus  Smith's  fund;  two  were 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman ;  and 
another  free-school,  temporarily  suspended,  was  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  resident  Protestant 
clergyman.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Blennerville,  with 
respectively  £13  10s.  and  £8. 

ANNAGH,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Loughtee,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tullaghgar- 
vey,  CO.  Cavan,  Ulster.  The  Tullaghgarvey  section 
€oi\taiu:i  the  village  of  Redbill,  uuil  the  Loughtee 


section  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Beltur- 
BET:  see  these  articles.  Area,  19,145  acres,— of 
which  837  acres  are  under  water.  Area  of  the 
Loughtee  section,  6,805  acres ;  of  the  Tullaghgar- 
vey section,  12,340  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in 
1831,  12,269;  in  1841,  13,071.  Houses  2,283. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Loughtee  section, 
in  1831,  3,748;  in  1841,  3,980.  Houses  720.  Pop. 
of  the  Tullaghgarvey  section,  in  1831,  7,074;  in 
1841,  7.471.  Houses  1,304.  The  land  is,  to  agreat 
extent,  rocky ;  and  elsewhere  it  so  sweepingly  varies 
from  verjr  good  to  very  poor  that  no  general  state- 
ment of  its  quality  can  be  made.  The  surface  is 
drained  northward  by  the  Elrne,  and  its  afQuent  the 
Woodford  ;  and,  over  a  considerable  aggregate  area, 
is  a  patchwork  of  loughlet,  turlongh,  marsh,  and 
bog,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  and  stagnancy 
of  the  Erne.  As  the  river,  immediately  after  pas»- 
ing  the  parochial  and  co.  boundary,  expands  into 
Lough  Erne,  and  at  the  same  time  has  occasionally 
itself  a  navigable  depth  of  water,  it  presents  a 
barge  communication  to  the  town  of  Belturbet, 
and  an  important  facility  for  exchanging  agricultural 
produce  for  timber  and  coals.  The  chief  seats  are 
Annagh-house,  near  the  snoall  lake  of  Annagh,  and 
a  mile  from  Butler's  bridge ;  Ashgrove,  on  the 
Erne,  close  to  Baker's  bridge ;  Sugarloaf ;  Erne- 
hill  ;  and  Castle-Saunderson.  This  parish  is  alto- 
gether a  civil  district;  vet  very  nearly  coincides 
with  the  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Belturbet  and 
Killoughter,  or  Annagh- West  and  Annagh- East, 
which  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  12,535,  and  were  re- 
puted, previous  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  have 
jointly  an  area  of  24,062  acres,  1  rood,  l^perdies. 
See  next  articles. 

ANNAGH- EAST,  or  Killoughter,  compre- 
hends 47  townlands,  situated,  as  the  name  imports^ 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Annagh.  Length,  5|  roiles ; 
breadth,  3^ ;  area,  9,103  acres,  1  rood,  34^  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,430— This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
more.  Tithecomposition,  £15;  glebe,  £20.  Gross 
income,  £65 ;  nett,  £62  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the  incum- 
bent of  Annagh- West.  The  church  was  built  in 
1814,  at  a  cost  of  £1,107  13s.  lOid.,  partly  gifted 
and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  average  attendance  70.  A  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house  is  averagely  at- 
tended by  34,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by 
1,225;  and  the  latter  has,  for  itself,  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amoimted  to  691,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,672;  and  11  day-scbools  bad 
on  their  books  295  boys  and  183  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice ;  and  the  others  were  hedge- 
schools  at  Shaunawood,  Neddvach,  Mulnenavra,  Red- 
hills,  Corkessin,  Drummerack,  Drumbrahan,  Tree- 
hoo,  Kilduff,  and  Ardrumma.  In  1840,  the  Na.* 
tional  Board  salaried  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' school 
at  Shanna  with  each  £8 ;  and  granted  £74  3s.  4d. 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Keelagh,  and  the 
same  sura  toward  the  erection  of  one  at  Kilnaleck. 

ANNAGH-WEST,  or  Belturbet,  is,  as  ita 
name  implies,  the  western  section  of  the  civil  parish 
of  Annagh.  Length,  9i  miles ;  breadth,  5| ;  eree, 
14,958  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
6,105 This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Tithe  composition, 
£369  48.  7^. ;  glebe,  £561  188.  4\6.  Grose  in- 
come,  £931  3s.;  nett,  £863  8«.  lOd.  Patron, 
Lord  Farnham.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  of  Umey  in  this  dio.,  and  the  sinecure  pre- 
centorships  of  Elphin  cathedral,  and  St.  Patrick's^ 
Dublin.  Two  curates  are  emploved  at  stipends  of 
respectively  £90,  with  the  use  o^  the  glcbe-hoiise» 
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■nd  ^5.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building  i  and  vras 
improved  and  enlarged  in  1813  and  1828,  by  means 
of  loans  of  £923  U.  6^d.,  and  £800  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  about  700;  average 
attendance  500.  A  roecting-house  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  of  the  Primitive  Weslevan 
Methodists,  are  attended,,  the  former  by  30^and  the  lat- 
ter by  150.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dnismalee 
is  attended  by  1,320;  and  has  an  officiate  for  itself. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,240  Church- 
men, 18  Presbyterians,  and  4,01 1  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  1 1  day-schools  had  on  their  books  374  beys  and 
235  girls.  The  school  at  Drumloor  had  £7  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice;  that  at 
Drumlaney  had  £8  from  the  National  Boarc^ ;  that 
at  Pari«ey  was  in  connection  with  the  Kildare 
Street  Society ;  a  girls'  school  had  grants  from  the 
London  Ijadies'  Hibernian  Society ;  and  a  boys'  and 
girls'  school  had  £20  from  Erasmus  Smith's  fund, 
£10  of  gratuity,  and  a  house  and  piece  of  ground. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  give  £15  toward  the 
fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Strafaagland,  and  salaried  it 
with  £11  5s. 

ANNAGHCLONE.     See  Anacloan. 

ANNAGHDOWN,  a  parish  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Clare,  7^  miles  north  of  Galwav, 
eo.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
3^ ;  area,  23,730  acres, — of  which  4,253  acres  are 
under  water,  chiefly  in  Lough  Corrib.  Pop.^  in 
1831,6,093;  in  1841,  7 J08.  Houses  1,180.  The 
surface  extends  altMig  the  east  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  Lough  Corrib ;  and  is  drained  Into  the  lake  by 
inconsiderable  streams.  Though  promising,  as  part 
of  the  far-flaunting  and  beautiful  lough's  shores,  to 
possess  much  fine  scenery,  it  is  totally  destitute  of 
character,  and  tires  the  mmd  by  alternations  of  tante- 
ness  and  of  flat  and  broken  sterility.  Even  the  soH 
ifi  the  aggregate  is  of  indiflferent  quality,  and  fails  to 
interest  the  prosaic  agriculturist.  In  prelatic  and 
monastic  associations,  however,  the  parish,  for  a 
rural  and  secluded  one,  is  singularly  prominent. 
Annaghdown  was  the  seat  ef  an  early  Irish  bishopric, 
and  flung  the  shadow  of  its  mitre  upon  Galway,  the 
capital  of  Connaught.  The  merging  of  its  diocese, 
in  1324,  into  that  of  Tuam,.  occasioned  Galway  to 
be  governed,  during  60  years,  by  vicars  of  the  united 
^ees,  and  then  prompted  that  lingular  anomaly  in 
ecclesiastical  government  by  which  the  town  has 
ever  since  I>een  distinguished.  See  Galwat.  The 
monastic  institutions  of  Annaghdown  were  an 
abbey,  or  more  probably  a  Culdee  establishment, 
said  to  have  been  founded  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  presided  over  by  St.  Meldan ;  a  nunnery, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  and 
|r)  have,  in  1238,  acquired  the  ornament  of  a  steeple ; 
the  parent  or  dominant  Franciscan  friary  of  Con- 
naught and  Ulster;  an  abbey  for  white  canons  of 
the  Premonstratensian  order  ;  and  the  college  of  St. 
Brendan,  for  the  support  of  four  priests.  The 
parish  is  traversed  north-north-eastward  by  the  road 
from  Galway  to  Ballinrobe  ;  and  has  several  villages 
or  hamlets,  of  which  Shankhill  and  Aughelogun  are 
the  chief.  Annaghdown  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio-.  of 
Tuam.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£415  7s.  8^.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £138  9s.  3d  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Major 
Kir  wan  of  Castle- Hai!ket.  This  vicarage  and  the 
vi«*:iniges  of  Lacra<;h  and  Killascobe  [see  these 
article-*],  con!>titute  the  benetice  sometimes  desig- 
nated Annaghdown,  and  t^ometimes  Killascobe.  An* 
iM^'hdown  and  Luckagh  are  contiguous.  Length  of 
the<e  two,  5}  miles ;  breadth,  4^.  Killascobe  is 
iJi/>tunt  about  8  miles ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
orciipied  by  Moyloiigh  and  Abheyknockmoy.  Gross 
iiKomc  of  the  benetice,  Jt754  15s.  Ojd.  ;  nett,  £096 


19s.  9]d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church,  sit- 
uated m  Annaghdown,  was  built  about  the  year 
(798^  by  means  ef  a  gift  of  £461  lOs.  9^d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  average 
attendance,  from  12  to  20.  The  Annaghdown 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  from  600  to 
700 ;  the  Woedpark  school-house,  used  as  a  Reman 
Catholic  chapel,  is  attended  by  125;  and  they 
have  jointly  two  officiates.  There  are  chapels  also 
in  Lackagh  and  Killascobe.  In  1834,  the  Protes* 
tants  of  Annaghdown  parish  amounted  to  27,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,504 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  united  parishes  to  43,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
11,458;  the  day-schools  of  Annof^hdown  parish  to  8, 
with,  in  the  case  of  6  of  them,  228  boys  and  104  girls ; 
and  the  day-schools  of  the  union  to  16,  with  374 
boys  and  185  girls.  The  two  schools  in  Annagh- 
down chapel  and  at  Woodpark,  were  each  aided  with 
the  interest  of  £100  Irish,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev. 
Redmond  Hardagan,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  A  Sunday  school  u'as  kept  in  the  church. 
In  1840-41,  a  dispensary  in  Annaghdown,  included 
within  the  Galway  Poor-law  union,  received  £175 
16s.,  expended  £180  Us.  6d.,  and  made  5,725  dis- 
pensations of  medicine.  Its  district  is  so  large  or  so 
undefined  as  to  extend  no  small  distance  beyond 
Headford ;  and  the  residence  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant is,  most  inconveniently,  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

ANNAGHWJFF.     See  ANNADUFt. 

ANNAGHMORE,  a  highly  improved  estate, 
the  property  of  C  King  O'Hara,  Esq.,  in  the 
north  or  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  mansion  and 
demesne  are  situated  2  miles  west  of  the  village 
of  Colooney.  But  the  improvements  extend  to 
Coolany,  5' miles  distant  from  Colooney ;  they  bound 
the  great  plain  which  skirts  the  southern  shore  of 
Sligo  bay;  and  they  expand,  fer  several  miles, 
athwart  the  base  and  the  acclivities  of  the  sandstone 
hills  which  stret<^  >vestward  in  the  direction  of 
Ballina. 

ANNAGHMORE,  a  demesne  on  the  borders  of 
King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Lcinster.  A  morass 
on  the  estate  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  4  bogs,  |  of  a 
mile  north  of  Lough  Annagh :  see  Annauh.  The 
other  three  are  Killurin,  Gurteen,  and  Glebe  bogs. 
The  whole  have  an  area  of  1,138  acres,  2  roods,  38 
perches.  Of  this  area,  664  acres  and  21  perches  are  a 
deep  red  morassy  moss,  and  shaking  quagmire,  from  30 
to  37  feet  in  depth,  full  of  springs,  situated  between 
the  hill  of  Killurin  and  the  high  land  of  Aimagh- 
more.  The  clusters  form  part  of  a  division  of  bogs 
on  the  borders  of  King's  and  Queens  counties, 
comprehending  4.656  acres,  whose  reclamation,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Longfield^  would  cost  £6,514 
17s.  lOd. 

ANNAGH-tTAN,  a  small  island  in  the  barony  of 
Mbycullen,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  It  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  head  of  Kilkerrin  bay,  between 
Littermore  island  and  the  mainland,  about  21  miles 
west  of  Galway.     Its  circumference  is  about  3  miles. 

ANNAHILT.     See  Anahilt. 

ANNALEE  (The),  a  river  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  rises  from  two 
sources  respectively  about  1^  mile  north  and  north- 
west of  Carrickmacross,  not  far  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  co.  Monaghan ;  and  performs  a  run  of 
about  28  miles,  chiefly  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  th? 
Erne,  2^  miles  below  Butler'h  bridge.  It  is  popu- 
larly Miid  to  originate  on  the  borders  of  Monaghan 
and  Cavan,  11  miles  below  its  real  sources;  but, 
though  not  originating  there,  it  forms  in  that  quarter 
lacustrine  expansions,  and  receives  accessions  from 
the  superfluent  waters  of  picturesque  loughlets, 
which  pleasingly  invite  attention.     Loughs  Tucker 
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and  Bawn,  and  several  pretty  sheets  of  water  con- 
nected with  the  latter,  in  the  beautifully  situated 
demesne  of  Lough  Bawn,  are  particularly  agreeable. 
Near  the  centre  of  Tullaghfjarvey  barony,  the  river 
receives  the  tribute  of  the  Cootehill  :  which  see. 

ANN  ALONG — anciently  Isle -Along — a  nioun> 
tain-torrent,  a  creek,  and  a  small  village  and  fishing- 
harbour,  5  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Rilkeel, 
barony  of  Mourne.  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  creek  is 
the  only  place,  along  a  considerable  extent  of  bold 
Highland  coast,  where  fishing  vessels  can  find  sfael- 
ter.  "  As  we  pass  to  the  southward  through  this 
barony  of  Mourne,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  **  the  moun- 
tains recede  a  little,  and  the  country  improves  in 
cultivation ;  but  no  kind  of  sea-port  or  creek  occurs 
worthy  of  notice,  excepting  Annalong.  This  little 
village  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
mountain-stream,  which,  passing  swiftly  through  a 
gully  in  the  slate  rock,  serves  to  keep  off  the  swell 
which  otherwise  would  seem  ready  to  bury  the  small 
craft  that  find  shelter  within.  The  inhabitants  have 
cut  out  a  little  dock  in  the  rock  on  the  south  side, 
which,  when  I  saw  it,  vns  choke-full  of  little  smacks 
and  wherries.  Of  these  there  are,  belonging  to  the 
place,  3  decked  and  5  half-decked,  containing  166 
tons ;  also  12  row-boats.  The  entrance,  though 
narrow,  is  straight  and  deep;  so  that  by  means 
of  leading  marks  and  lights,  the  boats  can  run  in 
pretty  safelv.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have 
stated,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Board,  the  practi- 
cability of  making  an  extensive  harbour  of  safety 
here ;  but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  think, 
however,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  extend 
this  little  harbour  by  excavating  a  large  space  in  the 
skerry  rocks  outside.  Estimated  expense,  £1,428.*' 
A  pier  was  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  has  at  its  head  from  12  to  15  feet  water  at  the 
top  of  spring  tides ;  but,  having  no  other  source 
of  support  than  an  annual  toll  of  £1  Is.  on  each 
of  the  few  vessels  which  it  shelters,  it  is  in  bad 
repair.  Though  the  village  appears  to  be  a  pros- 
perous fishing-station,  upwards  of  250  of  its  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  been  unemployed  in 
1835.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

ANNA  LORE,  a  small  village  in  the  barony  of 
Dartrv,  co.  Blonaghan,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Ulster  canal,  between  Clones  and  Smithborough. 
A  loan  fund  here,  under  the  inspection  of  W. 
Forster,  Esq.,  had,  in  1842,  a  capital  of  £3,966; 
and,  during  that  year,  it  circulated  £16,060  in 
2,718  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £\tXi  198. 
)0d.,  and  expended  for  chariuble  purposes  £148 
19s.  lOd. 

ANNAMOE,  a  secluded  little  village  in  the 
parish  of  Derrylossory,  barony  of  North  BalHnacor, 
CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  rivulet  of  its 
own  name,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Glenda- 
lough,  3^  miles  north-east  of  Glendalougb,  and  2^ 
south-south-west  of  Round  wood.  The  romantic 
Lough  Dan  lies  less  than  2  miles  to  the  north. 
See  Dan  (Lough).  East  of  the  vilkge,  on  high 
grounds,  and  embosomed  in  wood,  stands  Castle 
Kevin,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Friselle ;  to  the  west, 
in  the  glen  close  to  the  road,  is  Dromeen-house ; 
and  on  an  elevated  site,  about  a  mile  toward  Lough 
Dan,  is  the  cottage  omee  of  Lake-View.  The 
country  hence  to  Glendalougb  exhibits  small  tracts 
of  reclaimed  ground,  intermixed  patches  of  brush- 
wood, aiid  extensive  coppices  sheeting  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  climbing  the  lower  acclivities  of 
the  hills.  The  Annamoe  rivulet  carries  off  the 
superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Dan;  but  has  a  run 
of  only  5  miles  or  less  before  falling  tributary  to 
the  Ovoca.     Pop.  of  the  vilbige,  in  l&l,  67. 

ANNAMULT,    Anamult,  or  Aghnamolt,  a 


quondam  civil  parish,  and  still  an  ecclesiastical  one 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Shil- 
lelogher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  1i  mile; 
breadth,  1.  Pop.,  in  1831,  458.  The  parish  ex- 
tends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nor«,  about  4 
miles  above  Thomastown.  It  contains  the  seat  of 
Annamult-house,  and  borrows  some  beautv  from  the 
impingement  on  its  southern  border  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick's  beautiful  demesne  of  Mount  Juliet.  The 
land  is  all  arable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  su- 
perior quality Annamult  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 

of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kklls  { 
which  see.  It  does  not  lie  contiguous  to  any  of 
the  six  parishes  with  which  it  is  ecclesiastically 
united ;  but  is  separated  from  the  nearest  of  them, 
Kells  and  Stumcarty,  by  the  intervention  of  En- 
nisnag.  The  parish  is  tithe-free.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  435.  There  is  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

ANNASCALLE,  a  small  village  in  the  parish 
of  Ballinacourty,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry* 
Blunster.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  moor- 
land region,  on  the  post-road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle, 
not  far  from  the  south-west  comer  of  Tralee  bay, 
9  miles  west  by  south  of  Tralee.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  parish-church  and  Roman  Catholie  chapel.  A 
new  line  of  road  from  Castlemain  to  Dingle,  joins 
the  old  road  near  Annascalle ;  and  will  both  form 
in  itself  a  pleasant  route,  and  senne  to  connect 
Dingle  with  Killamey.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in 
1831,  92:  in  1841,  not  specially  retunied. 

ANNATRIM,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Offerlane,  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  co.« 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  None,  about  8  miles 
north-west  of  Abbeyleix.  It  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  abbey.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

ANNE  (St.).     See  Dt7BLiN. 

ANNE  (St.),  SHANDON.     See  Cork. 

ANNEGROVE,  a  seat  about  a  mile  west  of  Car- 
rigtohill,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  surmounts  a  rising  ground  near  the  bead  of 
Cork  harbour;  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
fascinating  view  of  that  marine  inlet,  with  its  in- 
tricate chores  of  island,  bay,  and  promontory.  The 
mansion  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Buttevant,  first 
Earl  of  Barrymore. 

ANNER.     See  Avowtar. 

ANNESBOROUGH,  a  name  of  the  co.  Down 
parish  of  Dromaraoh  [which  see] ;  and  the  name 
also  of  a  seat  a  little  beiow  Lurgan,  toward  Lough 
Neagh. 

ANNESTOWN,  a  village  and  small  sea-port  in 
the  parish  of  Dunhill,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  232;  in  1841,  149.  Houses  25.  It  stands 
near  the  ruins  of  Castle  Don-Isle,  oh  the  lip  of  an 
extensive  and  pleasant  plain,  a  little  upwards  of  3 
miles  west-south-west  of  Tramore.  The  harbour 
is  in  a  small  rocky  bay  adjacent  to  the  village.  Mr. 
M*Donell,  in  his  Report  on  the  Fishery  Harbour*, 
recommended  the  grant  of  <£  150  to  execute  a  plan 
for  improving  the  harbour,  on  condition  of  Mr.  Cole, 
the  occupant,  completing  the  work ;  and  his  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  to.  Annestown  lead  mine« 
situated  between  the  village  and  Tramore,  was 
opened  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  since  ih9 
end  of  1836,  and  employs  16  men.  Waterford,  8 
miles  distant,  is  the  place  for  shipping  the  ore  aiid 
receiving  supplies. 

ANTBIM, 

A  maritime  county  in  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Ulbter.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  east  by  the  North  Channel ;  on  the  soutth 
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etL<t  and  soath  by  Down ;  and,  on  the  west  by  Ty- 
rone and  Londonderry.  Its  boundary  over  all  the 
south-eaftt  and  routh,  exceptinfi^  5  miles  adjacent  to 
Lou^h  Neaf;h,  U  formed  by  Eielfast  Loup:h  and  the 
river  Lafifan;  and,  over  all  the  west,  excepting  7 
railed  adjacent  to  the  ocean,  is  formed  by  Loughs 
Noagh  and  Beg,  and  the  river  Bann.  Tlie  county 
is  thus  nearly  insulated  between  a  sweep  of  the  sea, 
and  an  alternate  chain  and  line  of  fresh  water.  It 
lies  between 54<>  26\  and  55^  \2'  \ef  north  latitude, 
and  between  5^  40*,  and  6^  37'  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich.  Ita  greatest  length,  from  Bengore-head 
on  the  north,  to  SpenerVbridge  on  the  south,  is  41| 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Gobbins  on  the 
east  to  Islutd  Rcagh  Troone  on  the  west,  is  about 
24  miles ;  and  its  area,  exclusive  of  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Carrickfergus.  is  745,177  acres. 

Surfnce.l^ — The  area  of  the  county  is  physically 
distributed  into  53,288  acres  of  water,  1 ,908  acres  of 
towns,  10,358  acres  of  phintations,  176,335  acres  of 
waste  mountain  and  bog,  and  503,288  acres  of  arable 
land.  But  as  most  of  the  water  is  included  in 
Ix>ugh  Neagh,  which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  rather 
a  flanking  sea  than  an  interior  or  even  intruding 
lake ;  and  as  the  extent  of  bog  is  not  aggregately 
great,  and  lies  dispersed  now  on  the  mountain  and 
NOW  in  the  plain ;  the  whole  land  surface  may  be 
regarded  as  proximately  one-third  uplaml,  and  two- 
thirds  dale  and  valley  and  undulating  expanse. 

The  upland  division  forms,  in  a  general  riew,  a 
wild  and  waste  declining  platform, — whose  seaward 
face  is  shorn  into  bold  escarpments,  and  shelving  or 
mural  or  colonnaded  precipices,— whose  summits  and 
interior  contour  are  tamely  outlined  and  slenderly 
diversified,  —  and  whose  westward  declivity  .  is  a 
slowly  descending  slope  toward  the  basin  of  Lough 
Neagh.  So  near,  in  general,  does  the  summit-line 
run  to  the  coa.«t,  that  the  interior  streams  dT  the 
county,  which  fidl  directly  into  the  sea,  or  belong 
not  to  the  systems  of  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan,  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bush  river,  a  medium 
length  of  probably  less  than  three  miles.  Along  tiie 
summit-line,  and  athwart  nearly  all  the  seaward  de- 
clivity, the  mountains  are  quite  a  picture-gallery  of 
landscape ;  they  combine,  in  the  rarest  proportions, 
power,  gfandeur,  romance,  and  beauty;  and,  in 
various  points,  or  even  along  considerable  stretches, 
as  at  the  Giant*s  Causeway,  at  Fair  Head,  and  at 
Gleiiarm,  they  so  thrill  the  fancy  and,  delightfully 
overawe  the  mind,  as  to  be  altogether  worthy  of  the 
stirring  and  fiu'-spread  fame  which  they  have  ac- 
quired among  tourists  *  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
an<l  the  sublime.*  But  the  details  of  ^is  magnificent 
coast,  this  superbly-adorned  and  opulently  varied 
sea-»creen,  ¥rill  come  so  minutely  before  us  piece 
by  piece,  in  the  progress  of  our  work,  that,  to  pre- 
vent  repetition,  we  must  at  present  forbear  ail 
attempt  at  description.  The  mountains — or  rather 
hills,  for  thev  are  moderate  in  altitude — commence 
5  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Belfast,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north- north-east  of  the  roo^t 
southerly  point  in  the  county  ;  and  they  extend  in 
an  almokt  unbroken  but  curving  and  sinuous  chain 
of  groups  and  congeries,  quite  round  the  coast  to  the 
boundary  with  Londonderry.  The  principal  sum- 
mits are  Slamish,  about  the  middle,  and  Knocklead, 
ill  the  north ;  both  of  which  have  an  altitude  of  less 
than  1,600  feet  above  sea-level.  The  ravines  and 
gleiis  which  fling  the  roaring  hill-torrents  down  to 
the  sea,  form  singular  foils  to  the  inunense  masses  of 
basalt  and  limentone  which,  now  amorphous,  and 
now  either  of  most  fantastic  or  of  almost  architec- 
turiil  format,  project  from  the  groups  as  headlands 
and  promontories.  Amon;?  the  heights  which  nut  ' 
sheer  out  to  the  sea,  and  htoop  precipitously  <!o\vii  , 


to  the  wave.  Fair  Head  has  an  elevation  of  636  feet, 
Garronpoint  764,  Ballygally  Head  797,  Oarrow- 
murphy819,  and  Lurtgethon  1,154. 

A  belt  of  very  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and  tastefully 
embellished  land,  from  Belfast  round  to  the  vicinity 
of  Glenarm,  is.  with  trivial  exceptions,  the  only  low 
ground  which  lies  between  the  uplands  and  the  beach. 
The  valley  of  the  Six-mile- Water,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  noticeable  westward  openings  amon^  the  hills, 
is  a  fine  expanse  of  beauty  and  cultivation,  some- 
what soft  and  uniform  in  its  features,  but  gny  and 
charming  in  the  artificial  ornaments  of  iU  dress. 
The  valleys  of  the  Glenwherry  and  the  Broad  rivers, 
farther  north,  though  of  less  extent  and  attraction, 
expand  beyond  the  limits  of  glens,  and  possess  the 
amenities  of  verdure,  cereal  crop,  and  wood.  The 
valley  of  the  Ravel,  yet  farther  north,  is  closely 
screened  on  one  side  with  hills,  and  heaves  up  from 
its  centre  an  isolated  basaltic  eminence.  The  valley 
of  the  Maine,  to  which  Ravel,  Broad,  and  Glenwherry, 
are  lateral,  and  which  descends  due  south Mrard  from 
the  northern  heights  to  the  north  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh,  thus  extending  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the 
Bann,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  rather  a  tumu- 
lated  and  undulating  expanse  than  a  plain,  offering 
numy  fruitful  and  well-cultivated  views  to  the  eye, 
but  repeatfdly  sending  down  steep  banks  quite  close 
to  the  stream.  The  valley  of  the  Bush,  which  first 
deflects  among  the  northern  heights,  and  then  goes 
oflT  toward  the  Giant's  Causeway, — and  the  valley 
of  the  Bann,  which,  besides  being  the  channel  for 
the  main  drainage  of  the  county,  belongs  in  more 
than  a  moiety  of  its  extent  to  Londonderry, — must, 
like  the  noble  features  of  the  coast,  be  wholly  re- 
served for  future  description.  The  country  between 
the  eiflux  of  the  Bann  from  Lough  Beg,  and  the 
influx  of  the  Maine  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  partly  an 
irksome  series  of  waste  yet  reclainiable  bog,  and 
partly  a  sea  of  hillocks  and  rising  grounds  replete 
with  tiny  specimens  of  close  land>»cape,  showing 
every  embelUshinent  to  advantage,  and  occasionally 
lookug  out  on  the  monarch  lake  of  the  British  isles. 
The  country,  from  the  east  side  of  the  eml)ouchure 
of  the  Maine,  all  along  the  east  side  of  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  southern  boundary  with  Down,  is  the 
most  extensive  level  tract  in  the  county;  and  for 
contour,  soil,  cultivation,  wood,  hedge-rowis,  or- 
chards, and  houses,  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
characteristic  scenery  of  three-fourths  of  England. 
The  valley  of  the  Lagan,  shared  by  Antrim  with 
Down,  and  flanked  at  a  fine  distance  by  the  hills  of 
both,  is  undulating  in  surface,  rich  in  soil,  profuse 
in  artificial  ornament,  brilliant  in  the  perspective  of 
water  and  mountain,  and  whether  viewed  in  its 
aggregate  landscape,  or  in  the  multitudinous  detail 
of  ita  scenic  groups,  will  compare  with  any  one  of 
an  hundred  more  boasted  valleys  m  whatever  pleases 
the  taste  and  delights  the  fancy.  When,  to  the 
character  of  hill-screens,  soil,  cultivation,  and  con- 
tour, "  are  added,*'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourdien, 
in  bis  Survey  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  **  when  to 
these  are  added  the  number'of  excellent  habitations 
the  valley  of  the  Lagan  contains,  with  the  planta* 
tions,  fences,  and  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  the 
bleach-greens  lying  close  to  the  river,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  few  tracts  in  any  country,  of  the 
same  extent,  exceed  it  in  the  beauty  of  ita  scenery, 
or  in  the  value  of  its  produce." 

Watert.'j — The  principal  rivers,  incidentally  named 
in  connection  with  the  valleys — the  Six-mile- Water, 
the  Glenwherry,  the  Braid,  the  Ravel,  the  Bush, 
the  Bann,  and  the  Lagan — as  well  as  the  Carey,  the 
Glenbhesh,  and  some  others  of  the  minor  streams 
will  be  separately  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  pUre. 
Loughs  Neagh  and  Ucg,  the  two  princi|uii  hikes,  aiul 
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also  the  minor  lakes  of  Portmore  and  Guile,  will 
likewise  be  separately  noticed.  The  only  other 
lakes  of  any  moment  are  Lynch  in  Lower  DunUce, 
Hill  in  Upper  Dunliice,  and  Mourne,  3  miles  north 
of  Carrickfer^us.  A  remarkably  light  chalybeate 
spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  also  an 
alunvinose  vitriolic  spring,  occur  near  Ballycastle. 
A  strong  chalybeate,  whose  waters  can  be  carried 
without  ii^ury  to  distant  places,  wells  up  on  Knock- 
lade:  see  that  article.  Aperient  nitrous  waters 
fpring  from  beds  of  marly  clay  at  Kilroot,  and  near 
Carrickfergus.  Pure  but  not  strong  s^t  springs 
occur  at  Ballyhill  near  Carrickfergus,  and  in  Island- 
Magee  near  Kedhall. 

Minerals.'] — The  primary  reck  district  of  the  county 
is  confined  to  a  small  mountain-group  in  the  extreme 
north-east,  around  Knocklade.  Though  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica  schist,  it  presents  various  features  of 
high  interest,  both  in  Rself  and  on  account  of  its 
skirting  the  small  coalfield  of  Fair  Head.  The  old 
red  sandstone  and  the  rocks  which  accompany  it  are 
still  more  limited,  and,  excepting  in  a  few  unimpor- 
tant  patches,  are  found  only  in  a  band  between  the 
primary  district  and  Red  bay. — The  coal  district  is 
situated  on  the  north  coast,  both  east  aad  west  of 
Fair  Head.  Only  one  workable  bed  appears  to  exist 
west  of  the  heaaland;  it  is  4^  feet  thick,  and  looks 
out  from  the  face  of  the  magnificent  and  far-stretch- 
ing cWffi  it  has  been  wrought  by  means  of  adits  or 
galleries  driven  inwards  at  the  level  of  high  water 
nark ;  and  it  dips  southward  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  adits  were,  in  some  instances,  carried  upwards 
of  900  feet  before  meeting  the  declining  stratum. 
The  beds  east  or  rather  south-east  of  Fair  Head, 
occur  around  Murlough  bay,  and  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  those  on  the  west;  they  are  six  in 
number,  and  vary  from  12  to  30  inches  in  thickness; 
ibur  of  them  are  bituminous,  and  two  carbonaceous; 
and  the  latter  lie,  the  one  immediately  above,  and 
the  other  below,  an  apparently  intruded  mass  of 
columnar  trap,  70  feet  thick.  A  section  of  the  cliff 
on  the  north  side  of  Murlough  bay  exhibits,  in  de- 
scending series,  about  100  feet  of  columnar  green- 
stone,  20  of  brownish  red  sandstone,  1  of  biCumiiK)us 
ooal,  80  of 'red  sandstone,  6  of  black  shale,  2^  of 
highly  bituminous  ooal,  40  of  brownish  red  sand- 
stone, one.hulf  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  20  of  red 
sandstone,  10  of  black  shale,  2^  of  bituminous  coal, 
60  of  bla<*k  shale,  24  of  uninflammable  carbonaceous 
coal,  2  of  black  shale  passing  into  flinty  slate,  70  of 
columnar  trap,  2  of  black  shale,  8;^  of  uninflammable 
carbonaceous  coal,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of 
black  shale,  and  10  to  the  base  of  the  cliff  but  really 
an  unascertained  thickness  of  black  shale.  The 
height  of  the  cliff  is  437^  feet.  The  collieries  on 
both  sides  of  Fair  Head,  though  now  neglected, 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  to  the 
depth  of  old  excavations,  and  partly  from  the  want 
of  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping  the  ooal,  were  wrought 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  possibly  mav  be  among 
the  most  ancient  in  the  British  empfre.  While 
miners,  about  the  year  1770,  were  working  an  unex- 
plored part  of  the  cliff  near  Ballycastle,  an  old  exca- 
vation was  unexpectedly  discovered,  and  was  found 
to  be  very  extensive,  and  to  have  been  wrought  upon 
a  regular  system  by  evidently  expert  miners,  but  with 
implements  different  from  those  now  in  u^e.  No 
traidition  now  remains  of  the  period  or  persons  of  the 
ancient  miners. 

Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  upper  members  of  the  second- 
ary  series,  capped  by  a  thick  mass  of  tabular  trap. 
The  external  edge  of  this  great  mineral  field — which 
expands  also  into  considerable  portions  of  the  con- 
tiguoui  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Down 


— presents,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  striking  fes* 
ture  of  a  high  table-land  rising  precipitously  either 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  from  a  comparatively 
low  and  flat  country.  At  once  the  largest,  finest, 
and  most  characteristic  horizontal  section,  is  the 
remarkable  series  of  lofty  precipices  and  mural  cliffs 
which  extonds  from  behind  Belfast  quite  round  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  district  of  Red  bay.  A  mass 
of  black  trap,  frequently  from  200  to  300  feet  thick, 
usually  amorphous,  but  sometimes  rudely  columnar, 
constitutes  the  upper  region  of  the  whole  section, 
and  uniformly  presents  decliritons  or  mural  escarp- 
ments. The  chalk,  which  lies  immediately  beneath, 
and  varies  from  60  to  100  wet  in  thickness,  also  pre- 
sents  mural  precipices ;  and  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  these  contrasts  so  strongly  vnth  the  black  mass 
of  superincumbent  trap,  as  to  give  singular  force  and 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  strata  beneath  the 
chalk,  consistuig  of  green  sand,  the  lias  formation, 
and  the  red  and  variegated  marls  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  subseries,  are  usually  concealed  by  a  thick 
covering  of  clay  and  debris,  which  has  partly  fallen 
from  the  trap  and  chalk,  and  is  partly  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  strata  themselves;  and  they  present,  or 
their  edge,  a  steep  inclined  plain,  sweeping  out  from 
the  overhanging  cliffs,  and,  in  many  places,  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  to  wear  as  luxurious  a  vege- 
table dress  as  the  most  productive  pendicle  of  soil 
in  Ulster.  Though  the  strata,  from  toe  chalk  down- 
ward, have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  altered  or  modi- 
fied, partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
trap,  partly  by  the  intersection  of  trap  dikes,  and 
partly  by  the  protrusion  of  larffe  hill  masses  of  trap, 
the^  sufficiently  retain  their  lithologieal  character  to 
be  identified  by  geognosy,  and  contain,  in  their  upper 
members,  such  organic  remains  as  clearly  prove  their 
correspondence  with  similar  successions  of  rocks  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  chalk  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  England,  except  in  much 
greater  hardness.  This  quality  precludes  its  being 
used  for  many  of  the  economical  purposes  to  which 
the  softer  chalk  of  England  is  applied,  and  has  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  locally,  though  most  erroneously, 
designated  white  limestone.  It  is  very  regularly 
stratified,  but  of  unequal  thickness ;  averaging  pro- 
bably 60  feet,  and  at  the  White  Well  quarry,  3  miles 
norjth  of  Belfast,  showing  14  regular  l^ds  in  a  thick- 
ness of  70  feet.  Masses  of  imbedded  flint  are  usually 
of  a  globular  form,  but  frequently  present  the  most 
fantastic  shapes ;  and,  in  colour,  they  vary  from  black, 
through  various  shades  of  grey,  to  white.  The  prin- 
cipal fossils  in  the  chalk  are  terebratula,  pectea, 
cirri,  ammonites,  echinites,  belemnites,  baculitea,  and 
spongis.  The  green  sand  or  mulatto  stone  averages 
20  feet  in  thickness;  it  sometimes,  in  its  upper  beds, 
graduates  into  chalk,  and  then  is  represented  by  a 
yellowish  compact  rock  of  chaik  sprinkled  witk 
green  sand ;  and  when  considerably  thick,  it  is  mtm* 
aUy  fine  in  the  grain,  and  opulent  in  fossils.  The 
lias  limestone  is  50  feet  thick  at  Lame,  and  about 
30  in  Colin  glen,  3  miles  south-west  of  Belfiist ;  it 
varies  in  solidity  as  in  thickness,  and  it  contains  a 
profusion  of  ammonites,  pecten,  mya,  dentalia,  pla- 
giostoma,  and  other  orders  of  organic  remains.  The 
black  shale  is  20  feet  thick  in  Colin  glen,  and  aver- 
ages 40  at  Lame,  Red  bay,  and  Ballintoy;  and  it 
abounds  chiefly  in  gryphes,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  clunch  clay  of  England.  Marl,  averaging, 
perhaps,  400  feet  in  thickness,  is  now  bright  red, 
now  yellowish  white,  and  now  greenish  blue ;  is  ar- 
ranged in  beds  which  are  often  striped  or  mottled, 
and  is  in  some  places  traversed,  in  all  directions,  by 
irregular  veins,  from  half-an-inch  to  8  inches  thick, 
of  fibrous  gypsum.  Strata  of  brownish-red  tand- 
^  stone,  probably  about  300  feet  thick,  consist^  for  ibe 
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mo^t  part,  of  quartzoi^e  grains  cemented  by  an  argillo- 
ferruginous  pa-^te;  yet  they  contain  c1ay>galKs,  are 
sometimes  trtriped  with  various  colours,  and  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  separated  from  one  another  by  inter- 
Iamination.<  of  mica.  Magnct»ian  limestone,  averag- 
ing, perhaps,  60  feet  in  thickness,  varies  in  colour 
from  yellow  to  dull  grey,  and  is  interstratified  with 
re<I  and  yellow  sandstone.  Traces  of  the  oolitic 
formation  have  been  observed  nowhere  except  on  the 
C0H>*t  near  Larne. 

The  trap  of  Antrim  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  been  so  frequently  described,  that  it  re- 
quires from  us  but  slender  notice.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  which  it  covers,  presents  a  rough 
serrated  outline,  such  as  belongs  to  a  rock  long 
exposed  to  erosion ;  and  its  hollows  are  filled  some- 
times by  the  trap  itself,  and  sometimes  bv  a  disinte- 
gration of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  ochreous  sub- 
stance,  mixed  with  such  blood -red  flints  as  appear 
to  the  eye  1o  be  solid,  but  fall  into  fragments  at  a 
stroke  of  the  hammer.  While  the  chalk  in  contact 
«'ith  the  superincumbent  trap  has  not  been  altered 
in  character,  that  which  is  in  contact  with  trap- 
dikes  or  the  larger  trap  protruf^ions  has  been  changed 
into  granular  marble.  The  trap  rocks,  though  not 
displayiiig  the  same  approach  to  parallelism  in  the 
apper  and  lower  surface  of  each  stratum  as  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  are  much  more  regularly  ar- 
ranged in  beds  than  has  generally  been  supposed ; 
and,  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
they  present,  in  a  proximate  sense,  the  phenomena 
of  quite  regular  stratification.  Yet  the  beds  of  red 
ochre,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
rliffs  westward  of  Bengore  Head,  and  figure  so  dis- 
tinctly in  contrast  to  the  black  colour  of  the  trap 
both  above  and  beneath  them,  and  which,  in  some 
places,  become  porphyritic,  and  pass  insensibly  into 
clay  porphyry,  are  the  oidy  or  at  least  the  chief  indi- 
cations by  which  the  character  of  the  different  beds 
of  trap  can  be  traced  ;  for  any  one  trappean  stratum 
«o  frequently  changes  from  coarse  and  crystalline  to 
fine-grained  and  earthy,  that  in  one  part  it  might  be 
called  greenstone,  in  another  basalt,  and  in  a  third 
amygdaloidal  wacke.  But  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ochreous  strata,  as  well  as  partially  with  that  of  a 
bed  of  wood  coal,  the  succession  of  the  trap  strata, 
particularly  between  Glenarm  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, has  been  somewhat  accurately  ascertained. 
We  have,  in  an  ascending  scries,  first,  amygdaloidal 
trap,  from  20  to  50  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  passing 
into  greenstone,  and  affecting  a  columnar  structure  ; 
next,  greenstone,  from  30  to  80  feet  thick,  some- 
times amorphous,  and  sometimes  rudely  columnar ; 
next,  the  same  rock,  from  (50  to  100  feet  thick,  pass- 
^g  iiometimes  into  basalt,  and  sometimes  into  amyg- 
daloidal wacke ;  next,  six  alternations  of  black- 
grained  trap  with  thin  irregular  beds  of  red  ochre, 
70  feet  thick  ;  next,  red  ochreous  clay,  now  20  and 
now  200  feet  thick,  graduating  into  lilac-coloured 
litbomarge,  speckled  with  white;  next,  reddish-black 
ferruginous  clay,  1  foot  thick  ;  next,  the  great  range 
of  columnar  basalt,  45  feet  thick,  which  appears 
loo  feet  above  high  water  at  Bengore  Head,  dips 
toward  the  west,  and  forms  the  basaltic  pavement 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  by  its  intersection  with  the 
plme  of  the  sea ;  next,  irregularly  cohunnar  basalt, 
about  50  feet  thick,  containing  a  stratum  of  wacke 
and  another  of  wood-coal,  and  consisting  of  small 
columns  which  are  variously  horizontal,  oblique, 
and  vertical,  and  are  frequently  bent  in  fantastic 
forms ;  next,  columnar  basalt,  about  50  feet  thick, 
not  quite  so  regular  in  its  columns  as  the  great  or 
Causeway  range ;  and,  finally,  six  strata  of  rudely 
columnar  and  amorphous  trap,  164  feet  thick,  in- 
cluding two  beds  of  red  ochre. 


The  mosit  important  deposit  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion,  not  only  in  Ulster  but  in  Ireland,  is  situated 
along  the  south  margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  from  Sandy 
bay  in  Antrim  to  Washing  bay,  near  Mountjoy- 
castle,  in  Tyrone.  It  belongs  much  more  to  the 
latter  county  and  to  Armagh  than  to  Antrim  ;  and 
occupies,  within  their  limits,  a  space  of  10  miles  in 
length  and  5  in  breadth.  Yet  a  trial  by  boring, 
made  many  years  ago  at  Sandy  bay,  in  Antrim, 
affords  the  principal  data  by  which  its  composition 
is  known.  That  boring  elicited  10  feet  of  blue  clay, 
25  of  black  lignite  mixed  with  clay,  2^  of  clay,  20  of 
black  lignite,  4  of  clay,  and  15  of  black  lignite.  The 
lignite,  while  so  abundant  around  the  bay,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  combustible,  that,  during  seasons  when 
fuel  is  scarce,  the  inhabitants  occasionally  sink  pits, 
and  use  it  for  domestic  purpo^^es.  The  clay  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  potters'  clay  district  of  Bovey  in 
Devonshire,  and  has  in  several  parts  been  ruised 
from  pits  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  pottery  ; 
but  hitherto  it  hajs  rarely  been  obtained  of  such 
quality  as  to  possess  a  pure  white  colour  after  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  baking  furnace. 

.So//*.] — A  strong  loam,  interspersed  in  many 
places,  with  the  debris  and  small  boulders  of  trap, 
and  generally  superincumbent  on  clay,  is  the  prevailing 
soil  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  trap  boulders, 
though  cleared  away  on  improved  ground,  still  lie 
on  ill-cultivated  land,  athwart  or  near  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  are  so  compacted  in  remote  assimila- 
tion  to  a  pavement  as,  while  they  remain,  to  render 
the  operations  of  husbandry  impracticable.  The  clay 
subsoil  is  highly  retentive ;  and,  where  draining  has 
not  been  practised,  seriously  retards,  in  both  droughts 

and  rains,  the  labours  of  the  farmer As  the  ground 

rises,  the  vegetable  mould  becomes  shallower  in  depth, 
looser  in  texture,  and  lighter  in  colour,  and  the  sub- 
soil loses  much  of  its  tenacity,  and  degenerates  into 
brown  or  yellow  till.  Peat  or  turf,  too,  soon  suc- 
ceeds to  all  vestige  of  the  loam ;  stretches  away, 
over  the  summits  or  platforms  of  the  mountains,  iii 
extensive  tracts  of  moss ;  and  forms  bogs,  of  various 
extent  and  density,  M'hich,  while  they  offer  a  coarse 
summer  herbage  to  sheep  or  cattle,  seem  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  inroads  of  the  georgical  improver.  A 
tract  of  sandy  loam  commences  west  of  the  Lagan, 
a  short  distance  from  Belfast,  and,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, continues  to  the  Maze-course.  Other  but 
smaller  tracts  of  the  same  soil  occur  along  Lough 
Neagh ;  and  small  stripes  of  sand  are  found  on  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  sea-shore.  In  Malone,  the  sandy 
loam  is  interspersed  with  clayey  knolls,  and  lies  on 
a  subsoil  of  very  stiff  clay ;  but,  in  other  localities, 
the  soil  is  generous,  highly  fertile,  and  easily  coaxed 
into  the  production  of  rich  and  heavy  cereal  crops. — 
Gently  swelling  hills  which  undulate  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  and  those  ridges,  called  Drum 
lins,  which  run  with  small  intervals  to  a  considerable 
length,  such  as  that  from  Dunmurry  by  Lambeg  to 
Magheragall  church,  consist  of  water-worn  stones  of 
various  sizes,  and  are  all  carpeted  with  gravel. — 
Wherever  the  chalk  of  the  county  has  been  stripped 
of  its  covering  of  trap,  has  advanced  into  the  plains, 
and  has  acquired  a  coat  of  clay  or  of  mould,  it  has 
formed  a  soil  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  well  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  cultivation.  Round  most  of  the 
margin  of  the  great  trap  field,  detached  tracts  of  this 
chalky— or,  according  to  the  local  nomenclature,  this 
limestone — soil  are  to  be  found  ;  and  in  Magfaem- 
gall,  in  Aghalee,  on  the  coast  near  Redball,  at  the 
point  of  Island-Magee,  near  Glenarm,  and  at  Ballin- 
toy,  they  are  particularly  conspicuous.  Georgical 
improvement  has  borrowed  a  lesson  from  the  natural 
formation  of  this  soil,  and,  by  mixing  the  debris  and 
fragments  of  the  chalky  precipices  with  churlish 
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moorland,  has  worked  it  into  excellent  arable  ground. 
The  chalky  soil  possesses,  among  other  recommen- 
dations, the  property  of  being  peculiarly  favourable 
to  fruit-trees  ;  occasioning  a  freedom  in  their  growth, 
a  cleanness  in  their  bark,  and  a  richness  of  flavour  in 
their  fruit,  which  are  rarely  surpassed. — A  soil  which 
covers  much  of  the  mountain  area  of  Antrim,  and  is 
common  to  it  with  the  trappean  region  of  London- 
derry, may  be  noticed  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  G. 
V.  Sampson's  Survey  of  the  latter  county :  "  Above 
the  lime  [chalk]  is  the  region  of  basalt ;  and  the  soil 
thenceforth  is  without  clay.  It  is  only  a  rust,  or 
oxide,  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  ironstone.  It  is 
loose,  hoves  with  moisture,  and  has  neither  cohesion 
nor  strength  ;  witness  the  wretched  crops  of  every 
thing  but  potatoes  and  straw.  The  country  people 
call  it  deaf  land."  Yet  it  produces  an  agreeable  her- 
bage, and  is  very  far  from  being  valueless  for  sheep- 
walk  or  grazing-ground. 

Woods.2 — The  great  natural  woods  of  Portmore, 
and  those  of  the  great  and  little  parks  of  Glenarm, 
have  long  ceased  to  be  the  boast  of  their  districts. 
Excepting  on  the  grounds  of  Shane's  Castle,  and  on 
the  escarpments  of  hills,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
more  picturesque  streams,  natural  wood  has  almost 
everywhere  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  Vandal  im- 
prover, or  the  short-sighted  economist  of  the  passing 
hour's  gains.  Yet  the  vacuum  in  sylvan  adorn- 
ment has  been  far  more  than  filled  by  a  liberal  and 
well-directed  spirit  of  planting.  Most  of  the  numer- 
ous resident  landowners,  and  even  some  of  the  far- 
mers, walked  upwards  of  thirty  or  even  forty  years 
ago,  athwart  extensive  naked  tracts,  and  clothed  them 
in  young  forest.  A  great  part  of  Massarene,  and  of 
the  southern  sections  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  has  a 
finely  wooded  aspect.  The  valleys  of  the  Six-mile- 
Water  and  the  Broad,  present  much  sylvan  embel- 
lishment. The  whole  extent  of  alternately  undu- 
lating and  level  plain  from  Lisburn  to  Carrickfergus, 
is  rich  in  sheets  and  clumps  and  rows  of  plantation. 
Around  Castle- Dobbs  and  Ballyhill  are  noble  masses 
of  trees  ;  at  Redhall  and  Rilwalter  are  expanses  of 
newer  wood,  superintended  by  numerous  veterans  of 
the  forest ;  at  Leslie-hill,  are  very  extensive  planta- 
tions ;  and  around  the  castle  of  Glenarm  are  crowds 
of  trees,  both  rare  and  noble.  On  the  whole,  the 
county  of  Antrim  has  made  as  rapid  advances  in 
plantation-improvement  as  probably  any  other  county 
in  Ireland.  In  1841,  the  county  contained,  in  planted 
trees,  63  acres  of  oak,  211  of  ash,  ISO  of  elm,  26  of 
beech,  462  of  fir,  8,063  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
1,403  of  orchards, — in  all,  10,358  acres ;  and  the 
proportions  of  these  woods  which  were  planted  pre- 
vious to  1791,  are  35  acres  of  oak,  4  of  ash,  99  of 
elm,  11  of  beech,  17  of  fir,  1,256  of  mixed  planta- 
tions, and  202  of  orchards.  But,  in  1841,  there 
existed,  in  addition  to  the  planted  woods,  602,826  de- 
tached trees,  equivalent  in  extent  to  3,768  acres,  and 
making  the  grand  total  of  plantations  14,126  acres. 

Estates  and  Farms.'] — Excepting  the  propeKies 
under  the  see  of  Connor,  estates  are  held  either 
immediately  or  virtuall]^  by  grant  from  the  crown, 
and  are  in  consequence  freehold.  The  estates  of  the 
three  principal  titled  proprietors  are  very  extensive. 
The  Antrim  estate,  which  includes  the  northern 
baronies,  is,  for  the  most  part,  let  in  perpetuity,  and 
occupied  by  respectable  country  gentlemen.  Numer- 
ous other  properties,  as  well  those  of  untitled  gentle- 
men as  those  of  the  nobility,  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent  Though  the  houses  of  proprietors  are,  in  few 

instances,  splendid,  they  are,  in  general,  character- 
ized by  convenience  and  elegance.  Even  the  houses 
of  leaseholders  on  the  larger  estates,  are  aggregately 
so  neat  and  pleasing,  as  to  impart  no  small  charm  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 


Farming-leases  have,  for  two  generations  or  so 
past,  been  shorter  than  at  a  former  period.  The  lands 
being  improved  and  the  buildings  good,  less  reason 
is  supposed  to  exist  than  before  ror  securing  to  a 
tenant  a  lengthened  possession. — Leases  of  a  pro- 
longed kind  are  given  for  lives  and  years;  some  for 
lives  alone ;  bishops'  leases,  for  21  years,  often  with 
clause  of  renewal ;  and  all  sorts  are,  in  general,  free- 
hold. Building-leases  in  towns  are  usually  given 
long,  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands. 

Farms  diifer,  in  tenure,  from  the  con-acre  or  patch 
for  a  single  crop,  to  the  lease  in  perpetuity  or  actual 
estate ;  and  they  dififer,  in  extent,  from  the  merest 
pendicle  to  the  most  noble  expanse.  Where  the 
land  is  uniform,  and  free  from  moor  or  moss  or 
mountain,  the  surface  is  sectioned,  divided,  and  sub- 
divided,  by  a  pressure  of  circumstances  which  defies 
all  reference  to  system,  and  lies  as  yet  beyond  all 
prospect  of  amenability  to  control.  In  many  in- 
stances, large  tracts  of  verdant  upland  are  held  by 
distant  occupiers,  and  confined  to  the  supervision  of 
resident  herdsmen ;  and  along  the  mutual  border  of 
mountain  and  valley,  a  considerable  quantity  of  high 
land  is  usually  let  along  with  a  belt  or  section  of 
plain ;  but,  athwart  by  iar  the  greater  portion  of  the 
arable  area,  farms  are  aggregately  so  small  that  they 
would  not  probably  average  twenty  acres,  or — if  a 
few  of  the  larger  were  deducted — would  not  pro- 
bably average  eleven  or  twelve.  A  person  with 
English  or  Scottish  ideas,  but  without  discretion  to 
guide  them,  scouts  the  littleness  of  an  Irish  farm,  and 
wonders  that  so  fine  a  county  as  Antrim  should  not 
have  quite  renounced  the  paltriness  and  peddling  of 
minute  subdivision,  and  imitated  the  grandeur  of 
British  allotments  to  the  farmer ;  but  when  he  sports 
his  exclamations  of  taste,  and  flaunts  his  wise  lessons 
of  economy,  and  limns  his  gay  and  invidious  pictures 
of  the  superiority  of  his  country,  he  only  proclaims  his 
profound  ignorance  of  Ireland,  and  proves  himself  a 
smatterer  and  a  pedant.  *'  The  large  and  the  small 
farms,"  pithilv  says  Mr.  Dubourdieu,  "are  so  inter- 
woven, and  the  tenures  are  so  various,  and  misery 
would  ensue  to  so  many  persons  by  a  radical  change, 
that  though"  the  question  of  the  most  profitable  divi- 
sion of  land  "may  be  a  matter  of  speculation  in  this 
country,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  looked  to  as  a  matter 
of  practice."  In  1841,  the  total  number  of  farms, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  was  23.526 ;  and  of  these  6,855  mea^ 
sured  from  1  acre  to  5  acres  each, — 10,563,  from  5 
to  15  acres  each,— 4,220,  from  15  to  30  acres  eadi,-. 
and  1,888,  upwards  of  30  acres. 

Agriculture.'] — Wheat  is  very  ^nerally  cultivated 
in  the  south  parts  of  the  baronies  of  Toome  and 
Antrim,  the  west  and  south  parts  of  Massarene,  and 
those  parts  of  Belfast  which  lie  south  and  west  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  raised  also  in  many  other  dis- 
tricts ;  but  either  on  a  limited  scale,  or  only  as  an 
occasional  crop.  Preparation  for  it  by  clover  hat 
been  found  unsuitable ;  by  plain  fidlow,  still  parti- 
ally prevails ;  and  by  potatoe  fallow,  is  roost  com* 
mon,  or  even  general. — Barley,  though  far  from 
being  a  favourite  crop,  is  cultivated  on  dry  and 
gravelly  swells,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  other  sit- 
uations ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  either  succeeds 
wheat  in  two  ploughings,  or  is  introduced  by  a 

potatoe  fallow Oats    are    far  the    predominant 

cereal  produce ;  their  grain,  jointly  with  potatoes, 
form  the  chief  foo<l  of  the  people,  and  their  straw  tha 
chief  support  of  the  cattle ;  and,  though  a  secondarjf 
object  in  the  wheat  and  barley  districts,  they  almost 
engross  attention  in  all  other  parts  of  the  county* 
They  are  sometimes  sown  on  grass  grounds  whidi 
have  been  limed  or  otherwise  manured ;  bat  are  too 
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generally  tcoorged  year  after  year  out  of  tbe  ground 
of  potatoe  &II0W,  or  that  of  plain  fallo^v,  or  even 
from  a  pared  and  burned  surface,  until  the  dis* 
heartened  and  utterly  exhausted  soil  has  power  to 
return  little  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  Yet,  in 
the  wheat  districts,  on  the  larger  arable  farms,  and 
increasingly  throughout  the  county,  they  are  treated 
on  comparatively  enlightened  and  skilful  principles  ; 
and,  the  ground  being  preserved  both  clean  and  in 

{rood  heart,  they  are  at  once  luxuriant  in  growth, 
arge  in  bulk,  and  excellent  in  quality.—- Beans,  so 
far  back  as  30  years  ago,  had  lon^  been  cultivated  in 
the  parish  of  Camcastle,  yielding  upwards  of  70 
hu'^hels  per  Irish  acre ;  but  pease,  as  a  field-crop, 
were  then  unknown. — Flax  is  a  prominent  crop,  in 
very  fluctuating  demand;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  annually  imported  for  it  into  Belfast  was  at  one 
time  35,000  bushels,  at  another  comparatively  trifling, 
in  1835  upwards  of  108,000  bushels,  and  in  1843 
about  84,000 Potatoes  are  a  large  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  are  raised  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from  the  lazy- 
bed  method  of  the  scarcely  reclaimed  bo^  or  moor, 
to  the  most  approved  culture  on  the  wheat-bearing 
loam. — Though  clover  has  been  extensively  intro* 
duced,  the  other  artificial  grasses,  and  also  turnips 
and  vetches,  are  either  unknown  or  very  inade- 
quately appreciated As  to  methods  of  cultivation, 

rotations  of  crops,  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
details  of  rural  economy,  we  are  deterred  both  by 
the  rapidity  of  progress  with  which  improvements 
are  going  on,  and  by  the  disgusting  misrepresenta- 
tions  which  we  observe  to  be  current  in  topographi- 
cal writing,  from  stating  any  particulars.  Some 
alleged  pictures  of  Antrim  agriculture  which  lie 
before  us  would  be  accurate  enough  representations 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  least  improved  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  are  hideous  caricatures,  not  onlv  of 
what  Antrim  is  now,  but  even  of  what  it  lias  been 
during  nearly  two  generations.  So  large  have  been 
the  achievements  of  agricultural  reform  during  even 
the  last  ten  years,  that  cereal  produce  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  butter, 
cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  though  not  equally  large, 
has  been  considerable. 

Live  Stock '\— In  1841,  the  total  of  live  stock  on 
farms  not  exceeding  I  acre,  was  906  horses  and  mules, 
3,886  rattle,  809  sheep,  5,382  pigs,  30,209  poultry, 
and  85  asses ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
1,920  horses  and  mules,  6,825  cattle,  1,614  sheep, 
3.720  pigs,  18,064  poultry,  and  24  asses ;  on  farms 
of  from  5  to  15  acres,  8,447  horses  and  mules,  23,607 
caHle,  5,778  sheep,  11,061  pigs,  47,787  poultry,  and 
20  asses ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  5,938 
horses  and  mules,  18,230  cattle,  4,647  sheep,  7.351 
pigs,  32,134  poultry,  and  8  asses;  and  on  farms 
above  30  acres,  5,438  horses  and  mules,  17,090 
cattle,  5,302  sheep,  5,368  pigs,  25,478  poultry,  and 
8  asses.  The  total  number,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  stock,  was  22,651  horses 
and  mules,  £181.208;  69,638  cattle,  £452,647; 
18,150  sheep,  £19.965;  32,882  pigs,  £41,102; 
153,672  poultry,  £3,842;  and  145  asses,  £145. 
Total  value  of  the  whole  live  stock,  £69,8909. 

Manufacture*.  J — The  linen  manu&cture,  long  so 
prominent  in  Antrim,  belongs  in  a  loose  sense  to 
about  one-half  of  Ireland,  and  emphatically  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.  For  an  outline,  therefore,  of  its 
history  and  condition,  see  article  Ulster.  The 
ordinary  linens  of  Antrim  rarely  or  never  exceed  32 
inches  when  bleached,  and  are  generally  or  almost 
characteristically  27.  Fine  yard- wide  cambrics, 
lawns,  and  diapers,  are  made  m  the  district  along 
Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan.  Weavers  very  gen- 
erally purchase  their  own  yam,  weave  it  in  their 
own  house*,  and  sell  their  webs  to  the  bleachen. 


Some  employ  journeymen,  and  others  let  a  loom  or 
two  to  poorer  fellow-weavers.  But  nearly  all  earn 
smaller  profits  than  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and 
not  a  few  are  forced  by  necessity,  or  induced  by 
economy,  io  combine,  on  an  exceedingly  humble 
scale,  the  occupations  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer.  But,  lor  a  view  of  the  bulky  parts  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  kindred  productive 
pursuits,  see  the  articles  on  the  larger  towns,  parti- 
cularly the  article  on  Belfast.  The  cotton  manu- 
fu:ture  was  projected  at  Belfast,  in  1777,  by  Messrs. 
Joy  &  M'Cabe ;  it  has  been  doubled  in  extent  since 
1800 ;  it  now  employs  from  25,000  to  27,000  persona 
in  the  district  along  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan  ; 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  chief  means  of  the 
assimilation  of  that  district  in  competency  and  com- 
fort to  the  manufacturing  sections  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  canvas  was  intro- 
duced to  Belfast  in  1784;  rope-making,  about  32 
years  earlier;  paper-making,  at  Dunmurry,  by  a 
person  of^  the  name  of  M'Manus,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  at  different  places  in  10  mills ;  blanket-mak- 
ing, at  Larobeg,  by  the  Wolfenden  family,  who 
settled  in  Ireland  about  250  years  ago ;  and  the 
manu&cture  of  sulphuric  acid,  near  Lisbum,  by  Mr. 
Gregg  of  Belfast.  Stockings  and  coarse  woollen  cloth 
are  very  ^nerally  woven  throughout  the  county; 
silk- weaving  employs  about  20  persons;  soap  and 
candles  have  been  bulkily  produced  for  exportation ; 
leather  waSf  at  one  time,  manufactured  in  almost 
every  town ;  the  casting  of  iron  makes  some  figure 
in  Belfast:  a  manufactory  for  turning  and  fluting 
iron  was  established  about  40  years  ago  near  Lit* 
bum ;  potteries,  for  coarser  wares,  at  Lambeg,  at 
Ballycastle,  and  near  the  Maze;  ship-building  has 
been  considerably  cariied  on  at  Belfast ;  and  sad- 
dlery, scythe-stones,  and  various  articles  for  home 
use,  compose  a  large  and  diffusive  miscellaneous 
manufacture. 

CMmaerce.]— The  interior  traffic  of  the  county, 
while  large,  animated,  and  very  various,  does  not 
easily  admit  of  being  estimated.  The  overland 
traffic  with  other  counties  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
an  exterior  direction  at  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Col- 
eraine,  and,  in  an  interior  direction,  at  Belfast ;  and 
falls  to  be  included  in  a  vidimus  of  the  trade  at  the 
ports  and  by  the  railway.  The  exports  and  the  im- 
ports, though  the  line  of  coast  is  so  extensive,  are 
almost  or  altogether  confined  to  Belfast,  Carrick- 
FERGUS,  Larne,  Balltcastle,  and  Portrush, 
[see  these  articles,]  and  could  not  be  summarily 
exhibited  here  without  wasteful  anticipation. 

Fairs.]— The  principal  fairs  held  within  the 
county  are, — Antrim,  Jan.,  May  12,  Aug.  3,  and 
Nov.  12;  Ballintoy,  June  3,  Sept  4,  and  Oct.  14; 
BaUycarry,  June  21,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct.  31 ;  Bally, 
castle,  Jan.  1,  March  3,  April  21,  May  29,  July  26, 
Aug.  28,  Oct.  30,  and  Nov.  3,  and  27 ;  Ballyclare. 
Jan.  28,  May  19.  July  21,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  20,  and 
Nov.  24 ;  Ballymena,  July  26,  and  Oct.  21  ;  Bally, 
money.  May  6,  July  10,  and  Oct.  7 ;  Ballinure,  Blay 
15,  Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  20;  Belfast,  Aug.  12,  and 
Nov.  8;  Bemice,  Jan.  16,  and  Feb.  20;  Brougb- 
shane,  June  17,  and  Sept.  1 ;  Bushmills,  March  30, 
June  29,  Aug.  24,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec.  14 ;  Carrick- 
fergus.  May  12,  and  Nov.  1 ;  Carnmoney,  May  12, 
and  Nov.  17;  Clough,  Feb.  10,  April  20,  May  27, 
Aug.  5,  Nov.  9,  and  Dec.  10;  Connor,  Feb.  1,  Blay 
1,  Aug.  2,  and  Oct.  28;  Craigelly,  June  26,  and 
Aug.  21  ;  Crumlin,  1st  Monday  of  every  month  1 
Cushendall,  Feb.  14,  March  17,  May  14,  June  29, 
Aug.  14,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  14,  and  Dec.  22;  Dervock, 
Jan.  13,  Feb.  24,  May  18,  June  22,  Aug.  12,  and 
Oct.  27;  Drimbar,  May  21 ;  Dunloy.  Feb.  15,  Blay 
15,  Aug.   15,  and  Nov.   15;  Dunluce,  Nov.   12} 
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Kells,  Jan.  8.  March  1,  June  10,  and  Sept.  12; 
Lame,  July  31,  und  Dec.  1  ;  Lisburn,  July  21,  and 
Oct.  5;  Loughgill,  Feb.  19.  Aug.  19,  and  Nov.  19; 
Mosside,  May  21.  July  21,  and  Nov.  23;  Mountbill, 
July  1.  and  Oct.  I  ;  Newtowncrommellin,  2d  Tues- 
day of  every  month  ;  Oldstone,  June  13.  and  Oct. 
22 ;  Parkgate,  Feb.  7,  May  7,  Aug.  7»  and  Nov.  4 ; 
RandaUtown.  July  16,  and  Nov.  1 ;  Roughfort.  May 
26,  and  Nov.  24 ;  Shane's  Castle.  July  3.  and  Oct. 
8 ;  and  Templepatrick.  May  3,  July  10,  and  Oct.  27. 
Fisheries'] — A  fishing- ground  near  Carrickfergus, 
from  Silver  stream  eastward  to  Kilroot,  is  remark- 
able for  cod,  codling,  and  flat  fish.  A  fish  bank 
measuring  4  by  2  furlongs,  and  lying  off  Blackhead, 
is  remarkable  for  cod,  ling,  and  herrings.  A  fishing- 
ground,  a  mile  in  length,  and  running  due  south 
from  the  south  end  of  Muck  island,  is  the  resort  of 
turbot  in  summer,  and  of  cod  and  ling  in  winter.  A 
fi»hing-ground  about  3^  miles  north-east  of  Larne 
harbour,  abounds  in  cod  and  in  a  species  of  black 
pollock  called  blockens.  See  Larne.  *  At  four 
places  called  Trystes,  on  a  reef  from  ]|  to  5  miles 
from  Ballygelly  Head,  are  cod,  pollock,  and  whiting. 
On  a  bank,  about  I^  mile  from  the  coast  at  Glen- 
arm,  arc  cod  and  hng.  Fishing-grounds  between 
Carnlough  and  Port  Scalbeg,  are  frequented  by  cod. 
ling,  and  conger.  Boxer's  bank,  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore  at  Cushendall,  are  frequented  by  cod,  ling, 
pollock,  and  flat  fish.  A  bank  about  4  miles  in 
length,  2  miles  off  Torr  Head,  is  remarkable  for  cod 
and  ling.  Ballintoy  or  Dunsaverick  bank,  a  mile 
broad,  upwards  of  3  miles  long,  and  extending  from 
Sheep  Island  to  Bengore  Head,  produces  cod,  ling, 
and  some  turbot.  The  Skerries  bank.  2  miles  broad, 
16  miles  long,  and  distant  about  7  miles  from  Port- 
rush,  yields  cod,  ling,  turbot,  haddock,  conger,  and 
other  tish.  No  persons  between  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way and  Carrickfergus  are  employed  more  in  fishing 
than  in  other  occupations ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  coast  resort  to  it  as  an  occasional 
«>ummer  occupation.  In  1830,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Fisheries,  the  county  had  en- 
gaged in  its  fisheries  15  decked  and  27  half-decked 
vessels,  337  open  sail  boats.  116  row-boats,  and 
2.126  fishermen;  and,  in  1886,  according  to  the 
officers  of  the  coast-guard,  it  and  the  coast  of  Lon- 
donderry eastward  from  Lough  Foyle,  had  5  decked 
and  3  half-decked  vessels,  13  open  sail  boats,  242 
row-boats,  and  816  fishermen.  A  view  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  belongs  to  our  notices  of  the  rivers 
and  of  Lough  Neagh. 

Communications^ — The  Ulster  railway,  open  from 
Belfabt  to  Lurgan.  at  the  close  of  1841,  will  afford 
communication  from  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Antrim  to  Armagh ;  and  a  line  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
missioners will  continue  the  communication  south- 
ward to  a  junction  at  Navan  with  the  line  from  En- 
niskillcn  to  Dublin.  The  roads  of  the  county  are  in 
general  excellent;'  but.  at  the  same  time,  are  so 
abundant  and  so  intricately  ramified  that  they  can  be 
intelligibly  exhibited  only  on  a  map.  The  most  not- 
able of  them,  a  new  road  along  the  coast,  was  quite 
rcceiitly  completed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works :  it  was  formed  with  prodigious  labour,  and 
at  very  great  expense  ;  it  is  conducted,  in  one  place, 
under  a  considerable  extent  of  rock  which  rose 
sheer  up  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  sea,  and,  in 
others,  along  portions  of  very  steep  hills  of  moving 
clay  bank  ;  afid  in  its  aggregate  character,  it  affords 
both  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mountain-climbing 
roads  of  a  former  period,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  en- 
gineering skill  and  execution.  For  a  brief  notice  of 
a  section  of  this  work,  see  article  Glenarm.  In 
1842,  the  county  surveyor  had  under  his  charge 
1,900  miles  of  road;  and  from  the  date  of  his  ap. 


pointment  in  1836,  till  the  cla«te  of  1841,  he  had 
superintended  the  formation  of  135  miles  of  new 
road.  The  only  interior  navigation — though  even  it 
is  strictly  interior  over  only  a  brief  detour,  and^  runs, 
in  general,  along  the  boundary  with  Down — is  the 
navigation  of  the  Laoak  :  which  see.  The  Newry 
canal,  though  nowhere  impinging  on  the  county,  af- 
fords communication  to  the  district  lying  on  Lough 
Neagh.  A  canal  was  at  one  time  projected  from  that 
great  lake  to  Dublin,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  ever 
formed.  The  public  conveyances  within  the  county 
in  1838,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  numerous 
corps  which  diverged  from  Belfast,  [see  that  ar- 
ticle,] were  cars  or  caravans  from  Ballycastle,  Bally- 
mena,  Bushmills,  Dervock,  and  Portrush  to  Cole- 
raine,  from  Ballycastle  and  Larne  to  Cushendall,  and 
from  BallymoneV  and  Portglenone  to  Ballymena. 

Divisions.^ — By  far  the  greater  part  of  Antrim, 
from  the  north  coast  southward,  formed  for  a  series 
of  centuries  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dalriada ;  while 
the  southern  border  of  the  county  was  probably  in 
alternate  possession  of  the  Dalriadans  and  their 
neighbours  of  Down.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
territory  from  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan,  west- 
ward to  Lough  Neagh,  was  called  North  Claneboy 
in  contradistinction  to  South  Claneboy  in  Down; 
a  part  of  this  territory,  won  by  the  Scots  of  the  clan 
Macdonnell,  was  called  Bryan  Currough's  country ; 
the  territory  from  Olderfleet  or  Lame,  northward  to 
near  Ballycastle.  and  westward  to  the  mountains, 
was  called  the  Glynnes,  from  the  ravine  or  narrow 
valley  character  of  the  ground ;  Island  Magee  was 
subordinate  to  Claneboy,  and  dependent  on  the 
castle  of  Carrickfergus  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, the  reduced  and  successional  territory  of  Dal- 
riada. was  called  the  Route,  and  occasionally,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  MacSorley  Boy's  country.  An 
arrangement  into  baronies  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Perrot  in  1584.  but  was  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
completely  acknowledged  or  rendered  practical ;  and 
it  has  since  been  so  modified  that  even  a  compara- 
tively modern  list  of  baronies  does  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  the  present  distribution.  The  division 
according  to  which  all  taxes  upon  the  county  are 
now  apportioned,  consists  of  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus,  and  the  14  baronies  of  Lower  An- 
trim, Upper  Antrim,  Lower  Belfast,  Upper  Belfiast. 
Carey,  Lower  Dunluce,  Upper  Dunluce,  Lower 
Glenarm,  Upper  Glenarm,  Kilconway,  Lower  Maa- 
sarene.  Upper  Massarene,  Lower  Toome,  and  Upper 
Toome.  'Tonaghs  were  a  division  sometime  in  use ; 
they  have  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  baronies, 
but  were  in  reality  much  smaller ;  and  though  they 
partly  survive  in  name,  and  may  be  vaguely  traced 
within  ill-defined  localities,  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  recognised  by  either  law  or  topography,  dn- 
ament,  another  antiquated  denomination,  seems  to 
have  corresponded  with  the  Scotch  sense  of  the 
word  barony,  designating  the  estate  or  territorial 

f possession  of  a  family,  rlou^hlands,  a  third  obso- 
ete  division,  were  instituted  m  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  consisted  each  of  100  acres.  The  subdivisions 
still  recognised  are  half-baronies,  conatablewicks,  and 
townlands.  As  the  names  of  the  townlands  are 
nearly  all  Erse,  and  describe  some  quality,  feature, 
or  physical  relation  of  the  lands,  their  institution  may 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  ancient. 

In  ecclesiastical  position  and  arrangement,  tha 
county  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  diocese  of  Con- 
nor, that  all  the  statistics  and  most  of  the  other  de- 
tails must  be  stated  in  our  account  of  the  diocese. 
See  Connor.  Of  76  parishes  into  which  the  county 
is  divided,  only  that  of  A^halee  is  not  in  Connor ; 
and  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  diocese,  only  those 
of  the  Liberties  of  Coleraine  arc  not  in  AntrioL    In 
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addition  to  the  parishes  are  the  seyen  granges  or 
extra-parochial  little  districts  of  Muckamore,  NaU 
teen,  Ballyseullion,  D^agh,  Shilvoden,  Killagan,  and 
Drumtulk^h ;  and  all  these,  excepting  BallyscuUion, 
are  a1<iO  in  Connor.  But  in  the  population  books 
of  J831,  we  iind  only  the  first  three  recognised  as 
granges,  Killagan  entered  as  a  parish,  and  the  other 
three  apparently  confounded  with  the  parishes  to 
which  they  are  contiguous  or  attached ;  and  in  the 
population  books  of  1841,  we  find  one  of  the  seven 
entered  as  a  parish,  and  all  the  other  six  as  granges, 
and  find  also  the  additional  granges  of  Ballyrobert, 
Ballywalter,  Molusk,  Umgall,  Innispollan,  Layd, 
Killyglen,  Dundermot,  and  Carmayy.  The  granges 
appear  to  have  been  appendages  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments ;  and,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances, 
they  are  tUhe-free. 

Towns  and  Villages,'^ — Named  in  the  order  of  the 
baronial  divisions,  the  towns,  villages,  and  principal 
hamlets  are  Carrickfergus,  the  capital  of  its  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  and  the  assixe-town  of  the  whole 
county ;  Broughshane,  Kells,  Connor,  and  Henry- 
ville,  in  Lower  Antrim;  Antrim,  BaUyclare,  Bally- 
eaaton,  Doagh,  Fourmileburn,  and  Parkgate,  in 
Upper  Antrim ;  BaUyclare,  Ballinure,  Ballycarry, 
Cariunoney,  Whiteabbey,  Whitehouse,  Glynn,  In- 
vcrbeg,  Invermore, and  Roughfort,  in  Lower  Belfast; 
Belfast,  Miltown,  Dunmurry,  Lambeg,  Springfield, 
and  Templepatrick,  in  Upper  Belfast ;  Ballycastle, 
Bushmills,  Ardmoy,  Ballintoy,  and  Moss-side,  in 
Carey ;  Portrush  and  Dervock,  in  Lower  Dunluce  ; 
Bally  money  and  Stranocum,  in  Upper  Dunluce ; 
Glenarm,  Cushendall,  Camlough,  and  Straight- 
Kelly,  in  I^w£r  Glenarm ;  Larne  and  Oldmills, 
in  Upper  Glenarm ;  Newtowncrommelin,  Clough, 
and  Cloughmills,  in  Kilconway;  Massarene,  in 
Lower  Massarene  ;  Lisburn,  Crumlin,  Aghalee,  and 
Glenavy,  in  Upper  Massarene ;  Ballyjnena,  Port- 
glenone,  Ahoghill,  Gracchill,  Carnearney,  Cullejr. 
backey,  and  Galgorim,  in  I^wer  Toome ;  and  Ran- 
(lalstown  and  Toonie,  in  Upper  Toom.  Carrick- 
ft^rguft,  Belfast,  Antrim,  and  Lisburn  are  corporate 
tou'n»;  and  the  m^ority  of  both  the  towns  and 
villages  are  the  scenes  of  markets  and  fairs. 

StatUtict.'] — The  prisons  of  the  county  are  the 
cour»ty  gaol  at  Carrickfergus,  the  house-of- correc- 
tion at  Belfast,  and  bridewells  at  Antrim,  Bally- 
money,  and  Ballymena.  In  1841,  the  number  of 
committals  for  offences  against  the  person  was  80 ; 
for  violent  offences  against  property,  33 ;  for  un- 
violeiit  offences  against  property,  529 ;  for  malicious 
offences  against  property,  1 ;  for  offences  against  the 
currency,  7 ;  and  for  offences  not  included  in  the 
aliove  das&es,  58 ; — the  number  of  convictions  was 
532 ;  of  capital  punishments,  2  ;  of  transportations  for 
14  years,  10 ;  and  of  transportations  for  7  years,  56  ; 
— the  number  of  summary  convictions  was  K)4  ;  and 
of  committals  for  drunkenness  1,270.  The  expense 
of  the  constabulary  force,  for  1841,  was  £11,163. 
— The  county  lunatic  asylum,  situated  at  Belfast,  and 
the  county  infirmary  at  Lisburn,  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  these  towns*.  Workhouses  have  been 
provided,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being  erected,  for 
the  several  Poor>law  unions  of  Antrim,  Ballycastle, 
Ballymena,  Bally  money,  Belfa«tt,  Lame,  and  Lisburn. 
— TLe  annual  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  county, 
under  6  and  7  'Will.  IV.,  but  exclusive  of  the  countv 
of  the  town  of  Carrickfer^U!*.  is  £474,524  17s.  2d. 
The  amount  of  county  cess  levied  for  local  purposes, 
in  1824,  was  £32,094;  in  1834.  £45,612;  in  1838, 
£53,256.  The  county  itself  sends  two  members  to 
parliament ;  and,  including  Belfast,  Lisburn, and  Car- 
rickfergus, six  members,  for  a  total  pop.  of  360,875. 
Constituency,  in  1835, 3.933;  of  whom  622  were  £50 
freeholders,  457  were  £20  freeholders,  2,403  were 


£10  freeholders,  73  wer«  £20  leaseholders,  368  were 
£10  leaseholders,  2  were  £50  rent-chargers,  and  8 
were  £20  rent-chargers.  Constituency  in  1841, 
2, 157 ;  of  whom  268  were  £50  fireeholdera,  213  were 
£20  freeholders,  1^469  were  £10  freeholders,  33  were 
£20  leaseholders,  165  were  £10  leaseholders,  and  9 

were  £20  rent-chargers Educational  as  well  as 

ecclesiastical  statistics,  as  elicited  both  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Public  Instruction,  and  by  that  on  Eccle- 
siastical Revenues  and  Patronage,  follow  the  diocesan 
arrangement,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Connor.  In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  returns, 
the  number  of  schools  was  516,  of  scholars  20,050, 
of  male  scholars  11,613,  of  female  scholai-s  8,118, 
of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  349,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Established  4:hurch 
3,865,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
denominations  11,640,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  430,  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
3  J85,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  330 ;  and,  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was  515,  of 
scholars  20,255,  of  male  scholars  11,718,  of  female 
scholars  8,004,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  speci- 
fied 533,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established 
church  3,845,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian denominations  11,644,  of  schohirs  connect- 
ed with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  409, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
nuinity  3,947,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  410. — The  statistics 
which  follow,  excepting  only  the  statements  of  pop- 
ulation for  periods  preceding  1 84  L,  are  all  exclusive 
of  Belfast  and  Ca&rickfxbgus.  In  1841,  there 
were  3  inspectors  of  schools,  310  male  school- 
teachers, 91  female  school-teachers,  123  male  ushers 
and  tutors,  46  female  ushers  and  tutors,  42  gover- 
nesses, 3  male  teachers  of  music,  6  female  teachers 
of  nrnsic;  37  clergymen  of  the  Established  church, 
13  Methodist  ministers,  85  Presbyterian  ministers, 
2  Moravian  jm'nisters,  22  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
53  ministers  or  clergymen  whose  denominational 
connection  was  not  specified,  3  missionaries,  4  parish- 
clerks,  and  1 1  scripture-readers ;  the  total  number 
of  males  above  5  years  of  nge  who  could  read  and 
wxite  was  57,599,  who  could  read  but  not  write 
33,618,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  24.645; 
the  total  number  of  females  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write  3:2,707,  who  coiud 
read  but  not  write  60,212,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  32,943, — and  thus  the  proportions  of  the 
three  classes  of  males  to  one  another  was  nearly 
as  50,  29,  and  21,  and  of  females  as  26,  48,  and  26 ; 
the  total  number,  of  jnales  attending  nrimarv  schools 
was  9,737,  and  attending  superior  schools  10,531, — 
of  females  attending  primary  schools  was  7,743,  and 
attending  superior  schools  18,722;  the  per  centage 
of  the  male  population  of  17  years  of  age  and  upwards 
unmarried  was  42,  married  53,  and  widowed  5,  and 
of  the  female  population  of  17  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, unmarried  4  L,  married  47,  and  widowed  12 

The  population  of  the  county,  in  1821,  was  262,860 ; 
in  1831,  372,938;  ui  1841,360,875.  Males,  in  1821, 
125,053;  in  1831,  152,178;  in  1841,  133,213:*— 
females,  in  1821, 137,807;  in  1831, 164,731 ;  in  1841, 
142,975.  Families,  in  1831, 59,959;  in  1841,50,910. 
In  1841.  the  total  of  inhabited  houses  was  47380, 
of  uninhabited  houses  2,674,  and  of  houses  in  the 
course  of  erection  41 ;  the  total  of  families  residing 
in  first-class  houses  wm  1,108,  in  second-class  houses 
3,519,  in  third-class  houses  21,918,  and  in  fourth- 


•  These  special  enumerations  in  1841.  are  all— as  already 
stated— exrluaire  vf  Carrickferyos  and  BeUkst 
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class  houses  14,365;  the  total  of  feunilies  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture  was  27«174t  in  manufactures 
and  trades  20,239.  and  in  other  pursuits  3,497 ;  the 
total  of  families  chiefly  dependent  on  property  and 
professions  was  1,089,  on  the  directing  of  labour 
20,233,  on  their  own  manual  labour  28,910,  and  on 
means  not  specified  678 ;  the  total  of  males  at  15 
years  of  age  and  upwards  who  ministered  to  food  was 
45,658,  to  clothing  18,814,  to  lodging,  &c.,  5,070, 
to  health  123,  to  charity  3,  to  justice  413,  to  edu- 
cation 439,  to  religion  242,  and  to  objects  not  in- 
cluded in  these  categories  3,361 ;  the  total  of  fe- 
male.^ at  15  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  ministered 
to  food  was  1,970,  to  clothing  33,721,  to  lodging, 
&c.,  78,  to  health  85,  to  charity  8,  to  justice  1,  to 
education  184,  to  religion  3,  and  to  ends  not  includ- 
ed in  these  categories  8,216;  and  the  total  of  males 
and  females  at  15  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  had 
no  specified  occupations,  was  respectively  5,140  and 
45,850. 

History  and  Aniiquities.'] — The  ancient  or  uncor- 
rupted  name  of  Antrim  is  Andruim  or  Endruim,  'the 
habitation  upon  the  waters;'  a  name  which  probably 
refers  to  one  locality,  whence  a  designation  was  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  county,  yet  which  has  been 
thought  expressive  of  the  county's  nearly  insulated 
position.  The  early  history  of  the  district  is  strictly 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  [which  see] ;  and 
the  later  history  is  so  unconsecutive,  or  so  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  towns  and  strengths,  that 
it  must  be  narrated  piecemeal  in  our  notice  of  cele- 
brated localities.  Cairns,  cromlechs,  pillar-stones, 
ratbs,  and  earthen  mounds,  all  strictly  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  from  Belfast  Lough  to  Meath, 
abound  along  the  whole  coast,  and  occur  somewhat 
numerously  even  in  the  interior.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  cairns — all  of  which  are  rude,  and  indicate 
the  work  of  quite  a  barbarous  people — are  one  on 
Colin  mountain,  3  miles  north  of  Lisbum,  one  on 
Slieve  True,  west  of  Carrickfergus,  and  two  on 
Colinward.  The  chief  cromlechs  are  one  near 
Cairngrainey,  one  near  Ballintoy,  and  one  at  the 
north  end  of  Island  Magee.  Raths  and  mounds  are 
so  plentiful  that  no  fewer  than  237  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  two  parishes  of  Killead  and  Bf ucka- 
more ;  and  they  are  so  featureless  that  only  7,  situ- 
ated at  respectively  Dunethery,  Dundermot,  Dun- 
macalter,  Dunmaul,  Cushendall,  Camlent,  and  Bally- 
kennedy,  may  be  named  as  in  any  respect  interesting 
specimens.  Archdall  enumerates  48  monastic  estalv- 
liihments  in  Antrim,  but  says  that  20  of  them  had 
ceased  to  be  known.  The  onl^  ones  which  now 
figure  in  either  ruin  or  history  will  be  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  Carrickfergus,  Woodburn,  Glenarm,  Kells, 
Massarene,  Muckamore,  Whiteabbey,  Killead,  Rath- 
lin,  Ballycastle,  and  Glynn.  The  round  towers  of 
the  county,  4  in  number,  are  situated  at  Antrim,  at 
Trummery,  at  Armoy,  and  in  Ram*8  Island.  The 
chief  deserted  or  ruinous  military  castles  are  those  of 
Carrickfergus,  Olderfleet  or  Lame,  Dunluce,  Dun- 
severic.  Red  bay,  and  Cushendall;  and  the  only 
modernized  and  inhabited  ones  are  Shane's  castle  and 
Castle-Upton.  All  these  antiquities,  as  well  as  any 
others  which  deserve  notice,  will  figure  in  the  articles 
on  their  respective  localities. 

ANTRIM,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Toome,  but  chiefly  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Antrim,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  The  barony  of  Antrim  section 
contains  the  town  of  Antrim :  see  next  article. 
Length,  4^  miles ;  breadth,  4^ ;  area,  8,361  acres, 
37  perches,  exclusive  of  523  acres,  27  perches  in 
Lough  Neagh.  Pop.,  in  1831, 5,415;  in  1841, 5,182. 
Houses  955.  Area  of  the  Upper  Toome  section, 
3,616  acres.    Pop.  of  that  section,  in  1831,  1,153;  in 


1841,1,550.  Houses  S65.  Area  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Upper  Antrim  section,  5,253  acres.  Pop.  of 
these distncts, in  1831. 1,607;  in  1841, 1,667.  Houses 
306.  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  the  north-east  horn 
of  Lough  Neagh,  makes  an  inward  curvature  along 
all  the  south-west  boundary;  and  8ix-mile- Water, 
which  separates  Upper  Antrim  from  Lower  Massa- 
rene, traces  all  the  southern  boundary.  But  while 
most  of  the  parochial  surface  declines  to  the  inland 
sea  and  the  Six-mile- Water,  part  is  drained  to  them 
by  independent  brooks,  and  part  impinges  westward 
on  the  basin  of  the  Maine.  The  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent,  and,  though  destitute  of  the  natural 
elements  of  landscape,  is  warmed  into  pleasantness 
and  even  luxuriousness  of  aspect,  chiefly  by  the  em- 
bellishments of  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  a 
small  degree  by  the  operations  of  husbandry.  Antrim- 
castle,  close  to  the  town,  and  on  the  margin  of  Six- 
mile- Water,  is  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Viscounts 
Massarene,  long  much  neglected,  but  improved  about 
30  years  ago,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ferrard.  The  demesne,  extendmg  between  it  and 
Lough  Neagh,  is  rich  in  old  and  noble  trees,  and,  in 
particular,  contains  gigantic  specimens  of  silver  fir. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  parish  stands  Shane's 
Castle  [which  see].  East  of  this,  and  a  little 
north-north-west  of  the  town,  is  the  demesne  of 
Steeple,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower,  the  least 
dilapidated  of  the  four  round  towers  in  the  county. 
This  tower  is  95  feet  in  height ;  and,  at  a  yard  from 
the  base,  is  53  feet  in  circumference.  Loopholes  for 
the  admission  of  air  and  light,  and  orifices  in  the  wall 
for  joists,  divide  it  into  three  stories.  A  little  above 
the  highest  loopholes,  which  fiice  the  cardinal  points, 
the  tower  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  A 
conical  covenng  of  granite,  shaped  like  a  cap  or 
bonnet,  formerly  surmounted  the  whole ;  but  being 
shattered,  probiably  b^  lightning,  in  1£^,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  substituted  by  a  covering  of  sand- 
stone. At  the  base  of  the  tower,  two  rows  of  stones 
project  about  8  inches ;  and  above  these  is  the  door, 
4^  feet  by  2,  surmounted  by  a  stone  sculptured  in 
basso  relievo  with  a  cross.  In  the  vidnitv  of  Steeple, 
are  the  seats  of  Spring  Farm,  Birch-hill,  and  Holy- 
well. Other  objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  article  on  Lough  Neagh  — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £279  4s.  2d. ;  nett,  £2Si  Ids.  11^.  Pa- 
Iron,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £Z\S  TSs.  8d.,  and  belong  to  the 
patron,  but  are  leased  to  Lord  Ferrard.  The  parish, 
church,  an  edifice  with  small  Gothic  windows,  was 
built  in  1596  at  an  unknown  cost,  and  enlarged  in  1810 
by  means  of  a  donation  of  i:461  firom  Lord  Ferrard, 
and  a  loan  of  £1,364  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  350;  attendance  800.  Two  Presby- 
terian meeting-houses  are  attended  by  respectirely 
800  and  225;  a  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Wesleyau, 
each  by  75;  a  Quakers',  by  18;  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, by  700 ;  and  the  hist  has  two  officiates  who  offi- 
ciate also  in  Drumaul  and  Connor  chapels.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  750  Churchmen,  3,4il 
Presbyterians,  120  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1,252  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  11  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  351  boys  and  187  girls; 
and  2  Sunday  schools  had  320  children.  One  oif  the 
daily  sdiools,  free  and  for  females,  was  aided  with 
£27  lOs.  a-year  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smitii ; 
another,  free  and  for  boys,  was  aided  with  £90  from 
the  same  source,  and  £2  from  the  vicar;  and  an- 
other, for  infiints,  was  aided  with  £15  from  subscrip- 
tions. In  1840,  the  National  Board  gave  snuul 
salaries  to  3  schools  at  Antrim,  Creavery,  and  Ralli- 
more ;  and  granted  respectively  £74  8^  4d.,  and 
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£55  129.  6d.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  op  of  a 
boys*  school  and  a  girU'  school  at  Antrim. 

ANTRIM,  a  post  and  market  town,  the  capital 
of  two  baronies,  the  nominal  but  Unreal  capital  of 
iU  county,  and  formerly  a  parliamentafy  borough, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  6ix«-imlew Water, 
I  of  a  mile  above  the  river's  influx  to  Lough 
Vengh,  13i  north-west  of  Belfast,  and  105  north 
of  Dublin.  It  consists  principally  of  a  continuous 
Main-street,  extending  half-a-mile  east  and  west ;  a 
street  straggling  upwards  of  one^fourth  of  a  Inile 
southward,  but  up  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  near 
the  middle  of  Main-street ;  an  alley,  called  Paddy  V 
Lane,  leading  a  furlong  northward  on  the  way  to 
Kells ;  and  a  street  called  Bow  Lane,  deflecting 
not  th ward  from  the  entrance  to  Antrim-castle  de- 
mefine,  and  running  ^  of  a  mile  along  the  road  to 
Bullymena.  Though  well  situated  for  commanding 
the  trade  on  Lough  Neagh,  and  serving  as  a  depot 
and  central  market  to  an  extensive  agricultural 
district,  it  enjovs  little  consideration,  and  has  lost 
nearly  all  of  the  ancient  consequence  which  ren- 
dered  it  a  successful  competitor  with  Carrickfergus 
for  the  metropolitical  honours  of  the  county.  Yet 
it  is  rather  a  languishing  than  a  decayed  town ; 
and  might  still,  with  a  little  enterprise,  retrieve 
much  of  its  quondam  importance.  The  market- 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street  is,  at  least 
in  its  uses,  a  sort  of  medley  of  public  buildings. 
The  old  Gothic  parochial  church,  renovated  and 
surmounted  by  a  steeple,  draws  attention.  A 
work -house  for  the  Poor-law  union,  of  which  the 
town  is  the  head,  was  contracted  for  on  November 
9th,  1840, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  13  perches, 
— to  contain  accommodation  for  700  persons,  and 
to  coftt  £5,680  in  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,473  15s.  7d.  in  fittings  and  contingencies.  In 
1839-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  town  received  £72» 
expended  £83  2s.  9d.,  administered  to  1,700  pa- 
tients,  and  had  a  district  containing  a  population 
of  7,213.  The  bridewell  of  the  town,  though 
serving  for  a  considerable  circumjacent  country,  is 
a  wretched  little  cluster  of  filthy  barbarous  cells, 
under  the  l^Iarket-house,  and  fronting  the  market- 
place. An  iron  railing  encloses  it  from  the  thorough- 
tare  ;  a  narrow  space  between  this  and  the  (^l-doors 
is  an  apology  for  an  airinff-yard,  and  serves  for  both 
males  and  females;  the  cell  for  male  prisoners  is  both 
day- room  and  night  .room,  and  has  two  deal  bed* 
steads,  the  one  over  the  other ;  a  small  cell  for 
drunkards  adjoins,  and  holds  fast  for  48  hours  each 
Convicted  drunkard  who  cannot  pay  the  adjudrai 
tue ;  and  the  cell  for  females,  situated  at  the  other 
end,  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  general 
character  of  the  establishment  We  could  copy 
from  the  Report  before  us  some  other  dismal  features 
•  of  the  place,  but  are  driven  to  forbearance  by  sheer 
disgust.  The  town^  has  two  paper-mills,  an  exten- 
sive brewerv,  a  considerable  share  in  the  luien  manu- 
facture, and  some  interest  in  bleaching  and  hose- 
making.  Its  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  2 
caravans,  and  3  cars  to  Belfast,  and  coaches,  cars, 
and  a  caravan  in  transit  from  Belfast  to  Ahoghill, 
Ballymena,  Coleraine«  Cookstown,  Rilrea,  Randals^ 
town,  PortglenonC)  Magberafelt,  and  Londonderry. 
A  brmnch  of  the  Ulster  bank  was  established  here  m 
1636.  A  grain  market  is  held  on  every  Tuesday, 
a  general  market  on  every  Thursday,  and  fairs  on 
January  1st,  May  12th,  and  November  12th;  but 
both  markets  and  fairs  are  of  small  value. 

The  Antnm  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  I07th, 
and  was  declared  on  May  13th,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
CO.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  106,343 
acre«,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  47,058.  Its  electoral 
diviuons,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1881,  are. 


Antrim,  6,060;  Seacash,  1,049;  Ballinadrentagb, 
1,514;  Ballyrobin,  1,800;  Dundesert,  1,924;  Crum- 
lin,  2,360;  Templepatrick,  2,068;  Craigarogatl, 
2,311;  Ballylinny,  1,880;  Ballyclare,  3,763;  Ra. 
shee,  1,567;  Kilbride,  1,710;  Donegore,  3,370 1 
Connor,  2,211;  Shilwodan,  1,948;  Sharvogae.  2,127; 
Randalstown,  8,51 1 ;  Cranfield,  2,650 ;  and  Cargin, 
2,335.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  8  and  24 ;  and  of  the  latter, 
3  are  returned  by  Antnm  divisions,  2  by  each  of  Uie 
divisions  of  Ballyclare,  Donegore,  and  Randalstown, 
and  I  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £100,857  15s. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  9,301 ;  and  the 
total  of  such  persons  whose  valuation  does  not  ex- 
ceed £1,  is  2,505,— does  not  exceed  £2,  is  1,470,— 
does  not  exceed  £3,  is  557. — does  not  exceed  £4, 
is  452,— and  does  not  exceed  £5,  is  372.  The 
workhouse,  as  contracted  for,  ^^'as  to  be  completed  in 
October  1841,  but  was  not  opened  for  the  admission 
of  paupers  on  even  February  6th,  1843;  and  the 
total  expenses  of  the  union  up  to  the  latter  date, 
amounted  to  £500  78.  lOd.  The  only  medical 
charities  are  4  dispensaries  at  Antrim,  Crumlin, 
Doagh,  and  Randalstown ;  serving  for  an  area  of 
138,552  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  43,741  ;  and  ex- 
hibiting, in  1839-40,  an  income  and  expenditure 
of  respectively  £346  10s.  6d.,  and  £356  18s.  3d. 

Antrim,  like  almost  every  other  old  town  in  Ire- 
land, affects  to  begin  its  history  with  a  monastery, 
or  diurch,  founded  either  by  St.  Patrick,  or  by  one 
of  his  disciples.  The  date  claimed  in  its  case  is  495, 
or  some  such  high  antiquity ;  and  the  founder  is  now 
St.  Patrick,  now  St  Aodh,  and  now  St.  Durtract. 
If  any  early  religious  establishment  existed — and 
very  probably  there  did — it  is  not  traceable  in  re- 
cord later  than  the  year  766.  A  periodical  writer, 
who  follows  Camden  as  his  authority,  views  St. 
Durtract  as  the  founder,  and  seems  disposed  to 
connect  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  with  the  round 
tower  described  in  our  notice  of  the  parish,  says, 
'*  A  few  years  ago,  in  removing  some  old  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tower,  extensive  foundations 
and  many  human  bones  were  discovered,  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  this  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  abbey  mentioned  by  Camden.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  our  towers  always  stand  near 
some  ancient  place  of  worship."  From  1665  tiU 
the  Union,  the  town  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  simply  a  pocket-borough  of  the 
SkeflSngton  or  Massareiie  family ;  and  the  Union 
compensation  of  £15,000  for  the  loss  of  its  fran- 
chise, was,  without  the  annexation  of  any  condition, 
divided  in  equal  shares  among  four  of  the  Skeffing- 

tons Sir  Robert  Savage,  at  the  head  of  a  small 

party  of  English,  is  said  to  have  slain  in  one  day 
near  Antrim  3,000  of  the  Irish ;  and,  according  U> 
CUrkson,  he  prepared  for  the  engagement  by  prim- 
ing each  of  his  soldiers  with  wine  and  ale,  and 
spreading  out  a  profuse  banquet  of  mutton,  beef, 
and  venison  for  the  refection  of  the  party  who 
should  conquer,  —  a  rather  notable  instance,  if 
true,  of  Englishmen  fighting  best  with  Dutch 
courage,  and  amid  the  steam  of  savoury  viands! 
In  1649,  the  town  was  bamt  by  General  Monroe ; 
and,  in  fact,  from  1600  till  near  the  close  of  last 
rebellion,  it  Mras  the  scene  of  a  doleful  series  of 
burnings,  murders,  and  battles.  As  the  Ust  action 
of  its  sanguinary  celebrity  is  usually  called  **a 
dreadful  engagement,"  and  *'  one  of  the  severe  con- 
tests which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  civil  dis- 
turbances of  1798,"  we  choose  to  iiarmte  it  in  the 
words  of  Gordon: — "The  disaffected,"  says  he, 
**  remained  quiet  in  the  noith  till  news  arrived  of  a 
feditious  commotion  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  v  *'* 
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three  victories  in  succession  over  the  royal  army. 
Expecting  that  their  example  would  be  followed 
throughout  the  province,  a  consiilerable  number  as- 
sembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Antrim,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  with  design  to  seise  the  magistrates,  who  had 
appointed  on  that  day  a  meeting  there ;  and,  making 
their  attack  at  two  o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  ren- 
dered themselves  very  neasly  masters  of  the  town. 
But  they  were  dislodged  by  a  body  of  troops,  with 
artillery,  under  General  Nugent,  and  pursued  with 
the  slaughter  of  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred ;  not 
without  the  loss  of  about  SO  royalists,  among  whom 
was  Lord  O'Neil,.  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasts of  Ulster,  so  formidable  to  the  English  govern- 
ment till  the  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign.  The  routed 
insurgents,  in  common  with  two  or  three  other  small 
beaten  parties,,  afterwards  assembled  on  Dennegar- 
hill ;  and,  learning  that  the  movements  in  Wexford 
were  actually  a  war  against  Protestantism,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  in  despair  or  disgust,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes." 

The  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations 
leport  that  the  limits  of  the  borough  could  not  be 
well  ascertained,  but  were  confined  to  the  townland 
of  Antrim,  which  extends  not  more  than  an  English 
mile  along  the  old  road  to  Ballymena ;  that  a  sen- 
eschal, appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  to  one 
of  whose  ancestors  the  manor  was  granted,  held  a 
local  court  in  the  borough  ;  that  the  administration 
of  the  seneschal  was  the  subject  of  much  complaint, 
and  deserved  minute  inquiry  and  detailed  observa- 
tion ;  that  county  quarter-sessions  were  held  thrice 
a-year,  and  petty-sessions  once  a-fortnight;  that 
there  was  no  local  police,  and  no  legal  provision 
acted  on  for  lighting  or  watching  the  town ;  and  that 
the  alleged  privileges  of  a  weighmaster,  appointed 
but  not  sworn  by  Lord  Ferrard,  appeared  to  have  in- 
terfered with  a  project  of  a  committee  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  an  ei^ 
tensive  grain-market.  The  town's  portion  of  church- 
rate  for  the  year  ending  at  Easter,  1836,.  was  £\7 
10s.  5id. ;  and  its  proportion  of  county  cess  for  the 
year  ending  at  the  Lent  assizes,  in  1836,  was  £108 
^s.  5d.  Area  of  the  town,  116  acres.  Pop.,,  in 
1831,  2,655;  in  1841,  2,393.  Houses  4^.  A 
suburb  called  Massarene  stands  in  Muckamorc 
Grange,  barony  of  Lower  Massarene.  Pop.^  in  1841, 
including  that  suburb,  2,645.     Houses  501. 

ANTRIM  (Lower),  a  barony  in  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Toome,  and  on  the  north  by  Rilconway;  and 
is  drained  westward  by  the  Broad  and  Glenwherry 
rivers,  and  over  some  distance  along  the  western 
boundary  by  the  Maine.  Its  area  is  80,827  acres. 
It  contains  all  the  territory  of  Glenwherry,  all  the 
parishes  of  Ballyclug,  Connor,  Rathcavin,and  Skerry, 
and  part  of  the  parish  of  AhoghilL  Its  annual  valu- 
ation, under  the  Poor-law  Act»  is  £27,602  15s.  7d., 
and  the  sums  levied  from  it  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer,  1840,  were  respectively  £2,31 1 
7s.  8d.,  and  £2,131  3s.  1  Id.  Pop.,  in  1831,  21,549; 
in  1 841 ,  25, 1 35.  Houses  4,362.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,439;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  1,888;  in  other  pursuits,  177.  Males  at  and 
above  five  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,329;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  9,626;  who 
rould  neither  read  nor  write,  1,601.  Femaies  at 
and  above  five  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,585 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  6,540 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,1 14. 

ANTRIM  ( Upper )^  a  barony  in  co.  Antrim, 
TTlster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lough  Neagh 
and  Lower  Massarene ;  and  on  the  south-east,  and 
partly  on  the  east,  by  the  two  baronies  of  Belfast. 
Its  chief  drain  is  the  Six-mile-  Water,  along  its  south- 


eastern- and  southern  boundary.  Its  area  is  36,493 
acres.  It  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Antrim,  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyeaston,  Donegore, 
Kilbride,  and  Rashee,  and  the  whole  of  the  granges 
of  Doagh  and  Nalteen.  Its  annual  valuation,  under 
the  Poor-law  Act,  is  £24,473  lOs.  4d.;  and  the 
sums  levied  under  the  spring  and  summer  giiand 
warrants  of  1840,  were  £1,608  18s.,  and  £1,624 
10s.  2d.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,644;  in  1841,  15,629. 
Houses  2,803.  Families  employed  chicdy  in  agri- 
culture, 1,417;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1,287;  in 
other  pursuits,  244.  Males  at  and  above  five  years 
of  age,  who  could  read  and  write,  S,914;  who  could 
read  but  net  write,  1,867;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  763.  Fenudes  at  and  above  five  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,528 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,5^  ;■  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  904. 

ANY.    See  Anbt. 

ARAGLIN^or  Arriglak,  a  romantic- dell  on  the 
verge  of  the  parish  of  Macollop,  barony  of  Cosh- 
more,  CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  glen,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  scenery,,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  iron- 
works. Forges  were  erected  about  70  years  aga  for 
the  making  of  bar  iron ;  and  fuf  naces  were,  for  some 
time  previous,  in  operation  for  cast-iron. 

ARAGLIN  (The),  or  Arriglan,  a  rivulet  which 
traverses  the  glen  just  noticed,  bisects  part  of  the 
CO.  Cork,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibben,  and  falU 
into  the  Black  water,  3  miles  below  Fermoy.  Its 
direction  is  westerly,  and  its  length,  of  course  be- 
tween 8  and  10  miles. 

ARAN.     See  Arran. 

ARBELA,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
macelligot,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  is  3  miles  from  Tralee,  and  6  from 
Castle- Island.  Near  it  are  the  mansions  of  Arbela, 
Ratanny,  Chute  Hall,,  and  Ballyseedy,  and  the  ruins 
of  Ballycarthy  and  Rilflin  castles. 

ARBOE^  a  parish,  5  males  north-east  of  Stewarts-  . 
town,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lough insholin^  co. 
Londonderry,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area« 
12,504  acres.  But  the  Ordnance  Survey  assigns  to 
it  21 ,000  acres  in  Lough  Neagh,  so  as  to  make  the 
nominal  area  amount  to  33,504  acres.  Area  of  the 
Londonderry  section,  1,356  acres;  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  32,146 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,146;  in  I64U 
8,005.  Houses  1,467.  Pop.  of  the  Londonderry 
section,  in  1831,  765;  in  1841,  775.  Houses  129. 
Pop.  of  the  Tyrone  section,  in  1831,7,383;  iit  1841, 
7f230.  Houses  1 ,338.  The  sur&ce  is  low  ground 
alonp^  the  west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  slowly 
dechnes  to  the  lake.  The  general  quality  of  the 
land  is  good.  A  monastery  in  the  parish  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Colman,  to  have  after- 
wards contained  his  mort-al  remains,  and  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  five  in  1166.  The  wallis  of  the  churdi, 
and  a  cross  bearing  several  inscriptions,  are  still 
standing ;  and  the  forn>er  are  sufficiently  pictofesmie 
to  apologize  for  the  traditional  assertion  that  the 
monastery  was  great  and  opulent. — This  pariah  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  oif  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition.  £507  12s.  Id.;  glebe,.  £276. 
Gross  income,  £773  12s.  Id.;  nett,  £675  I2s.  7d. 
Patron,  Trinitv  college,.  Dublin.  A  eurate  is  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1710.  Sittings  250;  attendance  175. 
A  meeting-house,  formerly  Secessional,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  attended  by 
from  150  to  300.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
two  alternately  used  altars  in  the  open  air,  have  two 
officiates,  and  are  attended,  the  former  by  from  1,000 
to  1,200^  and  the  latter  by  from  300  to  iOfk    la 
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1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  950  Churchmen, 
]»625  Presbyterians,  14  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  5,727  Roman  Catholics;  10  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  464  boys  and  285  girls ;  and  4  Sunday 
schools  had  an  attendance  of  from  385  to  455.  Four 
of  the  daily  schools  were  in  coimection  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  one  acting  on  the 
rules  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  was  aided  with 
£6  19s.  2d. 

ARC  ANY  (The),  or  Erkrnnt,  an  affluent  east- 
ward of  the  river  Nore,  district  of  Upper  Ossory, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  abounds  in  pike,  trout, 
and  Cray  fish.  Its  name  is  said  by  Dr.  Ledwich  to 
l>e  derived  from  Arcan,  *  a  pig,'  and  to  allude  to  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  stream's  motion. 

ARCH,  a  magnificent  cavern  or  natural  tunnel 
near  the  coast-guard  station  of  Port  Furling,  and 
about  8  miles  from  that  of  Balderig,  on  the  coast  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  about  30  feet  in 
height,  a  cable's  length  from  end  to  end,  and  so  nar- 
row that  a  boat  can  pass  along  only  with  reefed 
oars,  and  it  perforates  a  trap  rock  which  rises  almost 
vertically  to  the  altitude  of  probably  600  feet.  The 
tunnel  can  he  safely  passed  through  at  half-tide  and 
in  moderate  weather. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
baronv  of  Imokilly,  4^  miles  north-north -west  of 
Youghal,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  nearly  3^ ;  area,  7,800  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.668;  in  1841,  2,552.  Houses  398.  The  river 
Toong  runs  southward  and  eastward  through  the 
centre,  on  its  way  to  the  Blackwater.  Whitebog, 
the  only  moss,  is  an  excellent  turbary.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  land  can  be  tilled  or  disposed  in  mea^Iow, 
and  the  remainder  is  upland,  heathy,  and  pastoral. 
Limestone  and  sea-manure  are  so  near,  cheap,  and 
abundant,  as  greatlv  to  facilitate  improvement.  The 
road  from  Youghal  to  Fermoy  crosses  a  southern 
wing  of  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and 
a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £600.  Gross  income^  ^607;  nett, 
£534  18s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church 
is  so  old  that  neither  date  nor  cost  is  known.  Sit- 
tings 80 ;  attendance  6.  The  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel is  attended  by  from  1,400  to  1,800;  and  has  two 
officiates,  who  officiate  also  at  Killeagh.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,747;  and  3  daily  schools, — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £2  Ids.  from  Lord  Ponsonby, 
and  another  with  £5  from  that  nobleman,  and  £8 
from  the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  137 
boys  and  73  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
salaried  a  school  at  Inch  with  £8,  and  one  at  Park 
with  £6;  and  granted  £87  1 38.  4d.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Inch. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish,  5  miles  west  of  Rathkeale,. 
and  partlv  in  the  barony  of  Glenquin,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Sbanid,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The  Shanid 
section  contains  the  village  of  Ardagh.  Length,  3 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  9,030  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,197;  in  1841,  2,2*23.  Houses  342.  Area  of  the 
Glenquin  section,  626  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  300. 
Houses  47*  The  western  district  of  the  parish^ 
comprising  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  area,  is 
a  belt  of  the  broad  congeries  of  rugged  mountain,, 
which  stretches  away  hence  into  Kerry,  and  bears, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  the  name  of  the  GUll  of  Ardagh. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  consists  chiefly  of  good  arable 
land.  The  village  of  Ardagh  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Ardagh -hi  11,  about  4  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
and  6^  south-south-west  of  Askeaton.  Area  37 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,415;  in  1841,386.  Houses 
(>4.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  II,  Aug.  14,  and  Nov. 
1i.     The  village  has  a  branch  of  the  Abbey fcalc 


dispensary — Ardagh  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Limerick,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
Michael's,  and  eorps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Limerick. 
See  Michael's  (St.)  Tithe  composition,  ^'184 
12s.  3|d.  The  curate  of  Rathronan  performs,  within 
the  parish,  occasional  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  from 
1,000  to  1,200.  Li  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,275;  and  two 
National  schools,  salaried  at  £18  and  £12,  had  on 
their  books  95  boys  and  83  girls.  In  1840,  there 
was  a  third  National  school. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
2^  miles  west-south-west  of  Ballina,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  lies  round  the  head  of  I^ough  Conn,  and 
is  drained  into  that  lake  by  the  river  Deel.  Many 
vantage-grounds  within  its  limits  command  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  expansive  isleted  sheet  of  water, 
and  its  noble  further-screen  of  the  Nephin  moun- 
tainsw  Deel-Castle  [which  see]  is  in  the  parish. 
A  portion  of  the  land  is  waste.  Length,  2  miles ;, 
breadth,  1|;  area,  5,494  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,813; 
in  1841,  2,621.  Houses  450 — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardagh  or  Kilmoremoy.  The  vicarial 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for 
£55  7s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appro{>riated  to  the 
prebendary  of  Ardagh  and  vicars  choral  of  Christ's- 
church  and  Si.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  The 
parishes  which,  jointly  with  Ardagh,  constitute  the 
benefice,  are  Ballinahaglish,  Kilbelfad,  Kil- 
moremoy, Attymass,  and  Kiloarvey  :  see  these 
articles.  Length  of  the  union,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8. 
Gross  income,  £1^)15  98.;  nett,  £919  10s.  Id. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  church,  situated  in  Ardagh,  was  built  in 
1763,  at  an  unknown  cost,  and  enlarged,  in  1815,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £1,292  6s.  l|d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  800 ;  average  at- 
tendance 350.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  dissenting 
chapels  are  in  Kilmoremoy,  Ballinahaglish,  Kilbelfad^ 
Attymass,  and  Kilgarvey  parishes.  In  1834,  there 
were  in  the  parish  of  Ardagh  99  Churchmen,  4  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  1,844  Roman  Catholics;  and 
in  the  united  parishes  1,260  Churchmen,  5  Presby- 
terians, 46  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  33,811 
Ronoan  Catholics.  In  the  same  year  a  daily  school 
in  Ardagh,  salaried  with  £12  from  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, had  on  its  books  60  boys  and  30  girls ;  and  32 
daily  schools  in  the  union  had  628  boys  and  492  girls. 
The  town  of  Ballina  [which  see]  contributes 
largely  to  the  union  statistics. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Mor- 
gallion,  but  chiefly  in  that  ef  I^awer  Slane.  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  It  lies  4^  miles  north-east  of 
Nobber,  along  the  northern  border  of  Meath,  and 
declines  northward  to  the  Lagan,  an  affluent  of  the 
Glvde.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Length,  3 
miles ;  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Morgallion  section,, 
r,31I  acres;  of  the  Slane  section,  2,358  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  183T,  2^08;  in  1841,2,518.  Houses 
469.  Pop.  of  the  Morgallion  section,  in  1831,  834; 
in  1841,  872.  Houses  165.  Pop.  ot'  the  Slane  sec> 
tion,  in  1831,  1,574;.  in  1841,  1,640.  Houses  304. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  perpetual  curacy  iu 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £205  6s.  5^d.^  and  appropriated  to  the 
see  of  Meath.  Gross  income  of  the  curacy,  J6105 
17«.  8d.;  nett,  £101  178.  8d.  The  church  was 
built  in  1804  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  1(N); 
attendance,  from  20  to  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  atten<icd  by  about  800,  and  sharos  with 
Drumconrath  chnpcl  the  service!'  of  one  officiate, 
la  1631,  the  ^^utt■^tants  amounted  to  13G,  and  the 
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Roman  Catholics  to  2,351 ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  65  boys  and  15  girls. 

ARDAGH,  a  small  district  comprehending  within 
its  limits  a  considerable  bog,  in  the  half-barony  of 
Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Ardagh-house, 
and  the  high  grounds  of  Ardagh,  are  situated  2j^ 
miles  south-south-west  of  Ballymoe.  The  bog  is 
associated  in  Mr.  Griffith's  report  with  that  of 
Springfield.  The  two  have  jointly  an  area  of  8,795 
English  acres.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Ballyhiague  river;  on  the 
east  by  the  high  ridge  of  Ardagh  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  high  grounds  of  Templetocher  and  Strange- 
fort.  They  have  an  average  depth  of  16  feet,  and 
are  very  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  south- 
em  branch  of  the  Ballyhiague  river.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  jC4,3ld  6s.  5d. 

ARDAGH,  a  barony  in  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Named  from  north-west  round  by  east  and  south, 
the  baronies  which  surround  it  are  Longford,  Gran- 
ard,  Moygoish,  Abbeyshruel,  and  Moydow, — the 
third  in  Westmeath,  and  the  rest  in  Longford.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Edgeworths- 
town  and  Ratbrea,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ar- 
dagh, Ballycormick,  Clonbroney,  Granard,  Kilglass, 
Street,  and  Templemichael.  Area,  40,223  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  19,899;  in  1841.  19,917.  Houses 
3,180.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
2,366;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  887;  in  other 
pursuits,  382.  Males  of  five  years  and  upwards  who 
could  read  and  write,  3,696;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1.672;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
3,408.  Females  at  and  above  five  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,759;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  2,592 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
4,516. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
dow, but  chiefly  m  that  of  Ardagh,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Ardagh- 
hill  links  with  the  most  westerly  of  the  Slieve 
Gauldry  chain  of  heights ;  and  Araagh  village  and 
mansion,  situated  at  its  base — the  latter  the  seat 

of  Sir  G.  R.    Fetherston,   Bart are  conspicuous 

objects  on  the  ed^e  of  the  large  adjacent  plain. 
Length  of  the  parish,  6  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area, 
11,417  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.586;  in  1841,  4,524. 
Houses  707.  Pop.  of  the  Moydow  section,  in  1831, 
755;  in  1841,  817.  Houses  135.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  3,831;  in 

1841,  3,542.     Houses  543 This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh,  and 
constitutes  the  corps  of  Ardagh  deanery.  Tithe 
composition,  £482  5s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £499 
3s.  7d.,  besides  £159  1 3s.  2^d.  of  fines  and  rents 
as  dean;  nett,  £399  6s.,  besides  £151  13s.  7d.  as 
dean.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
Of  £69  4s.  7id.  The  church  was  built  in  1809,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £830  158.  4^d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance 
190.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
1,056,  and  has  three  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  256,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
4, .383 ;  a  Sunday  school  had  89  scholars ;  and  nine 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £40, 
and  some  perquisites  from  the  dean  of  Ardagh,  and 
another  with  £15  from  the  dean,  and  £5  from  the 
Ardagh  Society — had  on  their  books  333  boys  and 
199  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  aided  a 
school  at  Longhill  with  a  salary  of  £12,  and  made 
a  grant  of  £82  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of 
a  school  at  Ravouldron. 

The  VILLAGE  of  Ardagh  stands  in  the  Ardagh 
section  of  the  above  parish,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  2^  miles  south-south-west  of  Edge- 


worthstown,  and  5^  south-east  by  east  of  Longford. 
Though  a  very  ancient  place,  and  the  seat  of  a  dio- 
cese, it  is  now  a  mere  hamlet.     No  traces  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  remain.     All  that  existed  of  the 
cathedral,  even  when  Harris  wrote  his  continuation 
of  Ware,  was  a  part  of  a  wall  so  built  as  to  indicate 
that  the  undilapidated  edifice  had  been  very  small. 
The  poet  Goldsmith,  when  a  young  man,  once  loi- 
tered on  his  way  between  Ballymahon  and  Edge- 
worthstown,  strayed  from  the  direct  road,  and  found 
himself  benighted  on  the  street  of  Ardagh.    Wishing 
to  find  an  inn,  but  inquiring  **  for  the  best  house  in 
the  place,"  he  was  wilfully  misunderstood  by  a  wag, 
and  directed  to  the  large  old-fashioned  residence  of 
Sir  Ralph  Fetherston.    The  baronet,  whom  the  poet 
found  seated  by  a  good  fire  in  the  parlour,  imme- 
diately perceived  the  young  man's  mistake;  and 
being  a  humourist  and  well-acquainted  with  Gold- 
smith's family,  he  for  some  time  encouraged  the 
deception.     The  incidents  of  the  occasion  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  poet's  well-known  comedy — 
*  Mistakes  of  a  Night.'    Fairs  are  held  at  Ardagh 
on  April  5  and  Aug.  24.     Area  of  the  village,  14 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  142;  in  1841,  165.   Houses 29. 
The  Bishopric  of  Ardagh  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  the  inde&tigable 
evangelist,  whose  labours  won  over  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.     St.  Patrick, 
says  the  current  story,  founded  both  the  see  and  an 
abbey  about  the  year  454 ;  and  first  St.  Moel,  and 
afterwards  his  brother  St.  Melchus,  disciples   and 
nephews  of  St.  Patrick,  held  the  joint  office  of  bishop 
and  abbot.     The  bishopric  now  very  opportunely 
drops  out  of  view  of  the  historiographers,  and  does 
not  re-appear  till  the  commencement  of  the  13th 
century.      From    1217  till   1603,   a  list   of  truly 
Milesian  names — among  which  appear  O'Tormaig, 
O'Heothy,  and  Magsamhradhan— is  preserved  in  tes- 
timony of  a  regular  succession  of  bishops.     From 
1603  till  1742,  though  twice  in  the  interval  made 
separate,  and  held,  per  te,  during  the  life  of  one 
bishop,  the  see  was  united  to  that  of  Kilmore.    From 
1742  till  1833,  though  all  lying  within  the  province 
of  Armagh,  it  was  held  in  commendam  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tuam ;   and  by  the  act  of  1833,  it  was 
consolidated  with  Elphin  and  Kilmore.     The  gross 
amount  of  episcopal  revenue  is  £3,186  28.  6id. ;  the 
nett  amount  is  £2,977  Us.  3d.     The  diocese  has  a 
dean,  an  archdeacon,  and  4  rural  deans,  but  no  chapter. 
The  dean's  revenues  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardagh ;  and  the  honours  of  the  arch- 
deacon are,  in  all  respects,  merely  nominaL     The 
diocese  is  61  statute  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  18 
broad ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  37]>930  acres. 
Reckoning  its  parishes  as  27  in  number,  though 
ecclesiastically  they  are  28,  twenty-two  of  them  are 
in  Longford,  seven  in  Leitrim,  three  in  Westmeath, 
three  in  Cavan,  one  in  Roscommon,  and  one  in  Sligo. 
The  38  parishes  are  disposed  in  26  benefices  of  one 
parish  each,  and  6  of  united  parishes.    Gross  income 
of  the  benefices,  £14,028  Os.  1^. ,-  nett,  £12,213  Os. 
4}d.     Twenty-six  curates  are  employed,  one  each  in 
11  benefices,  arid  two  or  more  in  5  benefiees;  and 
they  have  aggregately  an  income  of  £1,981  16s.  l|d. 
Thirty-five  churches  and  chapels-of-ease  exist  in  25 
of  the  benefices,  and  have  aggregately  9,151  sittings. 
The  other  places  of  worship,  are  60  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 2  Presbyterian,  and  9  Wesleyan  Methodist.     In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  17J02  members  of 
the  Established  church,  466  Presbyterians,  12  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  195,056  Roman  Catholics, 
_in  all,  2 1 3,236.    In  the  same  year,  1 5  schools  of  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  3  of^he  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  6  of  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
21  of  the  Ifational  Board,  65  aided  or  supported 
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by  endowment  or  subscription,  and  100  supported 
wholly  by  ree<«, — in  all,  300  daily  schools,  had  on 
their  books  12,539  boys  and  7,921  girls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ardagb  is  distri- 
buted into  43  parishes :  three  of  these,  Ballymahon, 
Moate,  and  Caulry,  are  bishops*  parishes,  and  are 
served  by  the  diocesan  and  3  curates  ;  and  the  others 
are  served  by  40  officiates,  and  46  coadjutor  officiates. 
A  splendid  Koroan  Catholic  cathedral,  of  pure  Ore- 
cian  architecture,  is  nearly  or  just  completed  for  the 
diocese  at  Longford.  See  Longford.  The  diocese 
is  divided  into  four  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
fire  four  theological  conferences,  conducted  in  general 
by  the  bishop,  but  occasionally  by  his  authorized  sub- 
stitutes. An  official  Roman  Catholic  report  says 
that  **  religious  libraries  and  Christian  doctrine  con- 
fraternities are  in  almost  every  parish  ;'*  that,  "  with 
two  exceptions,  every  parish  in  the  diocese  has  one 
or  more  newly-built  and  well-slated  chapels ;"  that 
**nightwakes  no  longer  exhibit  the  disgusting  scenes 
which  heretofore  disgraced  the  country  part*  of 
Ireland  ;"  and  that  **  party  quarrels  have  entirely 
ceased,  and  secret  societies  are  happily  banished  from 
the  different  parishes  of  this  widely  extended  diocese.'* 
The  only  convent  seems  to  be  a  Franciscan  one  in 
Athlone. 

ARD  AMINE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Bullaghkeen,  3j  miles  south-south-east  of  Gorey, 
CO.  "Wexford,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
River-Chapel:  which  see.  Length,  3  miles, 
breadth,  1^  ;  area,  4,215  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,535; 
in  184 1 ,  1 ,705.  Houses  286.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
trirts,  in  1841,  1,457.  Houses  234.  The  land  is  of 
inferior  quality.  On  the  road  from  Gorey  to  River- 
Chapel,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  raths  or  moates  in 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  cupola  or  half-sphere  of 
clay,  surmounting  the  platform,  about  half  an  Eng- 
lish acre  in  area  of  an  artificial  mound.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  platform  is  a  rude  erect  stone-cross ;  and 
adjoining  the  moat  is  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Arda- 
niine.  The  mound,  it  is  thought,  has  never  been 
opened ;  but  is  traditionally  reported  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  contain  a  stone-chamber.— This  parish 
U  an  impropriate  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £\90,  and  belong  to  H. 
K.  G.  Morgan,  Esq.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Arda- 
niine  comprises  both  this  impropriate  parish  and  the 
adjoining  one  of  Killenagu  :  which  see.  Length 
of  the  union,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2|.  Gross  income, 
i:76  3s.  Cd. ;  nett,  £32  Os.  7d.  Patron,  H.  K.  G. 
Morgan,  Esq.  The  church  was  built  in  1829,  by 
means  of  a  grant  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120;  attendance  104.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  2,000;  and 
f^hares  with  the  chapel  of  Donaghmore  the  services 
of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parish  contained  265 
Prototants,  and  1,282  Roman  Catholics;  and  the 
union  388  Protestants,  and  1,920  Roman  Catholics. 
Ill  the  same  year,  2  pay-schools  in  the  parish  were 
attended  by  10  boys  and  16 girls;  three  in  the  union, 
by  23  boys  and  40  girls ;  and  a  Sunday  school,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  curate,  by  13  boys  and 
24  girls. 

ARDANDRIDGE.     See  Ardcandrie. 

ARD  A  R  A,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  on  the  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
parish  coTiiiists  of  portions  of  the  civil  parishes  of 
KiLLTOEGs  and  Inniskekl,  [see  these  articles,] 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  rugged  upland  sea-board 
between  the  Imys  of  Guiburra  and  Donegal,  and  is 
lieeply  indented  near  its  centre  by  the  bays  of 
Lough ri^beg  and  Lough risniore.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  rorky  or  shallow-soiled  niouri- 
tjtiii,  M'ith  large  and  numerous  interspersions  of  bog. 
The  broken  and  deeply  dentated  shore  po^se^aes 
1. 


little  or  no  scenic  beauty;  and,  excepting  in  a  few 
cultivated  spots  around  the  village  of  Ardara,  pre- 
sents few  patches  of  even  softness  or  verdure. 
Various  mountain- paths  are  traversable  in  summer ; 
and  tolerably  good  roads  lead,  in  one  direction, 
toward  Killybegs,  and  in  another  toward  Lifford. 
Woodhill,  close  to  the  village,  is  the  only  mansion. 
Ardara  village  stands  within  the  quoad  civilia  parish 
of  Lower  Killybegs,  at  the  head  of  the  long,  narrow 
peninsula  formed  by  Loughrisbeg  and  Loughrismore ; 
and  is  distant  5  miles  from  Narin  and  8  from  Inver. 
Area,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  456;  in  1841,603. 
Houses  102.  The  Owencocker  and  the  Owenea 
[which  see]  fall  into  Loughrisbeg,  the  former  a  little 
below  the  village,  and  the  latter  a  mile  above.  In 
Ardara  is  a  branch  of  the  Killybegs  and  Ardara  dis- 
pensary. See  Killybegs.  The  village  of  Glenties, 
^i-ithin  the  parish,  and  5  miles  from  Ardara,  is  the 
head  of  a  Poor-law  union.  See  Glentier.  Length 
of  the  parish,  10  miles;  breadth,  9;  area,  16,000  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,154 — This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Gross  income,  £90 ; 
nett,  £70.  Patron,  alternately  the  incumbent  of 
Killybegs,  and  the  incumbent  of  Inniskeel.  The 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  one  in  1833, 
at  the  cost  of  £600,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  330;  attendance  300.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  the  sole  care  of  one  officiat«,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  1 ,000.  A  schoolhouse,  used  as 
a  Wesleyan  place  of  worship,  is  attended  by  40.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1,206,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,180;  a  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school  was  attended  by  29  boys  and  38  girls ;  and  4 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £24 
from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  another 
with  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  fund-— had  on  their 
books  229  boys  and  99  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  salaried  a  school  at  Ardara  with  £10,  and  one 
at  Cronaybais  with  £2 ;  and  granted  £67  lOs.  toward 
the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  girls'  school  at 
Ardara. 

ARDBEAR,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  up  to 
Clifden,  and  forming  a  beautiful  natural  harbour,  in 
Cunnemara,  or  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  is  the  more  northerly,  while 
Mannin  bay  is  the  more  southerly,  of  the  inner  in- 
dentations of  the  large,  isleted,  and  ramified  bay 
which  sweeps  round  between  Achris  and  Slyne 
Heads.  South  of  Tarbert  Isle,  are  the  rocks  of 
Carrigaroan,  usually  whitened  by  a  heavy  breaker, 
and  marking  the  entrance  to  Ardbear  harbour.  The 
channel  on  the  south  side  of  these  rocks  is  confronted 
by  them  with  bold  cliffs,  and  is  the  usual  passage ; 
but  a  gooil  though  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side 
19  available  in  southerly  winds.  The  seaman,  pass- 
ing the  rocks  of  Carrigaroan,  brings  Clifden  Castle 
just  dear  of  Renard  Point,  and  is  guided  by  it  free 
from  all  the  roitks  toward  Mannin  bay.  A  little  past 
the  narrows,  a  snit  of  f^and  on  the  north  side,  coven 
an  excellent  anchorage  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  opposite 
the  castle.  Farther  up,  the  inlet  divides  into  two 
parts.  The  southern  one  of  thei-e  has  a  bar  of  one 
fathom  at  its  entrance ;  it  affords,  over  some  space 
wHhin,  both  deep  and  safe  anchorage;  and  in  the 
upper  part  is  rocky,  but  has  a  goo<l  salmon  fishery. 
The  northern  division  is  drv  at  low  water,  but  takes 
up  the  tide  12  feet  deep  to  Clifden  quay  ;  it  presents, 
a  mile  below  Clifden,  a  good  landing-place  [see 
Doodeg]  ;  it  afterwards  narrows  with  a  deep  passage, 
between  rocks ;  and  it  then  opens  in  a  completely 
landlocked  basin  of  20  acres,  overlooked  by  (YiF- 
DEN  :  which  see.  The  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  the  revenue  crui-ser*. 

ARDBR  ACC  AN,  a  pari'*h  in  the  Imrony  of  Lower 
Navau  2^  miles  west  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Lcin- 
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liter.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Booermeen: 
whirli  SCO.  Length,  5J  miles ;  breadth,  4 ;  area, 
6,491  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  3,799;  in  1841,  4,596. 
Houses  678.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  1841. 
3,884.  Houses  536.  The  land  is.  for  the  most 
part,  arable  and  good.  The  surface,  in  common 
with  that  of  five  contiguous  parishes  with  which  it 
is  ecclesiastically  united,  is  a  luxuriant  plain,  skirted 
along  the  west  with  bog,  and  relieved  in  its  flatness 
principally  by  a  richly  wooded  and  conspicirous  hill, 
having  somewhat  the  form  of  an  obtruncated  cone. 
A  white  limestone,  quarried  on  the  lands  of  Ardbrac- 
can.  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  embellished  architec- 
ture :  it  is  purely  white  when  chiselled,  and  assumes 
a  dark  greyish  tint  when  polished ;  it  becomes  black- 
ish when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  but  can  be  re- 
stored by  chi-ielling ;  and,  unlike  much  of  the  build- 
ing-stone in  Ireland,  it  neither  absorbs  water,  nor 
contracts  a  green  hue  from  nurturing  the  growth  of 
lichens.  Ardbraccan,  *'the  knoll  ot'  Braccan,"  is 
Raid  to  have  been,  in  650,  made  the  site  of  a  reli- 
gious establishment  by  St.  Braccan.  The  saint, 
whether  Culdee  or  whatever  else,  is  in  the  u^iial 
style  represented  as  having  made  the  affair  both  a 
see  and  an  abbey ;  and  he  currently  figures  in  story 
as  the  first  of  a  line  of  local  bishops  and  abbots.  The 
religious  house,  whether  cathedral  or  abbey,  or 
both,  or  neither,  was  often  plundered  and  burned  by 
hostile  dymists  and  by  Danes ;  and  is  said  to  have 
partly  fallen  to  the  ground  in  1170.  The  see  was 
one  of  several  small  bishoprics  which  became  con- 
solidated into  the  see  of  Meath.  A  "  strong  castle" 
— at  least  an  edifice  designated  such  in  a  scarce  pam- 
phlet  which  details  many  events  of  the  rebellion  of 
1641 — was,  from  an  early  period,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence  of  this  great  diocese.  Ardbraccan-house, 
the  successor  of  the  castle,  and  the  present  episco- 
pal palace  of  Meath,  was  built  since  1766  from  de- 
signs by  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  and  is  regarded,  for 
beauty  and  splendour,  as  the  second  edifice  of  its 
class  in  Ireland.  It  is  composed  of  the  Ardbraccan 
limestone;  consists  of  a  main  building  and  two 
wings,  connected  by  circular  walls  and  niches ;  and 
combines  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  with  the 
comfort  of  the  English  mansion.  The  circumjacent 
demesne  is  extensive,  and  highly  as  well  as  taste- 
fully embellished ;  and.  among  various  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  it  contains  some  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon and  other  exotics,  planted  bjr  the  oriental  tra- 
veller Pococke  during  the  time  of  his  being  bishop  of 
Meath.  A  small,  ill-designed,  and  ill-sculptured 
slab  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  does  burlesque- 
ing  duty  as  a  monument  to  Bishop  Pococke.  The 
tomb  of  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of  Meath  and 
Clogher,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  slab ;  and 
strongly  fixes  attention  by  its  minglement  of  preten- 
sion, barbarousness.  and  absurdity.  Figures  which 
it  exhibits  of  the  bishop,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter, 
are  the  rudest  productions  of  the  chisel  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  Beneath  the  figures  are  the  words. 
*'  Surges  morieris.  judicaberis."  On  the  east  side  is 
a  bust,  with  three  plumes  surmounted  by  a  mitre ; 
above  the  mitre  is  a  cup.  with  a  representation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  sacramental  wafer;  ami  be- 
neath the  bust  are  two  swords,  laid  across  each 
other,  and  intersprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  On  the 
west  side  is  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  a  shield 
charged  with  armorial  bearings,  and  surmounted 
also  with  a  cup  and  the  Roman  Catholic  wafer. 
An  old  square  tower  near  this  masterpiece  of  ab- 
sunlity  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  a  vane,  and 
forms  a  noticeable  object  in  the  plain. 

Ardbraccan  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath ;  and, 
together  with  the  vicarage  of  Martry,  the  chapelry 
of  CauRCUTowM,  and  the  rectories  of  Liscautin, 


Rataine,  and  Clonmacdupf,  [see  these  articles,] 
forms  the  benefice  of  Ardbraccan.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  5^.  Gross  income,  £890  lis.  l^d. ;  nett. 
£686  17s.  4d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £100.  a  house,  and  upwards  of  19  acres  of 
land.  The  church  is  a  homely  structure,  rather  in 
the  domestic  than  in  the  architectural  style ;  and 
contains,  in  the  interior,  an  episcopal  throne.  It 
was  built  in  1777  by  means  partly  of  a  donation  of 
unknown  amount  from  Bishop  Maxwell,  and  partly 
of  a  contribution  of  £369  4s.  7.id.  from  the  parish. 
Sittings  350 ;  attendance,  from  160  to  200  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Bohermeen  is  attended 
by  2,000,  and  one  at  Boyerstown  by  800  ;  and,  along 
with  Courtown  chapel  in  Rathbovne  parish,  are 
under  the  care  of  two  officiates.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Churchtown.  In  1834, 
there  were  in  the  parish  311  Protestants,  and  3,613 
Roman  Catholics;  and,  in  the  union,  391  Protes- 
tants, and  6,517  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  in  the  parish,  the  Ardbraccan  free- 
school,  aided  with  £8  from  the  bishop,  and  £2*2, 
house  and  garden,  from  the  rector,  and  attended  by 
84, — the  Boyerstown  free-school,  aided  with  £2  lOs. 
from  Lord  Ludlow.  £2  10s.  from  bequest  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Branningan,  P.P..  and  £15  from  subscription, 
and  attended  by  211, — the  Bohermeen  free-school, 
aided  with  £3  5s.,  a  house  and  garden,  and  attended 
by  161, — and  two  hedge-schools,  attended  by  10  and 
45 ;  and  the  only  other  school  in  the  union  was  one 
in  Churchtown. 

ARDCANDRIES,*  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier,  3^  miles  west-north-west  of  Wex- 
ford, CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  1  mile ; 
breadth,  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  area,  1,227  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  242;  in  1841,  286.  Houses  44. 
The  river  Slaney  flows  along  the  east ;  and  is  here 
pleasing  in  its  scenery.  Ardcandries-house,  the 
seat  of  G.  K.  Morgan,  Esq.,  figures  well  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  variegated  landscape,  seen  from  the 
bank  of  the  Slaney  or  the  road  to  Dublin — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  and  unites 
with  13  others  to  constitute  the  benefice  of  St. 
Patrick,  or  Wexford  :  which  see.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £48  ISs.  6id.  There  is  neither  church,  glebe- 
house,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  parishioners,  in 
1834.  consisted  of  16  Protestants,  and  230  Roman 
Catholics. 

ARDCANNY.  a  parish  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  barony  of  Kenry.  8  miles  west  by  south  of 
Limerick,  co.  Limerick.  Munster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  east  b^ 
the  Maig ;  and  occupies  the  peninsula  below  their 
confluence.  Most  of  the  land  b  good ;  and  very 
little  unprofitable.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth,  2 ; 
area,  3, 100  acres.  Yet  though  these  measurements 
are  given,  the  boundaries  are  disputed  and  unde- 
fined.     Pop.,    in    1831.    1,318;    in    1841,    1,283. 

Houses  201 This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate 

benefice,  and  the  corps  of  Ardcanny  prebend  of 
St.  Mary's  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe 
composition.  £300.  Gross  income.  £363 ;  nett, 
£276  178.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1736,  and  was  reported  in  1837  to  have 
been  recently  condemned  as  unworthy  of  repair. 
Public  worship  was  then  conducted  in  the  glebe- 
house.  Attendance,  about  25.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  114.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1.258;  and  a  pay-school  was  attended  by  8T 
children. 

ARDCARNE.  co.  Meath.     See  Athcaricb. 

ARDCARNE,  a  parish  nearly  in  the  centre  «f 


•  Written  Also  ArdcnndriKk,  Arkandrisk.  Ardandrisk,.  iir- 
dandridgc,  and  Ardcaobridge. 
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the  barony  of  Boyle,  and  3^  miles  easi-souih-easi  of 
Boyle,  CO.  Roscommon,  Connaiight.  Length,  6 
miles ;  breadth,  3  ;  area,  19,963  acres,— of  which 
1,160  acres  are  under  water,  chiefly  in  Lough  Key. 
Pop.,  ill  1831,  6,718;  ki  1841,  8,304.  Houses 
1,472.  Lough  Key  skirts  the  north-west,  and  the 
river  Boyle  runs  south-eastward  through  the  in- 
terior. See  Key  and  Boyle.  The  land  is  gener- 
ally good,  and  possesses  so  large  an  amount  of  forest, 
orchard,  garden  and  park  embellishment,  as  to  be 
quite  lusciou«<  in  aspect.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is 
occupied  by  Yiscount  Lorton's  splendid  demesne  of 
RocKiN'GHAM :  see  that  article.  Opposite  Rock- 
ini^ham,  and  near  Oak  park  Lough,  on  an  agreeable 
site,  well  sheltered  with  trees,  stands  Oakpark- 
house,  an  edifice  with  an  extended  front  and  numer- 
ous windows  in  one  range,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
King?^ton,  but  since  alienated  on  a  long  lease. 
Knock  vicar  bridge,  across  the  Boyle,  to  the  north 
of  Oak  park,  was  built  in  1727  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  and  commands  a  stretch  of  finely  wooded 
scenery  along  the  river.  The  parish -church  crowns 
an  eminence,  and  is  shelt^'red  with  trees,  near  the 
road  from  Boyle  to  Dublin.  Though  modernized 
in  the  interior,  it  is  so  old  a  building  that  it  may 
have  been  connected  with  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
nunnery  which  stood  on  the  hill.  A  crowded  cemetry 
beside  it  has  long  been  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  packed 
with  rude,  crumbling,  and  lichen-covered  tomb- 
stones. Two  other  monastic  establishments  stood 
in  Lough  Key,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles 
IxcHMACNERiN  and  TRi>aTY-l8LAND.  See  also, 
for  antiquities.  Castle  Island. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Tithe  composition, 
£280.  The  rectories  of  Ardcame  and  Killuken*, 
and  the  vicarages  of  Kilcorkey  and  Kilbrixe, 
[see  these  articles,]  coni*titute  the  benefice  of  Ard- 
carne  or  Killuken,  and  the  <*orp3  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Elphin.  Length  of  the  contiguous  par- 
i^ihes  of  Ardcame,  Killuken,  and  Kilbrine,  7 
miles ;  breadth,  4.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
£492  \0s.  3d.;  nctt,  £446  2s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
diocei^an.  A  curate  for  Killuken  has  a  stipend 
of  £75,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  and  13 
acres  of  land.  The  church  of  Ardcame  was  en- 
larged in  1828,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £600  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  at- 
tendance 150.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Killuken. 
The  Public  Instruction  Commissioners  report — 
though  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Commissioners 
do  not — two  chapels-of-ease,  attended  by  70  and  60. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union  are  at- 
tended  by  700,  550,  and  400,  and  have  three  offi- 
ciates. In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  514,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
6,610  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  741.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  10,939;  the  daily  schools  of 
the  parish  to  4,  nith  143  boys  and  79  girls  ;  and  the 
daily  schools  of  the  union,  exclusive  of  Kilcorkey,  to 
15,  with  375  boys  and  23^  girls.  Two  of  the 
schools  in  the  pari^h  were  aided  each  with  £5  from 
the  archdeacon,  and  one  of  them  with  a  house  and 
an  acre  of  land  from  Captain  Lloyd. 

ARDCASTLE,  a  locality  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ma}«a  Point,  between  Birterbay  and  Kilkerran  Imys, 
<'unnemara,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  A  creek  at 
the  place  affords  bome  shelter  to  fishing-boats;  and 
w.i-i,  at  one  time,  imder  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
"ioner-i  of  Irish  Fisheries  as  the  proposed  site  of 
f^ome  harbour-works. 

ARDCATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Dulet'k,  CO.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains  a  village 
of  its  own  name,  and  lies  6}  miles  south-south-west 
(*f  Drogheda.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Fairs 
ure  held  on  May  7,  June  21,  and  Oct.  27.     Length 


of  the  parish,  2^  miles;  breadth,  2  j ;  area,  4,380 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1.774;  in  1841,  1,481. 
Houses  278.  Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  103.  Houses  20 — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath  ;  and  fonns  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Duleek  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £70,  and  the  rectorial  for  £195; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Dr.  Beaufort.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  800  persons  ; 
and  shares  with  Clonal vy  chapel  the  care  of  two 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  22, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,815;  and  2  pay- 
schools  were  attended  by  from  74  to  79  children. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a  school  at 
Cloghan  with  £8. 

ARDCAVAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Shelmalier,  I^  mile  north-east  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex. 
ford,  Leinster.  It  occupies  the  peninsula  which 
projects  southward  into  the  e«tQary  of  the  Slaney, 
opposite  the  town  of  Wexford ;  and  is,  in  conse. 
quence,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  that  estuary  The 
land  is  in  general  excellent.  Most  of  the  village  of 
Castle-Bridge  [whieh  see],  stands  on  the  Ard- 
cavan  side  of  the  Castle-Bridge  river,  which  forms 
the  north-west  boundary.  The  road  northward  from 
the  long  bridge  of  Wexford  traverses  the  interior. 
See  Wexford.  Length  of  the  parish,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  1\  ;  area,  2,458  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  858 ; 
in  1841,  947.  Houses  155.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  779.  Houses  121 — This  parish  is 
an  impropriate  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns;  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolme  :  which  see. 
The  vicarial  tithes  belong  to  the  curate,  and  are 
compoimded  for  £66  16s.  3d.,  and  the  rectorial 
tithes  belong  to  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  are  com- 
pounded for  £73  Is.  lOJd.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Castle-Bridge  has  an  attendance  of  1,100; 
and,  in  common  ynth  chapels  in  Screen  and  St 
Margaret's  parishes,  has  two  officiates.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  5(),  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  839.  In  1840,  a  school  at  Castle- 
Bridge  was  aided  with  £12  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  its  books  104  boys  and  58  girls. 

ARDCLARE,  or  Clonigormtcan,  a  parish  about 
5  miles  south-south-west  of  Tulsk,  and  in  the 
barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length,  4^  miles;  brea<lth,  4;  area,  8,544  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,633;  in  1841,  2,555.  Houses  430. 
Most  of  the  land  is  of  good  or  even  prime  quality. 
The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Suck,  and  traversed 
north-westward   by  the  road  from  Roscommon  to 

Castlerea This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 

Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
each  compounded  for  £88  6s. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
vicarages  of  Ardclare,  Killuken,  Kilcoolet, 
Shankill,  Kilmacumst,  Creeve,  and  Tumna 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ard- 
clare. The  first  three  are  mutually  contiguous ;  the 
next  three  are  also  mutually  contiguous;  but  the 
seventh  is  remote  from  all  the  rest.  Gross  income, 
£424  12s.  7id. ;  nett,  £379  7s.  8^d.  But  the  in. 
cumbent  holds  likewise  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Kil- 
cooley  in  the  cathedral  of  Elphin,  and  receives  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  Kilcooley  pari>h,  compounded  for 
£56  7s.  4}d.  I*atron.  the  dioccsaiu  Mr.  Weld,  in 
his  very  able  Statistical  Survey  of  Roscommon, 
mistakenly  represents  the  whole  benefice  as  the 
corps  of  Kilcooley  prebend ;  and,  apparently  from 
the  cirtuimstance  that  the  rectorial  tithes  of"^  Shan- 
kill, Kilmacumsy,  and  Creeve,  are  appropriated  to 
the  precentorship  of  the  cathedral,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Instruction  repres^ent  the  l)eneficc  as 
the  corps  of  the  prccenlor>hip, — at  the  same  time, 
and  for  seemingly  the  same  reason,  associating  with 
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it  tbe  vicarage  of  Kilcorkey,  which  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardcarne.  Three  curates  are  employed 
at  salaries  of  respectively  £69  4i.  6^d.,  ^50,  and 
£25.  Three  churches,  in  Ardclare,  Killuken,  and 
Creeve,  are  attended  by  respectively  10,  32,  and  14. 
One  of  them  was  built  about  the  year  1750,  at  the 
private  expense  of  Mr.  Hawks,  and  has  100  sittings. 
Six  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union  have  10 
officiates,  and  are  averagely  attended  by  1,000, 
1,000,  860,  700.  500,  and  450.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ardclare  amounted  to  12,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,779 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
323,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  21,483;  the  daily 
schools  in  Ardclare  to  3,  with  112  boys  and  41  girls ; 
and  those  in  the  union  to  19,  with  736  boys  and 
367  girls.  Excepting  two  in  Creeve,  the  whole  of 
tbe  schools  were  hedge-schools. 

ARDCLARE,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmactcigue,  barony  of  Lene^,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  about  8  miles  distant  from  Foxford 
in  Mayo.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

ARDCLINIS,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Lower  Glenarm,  6  miles  north  by  west  of  the 
town  of  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains 
part  of  the  village  of  Carnlough  :  which  see. 
Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  15,691  acres,  2 
roods,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,617;  in  1841, 
1,742.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  1,404;  in  1841,  1,439.  Houses  228.  The 
parish  consists  principally  of  a  mountainous  peninsula 
between  Carnlough  bay  on  the  south,  and  Red  bay 
on  the  north,  Exceptmg  belts  of  low  ground  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  principal  glen,  the  surface  is 
nearly  all  upland,  rough,  and  moorish.  The  heights 
have  an  average  altitude  of  600  or  700  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  they  are  heathy,  and  interpatched  with  forest- 
paved  bog ;  and,  while  thev  abound  in  moor-game, 
they  at  the  same  time  afford  tolerable  pasturage,  and 
are  usually  attached  in  lots  to  pendicles  of  the  low 
and  arable  grounds.  Tbe  glens  and  rivulets  which 
cleave  them,  and  the  escarpments  and  bold  acclivities 
which  they  themselves  present  to  the  sea,  furnish 
many  groupings  of  decided  landscape.  Glenariff,  on 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  river  Acre  which  tra- 
verses it,  have  numerous  charms  for  the  eye  of  taste ; 
Red  Bay,  at  the  embouch  of  the  glen,  is  replete  with 
interest;  and  the  glen  of  the  Carnlough  rivulet, 
along  the  southern  boundary,  as  well  as  some  interior 
ravines  and  depressions  of  the  hill-ground,  present  to 
the  view  some  powerful  specimens  of  picturesque- 
ness  and  romance.  See  Acre,  Glenariff,  and 
Red  Bat.  But  a  main  charm  for  the  tourist  is  the 
contour  of  the  overhanging  face  of  hill  along  all  the 
sea-board  belt  of  low  ground,  and  the  exquisite  com- 
binations of  its  recessions  and  advances  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  plain,  and  the  curvatures  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  A  traveller,  just  when  he  enters 
the  parish  from  the  south,  descries  such  scenery  as 
challenges  his  wonder  and  awe,  and  provokes  him  to 
hasten  onward  that  he  may  gaZe  upon  its  power. 
The  road  he  treads  boldly,  yet  giddily,  overhangs  the 
sea;  and  is  overhung,  in  its  turn,  bv  dark,  lofty,  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  which  begin  to  fling  their  shadow 
over  his  path  at  an  early  hour  after  meridian.  Drum- 
nasole,  tne  splendid  recently  erected  mansion  of  F. 
Turnly,  Esq.,  soon  looks  out  from  a  most  romantic 
and  sheltered  site  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular 
hills  ;  the  ground  in  front  of  it  bosky  with  luxuriant 
shrubberies,  a  ravine  behind  it  mirthful  with  the 
perpetual  frolics  of  a  beautiful  waterfall,  and  the 
cliffs  occasionally  all  silver-haired  and  hoary  with  a 
series  of  long  tiny  cascades.  From  Drumnasole- 
house,  an  expanse  of  plantation  extends  to  a  great 
distance  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  promise^,  in 
a  few  years,  to  reader  perfect  this  range  of  thrilling 


and  impressive  scenery.  Close  to  the  road  at  Drum- 
nasole,  and  crowning  an  eminence,  stands  an  extra- 
ordinary edifice,  used  as  a  school-house,  two  stories 
high,  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry  cupola.  At  a 
short  distance  onward,  are  Knappau  Lodge,  peeping 
out  from  a  mass  of  wood  and  foliage ;  rising  grounds 
carrying,  over  all  their  sides  and  their  summits, 
sheets  of  forest  to  the  mountains ;  and  a  little  ruined 
chapel,  ensconced  among  trees  beneath  the  dark 
impending  basaltic  cliff.  Farther  on,  are  the  grand 
natural  fortalice  of  Dunmaul,  and  the  conspicuous 
pinnacled  headland  of  Gerron  Point.  See  Dunmaul 
and  Gerron.  After  passing  Gerron  Point,  the  tour- 
ist had  formerly  to  proceed  by  a  road  called  Foaran 
Path,  which  was  so  declivitous  as  to  be  nearly  im- 
practicable for  a  vehicle,  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
statist  of  24  years  ago:  *' The  road  lies  through 
limestone  rocks*  that  have  fallen  from  the  hills 
upwards  of  800  feet  high  ;  so  that,  in  a  winter  storm, 
a  traveller  is  exposed  to  stones  from  above,  the 
spray  of  the  sea  beneath,  and  the  risk  of  slipping,  in 
some  spots  of  the  road,  from  pressure  of  the  clav 
under  his  feet.  It  is  not  forty  years  since  this  souto 
entrance  to  the  low  glens  was  impassable  for  any 
thing  but  a  single  horse,  and  even  that  with  diffi- 
culty." Through  the  seal  and  liberality  of  Francis 
Turnly,  Esq.,  an  excellent  road,  cut  at  great  ex- 
pense and  with  great  labour  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  now  curves  along  the  coast,  and  offers 
every  facility  of  progress.  The  enormous  blocks  of 
chalk  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  appear 
sprinkled  and  agglomerated  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
contain  nodules  of  flint  so  loosened  from  the  cavities 
in  which  they  seem  once  to  hare  been  firmly  em- 
bedded, that  they  can  easily  be  disengaged  without 
aid  of  tool  or  fracture.  On  the  shore,  a  few  yards 
from  the  Foaran  Path,  stands  a  singular  mass,  some- 
what resembling  a  colossal  figure  seated  on  a 
ledge  of  rock.  This  curious  object,  popularly  called 
'Clocken  Stooken,'  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  northerly  spot  in  Ireland,  and  seems  now  as 
anciently  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  feeling. 
Further  on,  the  precipitous  heights  of  Carrig-Mur- 
phy  and  Slieve-Bamghad,  rise  murally  from  the 
road,  and  soar  sublimely  to  the  clouds.  Arddinis 
proper,  or  the  snrall  townland  which  gives  name  to 
the  parish,  speedily  comes  into  view.  The  ruin  of 
a  small  chapel,  surmounting  a  pleasant  eminence 
between  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain  and  ike  sea,  is 
the  only  memorial  of  its  ancient  importance.  Near 
this  ruin,  a  stream  leaps  down  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  just  when  it  has  drawn  attention  to  its 
beautiful  frolics,  it  dives  mto  the  earth  and  trots 
along  a  natural  tunnel  beneath  the  hill  and  the  high- 
way into  the  sea.  Farther  descriptieit  belongs  to 
the  articles  on  Red  Bay  and  Glenariff. 

Ardclinis  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
consposition,  £240.  Though  at  the  distance  of  be- 
tween 25  and  30  miles,  it  is  united  wHh  tbe  rectory 
of  Agherton  to  form  a  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the 
treasurership  of  Connor  cathednsl :  see  Aohbrton. 
A  curate  is  employed  for  it  at  a  salary  of  £50,  Two 
school-houses,  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship, 
have  eaeh  an  average  attendance  ot  60.  A  Methodist 
chapel  is  attended  bv  40, — a  Roman  Cathelic  chapel, 
by  500;  and  the  latter  shares  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Layde  the  care  of  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  148  members 
of  the  Established  church,  281  Presbyterians,.  8  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,287  Roman  Catholics: 
4  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by  from  172  to  257 
children ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  9$f$ 

«  Tlir  ro<*kii,  as  mil  be  men  fh>ni  our  article  on  th«  Cuuulf 
of  .Vutriui,  arc  not  llmcytuuc,  but  iudurated  chalk. 
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boys  and  2G0  girb.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was 
aided  with  £20  from  Mr.  Turnly;  one,  with  £10 
from  Mr.  Turnly,  and  £5  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £13  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £10  from  the  National  Board; 
and  one,  a  free-school,  with  £24  from  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

ARDCOLLUM,  co.  Tipperary.    See  Kilmurry. 

ARDCOLLUM,  Ardcolmb,  or  Ardcolon,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier,  5  miles 
north-north-east  of  NVcxford,  co.  Wexford,  Lcinster. 
It  lies  along  the  north  shore  of  Wexford  Harbour  or 
the  estuary  of  the  Slaney,  yet  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  peninsular  parish  of  Ardcavan.  The 
land  is  of  a  fair  average  quality,  but  includes  some 
sandy  and  unprofitable  ground.  The  road  northward 
from  the  long  bridge  of  Wexford  traverses  the  in- 
terior. The  island  of  Erin-Beg,  *  Little  Ireland,*  in 
Wexford  Harbour,  belongs  to  the  parish.  A  small 
part  of  the  village  of  Castle-Bridge  [which  see], 
stands  within  the  south-west  corner.  Length  of  the 
pari<^h,  2}  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  2,232  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  751  ;  in  1841,  804.  Houses  143. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  1841,  681.  Houses  122. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £54  lis.  lid., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £71  4s.  lOd.;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth.  Ardcollum  vicar- 
age  is  united  with  the  impropriate  curacies  of  Ard- 
cavan. St.  Nicholas,  Srreen,  and  Ballyvaloo, 
the  rectories  of  Astramont  and  St.  Margaret's, 
and  part  of  the  vicarage  of  Tickillen  [see  these 
articles],  to  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ardcollum. 
Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  6.  Gross  income,  £657 
10s.  ll^d. ;  nett,  £513  15s.  Iljd.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  The  church,  situated  in  Ardcollum,  was  built 
in  1 766,  at  the  cost  of  about  £41 1  7s.  d^d.,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  a  grant  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  180;  attendance,  about  100.  Three 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Castle-Bridge,  in  Skreen, 
and  in  St  Margaret's,  are  respectively  attended  by 
1,000,  from  1,000  to  1.100,  and  from  400  to  500,  and 
have  jointly  two  officiates.  In  ia34,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  75,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  730;  the  Protestants  of  the  union,  12  of  whom 
were  dissenters,  amounted  to  354,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,914;  two  schools  in  the  parish,  one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £20  from  the  incumbent,  were 
attended  by  about  100  children ;  and  these,  with  3 
other  daily  schools  in  the  union,  had  on  their  books 
112  boys  and  61  girls. 

ARDCRONEY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ormond,  3J  miles  south  of  Borris-o'-kaiie,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Munster.  It  is  bisected  southward  by  the 
roa<l  from  Borris-o'-kane  to  Nenagh,  and  lies  very 
nearly  midway  between  these  towns.  The  surface 
declines  to  the  west,  and  is  drained  by  rivulet-aflllu- 
entH  of  the  Shannon,  or  rather  of  Lough  Derg.  The 
land  is  in  general  good,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
crops  and  herbage.  There  are  several  pleasant  man- 
sions. Length  of  the  parish,  5^  miles ;  breadth,  3 ; 
area,6,4>9acres.  Pop., in  1831, 1,975;  in  1841. 1,571. 
Houses  271 — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £92  6s.  Ijd.  Gross  income,  £97  6s.  IJd.; 
nett,  £«7  I4s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  compounded  for  £205  Is.  Ojd.,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  patron,  and  leased  to  T.  White, 
Enq.,  of  .Vliltown,  Queen's  county.  The  church  was 
built  in  1824.  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £738  9s.  2 jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120 ; 
attendance,  from  50  to  GO.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  about  800 ;  and,  jointly  with 
Kilruane  and  Mo<lereney  chapeN.  is  under  the  care 
•f  two  officiates.     In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 


ed to  101,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,668;  and 
two  schools,  one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  salaried 
from  subscription  with  £8  or  £9,  bad  on  their  books 
63  boys  and  37  girls. 

ARDEA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tuosist, 
barony  of  Glanerought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  south  siiore  of  the  Kenmare  river  or 
estuary,  10  statute  miles  south-west  of  Kenmare. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Ardea-castle.  A  dispensary  here  is 
one  of  six  under  the  Kenmare  Poor-law  union;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  and  expended  £132  3s.,  ad- 
ministered to  1,271  patients,  and  served  for  a  popu- 
lation of  6,208,  dispersed  over  an  area  of  40,000 
acres.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

ARDEA,  Queen's  co.     See  Ardrea. 

ARDECLEAVE,  or  Articlave,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Drumboe,  half-barony  of  Colerainc,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  5  miles  west  by 
north  of  Coleraine,  on  the  coast-road  toward  the 
contraction  of  Lough  Fovle.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  450.     Houses  83. 

ARDEE,  a  barony  in  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Louth  ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
barony  of  Ferrard ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  counties 
of  Meath  and  Monaghan.  Its  len^h,  from  Dunany 
Point  westward,  is  about  11^  miles;  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  7  miles ;  and  its  area 
is  53,832  acres.  The  rivers  Dee  and  Glyde  run  east- 
ward, the  former  through  the  centre,  and  the  latter 
along  the  northern  boundary. — The  parishes  in  this 
barony  are  Ardee,  Cappog,  Charlestown,  Clonkeen, 
Dromin,  Drumcar,  Gernonstown,  Kildemock,  Kil- 
saran,  Mapastown,  Mosstown,  Philipstown,  Rich- 
ardstown,  Shenlisb,  Smarmore,  Stabannon,  Stick- 
illen,  and  Tallenstown,  and  part  of  Killaney  and 
Louth.  —  The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor- 
law  Act,  is  £55,796  13s. ;  and  the  sums  levied 
under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Summer 
1841,  were  £2,167  3s.  10d.,aiid  £2.170  53.  4d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  28,413;  in  1841,  28,704.  Houses  5,091. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,585 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,211;  in  other  pursuits, 
559.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  4, 183 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,097;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,868. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,735;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,292 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,888. 

ARDEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,885  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6.181 ;  in  1841,  6,392.  Houses  1,207. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,206;  in  1841, 
2,713.  Houses  500.  Excepting  about  400  plantation 
acres  of  bog,  the  land  is  nearly  all  good  or  excellent. 
Ardee-house,  the  principal  mansion  of  the  parish, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Ruxton  family,  stands  amidst  a 
handsome  and  well- wooded  demesne.  The  Dee,  run- 
ning eastward,  is  the  principal  stream.  Other  objects 
of  mterest  are  in  the  town  of  Ardee,  or  grouped 
with  it,  and  will  be  noticed  in  next  article — 1  his 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  en- 
tire tithes  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Ferrard,  and 
are  compounded  for  £392  13s  lid.  Lord  Ferrard 
is  the  impropriator  also  of  the  entire  tithes  of  Shen- 
lish,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Stickillen,  jointly 
compounded  for  £182  lOs. ;  and  he  allows  £7  lOs. 
to  the  vicar  of  the  three  parishes.  The  vicarage  of 
Ardee  is  united  to  the  rectory  of  Kildemock  and 
the  vicarages  of  Stickillen,  Shenlisu,  and  Smar- 
more [see  these  articles],  to  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ardee.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  4  Gross 
income,  £877  18s.  4<1. ;  nett,  £806  19s.  Ud.  Pa- 
tron, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.     A  curate  has  a 
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stipend  of  £75.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  built  by  Roger  de  Pipard,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  and  given  to  the  Crouched  friars, 
or  friars  of  St.  John.  Part  of  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  remainder 
h«H  been  repaired  and  renovated.  Sittings  300 ;  at- 
tendance 221.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ar- 
dee  is  attended,  at  three  services,  by  respectively 
1,173,  1,620,  and  2,147;  that  at  Drakestown  is  at- 
tended by  420 ;  and  they  are  jointly  under  the  care 
of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  458  Churchmen,  45  Presbyterians,  and  5,648 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union, 
of  518  Churchmen,  45  Presbyterians,  and  7,905 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  11  daily 
schools  in  the  union,  9  of  which  were  in  Ardee,  had 
on  theic  books  464  boys  and  345  girls.  One  of  the 
Ardee  schools  was  aided  with  £30  from  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £18  9s.  3d.  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town ;  and  another,  with  £18  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  1839,  the  National 
Board  granted  £247  toward  the  building  and  fitting 
up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Ardee. 

ARDEE,  an  ancient,  incorporated,  market,  and 
post  town,  the  capital  of  the  parish  and  the  barony 
just  noticed,  stands  on  the  river  Dee,  11  miles  north- 
west of  Drogheda,  34  north-north-west  of  Dublin, 
and  68  south-south-west  of  Belfast.  Its  principal 
street,  called  Castle-street,  extends  half-a-mile  north- 
north- west  ward  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  and 
forks,  at  the  fair  green,  into  the  road  to  Dundalk, 
and  the  old  road  to  Carrickmacross.  Lanes,  back 
tenements,  and  cross-streets  so  wing  this  street  as  to 
effect  an  average  edificed  breadth  of  rather  less  than 
a  furlong.  John-street,  running  upwards  of  ^  of  a 
mile  east  and  west,  somewhat  parallel  to  the  river, 
is  the  chief  of  a  cluster  of  edificed  thoroughfares  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dee.  A  stone  bridge,  at  the 
end  of  Castle- street,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the 
town;  and  Dawson^s  Bridge,  J  of  a  mile  lower  down, 
is  out  of  repair.  Ardee-house,  and  its  sylvan  and  or- 
namented grounds,  immediately  behind  the  west  side 
of  Castle-street,  produce  warmth  and  amenity  of  as- 
pect. But  neither  the  contour  of  the  surrounding 
flat  country,  nor  the  sluggTsTiToTJrs^  of  the  muddy 
and  prosaic  Dee,  are  favourable  to  the  composition 
of  a  mixedly  town  and  country  landscape.  ThoHgh 
the  town  contains  a  few  good  houses,  it  consists, 
for  the  nrK>st  part,  of  miserable  cabins.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  parish-church,  a  plain 
though  ancient  structure;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  bulky,  unfinished  edifice ;  and  the  court- 
house and  bridewell,  a  quondam  castle,  strong, 
built  in  the  13th  century  by  Roger  de  Pipard, 
and  long  the  chief  residence  of  his  descendants. 
The  bridewell  section  of  the  castle  contains  2  day- 
rooms,  6  cells,  and  2  small  yards ;  and  is  kept  re- 
markably clean,  orderly,  and  subordinate  to  the  ob- 
jects of  discipline  and  reform. — A  large  artificial 
mount,  called  Castle-vard,  at  the  south  entrance  of 
the  town,  is  a  remarkable  and  curious  object.  It 
is  encompassed  by  a  double  ditch  and  vallum ;  is 
approached  and  ascended  by  a  raised  path  across 
the  ditch  and  up  the  side ;  and  has  on  its  summit 
the  vestiges  of  apparently  an  octangular  tower, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  or  rampart.  Wright,  who 
describes  it  in  the  Louthiana,  says,  "  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  mount,  from  the  bed  of  its 
foundation,  is  nearly  90  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  betwixt  30  and  40 ;  the  circumference 
at  the  top  is  not  less  than  140,  and  round  the 
foundation,  upwards  of  600  feet."  The  mount  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed  for  both  residence  and 
defence;  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  occupied 
at  different  times  by  distinct  races  of  people. A 


Crouched  friary  at  Ardee  was  founded  by  Roger  de 
Pipard  in  1207>  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  ;  but,  ex- 
cepting the  part  of  its  church  which  exists  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship,  it  has  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  friary  had  ample  possessions,  and  he^d 
sway  over  eight  chapels  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
county.  George  Dowdall,  the  last  prior,  surrendered 
its  possessions  in  the  31st  vear  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
he  obtained  a  life-grant  of  them  in  the  1st  year  of 
Mary,  and  was  made  primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  1612, 
the  possessions  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir 
Garrett  Moore,  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda. — A  White  or  Carmelite  friary  at  Ardee 
is  supposed  also  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pipard 
family ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  received 
large  endowments  from  Ralph  Pipard.  In  1315,  it 
was  the  meeting-place  of  a  chapter  of  the  Car- 
melites ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  fled  to  its  church  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  under  Edward 
Bruce,  and,  in  common  with  their  asylum,  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  assailants.  The  edifice  was 
speedily  restored;  and,  in  the  years  1320,  1325, 
1489,  and  1504,  was  the  scene  of  provincial  chapters 
or  synodical  assemblies.  This  friary,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  dissolved  in  the  31  st  ^ear  of  Henry  VIII. 

in  Ardee  are  14  large  maltmg  establishments,  I 
tannery,  2  corn-mills,  and  a  considerable  domestic 
manufacture  of  baskets.  Much  corn  is  sold  at  the 
weekly  Tuesday  market;  a  considerable  retail  trade 
exists  in  the  supply  of  the  circumjacent  country ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  March  1st,  April  10th,  Mav 
26th,  July  8th,  August  10th  and  11th,  October  I2th, 
and  December  6th.  A  corn-market  was  erected  by 
the  corporation,  about  the  year  1810,  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  £2,000 ;  and  a  meat-market  or  shambles,  in 
1 796,  at  the  cost  of  about  £600.  A  mail  car  is  daily 
in  transit  between  Drogheda  and  Louth.  The  town 
is  the  head  of  an  excise  district  which  extends  into 
the  county  of  Monaghan.  The  county  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  division  of  Ardee  are  held  in  the  town 
in  January  and  July,  when  the  assistant  barrister  for 
the  county  disposes  by  civil  bill  of  cases  within  bis 
jurisdiction;  and  petty-sesjions  are  held  once  a- week 
by  the  county  magistrates. 

The  Ardee  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  65th ; 
and  was  declared  on  August  2l8t,  1839.  It  lies 
partly  in  co.  Meath,  but  more  extensively  in  co. 
Louth ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  95,039  acres, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  42,035.  Its  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are  in  co. 
Meath,  DrUJnwndra,  3.865;  Killarv,  3,862;  and 
Grangegeoth,  1,925;— and  in  co.  Louth,  Collon, 
2,91H;  Drumcaf;  2,559 ;  Dunleer,  2,832;  Dromiu, 
1.595;  Castle-BelJingham,  3,254;  Stabannon,  2,758; 
Ardee,  10,065;  0-&»lteen,  2,530;  Tallanstown, 
2,179;  and  Mansfield^town,  1,693.  The  number  of 
ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively, 
8  and  24 ;  and  of  the  ^tter,  5  are  returned  by  the 
division  of  Ardee,  1  eac*  hy  the  divisions  of  Grange- 
geoth, Dromin,  Clonkeen,  Tallanstown,  and  Mans- 
fieldstown,  and  2  by  ea'ch  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  vtijue  of  the  property  rated 
is  £92,490;  the  total  nuJn^ef  of  persons  rated  is 
3,996 ;  and  of  these  persons',  498  were  rated  for  pro- 
perty  whose  valuation  is  not 'exceeding  £1,-279,  not 
exceeding  £2,-205,  not  exceeding  £3,-198,  not 
exceeding  £4,— and  257,  n<>t  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted^  for  on  August  4th, 
1840,- to  be  completed  on  October  10th,  1841,— to 
cost  £5,175  for  building  ancj  completion,  and  £1,375 
for  fittings  and  contingencie^* — to  occupy  an  area  of 
5  acres,  3  roods,  24  perclf  es,  obtained  for  £50  ol 
compensation  to  occupyin/^  tenant,  and  an  annual 
rent  of  £18  4s.  4Jd.,— and/  to  contain  accommoda- 
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tion  for  GOO  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admis. 
sioii  of  paupers  was  May  13th,  184*2;  the  expcndi- 
tare  thence  till  February  6th,  1843,  amounted  to 
£2,497  18s.  5<\.  -,  and  the  total  amount  of  previous 
expenses  wa^  £4*20  5s.  lOd.  Six  dispensaries  within 
the  union  are  situated  at  Ardee,  Collon,  Ca»tle- 
Bellingham,  Dunleer,  Drumcondra,  and  Syddan ; 
and  in  1839-40,  they  expended  £778  Gs.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  7,759  extern  patients.  No  fever 
hospital  relief  is  given  in  the  union.  The  Ardee 
di*pen<ary  house  is  partly  the  residence  of  the  me- 
dical ofTicer,  and  partly  disposed  in  two  good  fever 
wards,  which  are  designed  for  the  domestics  of  the 
gentry;  but,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  fever,  both 
in  the  town  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  have 
not  for  many  years  been  used.  The  corporation  of 
the  town  make  an  annual  grant  of  £20  to  the  dis. 
pensary ;  and,  in  1828,  they  gave  for  its  use,  at  a 
nonnnal  rent,  the  part  of  the  fair  green  on  which  it 
stands.  A  large  balance  has,  for  a  series  of  years, 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer ;  and  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital.  At  the 
close  of  August  1841,  the  vaccination  act  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  all  the  districts  of  Ardee  union 
except  that  of  Syddan. 

A  corporation  appears  to  have  existed  in  Ardee  by 
preseription.  The  earliest  known  legal  record  of 
the  town  is  a  writ  of  *  amoveas  manus,'  of  the  year 
1358,  or  32  Edward  III.,  which  recites  the  seizure 
of  "the  toll  of  the  town  of  Athirdee,"  into  the 
king's  hands.  A  corporation  is  first  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  1376,  or  51  Edward  III.  Subsequent 
charters,  statutes,  and  patents  were  given  by  Richard 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  Anne,  and  George  III.  The  governing 
charter  is  that  of  Anne ;  and  the  corporation  it 
warranted  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  23  other  bur- 
gesses, and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  The 
borough  l>oundaries  were  ill-defined ;  they  are  tra- 
ditionally i^aid  to  have  extended  northward  from  the 
Dee  to  the  fair  green  ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  gra- 
dually expanded  without  challenge  so  as  to  include 
whatever  contiguous  area  became  edificed.  A  bo- 
rough court,  constituted  by  the  charters,  was  co- 
extensive in  jurisdiction  with  the  royaltv,  and  seems 
to  have  tried  all  cases,  real  and  per!»oiial,  an(f  to  any 
amount,  arising  within  the  borough  ;  but  it  has  been 
ill  total  desuetude  during  upwards  of  56  years.  **  A 
tradition,  apparently  entitled  to  some  credit,"  say 
the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  **  pre- 
vails amongst  the  inhabitants,  that  the  corpora- 
tion were  long  since  possessed  of  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  and  particularly  *  commons,'  around 
the  town,  in  two  parcels,  called  *the  North  Com- 
mons,' and  *  the  South  Commons,'  which  the  an- 
wstors  of  the  Ruxton  family  were  enabled  to  get 
into  their  pos«e>»ion,  under  some  conveyance  from 
the  corporation.  The  extent  was  variously  stated 
by  the  witnes>es  at  from  5(X)  to  900  acres."  In  1833, 
the  gro-is  public  income,  from  both  property  and  tolls, 
M!i%  £\IV}  2s.  9<i.  The  borough  sent  two  members 
to  the  Iri-'h  parliament ;  but  it  was  a  mere  pocket 
borou^'h  of  the  Ruxtons;  it  suifered  disfranchisement 
at  the  national  union  ;  and  it  saw  the  compensation 
sum  of  £l.>,iXK)  tor  the  loss  of  its  franchise  coolly 
hxiged  in  two  pockets  in  which  all  its  own  rights 
had  Imm'ii  rarried.  Area  of  the  town,  253  acres. 
Pup  ,  in  1831,  3,1)75  ;  in  1841,  .3,679.     Houses  707. 

Ar<lee — anciently  and  unubbreviatedly  Athirdfe^ 
*  the  ford  on  the  Dee  ' — has  its  name  from  the  river 
on  which  it  stands.  Roger  de  Pi()ard,  whose  name 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned,  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  manor  soon  alter  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
uiaiui.     lie  and  his  descendants  bore  the  title   of 


Lords  of  Athirdee;  they  were  not  only  wealthy,  but 
greatly  distinguished  in  Leinster  and  in  several  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England ;  and  having  adopted 
Athirdee  as  their  chief  residence,  and  made  it  the 
site  of  two  monastic  establishments,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  to  it  a  large  population.  The 
manor  was  surrendered  by  Ralph  de  Pipard  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Sir  John 
Birmingham,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Louth.  The 
town  severely  suffered,  in  common  with  its  Carmel- 
ite friary,  from  the  sanguinary  assault  of  the  Scotn 
and  Irish  under  Edward  Bruce ;  and,  owing  to  it* 
position  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  English  pale, 
it  was  exposed  to  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  froin 
the  northern  Irish.  In  1538,  it  was  burned  by  an 
invading  force  from  Ulster  under  O'Niel ;  ana  in 
1641,  it  was  captured  by  the  joint  force  of  the  troops 
of  Sir  Phelim  O'Niel,  and  the  disaffected  in  the 
north  of  Leinster.  On  the  latter  occasion.  Sir 
Henry  Tiehburne  marched  to  its  relief,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  a 
skirmish  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  enemy.  Ardee  gives  the  title  of  Baron 
m  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Brabazaii,  EarU 
of  Meath. 

ARDEE,  CO.  Kildare.     See  Ardree. 

ARDERA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  and 
on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  777  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  334;  in  1841,  300. 
Hou«ies  44.  It  is  represented  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  as  comprised  in  the  compound 
parish  of  Abbey-Jerpoint  [which  see] ;  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  numerous  and  curiously-connected 
members  of  the  benefice  of  Burnchurch  :  which 
also  see.  It  lies  detached  from  every  other  part  of 
the  benefice,  and  is  SO  miles  distant  from  the  Johns- 
town section.     Its  land  is  all  good. 

ARDES,  a  creek,  a  peninsula,  and  a  demesne,  on 
the  south  side  of  Sheephaven  Harbour,  14  miles 
north-west  of  Letterkenny,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  creek  is  an 
unimportant  fishing  station.  The  demesne  runs  out 
upon  the  peninsula ;  and,  considering  its  sequestered 
situation  behind  a  broad  band  of  bleak  uplands,  it  is 
splendid,  well-wooded,  and  luscious.  Doe-castle  u 
in  the  vicinity. 

ARDES,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
which  extends  southward  between  Lough  Strang- 
ford  and  the  Irish  sea;  and  over  the  44  miles  of 
isthmus  which  connects  it  between  Newtown- Ardes 
and  Bangor  with  the  mainland,  it  is  separated  from 
the  barony  of  Castlereagh,  chiefly  by  the  Bangor 
rivulet.  liength,  19^  miles;  greatest  breadth,  5^; 
area,  68,159  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  43,1 10  ;  in  1841, 
46,875.  Houses  8.7.W.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,075 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
4,137 ;  in  other  pursuits,  1,042.  Males  at  and  al>ove 
5  vears  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  10,854 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,771 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2,822.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  7,812; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  10,690;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3,951.  The  Valuation  Re- 
ports under  the  Poor-law  Act  divide  the  barony  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Ardes;  the  former  comprehending 
38,447  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches,  and  the  latter 
29,679  acres,  18  perches.  The  annual  valuation  of 
Lower  Ardes  is  £31,059  18s.  2d.;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1840,  were  £1,423  18s.  2d.,  and  £1,544  12s. 
2<i.  The  annual  valuation  of  Upper  Ardes  is  £25,170 
15s.  7d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  in  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer of  1840  were  £1.191  17s.  3d.,  and  £730  9b. 
lOd.     The  parishe:i  in  Ardes  are  the  whole  of  Ard- 
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keen,  Ardquin,  Ballypbilip,  Ball^trastan,  Ballywal- 
ter,  Castleboy,  Donagbadee,  Iiinibhargy,  Oreyabbey, 
St.  Andrews,  Slanes,  and  Witter,  and  part  of  New- 
town-Ardes,  and  Bangor.  The  presbytery  of  Arde«, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  has  under  its  inspection  1 9  congregations, 
and  meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Jan.,  April,  July, 

and  October A  patent  roll  of  1  Henry  IV.,  or  the 

year  14()0,  granting  to  Robert  Fitz- Jordan  Savage 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  Ardes  in  Ulster  seems 
to  prove  that  Ardes  was  formerly  a  county.  It 
was  anciently  called,  Altitudo  Ultorum  Juxta  Mare 
Orientale,  *  the  height  of  Ulster  adjoining  the  East- 
em  sea ;'  and  the  word  ard  in  Erse  signifies  *  high/ 
or  '  height.'  Several  English  families,  particularly  the 
Savages,  settled  in  the  district  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  and  long  maintained  themselves  in  a  flouri^h- 
ing  condition.  But  during  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  William  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  sept  of  Uugh-Boy 
O'Niel,  who  inherited  part  of  Tyrone,  drove  part  of 
the  English  settlers  into  Lecale,  and  shut  up  the  re- 
mainder in  a  small  territory,  called  Little  Ardes,  ex- 
tending about  7  miles  north wa>d  from  the  point  of 
the  peninsula.  From  that  time,  the  Great  Ardes,  or 
the  whole  of  the  barony  excepting  the  small  district 
at  the  point,  came,  in  common  with  a  large  adjacent 
tract  west  of  Strangford  Lough,  to  be  called  the 
Southern  Clan-Hugh- Boy,  or  abbreviatedly.  South 
Claneboy.     See  Clanebov. 

ARDES  (Lower),  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Down  and  Connor.  Post-town,  Kirkcub- 
bin.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

ARD  ESS,  a  hamlet  about  I  ^  mile  north  by  east 
of  Irvinestown,  barony  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh. 
Ulster.  During  1842,  a  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
£392,  circulated  £1,391  in  521  loans,  and  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £13  12s.  4d. 

ARDFERT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clanmaurice. 
CO.  Kerry,  Leinster.  The  Clanmaurice  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Ardfert:  see  next  article. 
Area  of  the  Clanmaurice  section,  6,797  acres ;  of 
the  Trughenackmy  section,  3,337  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  Clanmaurice  section,  in  1831,  3,585;  in  1841, 
4,074.  Houses  602.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Clanmaurice  section,  in  1831,  2.868;  in  1841, 
3,419.  Houses  492.  Pop.  of  the  Trujrhenackmy 
section,  in  1841,  1,260.  Houses  174.  The  census 
of  1831  does  not  notice  the  Trughenackmy  section. 
The  shore  of  the  parish  is  part  of  the  bleak  and 
bold  coast  which  extends  between  Tralee  and  Bal- 
lyheigue  bays,  is  everywhere  exposed  to  the  full 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  except  in  a  small  inlet 
near  the  village  of  Ardfert.  nowhere  affords  anchor- 
age or  shelter.  The  country  along  the  coast,  though 
bare  and  much  swept  by  sea-storms,  is  somewhat 
thickly  inhabited.  The  aggregate  quality  of  the 
land  in  the  parish  is  moorish  or  otherwise  inferior, 
yet  the  plain  of  Ardfert,  extending  north-north- 
westward from  the  village,  and  declining  to  the  sea, 
lies  on  thick  strata  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  and 
is  rich  and  well-cultivated.  Copper  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  parish.  Adjacent  to  the  village  stands 
the  mansion  of  Ardfert-Abbev,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  family  of  Crosbie,  fonnerly  Earls  of  Glandore, 
but  now  untitled;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Tobritt, 
another  old  seat  of  the  Crosbie  family.  Within 
Ardfert- Abbey  demesne,  and  very  near  the  mansion, 
stands  a  picturesque  monastic  ruin, — that  from 
which  the  place  has  its  name.  The  tower,  the 
nave,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloisters,  are  in  toler- 
able preservation  ;  but  the  form  and  tracery  of  the 
eastern  window  are  completely  hid  by  a  mantle  of 


ivy.  The  style  of  the  architecture  does  not  indi- 
cate a  very  early  date.  Archdall  says  that,  in  1253, 
Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerry,  founded  at  Ardfert  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  and  that  he  and  several  of  his 
successors  were  interred  within  its  walls ;  and  the 
editor  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  Monasticon  Hiber- 
nicum,  says  that  a  monastery  was  built  in  1389  at 
Ardfert,  by  one  of  the  Fitzmaurice  family,  who 
were  Barons  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw,  and  that,  in 
1518,  it  was  reformed  by  the  observants.  Both 
of  these  accounts,  though  discrepant,  seem  to  refer 
to  the  monastery  within  Ardfert- Abbey  demesne. 
Other  antiquities  will  be  noticed  below,  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   vilbge This   parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £253 
1 6s.  lid.;  one-fifth  of  them  belongs  io  the  per- 
petual curate ;  and  four-fifths  are  appropriate  and 
divisible  among  the  dean,  the  precentor,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ardfert.  Gross  income  of  the  curacy,  £143  Is.  5Ad. ; 
nett,  £100  lOs.  S^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
parish-church  is  the  cathedral ;  and,  in  1831,  was 
completely  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  diocesan 
and  the  fave  dignitaries.  Sittings  150;  attendance 
40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  800.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  59,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,775 ; 
and  2  free-schools,  the  one  supported  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie,  and  the  other  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
had  on  their  books  165  boys  and  120  girls.  In  1840, 
a  National  school  was  salaried  with  £16,  and  attended 
by  106  boys  and  94  girls. 

ARDFERT,  the  capital  of  the  parish  just  noticed, 
the  seat  of  the  cognominal  diocese,  and  formerly  a 
royal  borough,  and  the  metropolis  of  Kerry,  is  situ-, 
ated  4  miles  north-north-west  of  Tralee,  and  142 
south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  Area,  34  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  717;  in  1841,  655.  Houses  110. 
This  ancient  and  once  important  city  is  now  a  poor 
and  declining  village,  without  trade,  without  manu- 
facture, and  without  either  advantage  or  more  than 
antiquarian  attraction  from  its  nominal  cathedral. 
Only  five  of  its  houses  are  slated  ;  while  all  the  rest 
are  thatched  cabins,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
miserable  cabins.  The  borough  limits  are  said  to 
have  comprehended  the  Sheep-walk,  Grague,  Killa- 
raiie,  Brandon  Well,  Kilcloghquanc,  Laragh,  Gor- 
taspidale,  and  all  the  commons  of  Ardfert ;  an  area 
which,  while  strangely  excluding  a  part  of  the  town, 
extends,  in  one  direction,  two  miles  into  the  country. 
Though  no  charter  is  either  on  record  or  kno>%nn  to 
have  existed,  the  place  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  from  1639  till  the  Union,  and  has  always 
been  considered  a  borough  by  prescription.  The 
Crosbie  family,  very  long,  and  perhaps  always,  were 
"  patrons*'  of  the  place,  or  used  it  as  a  mere  pocket 
borough:  and,  after  its  disfranchisement,  they  re- 
ceived for  their  sole  and  private  use  £15,000,  awarded 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  privileges.  A 
nominal  corporation — consisting  of  a  portreeve,  who 
was  generally  the  Crosbie  family's  agent,  and  bur- 
gesses, who  were  their  friends  or  creatures — existed 
for  some  years  after  the  disfranchisement,  and  exer- 
cised a  care  over  the  corporate  property  in  the 
commons.  The  last  regular  corporate  meeting — or 
the  last  assuming  such  a  name — was  held  in  1826. 
Unless  the  pound- keeper  may  be  called  a  corporate 
officer,  none  now  exists.  The  only  public  property 
which  remains  is  about  200  acres  of  commons,  wltQ 
about  £70  a-year,  and  is  only  a  ninth  part  of  what 
once  existed.  A  court  of  record,  and  a  court-leet 
or  borough  court,  were  formerly  held,  but  have  goae 
completely  into  desuetude.  A  seneschal,  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  now  lord  of  the  manor  of 
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Anlfert,  holds,  every  three  weeks  within  the  borough, 
B  manor  court  for  the  trial  of  actions  of  debt  amount- 
ing to  40.'^.  Irish ;  and  he  exercises  jurisdiction  within 
a  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  about  2} 
miles.  Petty  sessions,  generally  attended  by  two  or 
three  of  the  county  magi:»trates,  are  held  once  a- 
fortnight.  The  only  police  are  a  small  party  of  the 
county  constabulary.  A  borough  gaol  or  marshalsea 
formerly  existed ;  and  a  building  called  a  bridewell, 
which  probably  was  the  gaol,  still  exists,  but  is  not 
in  use  as  a  prison,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  disputed 
claim  between  the  town  and  the  Crosbie  family. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Whitmonday,  July  9,  and  Aug. 
15;  and  might  also  be  held  on  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul's  day,  and  on  March  27.  A  grant  by  James  I. 
to  the  Lord  of  Kerry,  confers  the  privilege  of  a 
weekly  market  oh  Thursday.  In  1839-40,  a  dispen- 
sary in  the  town,  under  the  Listowel  Poor-law  union, 
received  £149,  and  expended  £139  3s.  2d.  A 
sumptuous  monastery  is  represented,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  ecclesiastico- political  history  of  Ireland, 
as  having  been  founded  at  Ardfert  by  St.  Brendan. 
We  are  told,  too,  that,  in  common  with  the  town, 
it  was,  at  three  periods,  or  in  10^,  1151,  and  1179, 
reduced  to  ashes ;  but  that,  at  each  period,  it  rose 
like  a  ph<rnix  from  the  flames,  and  soared  in  beauty 
and  magnificence  till  deplumed  by  the  civil  ¥rar  of 
1641.  The  cathedral,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  church,  if  not  of  the  original  religious  establish- 
ment, at  least  of  a  monastic  successor,  bears  many 
marks  of  high  antiquity.  The  west  front  shows 
four  round  arches  with  the  zigxag  ornament;  and 
the  eastern  front  shows  three  elegant  narrow  pointed 
windows.  On  the  north-west  side  are  two  small 
f>uildings;  one  of  which  has  a  window  curiously  or- 
namented with  fretwork,  a  wide  Saxon  doorway  to 
the  east,  a  smaller  Saxon  doorway  to  the  west,  and 
appears  to  have  had  at  each  angle  a  Saxon  pillar. 
Near  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  stood  a  slated 
round  tower,  120  feet  high  ;  but  this  fine  adjunct  of 
the  edifice's  grandeur  and  interest,  and  noble  speci- 
men of  the  unique  class  of  antiquities  to  which  it 
belonged,  fell  in  177 1*  A  university,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  existed  at  Ardfert,  is  said  to  hare  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  ;  but  is  too  obscurely  known 
to  be  an  ohjcct  of  remark. 

The  Bishopric  of  Ardfkrt  claims  a  remote 
origin,  and  may,  in  general  terms,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland.  Both  recently,  and 
from  a  distant  period  which  is  not  noted  in  record,  it 
has  been  so  consolidated  with  the  bishopric  of  Agha- 
doe,  that  the  dioceses  of  the  two  are  undistinguish- 
able,  and  have  been  capable  of  description  simply  as 
the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Agha<Ioe.  The  joint,  or 
consolidate<l  diocese  was,  at  one  time,  known  as  the 
diocese  of  Kerry  ;  and  ever  since  IGGO,  as  well  after 
the  late  Church  Temporalities  act  as  before,  it  has 
been  united  to  the  see  of  Limerick.  The  episcopal 
revenues  are  not  separately  stated.  See  Limerick 
The  dignitaries  are  a  dean,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer, 
a  precentor,  and  an  archdeacon.  The  dean  holds 
the  iHTiietice  of  Ratass,  the  rectory  of  RilUnear,  the 
sinecure  rectory  of  Nohoval-Daly,  and  part  of  the 
rectory  of  Ardfert;  and  has,  in  addition,  a  gross 
revenue  of  £549  9*.  The  chancellor  holds  the  bene- 
fice-* of  Kilniehrhedor  and  Fenet,  and  part  of  the  rec- 
tory uf  Ardfert;  and  has  a  separate  revenue  of  £230 
I5-.  4il.  The  treasurer  holds  the  benefices  of  Kil- 
coiiloe  iiUvl  Killemly,  and  part  of  the  rectory  of  Ard- 
fert ;  and  has  a  separate  revenue  of  £290  15fl.  5i\, 
The  precentor  holds  the  benefice  of  Kilfeighny  and 
Ballyconry,  and  part  of  the  rectory  of  Ardfert;  and 
has  a  separate  reveime  of  £207  14s.  lOd.  The 
archdeacon  holds  the  benefice  of  Ballinvoher,  and 
part  of  the  rectory  of  Ardfert ;  and  has  a  leparate 


rerenue  of  £276  18s.  8^d.  The  diocese  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe  comprehends  all  the  county  of  Kerrv, 
and  a  small  contiguous  part  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  66  and  61  English  miles ; 
and  its  area  is  1,014, 108f  statute  acres.  Its  parishes 
are  47  in  number,  and  are  disposed  in  48  beneficea, 
20  of  which  consist  of  two  or  more  parishes.  The 
resident  incumbents  are  25;  the  non-resident  23. 
Gross  income  of  the  benefices,  £15,616  1 1  s.  9}d. ; 
nett,  £13.580  18s.  0|d.  Nine  of  the  benefices  are 
in  the  collation  of  the  Crown ;  21  in  that  of  the 
diocesan ;  17  in  that  of  laymen  and  corporations ; 
and  1  in  alternate  presentation.  Thirty  curates, 
employed  in  25  benefices,  have  aggregately  a  gross 
income  of  £1,537  10s.  lid.  There  are  in  the  diocese 
35  parish  churches,  8  other  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  8  Protestant  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses,  and  76  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
In  18  benefices  there  is  no  church ;  and  in  4  there  is 
more  than  one.  In  1834,  the  population  amounted 
to  304,687 ;  and  consisted  of  7.529  members  or  ad- 
herents  of  the  Established  church,  27  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  297tl3]  Roman  Catholics.  In  2 
benefices  there  was  Jio  member  of  the  Established 
church ;  in  each  of  16  there  were  fewer  than  50 ; 
and  in  each  of  only  two,  were  there  upMrards  of  500. 
The  daily  schools,  in  1834,  amounted  to  227,  and  had 
on  their  books  8,095  boys  and  3.677  girls,  besides 
115  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified.  Five  of 
the  schools  were  aided  by  the  National  Board ;  1 
by  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice;  2  by 
Efrasmus  Smith's  fund ;  1  by  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  58  by  endowment  or  subscription;  and  169 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  division,  the  area  of  Ardfert 
diocese  is  included  in  that  of  Kerrt  :  which  see. 

ARDFIELD,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  Ibane 
section  of  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  4}  miles  south  by  east  of 
Clonakilty;  and  runs  out  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  Ross  bay.  Part  of  the 
surface  is  upland  and  unproductive;  but  most  if 
champaign,  arable,  and  moderately  fertile.  A  fresh- 
water lake  of  about  52  acres  is  well  stored  with  fish. 
The  coast  is  bold,  dentated  with  creeks,  and  occa- 
sionally perforated  Mrith  caves.  The  peninsula,  like 
that  01  Kinsale,  extends  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  average  coast-Kne ;  is  conspicuously  high ; 
and  suffers  furious  buffetings  from  the  tempestuous 
wave.  An  islet  at  its  extremity,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  verv  narrow  channel,  is  regarded  by 
seamen  as  the  real  headland,  and  used  often  to  be 
mistaken  by  them  for  the  old  head  of  Kinsale. 
Several  caverns  worry  the  waves  around  its  base ; 
and  an  old  castle  crowns  its  summit.  The  headland 
is  the  Dundeedy  of  topographists,  and  the  Galley- 
Head  of  mariners.  Length  of  the  parish,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2^;  area,  2,645  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,023:  in  1841,  2,460.  Houses  4l2.^This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  and  separate  benefice  in  the  die.  of 
Ross.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  1^. 
Gross  income,  £102  6s.  l|d. ;  nett,  £95  10s.  9jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, compounded  for  £110  15s.  44d.,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Foot  and  Roberts.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £50.  A  licensed  school-house 
serves  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  Attendance 
28.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
1,500;  and,  jointW  with  the  chapel  of  Rathbarry,  u 
under  the  care  of  one  officiate.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,039 ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  9  chil- 
dren ;  and  3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £17  from  the  National  Board,  had  on  their 
books   147  boys  and   177  girls.     In  1840,  a  boys' 
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school  niul  a  girls'  school  had  respectively  £10  and 
£S  from  the  National  Board. 

ARDFINNAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Iff*  and  Offa  West, 
CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1 ;  area,  1.813  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1881,  878  ;  in  1841, 
1,214.  Houses  197.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Suir ;  lies  G^  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Clonmel,  and  is  trayersed  by  the  great 
road  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  The  land  is  arable, 
wheat-bearing,  and  fertile.  The  landscape  consists 
of  a  noble  sweep  in  the  vale  of  the  Suir, — a  band 
of  luxuriant  low  ground,  striped  with  a  brilliant 
river,  and  flanked  by  picturesque  heights.  The 
public  road,  in  passing  along,  curves  between  the 
Galtee  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Knock- 
meledown  mountains  on  the  other,  and  opens  at 
every  turn  on  some  charming  novelty  of  a  rich  series 
of  scenery.  Ardiinnan  village,  though  an  ancient 
and  once  important  place,  is  now  a  poor,  small 
village.  Area.  31  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  316;  in 
1841,  530.  Houses  93.  St.  Finnan,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name,  is  alleged  to  have  founded  at  it  a 
monastic  establishment ;  and  MacCuillinan,  the  noted 
monarch  and  archbishop  of  Munster,  is  said  to  have 
bequeathed  to  this  establishment,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  an  ounce  of  gold,  an  ounce  of 
silver,  and  his  horse  and  armour.  The  monastery 
eventually  belonged  to  canons  regular  ;  and  another 
monastery  was  subsequently  erected  for  Franciscan 
friars.  A  ruin  which  still  exists  is,  of  course,  re- 
garded by  the  credulous  as  the  actual  and  undoubted 
edifice  of"  St.  Finnan.  Beside  it  stands  the  conspi- 
cuous  and  picturesque  ruin  of  a  castle  which  was 
built,  in  1184,  by  King  John,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed by  Cromwell.  An  extant  dec<l  of  4°  Ed- 
ward II.,  or  the  year  1311,  grants  pontage  for  three 
years  to  *'  the  bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Ardfynan," 
and  seems  to  imply  that  the  place  was  then  a  cor- 
|)orate  town.  From  a  point  of  junction  with  the 
Cork  line  of  railway,  6  miles  off,  near  Cahir,  Ard- 
finnan  will  be  brought  within  5  liours  and  10  min- 
utes travelling  of  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant 

by  the  highway  113  miles This  parish  is  a  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  £170. 
The  rectories  of  Ardfinnan  and  Rochestown,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Neddins  [see  Rochester  and  Ned- 
dins],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ardfinnan.  Length, 
4  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Gross  income,  £378  2s.  ; 
nett,  £289  7s.  7.Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  the  use  of  the 
glebe-house.  The  church,  situated  in  Ardfinnan, 
was  built  in  I807»  by  means  of  subscriptions,  par- 
ochial assessments,  and  a  grant  by  the  diocesan  out 
of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Cahir.  Sittings  120;  at- 
tendance 35  or  40.  There  is  no  dissenting  or  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  parish  amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman 
Oitholics  to  871 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1 ,937.  In  the  same 
year,  3  schools  in  the  union,  all  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  and  2  of  them  in  Ardfinnan,  had  on  their  books 
161  boys  and  90  girls. 

ARDFRY,  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Galway 
bay,  3  miles  south  of  Oranmore,  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  marine 
inlet  on  the  south  side  is  about  2  miles  long,  but 
narrow ;  is  shallow  and  rocky  in  the  upper  part ; 
and  nowhere  affords  harbourage  to  more  than  small 
craft.  The  inlet  on  the  south  is  that  of  Renville  or 
New-Harbodr  :  which  see.  A  long  spit  or  reef 
between  Renville  and  Ardfry,  terminating  at  the 
cockle  rocks  opposite  Hare  Island,  is  a  menacing 
object  to  the  navigator  of  Galway  roads ;  it  is  cleared 
with  Oran -castle  open  of  Subeen  Point.     Near  the 


extremity  of  Ardfry  peninsula,  stands  Ardfry-house, 
the  charming  mansion  of  Lord  Wallscourt.  The 
whole  peninsula  is  bosky  with  wood  or  green  with 
embellishment;  and  while  running  far  out,  in  a 
stream  of  trees  and  verdure,  into  the  capacious  and 
beautiful  bay  of  Galway,  it  combines  with  a  rich 
series  of  associated  objects,  both  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  form  a  m^giuticent  panorama. 

ARDGLAS.     See  Arles. 

ARDGLASS,  a  parish  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains a  town  of  its  own  name:  see  next  article. 
Length,  2^  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  1,137  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,628;  in  1841,  1,433.  Houses  279. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  466;  in  I84I, 
367.  Houses  80.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky, 
dangerous  to  navigators,  but  replete  with  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  landscape.  The  land,  in  the  interior, 
is  rough  and  stony,  yet  produces  such  fine  cereal 
erops  that  it  may  be  aggregately  pronounced  good. 
The  ancient  parish-church  surmounted  an  eminence, 
called  ArdhoU,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ardglass ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  sept  of  the  MacCartanes  massacring  within  its 
walls  a  whole  congregation,  assembled  for  Christmas 
midnight  mass.  The  harbour,  antiquities,  and  other 
matters,  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
town. — This  parish  is  an  appropriate  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Down ;  and  forms  part  of  the  corps  of  the 
chancellorship  of  Down  cathedral.  All  Ardglass, 
and  parts  of  Bailee  and  Kilclief,  constitute  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Ardglass.  The  cure  and  tithes  of 
the  townland  of  Ross  in  Kilclief,  the  tithes  of  the 
townland  of  Ballyhosset  in  Bailee,  and  the  cure  and 
tithes  of  the  townlands  of  Jordanscrew  and  Rildare- 
screw,  are  the  parts  and  interests  added  to  the 
former  curacy,  which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
parish ;  and  they  were  added  by  order  in  council, 
dated  3l8t  October,  1834.  Gross  income,  £214  Ts. ; 
nett,  £202  3s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Chancellor  of  Down. 
The  church  was  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  £1.107 
13s.  10|d.,  two-thirds  of  which  was  gifted,  and  one- 
third  lent,  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
300 ;  attendance,  from  180  to  280.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  150;  and,  jointly 
with  a  chapel  in  Dunsford,  is  under  the  care  of  one 
officiate.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  Ardglass  con- 
sisted  of  661  Churchmen,  29  Presbyterians,  and  938 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  population  within  the 
curacy,  of  685  Churchmen,  5^5  Presbyterians,  and 
1,216  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school,  aided,  the  former  with 
£30,  and  the  latter  with  £18,  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  had  on  their  books  respectively  92 
boys  and  83  girls;  and  three  pay-schools  had  53 
boys  and  48  girls. 

ARDGLASS,  the  capital  of  the  above  parish,  an 
ancient  but  decayed  town,  once  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  a  place  of  great  military  strength, 
stands  at  the  head  of  its  cognominal  bay  or  harbour, 
7  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Downpatrick,  and  26 
in  the  same  direction  from  Belfast.  Its  site  ia  pic- 
turesque ;  its  aspect  is  imposing ;  and  its  ward-hill, 
a  green  eminence  adjoining  it,  commands  an  impres- 
sively brilKant  view  of  the  coast  and  sea-board,  the 
mountains  of  Mourne,  the  Irish  sea,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  blue  far-away  Scottish  heights  of  Galloway. 
A  profusion  of  fortifi'e<l  and  castellated  old  edifices  m 
the  town  gives  great  uniqueness  and  force  to  its  scenic 
character,  and  renders  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
its  history  a  problem.  The  largest,  popularly  called 
King's  Castle,  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  size  and 
strength,  but  is  now  much  dilapidated,  and  rapidly 
loosening  toward  extinction  Another,  called  Uoni- 
castle,  is  only  a  plain  building,  yet  appears  to  hftTS 
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possessed  ^ome  importance  as  a  fortalice.  A  third 
18  called  Coud-castle, — a  name  which  the  natives, 
even  a  century  ago,  could  neither  account  for  nor 
explain.  A  fourth,  plun  and  strong,  stands  detached 
from  a  long  range  of  castellated  houses  which  we 
have  yet  to  notice,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
designed  to  flank  it  in  correspondence  with  a  flanking 
strength  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  range.  A 
fifth,  called  Jordan's  Castle,  though  inferior  in  size  to 
the  King's  Castle,  is  constructed  with  greater  ele- 
gance than  either  it  or  any  of  the  other  castles,  and  was 
B  place  of  considerable  strength.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
citadel.  The  range  of  castellated  houses  to  which 
we  alluded,  is  called,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  New 
Works,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
year  1570  by  Shane  O'Neil.  It  is  234  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad  in  the  clear,  and  3  feet  thick  in  the  walls ; 
and  it  presents  a  bold  appearance  along  the  margin 
of  a  rocky  shore  of  the  bay.  Its  design  is  uniform, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  elegant.  A  battlement 
breast-high  surmounts  the  inland  side;  a  platform, 
broad  enough  for  a  promenade,  runs  all  round,  imme- 
diately below  the  battlement;  three  equidistant 
towers  ri^e  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
inland  side,  each  containing  three  apartments  10  feet 
Kquare ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  occupied  by 
15  arched  doorways  of  cut  stone,  and  16  square 
windows, — each  door  and  window  being  so  uniformly 
alternated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  apartments 
within  were  shops,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  the 
range  were  erected  to  defend  merchants  from  the 
insults  of  the  neighbouring  septs.  In  the  story  over 
the  shops  are  apartments  exactly  commensurate  with 
those  below,  and  each  accessible  by  a  separate  stone 
staircase ;  but  they  have  no  fire-place,  and  the 
merchants  appear  to  have  used  Horn-castle  as  their 
kitchen  and  dining-hall. 

These  buildings  would  seem  to  indicate  a  pro- 
longed, eventful,  and  perspicuous  history ;  yet,  in  a 
great  degree,  they  are  compelled  to  tell  their  own 
fctory  and  the  town's  with  the  pantomime  of  silent 
ruins,  unaided  by  the  memoranda  of  record.  Ard- 
glass,  as  a  matter  of  course,  claims  to  be  the  site  of 
an  tocclesiastical  edifice  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  But 
its  religious  antiquities,  whatever  they  were,  have 
quite  or  very  nearly  perished.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  as  appears  by  a  deed  or  charter  made  in  that 
reign  by  its  corporation,  was  a  corporate  town  and 
royal  borough,  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  return- 
ing members  to  parliament.  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  ranked  with  Newry  and  Downpatrick 
a.-*  one  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  county, 
and  was  second  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only  to 
Carrickfergus  as  a  seat  of  trade ;  and  so  late  as  the 
Wgiiining  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  duties  of 
its  port  were  let  to  farm.  But  its  castles,  which  so 
highly  provoke  curio>ity  by  their  strength  and  num- 
ber, are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of  altogether  un- 
asctTtained  origin  and  design.  Jordan's  Castle  may 
be  interred,  froni  the  ariuorial  bearings  of  a  cross  and 
throe  hoir'ie->l»oes  in  a  stone  near  the  top,  to  have 
[.ten  built  by  one  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
Thou^'h  the  ancient  English  sept  of  Savages  [see 
Ardks],  are  supi¥)5jed  to  have  built  some  of  the 
other  ca>tles,  and  are  even  regarded  by  some  writers 
as  the  founders  of  the  town,  they  appear  to  have 
been  intruders  in  Lecale,  and  not  to  have  attempted 
any  ^ettleme^t  in  it  till  after  their  expulsion  from 
northern  and  central  Ardes.  A  tradition  exists,  or 
at  lea>t  was  current  a  century  ago,  that  when  the 
Savages  hud  embodied  a  strong  force  to  oppress  the 
Magenisses  and  other  lri>.h  families  to  whom  Lecale 
originally  l>elonged,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  called 
ill  by  the  latter  us  a  protector  or  an  ally;  that,  wheu 


he  had  marched  as  far  as  Ballykinler,  he  received  the 
submission  of  the  Savages;  and  that,  having  both 
parties  now  in  his  power,  he  grasped  as  his  own  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity  the  object  of  their  con- 
tention,— Ardglass  and  the  circumjacent  country. 
Such  history,  while  so  far  as  we  know  the  whole  of 
what  is  authentic,  rather  obscures  than  enlightens 
the  questions  of  the  town's  ancient  importance,  and 
the  origin  of  its  fortalices.  Nor,  after  the  place  is 
viewed  apart  from  its  antiquity  and  early  connections, 
is  there  much  real  history  to  be  told.  All  the  grand 
and  petty  customs  of  the  ports  of  Ardglass  and 
Strangford  were  granted  by  Henry  VIH.  in  fee-farm 
to  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare ;  and,  except- 
ing during  the  period  of  the  family's  attainder,  they 
contin«ed  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl's  descendants 
till  1637,  when  they  were  sold  to  Charles  I.,  and  said 
to  be  worth  £5,000  a-year  to  the  king ;  and,  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Explanation  17  and  16  Charles 
II.,  they  were  confirmed  to  Charles  II.  and  bis  suc- 
cessors. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  the 
castles  of  Ardglass,  being  garrisoned  by  the  Crown, 
was  so  galling  a  check  to  Con  O'Neil,  that,  in 
1537,  he  sent  a  force  under  the  command  of  his 
son  into  Lecale  to  besiege  it ;  but  on  learning  that 
the  Lord-deputy  Gray  was  m^ng  preparations  to 
Hiarch  against  him,  he  desisted  from  his  attempt, 
and  caused  the  force  to  be  disbanded.  About  the 
year  1578,  a  strong  garrison  was  placed  in  some  of 
the  castles  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal,  marshal  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  were  besieged  by  the  O'Neils,  and, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
During  three  years  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  preceding 
June  1601,  Simon  Jordan  valiantly  defended  Jordan- 
castle  against  all  assailants;  and,  when  eventually 
relieved  by  the  Lord-deputy  Mountjoy,  was  re- 
warded for  his  service  both  out  of  the  private  bounty 
of  the  deputy,  and  by  a  concordatum  from  the  queen. 
In  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1641,  the  castles  were 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Irish.  So  greatly 
and  rapidly  did  the  town  decline  after  the  close  of 
that  rebellion,  and  the  rise  of  Belfast  as  a  sea-port 
and  the  seat  of  a  chief  custom-house,  that  a  century 
later  the  historian  of  Down  describes  it  as  **  now  in 
a  mean  condition,  consisting  only  of  a  few  ordinary 
cabins,  and  4  or  5  old  decayed  castles."  This  de- 
scription has  been  copied  or  imitated  in  most  topo- 
graphical notices  down  to  the  present  <Iay.  Yet  the 
town  has  revived,  experiencea  great  improvement, 
and  become  at  once  a  favourite  summer  retreat  of 
sea-bathers,  the  rendezvous  of  an  extensive  coast- 
line of  fisheries,  and  the  scene  of  considerable  bustle 
and  trade. 

The  bay  of  Ardglass  is  a  small  rocky  creek  about 
150  fathoms  wide,  extending  at  high  water  500 
fathoms  inland,  and  ramified  at  its  heald  into  three  or 
four  sandy  coves,  divided  from  one  another  by  rocky 
ledges.  At  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay  is  a  very 
curious  limestone  cavern,  possessing  a  large  entrance 
a|>erture,  and  penetrating  about  60  feet.  The  outer 
ledge  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  has  been  built  up 
at  the  public  expense  into  a  sort  of  pier,  so  as  to 
cover  the  cove  immediately  on  its  inner  side.  This 
cove  has  an  area  of  70  fathoms  by  130  at  high  water, 
and  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Ardglass.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  light  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  always  3 
or  4  fathoms  of  water  at  the  entrance ;  and,  much  to 
the  convenience  of  craft  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  it 
may  at  any  time  be  run  for,  either  at  low  water  or 
by  night.  On  the  end  of  the  adjoining  ledge  on  the 
west  side  is  a  stone  {)ercli ;  and  though  all  the  rest 
of  the  ba^'  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  iimermo»t  cove, 
called  Kimmer's  Port,  which  is  dry  at  low  water, 
atfonis  thorough  shelter  to  small  vessels  from  all 
winds.     Much  public  money  has  been  expended  to 
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effect  Bucli  improvements  as  exist,  and  much  more — 
more  than  was  at  their  command — has  been  asked  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  the  execu- 
tion of  various  other  plans.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
says  Mr.  Nimmo,  **that  after  all  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  upon  this  harbour,  it  is  still  far 
from  answering  expectation.  When  south-east  winds 
set  in,  which  are  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  the 
deep  water  being  near,  a  heavy  ground-swell  runs 
into  Ardglass,  and  being  brought  up  in  a  short  space 
by  the  ledge  of  the  perch-rock,  is  deflected  into  the 
cove  forming  the  present  harbour,  which,  being  so 
much  bounded  by  wall, and  steep  rock,  becomes  ex- 
cessively turbulent ;  the  craft  thump  much  on  the 
bottom,  and  can  with  difficulty  hold  on  with  all  their 
tackle ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  escaping  at  such 
times  into  any  of  the  other  coves  of  the  bay,  so  that 
vessels  are  frequently  seriously  damaged."  He  then 
points  out  the  defective  or  erroneous  construction 
of  the  present  works,  and  proceeding  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  adds :  **  My  advice  would  be  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage across  the  rocky  ledge  which  separates  the 
present  from  the  middle  harbour,  as  far  as  the  open- 
ing behind  Maggy's  Rock,  all  of  which  is  accessible 
at  low  water,  and  build  with  this  a  breakwater  on 
the  outer  and  broader  part  of  the  ledge  behind  the 
perch.  The  run  having  then  room  to  pass  away  into 
the  middle  harbour,  and  out  at  its  present  entrance, 
would  be  vastly  diminished  near  the  present  pier ; 
and  vessels  which  lie  uneasy  there,  might  pass  away 
into  the  middle  harbour  when  the  tide  made,  lie  be- 
hind the  breakwater  aforesaid,  or  even  go  on  to  Kim- 
roer's  Port.  Again,  vessels  coming  in  with  too  much 
way  to  luff  up  clear  of  the  perch-rock,  might  go  on, 
enter  by  the  middle  harbour,  and  bring  up  to  the  pier 
by  the  new  passage."  In  1827,  the  port  possessed 
4  sloops,  2  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  19  herring 
smacks  of  20  or  25  tons  each,  and  30  yawls.  In  1830, 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Down  fisheries,  it  had  39 
decked  vessels  of  aggregately  1,128  tons,  100  half- 
decked  vessels  of  1,231  tons,  69  open  sail-boats  of 
412  tons,  and  300  row-boats  of  1,200  tons ;  and  em- 
ployed 2,441  fishermen.  The  export  trade  of  the 
town,  iu  its  ancient  time  of  prosperity,  was  for  the 
most  part  conducted  through  Killough  Harbour,  a 
mile  distant,  on  a  straight  line ;  and  that  place  was, 
in  consequence,  called  by  Speed  the  Haven  of  Ard- 
ghiss.  See  Killough.  Even  yet  the  trade  of  the 
two  places,  landward  and  seaward,  is  so  blended  as 
to  be  treated  cumulatively  in  all  the  estimates  we 
have  seen  of  its  amount.  In  1835,  the  total  of  car- 
riage inland  from  the  two  places  was  2,820  tons,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  coals  and  manure ;  and  the  total 
of  carriage  from  the  interior  to  them  was  13,700  tons, 
of  which  10,000  were  for  exportation,  1,800  were 
stone,  lime,  and  turf,  and  1 ,900  were  articles,  chiefly 
agricultural  produce,  for  local  consumption.  In  the 
same  year,  the  estimated  value  of  imports  was  X2,970, 
of  which  £2,860  was  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders ;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  exports  was  £35,161,  of  which 
^£21.770  was  for  corn,  £8,846  for  potatoes,  £3,275 
for  cows  and  oxen,  £768  for  flax  and  tow,  and  the 
rest  for  horses,  kelp,  linen,  butter,  and  eggs.  A 
light-house  at  Ardglass  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  red 
toward  the  sea,  and  bright  toward  the  harbour.  The 
disbursements  on  account  of  it  in  1840  amounted  to 
£269  Is.  9(1.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  town, 
under  the  Downpatrick  Poor-law  union,  received 
£145  19s  ,  expended  £159  178.  Ijd,  administered  to 
520  patients,  and  served  for  a  district  containing  a 
pop.  of  8,021,  and  comprehending  an  area  of  16,553 
acres.  Ardglass  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
family  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  that  of  Viscount  to 
the  family  of  Harrington.  Area  of  the  town,  3 1  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,162;  in  1841,  1,066.     Houses  199. 


ARDGOWELL,  an  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Turaney, 
and  CO.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  overlooks  the  roatl 
from  Monaghan  to  Armagh  by  way  of  Middleton ; 
and  was  anciently  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Neils. 

ARDGROOM,  a  creek  and  a  village,  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  Kenmare  river  or 
estuary,  Munster.  The  creek  projects  upwards  of 
two  miles  inland,  at  the  boundary  between  Cork  and 
Kerry ;  is  partly  covered  by  Dutch-island ;  and  re- 
ceives at  its  head  a  rivulet  which  runs  5  miles  north- 
ward to  it  from  a  lake.  The  village  stands  on  its  east 
shore.     Pop.  not  separately  stated. 

ARDGUIN,  or  Ardquin,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Area,  3,043  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  994;  in  1841,  916.  Houses  174.  It 
lies  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Strangford,  immedi- 
ately north  of  Portaferry ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  that  town  to  Newton- Ardes  and  Belfast. 
The  seat  of  Ardguin  or  Abbacy  is  situated  about 
2  miles  north-north-west  of  Portaferry;  it  was  a 
bishop's  lease,  and  a  family  possession  of  the  Echlins 
for  several  generations,  even  before  the  rebellion  of 
1641 ;  and  Robert  Echlin,  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, died  here  in  1635.  Southward  of  the  house 
rises  a  mountain  which  is  reckoned  the  highest  land 
in  Ardes.  The  name  Ardguin  is  a  corruption  of 
ArJ'Cuan,  'a  height  over  Cuan,'  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Strangford ;  and  alludes  to  the  position  of  the 
mountain  relatively  to  the  lough.  The  alias  name. 
Abbacy,  seems  to  imply  that  a  monastery  once  8too<l 
on  or  near  the  place, — probably  the  priory  of  Eynes, 
which,  though  not  traceable  or  easily  identified  with 
a  specific  locality,  is  known  to  have  stood  in  the 
Ardes.  Seven  townhiiids  in  Ardguin  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  church  in  Roman  Catholic 
times,  by  Savage  of  Portaferry,  as  a  votive  offering. 
— This  parish  is  not  noticed  in  the  Population  Re- 
turns of  1831,  and  seems  to  have  been  included  in 
the  parish  of  Ballyphilip ;  nor,  except  incidentally, 
and  in  connection  with  episcopal  expenditure,  is  it 
noticed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue 
Commissioners. — Ardguin  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Down.  The  tithes,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
stated,  are  held  by  the  bishop,  yet  are  in  dispute ; 
and  till  the  question  respecting  them  be  settled,  he 
pays  to  a  curate  a  salary  of  £74.  The  church  is  re- 
ported in  1833  to  have  been  recently  built.  Attend- 
ance, from  19  to  40.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  109  Churchmen,  290  Presbyterians,  and  613 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by 
1 19  children ;  and  a  daily  school  had  on  its  books  42 
boys  and  32  girls. 

ARDHOLL.     See  Ardglass. 

ARDKEEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  Lough  Strangford,  im- 
mediately north  of  Ardquin ;  and,  owing  to  similarity 
of  name  and  contiguity  of  position,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  confounded  with  that  parish.  Ardkeen- 
house  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  little  narrow  creek 
called  X>orii,  'the  haft  of  a  sword,*  I^  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Ardguin-house,  and  3^  north  of  Porta- 
ferry. The  name  Ardkeen  signifies  *  a  high  head ;' 
and  alludes  to  a  somewhat  lofty  eminence  which 
overhangs  Lough  Strangford.  On  this  eminence 
anciently  stood  the  seat  of  the  Savages  [see  Ardes]  ; 
a  castle  and  dwelling-house,  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part, and  looking  boldly  down  upon  the  lake.  The 
parish  is  traversed  north ^vard  by  the  road  from  Porta- 
ferry to  Belfast.  About  one-fourth  of  the  parochial 
surface  is  land  of  second-rate  quality ;  and  all  the 
rest  is  either  impracticably  rocky  soil  or  cut-out  bog. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2(;  area,  4,801  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,176;  in  1841,  2,238.  Houses  429. 
— Ardkeen  is  an  appropriate  rectory  and  a  perpetual 
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curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  The  rectory  forms  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Inch  and  corps  of  St.  Andrews' 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Down ;  and  the  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  i:200.  The  tithes  of  6 
townlands  are  reserved  for  the  curacy,  and  com- 
pounded for  £264  18s.  9d.  Gross  income,  £277  18d. 
9d. ;  nett.  £260  12s.  8d.  Patron,  the  prebendary  of 
8t.  Andrews.  An  assistant  curate  has  £150  a-year, 
and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house.  The  church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  1500,  and  repaired  m 
1650  by  private  subscription.  Sittings  200;  attend- 
ance 75.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  TOO  and  up\^'ards,  and  is  served  by  two  oflR- 
riaU's,  who  serve  also  the  chapel  of  Witter.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  173  Churchmen, 
(»J0  P^e^byte^ians,  and  1,429  Roman  Catholics;  a 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  27  children  ;  and  2 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  received  £50  a-year  from 
Colonel  and  Lady  H.  Forde,  had  on  their  books  1 18 
boys  and  97  girls. 

ARDKILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Edenderry.  Length, 
3^  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  5,848  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  864;  in  1841,  1.214.  Houses  191.  The  aver- 
age  value  of  the  land,  in  common  with  that  of  7  adja- 
cent parishes,  is  26s.  per  plantation  acre This  parish 

lA  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Castle-Carbert  :  which  see.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £56  5s.  9id.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £1 12  lis.  7|d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600,  and, 
jointly  with  Duntorth  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of 
two  olBciates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  62,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,121 ;  and  a  daily 
i^chool  at  DerreutUQi  had  on  its  books  14  boys  and 
16  girls. 

AKDMAYLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  3  miles  north  by  west  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  Munster.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Suir,  on  the 
roatl  Irora  Cashel  to  Thurles,  between  the  former 
town  and  Hulycross.  The  average  value  of  the  land 
is  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre.  Near  the  highway 
are  the  mansions  of  Ardmayle  and  Longfield.  Length 
of  the  parish,  2\  miles;  'breadth,  1};  area,  4,941 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,914;  in  1841,  1.757. 
Houses  251.— This  parish  is  wholly  impropriate, 
and  constitutes  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Ca'shcl.  The  rectorial  tithes,  amounting  to  £150, 
and  also  £24  of  the  vicarial  tithes,  belong  te  W. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  as  lessee  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sutton,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  vicarial  tithes,  amounting  to 
£138  9s.  2id.,  belong  to  Mr.  W.  Linton  as  lessee  of 
the  vicars  choral  of  8t.  Patrick's,  Cashel.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  curacy,  £140  5s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £108  8s. 
10<1.  The  church  was  built  in  1814,  at  the  cost  of 
£876  18s.  5)d. ;  most  of  which  was  gifted,  and  the 
re»t  lent,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
100 ;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and  has  twe 
ofbciates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
37,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,976;  and  a  Na- 
tioital  school  bad  on  its  books  56  boys  and  22  girls. 

ARUM  ILL  AN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  TuTlyna- 
kill,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Area,  10  acres.     Pop.  in  1841,  108.     Houses  21. 

ARDMORE,  a  |)ari»h  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Decies-witbin-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It 
rontaino  a  village  of  its  own  name :  see  next  article. 
Length,  about  8  miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  24,215 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  7,318;  in  1841,  8,737. 
Houses  1,374.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
(;,1M4  ;  in  1841,  8,(i31.  Houses  1,258.  The  coMt 
i»  prevailingly  bold  and  rocky;  it  is  perforated 
v.iia   various   caverns,  the   chief  of  which,  calltd 


the  Parlour,  is  large  and  cuiious ;  and  it  describes 
a  boldly  sinuous  or  serpentine  curve,  projecting 
in  Ardmore  Head  on  the  west,  and  receding  round 
Ardmore  bay  or  harbour  on  the  east.  The  headland 
is  a  conspicuous  promontory  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
8  miles  south-west  of  Helwick  Point,  and  the  same 
distance  north-east  of  Ring  Point ;  the  bay  will  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  village.  The  surface 
along  the  seaboard  is  champaign,  and  generally  ex- 
cellent land,  affording  either  rich  artificial  pasture, 
or  luxuriant  crops  of  corn.  But  inward,  and  athwart 
the  larger  part  of  the  interior,  it  consists  of  a  congeries 
of  lofty  upland,  topographically  deaignated  Slieve- 
grine,  or  *  the  Mountain,'  and  is  only  partially  arable. 
The  higher  ndges  of  the  upland  are  generally  car- 
peted with  a  light  gravelly  soil,  while  the  hollows 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  occupied  by  bo^. 
Cattle  grazed  on  the  unarable  summits  and  declivi- 
ties, especially  toward  the  sea,  where  snow  seldom 
lies  48  hours,  have  long  been  observed  to  bear  the 
rigour  of  a  severe  winter  better  than  such  as  are  pas- 
tured on  richer  lands.  Iron  ore  was  at  one  time  dug 
from  some  large  pits,  on  the  side  of  the  upland  road 
leading  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghal.  *  The  Moun- 
tain,' or  Slievegrine.  is  separately  noticed  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1831,  and  had  then  a  pop.  of  2,374.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of  the  village. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £216,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £432;  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  precentorship  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Lismore.  The  vicarages  of  Ardmore  and  Ballt- 
MACART  [see  that  article]  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ardmore.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  6.  Gross 
income,  £276;  nett,  £254  8s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  is  so 
ancient,  that  the  date  of  erection  is  unknown.  Sit- 
tings 150;  attendance,  from  30  to  60.  The  Ard- 
more Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  from  700 
te  1,000 ;  and  in  common  with  the  chapels  of  Bally, 
macart  and  Kinsalabeg,  has  3  officiates.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Ardmore  parish  amounted  to  55, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7»565 ;  the  ProtesUnts 
of  the  union  to  63,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
8,580;  and  5  pay-schools  in  Ardmore,  and  a  National 
school  in  Ballymacart,  had  en  their  books  367  boys 
and  1 18  girls. 

ARDMORE  village  is  charmingly  situated  near  the 
west  end  of  Ardmore  bay,  in  the  parish  just  described, 
about  4  miles  east-north-east  of  Youghal.  Area,  39 
acres.  Pep.,  in  1831,414;  in  1841,716.  Houses  lid. 
This  village  overlooks  a  smeoth,  sheltered,  and  ex- 
tensive beach ;  and  ought  te  be  a  favourite  retreat 
of  sea-bathers.  Several  neat  and  pleasant  cottages, 
occupied  by  annuitants,  or  designed  for  the  use  of 
visiters,  have  already  been  built.  The  inhaliitante 
are  supported  chiefly  as  agriculturists  and  fishermen. 
The  harbour  possesses  many  natural  advantages;  and, 
if  it  had  a  pier  and  a  quay,  it  would  afford  shelter  not 
only  to  large  fishing-boats,  but  to  vessels  of  from  6 
to  8  feet  draught.  A  slip,  too,  would  be  of  service 
to  facilitate  the  hauling  up  of  Boats.  Ardmore  is 
rich  in  architectural  antiquities ;  and,  in  consequence, 
makes  extravagant  claims  upon  popular  belief  as  to 
the  marvellousness  and  lemotcness  of  its  hit^ory. 
Thaumaturgic  tales,  not  one  of  which  niuht  we  re- 
peat, are  current  respecting  various  objects  in  its 
vicinity,  and  some  alleged  epochs  in  its  early  aniuils. 
Rather  discrepantly  with  the  usual  style  of  the  local 
ecclesiastiol  historiography  of  Ireland,  Ardmore  it 
made  to  figure  as  a  retreat  of  Christianity,  a  home 
of  the  canonized,  and  even  the  scat  of  a  bishopric 
considerably  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  St. 
Declan,  son  of  the  Desii,  is  alleged,  when  7  years 
old,  to  have  been  baptized  here  or  in  the  vicinity  by 
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a  priest  of  the  name  of  Colroan,— to  have  been  put 
under  the  literary  tuition  of  Dymma:,  a  pioiw  Chria- 
tian,— to  have  traveUed,  for  the  completion  of  his 
education,  to  Rome, — to  have  been  ordained  there 
by  the  pope, — to  have  returned  to  Ireland  about  the 

year  402, to  have  founded  at  Ardmore  an  abbey  and 

a  bishopric, — and  to  have  been  constituted,  in  448,  the 
archbishop  of  Munster,  and  patron  of  the  Nan-Desii. 
A  manuscript  Life  of  Declan,  some  extracts  from 
which  were  published  by  Archbishop  Usher,  repre- 
sents St.  Patrick  as  oracularly  designating  him  to 
his  tutelary  station,  in  the  words : — 

'  Declan  Pudruig  Nan-Desii,  ag  Declan  go  brath.* 
Thus  translated  by  Dr,  Dunkin  : — 

*  Declan  the  mitred  honour  of  divines. 
The  deathless  Patrick  of  his  Descie  shines.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  wild  popular  fables  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  very  nearly  on  a  footing 
of  authenticity  with  this  pretty  piece  of  pretended 
hagiography  ;  or  that  such  utt«r  confusion  pervades 
the  whole  story  of  Declan  as  to  prevent  the  educe- 
ment  from  it  oif  alnoost  any  portion  of  real  history. 
Ardmore — we  are  told  too,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility— was  anciently  a  Danish  settlement.  A  short 
deed  of  the  year  1197)  seen  by  Dr.  Smith,  conveyed 
from  a  Dane  of  the  name  of  Christiana  Hy- Dorothy, 
a  small  tract  of  land  to  the  family  of  the  Memins, 
with  whom  it  renmined  till  they  sold  it  in  1745.  In 
the  vicinity  are  circular  intrenchments  and  other 
Danish  works.  In  the  village,  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote, 
was  **  the  stump  of  a  castle ;"  and  not  long  before  a 
much  larger  one  was  taken  down.  In  the  church- 
yard, on  a  rocky  eminence,  near  a  sandv  cove,  stand 
the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities, — St.  De- 
clan's  dormitory  or  shrine,  the  church,  and  a  round 
tower.  The  dormitory  is  a  mere  stone  hut,  lighted 
by  one  small  square  window,  and  derives  all  its  in- 
terest from  containing  the  remains  of  the  real  or 
supposed  tomb  of  St.  Declan.  The  church,  judging 
from  the  massive  irregularity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  clumsiness  of  its  buttresses,  is  evidently  very 
ancient.  Only  the  part  of  it  used  for  service  is  now 
roofed.  On  the  interior  of  the  west  wall  are  twelve 
figures,  each  under  a  small  Saxon  arch,  but  much 
defaced  by  the  attrition  of  weather;  and  beneath 
these,  within  the  semicircular  projections,  are  irre- 
gularly executed  bas-reliefs  of  various  subjects,  the 
chief  of  which  seem  to  be  the  baptism  of  Christ,  a 
Jewish  sacri6ce,  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  The  round  tower,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  church,  is  91  feet  in  height,  and 
15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  the  doorway  is  16  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  4  windows  in  the  highest  story, 
each  two  mutually  opposite,  are  larger  than  any 
other  apertures  except  the  doorway.  The  tower 
gradually  diminishes  in  diameter  from  bottom  to  top; 
and  terminates  in  a  pyramidal  roof  of  cut  stone.  '*  A 
kind  of  crutch,  like  a  cross,"  which  formerly  sur- 
mounted it,  has  disappeared.  Four  projecting  belts 
or  courses  of  masoiy-y  carried  round  the  tower,  and 
separating  it  into  a  basement  and  4  stories  or  com- 
partments, render  it  unique  among  the  curious  anti- 
quities of  its  class.  Tiudition  takes  occasion  from 
the  existence  of  two  transverse  pieces  of  oak  in  the 
highest  story,  and  from  some  other  indications  of 
the  uses  of  a  belfry,  to  assert  that  a  bell  once  hung 
in  the  tower  of  so  powerful  a  tone  that  its  sound  was 
heard  at  the  distance  of  8  miles,  in  the  Gun-More^ 
or  Big  Glen.  The  tower  is  a  conspicuous  feature, 
in  a  landscape  of  n»ny  miles  in  diameter,  and  occa- 
sionally serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  About  a 
nnle  from  the  village,  and  crowning  the  brow  of  some 
shelving  rocks  which  immediately  overhang  the  bay, 
are  slender  vestiges  of  a  place  of  worship,  supposed 


to  have  been  older  than  that  in  the  churchyard,  and 
called  the  old  Temple  of  Dissart.  A  high  gable  of 
it,  ornamented  with  a  well-cut  Gothic  window,  was, 
about  15  years  ago,  demolished  by  a  sudden  gu^t  of 
wind.  A  *  holy  well,*  in  a  remaining  fragment  of  one 
of  the  walls,  was  dressed  into  neatness,  and  adopted 
as  a  kind  of  hermitage,  by  a  private  soldier  of  the 
Donegal  militia,  who  retired  hither  after  the  rebellion 
of  1798.  Adjoining  are  some  holes,  whence  silver 
is  said  to  have  been  mined.  St.  Declan's  stone,  his 
alleged  scull  encased  in  silver,  the  observances  of 
visiters  to  the  *  holy  well,'  and  the  crowding  of 
peasants  to  the  Ardmore  *  patrons,'  are  matters 
which,  as  topographists,  we  merely  name. 

ARDMORE,  CO.  Armagh.     See  Moyntaghs. 

ARDMOY.     See  Armoy. 

ARDMULCAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Skreen, 
2^  miles  north-east  of  Navan,  cow  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I^;  area,  3,563  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,060;  in  1841,  1,03a  Houses  168. 
The  parish  forms  part  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Boyne  ;  and  is  rich  in  the  features  of  verdure,  wood, 
and  cereal  produce.  Ardmulcan-house  is  the  seat  of 
Robert  Taafe,  Esq. ;  and  confronts,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Boyne,  the  far-stretching  and  well- wooded 
demesne  of  Swinerton. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  o£  Mcath ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Painstown  :  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  j6253 
16s.  10^.  There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  119,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  946 ;  and  a  school  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  had  on  its  books  20  boys  and  25 
girls. 

ARDNACRUSHA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Patriclc,  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster.    Area,  2  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841, 136.    Houses  17. 

ARDNAGASHILL,  a  delightfully  situated  de- 
mesne, at  the  embouch  of  the  long,  narrow,  preci- 
pitous and  winding  glen  of  the  Courloum  into  Bantry 
bay,  co«  Cork.  Various  parts  of  the  demesne  com- 
mand extensive  and  thrilling  views  of  the  scenery  of 
the  bay  and  the  circumjacent  coimtry. 

ARDNAGEEHY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barry  more,  5i  miles  south-west  of  Rathcormac,  cos. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Watkr- 
GRA8SHILL  and  Glenyille  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  12  miles ;  breadth,  8 ;  area,  16,335  acres. 
Popv,  in  1831,  3,715 ;  in  1841,  4,798.  Houses  715. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,639.  Houses 
543.  It  is  traversed  southward  by  the  post-road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  ;  and  cut  eastward  into-  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Bride.  The  section  south 
of  the  river  consists  of  excellent  arable  land ;  and 
the  northern  section,  though  mountainous,  is  grassy 
and  productive.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  asepa- 
rate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition, 
£438  9s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £458  9s.  3d.  ;  nett, 
£406  13s.  S^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  eurate 
has  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7id.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1798,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s. 
94d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
200 ;  attendance  25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapeli, 
at  Watergrasshill  and  Glen ville, have  two  officiates; 
and  are  attended,  the  former  by  2,200,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  2,300.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
98,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,942 ;  a  Protestant 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  18  children;  and  7 
daily  and  pay-schools  had  on  their  books  166  boys 
and  99^girls.  In  1840,  a  National  school  at  Grlenville, 
salaried  with  £12,  was  attended  by  171  boys  and 
121  girls. 

ARDNAGLASS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  opens  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  Sligo  bay,  and  projects  south-eastward  to 
the  village  of  Ballysadere;  and  from  that  vilkig» 
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being  situated  at  its  head,  it  is  very  generally  called 
Ballysaderc  bay.  It  is  about  6  miles  in  length,  and 
a  mile  or  upwards  in  breadth.  Across  more  than 
half  of  the  entrance,  it  is  invaded  by  a  line  of  sand 
hills  from  the  north  ;  and  across  the  remainder  is  a 
sand  bar  exposed  to  the  whole  run  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  fishery.  Within 
the  bur,  the  bay  forms  a  safe  harbour  ;  but  is  mo<itly 
dry  at  low  water,  and  little  used  for  navigation. 
The  channel  up  to  the  falls  near  the  village  is  intri- 
?ate,  and  wants  perches. 

ARDNAREE.  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore- 
moy,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  di- 
rectlv  opposite  Ballina;  and,  except  for  political 
position  in  a  different  parish,  barony,  and  county, 
from  that  town,  would  be  regarded  &s,  in  all  respects, 
a  part  of  it.  Ardnaree,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as 
well  as  in  relative  size,  beauty,  and  importance,  is 
the  twin-town  of  Ballina,  and  not  a  mere  suburb. 
Its  parish-church  of  Kilmoremoy,  and  its  spacious 
ornamented  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  regarded 
as  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Killalla,  render  it,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  quite  the  superior  of  Ballina ;  which  has  only 
small  meeting-houses  and  no  parish  church  or  chapel. 
In  trade,  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  its  competitor ; 
and  in  the  appearance,  street-arrangements,  and 
grouped  effect  of  its  houses,  it  is  altogether  equal. 
In  14*27,  a  monastery  of  Augustinian  Eremites  was 
founded  in  Ardnaree.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  20th, 
Oct  lOth,  and  Dec.  13th.  See  Ballina  and  Mot. 
Area  of  the  town,  43  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,482 ; 
in  1841,  1.699.     Houses  325. 

ARI)NURCHER,or  Horreleap, a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Kilcoursey,  King's  co.,  partly  in  that 
of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  i^ength, 
7  mile^  ;  breadth,  4  J.  Area  of  the  King's  co.  sec- 
tion, 2,813  acres;  of  the  Westmeath  section,  9,199 
aiTcs.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,701  ;  in  1841, 
.^,rhS7.  Houses  663.  Pop.  of  the  King's  co.  sec- 
tion, in  IKJI,  1,079;  in  1841,  1,154.  Houses  205. 
Pop.  of  the  Westmeath  section,  in  1831,  2,622;  in 
1841,2,533.  Houses  458.  The  hamlet  of  Horse- 
leap  stands  in  the  Westmeath  section,  2}  miles 
west-north-west  of  Kilbeggan  ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
[Kjp.  of  87.  The  pari>h  is  bisected  westward  by 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin,  ramifying  at  Ballinasloe 
toward  Westport  and  Galway.  The  land,  though 
containing  some  interspersions  of  bog,  is,  in  general, 
arable  and  fertile.  On  a  moutat  Ardnurcher,  a  castle 
was  erected  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  **  Probably,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  **  de  Lacy  found  this,  like  other  of  the 
curious  ancient  moats,  an  high  truncated  cone, 
though  not  quite  circular  or  insulated,  as  it  is  part 
of  a  long  and  narrow  ridge.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  trench  and  an  outer  mound  of  earth,  having  very 
rude  eaves  down  through  its  centre,  which  were 
open  lately.  On  the  western  part  of  the  high 
mount  are  the  remains  of  a  small  and  round  tower, 
built  of  lime  and  stone.  A  stone  wall,  whose  frag- 
ments arc  still  visible,  surrounded  the  remainder  of 
the  platform  of  this  high  mount.  The  next  lower 
area, on  the  south-east  side,  was  defended  by  a  sweep- 
ing wall,  in  which  was  the  great  gate  of  entrance, 
an-es^ilde  only  by  a  dniwbridge  over  a  deep  fosse, 
supported  by  two  piers  of  stone- work,  one  commu- 
nicating with  tlie  gate  of  the  fort,  and  the  other 
joined  to  the  high  lan<l  on  the  south  side  of  the 
t<>^>e.  All  the  walls  that  surrounded  the  upper 
work  are  now  disparted,  and  scattered  in  large  frag- 
i.ionts  over  the  lower  area.  Traces  of  their  foun- 
dation, however,  are  visible.  The  principal  stone- 
work that  has  escai)ed  the  ravages  of  time  and  war, 


is  found  in  the  two  piers  of  the  drawbridge  and 
lower  gate,  vulgarly  called  the  Horse-leap."  The 
circumstance  whence,  at  once,  this  part  of  the  for- 
talice,  the  hamlet,  and  the  parish,  are  popularly 
termed  Horseleap,  is  a  traditionary  and  faliled  leap 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy's  horse  over  the  space 
between  the  piers  of  the  drawbridge. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £94  12s.  3.}d.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £'189  48.  7d.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Marquis  of  Downshirc.  The  vicarages 
of  Ardnurcher,  Kilcumreagh,  Kilhanaghan,  Ra- 
nuE,  and  Kilbride-Langan,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ardnurcher.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Gross  income,  £850  1.5s.  9d.; 
nett,  £612  169.  IJd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  per- 
petual curacy  is  erected  within  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
manoghan  and  Kilbride-Langan.  See  Clara.  The 
church  of  the  union,  situated  at  Horseleap,  is  a  very 
ancient  building,  of  unascertained  cost  and  date.  Sit- 
tings 150  ;  attendance,  about  50.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  of  Ardnurcher  is  attended  by  about 
2,000 ;  and  shares  with  a  chapel  in  Clara  the  core  of 
two  ofHciates.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  dis- 
senting chapels  exist  in  the  other  parishes.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Ardnurcher  amounted  to  1 1 6,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,662 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union,  but  exclusive  of  those  in  Clara  curacy,  to 

392,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,404.  In  the  same 
year,  8  daily  schools  in  Ardnurcher,  one  of  which 
was  parochial,  and  aided  with  £13  of  salary,  had  on 
their  books  132  boys  and  80  girls ;  and  14  in  the 
union,  but  exclusive  of  those  in  Clara  curacy,  had 
207  boys  and  108  girls. 

ARDOYNE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  and  partly  in  the  baronies 
of  Rathvilly  and  Forth,  co.  Cariow,  Leinster. 
Length,  Sk  miles ;  breadth,  2^.  Area  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh  section,  1,800  acres ;  of  the  Rathvilly  section, 
131  acres;  of  the  Forth  section,  4,640  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  S.  section,  494;  of  the  R.  section, 
30;  of  the  F.  section,  1,207.  Houses  in  the  three  ser- 
tions  respectively,  77,  6,  and  206 — The  district  is 
not  noticed  as  a  parish  by  the  majority  of  even 
quite  modern  authorities ;  it  was  ecclesiastically 
erected  out  of  the  parishes  of  Fennagh  and  Bar- 
ragh ;  and  most  of  its  statistics  are  still  mixed  up 
with  those  of  these  parishes Ardoyne  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Gross  income, 
£70 ;  nett,  £50.  Patrons,  the  incumbents  of  Fen- 
nagh and  Barragh  alternately.  The  church  wasbuift 
in  1833,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  The  land,  though  light,  is 
good. 

ARDPATRICK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cost- 
lea,  CO.  Limerick,  Leinster.  The  civil  parish  and 
the  ecclesiastical  differ  enormously  from  each  other 
in  extent.  Area  of  the  civil  parish,  624  acres.  Pop., 
inl84l,  TOl.  Houses  14.  Area  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  16,997  acres.    Pop.,  in  18S1,  2,739.    Houses 

393.  The  parish  lies  along  the  northern  skirt  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains,  4  miles  south-east  of  Kilmallock. 
A  grand  feature  of  both  topographical  and  historical 
interest  is  the  object  referred  to  in  its  name, — the 
height  or  eminence  of  Patrick  ;  yet  the  explanation 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  sum  of  all  authentic  at- 
traction ;  though  the  village  of  Ardpatrick,  on  the 
side  of  the  Castle  Oliver  hills,  contains  the  ruin  of 
an  ancient  round  tower.  Fair<  are  held  on  March 
17th,  April  26th,  September  12th,  and  November 
12th This  parish  is  grouped,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
plained, ^vith  the  union  or  benetsce  of  Kilmallock, 
the  tithes  of  which  constitute  the  economy  fund  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Mary's  cathedral.  Lim- 
erick.    Sec   Kilmallock.     One  Roniuii  Catholic 
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chapel  is  attended  by  500,  and  each  of  two  others 
by  from  500  to  600;  and  the  three  share  with 
Ballingaddy  chapel  the  care  of  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestant^t  amounted  to  177,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,673.     There  b  no  school. 

ARDQUIN.     See  Ardouiw. 

ARDRA.     See  Ardara. 

ARDRAHAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  cf 
Loughrea,  partly  in  that  of  Kiltartan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the  Loughrea 
section,  4,630  acres  ;  of  the  Kiltartan  section,  3,078 
acres  ;  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  10,240  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,805;  in  1841,  4,191. 
Houses  683.  Pop.  of  the  Loughrea  section,  in 
1831,  291 ;  in  1841,  912.  Houses  148.  Pop.  of  the 
Kiltartan  section,  in  1831,  969;  in  1841,  1,162. 
Houses  200.  Pop.  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  in  1831, 
2,445;  in  1841,  2,117.  Houses  335.  The  hamlet 
of  Ardrahan  stands  4^  miles  north-north-east  of 
Gort,  on  the  post- road  from  that  town  to  Loughrea. 
Near  it,  and  within  the  parish,  are  the  mansions  of 
Castle- Taylor,  Crcgclare,  and  Tylara.  Fairs  are 
held  in  the  village  on  March  21st,  September  12th, 
and  November  1 2th.  The  rivulet  Gurtnamackin, 
much  of  whose  course  is  subterranean,  bisects  the 
parish  south-south-westward.  Wheat  is  raised 
around  the  village  of  Ardrahan  for  the  Galway 
market.  Yet  most  of  the  parochial  surface  is  high 
and  pastoral ;  consisting  of  part  of  the  long  broad 
band  of  uplands  called  the  Slieve  Baughta  moun- 
tains.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish  is  a  branch  of  that 
in  Gort,  the  only  one  which  exUU  in  a  Poor-law 
union  of  89,828  acres,  and  38,342  inhabitants.  See 
GoRT — Ardrahan  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
macduagh.  Tithe  composition  £356.  This  rectory 
and  that  of  Beagh,  [which  see,]  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Ardrahan.  The  two  parishes  are  mutually 
4  miles  separate,  by  the  intervention  of  Kilcarton 
and  Kilmacduagh.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
;£785  lis.  Hd.;  nctt,  £691  10s.  24d.  Patron,  the 
^Tarquis  of  Clanricarde.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£18  9s.  2|d.  The  church  was  built  in  1809,  by 
means  of  a  parochial  assessment  of  £369  4s.  f^d., 
and  a  grant  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of 
£461  10a.  9id.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  30.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Ardrahan  is  attended 
by  from  800  to  1,000,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  meeting  in  Tylara-house  by  from  50  to  60 ;  and 
the  two  are  served  by  one  officiate.  There  is  a 
chapel  also  in  Beagh.  'in  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
Ardrahan  amounted  to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,013;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  109,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,691 ;  the  daily  schools  of 
Ardrahan  to  6,  with  an  average  attendance  of  247 
children  ;  and  the  daily  schools  of  the  union  to  12, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  587.  One  of  the  Ardra- 
han schools  was  a  free-school,  whose  teacher  received 
£5  a-year  from  Sir  John  Tavlor,  and  £10  a-year, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  from  Captain  Shaw  of 
Castle-Taylor ;  and  the  other  5  were  pay-schools  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  Castle-Daly,  at  Cox- 
toMHi,  at  Ballinduff,  and  at  Moneen. 

ARDREA,  or  Ardea,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Portnehinch,  Queen*s  co.,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Irishtown,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
MouNTMELLicK :  PCC  these  articles.  Area,  7,726 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,185.  Houses  845.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,603.  Houses  594. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  road  from  Maryborough 
to  Monastereven,  very  nearly  midway  between  these 
towns ;  and  either  includes  the  post- village  of  Emo, 
or  extends  to  its  immediate  vicinity. — Though  Ar- 
drea  is  a  rectory,  charged  in  the  King's  books  at 
£10  3s.  lO^d.,  all  its  statistics,  topographical,  politi- 


cal, and  ecclesiastical,  except  the  few  which  we  have 
given,  are  amassed  with  those  of  Coolbanaghkb  : 
which  see. 

ARDREE,  or  Little  Ari>ree,  or  Abdee,  a 
small  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of 
Kilkes  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  light  tillage  land,  and  forms 
part  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Barrow,  about 
a  mile  south  of  Athy.  Length,  }  of  a-mile ;  breadth, 
k;  area,  323  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  372;  in  1841, 
205.  Houses  41. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Atht:  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded  for  £8,  and  the  rectorial  for  £16;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representa- 
tives  of  John  Goold.  There  is  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted  of  32  Protestants  and  276  Roman  Catholics. — 
The  name  Ardree  is  a  corruption  of  Athirdriagh, 
*  the  ford  of  the  royal  height ;'  and  originally  desig- 
nated a  town  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
parish,  and  commanded  a  ford  and  pass  of  the  river  on 
the  great  southern  road  to  Dublin.  A  rath,  called 
Dunbrin,  still  remains  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ; 
and,  from  its  having  yielded  up  a  number  of  Danish 
coins,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Danish  station. 
The  town  stood  on  the  east  bank  opposite  the  rath; 
and  figures  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  the 
10th  century,  between  the  Danes  and  the  Irish. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a  castle  was  erected 
in  the  town ;  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  gar- 
rison was  maintained ;  and,  at  more  recent  periods, 
a  number  of  that  queen's  coins  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  town  fell  into  decay  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Athy ;  and  has  long  been  extinct.  A  writer 
of  the  year  1793  says,  *'  Several  streets  may  still  be 
traced,  in  particular  one  called  Botharbellagher,  or 
the  street  of  the  great  road  leading  to  the  town  of 
Ardscul  or  Ascul,  now  also  no  more.  The  road  also 
which  led  through  it  is  still  visible  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  for  some  miles,  and  seems  to  have  been 
paved."    See  Ardskull. 

ARDRESS,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lalaghton,  barony  of  Kilconnel,  about  6  miles  from 
Ballinasloe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Ardress  is  the 
name  also  of  a  seat,  3  miles  east  of  Charlemont,  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster. 

ARDRISTAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
villy,  I^  mile  south-west  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half-a-roile; 
area,  1,571  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  543;  in  1841, 
598.  Houses  107.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Slaney,  is  of  average  quality 
as  to  soil,  and  is  traversed  south-westward  by  the 
road  from  Tullow  to  Leighlin  Bridge — This  parish 
is  an  impropriate  and  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin,  and,  previous  to  1832,  formed  part  of  the 
union  of  Aghade.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £145  Is.  6d. ;  nett,  £87  U.  Patron,  the  die- 
cesan.  There  is  neither  church,  chapel,  glebe-house, 
nor  school.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  530. 

ARDRUM,  the  seat  of  Sir  N.  Colthurst,  Bart. 
6  miles  west  of  Cork,  and  1  mile  north  of  Innlscarra, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  pleasantly  surmounts  a  rising 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Cork  to 
Killarney.  The  baronetage  of  the  proprietor  dates 
from  Aug.  3,  1744. 

ARDS.     See  Ardes. 

ARDSALLA,  a  small  parish  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Boyne,  2)  miles  south  of  Navan,  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length  'and 
breadth,  each  1^  mile;  area,  1,739  acres.  Pop.,  io 
1831,  289;  in  1841,  341.  Houses  61.  Though 
the  land  is  of  an  indifferent  quality,  yet  the  sest  aod 
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demesne  of  ArdsalU  combine  with  the  adjacent  ones 
of  Bellinter  greatly  to  ornament  the  banks  of  the 
Boyiie.  Ardwlla  demesne,  however,  seems  to  be  as 
ill  kept  as  it  is  delightfully  situated.  The  estate 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty ot  the  Naiigles,  Barons  of  Navan,  but  passed 
by  marriage,  early  in  the  17th  century,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Ludlow.  In  1719  and  1727» 
Peter  Ludlow  represented  Meath  in  parliament;  and 
in  \755  and  1760,  his  son  was  created  successively 
liHron  Ludlow,  Viscount  Preston,  and  Earl  Ludlow. 
A  monastery,  or  religious  establishment  of  some  sort, 
is  $iaid  to  have  been  founded  at  Ardsalla,  early  in  the 

6th  century,  by  St.  Finian  of  Clonard This  parish 

was  formerly  a  vicarage,  but  is  now  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Na- 
VAK :  which  sec.  Tithe  composition,  £\50.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  295 ;  and  3  daily  schools,  2  of  which 
were  aided  from  various  quarters  with  respectively 
i:i9  14s.  and  Jb'17,  were  attended  by  about  120 
children. 

ARDSALLIS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  Munster.  It  rises  among  uplands  not  far  from 
the  northern  border  ot  the  county ;  runs  sinuously, 
but,  on  the  whole,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
through  the  baronies  of  Bunratty,  and  falls  into 
the  Fergus,  near  the  head  of  that  river *s  estuary. 
The  stream,  comparatively  with  its  length  of  course, 
is  bulky  in  volume,  and  has  been  subordinated  for 
the  irrigation  and  fertilizing  of  a  large  tract  of  for- 
merly unproductive  land. 

ARDSALLIS,  a  village  on  the  above  river,  6 
miles  above  its  embouchure,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Limerick,  about 
3^  miles  east-south-east  of  Clare,  and  upwards  of 
5  north-west  of  Six-mile- Bridge.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  horse  fairs  and  horse-racing.  In  its 
vicinitv  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

ARDSKEAGH,  a  parish,  formerly  in  a  detached 
part  of  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  but 
now  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  1 J  mile  south  by  e&st  of  CharleviUe,  and  on  the 
liorthern  border  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1| 
mite;  breadth,  |;  area,  1,929  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
302;  in  1841,  260.  Houses  36.  The  land,  disposed 
partly  in  tillage,  and  partly  in  pasturage,  is  excellent. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne ;  it 
was  formerly  united  to  the  parish  of  CharleviUe;  but 
it  became  a  suspended  benefice  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £88  1  Is.  9d  ;  gross  value,  £100  18s.  5d.  There 
is  in  the  parish  neither  church,  chapel,  school,  nor 
Protestant. 

ARDSKULL,  the  site  of  an  ancient  but  quite  ex- 
tinct town,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  3  miles 
north-east  of  A  thy,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  The 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  obtained  a  victory  here 
in  1315.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  skirted  by  a 
curvature  of  the  public  road,  appears  the  moat  of 
Ard^kull,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of 
its  class,  for  both  size  and  situation,  in  the  kingdom. 
The  moat  is  conspicuous  enough  in  itself;  but  it 
particularly  arrests  the  eye  for  miles  round,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  sheeted  with  young  wood. 

ARDSTRAW,  a  large  and  important  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.    It  contains 
the  town  of  Newtown -Stewart,  and  the  villages 
of  Ardstraw  and  Douglass  Bridge:  see  these 
articles.     Length,  12  miles;  breadth,  2  miles  over 
the  one  half,  and  4\  miles  over  the  other  half;  area,  | 
44.974  acres,  1   rood,  3  perches.      Pop.,  in   1831,  ! 
18.062;  in   1841,  17,384.     Hou'^es  3,085.     Pop.  of 
the  rural  dihtrictn  in  1841,  15,728.     Houses  2,763.  | 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  more  extensive  than  the  ! 


civil  parish ;  it  includes  a  district  in  the  barony  of 
Omagh;  and,  in  1831,  its  pop.  amounted  to  21,212. 
Three  considerable  rivuleta  drain  the  surface;  and, 
becoming  confluent,  pass  away  in  one  stream  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Fovle.  See  Glenellt,  Struell, 
Derg,  Motle,  and  Mourne.  The  streams  produce 
both  trout  and  salmon.  Three  wooded  and  beauti* 
ful  lakes  adorn  the  demesne  of  Baron 's-court,  and  a 
fourth,  called  Creevy,  and  situated  near  Magherycri- 
gan,  is  circular,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  surface  of  the  parish  possesses  such  an  aggregate 
of  wood,  so  general  a  carpeting  of  verdure  and  cereal 
crop,  and  such  a  diversified  and  strongly-featured 
contour,  as  to  be  rich  in  the  number  and  not  poor  in 
the  character  of  ita  landscapes.  A  mountain,  called 
Douglass,  shoots  up  on  the  north-east  border  ;  tMro 
mountains,  called  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Grey,  rise,  the 
one  immediately  behind  Newtown- Stewart,  and  the 
other  about  a  mile  to  the  east ;  various  minor  heighta  ' 
finely  screen  or  tumulate  the  vales ;  and  a  beautiful 
hill-range  extends  westward  from  Newtown-Stewart, 
crowned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  with  a  pictur- 
esque old  castle,  and  luxuriantly  mantled  in  other 
places  with  groves  of  oak.  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary 
Grey  are  bare  in  the  summit  and  russeted  on  the 
sides,  but  ^reen  and  arable  round  the  skirta.  How 
or  when  Inshmen  imposed  on  these  mountains  names 
so  thoroughly  and  nationally  embalmed  in  the  pa- 
thetic ballad  associations  of  Scotland,  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  *  canny*  Scotamen  may  be  pardoned 
for  regarding  the  affair  as  one  of  the  unaccountable 
freaks  which  distinguish  the  workings  of  Uibeniian 
humour.  Antiquarian  conjecture,  aided  by  tradition, 
suggesta  that  pagan  rites  called  'Baase'  were,  in 
heathen  times,  performed  on  the  summit  of  the  wes- 
terly mountain  to  Bell,  Beal,  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ; 
and  that  *  Baase-Bell,'  *  the  ceremonies  of  Bell,'  was 
a  sound  which,  subsequent  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
Scottish  ballad,  easily  glided  into  Bessy  Bell,  and 
suggested  the  counterpart  of  Mary  Grey.  Bogi, 
while  numerous,  are  so  equally  dispersed  as  rather  to 
serve  for  an  acceptable  supply  of  fuel,  than  to  in- 
cumber and  dispirit  by  a  display  of  sterility.  Moun- 
tains and  bogs  jointly  occupy  about  one-third  of  the 
parochial  area;  and  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow 
grounds  occupy  the  remainder,  in  the  proportions  to 
one  another  oi  respectively  3,  2,  and  I.  Excellent 
sandstone  is  quarried  near  Douglass  Brid^,  and  sent 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  pnncipal  seat 
is  the  noble  mansion  of  Baron's-coort  :  which  see. 
Other  seato  are  Castlemoyle,  an  ancient  but  respec- 
table mansion ;  Woodbrook,  a  neat  modern  house ; 
Aldoghal,  on  an  upland  site ;  and  Glennock  Cottago, 
crowning  a  hill  north  of  Newtown-Stewart,  and 
commanding  an  exquisite  view  of  the  vale  and  hill- 
screens  of  the  Struell.  The  parish  is  bisected  by 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry;  and 
traversed  by  various  other  roads,  the  chief  of  whidi 
radiate  from  Newtown-Stewart  The  castle,  alreadv 
alluded  to,  as  surmounting  a  shoulder  of  the  hill- 
range  west  of  Newtown-Stewart,  is  an  interesting 
object,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  that 
town.  Two  extinct  castles,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  brothers  of  Henry  O'Neil,  a  storied 
king  of  Ulster  in  the  fifth  century,  stood,  the  one 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Struell  and  the  Glenelly, 
on  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a  neat  circular  cottage 
ornee,  and  the  other  on  an  alluvial  and  river-girt 
plain,  called  the  Holme,  and  used  as  the  Newtown- 
Stewart  parade  and  race-course.  The  disappearance 
of  the  latter  has  been  ascribed  to  the  propensity  of 
castle-eating,  or  the  vulgar  practice  of  <|uarr}ing  «u 
arehitectural  antiquity  tor  the  construction  of  a  mo- 
dern dwelling,  on  the  i>art  of  the  early  inbabitonU  uf 
the  town.  A  suriiving  ancient  castle,  situated  op- 
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posite  the  Holme,  wm  burned  by  Sir  Phelkn  Roe 
O'Neil  in  1641,  rebuilt  bjr  Sir  WilliaiB  Stewart  after 
he  became  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  again  homed  by 
King  James  on  his  retreat  trom  Londonderry.  An- 
other extant  old  castle  crowns  a  thickly  wooded 
rising  groand  on  the  east  side  of  Baron's-court  de- 
mesne.  Raths  or  Danish  forts  are  so  numerous  that 
about  a  dozen  may  be  counted  within  a  mile  cm  the 
western  skirts  or  Mary  Grey.  A  cromlegh,  called 
by  the  country  people  a  clogh-ogle,*  stands  on  a  hill 
a  mile  north  of  Newtown- Stewart.  It  consists  of  3 
upright  stones,  triangularly  placed,  and  about  7  feet 
high,  supporting  a  horizontal  stone,  15  or  16  inches 
thick,  11  feet  long,  and  nearly  7  feet  broad. 

Ardstraw  is  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £1,089. 
Gross  income,  £1,646  13s. ;  nett,  £1,536  19s.  3id. 
Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A  curate  is  era- 
ployed  at  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built 
about  105  years  ago,  and  received  the  ornament  of  a 
steeple  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  fund,  it  was 
either  built  or  ornamented,  is  not  known.  Sittings 
upwards  of  500 ;  attendance,  from  300  to  400.  Two 
schooUhouses  at  Cavandamgh  and  Clare  are  also 
jointly  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship.  Sittings 
150  and  200;  average  attendance,  from  200  to  300. 
A  grant  was  made  by  the  late  Boanl  of  First  Fruits  of 
£600  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  church ;  but,  up 
to  1837,  the  difficulty  of  obtainmg  a  suitable  site  had 
prevented  the  erection.  There  are  in  the  parish  3 
Roman  Catholic  chapels;  3  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  the  congregations  of  which  rank 
either  as  Presbjrterians  or  as  Churchmen ;  and  7 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  5  of  which  were  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  2  of  the  Secession  Synod. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Deragish  and  Cam- 
core  have  jointly  2  officiates,  and  respectively  an 
attendance  of  from  750  to  800,  and  from  600  to  650; 
and  that  at  Glenock  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an 
attendance  of  from  1,000  to  1,500.  The  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  at  Newtown-Stewart  is  attended  by 
from  30  to  50 ;  that  at  Lislea,  by  from  120  to  200 ; 
and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  bv  from 
120  to  200.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses 
at  Newtown-Stewart  are  attended  each  by  from  100 
to 200;  that  at  Ardstraw- Bridge,  by  from  100  to  400 ; 
that  at  Douglass,  by  from  150  to  300;  that  at  Clady, 
by  from  50  to  150 ;  that  at  Garveteagh,  by  from  100 
to  250;  and  that  at  Drumligagh,  by  from  200  to  300. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  3,658  members 
of  the  Established  church,  9,058  Presbyterians,  and 
9,556  Roman  Catholics  ;  13  Sunday  sdiools  had  ag- 
gregately  an  average  attendance  of  from  732  to  1,000 
children  ;  and  33  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
1,353  boys  and  825  giris.  Thirteen  of  the  daily 
schools  were  under  the  London  Hibernian  and  Kil- 
darc  Place  Societies,  and  one  of  these  13  received  in 
addition  £3  38.  from  the  Hon.  G.  Stewart,  one  £10 
from  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  one  about  £3  Ss. 
from  the  rector,  and  seven  £5  each  from  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Abercorn ;  4  of  the  other  daily  schools  re- 
ceived either  £8  or  £10  each  from  the  National 
Board ;  one  received  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £6 
6s.  from  Mr.  Gardener's  trustees ;  and  the  rest  were 
supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840,  when  we  find 
the  parish  divided  into  Ardstraw,  Ardstraw- East, 
and  Ardstraw- West,  the  National  Board  had  2 
schools,  salaried  at  £10  and  £4  in  Ardstraw;  3  at 
£12,  £12,  and  £8,  in  Ardstraw- West ;  and  2  at 
£5  (>s.  8d.,  and  £8  in  Ardstraw- East,  or  Newtown- 
Stewart — In  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  di- 
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visions  occur  Ardstraw-Easi  and  Ardstraw- West ; 
and  both  have  Newtown-Stewart  as  their  post-town. 

ARDSTRAW-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish 
just  described,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  o«i 
the  river  Detig,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry,  3  miles  north  -west  of  Ne  wton^Stewart 
In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  flax-spinning  factory ;  and 
some  distance  to  the  west  are  the  nuns  of  the 
church  of  Scarvaherin  abbey.  In  the  village  itself 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  parish-church  of  Ardstraw, 
forming  part  of  the  cemetery's  enclosure.  A  road 
leading  to  Umey  cuts  this  cemetery  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  of  which  is  used  by  Pro^stants,  and  the 
other  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  site  of  the  village 
is  the  original  Ardstraw  or  Ardstrath ;  f  &nd  takea 
its  modem  surname  fron  a  bridge  across  the  Derg* 
Area,  8  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  134.     Houses  27* 

ARDTRAMONT.     See  Artramont. 

ARDTREA,  or  Artrea,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Dungannon,  cow  Tyrone,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Loughinshciin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  The 
Londonderry  section  contains  part  of  the  town  of 
MoNETMORE :  whicb  see.  Length,  14  miles ;  breadth, 
3 ;  area,  20,963  acres,  of  which  2.526  acres  are  under 
water.  Area  of  the  Tyrone  section,  2,284  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Londonderry  section,. 
18,648  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish^  in  1831,  12,382  ; 
in  1841.  13,046.  Houses  2,202.  Pop.  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  in  1831,  1,391 ;  in  1841, 1,519.  Houses  273. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Londonderry  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  10,399;  in  1841,  10.981.  Houses 
1,847.  The  parish  extends  along  parts  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  and  along  the  short  run 
of  stream  which  connects  them ;  and  is  traversed 
eastward  to  them  by  various  rivulets.  Excepting^ 
interspersions  of  bog  which,  while  blots  upon  a  hce 
of  beauty,  subserve  utility  nearly  as  nuich  as  they 
detract  from  ornament,  the  whole  surface  is  an  opu- 
lent champaign  expanse  of  the  most  luxuriant  mea- 
dow and  cornfield.  The  expanse,  though  low,  and 
gliding  softly  down  to  the  great  and  monotonoua 
inland  sea  of  Lough  Neagh,  would  be  pronounced 
by  natives  of  the  flat  districts  of  England  surpasa- 
ingi V  rich  in  landscape.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  li^ht 
sandv  earth,  disposed  in  flbts,  but  ahemating  with 
swells  and  undulations  of  strong  wheat-bearing 
clayev  loaok  A  comparatively  high  ridge  running 
parallel  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  not  far  from  the 
western  border,  shows  pleasing  features  over  all  ita 
leitfth,  and  is  particidarly  beautiful  at  Spring- Hill 
and  opposite  Moneymore.  It  is  a  stately  terrace,, 
whose  perpendicular  section,  viewed  from  the  west- 
ward  below,  exhibits,  under  a  very  thin  covering  of 
basaltic  debris,  a  pliuie  of  white  chalk  and  redaiah 
marl,  the  latter  intermixed  with  gritty  and  ai^gillace- 
ous  substances  Other,  though  less  noticeable, 
heights  of  similar  formation,  elsewhere  diversify  the 
sumu».  Spring- Hill,  the  chief  teat,  is  an  old  man- 
sion, in  a  well-wooded  demesne.  The  parish  u  tra- 
versed northward  by  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Cole- 
raine,  and  north-westward  by  that  from  Moneymore 
to  Toome  and  Ahoghill ;  and  it  maintains  extensive 
communication  through  Lough  Neagh  and  its  veliu. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £738  9i. 
2|d.  Gross  incooie,  £896  Is.  2|d. ;  nett,  £7d2 
10s.  9id.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Of  47 
townlands  comprehended  in  the  parish,  16  constitute 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wooi>*8-Chapel:  which  tee. 
A  curate  is  employed  for  the  remaining  division,  at 
a  stipend  of  £69  48.  7id.      The  statistics  which 
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follow  are  tho^^e  of  the  parish,  auoad  taera,  or  ex- 
cluuTe  of  the  Wood's-Chapel  dinn'on.  The  piirnh- 
chirrch  was  built  about  the  year  1829,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £r,200  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sitting*  250 ;  attendance  55.  Two  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Seces- 
sion Synod,  are  attended  by  450  and  150.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  at  Moneymore  and  Balline- 
nagh,  hare  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  each  of  700. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,070  Church- 
men, 2,069  Presbyterians,  and  1,990  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  189  boys 
and  182  girls.  Three  of  the  schools  had  respectively 
£50,  £30,  and  £10  10s.  from  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, London ;  one  had  £8  from  the  National  Board ; 
and  one  had  a  sobscription  from  the  rector.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  salaried  three  schools  with  £12 
each,  and  one  school  with  £1  6s.  8d. 

ARDVARNET,  a  hamlet,  the  site  of  a  church 
and  school-house,  in  the  parish  of  Magheraculmoney, 
barony  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  stands 
about  1^  mile  south-south-east  of  Resh,  near  the 
north-east  comer  of  Lough  Erne. 

ARGULA(THE),a  riyulet  of  about  6  miles  length 
of  course,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  divides, 
for  some  distance,  the  baronies  of  Ida  and  Knock- 
topher,  and  has  a  northerly  course  to  the  Nore  above 
Innistiogue. 

ARIG  ADEEN  (The),  or  the  Silver  Streak,* 
rivulet  in  the  southern  division  ofco.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Carbery ; 
and  flows  eastward,  past  Timoleague,  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  Courtmacsherry  bay.  Its  length,  as 
a  stream,  is  about  12  miles  ;  and,  afterwards,  as  an 
estuary,  is  about  3  miles.  "  This  river,*'  says  Dip. 
Smith,  **^ abounds  with  many  kinds  of  fish,,  which 
come  up  with  the  tide,  particulariy  a  trout  with 
white  scales,  that  boils  red  like  a  salmon  ;  there  are 
also  plenty  of  salmon,  bass,  and  molTet,  smelts, 
sprats,  fluke,  dabs,  &c. ;  there  are  likewise  pearl 
Ash  taken  up^,  which  are  found  in  a  Targe  kind  of 
shell,  resembling  a  muscle,  but  bigger,  called  here 
by  the  Irish,  a-cTotheen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  BUgh,  the 
present  incumbent  of  Timoleague,  showed  me  one 
that  he  bought  from  a  poor  man  as  large  as  a  pea." 
Salmon  begin  to  ascend  the  Arigadeen  in  July,  and 
continue  till  about  the  middle  of  January. 

ARIG  A  L,  a  lofty  mountain  fn  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulstier.  It  is  situated  3 
miles  west  of  the  Derryveagh  mountain-range,  7^ 
miles  east  of  Guidore  bay,  and  about  10  south  of  the 
r4*markable  reverberating*  cavern,  called  M*Swine*s 
Gun.  It  raises  its  conoidal  summit  to  the  altitude 
•f  2,462  feet  above  sea-level ;  commands  a  nuignifi- 
rent  view  of  the  coast  and  Highlands  of  Donegal ; 
and  can  easily  be  ascended  from  a  point  on  the  east, 
where  its  sides  curve  into  connection  with  the  high 
adjoining  moorlands.  Mr.  Eraser,  speaking  of  the 
view  from  its  summit,  and  of  the  road  past  fts 
base  toward  Falcarragh,  says,  "  The  valley  tiinough 
which  our  present  road  runs  is  seen  in  all  its 
length  and  windings.  The  pretty  Loiitfh  Nacuoy 
lies  sparkling  below;  and  farther  to  the  east  are 
the  serrated  tops  and  rugged  steeps  of  Dootsh,  which 
enclose  the  lovely  Lough  Veagh.  In  the  south  are 
seen  many  of  the  towering  summits  which  diversify 
the  dreary  wastes  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagh ;.  and,  on 
the  west,  the  Rosses  and  the  comparatively  flat  coast 
extending  northerlpr,  studded  witL  little  loughs,,  and 
deeply-indented  with  the  sea-bays  wfiich  form  such 
imfNMlimeiits  to  the  traveller,  together  with  all  the 
i»lets  and  rocks  lying  between  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Tory." 

ARIGN  A  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Lei- 


trim  and  Roscommon,  C^nnaught.  It  rises  in  the 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrfm,  and  flows  7  miles 
south-eastward  through  that  barony,  and  through  the 
northern  part  of  Boyle  in  Roscommon  to  the  Shan- 
non, a  little  below  Lough  Allen.  As  the  stream 
occasions  sudden  floods,  and  consequent  loss  of  agri- 
cultural  produce  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
toward  Jamestown,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  Navigation,  propose  to 
enlarge  an  <^d  cut,  and  draw  into  it  the  Arigna,  so 
as  to  make  the  stream  discharge  itself  into  Lough 
AHen.     Estimated  cost,  £1,215  158. 

ARIGNA,  an  important  mineral  district  in  the  vale 
of  the  Arigna  river,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
Roficomroon  and  Leitrhn,  Connaught.  The  iron- 
works  of  the  district,  the  most  noted  and  extensive  in 
Ireland,  are  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  vale,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  A  mountain  which  begins 
to  rise  almost  at  the  verge  of  the  works,  constitutes 
what  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  report  of  his  survey  of  the 
coal-distrfct  of  Cbnnaught,  calls  the  fourth  or  southern 
division  of  the  coalfield ;  and  It  contains  several  coal- 
pits  both  on  the  side  next  the  valley  and  on  the  further 
side,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  divi- 
sion of  the  four.  Two  of  the  principal  collieries,  both 
situated  on  the  side  next  the  vale,  were  leased  to  the 
earlier  undertakers  of  the  frorwworks.  The  nearer 
one,  called  the  Rover  colliery,  is  I^  mile  disUnt  frocn 
the  works  ;  and  the  further  and  larger  one,  caHetf  the 
Aughabehy  colliery,  is  3  miles  distant  from  them, 
but  connected  by  a  vrinding  and  not  injudiciously 
planned  Voad.  The  coal,  though  thru,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  or  at  least  well-adapted  to  the  smelting  of 
ironstone ;  and  the  ironstone  is  pecuHariy  rich,  and 
has  yielded  prime  iron,  both  in  casting  and  in  bars. 
The  area  of  coal  is  20,000  acres,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  20  millions  of  tons.  Limestone  also  abounds 
in  the  vicinity.  While  the  forests  continued  to 
supply  wood  for  charcoal,  iron  was  long  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Lough  Allen,  at  the  base  of  the  range 
of  Slieve-a-neeran.  literally,  in  Erse,  •  the  iron  moon- 
tains.'  But  there,  w  in  various  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  ^e  smelting  of  iron  had  been  effected, 
the  works  were  abandoned  when  the  woods  were 
destroyed.  But  about  the  vear  1788,  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  O  Reilfy  spiritedly  adopted  the  idem, 
which  had  been  recentljr  introduced  to  England,  of 
using  pit-coal  for  smelting ;  and  applied  it  to  the 
mineral  field  of  Arigna.  They  immediately  produced 
iron  which  obtained  the  highest  reputation  in  Dublin, 
and  in  every  place  to-  which  it  was  sent ;  but,  from 
causes  which  are  imperfectiv  explained,  or  at  least 
variously  stated,  they  speedily  became  embarrassed, 
obtained  repeated  and  large  assistance  from  the  bank- 
ing-hoii<e  of  Messrs.  Latouche,  and  finally  mortgaged 
their  works,  and  saw  them  brought  to  sale  under  the 
court  of  chancery.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  bank, 
huvried  away  with  the  opinion  that  mone^  alone  was 
necessary  to  render  the  works  remunerating,  bought 
them  for  £25,000,  and  resolved  to  conduct  them  for 
his  private  advantage.  **  I  well  recollect  taking  a 
ride  with  that  excellent  and  kind -hearted  man,  at  a 
venerable  period  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Weld, 
whom  we  are  at  present  following  as  our  authority, 
**  and  on  stopping  before  a  large  iron  gate  in  lus 
beautiful  park  of  Bellevue,  being  asked  whether  I 
had  ever  before  seen  so  costly  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship? The  gate  was  a  spacious  and  a  goodly  one, 
but  there  was- nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance. 
*-!  see  you  are  hesitating.  Sir,'  said  the  good  old 
gentlenwn ;  '  and  yet  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
you  never  before  saw  a  gate  which  cost  the  owner  so 
much.  That  gate.  Sir,  cost  me  £80,000;  for  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  ever  got  out  of  the  Arigna-  iron- 
works, in  return  for  all  my  money  expended  ttiere.*" 
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In  1806,  Mr.  Latouche  abandoned  the  works  as  not 
only  unprofitable,  but  hopeless.  Six  vears  after- 
wards, and  while  the  collieries  connected  with  them 
also  lay  neglected,  Mr.  Griffith  made  his  survey  of 
the  Connaught  coal-district.  *'  Perhaps,"  says  he, 
in  reference  to  the  iron- works,  "  the  frequent  change 
of  managers,  more  than  any  other  cause,  tended  to 
accelerate  the  failure  of  the  undertaking;  for  the  plans 
of  each  new  master,  (that  is,  of  each  new  agent  or 
manager  of  the  works,)  were  generally  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  destruction  of 
old  and  the  erection  of  new  works  caused  great  addi- 
tional expense.  Some  were  undertaken  which  sound 
judgment  would  have  disapproved  ;  and  others,  most 
useful,  injudiciously  destroyed."  Several  reports 
made  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  evidence  given  by  him 
and  other  parties  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  occasioned  the  Lough  Allen  mineral 
district  to  revive  suddenly  in  fame  as  a  noble  sphere 
for  the  investment  of  capital.  Before  a  year  had 
revolved,  the  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the 
Irish  Mining  Company,  and  the  Hibernian  Mining 
Company,  all  joint-stock  companies,  commenced 
operations  in  the  district,  the  first  in  the  original 
Arigna  division,  and  the  other  two  in  the  mountains 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Arigna  river.  See  article 
Connaught.  The  proceedings  of  the  new  Arigna 
company  are  so  involved  in  intricacies  connected 
with  the  formation  and  management  of  their  London 
committee,  that  any  attempt  to  det^l  them  within 
our  necessary  limits  would  be  hopellss.  Puring  7 
^ears,  or  till  February  1832,  the  results  were  most 
inauspicious ;  upwards  of  jC50,000  having  been  ex- 
pended, and  less  than  300  tons  of  iron  having  been 
produced.  But  in  a  report  before  us  of  the  year 
1838,  it  is  stated  that  the  produce  was  then  from  40 
to  50  tons  of  metal  per  week,  or  about  2,340  tons 
per  annum  ;  and  that  a  second  (furnace  was  just  about 
to  be  employed,  when  the  produce  would  amount  to 
about  60  tons  per  week,  and  bar-iron  would  be 
manufactured.  NVe  may  therefore,  in  the  words  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  "  hope  that  these  works 
on  which  public  expectation  has  been  so  often  raised 
and  as  often  disappointed,  will  at  length  become 
profitable  to  the  speculators,  as  well  as  advantageous 
to  the  labouring  population  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict." The  cost  of  conveying  each  ton  of  metal  to 
the  canal  at  Drumshambo  is  28.,  and  thence  by  canal 
to  Dublin,  9s. 

ARKANDRISH.     See  Ardcandris. 

ARK  LOW,  a  barony  in  the  south-east  of  the  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Ballinacor ;  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  New- 
castle ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  sea ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Wexford.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  16  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  7^ ;  and  its  area  is  67,357  acres. 
The  parishes  it  includes  are  the  whole  of  Arklow, 
Ballintemple,  Castle- Adam,  Dunganstown.  Enoreley, 
Kilbride,  Killahurler,  Kilpoole  and  Redcross,  and 
part  of  Drumkey,  Glenealv,  and  Kilcommon.  Pop., 
in  1831,  22,796;  in  1841*,  25,263.  Houses  3,854. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,161  ;  in 
manufJBurtures  and  trade,  1,605;  in  other  pursuits, 
674.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  4,637 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,201 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  vrrite,  4|149. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  3,421  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,125;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,513. 
The  barony  of  Arklow  gives  the  title  of  Baron,  in 
the  one  case  by  tenure,  and  in  the  other  by  creation, 
to  the  house  of  Ormonde,  and  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

ARKLOW,  a  parish  on   the  coast,  and  at  the 


southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Arklow,  to, 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Ark- 
low: see  next  article.  Length  and  breadth,  each 
3^  miles;  area,  8,127  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,511  ; 
in  1841,  6,236.  Houses  1,026.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  2,128;  in  1841,  2,963.  Houses 
502.  Three  of  its  most  renaarkable  objects  are  the 
magnificent  river  Ovoca,  which  drains  it  south-east- 
ward to  the  sea ;  the  noble,  castellated  and  wood- 
environed  mansion  of  Glenart,  which  adorns  the  bank 
of  that  stream ;  and  the  auriferous  mountain  Croghan, 
which  shoots  up  on  the  boundary  with  ca  Wexford. 
See  OvocA,  Glenart,  and  Croghan.  Shelton,  the 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  though  not  within 
the  parish,  extends  close  along  its  boundary,  and 
contributes  exulting  features  to  its  scenery.  See 
Shelton.  Ballyrane-house,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Arklow,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea- 
board  and  the  ocean.  Lambarton-house,  about  half- 
a-mile  south  of  the  town,  overlooks  an  exquisite  fore 
and  middle  ground  of  wood  and  hill  and  sea,  with 
the  magnificent  mountain-range  around  Lugnaquilla 
in  the  perspective.  Emma- Vale,  a  mansion  I  ^  mile 
west  of  the  town,  has  fine  plantations  of  its  own, 
and  looks  out  upon  a  wooded  expanse  of  800  acres 
around  Kilcarra.  Emoolew,  a  lodge  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  vies  with  Lambarton  in  its  view  of 
sea  and  mountain.  Cooladangan,  near  the  boundary 
with  CO.  Wexford,  is  a  comfortable  and  well-sheltered 
seat.  The  scenery  of  the  parish,  whether  that  within 
its  own  limits,  or  that  beheld  from  its  vantage- 
grounds,  or  that  constituted  by  the  blending  of  the 
two,  is  full  of  character,  rich  in  beauty,  and  imposing 
in  power;  but,  in  its  principal  groupings,  will  be 
noticed  in  separate  articles, — chiefly  Ballt Arthur, 
and  those  already  noted.  The  vale  of  the  Ovoca, 
with  its  flanking  hills  and  lateral  glens  and  mountain 
and  sea  perspectives,  is  such  a  natural  picture  gallery 
in  itself  that  its  contents,  in  order  to  be  estimated, 
must  be  seen  piece  by  piece.  Elsewhere,  the  paro- 
chial surface  varies,  in  the  very  prodigality  of  land- 
scape, from  the  Alpine  height,  to  the  flat  band  of 
sea-beach  or  alluvium.  From  Croghan,  whose  sum- 
mit soars  2,044  feet  above  sea-level,  the  ground  rolls 
fitfully  down  to  the  shore,  picturesquely  contoured 
in  height  and  hollow,  and  starting  up,  immediately 
on  the  coast,  in  the  low  conical  hills  called  the 
greater  and  the  smaller  Arklow  rocks.  The  soil  of 
the  parish  is  partly  light,  but  prevailingly  good.  ^ 

Arklow  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £230  158.  4|d.  A  portion  of  the 
rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for  £51  13s.  l(Md.,  is 
impropriate,  and  belongs  to  Messrs.  HoweU  and 
Johnson.  The  rectory  of  Arklow,  the  yicarage  of 
Killahurler,  and  part  of  the  vicarage  of  Kilgorman, 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Arklow.  See  Killa- 
hurler and  KiLGORM an.  Len^  and  breadth  of 
the  union,  each  5^  miles.  Gross  mcome  of  the  bene- 
fice, £304  I2s.  4d. ;  nett,  £206  5s.  lO^d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  Tht 
church  was  built  in  1810,  and  enlarged,  in  1823,  at 
the  cost  respectively  of  £1,384  12s.  3}d.,  and  of 
£1,200;  and  most  of  the  former  sum  was  lent  and 
all  the  latter  gifted,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  500 ;  attendance,  from  300  to  800.  A  Wet- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  100.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  at  one  senrioe  by 
1,400,  and  at  another  by  from  1,800  to  2,000;  and 
it  shares  with  two  chapels  in  Inch,  and  one  in  Ballin- 
temple, the  care  of  4  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Fii»- 
testants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  2,037>  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,357 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  2,246,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  A, 1 18; 
and  the  daily  schools  of  both  parish  and  union  to  1 1, 
attended  by  239  boys  and  219  girls.     One  of  the 
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•chooU  had  £30  a-year  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith ;  one  bad  £20  from  Mrs.  Prob^,  and  about 
£4  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society;  one,  a 
female  school,  was  supported  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Proby ; 
and  one,  an  infant  school,  was  supported  by  private 
contributions.  A  Protestant  Sundiay  school  had  on 
its  books  416  children ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Sun- 
day school  had  between  400  and  500.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  gave  £36  toward  the  fitting  up  of  a 
boys'  and  a  girls  school. 

ARKLOW,  a  market,  post,  and  sea-port  town, 
the  capital  of  its  cognominal  parish  and  barony,  is 
situated  B^  miles  north-nortn-east  of  Gorey,  9^ 
south-south-east  of  Rathdrum,  and  39|  south  by 
east  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  on  the  river  Ovoca, 
about  500  yards  from  the  sea.  About  65  years 
ago,  the  place  was  merely  a  fishing  hamlet,  a  col- 
lection ot  thatched  mud  cabins,  superintended  by  a 
single  slated  house.  Even  the  present  lower  town, 
or  the  division  nearest  the  sea,  and  east  of  .the 
coast  road  from  Wicklow  to  Gorev,  is  a  wretched 
segregation  of  wretched  huts,  a  huddled  assemblage 
of  squalid  hovels,  a  magnified  copy  of  a  Hottentot 
or  Caffre  kraal,  with  the  putrid  increment  of  the 
accumulated  offals  of  a  slovenly  fishery.  Mr.  Inglis, 
in  his  *  IreUind,  in  1834,'  appears  to  have  mistaken 
this  for  the  whole  town,  and,  accordingly,  says, 
'•  Arklow  is  one  of  the  poorest  villages  that  can 
well  be  seen ;  it  is  entirely  supported  by  the  her- 
ring-fishing during  the  season,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  miserably  off."  This  "  Arklow"  of 
the  superficial  tourist,  and  *•  lower  town"  of  topo- 
graphists,  is,  by  the  inhabitants,  called  "  the  Fish- 
ery." West  of  it  the  public  road  is  carried  across 
the  Ovoca,  on  a  bridge  of  19  arches.  Above  the 
bridge  commences  "  the  upper  town,"  or  the  divi- 
sion which  would  gladly  claim  to  be  the  whole  of 
Arklow,  and  which  alone  presents  to  the  eye  the 
real  features  of  a  town.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  tolerably  spacious,  slowly  ascending,  and 
placed  parallel  with  the  river.  Its  houses  are  nu- 
merously slated,  generally  neat,  and  aggregately  of 
re&pecta\)le  mediocre  character.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  crowning  a  rising  ground,  stands  the 
parish-church  ;  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  tower  and 
minarets,  from  a  design  by  the  same  architect, 
Francis  Johnson,  Esq.,  who  planned  the  beautiful 
structures  of  the  royal  chapel  and  St.  George's 
church  in  Dublin.  Iti  an  open  and  convenient 
spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  street  stands  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel ;  a  neat  square  edifice,  built  in 
1616,  and  not  unornamental  to  the  town.  On  a 
commanding  site,  overlooking  the  river,  stands  the 
barrack,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  ac 
oommodation  for  two  companies  of  soldiers,  and  the 
appendage  of  a  drill-yard.  Connected  with  it  are 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  Arklow-castle ;  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  mutilated  and  ivy-clad  tower.  This 
"a'.tle  was  erected  in  the  13th  century,  by  Theobald 
Fit z waiter,  fourth  lord  butler  of  Ireland.  In  1331, 
it  WHS  assaulted  and  captured  by  O  Toole,  but  soon 
recaptured  by  Lord  de  Bermingham ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Irish,  and 
retaken  by  the  English.  Either  originally,  or  as 
now  enlarged  or  re-edified  by  the  English,  it  pos- 
sessed seven  strong  towers,  and  was  a  fortress  of 
con^^iderable  importance.  In  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell 
raptured  it,  overturned  six  of  its  towers,  and  re- 
duced the  remainder  of  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
yawning  ruin.  Theobald  Fitzwalter,  the  founder 
of  the  castle,  founded  also  in  Arklow  a  Cistertian 
monastery,  and  colonized  it  from  the  abbey  of  Fur- 
ne'S  in  Lancashire.  The  founder  died  at  the  castle 
in  1285,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastic  church  be- 
neath  a  monument  which   bore  his  eflSgies.     The 


monastery  stood  behind  the  town ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  noble  and  extensive  series  of  buildings. 
Large  remains  of  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Archdall, 
and  some  were  to  be  seen  several  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century;  but  they 
have  quite  disappeared.  On  part  of  the  site  stood 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  parish-church.  The 
possessions  of  the  monastery  are  reported  to  have 
been  considerable;  they  included,  in  addition  to 
landed  endowments,  the  right  of  3^  flagons  of  every 
brewing  of  ale  for  sale  in  Arklow ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
solution, they  were  granted  in  perpetuity  to  John 
Travers  for  the  nominal  rent  of  2s.  2d.  Irish.  A 
fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  were  erected  in  the 
town  about  the  year  1809 ;  and  are  now  under  the 
Rathdrum  Poor-law  union.  In  1839-40,  the  fever 
hospital  received  £166  13s.  4d.,  expended  £190 
16s.  lOd.,  and  had  236  intern  patients.  The  dis. 
pensary  has  a  district  of  33,143  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  14,723;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £174 
lis.,  expended  £180  9s.  O^d.,  and  made  6,213  dit- 
pensations  of  medicine. 

Arklow  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  whole  coast 
fishery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  natural  har- 
bour formed  by  the  Ovoca  within  its  tide-bar  it  the 
only  retreat  of  boats,  and  is  unprovided  with  either 
pier  or  any  other  artificial  improvement.  All  vessels 
which  frequent  it  are  built  to  suit  its  peculiarities ; 
and  even  they  must  all  lighten  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  bar.  The  very  fishing-boats  are  obliged  to  lie 
off,  and  watch,  an  opportunity  of  passing  the  bar  on 
a  rise  of  the  wave ;  toey  seldom  or  never  enter  with- 
out striking ;  and  they  are  occasionally  compelled  to 
run  for  Wexford,  Waterford,  or  Dungarvan.  Even 
at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  the  depth  over  the  bar 
seldom  exceeds  from  4  to  5  feet.  Tet,  in  spite  of 
such  serious  disadvantages,  the  county  coast  fisheries, 
in  1836,  numbered  1,378  fishermen,  and  39  decked 
vessels  of  aggregately  1,174  tons,  153  half-decked 
vessels  of  1,425  tons,  57  open  sail-boats  with  246 
men,  and  14  row-boats,  with  48  men.  The  Arklow 
fishermen  are  so  industrious  and  enterprising,  that 
they  not  only  contrive  to  overcome  the  enormous 
disadvantage  of  wanting  a  sheltered  or  an  accessible 
harbour,  but  succeed  in  keeping  themselves  con- 
stantly employed  in  some  one  or  other  of  a  series  of 
fisheries.  They  fish  for  herrings  and  hake  between 
Mizen  Head  and  Cahore  Point,  but,  for  the  last  14 
years,  have  had  little  success  in  that  fishery ;  they 
frequent  the  Isle  of  Man  when  there  is  a  fishery 
there ;  and,  when  they  are  not  better  engaged,  they 
pursue  the  oyster-fishery  from  January  till  Septem- 
ber,  and  find  it  not  only  an  unfailing  employment, 
but  a  succedaneum  for  the  agricultural  alternative  on 
which  most  other  fishermen  in  Ireland  rely.  They 
load  their  boats  with  cnrsters,  and  proceed  to  Beau- 
maris in  Anglesey ;  ancl  having  there  laid  the  oysten 
on  banks,  they  afterwards,  at  those  periods  when 
they  are  in  good  season,  and  most  in  demand,  draw 
supplies  for  the  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. All  materials  for  boats  and  fishing-gear  are 
procured  from  Dublin ;  sails  are  purchased  in  White- 
haven ;  and,  in  1836,  boat-building  was  so  brisk  that, 
though  4s.  4d.  per  day  was  paid,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sbipwrignts  could  not  be  obtained.  In  1835, 
the  exports  of  the  town,  consisting  of  copper  ore, 
com,  herrings,  sheep,  swine,  and  beer,  amounted  in 
value  to  £3,677 ;  and  the  imports,  consisting  of  coal, 
oatmeal,  salt,  slate-stone,  iron,  tallow,  sugar,  tea, 
wines,  and  spirits,  amounted  to  £6,762  lOs.  A 
soap-work  and  some  other  small  operative  con- 
cerns exist.  Fain  are  held  on  May  l4th,  Aug.  9th, 
Sept.  25th,  and  Nov.  15th.  A  car  runs  between 
Arclow  and  Dublin,  by  way  of  Rathdrum  and  Bray  ; 
and  3  roaches  are  in  traiutit,  one  between  Dublin 
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and  Enniscorthy;  and  2,  one  of  which  it  the  mail, 
between  Dublin  and  Wexford.  Area  of  the  town, 
116  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,383;  in  1841,  3,254. 
Houses  524. 

In  1281 .  the  Irish,  in  an  action  near  Arklow,  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat  from  the  EngTish,  under  Stephen 
de  Fulbome,  bishop  of  Waterford,  and  lord  justi- 
ciary. Bot  an  incomparably  more  noted  battle,  and 
one  not  a  Httle  sangainary,  was  foaght  at  the  town 
in  1798.  A  large  body  of  rebels  wh«  had,  for  several 
days,  remained  inactive  around  Gorey,  marched 
northward  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  to 
form  a  junction  with  another  body  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  to  assault  the  town  of  Arklow.  At 
any  period  during  the  previous  four  days,  they  naight 
have  seized  the  town  without  a  blow,  pursued  its  gar- 
rison, who  were  in  retreat  toward  the  north,  and  easily 
pushed  their  way  to  the  very  core  of  the  metropofis. 
But,  previous  to  their  movement,  the  fugitive  garrison 
hud  been  remanded  and  reinforced  ;  and,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  attack,  arrived  the  regiment  of  Durham 
fencibles,  commanded  bv  the  brave  and  accomplished 
Colonel  Skerrett.  "  The  royal  force,**  says  Gordon* 
"consisted  of  1,600  men,  arranged  in  lines,  with 
artillery  in  front,  so  ai«  to  cover  three  sides  of  the 
town,  the  fourth  of  which  was  guarded  by  the  Ovoca 
river.  The  army  of  the  a^sailant^  amounted  to 
thowe  20,000,  of  whom  4,000  tn*  5,000  carried  ^uns, 
but  were  very  scantily  fnrnished  with  ammunition, 
the  want  of  which  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their 
four  days' delay  at  Gorey.  The  approach  of  a  column, 
which  advanced  by  the  sea-shore,  was  so  rapid,  that 
a  part  of  it  entered  and  fired  what  is  called  the 
Fishery,  composed  of  thatched  cabins  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  A  guard  of  yeoman  cavalry,  stationed 
in  that  quarter,  had  no  other  means  of  escape  than 
galloping  through  the  flames,  and  most  of  them  were 
so  terrified  that  the^  stopped  not  their  flight  till  they 
had  crossed  bv  swimming  their  horses,  at  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  drowning,  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Ovora.  This  body  of  assailants  was  easily  repulsed; 
but  if  a  great  force  had  been  directed  to  that  point, 
the  town  very  probably  would  have  been  taken. 
Happily,  to  the  rebel  force  where  the  main  attack 
was  directed  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  royal 
army  was  opposed,  the  Durham  regiaaent,  whose 
line  extended  across  the  fields  in  front  of  the  bar- 
rack  to  the  road  leading  from  Gorey;  General 
Needham,  the  first^  in  conmand,  had,  with  laudable 
attention  to  the  object  of  defence,  given  discretion- 
ary orders  to  Colonel  Skerrett  to  exert  Hs  abilities 
and  skin  to  the  best  of  his  jtidgment.  As  the  rebels 
at  first  poured  their  tire  from  the  shelter  of  ditdies, 
where  they  could  be  little  affected  by  the  opposite 
fire  of  the  sokfiery,  Skerrett  OMnmanded  his  men 
to  stand  with  ordered  arms,  their  left  wing  co- 
vered by  a  breastwork,  their  right  by  a  natural 
rising  of  the  ground,  until  the  eneny,  leaving  their 
cover,  should  advance  to  aa  open  attack.  Thrice 
was  made  this  attack  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  assailants  rushed  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
cannon  mouths;  but  they  were  received  with  so 
close  and  effective  a  fire,  as  to  be  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter  in  every  attempt.  During  the  whole 
engagement,  which  lasted  four  hours,  from  about  4 
o'clock  P.M.,  this  regiment  maintained  as  perfectly 
unbroken  ranks  as  a  parade,  though  sometimes 
obfiged  to  shift  ita  ground  to  avoid  being  enfiladed 
by  a  cannon,  which  was  so  well  directed  by  Esmond 
Kyan,  a  chief  among  the  insurgents,  that  by  a  shot 
from  it  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  battalion  guns  was 
broken.  At  len^^th  General  Needham,  who  had 
displayed  all  the  personal  courage  which  could  be 
useful  in  his  place,  perhaps  apprehensive  that  the 
pikemen  of  the    assailants,    none    of   whom   had 


hitherto  oome  into  action,  might,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  near  approaching  night,  make,  as  was  far  from 
impossible,  an  irresistible  onset,  sent  to  notify  to 
Skerrett  the  expediency  of  arranging  matters  for  a  re- 
treat. The  latter  returned  a  determinate  jmswer  in 
tbe  negative,  declaring  that  in  that  case  all  wouUl 
be  lost.  Fortunately  nocturnal  fighting  was  not  in 
the  plan  of  these  insurgents,  who,  exhausted  of  aoi- 
mnnition,  and  discouraged  by  the  fiiU  of  Michael 
Murphy,  a  priest,  their  principal  commander,  ceased 
from  combat  as  soon  as  darkness  cane,  and  retired 
unpursued  toward  Gorey.  As  the  rebels  could  not, 
without  fruitless  danger,  be  molested  in  their  retreat 
by  the  garrison,  they  had  sufficient  leisure  to  carr^ 
away  their  wounded.  Consequently  their  loss  is 
unknown,  but  may  have  amounted  to  300  or  400. 
Of  the  royal  troops  ako  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  is  unknown  to  me,  except  of  the  Durham 
lament,  which,  out  of  360,  lost  20  men.  The  im- 
portance of  this  repnlse  can  be  fiilly  appreciated  only 
oy  those  who  know  in  what  state  the  country  then 
was,  the  general  indiscipline  then  prevalent  in  the 
royal  army,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  capital 
would  have  been  exposed  if  the  insurgents  had 
gained  Ailclow,  and  foAowed  the  blow."  The  death 
of  the  popular  and  gallant  leader.  Father  Murphy, 
in  this  action,  was  probably  more  important  than 
even  the  repulse ;  as  It  deprived  the  insurgents  both 
of  their  nuist  intrepid  leader,  and  of  a  principal  por- 
tion of  the  moral  courage  which,  in  oomiection  with 
his  daring  and  dexterity,  they  had  hitherto  expeii- 
enced.  Murphy  pretended  to  be  supernaturally 
protected,  and  in  consequence  invulnerable;  and 
when  his  followers  showed  some  reluctance  to  rush 
to  close  quarters  with  the  deteroiined  rojralists,  be 
is  said  to  nave  shown  diem  musket  balls  with  which 
he  pretended  to  have  been  hit,  er  which  he  had 
caught  in  his  hands  and  pocketed.  While  ahoutii^ 
to  his  followers,  and  waving  a  banner  inscribed  with 
the  words  *  Liberty  or  Death,*  he  ¥vas  shot  through 
the  breast  with  a  cani«n-ball,  and  died  instantane- 
ously, within  a  few  yards  of  a  gun  with  which  a  party 
of  the  Antrim  militia  were  defending  the  entranee 
of  the  town ;  and  after  the  break  of  day,  his  body, 
which  had  lain  for  hours  on  the  spot  where  it  fell, 
was  beheaded,  thrown  among  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  some  adjoining  houses,  Aiid  afterwards  buried  in 
an  a^acent  ditch. 

ARKLOW  BANK,  an  extensive  shoal  off  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Arklow.  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster.  It  commences  5  miles  due  east  of  Kilmiehael 
Point,  a  little  within  oo.  Wexford,  and  extends,  at 
a  mean  distance  of  between  4  and  5  miles  fiKuu  the 
ooast,  9  miles  north-nortb-eastward  to  a  point  4^ 
miles  east-north-east  of  Mizen  Head.  This  bank  ii 
remarkable  for  its  oyster  and  herring  fisheries ;  and 
it  affords  also  cod  and  ling,  but  not  in  considerable 
quantities. 

ARLES,  a  small  but  pleasant  and  pietaresqae 
village,  in  the  parish  of  Killabin,  barony  of  Stteu- 
aargy.  Queen's  oo.,  Leinster.  It  stands  oo  the 
east  border  of  the  oounty,  about  4  miles  north  of 
Carlow,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Mary. 
borough.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Atd-glmt^ 
*  the  green  hilL'  Amidst  a  grove  on  the  suimnit  of 
the  tufted  height  to  which  the  name  refers,  a  cmd- 
form  and  thatched  place  of  worship  was  built  up- 
wards of  160  years  ago,  b^  a  lady  of  the  fiunily  of 
Hartpoles,  and  contained,  m  one  arm,  a  small  fune- 
real chapel  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  respect- 
able familv  of  Grace.  On  the  site  of  this  chapel 
now  stands  a  cut-stone  mausoleum,  in  imitation 
of  St.  Doulough's  church  in  co.  Dublin,  and  re- 
markable for  its  combination  of  strength,  chasteiiesa, 
and  beauty.     A  lower  and  arched  apartment  is  i)m 
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repository  of  the  dead ;   an  upper  chamber,   a1s«o  ' 
arched,  is  disposed  for  the  receptMin  of  mural  monu- 
ments;  and  the  roof,  wholly  compo^d  of  stone, 
rests  on  the  high  pointed  arch  of  the  upper  apart- 1 
ment,   and  is  imbedded  in   Roman  cement.     The 
simple  and  unostentatious  variety  of  the  pointed  style  I 
adopted,  displays  great  oorrectaess  of  taste  ;  aad  the  ' 
interior  is  chaste,  solemn,  and  imposing.    On  each  of  . 
the  exterior  flanking  walls  is  an  old  marble  monu-  ! 
ment  of  the  G  race  family ;  and  orer  the  entrance  to  : 
the  burial  vault  is  a  tablet  of  Kilkenny  marble,  with 
a  long  appropriate  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Graces  trace  their  ancestry  to  Raymond  Fit«- 
william,    surnamed    Le    Gro^,    who    accompanied 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland  in  the 
r2th  century ;  and,  through  hiiu,  they  further  trace 
it  to  Other  de  Windsor,  who  descended  from  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  was  a  Baron  of  England  in 
K)57.     Grace's  castle  in  Kilkenny,  and  a  large  tract 
of  country  lying  to  the  west  of  it,  and  still  called 
Grace's  couatry,  indicate  their  naturaliaed  position 
and  importance.     Branches  of  them  became  fixed  in 
CO.  Wexford,  at  Ballylinch,  Carney,  and  Leighan  in 
CO.  Tipperary,  and  at  Shauganah,  afterwards  called 
Gracefield,  in  Queen's  co.     Their  principal  modern 
representatives  are  the  family  of  Grace,  Barons  of 
Courtstown  and  Lords  of  Grace's  country,  and  the 
&mily  of  Fitzmaurice,  Earls  of  Kerry,  and  Mar- 
quesesof  Lansdowne.    Area  of  the  village,  14  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1881,  205;  in  1841,  231.     Houses  47. 

ARLES  and  Ballylinan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  aod  Leighlin.  It  in- 
cludes the  village  just  noticed ;  and  its  post  town  is 
Ballylinan  by  Carlow.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

ARLEY,  an  occasional  residence  of  Lord  Fam- 
ham,  on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Sheelin,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Mount  Nugent. 
The  deme&ne  around  it  and  along  the  lake  is  richly 
wooded  and  adorned ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
farms  and  farmer.^t  on  the  noble  proprietor's  circum- 
jacent estate,  indicates  the  presiding  care  of  patriot- 
ism and  beuedcence. 

ARMAGH, 

An  iniand  county  of  Ulster,  extending  from  Lougfi 
Veagh  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  Tyrone;  on  the 
north,  by  Lough  Neagh;  on  the  east,  by  Down;  on 
the  south,  bv  Louth ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Mona- 
ghan  and  *f  yrone.  The  boundary-line,  on  ^  the 
north- west,  is  the  Black  water ;  on  the  north,  is  of 
oourse  the  shore  of  the  monarch-lake  of  Ireland ; 
from  Lough  Meagh  to  Knockbnde,  a  distance  of 
about  9  miles,  is  a  series  of  well-defined  enclosure 
through  a  beautiful  and  highly  improved  country; 
from  Knock  bride  to  the  head  of  Carlingford  bay, 
or  along  much  the  greater  part  of  the  east,  is  the 
Newry  navigation ;  along  most  of  the  south,  is  a 
series  of  water-sheds,  streamlet-courses,  miserable 
enclosures  and  imaginary  marches,  aggregately  ill- 
defined,  and  extending  across  so  wiUL,  bleak,  and 
barren  a  district  a^  to  afford  small  inducement  for 
its  being  accurately  ascertained ;  along  the  north- 
west aiui  we»t,  over  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  is 
retrogradely  the  Fane  and  one  of  its  tributaries; 
over  the  next  4  miles,  is  a  chain  of  poor  fences  and 
naked  ditches;  and,  along  the  remaining  distance 
downward  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Black  water  to  Caledon,  and  the  Black  water  itself 
thence  to  the  lake.  Its  form  is  a  parallelogram  of 
24  luilea  by  II ,  with  a  considerable  triangular  pro- 


trusion at  the  north-east  corner,  a  smaller  triangulac 
protrusion  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  a  large  curved 
expansion  of  14  miles  by  7  on  the  west  side.  It  lies 
between  54<^  4'  and  54<^  30^  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 6^  5'  and  Q'^  45'  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich. Its  greatest  length,  from  Maghery  on  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  townland  of  Dromlece  near  Foxfield, 
is  25  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  Scarvah  on 
the  Newry  canal,  to  the  boundary  with  Monaghan 
near  the  village  of  Glasslough,  is  upwards  oi  16 
miles ;  it«  circumference  is  about  80  miles ;  and  its 
area,  according  both  to  Dr.  Beaufort's  estimate  and 
to  Sir  Charles  Coote's  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
county,  is  upwards  of  454  English  square  miles,  or 
290,786  English  acres ;  but  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance  Survey,  328,076  aeres,-.of  which  265,243 
acres  are  arable  land,  35,117  acres  are  uncultivated, 
8.996  acres  are  plantations,  778  acres  are  towns,  and 
17,942  acres  are  water. 

Surface.'] — A  broad  band  of  country,  bordering 
on  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Black  water,  and  expand- 
ing at  one  point  as  hi  south  as  to  the  environs  of 
the  city  of  Armagh,  is  flat,  extensively  boggy,  and 
prevailingly  dull  and  irksome.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  the  remaining  surface  is  rolling  ground,  a  sea 
of  undulations,  swells,  hillocks,  and  hilU  with  inter- 
mediate  hollows,  flats,  and  vales ;  producing,  with 
the  aids  of  wood  and  culture,  a  rich  and  constant 
variety  of  close  and  luscious  landscape.  In  this  great 
and  characterising  district,  extensive  views  are  few, 
imposing  or  brilKant  views  are  limited  and  rare, 
sublime  and  strictly  romantic  views  are  unknown ; 
but  views  such  as  please  the  eye  of  gentle  and  nicely 
cultivated  taste,  and  evoke  the  songs  of  the  melodi- 
ous but  energetic  poet,  exist  in  absolute  profusion, 
and  eventually  almost  tire  bv  continual  repetition. 
A  district,  comprehending  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  area,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southern  border,  is  prevailingly  upland,  partly  moun- 
tainous, and  nearly  all  pastoral  or  waste.  The 
Fathom  nnountains,  flanking  Newry  river  south  of 
Newry  town,  have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  820 
feet;  the  Foughal  mountains, on  the  southern  border, 
4  miles  west  of  the  former,  have  an  altitude  of  822 
feet;  the  Slieve  Girkin  or  Newry  naountains,  1|  mile 
west-north-west  of  Newry,  have  an  altitude  of  1 ,340 
feet;  the  Slieve  Gullion  mountains,  west  of  the 
Slieve  Girkin  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  vale  and  a  lake,  have  an  altitude  of  1,900 
feet ;  and  the  Fews  mountains,  extending  north  and 
south  in  the  baronies  of  their  own  name,  are  remark- 
able more  for  expanse  of  area  and  tameness  of  out- 
line, than  for  either  altitude  or  any  other  property  of 
strictlv  mountain  character.  Most  of  these  heights 
and  oi  others  which  connect  them,  exhibit  scenes  of 
wildness  and  solitude  which  ma^  be  pleasing  to  the 
anchorite,  but  are  at  best  impressive  to  either  the  mao 
of  social  habits  or  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Slieva 
Gullion  and  some  heights  on  its  western  skirts,  in- 
deed, display  escarpments,  ravines,  eliflfs,  pinnacles, 
and  general  intricacy  of  outline,  in  suflScient  amount 
to  constitute  both  force  and  character  in  the  higher 
orders  of  landscape.  Around  Slieve  Gullion,  too,  is 
hung  out  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  pano- 
ramas in  the  kingdom.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  **a  bolder  prospect  is  not  presented  in  our 
island  than  from  its  summit,  comprising  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  lakes  and  streams,  the  several 
towns  and  well-cultivated  demesnes,  toother  with 
the  bav  of  Dundalk,  where  the  declivity  is  terminat- 
ed,— these,  with  a  thousand  other  natural  beauties 
which  are  presented  to  the  view,  will  repay  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent ;  and  an  awful  and  impressive 
pleasure  is  afforded  in  contemplating  the  bold  pro- 
montories and  rugged  cliffs,  bared  by  the  tempests. 
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and  arresting  the  floating  meteors,  affording  ample 
resources  for  the  contemplative  philosopher. " 

Wattn.'] — The  great  inland  sea  on  the  north, 
shared  bv  Armagh  with  four  other  counties,  will  be 
separately  described :  see  Neagh.  A  chain  of  small 
lakes  occurs  on  the  south-west  bonier,  9  or  10  in 
number,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Ross,  St. 
Patrick's,  and  St.  Peter's.  A  still  smaller  chain  on 
tlie  western  boundary,  near  Middletou,  possesses 
some  importance  for  yielding  water-power  to  mills. 
A  tiny  kke  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Armagh, 
draws  notice  from  its  f:upplying  the  city  with  water. 
But  even  the  largest  lakes  in  the  county,  which  are 
Camlough  between  Slieve  Girkin  and  Slieve  Gullion, 
and  Clay- Lough  in  the  vicinity  of  Keady,  are  of  very 
inferior  ma^iitude  compared  to  the  fresh- water  sheets 
of  some  neighbouring  counties.  The  navigation  of 
the  Newry  canal  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that 
of  the  Ulster  canal  along  the  northern  border,  will  be 
separately  noticed :  see  Newry  and  Ulster.  The 
river  Bann,  which  continues  the  Newry  navigation  to 
Lou^h  Neagh,  has  a  north -north- westerly  course 
within  the  county  of  about  1 1  miles.  The  Black  water 
flows  north-north-eastward  along  the  boundary  with 
Tyrone,  over  a  distance  of  15  or  16  miles.  The  Callen 
and  Tall  rivulets,  which  M\  into  the  Black  water  a 
little  below  Charlemont,  but  become  confluent  about 
1^  mile  above  that  point,  have  each  a  course  of  be- 
tween 10  and  12  miles,  the  former  in  a  northerly  and 
the  latter  in  a  west-north-westerly  direction.  The 
Cushier  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Slieve  Gullion,  and 
runs  16  miles  north-north-eastward  to  the  Newry 
canal.  The  Newtown- Hamilton  river,  under  the 
successive  names  of  Whitewater,  Tullyvallen  river, 
and  Creaghan  river,  runs  14  miles  southward  past 
the  town  of  Newtown-Hamilton,  and  passes  into 
Louth  to  inosculate  with  the  sea  at  the  head  of  Dun- 
dalk  bay.  Taree  or  MuUybawn  river,  flows  9  miles 
parallel  with  the  former,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
passes  away  to  become  tributary  to  it  in  Louth.  The 
Fane,  upon  the  south-western  boundary,  is  exclusive 
of  its  affluent,  connected  with  the  county  over  only 
about  7  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  across  a  wing  of 
Monaghan  and  the  body  of  Louth  to  the  sea  at  Lur- 
gan  Green.  These  streams,  and  ako  the  minor  ones 
of  Camlough,  Tynan,  and  Fleury,  will  be  more  fully 
noticed  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

Ctifnate."] — The  gentle  undulation  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  county,  the  regularity  of  declination 
to  the  valleys,  and  comparative  rapidity  of  gradient 
in  the  water-courses,  the  warm  and  irretentive  pro- 
perties of  the  prevailing  soil,  and  extensive  expansion 
of  gravelly  or  limestone  subsoil,  the  absence  of  any 
noticeable  extent  of  marsh,  the  prevalence  and  almost 
profusion  of  bosky  fences  around  the  fields,  and  shel- 
tering orchards  around  the  peasants*  houses,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mountains  farther  north  than  those  of 
Fews  to  interrupt  the  vernal  north-east  winds,  the 
protection  of  the  bieldy  and  broad  screen  of  heights 
along  the  southern  border,  and  the  umbrella-service 
of  the  lofty  mountains  in  Down  from  Moume  to 
Slieve  Croob,  which  arrest  the  heavv  clouds  and  the 
violent  and  moist  gales  from  the  Insh  sea,  and  pre- 
vent most  of  their  force  from  reaching  Armagh,  are 
circumstances,  which,  in  their  joint  influence,  render 
the  climate  of  this  countv  at  once  more  mild,  genial, 
drv,  and  healthy,  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
Ulster.  The  harvest,  in  consequence,  is  from  10  to 
14  days  earlier  than  in  some  neighbouring  counties. 
South-east  winds  are  the  most  violent,  moist,  and 
prolonged ;  they  seldom  bring  fair  weather,  and  are 
often  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain ;  and  they 
prevail  during  the  winter  months,  and  frequently  do 
not  abate  till  spring  is  far  advanced.  North-east 
winds,  when  they  prevail  in  March,  very  materially 


retard  vegetation,  and  are  most  pernicious  to  fruit- 
trees,  and  to  almost  all  the  tenants  of  the  garden ; 
and  they  have  been  observed  to  be  now  more  severe 
than  during  the  labours  of  a  former  generation. 
The  medium  temperature  at  the  Armagh  observatory 
is  49  5°. 

MinerahJ] — Excepting  in  a  small  part  of  the 
Slieve  Gullion  range,  all  the  upland  district  in  the 
south-east  of  the  county,  including  the  Slieve  Girkin, 
the  Fathom,  and  the  Newry  mountains,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  granite.  Some  small  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newrv  are  sienitic.  The  vale  between 
Slieve  Girkin  and  Slieve  Gullion,  and  a  band  ot 
country  about  1|  mile  in  mean  breadth  and  about  17 
miles  in  length,  which  curves  round  the  skirt  of  the 
granite  district,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  by  the  west  side  of  Slieve  Gullion  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Newry  mountains,  consist  variously 
of  rocks  metamorphosed  b^  granitic  protrusion,  of 
serpentine  or  crystalline  micaceous  schist,  of  mica- 
ceous shining  schist,  of  siliceous  schist,  and  of  argil- 
laceous  schist  passing  into  greenstone  or  greenstone 
slate.  The  remaining  district  south  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  two  triangular  northerly  projections, 
the  one  immediately  east  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  or  around  and  north  of  Tan- 
deragee, — districts  jointly  constituting  the  larger  moi- 
ety of  the  county,  consist  principally  of  grey  wackeand 
greywacke  slate,  or  at  least  are,  in  all  their  extent, 
characterized  by  the  transition  series.  The  part  of 
the  Slieve  GuUion  range  which  we  remarked  as  an 
exception  to  the  granitic  formation,  consists  of  old  red 
sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate.  A  district 
comprehending  about  64  or  70  square  miles,  and  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  dty  of  Armagh,  but  also  send- 
ing a  narrow  belt  along  the  western  boundary  to  a 
point  5  miles  south  of  the  dty,  consists  of  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone.  A  district  of  11  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  averagely  about  4^  from  north 
to  south,  almost  equally  bisected  by  the  river  Bann, 
and  lying  around  the  towns  of  Lurgan  and  Porta- 
down,  consists  of  tabular  trap.  This  district  is  the 
continuous  offshoot,  and  the  southern  termination  of 
the  great  trap-field  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and 
Down ;  and  exhibits,  we  presume — though  we  want 
precise  information— the  same  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  as  are  witnessed  in  the  south  of  Antrim : 
see  Antrim  Countt.  The  district  along  Lough 
Neagh  is  of  the  tertiary  formation,  but  has  been  no- 
ticed by  antidpation  in  the  minen&logical  section  of 
our  article  on  Antrim. 

The  rocks  of  the  county  are,  in  comparatively  a 
very  small  degree,  metalliferous  or  otherwise  subser- 
vient to  economical  purposes.  Lead,  though  trace- 
able in  various  places,  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tity only  around  Ready,  and  even  there  has  ceased 
to  be  mined.  Ironstone  is  found  rich  in  contents  but 
not  great  in  amount.  Other  forms  of  iron  ore  appear 
to  exist,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  invite  inves- 
tigation with  a  view  to  mining.  Regulus  of  man- 
ganese and  antimony  have  been  seen  in  a  very  few 
and  limited  spots.  Soapstone,  coloured  earus,  a 
variety  of  ochres,  and  the  clays  in  the  tertiary  for- 
mation, rank  amon^  the  useful  minerals.  Itlarble  of 
fisir  quality  is  quamed  from  the  limestone  beds  in  th* 
vidnity  of  Armagh.  The  limestone,  as  raised  and 
burned  for  manure,  is  the  grand  article  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  sandstone  of  ue  county,  though  occa- 
sionally applicable  to  such  purposes  as  rude  roasonrj 
or  coarse  grinding-stones,  is  not  esteemed  by  stone* 
cutters,  or  in  request  as  a  building  material. 

5ot7.]— -So  great  a  variety  of  soil  exists,  that  only 
a  very  general  notice  of  it  can  be  attempted  within 
our  necessarily  narrow  limits.  Though  forminff 
pendicles  of  sterility,  and  little  expanses  of  BMMMiah 
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or  mountain  wildernesft,  the  general  soil  is  notwith- 1 
standing  excellent, — occasionally  prime,  prevailingly 
fertile,  and  rarely  incapable  of  improvement  and  , 
cultivation.  A  sandy  loam  is  probablv  of  rarer  oc-  ', 
currence  than  an^  other  soil ;  and  yet  loam  of  other 
varieties  predommates,  and  generally  lies  on  an  ir- 
retentive subsoil.  The  valleys  have  naturally  a 
rich  and  loamy  soil,  very  grassy,  producing  in  great 
luxuriance,  and  even  rankness,  the  poa  fluitans  or 
water-fescue  grass,  yet  neither  marshy  nor  yielding 
fliany  aquatic  plants.  The  southern  declivities  of 
the  hills  and  swells  are  carpeted  with  such  rich 
natural  grasses,  that  cattle  show  great  reluctance  to 
leave  them  for  a  fresh  pasture  on  a  northern  ex- 
posure. Though  much  of  the  uplands  is  yet  clothed 
with  heath,  ferns,  and  kindred  herbage,  very  little  is 
carpeted  with  moits,  orof  a  character  akin  to  turf -moor. 
Even  the  entire  bog  of  the  county  would,  if  equally 
distributed,  be  little  if  any  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  current  local  demand  for  fuel ;  and  occu- 
pies, to  any  extent,  the  place  of  a  soil  to  be  re- 
claimed and  cultivated,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
being  largely  aggregated  in  particular  localities.  As 
to  the  vastly  preponderating  district  of  naturally 
arable  ground,  the  soil  of  the  hilly  portion  is,  for  the 
most  part,  deep  and  retentive,  but  superincumbent 
on  such  gravelly  strata,  as,  when  trenched  up,  affords 
all  the  resources  of  improvement, — the  limestone 
portion  is  very  grateful  both  in  tillage  and  in  meadow, 
red  in  colour  at  Armagh,  shading  off  to  white  as  it 
recedes  to  the  west,  and  forming  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  a  very  deep  brown  loam,  so  very  rich  as  to 
be  almost  a  perennial  soil,  yielding  great  crops  with- 
out any  manure, — the  eastern  or  Orior  barony  por- 
tion is  a  light  friable  stony  earth,  now  sternly  silicc- 
ou'>.  now  mixedly  argillaceous,  and  often  superin- 
cumbent immediately  on  rock, — the  low,  flat,  and 
oon:>iderably  boggy  portion  in  the  north,  is  partly 
sheer  bog,  convertible  into  red  ashes,  and  easily  re- 
claimable,  and  partly  a  light  moor  on  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  clay,  with  a  suflicient  declination  to  facili- 
tate draining, — and  the  great  north-east  portion,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  baronies  of  0*Neilland,  is  a  rich 
deep  brown  loam,  lying  on  clay  or  ^avel,  and  highly 
improveable  bv  the  application  of  lime. 

Eitaies  an  J  Farms.} — The  estates  of  the  county 
consist  of  freehold,  church,  and  college  lands ;  and 
the  second  and  third,  in  many  parts,  considerably 
exceed  the  first.  Leases  in  perpetuity  are  few  in 
number  and  small  in  value.  Some  leases  are  for 
three  lives  or  31  years;  but  greatly  the  majority  are 
for  one  life  only,  or  for  21  years  and  a  life.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the  very  great 
density  of  population,  land  is  in  such  high  demand 
that,  even  40  years  ago,  a  well-situated  small  estate 
currently  brought  in  the  market  from  25  to  30  years' 
Durchase ;  and  at  that  period,  the  average  rental  of 
the  cultivated  districts  was  about  25s.  per  English 
acre. — Most  of  the  larger  proprietors'  mansions  are 
modernized  castles,  quite  in  the  old  st^le  of  architec- 
ture :  and  they  generally  occupy  low  sites  at  the  base 
of  hills,  and  display  the  wealth  more  than  the  taste 
of  their  owners.  Though  most  of  the  more  modern 
mansions  are  large,  nearly  all  are  neat  or  handsome, 
and  a  few  are  both  capacious  and  noble.  The  farm- 
house of  a  character  prevalent  in  England  and  Low- 
land Scotland,  or  of  a  class  intermediate  between  the 
gentleman's  house  and  the  peasant's  cottage,  exists 
in  such  few  specimens  as  scarcely  to  challenge  notice. 
Even  the  better  sort  of  prevailing  &rm-house  is  a 
mere  thatched  cottage,  of  stone  and  mortar  walls, 
disposed  in  kitchen,  workshop,  and  one  or  more  bed- 
cloiicts,  and  accompanied  unuer  the  same  roof-tree, 
by  row-house,  pig-sty,  and  perhaps  a  stable.  Houses, 
whose  inmates  attend  little  or  subordinately  to  agri- 


culture, and  largely  to  the  linen  manufacture,  are 
usually  neat,  cleanly,  and  comfortable.  The  poorer 
cottages  are,  for  the  most  part,  white-washed,  well- 
thatched,  and  accompanied  by  a  trimly  enclosed  and 
thriftily  dressed  kitchen-garden.  The  miserable 
hovel,  presenting  so  sad  a  spectacle  in  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  whether  the  hut  of  the  appaUinff 
bog-hole  character,  or  the  cabin  of  the  haggard  and 
squalid  kind  which  cowers  shiveringly  in  the  breeie, 
is,  in  its  worst  features,  quite  unknown  in  Armagh^ 
and,  even  in  its  mitigated  form,  occurs  more  seldom 
than  probably  in  any  other  county  in  Ulster. — Farms, 
if  the  tiny  parcels  of  land  usually  held  by  agricul- 
tural tenants  may  be  dignified  with  that  name,  do 
not  average,  throughout  the  arable  parts  of  the 
countv,  more  than  5  acres;  they  possibly  average 
even  less ;  and,  Lilliputian  as  the^  are,  they  suffer, 
in  many  instances,  virtual  subdivibion  between  the 
head  ot'  a  family  and  one  or  more  married  children. 
He,  however,  who  should  infer  from  the  smallnesa 
of  the  holdings  the  penury,  idleness,  or  unenterpris* 
ing  spirit  of  the  tenants,  would  be  guilty  of  hasty 
and  utterlv  incorrect  induction ;  for  he  would  forget 
at  once  the  high  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  peculiar 
arts  of  husbanding  mere  pendicles  of  land,  and  the 
general  practice  of  combining  the  pursuits  of  agrl* 
culture  with  the  work  of  the  loom,  or  some  other 
department  of  productive  labour.  Tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  occupied  as  bleaching-greens ; 
still  larger  and  more  numerous  tracts  are  farmed  for 
the  raising  of  provisions  to  knots  or  communities  of 
persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture;  very 
large  tracts  are  disposed,  for  the  mingled  purposes 
of  utility  and  ornament,  in  gentlemen's  demesne 
grounds  ;  and  the  Fews  mountains,  as  well  as  other 
pastoral  districts,  are  distributed  in  extensive  grazing 
farms.  The  enclosures  which  prevail  are  incompar- 
ably richer  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
puny  average  amount  of  the  holdings,  and  are  even 
such  as  would  do  honour  to  some  British  districu  of 
farming  aristocracy.  Thorn  fences  are  very  common, 
well-trained,  well-dressed,  and  of  neat  and  sheltering 
aspect ;  and,  owinp^  to  the  smallness  of  the  fields,  the 
interspersion  of  single  trees,  and  the  great  prev». 
lence  of  little  tufts  of  orchard  ^ound,  they  give 
the  country  a  warm,  woody,  and  joyous  appearance. 
Paling,  so  common  in  Britain,  so  starchedly  formal, 
so  stiffly  unpicturesque,  and  eventually  so  ricketty 
and  broken-toothed,  is  nearly  unknown  in  Armagh. 
Sunk  fences  occur  only  in  demesne  grounds;  and 
there  they  are  peculiarly  estimable,  completely  serv- 
ing their  characteristic  object,  without  either  mar- 
ring the  natural  contour  of  the  surface,  interfering 
with  its  beauties,  or  obstructing  the  general  pros- 
pect  In  1841,  the  number  of  farms  of  from  1  acre 

to  5  acres  each  in  extent,  was  11,632 ;  from  5  to  15 
acres,  9,428;  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,072;  and  up- 
wards  of  30  acres,  666.  But  this  statement  is  ex- 
clusive of  all  out-districts. 

Affriculturt.'} — Amidst  a  chaotic  mass  of  what  we 
either  know  or  strongly  suspect  to  be  misrepresenta- 
tion, there  is  before  us,  of  a  kind  on  which  we  can 
rely,  no  later  a  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Armagh, 
than  that  in  Sir  Charles  Coote's  Statistical  Survev* 
published  in  1804.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply 
give  the  substance  of  Sir  Charles'  information,  and 
add,  from  good  authority,  a  general  statement  re- 
specting improvements  which  have  been  made,  end 
are  in  progress. — Tillage,  on  the  small  farms,  is 
effected,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  spade ;  and, 
when  properly  conducted,  serves  better  than  that  bv 
the  plougn,  and  also  saves  manure.  Wheat,  whtea 
is  a  very  general  crop  in  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and 
O'Neilland,  yields,  on  an  average,  160  stones  per 
statute  acre ;  oats,  which  are  the  great  cereal  cnp 
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throughout  the  county,  yield  168  stones ;  and  barley, 
fltix,  and  pot4itoes,  yield  respectively  124,  90,  and 
2,000  stones.  Courses  of  crops,  excepting  approved 
and  judicious  ones  practised  by  proprietors  and  the 
welUinformed,  are  too  generally  of  the  scourging 
kind,  which  defy  all  nurture  of  the  soil,  and  attempt 
to  secure  present  advantage  without  compreben- 
fiively  regarding  aggregate  profit.  One  example  is, 
first,  potatoes  on  a  lea,  stubble  ploughed,  and  man- 
ured with  dung;  second,  flax;  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  oats,  all  prepared  by  two  ploughings  and  two 
harrowiiigs.  Another  example  is,  first,  potatoes; 
second,  wheat,  sowed  immediately  in  the  potatoe 
fallow,  and  always  trenched  in;  third  and  fourth, 
oats.  Another  course,  practised  on  very  fine  ground, 
exhibits  flax,  barley,  and  two  crops  of  oats;  the 
barley  prepared  with  two  ploughings  and  harrowings, 
but  more  frequently  with  trenching.  Plain  fiiUow- 
ing  is  scarcely  known.  The  average  proportion  of 
crops,  suppoiiUig  one-fifth  of  a  farm  of  5  acres  to  be 
reserved  as  cow-pasture,  exhibits  2  acres  of  oats,  1 
acre  of  potatoes,  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  wheat, 
and  one- fourth  of  an  acre  of  flax;  and,  supposing 
two-fifths  to  be  kept  in  grass,  it  exhibits  l|  acre 
of  oats,  1  acre  of  potatoes,  and  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
of  flax.  A  portion  of  the  potatoe  ground  of  the 
preceding  season  is  always  sown  in  flax;  and  the 
remainder  is  appropriated  sometimes  to  wheat,  and 
sometimes  to  barley.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  agricultural  economy  as 
practised  in  1804.  But  now  the  produce  in  cereal 
crops  is  probably  60  per  cent,  greater  than  at  that 
penod ;  excellent  corn  and  green  crops  are  produced 
even  in  the  granitic  district;  the  intermixture  of 
green  and  cereal  crops  in  regular  approved  and  pro- 
fitable systems  of  rotation,  is  extensively  practised  ; 
improvements  in  tillage,  manuring,  field-dressing, 
and  other  departments,  have  been  largely  accom- 
plished ;  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  very  much  de- 
clined ;  the  la£v-bed  method  of  potatoe-culture  has 
been  extensively  superseded  by  the  drill  method ; 
sub-letting  and  the  con-acre  system  are  much  on  the 
decline ;  the  principle  is  recognised,  and,  so  far  as 
comports  with  the  people's  peculiar  condition,  has 
been  somewhat  acted  on,  of  consolidating  small  hold- 
ings ;  and,  in  general,  agriculture,  both  as  a  science 
and  as  an  art,  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  highly 
creditable  to  the  county,  proportionably  very  much 
greater  than  in  some  boasted  districts  of  England, 
and  so  steady  and  expansive  as  to  augur  none  of  the 
long  pauses  of  complacent  inertion,  or  the  fitful 
alternations  of  advance  and  stationariness  which  have 
characterized  it  in  some  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  im- 
provement in  Britain.  A  skilful  farmer  from  Low- 
land Scotland  or  most  parts  of  England  would  s^l, 
in  traversing  the  county,  detect  one  or  two  prime 
matters,  and  several  second-rate  ones,  which  stoutly 
call  for  reform ;  but,  were  he  a  liberal  and  candid 
man,  and  inclined  to  allow  for  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  county  labours,  he  would 
observe  much  more  to  admire,  and  something  even 
to  reprove  the  extensive  farmers  of  more  favoured 
lands. 

Several  days  after  completing  what  we  had  to  say  on 
the  county  of  Armagh,  we  obtained  possession  of  the 
voktminous  Reports  of  *'  Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland ; 
and,  turning  to  their  **  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  State  of  Agriculture,"  we  were  so  much  gratified 
with  their  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  barony 
of  Lower  Fews,  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
entire  county,  that  we  resolved,  while  allowing  our 
article  to  remain  just  as  it  was  written,  to  dovetail 
into  it  a  few  of  the  Commissioners'  remarks ;  and,  in 
order  that  continuity  may  be  only  once  broken,  we 


shall  here  place  all  onr  quotations  in  a  single  group. 
*'  Agriculture  appears  to  have  made  great  advances 
in  a  few  years  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Fews  in  particular.**  '*  The  farms 
in  this  barony  are  mostly  very  small,  say  3  to  10 
English  acres,  upon  which  a  man  and  his  wife  sub- 
sist by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  in  soma 
cases  obtaining  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the  same 
ground,  viz.,  winter  tares  followed  by  turnips  or 
cabbages,  and  rape  followed  by  tares,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, or  cabbages ;  these  crops  are  succeeded  by  grain 
or  flax  the  next  year,  on  which  clover  is  sown  for 
mowing  and  stall-feeding.  The  crops  of  clover, 
tares,  odibages,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  rape,  are  sown 
at  such  periods  and  to  such  extent  as  will  command 
a  full  supply  of  green  food  and  turnips  throughout 
the  whole  year.  According  to  the  improved  system, 
the  green  food  is  mowed  or  shorn,  and  given  to  the 
cattle  in  the  house.  By  this  economical  mode  of 
using  it,  one  acre  will  support  as  many  cattle  as 
three  acres  when  grazed,  and  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  affording  profitable  employment  to  the  wives 
and  children.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  en- 
abling the  small  formers  and  cottiers  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two.  This  practice  of  raising  green  crops  for  the 
summer  food  of  cattle  in  the  house  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  general  one  in  use  in  England,  of  allowing 
the  cattle  to  roam  at  large  in  the  pastures,  as  it  not 
only  admits  of  more  cattle  being  fed  in  the  same 
farm,  but  by  the  accumulation  ot  manure  the  pro- 
duce in  grain  has  also  increased.**  **  A  man  here  oc- 
cupying 20  to  50  acres  is  considered  a  large  farmer, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  a  farm  of  20  acres 
or  upwards  will  not  be  able  to  produce  as  much  food 
in  proportion  as  one  under  that  size.**  "  The  soil  is 
in  general  a  fertile  friable  loam,  upon  a  moderately 
retentive  subsoil,  and  well-adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  as  well 
as  all  kind  of  grain  and  flax ;  oats  predominate.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  is — wheat,  16  to  18  cwt. ; 
oats,  15  to  17  cwt. ;  barley,  17  to  19  cwt. ;  pota- 
toes, 8  to  10  tons ;  flax,  30  to  40  stones.'*  "  Great 
labour  has  been  bestowed  in  taking  down  crooked 
fences,  or  meerings,  as  they  are  called,  between  one 
farm  and  another,  and  malung  them  straight,  laying 
each  fiirm  compact  and  square,  thereby  facilitating 
the  operation  of  ploughing  and  working  the  land. 
Many  internal  fences  have  also  been  removed,  as 
where  no  pasturing  is  admitted  they  are  useless; 
these  have  been  converted  into  productive  arable 
land :  every  comer  is  also  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  even  in  the  mountain  district  patches 
of  land,  amongst  rocks  inaccessible  to  horses,  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  hand.  The  country,  when  seen  fron. 
any  elevation,  is  one  continuous  patchwork  of  grain 
and  potatoes,  densely  crowded  with  habitations.** 
"Red  clover  and  Pacey's  perennial  rjre-grass  are 
almost  the  only  artificial  grass  seeds  sown  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  barony,  that  is,  on  the  low  and  good 
lands ;  but  on  the  moory  ground  near  the  mountains, 
where  the  land  is  worth  about  7s.  or  10s.  per  acre, 
they  prefer  what  they  call  the  white  grass,  HoUmM 
lanatu9.  Mr.  Blaker  showed  us  a  patch  of  Italian 
rye-grass  in  the  Earl  of  Gosford*s  demesne,  which 
was  very  luxuriant,  leafy,  and  succulent,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  benefit.**  "  Many  of  the  imple- 
menU  used  in  this  barony  have  undergone  consid- 
erable improvement,  particularly  the  plough,  the 
improved  iron  one  having  superseded  a  dumsy 
wooden  one.  The  old  cars  have  nearly  all  ifis. 
appeared,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  light 
one-horse  cart,  to  which  they  iudiciously  attach  (he 
horse  as  near  as  possible  to  his  work;  the  horse 
now  draws  15  or  20  cwt  with  the  same  ease  that 
he  frequently  drew  10  or  12  cwt,  independently  of 
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the  great  improvement  in  the  roads  which  has  in 
many  places  been  made.** 

Zdve  "Stvck."] — The  -horned  cattle  of  the  county 
are  light,  seldom  exceeding  3  or  4  cwt.  The  cows 
are  chosen  rather  for  milk  than  for  feeding ;  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  milk  being  intended,  not  for 
the  dairy,  but  for  domestic  consumption,  they  are 
usually  esteemed  in  the  degree,  not  of  their  milk's 
quaKty,  but  of  its  quantity.  They  yield,  on  the 
average,  about  two  quarts  in  winter,  and  ten  quarts 
in  summer ;  and,  were  their  pasture  not  so  much 
limited  by  the  smallness  of  their  farms,  they  would 
yield  greatly  more.  Though  no  farms  are  devoted 
eKcIasively'to  the  dairv,  ana  most  devote  to  it  scarce 
the  moiety  of  the  produce  of,  on  the  average,  I  or  1  ^ 
acre  of  fmsture,  a  very  considerable  aggregate  of 
butter  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Armagh  and  Newry 
for  exportation.  The  fattening  of  black  cattle  for 
the  market  is  unknown  among  the  farmers  of  any 
ground  capable  of  tillage,  and  is  practised  to  so  limit- 
ed an  extent  even  in  the  uplands,  as  hardly  to  con- 
stitute a  regular  trade.  Such  stock  as  are  designed 
for  the  shambles,  are  selected  simply  for  bulk  and 
bone,  and  with  reference  solely  to  prospective  weight. 
Improvements  in  the  breed  of  black  cattle,  or  intro- 
ductions of  foreign  and  superior  varieties,  are  so 
limited  as  not  to  require  notice.  Horses  are  very 
seldom  bred  in  the  county,  and  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Fermanagh  and  Connaught.  Those  most  es- 
teemed by  the  farmer  are  short-legged,  nimble,  and 
active,  and  often  are  preposterously  worked  at  the 
age  of  two  years  ;  and  these  in  request  for  the  saddle 
are  very  generally  a  dwarfish,  hardy,  sure-footed 
breed,  with  little  show  of  strength,  but  possessing 
great  power  of  endurance.  The  native  Irish  '  gar- 
ron,'  slender  in  bene,  and  remarkable  for  speed  and 
hardiness,  are  bred  in  the  mountains,  and  used  chiefly 
around  Newry  and  along  the  western  border.  The 
carriage  and  saddle-horses  of  the  gentry  are  imported 
from  the  best  markets,  and  frequently  procured  at 
very  high  prices. — The  native  sheep  are  very  coarse 
and  ill-sbapen,  light  in  weight  and  coarse  m  wool, 
and  both  horned  and  hornless ;  but,  though  capable 
of  surprising  improvement  when  brought  down  to 
low  or  rich  pastures,  they  are  an  object  of  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  subordinate  attention.  The  Con- 
naught  sheep  is  generally  reared  in  large  numbers 
within  the  demesnes  of  the  man  of  fortune  and  the 
wealthy  bleacher ;  and  is  kept  in  very  small  num- 
bers, for  a  brief  period,  and  solely  for  sake  of  the 
fleece,  by  a  portion  of  the  small  farmers.  Goats  are 
numerous  and  wild  in  the  mountains ;  and  may  else- 
where be  seen,  in  extensive  dispersion,  one  by  one, 
browsiog  within  a  limited  range  of  jack-cord,  by  the 
sides  or  on  the  tops  of  enclosures.  The  native  hog 
is  narrow,  long-legged,  long-sided,  and  sharp-snouted ; 
but  it  has  been  improved  by  a  cross  with  the  Berk- 
shire breed.  Pigs,  though  not  fed  in  herds,  are  so 
universally  diffused,  or  enter  so  uniformly  into  the 
small  him  economy,  as  to  yield,  throughout  the 
county,  a  very  great  aggregate  of  perk.  Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  fed  in  the  mountains ;  turkeys 
are  numerously  reared  on  the  small  farms,  but  are 
generally  sold  when  pouts;  and  chickens  may  be 
seen  around  almost  every  cottage.  Pigeons  are  no 
object  of  attention.  Rabbits  are  very  limitedly 
protected.  In  1841,  the  total  of  horses  and  mules 
was  12,323  ;  of  cattle,  35,0H9  ;  of  sheep,  5,042  ;  of 
pigs.  28,236;  of  poultry.  150,209;  of  asses,  263;— 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  horses  and  mules 
was  ;f98,584;  of  the  asses,  £263;  of  the  cattle, 
£227,949;  of  the  >.heep.  £5,546;  of  the  pigs, 
£35,-295 ;  of  the  poultry.  £3,756  ;— in  all,  £371.393. 
But  these  statements  are  exclusive  of  live  stock  to 
the  value  of  £1 1,354  in  the  civic  districts. 


Tfbo(/«.]— Armagh  is  too  densely  peopled  and  too 
nnich  a  manufacturing  county  to  have  almost  any 
spare  ground  for  wood.  Planting  has  been  practised 
chiefly  for  ornament,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined to  demesnes ;  and  natural  wood,  except  in  some 
patches  among  the  mountains,  or  coppices  along  the 
margin  of  streams,  was  long  ago  all  but  totally  de- 
stroyed. Yet  many  districts,  particularly  in  the 
barony  of  Armagh,  are  highly  embellished  with  both 
old  and  yonng  trees ;  and,  from  a  cause  which  we 
formerly  named,  the  profusion  of  orchard  clumps  and 
the  prevalence  of  quickset  enclosure,  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  would,  on  a  cursory  view,  be 
pronounced  by  a  stranger  better  wooded  than  many 
an  equal  extent  of  territory  which  has  five  or  even 
ten  times  its  number  of  trees.  The  orchards  aggre- 
gately afford  so  large  a  supply  of  fruit  for  the  mar- 
ket as  to  have  won  for  the  county  the  designation  of 
the  Orchard  of  Ireland.  The  total  extent  of  woods, 
in  184 1 ,  exclusive  of  detached  trees,  was  8,996  acres ; 
and  of  these  406  acres  were  oak,  19  ash,  10  elm,  17 
beech,  212  firs,  5.549  mixed  plantations,  and  2,783 
orchards.  The  number  of  detached  trees  was  406.075 ; 
and  had  they  been  amassed  into  woods,  they  would 
have  occupied  2,538  acres. 

Manufactures."] — In  Armagh  and  the  other  towns, 
brewing,  chandling,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  and  the  va- 
rious arts  of  handicraft  are  practised  for  the  supply  of 
the  local  market.  Woollen  goods  are  manufactured 
throughout  the  county,  yet  only  for  domestic  use,  and 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  more  than  probably 
one-tenth  of  the  demand.  A  fabric  called  *  Unions,' 
produced  from  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  flax,  has,  of 
late  years,  been  somewhat  extensively  woven  for 
exportation.  But  at  once  the  staple  trade,  a  general 
and  prime  means  of  support,  and  a  pursuit  associated 
to  a  large  extent  with  that  of  agriculture,  is,  and 
long  has  been,  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  total 
value  of  pieces  in  packs  and  boxes,  produced  in  the 
county,  and  marked  in  the  Dublin  Linen  Hall,  be- 
tween the  years  1792  and  1802,  averaged  £209,079 
19s.  ll^d.  per  annum  ;  the  total  estimated  value  of 
the  whole  linen  trade,  in  1804,  was  £300,000 ;  and 
the  total  value  of  unbleached  linen  sold  in  the  county, 
in  the  years  1821-24,  and  exhibited  in  the  returns  of 
the  seal-oflScers  and  inspectors  of  the  late  Linen 
Board,  averaged  £576,332  lOs.  per  annum.  Though 
the  means  of  authentic  information  ceased  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Linen  Board  in  1824,  yet  the  re- 
turns of  the  collectors  of  customs  indicate  a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  linen  exported  from  Ulster, 
between  1825  and  1835;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Antrim,  no  county  is  likely  to  have  contributed  more 
to  the  increase  than  Armagh.  The  fabrics  produced 
are  cambrics,  lawns,  diapers,  damasks,  chequers,  and 
a  great  variety  of  plain  linens.  The  weavers  of  the 
finest  goods  have  both  their  residences  and  their 
markets  in  the  north ;  and  the  weavers  of  the  coarse 
fabrics  are  diffused  chiefly  along  the  western  border. 
Hand-loom  weaving  still  maititains  predominance ; 
and  two  or  more  looms  are  usually  found  in  one  cot- 
tage. Yet  the  introduction  to  Britain  of  machinery 
for  spinning  flax  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
Armagh,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  locally  copied. 
Spinners  cannot  now  earn  more  than  Is.  6d.  per 
week ;  and  weavers,  who  formerly  earned  2s.  a-day 
with  ease,  or  2s.  6d.  with  exertion,  have  now  aver- 
age earnings  of  only  about  Is. 

Fairs.] — The  pnncipal  fairs  at  present  held  within 
the  county  are  the  following: — Acton,  May  4  and 
Dec.  11  ;  Armagh,  1st  Tuesday  of  every  month; 
Ballinaglera,  Jan.  5,  May  8,  June  8,  Aug.  12,  Oct. 
2,  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  11  ;  Black watertown,  2d  Wed- 
nesday  of  every  month ;  Camlough,  3d  Monday  of 
every  month;  Charlemont,  May  12,  Aug.  16,  and 
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Nov.  12;  Clare,  May  12;  Jonesborougb,  June  4, 
Aug.  14,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec.  3 :  Read^,  2d  Friday  of 
every  month;  Killyleagh,  last  Friday  of  every 
month  ;  Lurgan,  Aug.  5  and  6,  and  Nov.  22  and  23 ; 
Markethill,  3d  Friday  of  every  month.  May  6,  and 
Oct.  26;  Middleton,  1st  Thursday  of  every  month, 
end  Nov.  28 ;  Newtown- Hamilton,  last  Saturday  of 
every  month,  and  Nov.  7;  Poyntz-Pass,  Jan.  4, 
Feb.  8,  March  7,  April  4,  May  2,  June  6,  July  4, 
Aug.  I,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7.  and  Dec.  5;  Porta- 
down,  3d  Saturday  of  every  month,  April  20,  June 
8.  and  Nov.  12 ;  Port-Norris,  2d  Monday  of  every 
month;  Richhill,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  8,  March  3  and  14, 
April  II,  June  13,  July  U  and  26,  Sept  12,  and 
Oct.  10  and  15. 

Communications.'] — The  roads  of  the  county  are 
in  general  good  and  well  kept;  and  they  are  so 
abundantly,  minutely,  and  intncately  ramified  as  to 
be  describable  only  by  means  of  a  road  map.  One 
principal  line  runs  parallel  with  the  Newry  canal, 
and  forks  toward  Lurgan  and  Portadown;  good 
roads  connect  all  the  towns  and  large  villages ;  and 
principal  roads  radiate  from  Armagh  toward  Dun- 
gannon,  Moy,  Lurgan,  Tanderagee,  Acton,  Newry, 
Dundalk,  Castleblaney,  Keady,  and  Tynan,  and  pass 
away,  in  most  instances,  to  large  towns  or  sea- ports 
at  a  distance.  Water-communication  is  maintained 
with  Belfast  and  its  bay  through  the  Bann  and  the 
Lagan  navigation;  witn  Newry  town  and  Carling. 
ford  bay,  by  the  Newry  navigation ;  with  Enniskil- 
len  and  all  the  ramifications  of  Lough  Erne,  by  the 
Ulster  canal;  and  with  part  of  Tyrone,  and  the 
interior  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  by  the 
far-spreading  expanse  of  Lough  Neagh. — The  rail- 
way Commissioners  projected  a  line  of  railway  to 
-xmnect  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  were  anticipated 
by  joint-stock  companies  or  private  parties  in  the 
projection  and  survey  of  other  lines  traversing  or 
immediately  aifectiiig  the  county.  A  line  from  Bel- 
fast to  Armagh  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  previ- 
ous to  the  Commissioners'  appointment ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  1841,  it  was  open  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan. 
A  line  was  surveyed  to  deflect  from  the  former  at 
Portadown,  run  parallel  to  the  Newry  canal,  and 
join  at  Newry  a  coast-line  tbence  by  Dundalk  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
railway.  Another  line,  quite  independent  of  thb, 
was  surveyed  to  connect  Armagh  with  Dublin  by 
way  of  Castleblaney  and  Ardee,  and  across  the 
Boyne  nearly  midway  between  Drogbeda  and  Na- 
van.  A  line  was  surveyed  also  to  run  northward 
from  Armagh,  and  connect  it  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  by  way  of  Coleraine. 
with  Portrush  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim.  The 
Commissioners'  own  line  passes  through  the  towns 
of  Navan  in  Meath,  and  Carrickmacross  and  Castle- 
blaney on  the  east  border  of  Monaghan,  and  sends 
off,  at  the  first  of  these,  a  branch  toward  Ennis- 
kiilen.  The  Commissioners  calculate  that,  including 
intermediate  stages,  the  number  of  passengers  daily, 
in  one  direction,  on  the  Armagh  and  Dublin  line, 
will  be  7,481 ;  and  on  the  Armagh  and  Belfast  line, 
4,213. 

Division*  and  Towns.] — So  late  as  the  year  1608, 
the  only  civil  divi$iions  of  the  county  of  Armagh 
consisted  of  Ballyboes,  each  of  which  comprehended 
about  60  English  acres.  In  the  course  ot  the  next 
ten  years  the  baronial  division  was  introduced.  This 
division  seems  at  first  to  have  cut  the  county  into  only 
three  baronies,  named  O'Neilland,  Fews,  and  Orior ; 
it  soon  after  admitted  the  additional  denominations 
of  Armagh  and  Turaney;  and  now,  in  consequence 
of  later  subdivision,  it  exhibits  eight  baronies,  called 
Armagh,  Lower  Fews,  Upper  Fews,  East  O'Neil- 
land, West  O'Neilland,  Lower  Orior,  Upper  Orior, 


and  Turaney.  On  the  south-east  border  also  is  a 
small  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry.  The  following 
alterations  in  the  extent  of  the  baronies  have  been 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  Act  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51 : — The  townland  of  Moneypatrick, 
in  the  parish  of  Lisnadill,  has  been  transferred  from 
Lower  Fews  to  Armagh;  the  townlands  of  Bel- 
leek,  Carrickananny,  Carrickgallogly,  Carrowmannan, 
Lower  end  Upper  Creggan,  Drumnahoney,  Drumna- 
hunshin,  and  Greyhillan,  in  the  parish  of  Loughgilly, 
have  been  transferred  from  Lower  Fews  to  Upper 
Orior ;  and  the  townlands  of  Carnagat  and  Corrin- 
shigo  in  the  parish  of  Killevy,  have  been  transferred 
from  Lower  Orior  to  Upper  Orior. — In  1804,  the 
parochial  division  exhibited  17  entire  parishes,  2 
parishes  partly  in  Tyrone,  2  parishes  partly  in  Down, 
and  18  extra-parocmal  denominations;  and  then  3  of 
the  21  parishes  were  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore,  and  the 
remaining  18  in  that  of  Armagh.  In  1831,  the  civil 
parochial  division,  as  followed  in  the  population 
books,  exhibits  18  parishes  wholly  in  Armagh,  2 
partly  in  Tyrone,  2  partly  in  Down,  I  partly  in 
Louth,  and  only  1  extra-parochial  denomination. 
The  present  ecclesiastical  parochial  division  differs 
so  widely  from  the  political,  and  is  so  much  charac- 
terized by  the  intricacy  of  unions,  disseverments,  and 
mutual  involvements,  that  we  must  leave  it  to  be 
gradually  developed  in  the  progress  of  our  work. — 
The  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Armagh,  Black- 
watertown.  Ready,  and  Charlemont,  in  the  barony  of 
Armagh;  Belleek,  Hamilton's-Bawn,  and  Market- 
hill,  in  Lower  Fews ;  Crossmaglen  and  Newtown- 
_  Hamilton,  in  Upper  Fews ;  Lurgan,  in  East  O'Neil- 
land ;  Portadown,  Richhill,  and  Lougbgall,  in  West 
O'Neilland ;  Acton,  Tanderagee,  and  part  of  Poyntz- 
pass,  in  Lower  Orior;  Forkbill,  Jonesborougb,  and 
part  of  Newry,  in  Upper  Orior ;  and  Middleton  and 
Tjman  in  Turaney. 

Statistics.y^ln  1824,  according  to  Prot«stant 
returns,  the  number  of  schools  m  the  county  of 
Armagh  was  332,  of  scholars  13,734,  of  male  scho- 
lars 7,924,  of  female  scholars  5,207,  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  603,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  4,655,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  Presbjrterian  bodies  2,864,  of 
scholars  connected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
dissenters  511,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  community  5,281 ,  and  of  scholars  whose 
religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  423 ;  and, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of 
schools  Mras  332,  of  scholars  13,769,  of  male  scholars 
7,646,  of  female  scholars  5,043,  of  scholars  whose^ 
sex  was  not  specified  1,060,  of  scholars  connected^ 
with  the  Established  Church  4,417,  of  scholars  con- 
nected  with  Presbyterian  bodies  3,013,  of  scholan 
connected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters 
393,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholie 
community  5,191,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  755.  The  school 
and  church  statistics  of  1834,  so  strictlv  follow  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  that  those  which  fiUl  within 
the  county  limits  cannot  be  accurately  separated; 
vet  the  latter  may  very  approximately  be  judged  of 
by  reference  to  the  statistics  which  shall  be  given  in 
the  article  on  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  The  statistict 
of  the  county-jail  in  Armagh,  and  the  bridewella  in 
Lurgan,  Markethill,  Newtown  -  Hamilton,  and  the 
Ballvbot  section  of  Newry,  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  these  towns.  In  1841,  the  criminal 
offences  against  the  person  were  197;  against  pro- 
perty, with  violence,  21 ;  against  property,  without 
violence,  203;  against  property,  with  nialioe,  6  s 
against  the  currency,  14;  miscellaneous.  111:  total, 
552.  Of  the  offender:},  428  were  males,  and  124 
were  females ;  10  were  not  more  than  12  yean  olii» 
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S5  between  12  and  16,  97  between  16  and  21,  233 
between  21  and  30,  and  39  upwards  of  50 ;  244  could 
read  and  write,  79  could  read  but  not  write,  and  229 
could  neither  read  nor  write — The  expenditure  on 

the  constabulary  force,  in  1841,  was  ^^7,990 The 

county  cess,  as  raised  for  local  purposes,  in  1828,  was 

£24,761  ;  in  1838,  £28,8*20 The  annual  amount  of 

the  valuation  of  the  county  under  the  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.  84,  is  £242,005  Os.  7d. ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  valuation  was  £4,874  16s.  8d.,  or  2*0125  p;er  cent 
— The  county  itself  sends  two  members  to  parliament; 
and,  including  the  borough  of  Armagh,  three  represen- 
tatives for  a  total  population  of  232,393.  In  1835, 
the  constituency  amounted  to  3,480,  and  consisted 
of  277  £50  freeholders,  268  £-20  freeholders,  2,386 
£10  freeholders,  109  £20  leaseholders,  484  £10 
leaseholders,  and  6  £20  rent-chargers;  and,  in  1841, 
it  amounted  to  2,578,  and  consisted  of  269  £50 
freeholders,  221  £20  freeholders,  1,821  £10  free- 
holders,  4^3  £'20  leaseholders,  208  £10  leaseholders, 
and  16  £20  rent-chargers. — Pop.,  in  1790,  as  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Beaufort,  120,000;  in  1821,  by  census, 
197,4*27;  in  1831,  220,651 ;  in  1841,  232,393.  All 
the  following  statistics  are  those  of  1841 : — Males 
1 13.892,  females  1 18,501,  families  43,175.  Inhabited 
bouses  41,297,  uninhabited  complete  houses  2,186, 
bouses  in  the  course  of  erection  93,  first  class  houses 
829,  second  class  9,152,  third  class  19,648,  fourth 
class  11,668.  Families  inhabiting  first  class  houses 
043,  inhabiting  second  class  10,035,  inhabiting  third 
class  20.185,  inhabiting  fourth  class  12,012.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  24,2^,  in  manu- 
factures and  trade  15,966,  in  other  pursuita  2,949. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions 919,  on  the  directing  of  labour  18,463,  on  their 
own  manual  labour  23,467*  on  means  not  specified 
326.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  min- 
istered to  food  37,393,  to  clothing  16,042,  to  lodg- 
ing, &c.  3,936,  to  health  89,  to  charity  4,  to  justice 
290,  to  education  266,  to  religion  166;  unclassified 
2.516,  not  having  specified  occupations  7»445.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food  1,354,  to  clothing  25,441,  to  lodging,  ftc. 
38,  to  health  40,  to  charity  2,  to  education  126,  to 
religion  2;  unclassified  5,304,  not  having  specified 
occupations  41,816.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  38,803 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  22,727 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  37,375.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  19,319;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  35,180;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  49,508.  Males  at  and  above  4  year*  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  6,491 ;  attending 
superior  schools,  630.  Females  at  and  above  4  years 
of  age  attending  primary  schools,  5,133;  attending 
superior  Bchool.<«,  299.  Total  of  males  at  and  above 
17  year-*  of  age,  62,589;  of  whom  26,215  were  un- 
married, 33,046  married,  and  3,328  widowed.  Total 
of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age,  68,791 ;  of 
whom  25,91i8  were  unmarried,  34,433  married,  and 
8,:i(K)  widowed.  Number  of  inspectors  of  schools, 
2 :  of  school-teachers,  225  males  and  99  females ; 
unhers  and  tutors,  36  males  and  4  females ;  gover- 
nes»es  2:3,  teachers  of  mu^ic  2,  teachers  of  dancing 
I .  Number  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
38,  of  Methodist  ministers  10,  of  Presbyterian  min- 
i^ter!«  33,  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  38,  of  min- 
isters of  religion  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  spccitied  23,  of  Missionaries  1 ,  of  Scripture 
readers  5. 

Antiquitie8.']-~The  most  noticeable  pagan  antiqui- 
ties of  the  county  are  a  cairn  and  a  very  curious 
(Toinlech,  2  miles  north  of  Newry ;  a  cairn  surmount- 
ing uu  nrtiticial  cave  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Gullion ; 
and  the  Vicar's  cave,  5  miles  south-east  of  Armagh, 


on  a  lofty  hill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  excavated. 
The  principal  civil  antiquities  are  various  old  castles, 
and  the  vestiges  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  intrench- 
ments,  thrown  up  during  the  long-continued  war 
with  the  English,  and  stIU  called  Tyrone's  Ditches. 
The  principad  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  Armagh,  two  or  three  old  churches,  and 
traces,  more  historical  than  architectural,  of  about 
12  or  13  monastic  establishments. 

ARMAGH,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  co.  Tyrone; 
on  the  east  by  O'Neilland  and  Fews ;  on  the  south, 
by  CO.  Monaghan ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Turaney  and 
CO.  Tyrone.  Length,  14^  miles;  breadth,  6|;  area, 
47,866  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 39,466;  in  1841, 41,607. 
Houses  7,166.  Annual  valuation,  £49,452  18s.  4d. 
Sums  levied  under  the  grand  warranto  of  Spring  and 
Summer  1840,  £4,460  lis.  9d.,  and  £4,168  14s.  7d. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,047 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  2,954;  in  other  pursuits, 
812.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age,  in  1841, 
who  could  read  and  write,  7>813;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  4,123;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  5,687.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  4,171 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  7.057;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,709 — This  barony  comprehends  no  entire 
parish ;  but  consists  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Ar- 
magh,  Clonfeacle,  Derrynoose,  Eglish,  Grange,  Rea- 
dy, Lisnadill,  Loughgall,  and  Tvnan.  The  rich 
limestone  lands  of  this  barony  are  m  good  heart,  ex- 
cellently enclosed  with  white  thorn  hedges,  judi- 
ciously disposed  in  fields  proportionately  to  the  size 
of  farms,  exuberant  in  prime  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  neat  and  comfort- 
able cottages.  The  western  border,  about  Tynan, 
is  warm  and  bosk  v  vriih  the  plantations  of  the  Cale- 
don  end  Glasslough  demesnes ;  and  the  country  thence 
to  Armagh  is  beautifully  rolled  and  nodulated  witk 
undulation  and  hillock,  and  exhibita  on  many  a 
small  conical  hill  a  crown  of  shrubs  or  of  trees. 

ARMAGH,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ulster.  Some  authorities,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical, represent  it  as  co-extensive  with  the  benefice 
or  union  of  Armagh.  Thus  understood,  it  lies  in 
the  baronies  of  Armagh,  Lower  Fews,  Upper  Fews, 
West  O'Neilland,  and  Turaney ;  and  comprehends,  in 
addition  to  Armagh  proper,  the  parishes  of  Granoc, 
EoLisH,  Lisnadill,  and  Balltmoter  :  which  see. 
Length,  15^  miles ;  breadth,  6| ;  area,  47,013  acres, 
2  roods,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  33,310;  of 
the  bar.  Armagh  section,  17,774 ;  of  the  Lower  Fews 
section,  4,687 ;  of  the  Upper  Fews  section,  5,331 ; 
of  the  West  O'Neilland  section,  1357;  of  the  Tu- 
raney section,  3,661.  As  distinguished  from  the 
other  parishes  of  the  benefice,  and  as  exhibited  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  in  the  census  of  1841,  the 
parish  lies  partly'in  the  barony  of  West  O'Neilland, 
but  chiefly  m  that  of  Armagh ;  and  it  contains  within 
the  latter  section  the  city  of  Armagh:  see  next 
article.  Length,  4i  miles ;  breadth,  4^ ;  area,  4,606 
acres,  2  roods,  37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10.518; 
in  1841,  12,654.  Houses  1,883.  Area  of  the  O'Neil- 
land  section,  1,051  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  542. 
Houses  92.  Area  of  the  rural  districta  of  the  bar. 
Armagh  section,  3,286  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  1,867. 
Houses  298. 

Most  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  much  of  that  in  ad- 
jacent parishes,  borrows  prominent  features  from  the 
edifices  and  comparatively  lofty  site  of  the  citv.  The 
surface  is  beautiful  and  finely  improved.  The  river 
Callen  flows  pa<t  the  base  of  the  high  ground  crowned 
by  the  city,  and  proceeds  northward  to  a  tract  of  flat 
and  boggy  land  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Grange. 
Around  or  near  the  city  arc  the  neat  demesnes  of 
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New  Holland,  Anneville,  Rosebrook,  TuUamore, 
Kappa,  and  Ellin  Park. — Armagh  parish  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  including 
that  of  the  district  or  parish  of  Grange,  £500.  With- 
in each  of  the  other  four  parishes  which  jointly  with 
this  constitute  the  benefice  of  Armagh,  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  of  its  own  name;  partly  within  one  of  them  is 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Armagh- Breague;  and  partly 
within  two  others  is  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Killy- 
leagh.  See  Armagh-Breagce  and  Killti.eagh. 
Gross  income  of  the  benefice,  £2,187  Os.  lOd. ;  nett, 
£1,457  14s.  lO^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  dean  of 
Armagh  cathedral  has  long,  by  usage,  but  not  by  sta- 
tute, held  the  incumbency.  The  statistics  of  the  union 
will  be  given  separately  in  the  notices  of  the  respec- 
tive parishes.  Two  stipendiary  curates  in  the  parish 
of  Armagh  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75 ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  one  receives  £150,  the  other  £25v  from 
the  archbishop.  The  parish-church  is  the  cathedral. 
Sittings  750;  attendance  500.  St.  Mark's  chapel- 
of-ease  was  built  in  1832,  at  the  cost  of  £3,691  1 8s. 
2d. ;  of  which  £1,900  was  lent  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  £262  given  by  Archbishop  Beresford, 
and  £1,529  18s.  2d.  raised  by  parochial  assessment 
and  sale  of  gallery  pews.  Sittings  1,134;  average 
attendance  450.  One  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
formerly  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  IJlster,  is 
attended  by  800 ;  and  one,  formerly  Secessional,  is 
attended  by  from  100  to  150.  An  Independent 
meeting-house  is  attended  by  90.  Two  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels  are  not  reported  on.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  1,912;  and,,  in  com- 
mon with  two  chapels  in  Grange  and  Eglish,  has  4 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
3,586  members  of  the  Estoblished  church,  1,588 
Presbyterians,  44  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
5,546  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  18 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  556  boys  and  567 
girls.  One  of  the  schools,  attended  by  105- boys  and 
84  girls,  has  about  £100  a- year  from  an  endowment 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Stewart,  and  £31  10s.  from 
the  present  archbishop  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  about 
160  of  the  scholars  are  clothed,  15  of  them  by 
the  dean.  Another,  the  charter  female  school,  at- 
tended by  10  or  12  girls,  all  of  whom  are  elothed  and 
boarded,  was  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dean 
Drelincourt,  and  endowed  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Stewart.  Another,  the  cathedral  school^  attended 
by  12  choir  boys  and  30  private  pupils,  was  endowed 
by  Archbishop  Beresford  for  the  education  of  choir 
boys,  and  yields  the  master  a  salary  ef  ^£75^  Five 
were  private  schools  for  general  female  education ; 
and  3  were  private  schools  for  the  classical  education 
of  boys.  A  boys'  and  girls'  school  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board,  yet  managed  by  a  local 
committee,. is  aided  with  £50  a-year  from  the  Board, 
and  a  sum  not  named  from  subscription ;  and  it  was 
attended,  in  1833,  by  a  large  number  of  scholars,  in 
(■onsequence  of  a  partial  distributioa  of  clothing,  in 
1835  by  138  boys  and  272  girls,  and  in  1840  by  294 
boys  and  275  girls.  Since  1835,  the  National  Board 
have  opened  a  second  boys'  and  girls'  school  in  the 
eity,  and  salaried  it  with  respectively  £20  and  £15. 
The  roval  school  or  college  is  not  included  among 
the  daily  schools,  and  will  be  noticed  in.  the  next 
article. 

ARMAGH, 

A  post,  market,  and  ancient  town,  a  royal  borough, 
the  capital  of  a  county,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  stands  in  the  parish,  barony,  and 
county  of  Armagh,  15  miles  north-north-west  of 
Newry,  31  south-west  of  Belfast,  47  south  of 
Colecaine,  66  «nnfh^ast  bv  south  of  Londonderry, 


41  east  of  Eraiiskillen,  and  82  nortii  by  west  of 
Dublin. 

General  Description,'] — Armitfh — uncorruptedly, 
Ardmagh  or  Ardmagha,  *  the  lofty  field  or  plain' — 
occupies  the  summit  and  gently  sloping  sides  of 
Druimsailech,  *the  hill  of  willows,'  and  is  imme- 
diately environed  with  a  rolling  or  softly  tumulated 
country  of  beautiful  contour.  The  environs,  and 
even  the  site,  were  fbrmerly  patched  with  lake, 
marsh,  bog,  and  such  dense  woods  and  thickets  aa 
were  impervious  to  the  sunbeams,  and  prevented  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air.  Even  so  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  a  small  lake  called 
Luppan  remained  in  the  very  town,  at  the  foot  of 
Market-street,  and  abounded  with  eels.  But  the 
marshes  have  been  drained,,  the  bogs  converted  into 
meadow  or  corn-field,  the  offensive  lakes  annihilat- 
ed, the  woods  and  thickets  cut  down  or  thinned,,  and 
the  whole  surface  so  improved  and  embellished  as  to 
present  an  un wrinkled  and  unmarred  face  of  healtk 
and  beauty.  Previous  also  to  1765,  when  Dr. 
Richard  Robinson,  successively  Bishop- of  Leighlin 
and  Kildare,  and  subsequently  Lord  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  was  appointed  to  the  primacy,  the  town 
itself  was  little  better  than  a  collection  of  mud 
cabins,  without  an  arcbiepiscopal  residence,  with 
few  and  paltrv  or  neglected  public  buildings,  and 
destitute  of  almost  every  feature  of  either  urban 
beauty  or  metropolitical  importance.  But  that  noblo 
and  patriotic  prelate  built  in  and  around  the  city  a 
palace,  a  college,  an  observatory,  churches,  bridges^ 
hospitals,  an  obelisk,  a  military  barrack,  an  infip- 
mary,  and  shambles ;  he  partially  renovated  and  im- 
proved the  cathedral ;  he  prompted  the  reconstruc- 
tion, in  neat  masonry,  of  many  a  dwelling-house ; 
and,  expending  not  less  than  j£30,000  from  his  own 
resources,  as  well  as  exerting  both  his  proprietorial 
and  his  official  influence  over  the  purses  oif  others, 
he  left  the  dty,  at  his  death  in  1794^  a  welUbuilt 
and  ornamented  town  of  stone  and  slate.  Two 
prelates  who  succeeded  him,  various  other  parties  of 
mfluence,  and,  in  a  large  degree,  the  enterprising 
citizens  themselves,  have  prosecuted  the  urban  inu 
provement  which  he  so  splendidly  commenced ;  and, 
powerfully  aided  by  the  natural  advantageeusness  of 
the  site  and  the  environs,  they  have  eventually  ren- 
dered Armagh  the  most  handsome  and  interesting  of 
all  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland. 

The  Callan  and  the  Ballinahone  rivers  traverse 
the  environs  each  at  the  distance  of  about  3  furlongv 
from  the  city,  the  former  on  the  west,  and  the  latter 
on  the  east ;  they  form  a  confluence  at  a  point  bal^ 
fr-mile  from  the  citv's  northern  extsemity ;  and  both 
are  spanned  by  bridges,  carrying  across  the  numerous 
lines  of  thoroughfare.  On  all  sides  except  the  south, 
a  belt  of  river-course  thus  zones,  at  a  fine  distance* 
the  site  of  the  city ;  and  this  feature  greatl v  aids  the 
soffc  and  constant  tumulation  ef  the  ground^  and  the 
profusion  of  demesne,  park,  and  wood  embelUsbment^ 
m  flinging  opulence  over  the  scenery  of  the  environe. 
The  approaches  from  the  south  and  the  north,  pnet 
through  quite  a  museum  of  luxuriance  and  beautj, 
which  increases  in  wealth  and  attraction  till  the  town 
is  entered ;  that  from  the  west,,  after  leaWng  the  briU 
liant  series  of  close  landscapes  hinted  at  in  our  notice 
of  the  barony,  steals  into  the  city  amidst  the  animation 
and  cheerfulness  of  numerous  rural  habitattont  and 
various  light  and  lofty  mills  near  the  winding  banks  of 
the  Callan ;  and  that  from  the  east,^  after  liuiiiriat- 
in^  through  the  opulent  scenery  of  RichhiU;  and  the 
still  more  opulent  grounds  of  Castle-Dillon,  suddenly 
reveals  the  deanery,  the  observatoFj^  the  primatea 
obelisk,  the  palace,  the  eathedral,  and  the  aty  itealf, 
with  all  the  force  and  the  thrilling  eflfect  of  romance. 
The  body  of  the  town  is  an  oval  of  about  5UQ  y»pds> 
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by  330 ;  and  the  entire  town  extends,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater  axis,  or  from  north  to  south, 
about  1 ,450  yards,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  750.  But  south  of  these  limits  extends  the 
archiepiscopal  demesne,  with  the  palace  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  3  furlongs ;  and  east  of  them,  with  the  Mall 
or  public  promfnade  intervening,  stand  sCTeral  of 
the  most  prominent  public  buildings.  The  cathe- 
dral crowns  Driiimsailech.  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
area,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  oval  and  of  the  city. 
Toward  the  area  around  it  dimb  various  streeto, 
some  obliquely,  and  some  in  the  converging  manner 
of  radii.  Intersecting  these  streets,  at  points  a  brief 
distance  down  the  hill,  a  line  of  edificed  thoroughfiEure 
terraces  the  declivity,  and  describes  an  irregular  or 
curving  circle.  Round  most  of  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  forming  the  line  of  the  main  oval,  runs  the  prin- 
cipal series  of  streets,  bearing  over  part  of  their  ex- 
tent the  names  of  Ogle,  Thomas,  and  Upper  English 
Mreets.  Diverging  from  the  series,  or  sweeping 
down  the  hill  and  intersecting  it,  are  the  streets 
which  lead  out  to  the  suburbs  and  the  country, 
Lower  English-street,  College-street,  Irish-street, 
Callan-street,  and  the  streets  toward  Monaghan  and 
Richhill.  Nearly  continuous  with  the  la.<:t,  and  climb- 
ing the  hill  toward  the  cathedral,  is  the  most  spa- 
cious of  the  thoroughfares,  an  irregular  rectangle, 
the  site  of  the  market-house,  and  the  arena  of  the 
public  nmrkcts.  The  private  houses  are  neatly 
built  with  calcareous  stone,  and  generally  slated ; 
new  and  hands€>me  structsres  appear  both  singly 
and  in  rows ;  and  both  the  dwelling-houses  and  the 
shops  indicate  snugness,  comfort,  opulence,  and 
even  a  degree  of  gentility.  The  public  ediices, 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  are  built  with  hewn  lime- 
stone, of  a  verv  vivid  colour,  and  finished  in  a 
chasteness  of  style  which  combines  beauty  and  util- 
ity ;  they  occupy  such  judiciously  selected  sites  as 
prevent  them  from  being  concealed  by  contiguous 
dwelling-houses,  or  degraded  by  the  vicinity  of  any 
incon^uous  objects;  and  they  possess  so  fine  a 
combmation  of  elegance,  proportion,  and  conspico- 
ousness,  as  to  be  ornamental  at  once  to  the  town 
itself  and  to  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Cathedral,'] — A  cathedral  is  alleged  to  have 
been  erected,  in  Armagh,  in  the  year  445  by  St.  Pa- 
trick ;  and  is  said,  in  the  tripartite  life  of  the  saint,  to 
have  been  an  oblong  edifice,  140  feet  in  length,  and 
divided  into  nave  and  choir.  Even  an  earlier  struc- 
ture is  asserted  to  have  occupied  the  site,  to  have 
been  constructed  of  willows  or  wattles^  and  to  have, 
in  consequence,  given  to  the  hill  the  name  of  Dniira- 
sailech.  An  ecdesiastical  structure  claiming  to  be 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  or  a  successor  to  it, 
was  pillaged  and  burnt  in  839  and  850;  partly 
broken  down  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin  in  890; 
burnt  by  lightnmg  or  accidental  conflagration  in 
995  and  lO'iO;  repaired  and  tile-roofed  in  1125; 
more  thoroughly  restored  in  I145-;  and  reduced  by 
fire  to  irretrievable  ruin  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  in 
1642.  In  this  edifice  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boromh  and  his  son  Murchard, 
and  the  heads  of  his  nephew  Conan,  and  his  ally 
Methlin,  prince  of  the  Decies  of  Waterford.  These 
remains  of  the  heroes  of  Clontarf,  after  being  5  years 
sepultured  in  the  monastery  of  Swords,  were  con- 
veyed hither  by  the  clergy,  and  laid  in  state  during 
twelve  nights'  performance  of  funeral  obsequies. 
The  present  cathedral  was  built  in  1675;  renovated 
and  greatly  improved  by  Archbishop  Robinson  ;  and, 
a  few  years  ago,  repaired  at  a  great  cost,  X10,000 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Archbishop  Beresford. 
The  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and 
Patronage  said  respecting  it  in  1834,  that  it  was  in 
a  dilapidated  state  from  age;  that  the  provincial 


architect  employed  to  examine  it  pronounced  it  un- 
worthy of  any  considerable  expenditure  towards  its 
improvement;  that  various  plans  had  been  con- 
sidered for  realizing  the  means  of  re-edifying  it  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
munificent  contribution  of  the  primate,  the  cluipicr 
were  totally  incompetent  to  effect  its  suitable  res- 
toration. The  pile,  though  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  most  of  the  stately  and  richly  ornate 
cathedrals  of  England,  is  a  passable  specimen  of  the 
later  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  is  cruci- 
form ;  and  measures  119  feet  in  the  clear  from  end 
to  end  of  the  transepts,  and  183^  feet  from  east  to 
west,  or  along  the  choir  and  the  nave.  A  square 
tower,  whose  battlement  is  31  feet  above  the  roof, 
and  1 10  above  the  ground,  rises  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  nave  and  transepts ;  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  of  40  feet  in  height.  The  proportion  between 
the  height  of  the  roof  and  that  of  the  tower  seems 
defective  to  a  spectator  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  but 
appears  quite  symmetrical  when  the  edifice  is  seen 
from  a  remoter  distance ;  and  the  disproportionate 
elevation  of  the  spire  was  occasioned  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  architect  whom  Archbishop  Robinson 
employed  to  construct  it.  Among  various  monu- 
mental erections  which  adorn  the  interior,  are  a  bust 
by  Bacon  of  Archbishop  Robinson,  whose  remains  lie 
interred  below;  a  full  length  figure  of  Archbishop 
Stewart ;  a  beautiful  and  costly  figure,  by  Rysbrack, 
of  Dean  Drelincourt ;  and  monuments  of  William, 
Baron  Caulfield,^of  his  son,  William,  Viscount 
Charlemont,  who  died  in  1671> — and  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenny,  rector  of  Armagh,  who  died  m  1758. 

The  Palace.']  —  The  archiepiscopal  residence, 
erected  by  Primate  Robinson,  is  an  elegant  yet 
chaste  and  unostentatious  structure.  Its  length  it 
90  feet ;  its  width,  60 ;  and  its  height,  40.  The  pUe 
is  simple,  without  wings  or  lesser  parts ;  and  haa 
a  light  and  pleasing  appearance.  Nearly  i  of  a  mile 
south-west  of  it,  and  behind  a  plantation,  is  a  suite 
of  large  and  commodious  offices.  Beside  the  palace, 
and  coeval  with  it  in  erection,  is  a  handsome  private 
chapel.  In  the  demesne  stands  the  obelisk  erected  by 
Archbishop  Robinson,  a  nicely  proportioned  struc- 
ture of  marble,  157  feet  high,  raised  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  £1,000.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
to  the  honour  and  memory  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  but,  having  been  projected  and 
entirely  constructed  in  order  simply  to  give  employ 
meut  to  operatives  at  a  period  of  great  public  dis- 
tress, it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  monument  of  his 
worth.  A  large  lawn  around  the  palace  spreads  oii 
every  side  over  the  undulations  and  gentle  hills  of 
the  surface ;  plantations  skirt  the  lawn,  or  relieve 
its  uniformity ;  a  terrace  in  one  ef  the  skirting 
woods  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  cultu 
vated  hill  and  dale,  and  of  the  rich  eastern  sub- 
urbs and  environs  of  the  city ;  and  the  whole  de- 
mesne, tastefully  laid  out,  well  kept,  and  chastely 
luxurious,  is  liberally  thrown  open  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  dtizens. 

The  College.] — Armagh  figures  early  and  promi- 
nently in  the  andent  literature  of  Ireland.  A  college, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick, 
was  long  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  in 
Europe ;  and  received  the  patronage  and  sup|)ort  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  down  to  Roderick  O'Connor, 
the  last  of  the  native  monarchs.  3Iany  learned  men, 
not  only  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  from  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom,  issued  from  this  colloge,  to 
mstruct  their  respective  countrymen,  and  diffuse 
knowledge  among  barbarians ;  and  some  of  them 
figure  in  the  aniuils  of  hagiology  as  martyrs.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  convoked  by  Gelasius  at  Cle- 
onad  or  CLuie,  decreed  that  none  but  Alumni  oC 
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Armagb  should  be  permitted  to  deliver  prelections 
on  theology.  Florence  Macarthy,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
Jamfcs  Ware  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  asserts, 
though  with  little  probability,  that  the  nuDfiber  of 
students  at  one  time  exceeded  7*000.  The  depart- 
ments taught  in  the  college  were  the  vernacular 
tongue,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  theology. — The  present 
college,  or  grammar-school,  or  royal-school,  was 
founded  by  Primate  Robinson,  and  cost  him  upwards 
of  £4,000.  He  wished  to  have  ver^  greatly  en- 
larged it,  and  rendered  it  an  university ;  and,  had 
government  co-operated  with  him,  or  afforded  him 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  he  would  have  endowed  the  institution  with 
the  larger  part  of  his  great  fortune.  Even  after 
being  wearied  with  prolonged  and  final  disappoint- 
ment, he  bequeathed  £5,000  toward  the  extension  of 
the  college  into  an  university,  provided  the  founda- 
tion-stone were  laid  within  5  years  of  his  decease  ; 
but  this  last  and  affecting  effort  of  his  generosity, 
like  every  previous  one,  was  defeated.  The  insti< 
tuUon,  even  on  the  limited  Academy  scale  on  which 
be  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  is  great  and  influential. 
The  building  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  nearly 
a  furlong  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  Mall,  on  the 
road  from  College-street  to  the  deanery.  It  is  a 
spacious,  regular,  and  handsome  edifice ;  admirably 
contrived  for  its  purpose ;  containing  apartments  for 
a  master,  a  schoolroom  of  56  feet  b]^  28,  a  large 
dining-room,  and  spacious  airy  dormitories ;  and 
having  appended  to  it  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion,  and  an  extensive  enclosed  play-ground.  Dur- 
ing the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Carpendale,  who  was 
appointed  to  its  preceptorship  by  the  founder,  the 
institution  was  regarded  as  the  Eton  or  Westmin- 
ster of  Ireland.  An  endowment,  granted  to  it  by 
Charles  I.  out  of  forfeited  lands,  yields  nearly 
£1,400  a-year. 

The  Oburvatory.'] — This  edifice  occupies  an  ele- 
vated site,  250  yards  north  of  the  College.  The 
south  front  displays,  in  great  neatness  of  architec- 
ture, an  elevation  of  two  stories,  with  a  large  circu- 
lar  turret  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
The  reverse  of  a  medal,  struck  in  honour  of  Primate 
Robinson,  by  the  ingenious  William  Mossop  of  Ar- 
magh, exhibits  this  front  with  the  appropriate  encir- 
cling legend,  **  The  Heavens  declare  the  Glory  of 
God."  The  observatory  contains  apartments  for 
the  resident  astronomer,  a  museum,  and  astronomi- 
cal rooms;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very  elegant 
demesne  of  20  acres.  Primate  Robinson,  the  foun- 
der  of  the  institution,  endowed  it  with  lands  and  a 
perpetual  fund,  which  yield  to  the  resident  astrono- 
roer  about  £400  a-vear ;  and  he  and  Primate  Beres- 
ford,  each  expended  £3,000,  in  supplying  the  buildinjg^ 
with  conveniendes,  and  furnishing  it  with  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  The  professorship  of  the  institu- 
tion is  at  present  ably  filled  bv  Dr.  Robinson. 

The  LwraryJ] — This  building  stands  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cathedral ;  presents  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance ;  contains  spacious  and  neat  accommodation 
for  a  large  collection  of  books,  and  an  elegant  suite 
of  apartments  for  the  librarian ;  and  has  attached  to 
it  a  court  of  10  acres.  Primate  Robinson  not  only 
constructed  the  edifice,  and  stored  it  Mrith  an  accu- 
mulation of  scarce  and  valuable  works  in  both  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  but  endowed  it  with  a 
perpetual  fund,  which  40  years  ago  yielded  £300  per 
annum,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  the 
salarying  of  the  librarian,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
edifice.  The  library  contains,  at  present,  between 
20,000  and  30,000  volumes ;  and  may  be  used  by 
every  person  who  resides  within  30  miles  of  the 
dty,  and  deposits  double  the  value  of  the  books 


which  he  borrows.  The  observatory  and  the  library 
are  under  the  corporate  governorship,  for  the  public 
use,  of  the  archbishop,  the  dean,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral. 

Churchee  and  Extinct  Monagleriea.'] — St.  Mark's 
church,  situated  350  yards  south-east  of  the  college, 
and  half  that  distance  east  of  the  Mall,  is  a  hand- 
some modern  edifice.  One  of  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  was  buflt  with  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  One  of 
the  Methodist  chapels  stands  near  a  spot  on  which 
the  founder  of  Methodism  frequently  preached.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  area  around  the  cathedral,  and  is  itself  the  cathe- 
dral and  metropolitan  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

diocese  and  primacv An  abbey  is  alleged  to  have 

been  founded  in  Armagh  by  St.  Patrick;  and  a 
monastery,  which  affected  to  be  identified  with  it, 
afterwards  figured  as  a  celebrated  Augustinian  friary, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  A  religious 
establishment,  founded  in  610,  and  ascribed  to  St. 
Columba,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  670  and 
687,  and  was  frequently  desolated  of  its  inmates,  and 
plundered  of  its  books,  records,  and  treasures,  by 
the  Danes.  A  Franciscan  friary  of  Minorites  was 
founded  in  1263  or  1264,  by  Patrick  O'Scanlain, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  or,  according  to  Allemande, 
in  1291  by  O'Donnel.  A  Dominican  friary  is  said 
also  to  have  existed  in  the  dty  ;  but  when,  or  how 
long,  seems  not  recorded.  Two  nunneries,  the  one 
called  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget,  and  the  other 
called  TeampuU-na-feartagh  or  *  the  Church  of  Mir- 
acles,' absurdly  claim,  like  the  Augustinian  friary,  to 
have  been  founded  bv  St  Patrick.  Pretension,  in 
the  total  absence  oi  authentic  information,  even 
soars  so  high  as  to  affirm  that  the  Church  of  Mir- 
acles was  erected  for  the  use  of  St.  Lupita,  the 
eldest  sister  of  St.  Patrick ;  that  the  saintess  was 
interred  within  its  walls;  and  that  her  body  was 
identical  with  one  discovered  about  140  years  ago, 
inhumed  erect  between  two  crosses,  deep  beneath 
the  rubbish  of  the  nunnery's  ruins.  In  1612,  the 
Augustinian  friary  and  its  possessions  were  granted 
to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  £5 
Irish ;  and,  in  1618,  the  two  nunneries  were  given 
to  Frauds  Annesley,  Esq.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  says,  '*  In  our  memory,  the  last  frag- 
ments of  the  Culdean  buildings,"  the  establishment  of 
St.  Columba,  **  were  pulled  down,  and  the  habitable 
part  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  levelled  to  the  earth."  The 
remuns  of  one  of  the  other  monasteries,  situated 
within  the  primate's  demesne,  were  very  extensive 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  but  have  been 
reduced  to  some  tolerably  preserved  arches  and 
intervening  pieces  of  walL 

Remedial  ItutitutioHM,'] — The  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ballynahooe 
river,  a  furlong  above  its  junction  with  the  OaUaa, 
and  was  erected  in  1824-^,  at  an  expense  of  £20,000. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  district  asylums  in  Ireland, 
and  is  not  so  well  planned  as  those  of  later  date.  It 
was  originally  designed  for  the  reception  of  only  106 
patients;  and  though  afterwards  altered  by  tbe 
transmutation  of  one  or  two  rooms  into  dormitories, 
it  possessed  quite  inadequate  accommodation  for  the 
cases  within  its  extensive  and  populous  district. 
The  last  report  of  it  states  that  idiot  criminals  bad 
been  forced  upon  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  lit 
Vict,  c  25;  that  the  presence  cf  these  and  of  preview 
incurables  had  filled  the  establishment,  andT  greatly 
defeated  the  remedial  treatment  of  the  curable ;  hA 
that,  when  idiots  and  harmless  incurables  shoiUd  be 
removed  to  the  Poor-law  bouses,  there  wfuM  be 
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sttfficienry  of  Accommodation  for  the  lunatic  |>oor  of 
the  district.  On  Ist  Jan.,  1841,  there  were  in  the 
asylum  62  male  and  56  female  patients ;  and  between 
that  date  and  Jan.  1842,  21  male  and  17  female 
patients  were  admitted,  9  males  and  9  females  were 
cured,  6  males  and  3  females  were  relieved  and 
given  up  to  friends,  3  males  and  4  females  died, 
and  19  males  and  1  female  waited  to  be  received. 
From  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  14th  July, 
1825,  till  1st  Jan.  1842,  649  males  and  505  females 
were  admitted,  280  males  and  240  females  were 
cured,  130  males  and  90  females  were  relieved  and 
given  up  to  friends,  73  m.iles  and  40  females  were 
unrelieved,  yet  harmless,  and  given  up  to  friends, 
92  males  and  72  females  died,  and  10  males  and  5 
females  were  transferred  to  the  Derry  Asylum.  In 
1841,  50  males  and  55  females  were  employed  at 
different  trades  and  other  works,  and  15  males  and 
2  females  were  unemployed  from  imbecility.  The 
total  expenditure  for  that  vear  was  £2,107  78.  lOd. ; 
the  total  of  salaries  was  Jt539  4s. ;  and  the  average 
cost  for  each  patient  was  £17  5s.  5d. — A  private 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  city  appears  to  be  well- 
conducted  ;  in  1840,  it  had  20  patients ;  and,  though 
sufficient  accommodation  did  not  exist  for  that  num- 
ber, the  proprietor  promised  to  the  inspector  imme- 
diately to  supply  it. — The  Armagh  County  Infirmary 
has  only  40  beds,  but  contains  apartments  for  the 
surgeon  which,  if  converted  into  wards,  would  afford 
apace  for  at  least  20  beds ;  and,  even  if  these  were 
rendered  available,  it  might  probably  possess  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  accommodation.  During  the 
year  1840,  it  had  a  total  of  607  intern  patients  ;  ex> 
pended  £1,286  88.  4d.,  and  received  £145  9s.  from 
subscriptions,  £683  Is.  lOd.  from  parliamentary  and 
county  grants,  and  £432  4s.  9|d.  from  other 
sources.— The  fever  hospital,  situated  beyond  the 
borough  boundaries,  and  nearly  half-a-mile  north- 
east of  the  cathedra],  was  erected  and  is  maintained 
solely  by  Archbishop  Beresford,  and  it  contains  40 
beds,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  exclusively  of  the 
citizens.  Jacob  Arthur  Macan,  who  died  m  India 
in  1819,  bequeathed  to  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and 
inhabitants  of  Armagh,  the  greater  part  of  a  pro- 
perty valued  at  £23,000,  for  building  and  endowing 
in  the  city  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  on  the  plan  of 
that  at  Liverpool,  but  perfectly  unrestricted  and  un- 
affected by  any  question  of  religious  denomination. 
This  bequest,  though  retarded  from  taking  effect, 
was  reported,  in  1835,  as  likely  to  occasion  a  full 
provision,  which  should  be  available,  first  for  the 
blind  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  next  for  the  blind  in 
other  districts,  and  next,  if  the  state  of  the  funds 
should  permit,  for  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Poor-law  Buildings  and  Union,}'— A  workbouse 
for  Armagh  Poor-law  union  was  contracted  for  on 
Oct.  nth,  1889.~to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— 
to  cost,  for  building  and  completion,  £7>200,  and 
for  fittings  and  contingencies,  £1,554  7i.  lOd., — to 
occupy  an  area  of  7  acres,  27  perches,  purchased  for 
£1.246  12s.  2d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for 
1,000  paupers.  The  Poor-law  union,  for  which  this 
workhouse  has  been  provided,  ranks  as  the  33d,  and 
was  declared  on  April  25th,  1839.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  electoral  division,  that  of  Caledon,  which 
is  in  Tyrone,  the  whole  union  lies  in  co.  Armagh ; 
and  it  comprises  an  area  of  154,281  acres;  with  a  pop., 
in  1831,  of  107,145.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are  Armagh,  10,343; 
Grange,  2,802;  Oakley,  3,276;  Richhill,  6,089; 
Kilroore,  4,501 ;  Annaghmore,  3,767 ;  Rillyman, 
1,950;  l^ughgall,  5.442;  Cbarlemont,  5.210;  Bally- 
martin,  2.568 ;  Glenaul,  4,177;  Tynan.  4.554;  Mid- 
dleton,  5,199;  Brootally,  3,398;  Ballyards,  2,585 ; 
Cros8niore,4,l46;  Keady,  4,906;  Derrynoosc,  4,323; 
1. 


Armagh-Breague,  3,632;  Lisnadill,  3,343;  Clady, 
3,554;  Killeen,  2,876;  Markethill,  5,495;  Hamil- 
ton's  Bawn,  4,566;  and  Caledon,  4,413.  The  num. 
her  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respec- 
tively 12  and  37 ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned 
b)r  Armagh  division,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Richhill,  Loughgall,  Chariemont,  Tynan,  Middleton, 
Ready,  Derrynoose,  Markethill,  and  Caledon,  and  I 
by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  cost  of  the 
valuation  was  £376  6s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  £21  for 
revising  it.  Paupers  began  to  be  admitted  in  Jan. 
4th,  1842 ;  the  total  expenses  thence  till  Feb.  6th, 
1843,  amounted  to  £3,658  5s.  lOd. ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  previous  expenses  was  £1,125  5e.  4d. 
Six  dispensaries  within  the  union  have  their  seats 
at  Black  watertown,  Caledon,  Keady,  Loughgall  and 
Richhill,  Blarkethiil,  and  Tynan ;  they  serve  for 
districts  whose  united  area  amounts  to  134,589 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  95,287 ;  and, 
in  1839,  they  unitedly  received  £956,  expended 
£939  8s.,  and  administered  to  10,571  patients. 

County  Buildings.'] — The  county  gaol,  situated 
opposite  the  south-east  end  of  the  Mall,  and  near  the 
divergence  of  the  outlets  to  Belfast  and  Newry,  was 
pronounced  38  years  ago,  *'  a  modern  and  complete 
building,  standing  on  a  plain,  with  every  advantage 
of  good  air,  and  proper  accommodations  for  the 
prisoners,"  and  "  admirably  planned  as  to  strength 
and  security."  But  in  the  Prison  Reports  of  iSiO 
and  1841,  it  is  denounced  as  an  *'old  and  very  de- 
fective building,  totally  unfitted  for  carrying  into 
practical  effect  any  method  even  approaching  to  a 
proper  system  of  classification  and  separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act**  Yet  it 
is  defective  only  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  the 
judicious  and  benign  principles  of  prison  discipline, 
which  unhappily  had  scarce  an  advocate  at  the  period 
of  its  erection ;  it  is  likely  to  be  speedily  forced 
down  by  these  principles  to  give  place  to  a  suitable 
successor ;  and,  while  it  stands,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  as  zealously  subordinated  to  their  scope 
and  operation  as  its  construction  ran  well  admit. 
Its  accommodations  are  18  dormitory  cells,  19  other 
rooms  with  beds,  8  day-rooms,  4  work-rooms  and 
sheds,  9  yards,  12  solitary  cells,  2  hospitals,  3  baths, 
4  stores  and  other  appropriate  conveniences.  The 
prisoners  on  23d  Dec.,  1841,  consisted  of  74  men, 
25  women,  10  boys,  and  6  hospital  patients.  Through- 
out 1841,  the  average  number  ot  prisoners  was  136, 
the  average  annual  cost  of  each  a  12  8s.  104d.,  and 
the  total  annual  expense  of  the  gaol,  £1 ,692  ds.  lid. 
The  county  court-house,  or  sessions-house,  built  in 
1809,  and  situated  opposite  the  north-west  end  of  the 
Mall,  and  in  the  line  of  College-street,  is  constructed 
of  hewn  limestone,  has  a  handsome  portico,  and  pro- 
duces in  the  perspective  of  the  street  a  very  striking 
effect. 

Other  Public  B«»Wiatf«.]^The  barracks,  situated 
on  the  Belfiist  or  Richhill  road,  200  yards  east  of 
the  gaol,  are  a  neat  erection  of  their  class,  well- 
designed,  occupying  an  extensive  and  suitably  en- 
closed area,  and  standing  on  a  fine  open  eminence 
in  full  view  of  the  contiguous  prison  — The  sham- 
bles, constructed  by  Primate  Robinson,  are  a  proper 
erection  of  their  kind,  and  adapted  jointly  to  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  and  utility.  A  market-house 
was  built  by  Primate  Bolton,  but  appears  never  to 
have  been  quite  finished,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  was  a  ruin.  Betweoi 
it  and  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  area  of  the  market- 
place, stood  an  antique  mutilated  market-croaa, 
curiously  but  rwlely  sculptured,  and  thus  described 
in  1803  by  Sir  Charles  Coote :— "  It  appears  that 
the  top  of  the  cross  has  been  damaged ;  the  sym- 
bolic subject  is  Christ's  crucifixion  between  the 
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thieves,  in  old  basso  relievo;  the  others  are  so 
much  obliterated,  that  I  leave  tbeiv  solution  to 
more  expert  antiquarians  ;  they  appear  rather  a  kind 
of  rude  ornanaental  fret-work,  than  any  distinct 
characters."  The  present  n^at  market-house  was 
designed  at  his  own  expense  by  Archbishop  Stewart. 
Among  the  numerous  erections  of  Archbishop  Ro- 
binson was  an  assembly-room,  which,  while  dedi- 
cated to  fashionable  dissipation,  was  yet  designed 
to  subserve  charitable  purposes,  but  which,  as  it 
aware  of  the  incongruity  between  its  objects,  he 
left  quite  incomplete.  The  card  and  supper  rooms 
are  on  a  large  scale;  the  ball-room  is  60  feet  by 
30;  and  the  kitchens  and  servants'  apartments  are 

suitably  laid  out The   Mall,  already  repeatedly 

named,  may,  though  no  *  building,'  be  here  formally 
noticed.  It  is  about  500  yards  long,  and  from  60 
to  160  yards  broad ;  it  is  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall, 
dike,  and  iron  gates;  and  it  consists  of  a  neat  gravel 
walk,  encompassing  a  lawn  of  about  6  acres.  It 
was  laid  out  under  the  protection  of  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  is  watched  over  by  a  care-taker  or 
public  officer.  The  expense  of  completing  it  was 
defrayed  by  subscription,  but  was  in  a  few  years  re- 
paid from  the  profits  of  the  lawn. 

Trade."] — In  the  1 7th  century,  camlets,  as  well  as 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  were  manufactured  at 
Armagh ;  but  at  present  linens  and  unions  are  the 
staple  produce  ot  both  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 
Bleaching  is  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
environs,  and  reciprocates  with  a  well -stocked 
market  of  yams  and  cloths.  A  large  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  is  disposed  of  in  the  city.  A 
chief  business  is  a  well-condocted  and  spirited  re- 
tail trade  for  the  supply  of  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous circumjacent  country.  Weekly  markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs  on 
May  21st,  July  10th,  Aug.  12th,  Tuesday  before 
Oct.  10th,  and  Nov.  20th.  A  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  in  the  city 
in  1826 ;  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  1827 ; 
branches  of  the  Bel&st  Bank  and  the  Northern 
Bank,  in  1835 ;  and  branches  of  the  Ulster  Bank, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank,  in  1836. 
The  town  s  railway  communications  are  noticed  in 
the  article  on  the  county.  In  1838,  the  public  con- 
veyances were  a  car  to  Aughnacloy,  2  coaches  to 
Belfast,  a  car  to  Caledon,  2  coaches  to  Dublin,  7 
cars  and  a  caravan  to  Dung^non,  a  mail  car  and  a 
stage  car  to  Enniskillen,  a  mail  car  to  Monaghan,  8 
cars  to  Moy,  a  caravan  to  Newry,  a  caravan  to 
Stewartstown,  and  a  car  to  Tanderagee,  and  the  mail 
coach  in  transit  between  Newry  and  Coleraine. — In 
1842,  the  Armagh  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,014, 
circulated  £3,671  in  1,357  loan8...The  anaount  of 
excise  revenue  collected  in  the  Armagh  district,,  in 
1828,  was  £84.076;  in  1839,  it  had  fallen  to  £60,7W. 
We  have  no  returns  for  later  years ;  but  the  number 
of  gallons  of  spirits  taken  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, within  the  Armagh  collection,  which,  in  1841, 
amounted  to  349,594,  had,  in  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1843,  sunk  to  118,098. 

Municipal  Affiiirs,  ^c.J — The  old  ro^ty,  or  the 
district  called  '  the  Corporation,'  occupies  the  whole 
peninsula  between  the  Callan  and  the  Ballynahone, 
from  an  irregular  line  south  of  the  city,  and  compre- 
hends an  area  of  1 ,  147  statute  acres.  The  parlia- 
mentary and  the  new  municipal  boundary  coineidet 
over  only  about  2^  furlongs  on  the  south-west  with 
the  old  boundary ;  it  everywhere  else  extends  within 
the  old  or  corporation  limits ;  and  it  comprehends 
the  whole  city  and  suburbs,  excepting  some  strag- 
gling  buildings,  and  describes  an  irregular  circum- 
ference of  about  3^  statute  miles.  The  earliest  and 
principal  charter  was  granted  in  1613,  the  llth  year 


of  James  L  Other  charters  were  given  in  the  12^ 
year  of  James  1.,  the  lOth  ef  Charles  I ,  the  4th  of 
James  II.,  and  the  27th  of  George  H.  The  corpora- 
tion, styled  *'  the  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and 
Commonalty  ef  the  Borough  of  Ardraagh,"  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  12  fvee  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  e(  freemen.  A  fee  of  £2  to  the  town-clerk, 
besides  the  stamp-duty  of  £3,  is  payable  on  the  ad- 
mission of  a  free  burgess.  The  election  of  the  in^ 
ferior  officers  is  vested  by  chavter  in  the  corporatiowy 
but  came  to  be,  Mdth  slight  restriction,  exercised 
solely  by  the  primate.  The  corporation  possesse» 
no  exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal.  The 
seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Armagh,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  primate,  h^ds  his  court  in  the  citv,  and  ex- 
ercises jurisdiction,  both  bv  attachment  of  goods  and 
by  civil  bill  process,  in  all  causes  of  action  arising 
within  the  manor,  and  not  exceeding  £10;  The  city 
lies  chiefly  within  this  manor,  and  partly  within  thai 
of  Mountnorris.  The  assises  are  held  in  the  town 
twice  a-year.  At  the  county  quarter-sessions,  held 
also  twice  a-year  in  the  diy,  the  assistant  barrister 
disposes  ef  cases  within  his  civil  bill  and  othet 
statutable  jurisdictions  for  the  city  and  division  of 
Armagh.  Pett^r-sessions  are  held  every  Saturday  by 
the  county  justices  of  the  peace,  resident  in  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Excepting  the  town-ses- 
geants,  who  are  employed  in  the  arresting  of  va- 
grants, the  borough  has  no  police  force  distinct  from 
the  county.  An  assessment  formerly  made  by  pre- 
sentment of  a  corporation  grand  jury  for  police 
purposes,  gradually  increased  from  £854  78.  2d^ 
Irish,  in  1821,  to  £l,18a  19s.  3d.  BriUsh,  in  1839. 
Under  the  acts  of  1789  for  the  supplying  of  water 
to  corporate  towns,  the  dty  was  supplied  from  1793 
to  1800v  in  a  bungling  and  inconvenient  style  by 
means  of  timber  pipes,  but  afterwards  by  means  m 
metal  pipes,  and  with  distribution  to  private  houses. 
The  cost  of  the  supply,  aggregately  m  1793-7,  was 
£1,057;  in  1798-9^  £450;  in  180^15^  £4,551 ;  in 
1816-.28,  £4,506 ;  ia  182»-33,  £1,816.  The  nuii>. 
ber  of  houses  supplied,  in  1814,  was  about  150 ;  and 
in  1829-33v.it  was  272.  The  tolls  and  customs  of 
the  borough  appear  to  have  long  ago  become  private 
property ;  and,  though  reduced  in  exaction  to  half 
of  their  quondam,  amount,  continued,  as  exacted  in 
1834,  to  be  an  object  of  popular  complaint.  Except»- 
ing  a  waste  which  was  granted  to  thenkin  pursuance 
of  the  trusts  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  corpora- 
tion are  not  now  possessed  of  any  property.  Prew 
vious  to  the  union,  the  borough  sent  two  members 
to  parliament ;  since  the  union,  it  sends  one ;  and 
previous  to  the  Reform  act,  it  was  a  pocket  borough 
of  the  primate.  Constituency,  in  1832,  437  hous^ 
holders  and  11  burgesses ;  in  1835(  680  householders 
and  12  burgesses ;  in  1841,  880  householders  and  13 
burgesses.  A  presbytery  of  the  Genesal  Asaerabl|r 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  its  seat  in 
Armagh  ;  meets  on  the  ftrst  Tuesday  of  Feb.^  ^^Zz 
Aug.,  and  Nov. ;  and  has  under  its  inspection  90 
congregations.  Area  of  the  town,  269(  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  9,470;  in  1841,  10,245.     Houses  1,493. 

Hirtoty-'i—'The  early  history  ef  Armagh,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  so  shrouded  in  feature  that 
its  true  lineaments  cannot  be  seen ;  and  its  later 
history  is  such  an  almost  uniform  series  of  plunder- 
ing and  bloody  incident  on  the  part  of  Danes  and 
Irish  septs,  as  to  possess  very  little  real  interest. 
We  shall  therefore  present  only  the  briefest  ontUne 
of  both,  and  regard  ourselves  as  exonerated  ttom  the 
historiographer  s  duty,,  in  reference  to  the  former,  of 

discriminating  between  fable  and  authentic  story 

A  citv  called  Eamhain  or  Eamania — a  name  cor- 
rupted from  Aem-huim-ue^  *  the  noble  city,* — is 
affirmed  to  have  been  built  on  or  near  the  site  of 
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Armagh,  by  a  ScoitHih  prince,  upMrards  of  two  cen- 
twies,  or  according  to  O'Connor,  358  yean  before 
the  Christian  era.  I'bis  cfty  clainifl  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Ulster,  and  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of 
the  north ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  sacked  and 
burned,  in  the  4th  centur^r.  by  a  chieftain  of  Con- 
naught,  called  Caibre  Liffechar.  Colgan  affirms 
that,  in  his  time,  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  standing. 
Camden  says  that  the  ruins  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
city,  which  both  he  and  Speed,  who  wrote  in  1614, 
call  Owen  MaHgh,  were  still  visible  near  Armagh. 
O'Halleran,  a  modern  author,  also  affirms  their 
existence  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  legends 
and  traditions,  which  nowhere  show  more  of  the 
voracity  of  the  shark  than  ki  Ireland,  seem  wondrous 
shy  in  gulping  down  a  morsel  so  exquisitely  to  their 
tflste  as  this  pretty  story  of  the  city  Eamaiiia.  St. 
Patrick,  who  very  generally  figures  in  history  as  the 
founder  of  Armaf^h  per  excellence,  and  the  founder 
of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  towns  and  villages 
which  claim  a  high  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  its 
metropolitical  importaace^  and  to  have  selected  its 
vicinity  as  the  site  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  and 
the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  whose  in- 
llucnce  should  be  paramount  over  all  Ireland.  He 
obtained  from  Daire,  a  chief  of  the  circumjacent 
eountry,  a  grant  of  the  hH\  Druimsailech,  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  Ardmagb,  and  planted  on 
it,  if  we  can  believe  Jocelyn,  **  his  ardibnhop*8  see, 
designing  it  for  the  primacy,  metropolis,  and  mistress 
of  all  Ireland."  Yet,  even  after  our  caveat  against 
being  regarded  as  assenting  to  the  truth  of  every 
purt  of  our  brief  outline,  we  might  mislead  a  raw  or 
young  reader  did  we  not  tell  him  that  little  of  really 
authentic  matter,  such  as  would  satisfy  a  scrupulous 
historian  whether  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  faith,  is 
known  respecting  St.  Patrick.  His  biographers. 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  Jocelyn  the  Lancashire  monk, 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  Episcopalians,  and  by  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  no  writer  sufficiently  unconcerned  in  *  the 
primacy, '  or  the  hagiology  of  St.  Patrick,  is  yet  before 
us  whom  we  can  follow  as  an  altogether  unbiassed 
guide ;  and  original  or  recondite  sources  of  informa- 
tion— though  we  have  glanced  at  some  of  them are 

too  elaborate  in  management  for  the  rapid  pen  of  a 
topographist.  Whoever  feels  curiosity  to  know 
what  labours  and  mortifications  are  ascribed  ta  St. 
Patrick  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  consult  the 
Roinish  breviary ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  a 
Churchman's  account  of  his  neal  or  alleged  succes- 
sors, from  his  •*  resigning  the  primacy  to  St.  Benig- 
nus,  and  living  in  private  to  see  it  descend  to  three 
successors,  all  of  whom  he  nominated,'*  will  find  it 
intermixed  with  some  curious  historical  annals,  in 
Ware's  View  of  the  Bishops  of  the  See  down  to  1678, 
Of  in  Beatson's  Political  Index,  down  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Primate  Robinson  in  17(>5. 

Previous  to- the  conquest  of  IreUnd  by  the  Eng- 
Ti>\u  and  even  in  the  various  subsequent  civil  wars, 
Armagh  suffered  more  of  the  horrors  of  fire,  plunder, 
aiul  sword,  than  probably  any  other  Irish  town  of 
its  size.  **  From  time  immemorial,"  to  adopt  the 
words  of  a  periodical  writer,  **  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  deadly  feud  and  bloody  engagement, — in 
wars,  waged  at  one  time  between  the  Irish  chieftains 
themselves, — at  others,  between  the  Irish,  Danet, 
and  0^tman9, — and  afterwards  between  the  natives 
of  the  country  and  the  invading  armies  of  Scotland 
anil  England."  In  670,  687,  and  778,  it  was  burnt; 
viihi  times  in  the  9th  century,  and  thirteen  times 
ill  the  three  folIo\^ing  centunes,  it  was  plundered, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  laid  waste  by  the  Danes;  during 
tl»e  conquest  of  UUter  by  the  English,  it  was  pil- 
k4;ed  by  De  Courcy,  Fitr-Adelm, and  De  Lacy;  and 


during  the  period  which  intervened  till  the  accession 
of  James  L,  but  especially  during  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  repeatedly  burnt, 
plundered,  or  otherwise  strewed  with  the  desolation 
of  warfare.  No  fewer  than  17  burnings  of  the  city, 
either  partial  or  total,  are  on  record.  So  qntck  is 
the  repetition  of  warlike  incident,  so  akin  in  charac- 
ter to  each  former  instance  which  followed,  and  so 
slenderly  relieved  is  the  appalling  and  monotonous 
story  with  any  other  narrative  than  such  literary 
matter  as  we  incidentally  noticed  in  our  descriptive 
paragraphs,  that  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will 
gladly  pass  to  other  topics. 

The  ^««Aopri<?.]— The  see  of  Armagh,  though 
claiming  to  have  been  founded  and  even  made  pri. 
mntial  by  St.  Patrick,  does  not  fairly  appear  in  his- 
tory as  an  archbishopric,  or  even  as  fixedly  prelatical, 
till  the  year  1152.  The  sees  sufiTragan  to  it  about 
50  years  later  were  Connor,  Down,  Louth,  Clonard, 
Kefls,  Ardagh,  Raphoe,  Rathlure,  Duleek,  and 
Derry.  By  subsequent  unions,  suppressions,  and 
other  changes,  the  suffragans  came  to  be  Down  and 
Connor,  Droroore,  Derry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Meatb, 
Rilmore,  and  Ardagh,— the  last  held  in coromendam 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  the  Act  of  1833, 
the  province  of  Armagh  was  so  enlarged  in  territory 
as  to  comprehend  that  of  Tuam,  and,  at  the  sanMS 
time,  so  diminished  in  suffragans  as  to  include,  with 
the  Archbishop's  own  see,  only  6  bishoprics.  The 
present  province  extends  over  all  Ulster,  over  by  Utr 
the  greater  part  of  Connaught,  and  over  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Leinster ;  and  its  6  bishoprics  ate 
Armagh  with  Clogher,  Meath  still  single,  Derry 
with  Raphoe,  Down  with  Connor  and  Dtomore, 
Kilmore  vrith  Elphin  and  Ardagh,  and  Tuam  with 
Killalhi  and  Achonry.  A  contentious  struggle  long 
maintained  between  Armagh  and  Dublin  for  priority, 
terminated  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  being  styled  *  Primate  of 
all  Ireland  and  Metropolitan,'  and  ke  of  Dublin 
*  Primate  of  Irehind  and  Metropolitan.'  In  1834^ 
the  province,  within  the  limits  which  belonged  to  it 
prior  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  contained 
544  parish  churches,  66  other  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  4*25  meeting  houses 
of  Presbyterians,  218  meeting  houses  of  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  715  Roman  Catholic  chapels; 
its  pop.  consisted  of  517.722  Churchmen.  638,073 
Presbj-teriaiis,  15,823  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,956,123  Ronum  Catholics;  and  it  contained 
247  daily  schools,  of  which  no  lists  could  be  obtained, 
and  4,235  of  which  full  statistics  were  procured,  the 
former  computed  to  be  attended  by  16,055  children, 
and  the  latter  having  on  their  books  169,118  boys, 
105,234  girls,  and  2,089  children  whose  sex  was  not 
specified.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  2,396 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  2,086  wholly  or 
partly  by  subscription ;  and  of  the  latter,  461  were 
aided  by  the  National  Board,  112  by  the  Association 
for  Diseountenancing  Vice,  61  by  Erasmus  Smith's 
fund,  195  by  the  Rildare-street  Society,  and  460  by 
the  London  Hibernian  Society. — The  Roman  Catho- 
lic province  of  Armagh  includes  the  archdiocese  of 
Armagh,  and  the  8  suffragan  dioceses  of  Derry, 
Clogher,  Raphoe,  Down  and  Connor,  Kilmore, 
Ardagh,  Meath,  and  Dromore. 

The  see  of  Armagh  is  charged  in  the  King's  books 
at  £400.  In  1833,  the  episcopal  revenue  was,  gross, 
£17.669  16s.  7d.;  nett,  £14,494  Os.  S^d.;  and  wm 
stated  by  the  primate  to  be  fairly  capable  of  increase 
to  the  amount  of  £6,918  17s.  7|d.  The  see  lands 
are  said  to  comprehend  104,000  acres — The  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  consists  of  a  dean,  a  preoentor,  a 
treasurer,  an  archdeacon,  and  the  prebendaites  of 
Mulhighbrack,  Ballymore,  Lougbgall,  and  Tjatm^ 
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Th«  only  revenue  controlled  or  managed  by  ibe 
■  chapter  in  their  corporate  capacity,  is  the  economy 
fund,  which  annually  amounts,  according  to  the  aver- 
age  of  three  years  ending  in  1831,  to  i;180  Is.  5d. 
The  dean  holds,  by  precedent,  yet  not  strictly  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  benefice  of  Armagh.  The 
corps  of  the  precentorship  is  the  benefice  of  Kille- 
vey ;  of  the  chancellorship,  that  of  Kilmore ;  of  the 
treasurership,  that  of  Creggan ;  of  the  archdeacon- 
ship,  those  of  Carrenteel  and  Aghaloo ;  and  of  the 
prebends,  the  respective  benefices  whence  they  have 
their  designation.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the 
cathedral  are  8  vicars  choral,  who  have  each  j?84; 
6  stipendiaries,  who  have  each  £30;  8  choristers, 
4  of  whom  have  each  £10,  and  4  each  £5;  an 
organist,  who  has  £180;  and  a  schoolmaster  of  choir 
boys,  who  has  £75.  The  estate  of  the  vicars  choral, 
out  of  which  all  these  subordinate  officers  are  paid, 
yields  a  gross  income  of  £875  8s.  8d. 

The  diocese  of  Armagh  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
county  of  Armagh  and  the  county  of  Louth,  about 
a  moiety  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  a  considerable 
nook  ot  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  a  very 
small  part  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Length,  in 
statute  measure,  75  miles;  breadth,  from  12(  to 
32  miles ;  area,  809,289  acres,  6  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  482,641.  The  parishes,  including  perpetual 
curacies,  but  excluding  the  cbapelry  of  St.  Mark's 
in  Drogheda,  amount  to  118;  the  benefices  which 
consist  each  of  a  single  parish,  to  74 ;  the  benefices 
which  consist  of  uiuted  parishes,  to  14;  the  total 
of  benefices,  to  88;  the  resident  incumbents,  to 
72,  and  the  chaplain  of  St.  Mark's,  Drogheda ;  the 
non-resident  incumbents,  to  16;  the  benefices 
without  stipendiary  curates,  to  41 ;  the  benefices 
which  have  each  one  stipendiary  curate,  to  40 ;  and 
the  benefices  which  have  each  two  or  more  stipen- 
diary curates,  to  7*  Gross  income  of  the  benefices, 
Yt53,'252  9s.  0|d.;  nett,  £44,310  I4s.  l|d.  Gross 
income  of  the  curates,  exclusive  of  certain  advan- 
tages and  extraneous  allowances  enjoyed  by  a  few, 
wl'3,992  Os.  Id.  Average  gross  amount  of  vestry 
assessments  for  church  purposes,  ^3,832  4s.  9|d. ; 
for  general  purposes,  £2,362  19s.  7id.  Benefices 
with  glebe  houses,  73;  without  them,  15;  with 
glei>e  lands,  78 ;  without  them,  10.  Cost  of  glebe 
houses,  £84,076  28.  ^d.;  extent  of  glebe  lands, 
19,290  acres,  I  rood,  1$  perch.  The  patronage  of 
3  benefices  belongs  to  the  Crown ;  of  44  and  a  chfu 
pelry,  to  the  diocesan ;  of  20,  to  incumbents;  of  13, 
to  laymen  and  corporations ;  and  of  8  to  alternate 
parties.  Value  of  appropriate  tithes,  not  payable  to 
incumbents,  £432  6s.  8d.;  of  impropriate  tithes, 
£2,801  13s.  O^d.  In  1834,  the  phices  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  were  99 ;  to  Presby- 
terians, 68 ;  to  other  Protestant  dissenters,  44 ;  to 
Roman  Catholics,  120:  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Estoblished  Church  was  103,012;  of  Presbyte- 
rians, 84,837;  of  other  Protestant  dissenters,  3,340; 
of  Roman  Catholics,  309,447 :  the  number  of  bene« 
fices  with  no  member  of  the  Established  Churchi 
was  1 ;  with  not  more  than  20  members^  3 ;  with 
between  20  and  100  members,  11 ;  with  between  100 
and  1,000  members,  34;  and  with  between  1,000  and 
5,000  members,  39.  In  1834,  623  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  23,601  boys,  15,318  girls,  and  935 
children  whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  and  66  other 
schools,  no  lists  of  which  could  be  obtained,  were 
computed  to  be  attended  by  4,752  children.  Com- 
puted total  of  children  under  daily  instruction,  44,606 ; 
proportion  of  this  total  to  the  entire  population,  8*1. 
Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  249  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  374  wholly  or  partly  by  endowment 
or  subscriptioH;  and  of  the  latter,  6jf  were  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board,  26  with  the  Asso- 


ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice,  19  with  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  22  with  the  Kildare-strcet  Soci- 
ety, and  59  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. — 
The  Roman  Catholic  dio.  of  Armagh  is  distributed 
into  51  parishes :  two  of  these,  Armagh  and  Drogh- 
eda, are  bishops'  parishes,  and  are  served  by  the  pri- 
mate and  6  curates;  and  the  others  are  served  by  49 
officiates,  and  60  coadjutor  officiates.  Efforts  have 
recently  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Armagh.  The  Roman 
Catholic  primate  resides  alternately  at  Armagh  and 
Drogheda.  The  convents  within  the  dio.  are  a  Do- 
minican with  3  friars  in  Armagh,  a  Dominican  with 
2  fnars  in  Dundalk,  a  Franciscan  with  3  friars  in 
Armagh,  an  Augustinian  with  3  fnars  in  Armagh, 
a  presentation  with  12  nuns  in  Armagh,  and  a  Sienna 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  with  22  nuns  in  Armagh. 

ARMAGH-BREAGUE,  a  quoad  $acra  parish,  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and 
Fews,  and  on  the  south-western  border  of  oo.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.  It  is  included,  quoad  civilia,  in  the 
parishes  of  Lisnadill  and  Kbadt:  which  see. 
Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  d|;  area,  9,113  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,632.  The  surface  extends  among 
the  water-sheds  and  nascent  affluents  of  the  streams 
which  run  respectively  northward  to  Lough  Neagh, 
and  south-eastward  to  Dundalk  bay;  is  naturally 
moorish,  upland,  and  wild ;  and  forms  part  of  th^ 
pastoral  district  of  the  Fews  mountains.  Such  land 
as  is  arable  has  nearly  all  been  reclaimed  from  a 
moorish  condition.  The  village  or  hamlet  of  Ar- 
magh-Breague  is  situated  about  3^  miles  south-east 
of  Keady.— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  income,  £80;  nett,  £55. 
Patron,  alternately  the  incumbent  of  Lisnadill,  alid 
the  incumbent  of  Keady.  The  church  was  built  in 
1830  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £600  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  FniiU.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  100  to  120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  800  persons;  and,  jointly  with  two 
chapels  in  IJsnadill  and  Rilcluny,  is  under  the  care 
of  Uiree  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con* 
sisted  of  608  Churchmen,  1,410  Presbyterians,  and 
1,748  Roman  Catholics;  485  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  872  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  in  the  Lisna- 
dUl  section ;  and  925  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  876 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  Keadv  section ;  a 
Protestant  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  80  chil- 
dren, a  parochial  school  by  80  boys  and  40  girls, 
and  a  hedge-school  by  about  10  boys  and  10  girls. 
The  parochial  school  was  aided  with  donations 
amounting  to  £5  a-year. 

ARMOY,  a  name  of  Febxot  :  which  see. 

ARMOY,  or  Ardmot,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Dunluce,  but  chiefly  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length* 
3^  miles;  breadth,  2^  ;  area,  9,665  acres,— of  which 
1,143  are  in  Upper  Dunluce.  Pop.,  in  1881,  2,622 ; 
in  1841,  2,766.  Houses  416.  Pop.  of  the  Dunluee 
section,  in  1841,  470.  Houses  90.  Part  of  the  snr- 
hce  is  a  portion  of  the  romantic  vale  of  the  river 
Bush ;  and  a  chief  part  consists  of  the  hilly  ramifica- 
tions which  are  connected  with  Knod^lade.  The 
land  is  in  general  of  but  middle-rate  quality.  Tb« 
village  of  Annoy,  situated  in  the  glen  of  the  Bush, 
about  a  mile  from  Kenbaan  Head,  and  4  miles  south 
by  west  of  Ballvcastle,  appears  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a  place  or  some  note.  Its  name  means  '  the 
yellow  heiffht,  or  hill.'  A  round  tower  at  the  village 
IS  BO  far  dilapidated  as  to  exhibit,  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, a  height  of  only  about  44  feet,  and  so 
closely  resembles  the  less  damaged  tower  at  An- 
trim, described  in  our  notice  of  that  town,  that  any 
description  of  it  would  be  soperfluous.    Around  tMt 
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toirer  is  a  cemetery.  About  2  miles  distent,  and 
more  inland,  is  an  old  castle,  enclosed  in  plantation, 
but  unnoticed  in  history.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  vil- 
lage on  Jan.  5,  Feb.  25,  March  29,  May  25,  Nov.  12, 
and  Dec.  25.  Area  of  the  villaffe,  1 1  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  129;  in  1841,  315.  Houses  61 — Arrooy 
parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £225.  Gross  in. 
come,  £259  lOs. ;  nett,  £232  Ts.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1820,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £383  Is.  6^d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance,  from  00  to 
60.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by 
from  150  to  400,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by 
from  100  to  400;  and  the  latter  shares  with  the 
chapel  of  Ballintoy  the  services  of  one  officiate.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  676  Churchmen, 
817  Presbyterians,  1  other  Protestant  Dissenter,  and 
1,359  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
attended  by  from  155  to  205  children;  and  4  daily 
schools,  two  of  which  were  aided  respectively  with 
£5  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  National  Board, 
bad  on  their  books  164  boys  and  102  girls. 

ARNEY  (The),  a  river  of  the  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught,  and  the  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  Its  re- 
motest head-stream  rises  2\  miles  south-east  of 
Manor- Hamilton,  and  runs  7  miles  eastward  to  Lough 
Cane,  or  Upper  Lough  Macnean.  Another  consider- 
able head-stream  rises  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
Fermanagh  barony  of  Magheraboy,  and  flows  south- 
westward  to  the  same  lake.  The  river  is  popularly 
viewed,  however,  as  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Lough 
Nitty  or  Lower  Lough  Macnean,  9(  miles  south-east 
of  the  latter  head-stream's  inosculation  with  Lough 
Cane ;  and  thence  it  has  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  in 
a  direction  south  of  east,  to  Upper  Lough  Erne,  at 
a  point  5  miles  south  of  Enniskillen.  The  stream 
has  almost  everywhere  wooded  banks,  and  luxuriates 
over  much  of  its  course  among  the  beautiful  demesne 
grounds  of  Florence  Court.  The  Amey  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  it  connects  form  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Kilmore. 

ARRA.     See  Ownet. 

ARRA  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  baronyof  Clan- 
william,  conduent  with  the  Aherlow,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster. 

ARR  AN,  a  sea-girt  barony  in  co.  Gal  way,  Con- 
naught  It  consisU  of  a  group  of  islands,  often 
called  SoiTTH  A  bran,  to  distinguish  them  frx>m 
Arran  or  Arranmore,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
islands  form  a  chain  about  12  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  than  2  miles  broad ;  and  lie  across  the 
mouth  of  Gal  way  bay,  in  the  direction  of  east-south- 
east and  west-north-west.  The  South  Sound,  which 
divides  them  from  the  county  of  Clare,  is  a^ut  4 
miles  broad ;  and  the  North  Sound,  which  divides 
them  from  islands  and  peninsula  in  the  Oalway 
barony  of  Moycullen,  has  a  mean  breadth  of  nearly  7 
miles.  ^  Their  whole  area,  excepting  apparently  about 
one-thirtieth,  or  at  the  utmost  one-twentieth,  con- 
sists of  the  three  islands  of  Innishere  on  the  east, 
Ennismain  in  the  middle,  and  Arranmore  on  the 
west.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  are  jointly 
about  one -half  the  sise  of  the  third.  Foul  Sound 
and  St  Oregory*s  Sound,  each  about  half-a-roile 
broad,  divide  respectively  Innishere  from  Ennismain, 
and  Ennismain  from  Arranmore.  On  the  western 
skirt  of  Arranmore,  and  extending  from  its  coast  to 
the  distance  of  about  12  or  14  furlongs,  lies  a  mimic 
archipelago,  called  the  Branach  Islands.  In  the 
sounds  which  separate  the  three  chief  islands  from 
one  another  and  from  the  main  island,  are  various 
islets  so  small  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  draw  no  at- 
tention except  from  the  watchful  mariner.  Arran- 
MoRB,  Ennismain,  and  Innurkrb,  r«  they  give 


name  to  three  parishes  which  theychiefly eonstitutt, 
will  be  separately  described.  The  whole  Arrsii 
group  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  limettoiJt 
country  of  Burrin  in  co.  Clare.  The  large  and 
splendid  marine  inlet  which  the  group  partially  coreri 
is  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  a  lake,  screened 
or  curtained  from  the  ocean  by  a  band  of  limestone 
country  of  which  the  Arran  islands  are  fragmentary 
remains.  "  It  is  related  in  one  of  the  old  Irish 
annals,"  savs  Hardiman,  the  historian  of  Galway, 
"  that,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1909,  there  were  but 
three  lakes  ot  any  consequence  in  the  whole  island 
[of  Ireland],  namely,  Loch-Foirdream,  said  to  have 
been  at  Slievemis,  near  Tralee,  in  co.  Kerry,  Fin- 
Loch,  the  present  Lough-Carra,  in  co.  Mayo,  and 
Loch-Lurgan,  which  is  described  as  a  spacious  lake 
between  co.  Clare  and  West  Connaught,  to  the 
south  of  Galway,  and  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance toward  the  east.  This  lake  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  present  bay  of  Galway,  which  was 
once,  say  the  annalists,  separated  from  the  ocean  by 
strong  banks,  until  the  Atlantic,  bursting  over  them 
and  uniting  with  the  water  within,  formed  the  bay, 
leaving  the  three  islands  of  Arran,  the  towering 
remnants  of  the  chain  or  barrier,  which  were  too 
high  to  be  overflown  by  the  billows.  The  position 
of  these  islands,  with  relation  to  the  mainland,  as  it 
fiivours,  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  this  idea. 
O'Flagherty  says  that,  in  his  time,  a  lough  in  a 
neighbouring  inlet  of  the  sea,  was  called  Lougli 
Lurgan ;  but  how  far  the  entire  circumstance  is  de- 
serving  of  credit  is  left,  without  any  comment,  to 
the  jud^ent  of  the  reader."  The  surface  of  tlio 
islands,  m  a  general  view,  commences  with  predpi- 
tous  cliffs  on  the  south,  and  terminates  in  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  north ;  yet  it  pre- 
sents undulations  and  otiier  diversities  of  feature  i 
and  constitutes,  in  grouping  with  the  circumjacent 
sea,  and  the  intricate  and  commanding  coast-fine  of 
the  mainland,  a  series  of  interesting  and  even  brilliant 
landscapes.  The  islands  contain  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  good  arable  and  pastoral  land,  and  3rield  a 
rental  of  about  £2,000  a-year.  The  inhabitants  are 
partiy  agriculturists  and  partly  fishermen  ;  but  they 
occasionally  experience  much  distress,  and  have  some- 
times been  employed  in  quarrying  ashlers  of  lime- 
stone for  the  public  works  of  the  Government  Boards 
in  the  harbours  of  the  mainland.  The  fishemien 
cateh  great  quantities  of  turbot  at  a  less  distance 
than  25  miles  from  the  islands ;  they  catch  the  fisk 
called  Glassing  on  a  bank  from  25  to  SO  miles  dis- 
tant ;  they  share  with  the  fii>hermen  of  Galway  in 
the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  prosecute  their  avocation  at  40  miles'  distance  in 
the  open  Atlantic  Their  boats,  though  good  and 
of  the  same  construction  as  those  of  the  ChMldagk 
fishermen,  are  too  small  to  brave  the  perils  to  wkick 
they  are  exposed.  Even  the  curragh,  or  the  boat  of 
willow-worK,  sheeted  with  tarred  linen,  and  of  a 
site  to  carry  8  or  4  men,  is  said  to  be  still  occasion- 
ally in  use.  Both  fishermen  and  agriculturists  are 
a  singularly  unpolished,  credulous,  and  neglected 
people.  Their  raiment  is  home-made,  rude,  and 
generally  over-worn;  their  shoes  or  boots  are  a 
roughly  formed  fabric  of  untanned  leather,  called 
poppootics;  and  their  whole  costume  indicates  un- 
acquaintance  alike  with  modem  civiliation  and  with 
even  the  rude  elements  of  luxury. 

Arran  is  profuse  in  curious,  antiquarian,  traditionar, 
mvthologi(»l,  and  monastic  associations.  The  largest 
island,  often  called  by  the  peasantry  of  the  adiacent 
mainland,  Arran  of  the  Saints  or  the  Blessed,  had  m 
one  time  10  small  monasteries,  and  10,  or  as  soose  say, 
13  churches ;  and  the  other  islands  bad  5  churches  . 
and  a  Franciscan  priory.    A  circular  tort,  called  D«ii> 
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Angus,  constructed  of  unceinented  stones,  great  in 
extent,  and  surmounting  a  cliff  which  overhangs  the 
sea,  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  stnicture,  yet  can 
hardly,  as  the  peasantry  and  even  graver  parties 
crednlously  allege,  be  the  erection  of  some  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  Angus,  who  flourished  before  the 
Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  a  pretended  Manda, 
queen  of  Oonnaught.  Eaths,  druidical  temples,  altars, 
«tone  pillars,  sacred  mounts,  holy  wells,  holy  beds, 
holy  groves,  -and  kindred  objects,  are  so  numerous 
as  to  have  rendered  the  islands,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  quite  a  region  of  thauma- 
turgy.    It  b  quite  astonishing  with  what  enthusiasm 
these  consecrated  places  by  legend  are  still  visited 
by   thousands.      These  devotees  shrink   from   no 
privation   and   hardship  in    thek  pilgrimage;    and 
happy  is  he   who  carries  upon  his  person  'a  holy 
stone'  from  some  of  the  sacred  places  as  a  talis- 
man  against  evil.     The  inhabitants  long  fancied  that 
they«ould  see  from  their  coasts  the  Hy-Brasail,  or 
« Enchanted  Island,'  the  paradise  of  the  ancient  Irish; 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  a4jaeent  mainland  still  re- 
gard Arran  itself  as  possessing  some  properties  higher 
ftlmf>st  than  paradisaic,  yet  so  intimately  connected 
with  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  to 
be  ibrbidden  subjects  of  our  notice.     The  islands 
have  for  centuries  had  the  reputation  also  of  being 
inimical  to  the  life  of  mice,  and  the  putrefaction  of 
human  bodies.   •  *  There  is  in  the  west  of  Connaught," 
lays  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  **an  isknd  placed  in  the 
sea,  called  Aren,  to  which  St.  Brendon  had  often 
recourse.     The  dead  bodies  neede  not  be  graveled, 
for  the  ayre  is  so  pure  that  the  contagion  of  any 
carrion  may  not  infect  it :  there  may  the  son  see  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
&C.,  &C.     This  island  is  enemy  to  mice ;  for  none  is 
brought  thither ;  for  either  it  leapeth  into  the  sea, 
or  else  being  stayed  it  dyeth  presently."    St.  Enna 
«r  St.  Ende,  as  well  as  St.  Brendon,  is  said  to  have 
made  Arran  a  favourite  resort.     One  very  absurd 
tradition  of  the  islands  asserts  that  a  native,  called 
Conhubbar-Mac-an-Jftigh,   or   *  Connor    the   King's 
•on,'  killed  beef  in  his  own  bouse  every  Christmas 
for  160  years,  and  that  he  died  in  1580  at  the  age  of 
220  years. 

The  ancient  soverdgn  lords  of  Arran  were 
O'Briens,  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Bor- 
omh{  and  they  held,  at  the  same  time,  the  territory 
of  Tromra,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  corporation 
of  the  town  of  Galway  stated,  in  an  address  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  they  paid  the  O'Briens  of  Arran  a 
tribute  of  wine  for  guarding  Galway  bay  against 

5 urates  and  ooast  plunderers.  **  This  addresar  says 
Ir.  Hardiman,  ''was  signed  on  SOth  March,  U8S,  by 
John  Blake,  the  mayor,  and  Walter  Martin  and 
Anthony  Kirrivaii,  bailiffs,  and  countersigned  by 
Anthony  Detmot,  notory,  whereby  tb^  testify  to 
Queen  Eliubeth.in  fiivourof  Murrogh  MacTurlogh 
O'Brien,  then  living,  that  the  MacTieges  of  Arran, 
his  ancestors,  were,  under  her  Majesty  and  her  pre- 
decessors, the  temporal  captains  or  lords  of  the 
islands  of  Arran,  juid  their  territories  and  heredita- 
ments ekewhere,  under  ihe  name  of  MacTiege 
O'Brien  of  Arran,  time  out  of  man's  memory ;  and 
that  they  had  seen  the  said  Muraogh  MacTurlogh 
authorised  by  all  his  sept,  as  chief  of  that  name,  and 
in  possession  of  the  premises  as  his  own  lawful  in- 
heritance, as  more  at  large,  say  they,  doth  appear  in 
our  books  of  reoordfl,  wherein  he  continued,  until  of 
late  he  was,  by  the  usurping  power  of  the  O'Flaher* 
ties,  ezpulsed,  from  whom  it  is  taken  by  some  in- 
quest found  in  her  Mi^esty's  favour.  *  We  say,  more- 
over,* add  they,  'that  the  sept  of  MacTiege  O'Brien 
of  Arran,  since  the  foundation  of  this  city  and  town, 
were  aiding  and  assisting  to  ourselves  and  our  prede- 


cessors against  lier  Mi^esty's  and  her  predecessors' 
enemies,  in  all  times  and  places  whareunto  they  were 
called,  as  true,  faithful,  and  liege  people  to  the  crown 
of  England,  to  maintain,  succour,  and  assist  the 
town.' "    The  islands  are  now  the  property  of  John 

W.  Digbv,  Esq This  barony  contains  the  whole  ot 

the  parishes  of  Arranmore  or  lunismore,  Innishere, 
and  Ennismain.  Area,  11,288  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,191 ;  in  1841,  3,520.  Houses  596.  FamiUes  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  440 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  160;  in  other  pursuits,  42.  Males  at  and 
above  5  vears  of  age  who  oould  read  and  write,  173; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  134 ;  who  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  1,178.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  71 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  69;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,349.  Arran  gives  the  title  of  Earl, 
in  the  Irish  peerage,  to  the  noble  family  of  Gore. 

ARRANMORE,  or  Ivkumorb,  the  largest  of 
the  islands,  «nd  a  parish,  in  the  insular  barony  of 
Arran,  ^ust  described,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Killant  and  Kilronan  : 
see  these  articles.  Length,  Similes;  breadth,  U; 
area,  7,635  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,315;  in  1841, 
2,592.  Houses  451.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in 
1841,  1,364.  Houses  224.  The  island  extends  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  Its  south  side 
is  precipitous,  grandly  bold,  an  almost  straight  line 
of  unindented  mural  limestone  bulwark.  The  north 
side  is  low,  fringed  with  a  shingly  beach,  and  deepjhr 
indented  by  two  bays  or  natural  harbours.  The  elms 
of  the  south  are  not  more  bold  than  romantic,  are 
frequented  by  clouds  of  the  sea-fowl  called  puffins, 
and  are  curiously  perforated  >vith  holes,  in  which  the 
puffins  nestle,  and  whence  the  islanders  supply  them- 
selves in  seasons  of  scarcity  with  the  eggs  of  the 
fowls  for  food.  Other  curiosities  are  Kilmurr^^  fort. 
Great  Kevin's  Head,  and  the  objects  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  highest  ground  in  the  island 
appears  to  rise  less  than  400  feet  above  sea-leveL 
Good  oats  are  raised ;  sheep  are  pastured ;  and  oxen 
of  an  esteemed  kind  are  reared.  The  chief  residence 
is  the  seat  of  John  W.  Digbv,  Esq.  A  lighthouse  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  exhibits  a  revolving  li^ht  of 
a  bright  colour;  and,  including  the  iCost  of  building 
stores,  occasioned  in  1640  an  expense  of  £680  18s. 
4d.  On  the  island  are  2  vilkiges,  8  hamlets,  and  a 
station  of  the  coast-guard.  The  bay  north  from  the 
village  of  Killany,  named  After  it,  separated  by  a  pen- 
insuU  from  St.  Gregory's  Sound,  and  partly  covered 
by  an  islet  called  Straw  Island,  is  the  principal  har- 
bour, not  only  in  Arranmore,  hut  in  the  whole  Arran 
groi^).  Outward-bound  ships,  from  Liverpool  to  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  are  frequently  driven  to- 
ward this  harbour,  and  would  find  it  a  valuable  re- 
treat were  the  entrance  to  the  sheltering  oart  of  it 
widened,  and  a  pier  suitable  for  large  vessels  provid- 
ed. The  entrance  is  by  the  west  side  of^  Straw 
Island^  and  though  deep,  is  exceedingly  narrow  and 
somewhat  dangerous ;  yet  could,  it  is  said,  be  wid- 
ened for  the  trivial  expense  of  £300 — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam ;  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ballinakill  :  which  see.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £6  13s.  8Jd.,  jmd  the  rec- 
torial for  £20  is.  0^ ;  And  the  latter  are  in^roipriate, 
and  belong  to  the  Rev.  John  Cdgbj.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cnapel  is  attended  by  from  400  to  600,  and 
has  one  officiate.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,077;  an4 
4  pay- schools,  at  Killany,  Kilronan,  Kilmurvey, 
and  Coorough,  were  attended  by  from  160  to  230 
scholars. 

ARRANMORE,  or  North  Arran,  an  island  in 
the  parish  of  Templecroan,  barony  of  Boylagh,  eo, 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lies  1 )  mile  west  of  Arteen  Poittt» 
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in  the  Rosses,  8  miles  north  by  east«f  Daunis  Head, 
less  than  a  mile  west  of  Rutland  Island,  and  3  miles 
south-west  of  Cruit  Island.  Length,  3  miles; 
breadth,  2^ ;  area,  4,335  statute  acres.  Pop.,  about 
1,000.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly,  and  sends  up 
B  summit  to  the  altitude  of  745  feet  above  sea-level. 
Only  about  650  acres  are  in  tillage  and  pasture ;  all 
the  remainder  being  rock  and  bog.  Ironstone  and 
manganese  abound.  Subdivision  of  land  among 
tenants  and  cottiers  descends  to  even  "a  cow*s  fDot," 
or  the  quarter  of  a  cow's  grass.  The  northern  and 
west4;rn  shores  are  steep  inaccessible  cliffs ;  b«t  the 
east  coast  has  several  marine  indentations  capable  of 
being  cheaply  improved  into  snug  little  fishing  har- 
bours. The  side  of  a  ledge  of  rough  rocks  in  one 
place  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be  cut  into  a  good 
landing-place,  and  A^'ould,  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "be 
indestructible.*'  An  opening  at  Skailtalung,  though 
shallow,  is  a  good  boat  harbour  in  northerly  swells; 
it  is  flanked  on  the  sooth  by  a  long  ledge  or  reef; 
and  it  could  be  thoroughly  improved  at  an  expense 
of  only  £70.  A  creek  at  Leabargu,  near  the  anchor- 
age called  Arran  Road  and  to  leeward,  requires  a 
»mall  pier  along  a  ledge  of  slate  rock  ;  it  could  be 
provided  with  one  at  the  cost  of  about  £450 ;  and  it 
would  then  shelter  the  boats  of  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  enable  small  vessels  to  discharge.  A  little 
sandy  bay,  called  ihe  Tent,  and  situated  between 
Skailtalu'ng  and  lieabarga,  is  nearlv  enclosed  by 
rocks,  could  at  small  cost  be  made  quiet  in  all  winds, 
and,  though  very  shallow,  would  be  a  good  place  for 
laying  up  boats.  The  inhabitants  pursue  the  fishery 
with  more  zeal  than  any  other  persons  on  the  Done- 
gal coast ;  and  they  have  many  curraghs  and  yawls, 
but  no  boats  fit  for  going  outside  of  the  Sound.  A 
lighthouse  on  the  island  exhibits  a  fixed  bright  light; 
ajid,  in  1840,  cost  £74  43s.  8<1. 

ARRAN  (Nirw).     See  Killeen. 

ARRIGADEEN.     See  Aricadeen. 

ARRIGAL.     See  Abiqal. 

ARR16LAX.     See  Araglin. 

ARROW,  or  Arta,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Ti- 
raghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  commences  within 
a  mile  of  the  boundary  with  oo.  Roscommon,  and 
extends  north-north-westward  to  a  point  8i  miles 
from  Colooney.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ; 
area,  5,120  acres.  Its  shores  are  jagged,  sinuous, 
and  intricate;  its  bosom  is  all  over  studded  with 
f>lets;  and  its  scenery,  though  scarcely  brilliant 
or  imposing,  possesses  many  features  of  beaatv. 
Along  its  west  shore  winds  the  highway  from  Dublin 
to  Sligo,  by  way  of  Boyle ;  and  this  road,  just  after 
passing  the  watershed  between  the  counties,  and 
while  running  down  the  Sligo  side  of  the  descent, 
oomniands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  its  basin,  with 
the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  hills  in  the  perspective.  On 
the  road  and  near  the  lake  are  the  village  and  castle 
ef  Hallinafad ;  between  the  road  and  the  lake  is 
Hall}'brook,  the  charmingly  situated  mansion  of  John 
Ffolliott,  £^q. ;  and  on  the  lake's  east  shore  are  the 
mins  of  Ballindown  Abbey, — a  structure  founded  by 
the  M'Donoughs,  in  1427,  for  Dominican  nuns. 

ARROW,  Arva,  or  Uncion  (TheV  a  river  of 
CO.  Sligo,  Ulster.  It  issues  from  the  lake  just  de- 
scribed, and  puriHies  a  north-north-westerly,  yet  ia 
part  a  sinuous,  course  of  about  10  miles,  to  a  conflu- 
ence with  the  Owenbi'g  in  the  vicinity  of  Coloonev. 
Over  al>out  one-half  of  its  len^h  it  runs  in  Tiragh- 
rill ;  and  over  the  remainder,  it  divides  that  barony 
from  Cor  ran. 

ART  AG  If.     See  TAUcnBOTNB. 

ARTANE,  or  Artaine,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Lenqth,  2  miles;  breadth,  I ;  area,  954  acres.  Pop., 
ill  IKJI,  583;  in  1841,  307.     Houses  59.     The  land  ' 


is  of  excellent  quality.  The  hamlet  of  Artane  has  a 
pleasant  appearance,  and  occupies  an  agreeable  site, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  Duldin  bay,  about  2^ 
miles  from  DubUn-castle.  A  castle  which  stood  at 
the  hamlet  about  17  years  ago,  and  was  then  in 
habitable  repair,  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Doxellans 
of  Ravensdale.  John  Allen,  or  Alan,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  having  provoked  the  ire  of  the  house  of 
Kildare,  by  advocating  the  measures  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  attempted  to  flee  to  England,  and  was  ship- 
wrecked near  Clontarf,  captured,  carried  before  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  then  with  the  antagonist  army 
at  Artane,  questioned  respecting  the  oliject  of  bin 
attempted  flight,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  '*outof  his 
lordship^s  sight."  His  captors,  misconceiving  the 
order  for  his  removal  to  be  a  mandate  for  his  death, 
hurried  him  into  the  hall  of  Artanc-castle,  and  tragi- 
cally deprived  him  of  life.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  of  1641,  f-uke  Notterville,  son  to  I*ord 
Notterville,  and  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  royalists,  seised  and  garri- 
soned this  fortalice.  The  marior  of  Artane  was  for 
manv  ages  the  property  of  the  family  of  Holy  wood. 
In  the  I3th  centurv.  John  Holywoo<l,  or  De  Sacro- 
bosco,  a  member  ot  this  family,  was  a  di^^tinguished 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edwsrd  HI.,  R.  Holy  wood,  another  member  of  it, 
was  a  baron  of  the  exchequer.  A  tombstone  of  the 
family,  erected  in  the  cemetery  in  1718,  is  a  frag- 
mentary and  simple  monument,  with  an  escutcheon, 
representing  a  chevron  ingrailed  between  three 
pigeons,  and  a  pigeon  the  crest — This  parish  is  a 
chapelry  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Finglass,  appropriated  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  Its  ecclesias* 
ileal  statistics  are  all  mixed  up  with  those  of  Fin- 
glass  :  which  see.  The  church  was  small,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  a  ruin.  A  boys*  and  girls'  school 
are  salaried  with  respectively  £13  15s.  and  £IJ  from 
the  National  Board ;  and,  in  1840,  had  on  their  books 
70  boys  and  59  girls. 

ARTHUR'S  FERRY,  a  ferry  on  the  river  Sban- 
non,  between  the  parish  of  Kilquain,  co.  Clare,  and 
that  of  St.  Patrick,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It 
occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  from  Lim- 
erick, a  little  above  the  island  called  Illan-arone. 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
river  Shannon  proposed  to  build  between  the 
ferry  and  Illan-arone,  a  weir  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  vp  the  water  in  summer  to  a  proper  level, 
for  the  free  navi^tion  of  the  Limerick  canal. 
**  MThen  this  weir  is  erected,"  says  the  Report,  '*  a 
m«ch  greater  mill-power  will  be  obtained  at  the  city 
of  Limerick.     Estimate,  £7,600." 

ARTHURSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  barony  of  Shelbourne,  oo.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  Waterford  Harbour,  be- 
tween Duncannon  Fort  and  Ballyhack,  3  miles  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir. 
Its  site  and  the  circumjacent  estate  are  the  nno- 
perty  of  Arthur,  Lord  Templemore ;  and  from  hia 
the  p\aee  has  its  name.  A  pier  of  excellent  con- 
struction was,  a  few  years  sgo,  completed  at  the 
village ;  and  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  for  export 
and  import  trade.  Good  roads  connect  it  and  Uie 
village  with  an  extensive  district.  The  cost  of  the 
pier  was  £1,560 ;  and  of  this  £810  was  granted  by 
government,  and  £750  contributed  by  Lord  Temple- 
more.  A  fever  hospital  in  the  village  contains  27 
beds,  is  very  efficiently  conducted,  and  has  been  a 
most  valimble  means  ot  preserving  life  and  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  fever.  In  1840,  its  receipts 
amounted  to  £69  14s.  3d.,  and  its  expenditure  to 
£158  4s.  7id. ;  and  it  had  203  intern  patients,  all 
of  whom  were  from  within  a  distance  of  5  miles.    A 
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dispensary  at  the  place  serves  for  a  district  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  10,000;  and,  in  1840,  it 
received  jCIOO  4s.,  expended  £119  Ss.  O^d.,  and 
made  903  dispensations  of  medicine.  Area,  14  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  170 ;  in  1841,  285.     Houses  48. 

ARTICLAVE.     See  Abdecleave. 

ARTRAMONT,  or  Ardtramont,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  East  Sbelmalier,  4  miles  north  of 
Wexford,  co.  Wexford,  Leineter.  Length,  2| miles; 
breadth,  1^;  area,  2,377  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,661; 
in  1841,  754.  Houses  135.  The  surface  is  drained 
southward,  and  much  beautified  bv  the  river  Sow ; 
and  declines  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  to  the 
vicinity  of  that  expansion  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Slaney,  or  of  Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  village  of  Castlebridge.  The  land  is  of 
very  good  quality,  and  extensively  wooded.  The 
charmingly-situated  demesne  and  nandsome  seat  of 
Artramont,  the  property  of  George  Le  Hunt,  Esq., 
adjoin  Castlebridge,  and  are  much  adorned  by  the 
natural  and  the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  Sow.  The 
parish  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Wex- 
ford to  Dublin,  bv  way  of  Oulart.  The  Artramont 
estate  was  given  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  ancestor 
of  the  Le  Hunts,  Colonel  Le  Hunt,  whose  com- 
mission as  captain  of  the  Protector's  bodv-guard  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Under  Artra- 
mont mansion,  among  some  aged  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
exists  a  moss-covered  donjon, — the  sole  relic  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Roches,  formerly  lords  of  Roche's 
Land.  *'  A  harrowing  tale,"  sinrs  Mrs.  Hall,  '*  known 
as  Roche's  Revenge,  is  told  of  one  of  the  chieftains 
of  that  line,— Wat  Reoch,  Walter  the  Rough,  as  he 
was  called.  He  had  suffered  by  the  depredations 
of  a  neighbouring  Irish  leader  of  '  kerne,'  named 
Oltforroe,  who  ruled  the  adjacent  territory,  still 
known  as  the  O'Morroe's  country.  Wat  gave 
him  warning  that  the  next  foray  should  be  the 
last ;  and  he  surprised  and  captured  the  freebooter 
in  the  act  of  recrossing  the  river  with  the  prey. 
The  moon  was  high,  the  tide  low;  and  as  Wat 
Reoch  observed  the  long  bank  of  slime  left  bare 
by  the  receding  waters,  a  horrid  idea  of  retribution 
entered  his  mind.  It  was  effected  on  the  spot,  and 
at  the  instant.  A  strong  stake  was  procured,  and 
fixed  upright  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  [the 
Slaney]  at  low  watermark.  To  this  the  captive 
was  bound ;  one  arm  pinioned  behind  him,  the  other 
left  free,  and  provided  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  In 
this  situation  he  was  left.  For  several  successive 
tides,  Wat  Reoch  watched  his  living  victim  from  the 
windows  of  his  tower,  none  covering  him  higher 
than  the  breast.  At  length  the  flood  tide  came! 
One  button  after  another  on  his  jerkin  disappeared 
beneath  the  water,  which  at  last  reached  his  chin, 
and  soon  closed  over  his  head  for  ever." — Artramont 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  and  forms 

¥jrt  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolmb:  which  see. 
ithe  composition,  £184  Us.  7id.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  74,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  600 ;  and  a  daily  school,  aided  with  £20 
and  important  additional  emoluments,  was  attended 
by  59  boys  and  32  girls. 

ARTREA.     See  Ardtrea. 

ARUNDEL-MILLS,  a  viUage  in  the  parishes  of 
Dysert  and  Templeomalus,  barony  of  Ibane  and 
Barryroe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area  of  the  Dysert 
section,  4  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  197.  Houses  46. 
Area  of  the  Templeomalus  section,  3  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  91.     Houses  17. 

ARVA,  CO.  Sligo.    See  Arrow. 

ARVA,  or  Arvagh,  a  auoad  tacra  parish,  and  a 
village  in  the  quoad  civiiia  jMnst  of  Killeshandra, 
barony  of  Tullagbonoho,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  Length, 
5  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area,  6,966  acres.     Pop.,  in 


1631,  4,580.  About  566  acres  are  pastoral  upland  } 
161  acres  are  bog,  and  neariy  all  subservient  to  the 
supply  of  fuel ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  area  is  a 
strong  clayev  land,  for  the  most  part  wheat-bearing, 
and  everywhere  productive  of  excellent  oats  and 
potato  crops.  Around  the  village  of  Arva  is  a  chain 
of  small  lakes,  the  shores  of  which  have  been  pknted 
by  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Gosfbrd.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  county, 
about  2  miles  north-north-west  of  Lough  Gouna« 
3  north  of  Scrabby,  and  8  south-south-west  of 
Killeshandra.  In  1840,  a  dispensary  here  received 
£54  19s.,  expended  £56  98.  6d.,  and  made  611  dis* 
pensations  of  medicine.  Area  of  the  village,  25 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  422;  in  1841,  615.    Houses 

101 Arva  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio. 

of  Kilmore.  Gross  income,  £98  28. ;  nett,  £92 
68.  7id.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Killeshandra. 
An  assistant  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1821,  by  means  of  a  grant  of 
£738  9b.  2|d.,  and  a  loan  of  £92  66.  1|d.  fronn 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits;  and  enlarged,  in 
1827,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £400  from  that  Board. 
Sittings  400 ;  attendance  300.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Corranee,  is  attended  by  600  persons,  and 
served  by  3  officiates  who  belong  to  the  parish  of 
Killeshandra.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
1,833  Churchmen,  97  Presbyterians,  and  2,889  Ro. 
man  Catholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by 
334  children ;  and  6  daily  schools,  at  Arva,  Denuu 
wincle,  Castlepoles,  and  Drumcahill,  had  on  their 
books  233  bo^s  and  272  girls.  One  of  the  daily 
schools  was  aided  with  £12  from  subscription,  and 
£7  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ; 
one  with  £13  from  the  London  Hibernian  Ladies' 
Society;  one  with  £8  3s.  from  subscription;  and 
the  second  and  third  of  these,  and  also  a  fourth, 
with  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
proportioned  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils. 

ASHBOURNE,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Killegland,  barony  of  Ratoath,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  firom  Dublin 
to  Londonderry,  10  miles  north-north-west  of  Dub« 
lin,  12  south  bv  east  of  Slane,  and  13  south-south- 
west of  Drogheda.  The  proprietor  is  Frederick 
Bourne,  Esq.,  to  whom  and  his  brothers  the  public 
are  highly  indebted  for  improvements  in  roads  and 
conveyances.  The  town  is  washed  by  a  rivulet 
which  fidls  into  the  sea  near  Swords,  and  it  hat 
several  small  retail  shops,  and  2  inns  and  posting- 
houses.  West  of  the  town  is  an  old  quadrangular 
building  dignified  with  the  name  of  Ashbourne 
Castle ;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  an  occasionally  u«ed, 
and  sometimes  crowdedly  attended  race-course.  The 
town  was  founded  so  late  as  about  the  year  1823. 
Area,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  473;  in  1841,  875. 
Houses  50. 

ASHFIELD,  a  seat  and  property  in  the  yidnity 
of  the  tovm  of  Castleblakeney,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught  The  seat  is  encompassed  with  some  wood 
about  I  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  A  belt  of 
bogs,  which  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ashfield-house  to  a  point  1^  mile 
north-east  of  Clonbrock-house,  contains  an  area  ok 
3,280  English  acres.  The  belt  is  about  4i  miles  in 
length,  extends  chiefly  along  the  margins  of  the 
nascent  Ahascragh  river,  and,  excepting  a  small 
piece  at  the  east  end,  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  road  from  Ballinasloe  to  Castleblakeney.  It 
consists  of  Ashfield  bog  on  the  west,  Clonpee  bog 
in  the  middle,  and  Clonbrock  bog  on  thie  east. 
**  These  bogs,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  4th  Report 
of  ^e  Commissioners  on  Irish  Bogs,  published  in 
1814 — "  These  bogs  do  not  form  one  continued  mase 
of  red  bog,  but  are  connected  together  by  interven. 
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iiig  tracts  of  black  bog.  *  *  If  the  improvement  of 
the  river  Ahascragh  were  effected,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  draining,  not  only  ^e  whole  of  the 
red  hog,  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
great  tract  of  black  hog  near  Asbfield  and  Rinclare, 
which,  between  Ashfield  and  Clonpee  bridge,  amounts 
to  680  Irish,  or  1,101  English  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  which  mi^ht  be  irrigated  with  advanti^e.'*  Aver- 
age depth  of  the  bogs,  23  feet ;  area  of  the  red  heath 
bog,  2,178  English  acres ;  estimated  cost  of  reclaim- 
ing the  whole  of  the  bogs,  £3,421  16s.  7d.  Irish. 

ASHFIELD,  a  quoad  $acra  parish,  within  the 
quoad  civilia  parish  of  Killersherdiny,  in  the  north 
of  the  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  and  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  town  of  Cootehill,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles ;  area,  4,535^  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,010.  About  243  acres  are  unprofitable ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  is  of  middle-rate  quality. 
The  surfiice  is  drained  westward  by  the  Cootehill 
river,  and  traversed  northward  bv  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Clones.  About  a  mile  from  Cootehill  is 
Ash  field  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Col.  Henry  Clementa. 
The  only  village  is  Clementstown  :  which  see. — 
This  parish  b  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Gross  income, 
jei22  8s. ;  nett,  £106  10s.  Patron,  the  incumbent 
of  Killersherdiny.  The  late  Board  of  First  Fruits 
gave,  about  the  year  1796,  £461  lOi.  9d.  for  build- 
ing the  church ;  and  lent  in  1820,  £230  15s.  4|d. 
for  the  erection  of  a  spire.  Sittings  in  the  church 
900 ;  attendance  200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  600,  and  is  served  by  two  offi- 
ciates, who  belong  to  the  parish  of  Killersherdinv. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,385  Church- 
men, 268  Presbyterians,  16  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  1,315  Roman  Catholics;  and  5  daily 
schools,  at  Ashfield,  Doohurrick,  Drummurry,  Cor- 
tobber,  and  Littermore,  had  on  their  books  240  boys 
and  177  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  connected 
with  the  Kildare-street  Society,  and  another  was 
aided  with  £10  and  other  advantages  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice. 

ASUFORD,  a  seat  of  Lord  Oranmore,  in  the 
parish  of  Cong,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Cong. 

ASHFORD,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Killeedy, 
barony  of  Glenquin,  co.  Limenck,  Munster.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  here  has  an  attendance  of 
about  550.  In  1840,  the  dispensary  of  Ashford  and 
Broadford,  under  the  Newcastle  Poor-law  union, 
received  £147  6s.,  expended  £158,  had  recommend- 
ed to  it  1,733  patients,  and  served  for  a  district  with 
about  7»000  inhabitants.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish. 

ASHFORD,  a  hamlet  and  the  site  of  a  post- 
office,  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew,  barony  of  New- 
castle, CO.  Wicklow.  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  between  Dublin  and  Wexford,  8  miles  from 
Rathdrum,  4J  from  Newtown-mount-Kennedy,  and 
22  from  Dublin.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  the 
Vartry,  and  has  a  good  inn.  In  its  immediate  vidn- 
ity  stands  Rossana,  the  handsome  seat  of  Daniel 
Tigbe,  Esq.,  and  formerly  the  occasional  retreat  of 
the  authoress  of  Psyche.  Rossana  park  boasts  some 
of  the  noblest  oaks  and  Spanish  chestnuts  in  the 
county.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

ASI6H.     See  Asset. 

ASKEATON  (The),  a  name  of  the  co.  Limerick 
river  Deel  :  which  see. 

ASKEATON,  a  parish  on  the  north-east  border 
of  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  and  containing 
the  ancient  town  of  Askeaton,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster.   Length,  2]  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  6,521 


acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,699;  in  1841,  4,438. 
Houses  671.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3,184:  in  1841,  2,576.  Houses  387.  The  surface 
declines  northward  down  the  course  of  the  Deel  or 
Askeaton  river  to  the  Shannon ;  and,  though  quite 
destitute  of  the  features  which  give  force  and  high 
character  to  landscape,  presents  some  softly  agree- 
able scenes,  and  a  few  mimic  groupings  of  romance. 
The  Deel,  above  the  town,  leaps  and  tumbles  in 
cascades  and  cataracts  among  rocks,  winds  among 
finelv  outlined  hills,  or  between  precipitous  and 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  presents,  in  its  frolics  and 
costume,  a  succession  of  decidedly  picturesque 
aspects.  The  land  of  the  parish,  though  chiefly  of 
limestone  formation,  is  partly  rocky  and  in  general 
of  only  middle-rate  quality.  The  parish  is  traversed 
westward  by  the  north  road  from  Limerick  to  Tar- 
bert;  and  will  be  traversed  in  the  same  direction  bv 
the  Shannon  line  of  railway  communication  with 
Dublin.  Antiquities  will  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  town. — Askeaton  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £150,  and  the  rectorial  for  £300;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Thomaa 
Leland,  Esq.,  of  Dublin.  This  vicarage,  the  rectory 
of  Lismakeery  and  the  chapelry  of  Iverus,  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Askeaton.  See  Lismakeery  and  Iveb^ 
U8.  Length,  7niile8;  breadth,  3.  Gross  income,  £455 
14s.  5d. ;  nett,  £390  15s.  lO^d.  Patron,  Sir  Matthew 
Blackiston,  Bart.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  so  ancient  a  structure  that  no  record 
exists  of  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings 
250 ;  attendance,  about  120.  The  school-house  of 
Iverus  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship. 
The  Askeaton  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  between  1,000  and  1,500,  and  jointly 
with  a  chapel  in  Iverus,  is  served  by  3  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
197,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,815 ;  the  Pro* 
testants  of  the  union  to  341,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  6,967.  In  the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in 
the  union,  all  situated  in  Askeaton  parish,  had  ob 
their  hooks  249  boys  and  113  giris.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  aided  each  with  £7  16s.  from  Arch* 
deacon  Fitxgerald ;  one,  a  female  parochial  school, 
with  £14  from  subscription  and  £8  from  the  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society  ;  and  one,  a  male  parochial  school, 
with  £22  from  subscription.  In  1839.  the  National 
Bo«rd  granted  £160  toward  the  building  and  fitting 
up  of  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  each  <x 
which  was  expected  to  have  an  attendance  of  150l 

ASKEATON,  a  market-town,  the  capital  of  the 
parish  iust  described,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  stands  on  the  river  Deel,  2^  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  5  north-north- 
west of  Rathkeale,  14  west-south-west  of  Limerick, 
and  15  east  by  north  of  Tarbert.  Though  ancientlv 
a  large  walled  town,  it  is  now  a  poor  lumpisii 
village;  and  though  advantageously  situated  for 
trade,  and  an  object  of  attention  in  the  plans  of  at 
least  two  great  national  works  of  improvement,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  moving  from  stagnancy  and  in- 
ertion.  Only  about  20  of  its  houses  are  slated; 
and  the  rest,  of  course,  possess  the  cabin  or  hut 
character  so  prevalent  in  poor  Irish  towns.  Yet 
some  of  the  older  and  roofless  houses  retain  % 
ghastly  appearance  of  having  once  been  respectable. 
The  town  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  ancient  lords, 
the  Desmonds.  Its  castle,  built  by  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Desmond,  is  a  ponderous  and  splendid  ruin, 
on  a  considerably  high  rock,  insulated  by  the  Deel, 
and  immediately  above  the  town.  Its  remains  are  40 
feet  high,  contain  Desmond's  gaol  and  bam^uettinf- 
room,  and  evince  uncommon  strength  in  union  wiUi 
fine  architectural  taste.    Besides  being  fortified  by 
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its  pinnacled  site  on  the  rock,  and  its  encinetarc- 
ment  with  the  divided  stream  of  the  Deel,  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
drawbridge.  During  the  last  E}irl  of  Desmond's  re- 
bellion in  1580,  when  the  King's  forces,  under  Sir 
George  Carew,  were  approaching  Askeaton,  the 
garrison  of  the  castle,  being  unpronded  to  sustain  a 
siege,  placed  a  train  «f  gunpowder  within  the  walls, 
evacuated  the  place,  fired  the  train,  and  blew  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  building.  The  Earl,  after 
three  years  of  ceaseless  warfare  and  various  success, 
was  driven  from  his  castles,  spoiled  of  his  army, 
chased  to  the  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  compelled  to 
Ke  perdu  in  mean  apparel,  much  distress,  and  almost 
total  unattendance.  Kelly  of  Morierta  eventually 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  a  few  kerns  who  had  Ten- 
tnred  to  seize  some  cattle  for  the  Earl's  subsistence ; 
he  found  the  hunted  and  fallen  noble  lying  languidly 
before  a  fire  in  a  ruined  house ;  he  assailed  him, 
wounded  him,  and  drew  from  him  the  faint  cry, 
'*  Spare  me,  I  am  the  Earl  of  De$>mond ;"  and,  heedless 
of  theappeal,  he  struck  off  the  Ekirl's  head,  and  carried 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  to  be  sent  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  and  impaled  on  London  bridge.  Thus  perished 
a  family  who,  for  four  centuries,  had  flung  rude 
splendour  and  magnificence  around  them,  and  fre- 
quently measured  swords  with  the  supreme  civil 
power  of  the  country.  The  EarFs  forfeited  lands 
amounted  to  574,628  Irish  acres. — About  30  yards 
from  the  castle,  the  Deel  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  of  9  arches.  About  ^  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  on  the  east  brink  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins  of 
Askeaton  abbey.  This  pile  was  founded  in  1420, 
b3r  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Desmond,  for  friars 
roinorets  ;  and,  long  after  its  dilapidation,  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Ireland. 
The  cloisters,  which  are  the  chief  part  now  remain- 
ing, form  a  square  arcade  of  about  ICO  feet ;  they 
are  entirely  composed  of  black  marble;  and  they 
exhibit  some  beautiful  and  richly  ornate  chisellings. 
Askeaton  was  constituted  a  borough  by  charter 
of  11  James  I.  The  limits  included  only  a  small 
space  round  the  edificed  area.  The  charter  directed 
that  the  corporation  should  consist  of  a  provost  and 
12  free  burgesses ;  that  the  free  burgesses  should 
hold  their  office  for  life,  and  annually  elect  from 
among  their  own  number  the  provost ;  that  vacan- 
cies in  the  free  burgess-ship  should  be  filled  up  by 
the  corporation  from  among  **  the  better  and  more 
honest  of  the  inhabitants  ;**  that  the  provost  might 
hold  every  Monday  a  court  of  record  for  the  trial  of 
all  actions  personal  to  the  amount  of  5  marks ;  and 
that  the  corporation,  in  prosecution  of  the  chief 
object  of  their  beuig  constituted,  should  return  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  borough,  owing  to 
the  prindple  of  self-election  in  its  constitution,  be- 
came at  once  a  close  borough ;  it  continued  to  act 
as  such  till  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union ;  and 
it  was  then  under  "  the  patronage  "  of  Lords  Carrick 
and  Massey.  Of  the  sum  of  £15,000,  which  was 
awarded  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  franchise, 
£6,580  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  £6,580  to 
the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Hugh,  Lord  Massey, 
£1,100  to  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.,  and  £200  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hoare,  Bart.  So  extinct  did  the  corpora- 
tion become  after  the  borough's  disfranchisement, 
that  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations, 
when  making  inquiry  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot, 
could  with  difficulty  obtain  any  evidence  of  its  for- 
mer existence.  Power  was  given  by  James  I.  to 
Sir  Francis  Berkeley  to  hold  in  Askeaton  weekly 
markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fiur  on 
20th  and  21st  July.  Fairs  are  now  held  on  dOth 
July  and  9th  Oct.  Some  tolls  which  are  collected 
are  private  property.     A  seneschal's  court,  whose 


officer  was  appointed  by  Sir  Matthew  Blackistou, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Askeaton,  was  held  in  the  town 
till  12  or  14  years  ago,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  £10  Irish.  A  court  of  petty  sessions 
superseded  the  seneschal's  court,  is  held  once  a-fort- 
nip^ht  by  two,  three,  or  four  county  magistrates,  and 
tries  claims  for  labourers*  wages,  and  cases  of  petty 
assault.  When  higher  jurisdiction  is  required,  re- 
course is  bad  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  at 
Rathkeale.  A  party  of  the  county  constabulary  are 
stationed  in  the  town.  A  quay  exists  immediately 
below  the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deel, 
directly  opposite  the  main  body  of  the  town ;  and  a 
good  kinding.place,  used  by  vessels,  occurs  on  the 
left  bank,  halt-a-mile  below  the  town.  The  river  is 
at  present  navigable  for  small  vessels  at  high  water 
up  to  the  quay ;  but  owing  to  the  interruption  of  a 
ledge  of  rock,  which  crosses  the  river's  channel  a 
short  distance  below  the  quay,  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  re- 
commended the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Corthna- 
soothera,  the  landing-place  just  noticed,  and  the  site 
of  a  quondam,  but  ruinous  pier,  on  the  left  bank. 
The  wharf,  say  the  Commissioners,  will  cost  £900, 
and  will  need  to  be  connected  with  the  town  by  means 
of  a  branch  road.  See  Deel.  The  Shannon  line 
of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, touches  Askeaton,  and  while  passing  the 
town,  as  well  as  over  a  distance  of  6i  miles  between 
Ballyrogue  and  Fannamore,  has  a  gradient  of  1  in 
660.  The  town,  at  present  13  hours  and  33  minutes 
distance  from  Dubhn,  will  be  brought  by  railway 
time,  within  5  hours  and  35  minutes.  Its  only  pub- 
lic conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  and  a  car  in 
transit  from  Limerick,  the  former  to  Shanagolden, 
and  the  latter  to  Tralee.  In  1840,  a  dispensary  in 
Askeaton  received  £113  48.,  expended  £116  3s., 
and  administered  to  1,500  patients.  Area  of  the 
town,  56  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,515;  in  1841, 
1,862.     Houses  284. 

ASSEY,  Arigh,  or  Athst,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Deece,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  4 
miles  south  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  length, 
1(  mile;  breadth,  1^;  area,  1,218  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  108;  in  1841,  138.  Houses  17.  The  land  is 
in  general  good.  On  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Assey.  Much  embel- 
lishment b  borrowed  from  Bective  demesne,  which 
lies  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £62  15s.  4^d.  Assey  and  Balsoon  rectories 
[see  Balsoon]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Assey. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1 4.  Gross  income,  £137 
12s.  5id. ;  nett,  £1 15  Us.  2|d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  churches  of  both  parishes  are  ruins  in  the  midst 
of  cemeteries.  The  union  has  at  present  neither 
glebe-house,  church,  chapel,  nor  schooL  The  in- 
cumbent of  Rilmessan,  whose  church  is  only  1  ^  mite 
distant,  and  to  whose  benefice  Assey  and  Balsoon 
were  formerly  united,  performs  occasional  duties, 
and  receives,  in  compensation,  the  annual  sum  of 
£10.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Assey  parish 
amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  107; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  11,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  42a 

ATHANEASY.     See  Athnasbct. 

ATHASSEL,  or  Relickmurrt,  a  parish,  S| 
miles  west  of  Cashel,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clanwilliam,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  The  Clanwilliam  section  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Golden  and  Thomastown  : 
which  see.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2|;  area, 
12,770  acres, — of  which  562  acres  are  in  Middlethird, 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6.801 ;  in  1841,  5,431.  Houses  784. 
Pop.  of  the    Middlethird  section,  in  1841,  20QL 
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Houses  28.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clan- 
wiUiam  section,  in  1841,  4,490.  Houses  650.  The 
land  is  in  general  good,  and  in  some  places  prime. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  bottom  of  the  luxuriant 
valley  of  the  Suir,  and  is  traversed  westward  by  the 
road  from  Cashel  to  Tipporarv.  About  the  year 
J '200,  a  priory  was  founded  at  the  hamlet  of  Atiias- 
sel  by  William  Fits  Adelm  de  Burke,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated 
to  Eiimund  the  Martyr.  The  founder  was  steward 
to  Henry  II. ;  after  the  king's  return  from  Ireland,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  managefnent  of  Irish  affairs ; 
and  dying  about  the  year  1204,  he  was  buried  at 
Athassel.  The  De  Burgos,  who  were  his  lineal 
-tlescendants,  bestowed  ample  possessions  upon  his 
favourite  priory,  and  contributed  to  it  many  decora- 
tions. Richard  the  Red,  Earl  of  Ulster,  after  enter- 
taining the  assembly  of  nobility  at  Kilkenny  in  1326, 
retired  to  this  priory,  and  shortly  afterwards  died 
within  its  walls.  The  ruins  of  the  edifice  are  still 
extensive,  and  indicate  its  former  magnitude  -and 
splendour.  The  choir  measured  44  feet  by  26 ;  the 
nave,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  choir,  and  supported 
by  lateral  aisles,  was  externally  117  feet  in  length; 
the  tower  was  square  and  lofty ;  and  the  cloisters 
were  extensive.  A  tolerable  view  of  the  ruins  from 
the  north-west,  and  exhibiting  the  dilapidated  tower, 
the  roofless  nave,  the  cloisters,  and  a  roofless  chapel 
in  the  south-west  corner,  is  given  by  Dr.  Ledwich, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  **  We  cannot,"  savs 
that  antiquary,  **  behold  the  numerous  arches,  walls, 
windows,  and  heaps  of  masonry  promiscuously  mixed 
in  one  common  ruin,  without  saying  with  Ovid — 

'  Omnia  sunt  hominxun  tcnui  pendeirtia  filo : 
fit  subito  casu,  quae  Toluere,  ru\mt' " 

Athassel  village  was  twice  burned  by  an  armed  force. 
The  parish  of  Athassel  and  the  pari^  of  Relickmurry, 
or  Religmurry,  were  at  one  time  distinct  At  present, 
however,  they  are  so  united,  or  rather  blended,  that 
two  of  our  highest  or  final  authorities  designate  them 
*  the  parish  of  Athassel  and  Relickmurry,'  another 
'  the  parish  of  Athassel,  or  Relickmurry,'  and  another 
'  the  parish  of  Religmurry.' — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  ^550. 
Yet  the  tithes  of  three  townlands,  the  value  of  which 
is  iK)t  reported,  are  impropriate,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Cashel.  Ath- 
assel rectory,  jointly  with  the  rectories  of  Ballt- 
GRIFFIN  and  Dangandaroam  [which  see]  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Athassel.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth, 
2}.  Gross  income,  £886  8s.  7d. ;  nett,  £684  ds. 
Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in 
1808,  by  parochial  assessment,  at  a  cost  not  known; 
and  a  tower  was  added  in  1815  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £646  Ss.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  FruiU. 
Sittings  180;  attendance  80.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,450,  and  shares  with 
the  chapel  of  Kilfeacle  the  care  of  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  209, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,587 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  215,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,375 ;  and  the  daily  schools  of  the  union  to  7 ;  at- 
tended by  296  boys,  and  184  girls.  Six  of  the  schools 
were  in  Athassel  parish ;  and  one  of  these  was  aided 
with  free  school-house,  dwelling-house,  2  acres  of 
land,  and  jt*  iO  a-year  from  Lady  Elisabeth  Matthews. 

ATHBOY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  rises  near  Crosskeys  in  the  barony  of 
Demifore,  and  runs  an  easterly  and  south-easterly 
course  of  13  miles  past  the  to\vn  of  Athboy  to  the 
Boyne,  at  a  point  2\  miles  above  Trim. 

ATIIBOY,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  co.  Meath,  lA>in- 
stcT.      Length,  4  miles  j  breadth,  3;  area,  11,884 


acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,317;  in  1841,  5,365.  Houses 
912.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,358;  in 
1641,  8,539.  Houses  605.  The  surface  is  drained 
by  the  Athboy  rivulet,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
ef  excellent  land.  Athboy  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Francis  Hopkins,  Bart.,  and  also  Danson^s  Court, 
adjoin  the  town. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £200,  and  the  rectorial  for  £368;  and  the  latter 
are  appropriated  to  the  primacy,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  primate.  The  parishes  of  Girlet,  Kil- 
DAXRZT,  MoTAGHER,  and  Rathmors  [see  these 
articles],  are  united  to  this  vicarage  to  form  the 
benefice  ef  Athboy.  Length,  12  miles;  breadth, 
II.  Gross  income,  £509  8s.  Id.;  nett,  £432  8s. 
Patron,  rotatively  the  Crown,  the  primate,  and  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £80,  and  re- 
sides 'with  the  incumbent.  The  church  is  so  old 
that  the  cost  and  date  of  its  erection  are  unknown, 
and  so  incommodious,  that  many  x>f  the  parishioners 
are  excluded.  Sittings  800 ;  attendance  350.  The 
Athboy  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  3,000.  There  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  also  in  Girley  and  Kildalkey.  In  1884, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amoanted  ie  333,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  5, 158;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  500,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  11,214. 
In  the  same  year,  6  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had 
on  their  books  260  boys  and  142  girls ;  and  these, 
with  4  other  schools  in  the  union,  had  502  boys  and 
294  girls.  One  of  the  Athboy  schools  was  a  girls' 
free-school,  supported  with  £3  3s.  a-year.  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  gloves,  for  making  which  the 
girls  were  paid ;  another  was  a  free-school  for  both 
sexes,  supported  by  £40  Irish  from  Lord  Darnley ; 
and  another  was  aided  with  £12  a-year  from  the 
National  Board.  In  1840,  five  schools  were  aided 
by  the  Natiotuil  Board ;  a  boy^s'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  in  the  town,  each  with  £15;  a  school  at 
Frafine  with  £12;  and  schools  at  Rathaurne  and  Bal- 
rath,  each  with  £1  6s.  2d. 

ATHBOY,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  in  the  parish  just 
described,  and  on  the  Athboy  river,  6  miles  north- 
west of  Trim,  and  28J  north-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street ;  and 
has  only  about  30  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  £10 
and  upwards.  It  is  a  poor  place,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  improving.  An  extensive  flour-mill  in  the 
town  obtains  its  supplieti  of  com  from  the  surround- 
ing fiuiners  and  from  Navan.  Though  a  weekly 
market  and  annual  cattle  fairs  are  well  attended, 
there  is  no  nnarket  for  g^n.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  on  May  4th,  Aug. 
6th,  and  Nov.  7th.  A  number  of  resident  dealen 
in  cem  and  pigs  make  their  sales  in  Navan.  In 
1828,  a  caravan  travelled  between  the  town  and 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Darnley,  on  whose  estate  the 
town  is  situated,  supports  a  small  widows'  alms- 
bouse.  In  1889-40,  a  dispensary  here  received 
£114  7s.,  expended  £127  16s.,  admmistered  to  1,692 
patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of  23,844  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  8,530.  In  1842,  the  Athboy  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capiUl  of  £404 ;  drcuUted  £483  in  178 
loans ;  and  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  19s.  5d — Athboy 
appears  to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescription; 
and  it  had  charters  or  kindred  documents  of  9  Henry 
IV.,  24  Henry  VI ,  2  Edward  IV.,  7  and  9  Jamet 
I.,  and  5  James  II.  The  charter  of  9  Jamet  L. 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  governing  one,  de- 
scril)es  the  borough  limits  as  extending  *'  one  mile 
beyond  the  town  in  every  direction;"  vested  the 
right  of  electing  the  portreeve  in  the  majority  of  the 
burgesses  and  freemen,  and  that  of  electing  the 
burgesses  and  all  inferior  officers  in  the  corporatioi|. 
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%t  large ;  appointed  the  portreeve  to  be  the  sole 
juBtice-of-peAce  withia  the  borough ;  and  gave  power 
to  hold  a  court  of  record,  with  jurUdictum  to  jCIO. 
The  corporation  seems  to  have  been  kept  up,  not 
with  the  object  of  exercising  any  municipal  rights, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament ;  and  the  Earls  of  Darnley  were  their 
**  patrons,"  and  received  for  their  private  use  the 
whole  of  the  sum  of  £15,000  which  was  granted 
at  the  Union  as  compensation  for  disfranchisement. 
The  corporation  has  for  ^ears  been  extinct.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions,  presided  over  by  the  county 
magistrates,  is  held  every  Thursday.  A  manor  court, 
erected  by  patent  of  6  William  and  Mary,  has  not 
been  held  since  1800.  A  chief  constable,  and  a  posse 
of  the  county  police,  are  stationed  in  the  town.  The 
nearest  prison  is  the  county  gaol  at  Trim.  Tolls 
and  customs,  claimed  as  the  private  property  of  the 
Darnley  family,  were  collected  till  1828,  but  were 
then  resisted  and  abandoned. — In  1317*  a  Carmelite 
friary  was  built  or  refounded  in  Athbov ;  in  1325  and 
1467.  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  chapters  of  the 
Carmelite  order;  and  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VIIL, 
it  was  dissolved.  Area  of  the  town,  80  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,859;  in  1841,  1,826.    Houses  307* 

ATHBURY.     See  Blackwatebtowii. 

ATHCARNE,  or  Abdcabms  Casti^,  an  inter, 
esting  old  mansion  on  the  Nanny  Water,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  about  5  miles  from  Drogheda, 
cm  tiie  new  road  from  that  town  to  Dublin,  by  way 
of  Duleek  and  Ashbourne.  The  structure  is  one  of 
the  best  Irish  specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture,  and,  till  lately,  preserved  unchanged  its 
original  character  and  form.  It  consists,  not  only  of 
an  extensive  dwelling-house,  numerous  in  parts,  and 
various  in  breadth,  height,  and  position,  but  of  a 
lofty,  massive,  very  broad,  battlemented,  and  turreted 
tower;  and  presents,  from  ewery  point  of  view,  a 
picturesque  variety  of  outline  rarely  if  ever  to  be 
found  in  modem  domestic  architecture.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  remains  of  armorial  bearings,  and  the 
initials  and  date,  *<  W.  B.  J.  D.,  1590 ;"  the  latter 
indicating  that  the  structure  was  erected,  ui  1590 
for  William  Bathe  and  Janet  DowdaL  William 
Bathe  was  a  descendant  of  the  Knightstown  family, 
a  person  of  much  distinction,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
De  Bathes,  Baronets,  who,  for  some  time,  figured 
prominently  in  Meath.  Athcarne-castle  is  now  the 
residence  of  G.  J.  Gernon,  Esq. 

ATHEA,  or  Attba,  a  Highland  village  in  the 
parish  of  Rathronan,  barony  of  Shanid,  eo.  Limer- 
ick, Munster.  It  is  washed  by  the  nascent  Galy 
river,  and  stands  on  the  direct  or  mountain  road  be- 
tween Rathkeale  and  Listowel,  about  7  miles  west 
of  Newcastle.  It  has  a  branch  of  the  Abbeyfeale 
dispensary.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1641,215.     Houses  34. 

ATHEA,  a  Roman  catholic  parish,  including  the 
above  village,  in  the  dio  of  Limerick.  Post  town, 
Newcastle.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

ATHENEASY.     See  Athnasset. 

AT  HENRY — pronounced  Athlnry' — a  barony,  in 
CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Clare ;  on  the  north  by  Tyaquin  and 
Rilconnel ;  on  the  north-east  by  Clonmacnoon ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Leitrim ;  on  the  south  by  Leitrim, 
Lou^hrea,  and  Dunkellin ;  and  on  the  west  by  Dun- 
kelhu  and  Clare.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
20  miles ;  its  extreme  breiuith.  not  far  from  the  west 
end,  is  8 ;  but  its  breadth,  over  the  eastern  half  of 
its  length,  averages  only  about  l^*  It  contains  no 
entire  parish,  but  consists  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Athenry,  Kilconeran,  Kilconickney,  Killymore-Daly, 
Kiltttlla^  and  Lickerrig.   By  act  of  6  and  7  William 


IV.,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kilrickill,  seven 
towrUands  in  the  parish  of  Abbeygormagan,  and  two 
townlands  in  the  parish  of  Killoran,  were  transferred 
from  the  barony  of  Athenr^  to  that  of  Leitrim,  and 
one  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilconickney  was 
transferred  to  the  barony  of  Loughrea.  Area  of  the 
barony  of  Atiienry  as  now  constituted,  25,782  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  9,444 ;  in  1841, 8,179.  Houses  1 ,385. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1 ,062 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  253 ;  ui  other  pursuits,  143. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  805 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  340 : 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,409.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  435 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  393 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,826. 

ATHENRY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Athenry, 
Clare,  and  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The 
Athenry  section  contains  the  town  of  Athenbt  : 
see  next  article.  Length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  6 ;  area, 
24,952  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,988.  Houses  1,094. 
Area  of  the  Athenry  section,  13,198  acres;  of  the 
Clare  section,  8,797  acres ;  of  the  Dunkellin  section, 
2,955  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  of  the  CUire  section, 
1,277;  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  5*20;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Athenry  section,  2,596.  Houses  in 
these  three  respectively,  222, 86,  and  494.  The  pop. 
returns  of  1831  mix  up  with  the  parish  of  Athenry 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Monivae,  lying  in  the 
baronies  of  Clare,  Kilconnel,  aiid  Tyaquin,  and  ex- 
hibit the  pop.  of  Athenry  at  12,580 ;  and  tiie  docu- 
ments of  subsequent  years,  which  give  the  statistics 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  exhibit  its  area  at  30,000 
acres,  and  its  pop.,  in  1831,  at  7.068.  See  Momiyab. 
The  land  in  general  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
averages  in  value  about  15s.  per  plantation  acre. 
The  sur£u»,  though  varied,  is  partly  bleak,  and  no- 
where very  marked  in  feature.  Near  the  town  are 
the  mansions  of  Castle-Lambert,  Castle-Ellen,  and 
Bockfield.-— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  ^1,067  lOs. ;  nett,  i:902  I5s.  O^d. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  is  non-resident  A  curate  has  a 
salary  of  £69  4s.  7id.,  and  the  use  of  a  small  walled 
garden.  The  church  was  built,  in  1828,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  ^£1.384  12s.  S^d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  80  to 
90.  The  Roman  Catholic  diapel  is  attended  by 
about  2,000  persons,  and  has  an  officiate  for  itself. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  170,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,454 ;  and  5  daily  schoob,  one 
of  which  received  £S  3s.  from  the  rector,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  had  on  their  books  180  boys  and  117  girls. 

ATHENRY,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Connaught,  a  market  town,  the  capital  of  the  cog- 
nominal  parish  and  barony,  and  formerly  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  stands  on  the  road  between  Chdway 
and  Ballinasloe.  by  way  of  Kilconnel,  1 1  miles  east 
of  Galway,  and  18}  west  of  Ballinasloe.  Though 
relics  of  its  former  importance  still  exist,  and  the 
business  of  its  markets  and  £urs  has  lately  increased, 
it  wears  a  very  desolate  aspect,  and  affords  tnall 
promise  of  any  material  improvement.  Only  abonl 
20  houses  pay  from  £10  to  £20  of  rent.  A  nte- 
way  and  some  portions  of  a  wall  which  waa  DuiU 
round  the  town,  are  still  in  existence.  Portiont  also 
of  the  castle  of  the  Lords  De  Bermingfaam  reflBaio. 
A  splendid  Dominican  friary  was  founded  in  the  18tk 
century,  and  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  in  the 
15th.  The  great  east  window  and  some  other  relict 
of  the  pile,  still  standing,  show  it  to  have  been  a  fine 
specimen  of  architecture.  A  military  barrack  en* 
closes  in  its  yard  the  site  of  the  doistersy  and  «m 
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principally  constructed  with  materials  from  the  mo* 
nastic  bmldings. 

Ptolemy,  after  having  deflcribed  the  northern  coasts 
of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  notice  the  western, 
mentions  a  people  called  Auterii,  and  calls  their 
chief  town  N«yf«r«  ir^Xir  irim/Mf,  "  Nagnata,  an 
illustrious  city."  Ware,  whose  opinions  on  Irish 
antiquities  are  entitled  to  respect,  thinks  that  the 
Auterii  inhabited  the  territory  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  counties  of  Oalway  and  Roscommon,  and 
argues,  with  much  probability,  that  the  town  of 
Athenry,  commonly  called  in  Irish  Ath-an-righ  or 
Aitanri,  was  Nagnata,  the  capital  of  the  Auterii. 
In  the  13th  century,  the  town,  if  not  commenced, 
Mms  in  a  sense  refounded,  or  was  principally  built, 
and  received  the  proud  accession  of  a  strong  castle, 
by  a  colony  of  English  under  the  family  of  De  Ber- 
mingham.  In  the  4th  year  of  Edward  II.,  a  murage 
charter,  or  royal  grant  of  power  to  collect  money 
towards  walling  and  fortifying  the  town,  was  given 
**  to  the  bailiffs  and  honest  men  of  Athenry  ;*'  and 
on  the  roll  which  contains  it  appears  a  mandate,  to 
prevent  war  between  Richard  de  Burgo  and  O'Brien 
of  Thomond.  In  1S15,  Richard  de  Bermingham, 
the  fourth  baron  of  Athenry,  along  with  Sir  William 
Leigh  de  Burgh,  led  an  army  against  Fedhlim 
O'Conor,  then  the  chief  of  his  name,  the  ally  of 
Edward  Bruce  of  Scotland,  the  pretender  to  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  the  invader,  in  connexion 
with  Bruce,  of  the  province  of  Connaught.  Fedhlim 
was  encountered  near  the  town  of  Athenry,  slain  on 
the  field,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  that  8,000  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  lain  hors  de  combat  beside  him, 
while  his  power  and  his  great  ancestorial  name 
perished.  Athenry  is  recorded  to  have  acquired 
strength  and  prosperity  from  the  event  and  spoils  of 
the  battle ;  Richard  de  Bermingham,  its  master,  and 
the  victor  in  the  field,  was  the  fourth  baron  in  de- 
scent from  William  de  Bermingham,  who  accom- 
panied Strongliow  to  IreUind  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  conquering  the  kings  of  Connaught  and  Maneaoh, 
slaying  many  of  the  Connaught  and  Munster  chief- 
tainft,  and  achieving  victory  in  the  fields  of  Athenry, 
Finle,  and  Tagher,  and  in  other  engagements  with 
the  natives,  he  was  called  by  the  Irish  Ritdeard-na- 
gcatk,  **  Richard  of  the  battles.*'  In  1575.  the  Mac- 
an-Earlas,  or  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  insurgent  Irish,  marched  upon 
Athenry,  captured  and  sacked  it,  destroyed  some 
houM;s  and  public  works  in  it  which  had  been  re* 
cently  erected  bv  government,  set  its  new  gates  on 
fire,  dispersed  the  masons  and  labourers  who  were 
at  work  in  enlarging  ir,  and  broke  down  and  defaced 
the  queen's  arms  and  other  armorial  bearings  which 
were  in  readiness  to  be  erected ;  and  the^r  remained 
three  days  in  possession  of  the  town,  till  indueed  to 
flee  to  the  mountains  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  the  lord-deputy  was  approaching  against  them 
at  the  head  of  a  special  force  from  Dublin.  During 
nine  years  the  town  was  almost  a  deserted  heap  of 
ruiji« ;  but,  in  1584,  several  of  the  former  inhabitant! 
petitioned  the  queen*s  council  for  such  encourage- 
ment as  would  enable  them  fo  bring  over  English 
artisans  to  rebuild  and  improve  it,  and  also  to  sup- 
port sufficient  force  for  its  subsequent  protection ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  their  petition,  several  buildings 
were  erected,  and  many  other  improvements  made. 
In  January,  1696,  the  northern  Irish,  under  Hugh 
Ruadh  O'bonnell,  aided  by  the  followers  of  Tibbot 
M*  Walter  Rittagh  Bourke,  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
vading Connaught,  and  desolating  nearly  the  whole 
of  CO.  Gal  way,  invested  Athenry,  burned  the  gates, 
and  entered  the  town  ;  hut,  repelled  from  the  castle, 
and  unable  to  scale  the  battlements,  they  took 
|>os&e»ifion   of  the   wall-towers,  made   prisoners  of 


such  of  the  inhabitants  as  defended  them,  and  then, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle  and  the  DominicMi 
abbey  and  church  to  which  they  had  not  access,  re* 
duced  the  whole  town  to  ashes.  Since  that  period* 
the  town  has  been  so  much  neglected,  as  never  once 
to  have  risen  above  the  character  of  a  large,  poor. 
haggard  village. 

The  borough  of  Athenry  is  very  ancient,  and 
probably  existed  by  prescription.  Writs  of  1,  4,  8, 
and  18  Richard  II.,  are  extant,  showing  that  it  then 
returned  members  to  parliament.  Charters  or  kin- 
dred documents  were  granted  to  it  in  4  Edward  IL, 
16  Elixabeth,  13  Charles  II.,  and  4  James  II.  The 
liberties  of  the  borough  extend  about  3^  milet 
toward  Oranmore,  and  about  1  mile  in  other  direc- 
tions; but  are  not  accurately  defined.  The  cor- 
poration consisted  of  a  portreeve  or  provost,  and 
an  indefinite  number  ot  burgesses  and  freemen. 
They  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  till  the 
borough  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union ;  but  were 
merely  the  tools  of  the  Blakeney  family ;  and  the 
sum  of  £15,000,  awarded  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  fitmchise,  was  all  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Theophilus  Blakeney, 
Esq.  Onl^  3  freemen  existed  in  1833,  the  date  of 
the  Muniapal  Corporation  inquiry ;  and  even  they 
had  never  attended  anv  corporate  meeting.  ^  The 
commissioners,  after  fully  detailing  the  conditioii  in 
which  they  found  the  borough,  remark,  *'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  sa^  what  advantage  such  a  corporation  ae 
described  m  this  Report,  however  reformed,  eould 
be  to  so  small  a  community,  nor  does  its  continaanoe 
seem  to  be  desired  by  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  muni- 
cipal government  is  concerned.  The  present  body 
is  of  no  public  utility,  and  decidedly  unpopukr.  The 
corporate  property,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is. 
applied  to  the  private  use  of  an  individual,  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  objects  of  local  improve- 
ment, which  would  be  further  advanced  by  the  total 
abolition  of  the  tolls.**  The  property,  once  very 
extensive,  was  reduced  to  the  tholsel  house,  said  to 
be  worth  about  £15  a-year.  two  plots  of  ground, 
capable  of  producing  about  £50  a-year,  the  tolls  of  the 
town,  worth  about  £40,  and  the  borough  pound,.-all 
of  which,  excepting  the  pound,  were  demised  by  Mr. 
Blakeney  to  the  then  portreeve  at  Is.  a-year  during 
his  own  life  and  7  years.  A  town  or  portreeve^ 
court,  for  all  pleas  r^  and  personal,  to  any  amount, 
continued  in  1833  to  be  held  as  often  as  businese 
required — which  latterly  was  ver^  seldom, — and  was 
held  generally  on  Monday,  not  in  any  &Ked  ccrurt- 
house  or  place,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Petty-sessions,  generally  presided  over  by  three  of 
the  county  magistrates,  are  held  everv  Fridav.  Ex- 
cepting a  seijeant-at-mace,  the  town  has  no  borough 
police :  it  is  a  station,  however,  of  the  coantv  oon- 
stabulary.  The  streets  are  not  lighted;  and  tkejr 
are  kept  in  repair  only  by  county  presentment.  A 
gaol  formerly  existed  in  the  town;  but  now  the 
nearest  available  one  is  the  county  gaol  at  Oalway. 
A  market  is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May 
5,  July  2,  and  Oct.  28.  In  1838,  and  previous 
years,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  pubUe 
conveyance  either  from  the  town  or  in  transit.  la 
1840-41,  a  dispensary  in  the  town  received  XlOfl^ 
10s.,  expended  £100  6s.,  relieved  611  extern  p». 
tients,  and  had  a  district  of  21,205  acres,  with  a  pox 
of  9,049.  Area  of  the  town,  42  acres.  Pop.,  m 
1831,  1,319;  in  1841,  1,236.     Houses  242. 

ATH0LAS80N,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kfl- 
sheer,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster* 
Pop.  in  1831,  114. 

ATHIRDEE.     See  Ardu. 

ATHLACCA,  a  parish  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
barony  of  Co»hma,  2|  miles  south-west  of  Bruff,  co. 
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Limerick,  Muiister.  Area,  5;5U  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,381  ;  in  1841,  1,372.  Houses  175.  Th« 
surface  declines  to  the  nertb,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maig,  and  is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  affluent  of 
that  rvver  called  the  Morning-Star. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  die.  of  Limerick  ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Dromin:  which  see.  Tithe  com- 
position,  £a06  12s.  7id.  The  church  of  the  bene- 
fice  is  situated  in  Athlacca;  and  was  built  in  1813^ 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £516  188.  5^d.  from  the  lat« 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80^;  average  atten- 
dance 8.  Two  Roman  Cathelic  chapels  in  the  union 
ar»>  attended  by  800;  and  have  two  officiates.  In 
1834  the  Protestants  of  Athkcca  amounted  to  23, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,297;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  58  boys  and  17  girls. 

ATH  LEAGUE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Killian,  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Athlone, 
CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The  Roscommon  sec- 
tion contains  the  villages  of  Athleague,  Cloon- 
EENBEU,  and  Tromaun  :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
r>^  miies  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  1 3,012  acres, — of  which 
4,976  acres  are  in  Killian.  Pop.,  in  1831, 5,361  ;  in 
1841,  5,087.  Houses  903.  Pep.  of  the  Galway  sec- 
tion, in  18;^!.  1,625;  in  1841,  1,437.  Houses  247. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Roscommon  sec- 
tion, in  1841 , 2,580.  Houses  470.  The  river  Suck, 
partly  making  a  long  and  tortuous  detour  into  Ros- 
common,  and  partly  dividing  that  county  from  Gal- 
way, passes  southward  through  the  parish,,  mazy  in 
its  sinuosities,  almost  doubling  on  itself  iit  a  great 
sweep  at  the  village,  low  in  its  banks  and  basin,  and 
swampy,  sluggish,  and  almost  stagnant  in  its  pro- 
gress. Yet,  though  the  parochial  suHuce  is  flat, 
tame,  and  occasionally  boggy,  it  experiences  relief, 
especially  in  the  district  immediately  around  the 
village,  from  a  comparative  profusion  of  wood.  The 
land  averages  in  value  about  28s.  per  plantation 
acre.     The  mansion  of  Fortwilliam  stands  near  the 

village,  and  that  of  Rook  wood  2  miles  to  the  west 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  die.  of  Elphin.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £135  13s.  lOd., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £90  98.  Sd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Incorporated  Society. 
The  vicarages  of  Athleague,  Fuerty,  and  Kil- 
BEGNET,  [see  these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Athleague.  Length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8.  Gross 
income,  £363  7s.  6d. ;  nett,  £314  7s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £95,  and  the  use 
of  Fuerty  glebe  land.  Athleague  church  is  so  old 
a  building  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are 
not  known.  Sittings  100;  average  attendance  30. 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Fuerty.  The  Athleague 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000, 
and  is  served  by  two  officiates.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  exists  also  in  each  of  the  ether  two  parishes. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Athleague  parish  amount- 
ed to  146,  and  the  Roman  Cbtholics  to  5,098 ;  the 
Protestants  of  the  union  to  333,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  15^903.  In  the  same  year,  7  hedge- 
schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  288  boys 
and  130  girls ;  and  22  daily  schools  in  the  union, 
including  the  former,  had  897  boys  and  477  girls. 

ATHLEAGUE,  a  village,  the  capital  of  the  above 
parish,  stands  at  the  eastern  point  of  a  long  salient 
angle  of  the  river  Suck,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone, 
4  miles  south  of  Roscommon  town,  eo.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  passage  across  the  river  at  the 
village  consists  of  a  chain  of  low  bridges,  carried 
from  island  to  island,  and  connected  by  raised  cause- 
ways ;  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  actual  breadth  of 
the  water ;  and  winds  obliquely  from  the  left  bank 
down  to  the  right.  "  Passing  from  the  left  bank." 
says  Mr.  Weld,  •*  there  is  first  a  long  causeway,  with 
one  arch  sufficient  for  the  water  passing  into  the 


mill-race  ;  then  a  bridge  of  six  arches  with  starlings 
between ;  then  more  causeway,  then  one  small  arch  ; 
then  more  causeway ;  and,  finally,  two  small  arches; 
in  all  ten."  The  village  commences  at  the  end  of 
the  long  winding  causeway ;  extends  down  the  flat 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;.  and  sends  off*  a 
transverse  street  or  road  up  a  somewhat  rapidly  as- 
cending hill.  Only  15  houses  are  of  a  class  superior 
to  cabins ;  and  only  3  of  eveiv  these  are  slated.  Some 
large  insulated  mills,  worked  with  undershot  wheels 
on  the  Suck,  have  a  decayed  appearance ;  and  some 
malt-houses,  once  worked  in  connexion  with  them^ 
are  abandoned  to  other  uses.  **  The  appearance  of 
the  place,'*  says  Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  me  village  in 
1832,  **  was  quite  dead ;  no  shops,  no  movement. 
A  small  inn,  bearing  a  rather  neater  aspect  than 
what  is  commonly  seen  in  such  places,  tempted  me 
to  stop  ;  but  the  whole  place  did  not  afford  a  feed  of 
oats  for  my  horse.  The  woman  of  the  house,  of 
unusually  good  address,  said  she  had  come  hither 
from  the  town  of  Roscommon ;  and  regretted  the 
change,  since  there  was  no  business  stirring  on  the 
road.  Several  neat  small  houses,  surrounded  Mrith 
trees,  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Suck,  near  Ath- 
league." Fairs  are  held  on  June  U  and  Sept.  4. 
Area  of  the  village,  32  acres.  Pop»,  in  1831,  488; 
in  1641,631.     Houses  112. 

ATHLONE,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Roecom*- 
mon,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
half  barony  or  Ballymoe  and  the  barony  of  BallintolK 
ber ;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Longford  and  co.  Westmeath ; 
on  the  south-east,  by  King's  co. ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Moycarnon ;  and  on  the  west,  by  co» 
Galway.  Length,.  16  miles;  breadth,  10;  area, 
146,185  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  56,865;  in  1641, 
51,927.  Houses  9;  135.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  7*192;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,533; 
in  other  pursuits,  616.  Males  of  5  years  of  age  and 
upwards  who  could  read  and  write,  636;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,154;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  13,455i  Females  at  and  above  5- years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,606;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,113;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  17,190. — "This  barony  comprehends  pert 
of  the  parishes  of  Athleague  and  Taughboy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Camma,  Drum,  Dysart, 
Fuerty,  Killenvoy,  Kilmain,  Kiltoon,  RiUiara,  St. 
John,  St.  Peter,  Taughmaconnell,  and  Taughsara. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  Lough  Ree  and  the  river 
Shannon ;  and  the  western,  over  much  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  is  the  river  Suck.  The  surface, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Weld,,  consbts  of 
107,918  acres  of  tillage  and  pasture  land,.  26,463 
acres  of  bog,  and  1 ,461  acres  of  water.  Limestone 
and  limestone  gravel  are  almost  the  only  rocks; 
they  frequently'  rise  into  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, the  gravel  forming  the  tumulation,  and  the-stone 
sometimes  cropping  out;  but  they  nowhere  shoot  up 
in  mural  cliffs,  or  intricately  featured  masses,  and 
seldom,  if  anywhere,  constitute  picturesque  huidscape. 
The  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  ipregularly  dispersed, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  separated  by  bogs  and  flat 
alluvial  plains ;  yet  they  occasionally  prolong  them- 
selves in  ridges  of  one  or  two  miles,  extending,  for 
the  most  part,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and.  In 
a  few  instances,  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  mass 
or  series  of  hills  tumulates  the  whole  northern  bor- 
:  der  from  east  to  west ;  it  forks  at  a  point  a  short 
way  fBouth  of  the  parallel  of  Mount  Talbot;  and 
thence  it  is  prolonged  in  two  lines,  or  series  of 
clusters,  whieh  flank  respectively  the  Shannon  and 
the  Suck,  and  which  are  separated  from  these  rivers, 
as  well  as  internally  broken  down  and  fragmented, 
by  bogs  and  low  alluvial  grounds.  The  elongated 
group  on  the  side  of  the  Suck  contains  the  bigbesi- 
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ground,  occasionally  displays  the  bare  limestone  rock 
111  such  continuous  masses  as  to  appear  grey  rather 
than  green,  is  highest  and  wildest  somewhat  south 
of  Mount  Talbot;  yet,  though  prevailingly  rough 
ami  stony,  produces  such  fine  herbage  as  to  be  aggre- 
gately a  series  of  excellent  sbee(>-walk.  The  largest 
bogs  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Athlone  and  along  the 
Suck ;  and  turbaries,  suflQcient  for  the  supply  of  fuel, 
are  so  generally  dispersed  as  to  be,  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances, at  an  inconvenient  distance  fFom  any  habita- 
tion. Though  the  barony  is  in  no  place  distant  more 
than  5  miles  from  either  Lough  Ree,  the  Shannon^ 
or  the  Suck,  and  though  it  is  not  destitute,  in  the 
interior,  of  rivers,  loughs,  and  turloughs,  it  is  in 
general  move  arid  than  an^  other  district  of  the 
county,  and  in  a  few  places  is  all  but  parched  frcKn  a 
deficiency  of  water.  The  Granough  [which  see] 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Suck,  the  largest  inte- 
rior  stream.  Some  of  the  loughs  and  turloughs  He 
at  a  higher  elevation  among  the  hills  than  is  usual  in 
the  county ;  and  though  all  at  present  comparatively 
unattractive,  they  in  soma  instances  possess  pleasing 
natural  features,  and  might  be  improved  by  planting. 
The  largest  is  Ballaoh:  which  see.  The  black 
cattle  pastures  are  inferior  in  celebrity  to  those  in 
the  plains  of  Bovle  and  the  districts  of  Tulsk  and 
Kilcorkey ;  yet  they  owe  their  inferiority  only  to  the 
limitodness  of  their  range  or  continuous  extent.  The 
sheep-walks,  as  was  remarked  long  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated agriculturist  Arthur  Young,  are  of  a  very  su- 
perior description.  Improvements  in  tillage  and 
cropping  have  not  yet  expelled  the  rudest  practices 
from  numerous  farms ;  yet  they  have  walked  freely 
athwart  the  barony,  and — what  would  surprise  most 
English  and  Scottish  theorists — they  have  propor- 
tionally made  stronger  and  more  numerous  lodgmients 
on  the  smaller,  the  positively  Lilliputian  holdings, 
than  on  farms  of  any  tolerable  size.  But  **  amongst 
the  hills  on  the  side  towards  the  Suck,"  says  Mr. 
Weld,  **  I  saw  the  harvest  of  considerable  fields  borne 
home  on  the  backs  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
bundles  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength; 
the  carriers  barefooted."  **  Farms  of  one,  two,  and 
three  hundred  acres,"  says  the  same  writer,  *'are  not 
rare;  but  very  minute  divisions  of  land,  more  espe- 
rially  near  towns  and  villages,  are  also  common.  In 
proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  subdivisions  the 
condition  of  the  people  appears  to  become  worse.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Athlone,  hovels  are  to  be  seen  of  as 
wretched  a  description  as  could  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  country ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  improve- 
ment is  aHoat,  and  the  generality  of  the  new  cabins, 
in  every  part  of  the  barony,  are  decidedly  superior 
to  those  built  by  the  last  generation." 

ATHLONE, 

A  market,  post,  and  corporate  town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  a  strong  and  important  military  station, 
stands  on  the  river  Shannon,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Hrawney,  co.  Westmeath,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  and  very  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland.  It  is  cut  by  the  Shannon  into 
ahnost  equal  parts,  commands  the  grand  thoroughfare 
between  Dublin  and  more  than  one-half  of  Con- 
naught,  and  is  12^  miles  north-cast  of  Ballinasloe, 
45  ea-^t-north-east  of  Gal  way,  20^  south-south-west 
of  Longford,  30  west  by  south  ot  Kinnegad,  and  60 
west  by  north  of  Dublin.  As  two  parishes  not  only 
take  part  of  their  dei>ignation  from  it,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltoom,  contain  the  whole  of  its  area  and  popula- 
tion, these,  the  one  on  the  Leinster  and  the  other 
on  the  Conuaught  side  of  the  river,  require  to  be 


noticed  previously  to  eur  describing  the  town.    Sco 

KiLTOOM. 

Pariah  of  Su  Mary.'} — This  parish,  called  also 
Athlone,  and  St.  Mary's  of  Athlone,  extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  barony  of 
Brawney,  co*  Westmeath.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth, 
3;  area,  11,456  acres, — of  which  1,386  acres  are 
water,  and  248  acres  are  in  the  town  of  Athlone. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 7,396;  in  1841.7.264.  Houses  1,216. 
Pop.  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  in  1831 , 5,699 ;  in  1841, 
3,320.  Houses  552.  The  land,  except  inunediately 
around  the  town,  is  for  the  most  part  bad,  and  ex- 
tensively improvable  bog.  The  surface  is  prevail- 
ingly low ;  nowhere  rises  much  above  the  level  of 
the  Shannon;  expands  over  a  considerable  space  into 
fens  and  marshes  which  lachryraosely  flank  the  river, 
and  aggregately  possesses  little  landscape,  or  even 
artificial  embellishment. — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £304  12s.  3|d.  Gross  income,  £497 
128.  3|d. ;  nett,  £398  2s.  Q|d,  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was 
built  about  the  year  18*27,  at  the  cost  of  £2,307  128.» 
lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
1,000;  attendance,  from  500  to  600.  A  Baptist 
meeting-house  is  attended  by  about  40;  a  Wesleyan 
by  100;  and  a  Primitive  Wesleyan  by  100.  The 
parish  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
about  1,400,  and  has  two  officiates;  and  a  Friary 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  about  600,  and 
has  as  officiates  the  friars  of  a  Franciscan  convent. 
In  1884,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,116  Churdi- 
men,  2  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,479  Roman 
Catholics;  the  greater  part  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
Baptist  congregations  being  in  communion  with  the 
Established  church.  In  the  same  year,  14  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  ^25  boys  and  140  girls; 
and  of  these,  the  parish-school  was  aided  with  £28, 
books  and  premiums,  and  a  free  house,,  from  three 
societies,  the  rector,  and  subscription, — the  Abbey 
school,  with  £12  from  subscription,--and  a  sdiool 
of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,  with  £12  from  that 
society ;  while  one  was  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  young  ladies,  and  the  rest  were  all  pay-schools. 
In  1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Anchors- 
bower  were  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £10 
from  the  National  Board. 

Parish  of  St.  Pe/w-.]— This  parish,  extending 
along  the  nght  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  containing 
most  of  the  western  or  Connaught  section  of  the 
town,  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Bellaugh  and  Bogoan- 
fin:  which  see.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  3^;. 
area,  7,617  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,317;  in  1841, 
3,460.  Houses  1,025.  Pop.  in  the  town,  in  1831, 
5,273;  in  1841,  3,073.  Houses  422.  About  one- 
third  of  the  parish  is  tillage  and  pasture  land,  not 
very  fertile ;.  and  the  remainder  consists  of  bog  and 
unprofitable  moor.  The  soil  of  the  arable  grounds 
is  mostly  argillaceous,  in  some  places  very  produc- 
tive, and  in  many  containing  brick  and  coarse  pottery 
cla)r.  Moorish  flats  on  the  verges  of  the  bogs  have 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  ffravel;  and  the  western  bogs 
cover,  at  a  depth  of  15  leet  and  upwards,  a  profuxion 
of  oak,  yew,  and  other  timber,  iron  ore  and  chdy- 
beate  springs  occur  on  everv  townland ;  limestone  is 
the  prevailing  rock ;  and  shell-marl  is,  in  numerous 
places,  abundant — The  tithes  of  this  parish,  com- 
pounded  for  £46  15s.  5d.,  are  wholly  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  A  perpetual 
curacy,  erected  within  the  parish,  and  co-extensive 
with  It,  is  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin. 
Gross  income,  £131  Is.  7id. ;  nctt,  £130  I8s.  l^d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  cumte  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.     The  church  was  built  in  1804,  at  the  cost  o^ 
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£738  9s.  2}d.,  partly  gift«d,  and  partly  lent  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400 ;  average 
attendance  130.  Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are 
attended  by  respectively  ],dOO,  630,  and  400,  and 
have  4  officiates,  who  officiate  abo  in  the  chapel  of 
Drum.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  592 
Churchmen,  7  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,127  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  9  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
221  boys  and  173  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  aided 
with  £\2  from  subscription,  £6  from  two  societies, 
and  a  house  from  the  curate ;  and  another  with  £12 
from  subscription,  and  £8  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society, 

Belative  Position  of  the  Town.'] — Athlone  singu- 
jirly  combines  prime  facilities  for  commerce,  military 
strength,  and  almost  metropolitan  command.  Situ- 
ated within  about  2  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  and  practicable  country, 
it  sends  off  in  all  directions  lines  of  ramifying  roads  ; 
standing  on  the  great  road  between  Dublin  bay  and 
the  west,  at  the  only  point  where  the  Shannon  can 
be  forded  within  a  stretch  of  30  miles,  it  entirely 
controls  the  intercourse  between  most  of  Connaught 
and  Leinster;  and  overlooking  a  navigable  com- 
munication, both  up  and  down  the  Shannon,  as  well 
as  eastward  and  westward  at  an  easy  distance  by  the 
Grand  canal,  and  eastward  at  not  much  greater  dis- 
tance by  the  Royal  canal,  it  may  traffic  through  all 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  both  river  and  canals, 
and  outward  to  the  Irish  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Yet,  except  in  ancient  times,  for  its  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Shannon,  and,  in  modem  times,  for  its 
being  a  central  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition,  its 
position  has  been  turned  to  surprisingly  little  practi- 
cal account. 

General  Description.']  —  The  town,  especially 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  its  size  and  im- 
portance, not  only  disappoints  all  travellers,  but 
disgusts  some,  and  astonishes  others.  To  describe 
it  with  fidelity,  yet  without  apparent  invidiousness 
or  prejudice,  is  so  nearly  impossible,  that  we  gladly 
allow  the  chief  part  of  the  task  to  be  performed  by  Mr. 
Weld.  **  Dr.  Strean,*'  says  he,  "  enumerates  m  the 
Connaught  part  of  Athlone  ten  streets  and  fifteen 
lanes ;  but  these  are  so  irregular,  and  so  blended  into 
each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  in  many 
instances,  where  they  begin  or  end.  On  passing  into 
tbe  Connaught  town  from  the  bridge,  ana  advancing 
straight  forward,  a  considerable  flat  space,  nearlv 
on  a  level,  first  appears,  on  one  side  of  Mrhkn 
alone  to  the  south  there  are  houses,  whilst  the 
other  is  occupied  by  the  lofty  walls  which  sustain 
the  castle  mound.  In  this  open  space  a  weekly 
market  b  held,  and  it  is  rarely  destitute  of  stalls 
during  any  of  the  intervening  days ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal meat-market,  which  is  well  provided  with 
sluimbles,  is  situated  within  an  enclosure  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
A  passage  opens  ^om  it  to  the  water,  a  circum- 
stance  highly  conducive  to  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
and  which  can  leave  no  valid  grounds  of  excuse  for 
their  non-observance.  The  houses  which  front  to 
the  open  space  below  the  castle  walls  contain  the 
principal  shops  on  that  side  of  the  river."  '*  On 
the  low  ground  behind  this  place,  the  streets  are 
obscure,  and  bounded  in  great  part  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  thenlistilleries,  tanneries, '  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  Connaught  division  of  the  town  "  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  one  ex- 
tending along  the  flats,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
bridge,  the  other  covering  the  hill  above  the  castle, 
and  these  are  connected  by  various  winding  irregular 
streets  along  the  slope.  The  two  leading  ways  run 
one  on  each  side  of  the  castle,  which  stands  per- 
fectly  insulated.    Along  that  nearest  the  river,  there 


are  houses  on  one  side  alone,  the  fronts  facing  the 
castle,  the  rears  extending  down  to  the  water; 
these  are  intersected  by  some  short  lanes  or  passages, 
the  veriest  sinks  of  abomination  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  entrance  into  the  barracks  frfm  the 
town,  is  from  this  latter  street.  Facing  the  esplanade 
of  the  castle  on  the  upper  side,  a  row  of  houses  con- 
nects the  two  leading  ways  up  to  the  hill.  All 
these  houses  are  laid  out  with  shops  below.  The 
buildings  along  the  slope  next  the  river  are  old, 
and  generally  of  small  size,  those  on  the  esplanade 
better;  but  the  largest  and  firmest  built  houses, 
which  appear  also  to  be  amongst  the  oldest,  are 
situated  on  the  flats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 
Throughout  the  town,  a  total  absence  of  symmetry 
is  observable,  whether  in  reference  to  the  style  of 
the  houses,  or  the  alignement  of  the  streets ;  and 
the  mixture  of  poor  and  indifferent  houses  with  those 
of  a  better  description,  is  utterly  destructive  of  neat- 
ness. The  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  ways  ill 
maintained.  The  best  private  houses  of  Athlone, 
and  the  onlv  street  having  pretens^ion  to  cleanliness, 
are  situated  in  the  Leinster  division  of  the  town ; 
on  the  same  side  stand  the  only  two  houses  which 
deserve  the  name  of  inns,  and  these  are  very  Indiffirr- 
ent,  although  the  business  is  considerable.  "  The 
following  is  m^  enumeration  of  the  houses  in  the 
Connaught  division  of  the  town ;  *  67  houses  of  S 
stories ;  2  houses  of  3  stories,  of  superior  quality  ; 
157  houses  of  2  stories,  some  of  these  thatched ;  7 
houses  of  2  stories,  of  superior  quality ;  21 1  cabins 
of  a  single  story,  mostlv  thatched.  But  several  rows 
of  cabins,  which  had  been  latterly  built,  were  all 
slated.  New  houses,  of  2  and  3  stories,  were  in 
progress,  principally  along  the  Hne  of  the  main  street, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  out  to  the  Ballinasloe 
road.  These  were  all  fitted  with  shops  in  the  lower 
part.  Narrow  lanes  and  closes  abound,  in  which 
cabins  of  the  meanest  description  are  huddled  toge- 
ther, inhabited  by  people  whose  appearance  gave  in- 
dication of  the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  The 
looks  of  the  men  and  women  were  sallow  and  un- 
healthy ;  their  only  covering  rags ;  the  crying  and 
wailing,  scolding  and  beating,  at  once  betrayed 
suffering  and  ill  temper ;  whilst  the  violent  expres- 
sions of  passion  were  interrupted,  at  intervals,  by 
wild  songs  and  merriment  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion. The  dirt  and  filth  of  these  places  are  die^st- 
hi^  in  the  highest  degree,  and  can  scarcely  fiul  of 
being  injurious  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  town. 
After  walking  for  a  while  through  the  crowded  and 
narrow  streets,  it  is  quite  a  rebef  to  enter  into  the 
squares  of  the  barracks;  to  behold  one  plaee  at 
least,  where  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  preTail, 
and  to  find  pure,  uncontaminated  air  to  breatne." 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  hideousnest  of 
the  picture  which  truth  compels  Mr.  Weld  to  sketch, 
he  remarks :  **  In  no  part  of  Ireland,  as  &r  as  my 
own  observation  extends,  have  I  seen  more  urbanity, 
or  more  civility  and  attention  to  customers,  than  la 
the  shops  of  Athlone :  perhaps  this  may  be  in  some 
measure  attributable  to  the  frequent  intercoune 
with  the  officers  of  a  numerous  garrison ;  but  I  pre- 
tend not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so."  Owing  to  tiie 
limits  of  his  work,  too,  he,  throughout  his  detcrip. 
tion,  speaks  almost  exclusively  of  the  Connaugnt 
section  of  the  town.  Such  redeeming  featurea  aa 
Athlone  possesses  exist  chiefly  on  the  Leinster  ude» 
and,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  some  improve- 
ments now  in  progress,  and  with  others  Hiade  ainea 
Mr.  Weld  wrote,  they  save  the  town  from  unquali* 
fiedness  or  keen  acerbity  of  denunciation.    Tha 


•  Mr.  Weld's  work,  from  whkh  we  quote,  was  poUidMd  to 
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principal  street  commences  at  the  spacious  area  of 
the  market-place,  about  60  yards  from  the  Old 
bridge;  extends  500  yards  east-south-eastward  in 
nearly  a  strai^^ht  line ;  and,  though  not  uniform 
in  either  width  or  edificing,  has  many  good  houses, 
an  airy  aspect,  and  proximately  an  urban  character. 
A  slightly  curving  or  sinuous  continuation  of  it  about 
a  mile  along  the  road  to  Dublin,  while  edificed 
chiefly  with  thatched  cabins,  presents  little,  and  in 
Fome  places  none,  of  the  extremely  squalid  appear- 
ance which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  short,  tor- 
tuous, narrow,  and  horridly  repulsive  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  Connau;?ht  section.  The  market-place 
is  overlooked  by  a  tolerably  fair  tower  and  spire;  it  is 
chiefly,  though  not  altogether,  screened  with  slated 
houses  of  two  or  three  stories ;  it  sends  off  no 
fewer  than  five  divergent  thoroughfares,  and  it  affords 
what  a  person  emerging  from  the  lanes,  if  not  one 
entering  from  the  country,  would  pronounce  "  pure, 
u neon tami Mated  air."  Two  or  three  short  streets 
immediately  north  of  this  area,  contain  good  private 
residences,  and  are  comparatively  clean  and  neut. 
The  Leinster  divi.«ion  of  the  town  is  nowhere 
broader  than  about  280  yards  ;  and  while  upwards  of 
]  j  mile  long,  it  consists,  over  nearly  four-fifths  of 
that  extent,  of  only  one  street,  which  sends  oflf  two 
or  three  very  brief  ramifications,  and  subsides  into 
an  incompact  or  straggling  line  of  cottages.  The 
Connaught  division,  exclusive  of  the  exterior  forti- 
Hcutions  and  the  straggling  lines  of  houses  beyond 
the  borough  boundaries,  or  measured  between  the 
river  luid  the  canal,  has  an  extreme  length  of  800 
yards,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  550.  A  new  line 
of  approach  from  the  west  was  designed  in  connec- 
tion with  improvements  afterwards  to  be  noticed, 
and  will  pass  beneath  the  south-west  side  of  the  for- 
tifications of  the  battery,  in  front  of  Shamrock  Lodge, 
and  across  the  canal  by  an  elegant  swivel  bridge  to 

the  head  of  Connaught-street Excepting  over  a 

brief  space  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Leinster  side, 
where  a  few  diminutive  terrace  gardens  lie  at  the 
rear  of  the  houses,  the  Shannon,  while  passing 
through  the  town,  is  pressed  along  its  edges  by  con- 
tinuous masses  of  masonry,  heaped  and  huddled  and 
flung  together  in  such  utter  confusion  as  utterly  to 
destroy  all  picturesquencss  of  eflfect.  The  vast 
volume  of  the  majestic  stream  is,  in  consequence, 
entirely  lost  for  the  purposes  at  once  of  scenic  in- 
terest, of  cooling  breeze,  of  wharfage,  and  of  terraced 
strcet-line. 

Fortificationt.'] — A  strong  castle,  to  command  the 
passage  of  the  Shannon,  was  built  at  Athlone,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  Walls  round  the 
lauff  sides  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  town 
probably  were  soon  afterwards  constructed;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  either  increased,  or  at  least 
repaired  and  strengthened,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
On  the  Connaught  &ide,  scarcely  any  traces  now 
exist  of  either  walls  or  gates ;  but  on  the  Leinster 
side,  a  considerable  extent  of  wall  still  survives 
amidst  a  pressure  of  obscuring  houses,  and  a  gate- 
way, perforating  one  of  the  old  square  towers,  and 
exhibiting  marks  of  the  cannonade  upon  the  town  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  still  aflfords  egress  near 
the  river  to  a  principal  thoroughfare  toward  the 
north.  The  castle,  consisting  in  small  part  of  the 
original  structure,  and  chiefly  of  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  re-erections,  stands  on  a  spur  or  oflfset  of 
the  hill  whose  shoulders  and  summit  are  occupied 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  Connaught  town;  and 
while  overlooked  from  behind  by  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  it  in  front,  or  towards  the  flat  along  the 
river,  looks  sheer  down  over  a  stupendous  artificial 
wall.  Insulated  in  the  castle's  court  or  area,  stands 
a  decagonal  tower,  the  oldest  or  only  original  part 


of  the  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  keep,  and  still  suitable  for  a  retreat  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  or  a  surprise,  but  ordinarily  used 
as  a  mere  barrack  for  the  lodgment  of  troops. 
Though  verv  massive  in  its  walls,  striking  in  ita 
position,  ana  peculiar  in  its  form,  this  tower  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  shocks  of  military  attack, 
and  undergone  so  many  repairs,  and  been  at  last  ao 
dowdily  coated  with  pebble  dashing  and  whitening, 
as  to  have  lost  its  aspect  of  antiquity.  The  plat- 
form of  the  castle  is  occupied,  on  the  verge  ot  the 
side  next  the  lower  town,  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  oflicers,  the  walls  of  which  rise  imposingly  above 
the  stupendous  ones  which  encase  the  perpendicular 
descent  of  the  hill ;  and,  on  the  other  sides,  with 
modern  works  surmounted  by  cannon,  calculated 
both  to  sweep  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  and 
to  command  the  approaches  from  the  west.  The 
castle  thus  constitutes  an  important  tfte  de  pont. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  off  the  ascent  of  the  street 
which  winds  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  up  the  hill 
to  the  upper  town ;  and  the  passage  to  its  platform 
is  protected  by  various  barricadoes  with  loop-holes, 
and  by  a  recently  constructed  drawbridge  and  fosse. 
The  tout-ensemble  of  the  castle's  roasonrv,  with  its 
perpendicular  position  over  a  deep  mural  descent,  its 
array  of  strong  circular  cannon-mounted  towers  at 
irregular  intervals  in  the  outer  walls,  and  its  massive 
ten-sided  surmounting  keep,  presents  an  impressive 
and  formidable  aspect The  military  defences  addi- 
tional to  the  castle  are  all,  like  itself,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  and  consist  of  advanced  forts  and  re- 
doubts outside  of  the  town,  to  defend  the  main 
approaches  along  the  great  road  from  Ballinasloe. 
Considerable  strength  is  derived,  between  the  town 
and  the  outworks,  from  the  canal,  which  extends  1} 
mile  between  the  bends  of  the  Shannon,  and  whose 
bridges  are  defended  by  palisade  barricades;  and 
strength,  sufficient  to  render  artificial  works  unne* 
ccssary,  is  obtained  on  the  south  from  bogs  whidi 
extend  along  the  river. 

Barracks.'] — These  occupy  an  elevated  site  be- 
tween the  outworks  on  the  west,  and  the  castle 
and  the  Shannon  on  the  east ;  along  roost  of  the 
latter  side,  they  overhang  the  bank  of  the  river; 
and  on  the  south  side,  or  that  next  the  town,  they 
have  their  main  entrance  at  a  distance  scarcely  ez- 
ceedin^;  the  breadtb  of  the  street  from  the  castle. 
Includuig  the  squares  or  open  areas  for  exercise, 
they  cover  at  least  15  English  acres  of  ground.  The 
two  outer  squares  measure  180  yards  bv  respectively 
about  100  and  110;  the  inner  and  larger  aouare 
measures  about  200  yards  by  160 ;  and  beyond  tb* 
latter  lie  the  artillery  quarters.  The  buildinga  do 
not  extend  entirely  round  the  squares ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  both  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks  for  troops, 
they  include,  within  the  enclosure,  detached  housei 
for  amoury,  stores,  ordnance,  h»»pital,  officers* 
apartments,  and  other  purposes.  The  armoury  ia 
nwintained  in  the  most  exact  order,  fancifully  ar- 
ranged,  usually  stored  with  arms  for  about  15,000 
men,  and  so  capacious  that  when  the  muskets  be- 
longing to  eight  regiments  of  militia  of  the  central 
counties  were  ranged  by  themselves  ii»  one  compart- 
ment, the  space  which  they  occupied  appeared  quite 
small  compared  with  the  whole. 

Bridget,] — A  bridge  of  some  kind  appean  to  have 
been  very  early  thrown  across  the  Shannon  at  Ath- 
lone ;  for  in  1279,  Edward  L  granted  to  St  Peter *« 
abbey  **  the  tolls  of  the  bridge  ;"  but  of  what  ttyl# 
or  duration  the  structure  was,  is  not  known.  A 
bridge  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  only  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  course  of  being  supplant- 
ed by  a  more  suitable  erection,  is,  in  spite  of  the 
crowdedness  of  the  thoroughfare  and  the  great  iaw 
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portance  of  the  military  station,  the  very  worst,  for 
both  passage  and  water-way,  upon  the  whole  river. 
It  has  9  arches,  all  narrow  in  the  span,  with  huge 
massive  intervening  piers,  and  practically  operates, 
during  freshets,  as  a  dam  ;  it  is  about  300  feet  long, 
and  not  more  than  12  feet  broad,  so  that  carriages 
or  cars  can  pass  one  another  only  at  reef  sses  on  the 
piers,  and  when  fairly  on  the  carriage- way  are  unable 
to  retreat ;  and,  to  render  its  inconveniences  com- 
plete, it  has  one  flour  mill  at  its  west  end,  another 
at  its  east  end,  and  a  third  over  part  of  its  arches, 
»o  as  to  be  to  some  extent  a  business-street.  The 
mere  daily  thoroughfare  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  town  is  an  overmatch  for  the  bridge's  edaci- 
ties ;  and  on  market  and  fair  days,  but  especially  on 
the  week  of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe, 
cars,  carriages,  cattle  and  crowds  of  men  and  women 
choke  it  up  to  suffocation,  form  vast  accumulations 
at  its  ends,  and  occasionally  alternate  in  streams  of 
5  or  Id  minutes  run,  now  to  the  west  and  now  to 
the  east.  A  stage-coach  arrives  for  the  west  from 
Dublin  ;  the  passengers  are  told  to  make  the  best  of 
their  own  way  along  the  bridge,  and  to  rendezvous 
at  an  appointed  spot  on  the  Connaught  side;  all 
spend  10  or  15  minutes  in  pushing  and  shouldering 
among  cars,  cattle,  pigs,  and  people,  before  they 
reach  the  bridge  ;  a  current  at  length  sets  in  toward 
the  west,  and  one  passenger  flings  himself  upon  an 
already  crowded  car,  another  fixes  himself  to  or 
upon  a  donkev,  another  is  squeezed  between  the 
hams  or  forced  along  upon  the  rear  of  oxen,  and  a 
fourth  is  wedged  among  the  shoulders  of  sonie  grey- 
coated  peasantry,  and  carried  forward  on  tiptoe; 
and  a  full  half  hour  after  the  whole  have  effected 
their  passage,  they  observe  from  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  empty  stage-coach  bobbing  along  the 
bridge  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  in  the  minute.  We 
have  figured  in  such  a  scene — as  who  has  not  who 
has  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  between  Dublin 
and  the  west? — and,  from  recollection  of  the  humili- 
ations, the  sufferings,  and  the  positive  perils  which 
we  saw  endured,  we  congratulate  both  Athlone  and 
all  Connaught  on  the  provision  of  a  new  and  spa- 
cious bridge.  On  the  southern  or  lower  side  of  the 
old  bridge,  stands  a  curious  monument  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  erection.  This  consists  of  a 
Mrall,  about  9  feet  broad,  tilled  with  sculptured 
tablets,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  orna- 
mental mouldings.  The  tablets  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  inserted  with  some  regard  to  symmetry ;  they 
are  in  some  instances  decorated  with  richly  chiselled 
mouldings ;  and  they  Contain  figures  in  relievo  of 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  various  devices  and  mot- 
los,  and  one  very  long  and  prominent  inscription,  in 
large  Roman  capital  letters  in  relief,  stating  the  date 
of  the  bridge  and  some  circumstances  of  its  erection. 
—Improvements  at  Athlone,  designed  under  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shan- 
non, published  in  their  Second  Report,  or  that  of  the 
year  1837,  and  estimated  to  cost  £60,000,  include 
the  removal  of  the  bridge  just  described,  and  of  two 
small  bridges  across  the  canal,  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Shannon  220  feet  below  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  the  construction  250  feet  farther 
down  of  a  semicircular  weir  for  keeping  up  the  water 
to  a  summer  level  higher  than  the  present,  the  widen- 
ing of  the  canal,  the  construction  upon  the  latter  of 
a  new  deep  lock  and  an  elegant  swivel  bridge,  and 
the  opening  of  an  approach  road  or  new  street  from 
the  west  between  this  bridge  and  that  across  the 
Shannon.  The  new  bridge  on  the  river  has  5  elip- 
tical  arches,  each  50  feet  in  span ;  its  roadway  i» 
24  feet  with  a  footpath  of  6  feet  on  eai'h  side,  mak- 
ing a  total  breadth  of  36  feet  between  the  parapets  ; 


its  piers  rest  upon  piles,  and  were  constructed  with 
coffer  duros;  its  arches  and  piers  are  built  with 
ashlar,  the  outside  spandril  walls  with  hammer- 
dressed  masonry,  and  the  interior  with  rnbble ;  its 
parapet  walls,  wing-courses,  and  copping  are  formed 
of  good  ashlar ;  and  its  footpaths  are  laid  with  i^lute 
flags,  and  its  roadway  macadamized. 

Ecclesiaatical  Buildings.'] — An  abbey,  founded, 
according  to  Sir  James  Ware,  in  1214,  stood  near 
the  west  margin  of  the  river,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  has  bequeathed  its  name  io  the  parish 
containing  most  of  the  Connaught  division  of  the 
town.  **  This  abbey,"  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  is 
called  *  The  Monastery  de  Innocentia,*  in  the  table 
of  procurations  of  the  church  of  Elphin,  and  was  of 
the  order  of  Benedictines  or  Cistertrans."  Scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  structure  now  remains.  — A  monas- 
tery  for  Conventual  Franciscans  was  founded  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river,  by  Cathal,  or  Charles  Croibh 
Deary  O'Connor,  Prince  of  Connaught ;  and,  being 
incomplete  at  his  death,  it  was  finished  by  Sir  Henry 
Dillon.  A  community  or  fraternity  of  Franciscan 
friars  still  have  a  convent  and  a  chapel  in  the  town. 
— The  parish-church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  abbey,  is  a  plain  structure ;  and  that  of  St. 
Mary,  though  in  no  way  remarkable,  is  a  pleasant 
edifice.  The  Roman  Oitholie  chapel  in  the  Con- 
naught  town  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  great  size. 

Other  Public  Buildings.'] — The  market-house  or 
Tholsel,  on  the  Leinster  side,  is  a  poor  edifice, 
claimed  by  Lord  Castlemain  as  private  property,  and 
occupied  by  the  garrison  as  a  guard-house.  A  prison 
attached  to  the  town-office  is  a  place  of  the  most 
unwholesome  description,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners.  The  vice-sovereign  stated, 
in  1833,  that,  on  account  of  the  loathsomeness  of  this 
dungeon,  he  had  never  made  a  committal  to  it  for  a 
longer  period  than  24  hours.  A  brideM'ell,  on  the 
Connaught  side,  contains  2  day -rooms,  4  cells,  and 
2  yards;  and  is  kept  in  tolerable  order bv  the  keeper, 
on  a  very  small  salary.  **  The  Sessions-house,  on  the 
same  side."  says  Mr,  Weld,  •*  is  a  wretched  place, 
discreditable  to  the  town,  not  merelv  on  account  of 
the  poor  accommodation,  but  its  filthy  state.  It 
was  used  when  I  saw  it  as  a  potato  store;  the 
dock  was  filled  with  vegetables,  and  the  court 
strewed  with  putrid  leaves.'*  The  workhouse,  for 
the  Athlone  Poor-law  union,  was  contracted  for  on 
Nov.  1,  1839,— to  be  completed  in  March  1841, — 
to  cost  £7,500  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,801  10s.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  7  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches,  pur- 
chased  for  £798  10s., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  900  paupers.  In  1840^1,  a  dispensary  on 
the  Leinster  side  received  £46  2&.,  expended  £lft 
8s.  8d.,  administered  to  842  patients,  and  had  a  dis« 
trict  of  11,455  acres,  with  7,396  inhabitants;  and  a 
dispensary  on  the  Connaught  side  received  and  ex- 
pended £108  4s.,  made  4,756  dispensations  of  medi- 
cine, and  had  a  district  of  34,481  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  15,405. 

Poor-Law  Union.] — The  Athlone  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  30th,  and  was  declared  on  April  3,  18^. 
It  comprehends  about  one-sixth  of  co.  Westmeath, 
and  one-fourth  of  co.  Roscommon,  jointly  amounting 
to  199,109  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  73/152. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  ^dth  their  respective  pop.,  Uk 
1831,  are,  in  co.  Westmeath,  St  Mary's,  7,599;  KiU 
cleagh,  3,355;  Moate,  4,800;  Kilcumreagh,  1388; 
Ballymore,  3,494;  Drumranev,  3,494;  Noughaval; 
2,314;  Bunowen,  2,352;  Kilkenny- West,  2,999;  and 
Ballyloughloe,  3,306 ; — and  in  co.  Ro.<)common,  Ath- 
lone, 12,274;  Kiltoom,  4,948;  St.  John's,  2,136; 
Rahara,  1,630;  Tisrara,  3,492;  Taughboy,  2,564; 
Cam,  4,114;   Dysert,  1,661;  and  Taughmaconne^ 
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9,631.  The  number  of  ex-ofTicio  and  of  elected] 
guardians  is  respectively  9  and  27;  and  af  the  latter, 
6  are  returned  by  the  dwi^ion  of  Athlone,  3  by  that 
of  St.  Mary,  2  by  that  of  Moate,  2  by  that  of  Kil- 
loom,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1 1,914;  and  of 
these,  G,<552  were  valued  under  £5,  713  under  £6, 
6o9  under  £7,  421  under  £8,  503  under  £9,  261 
under  £10,  562  under  £12,  377  under  £14,  129 
under  £15,  128  under  £16,  196  under  £18,  139 
under  £20,  318  under  £25„  180  under  £30,  240 
under  £40,  151  under  £50,  and  385  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated 
is  £110,043  10s.  The  workhouse  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  paupers  on  Nov.  22,  1841 ;  the  total 
previous  expenses  amounted  to  £1,652  lis.  lO^d, ; 
and  the  total  expenses  from  the  opening  of  the 
workhouse  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  amounted  to  £3,040 
T5s.  O^d.  The  dispensary  districts  of  the  union  are 
the  two  in  and  around  the  town,  and  those  of  Brides- 
well,  Glassan,  and  IMoate ;  and  they  aggregately  com- 
prise an  area  of  156,459  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  55,849. 
There  is  no  infirmary  or  fever-hospital. 

Trade."] — Felt  hats  were  long  an  extensive  and 
celebrated  manufacture  in  Athlone,  and  are  stfll 
somewhat  numerously  made.  Frieaes  and  some 
linen  are,  on  a  small  scale,  manufactured.  Artifi- 
cers in  various  departments  are  numerous;  yet  in 
no  other  instances  than  these  named  do  they  pro- 
duce, in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture.  Distillation  is  at  once  the 
ino>t  prominent  and  the  most  lucrative  employment, 
and  makes  a  figure  as  conspicuous  as  its  influence  is 
baneful.  A  steam-engine  of  20  horse  power,  set  up 
ill  one  of  the  distillenes,  was  found  to  be  best 
worked  with  turf.  The  quantity  of  turf  brought 
to  the  town  and  sold  in  it  strikes  a  stranger  with 
wonder ;  fleets  of  little  boats  being  seen  laden  with 
it  in  the  canal,  and  heaps  of  it  elsewhere,  larger 
than  several  three-story  houses.  So  abundantly  are 
the  markets  supplied  with  provisions,  that  the  town 
is  considered  as  aggregately  one  of  the  cheapest 
places  of  residence  within  an  extensive  tract  of  cir- 
rumJHcent  country.  The  *  Sportsman  in  Ireland ' 
says,  respecting  the  supply  of  river  fish,  "  The  first 
thing  that  aroused  mv  surprise  at  Athlone  was  the 
continued  exposure  for  sale  of  trout  of  8,  10,  or  15 
pounds  each,  which  seemed  to  excite  no  admiration 
among  the  people.  I  was  almost  angry  at  the  sight 
of  such  splendid  creatures  sold  for  the  merest  trifle ; 
and  apparently  regarded  with  less  respect  than  the 
eels  which  satiated  the  town.**  Though  profits  are 
now  smaller  than  formerly,  business  in  general  has 
for  years  been  decidedly  en  the  increase.  The  shops 
are  numerous  rather  than  large,  and  are  almost 
wholly  furnished  with  British  goods,  imported  by 
way  of  Dublin  and  the  canals.  Weekly  markets  are 
held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs 
on  1st  Monday  after  Jan.  6,  on  March  21,  on  Wed- 
nesday before  Ascension,  and  on  1st  Monday  in  Sept. 
On  the  Leinster  side  are  branch  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Provincial  banks,  the  former  established 
rn  1836,  and  the  latter  in  1827.  A  steam- vessel  of 
about  100  tons  piles  between  Athlone  and  Shannon- 
harbour;  connecting  the  town  with  the  track  and 
luggage  boat  conveyance  to  Dublin  along  the  Grand 
rmnal,  and  with  steam-boat  conveyance  to  Limerick 
down  the  Shannon.  In  1834,  the  boats  which  navi- 
gated the  Shannon  from  the  town  were  171  in  num. 
)>er,  and  aggregately  of  4,684  tons  burden.  In  1838, 
the  Iwiid  conveyances  from  the  town  were  a  car  to 
Ballina<loe,  a  caravan  to  Kilbeggan,  a  mail  car  to 
Mullingar,  a  car  to  meet  the  Royal  canal  boats  at 
Toome  bridge,  and  mail  and  other  coaches  in  transit 
between  Dublin  and  towns  in  the  west. 


Municipal  Avoirs,  jrc] — The  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough, as  descnbed  by  the  governing  charter,  ex- 
tend to  **  all  that  whole  circuit  and  extent  of  land 
and  water,  lying  within  the  compass  of  one  mile  and 
a-half  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Shan- 
non, commf  nly  caHed  the  Bridge  of  Athlone,  directly 
forth  in  a  right  line  every  way  round,  except  the 
castle  of  Athlone  and  the  precinct  thereof.*'  The 
boundaries,  under  the  new  arrangement,  are  greatly 
more  limited,  and  include,  on  the  Connanght  aide, 
only  the  area  between  the  canal  and  the  Shannon, 
and  on  the  Leinster  side  an  irregularly  heptagonal 
area  of  about  7  furlongs  by  less  than  ha>f-a-mile. 
The  borough  was  first  incorporated  bv  charter  of 
4  James  L ;  and  it  afterwards  received  charters  of 
16  and  17  James  L,  17  and  25  Charles  II.,  and  5 
James  II.  The  corporation,  as  constituted  by  char- 
ter, is  called  "  The  Sovereign,  Bailifils,  Burgesses, 
and  Freemen,  of  the  town  of  Athlone,"  and  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  2  bailiflfs,  13  burgesses,  one  of  whom 
is  the  constable  of  the  castle,  a  recorder,  a  tOHH- 
clerk,  a  sergeant-at-moce,  and  a  bHlet-master.  The 
circumstance  of  the  town  lying  in  two  baronies, 
counties,  and  provinces,  gives  rise  to*  several  juris- 
dictions within  the  borough,  and  cicGasions  inconve- 
nience and  confusion  in  judicial  administration. 
Quarter^essions  for  the  division  of  Moate,  which 
includes  the  Leinster  town,  are  held  fosr  times 
»-vear  at  Moate;  and  for  the  division  of  Roscommon, 
which  includes  the  Connaught  town,  are  held  twice 
a-year  at  Roscommon^  and  twice  a-yeaf  at  Athlone. 
Petty-sessions,  presided  over  by  countv  magistrates, 
are  held  within  both  divisions  of  the  boroagh ;  but 
do  not  in  general  take  cognisance  of  efifences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
Courts  leet  and  baron  arc  authorised  by  charter  of 
27  Charles  II.,  granted  to  Richard,  Lord  Ranelagh 
and  bin  heirs,  to  be  held  within  the  half  quarter  of 
land  of  Athlone,  alias  Beallagh ;  but  they  have  long 
been  extinct,  and  even  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
ever  existed.  The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Trey- 
ford,  appointed  by  Lord  Castlemain,  and  holding  his 
court  at  Moate,  claims  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the 
Leinster  to\iiv  and  entertains  cases  to  the  amount 
of  £2  Irish.  The  sovereign  of  the  borough,  or  bis 
deputy,  sits  at  his  oflSce,  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
three  times  a-week ;  he  there  decides  upon  questions 
of  trespass,,  servants*  wages,  and  nuisances ;  and  he 
sends  toe  more  serious  offences  to  the  assizes,  and 
miner  delinquencies  to  the  (^rter- sessions.  A 
borough  court,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  sov- 
eseign,  and  entertained  claims  to  the  amount  of  £5 
Irish,  ceased  to  be  held  about  the  year  1821.  The 
sergeant-at-mace  is  the  sole  police  force  of  the  cor- 
poration. Borough  constables  were  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  but  have  been  discontinued. 
Parties  of  the  countv  constabulary  are  stationed  in 
the  town,  and  obey  the  sovereign  as  a  justice-of-the» 
peace.  The  corporation  possesses  no  landed  pro- 
perty. The  average  annual  amount  of  their  receipts 
from  tolls,  customs,  pontage,  murage,  and  all  other 
sources,  during  29  years,  ending  in  1832,  was  £300 
19s.  7id. ;  and  their  annual  average  expenditure  £303 
3s  1  |d.  In  1841-2,  their  receipts  were  £401 ;  expen- 
diture, £261.  The  borough,  previous  to  the  union, 
sent  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  since  then,  it 
has  sent  one.  Constituency,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  act,  71 ;  in  1835,  27  freemen,  and  310  £10 
householders;  in  1841,  15  freemen,  and  327  ^10 
householders.  Area  of  the  town,  491  acres,— ol 
which  73  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  11,406; 
in  1841,  6,393.     Houses  974. 

JVame  and  History.'] — The  name  Athlone  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Ath-lAtain,  *  the  ford  of  the 
moon.*    The  town's  current  name  among  the  Erse- 
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population  is  Blahluin ;  nnd  this  U  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Baile-Aih-Luain,  *the  town  of  the 
ford  of  the  moon.'  An  opinion  is  entertained  that 
the  word  Luan  *  became  associated  with  these  names 
in  consequence  of  the  place  having,  in  the  ages  of 
Paganism,  been  either  dedicated  to  the  nK>ou,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  worship:  and  this  opinion 
is  soniewhat  countenanced  by  the  discovery,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  in  a  bog  near  the  town,  of  several 
antique  lunettes  and  crescents  of  gold. 

Such  passages  in  the  history  of  the  town  as  possess 
interest,  though  few  in  number,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  prominent  connection  with  the  general  history 
of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Athlone- 
castle  was  the  frequent  retreat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
during  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  and  the  place  where 
he  wrote  several  of  his  letters  to  the  queen.  In  the 
civil  war  of  1641,  the  insurgents  besieged  the  Lord- 
president,  Jones  Lord  Ranelagh,  in  Athlone;  but 
abandoned  their  enterprise  on  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond.  In  1690.  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  had  long  been 
in  James  II. 's  service,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of 
3  regiments  of  infantry,  9  troops  of  cavalry,  and  2 
troops  of  horse,  fortified  Athlone  in  the  cause  of  his 
fallen  master ;  be  set  fire  to  the  Leinster  division  of 
the  town  as  indefensible,  destroyed  the  central  arches 
of  the  bridge,  raised  breastworks,  redoubts,  and  other 
strengths  in  the  bridge's  vicinity,  repoired  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  Connaught  town,  aiMl  both  en- 
larged and  augmented  the  batteries  of  the  castle ; 
and  when  General  Douglas,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
King  William's  officers,  appeared  at  the  head  of  4 
regiments  of  horse,  2  of  dragoons,  and  10  of  foot,  and 
summoned  Grace  to  surrender,  the  latter,  firing  a 
pistol  at  the  messenger,  said,  **  These  are  my  terms ; 
these  only  will  I  give  or  receive;  and  after n>y  pro- 
visions are  consumed,  I  will  defend  it  till  I  eat  my 
old  boots."  Douglas  commenced  and  plied  a  siege 
with  great  vigour  and  bravery;  but  he  eventually 
discovered  his  train  of  artillery  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  enterprise, — he  saw  his  best  gunners  killed,  his 
most  skilful  engineers  desponding,  bis  whole  array 
crest-fallen  and  sickly, — and,  says  Leland,  **  he  de- 
camped at  midnight  unmolested,  and,  in  his  terror  of 
the  enemy,  marched  by  devious  and  painful  routes 
to  join  the  royal  arm^,  leaving  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants, who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Irish  pro- 
tection till  forced  to  join  the  besiegers,  expo^^ed  to 
the  danger  of  experiencing  the  utmost  severities." 
In  his  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  just  when 
about  to  abandon  the  siege,  Douglas  says,  **  I  have 
done  my  best  endeavours  at  Athlone.  All  my  pow- 
der is  shot  off  except  three  barrels,  and  it  has  become 
absolutely  .necessary  to  retire  to  Mullingar.  Thhi 
place  [Athlone].  I  do  assure  your  Lordship,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  of  any  in  Ireland."  The  Irish^ 
after  Douglas's  retreat,  resumed  possession  of  the 
Leinster  town,  repaired  such  of  its  fortifications  as 
had  not  been  destroyed,  placed  the  bridge  in  a  con- 
dition practicable  for  themselves  but  unavailable  for 
an  enemy,  and  adopted  various  measures  to  render 
their  entire  position  in  Athlone,  as  far  as  they  could, 
impregnable.  On  the  i8th  June,  1691,  the  main 
division  of  William's  army,  under  General  De 
Ginckle,  marched  within  bight  of  the  town ;  on  the 
two  following  days,  they  battered  the  walls  of  the 
Leinster  town,  and  drove  the  Irish  within  their  forti- 
fications; and,  on  the  2 1st,  they  rushed  in  a  victori- 
ous torrent  through  breaches  which  they  had  maiie, 
and  swept  the  besieged  so  impetuously  before  tliein 
that  numbers  were  crushed  to  death  in  mutual  pri'S- 
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sure  on  the  bridge,  and  numbers  fell  headlong  from 
the  battlements,  and  perished  in  the  river.  But  the 
arch  of  the  bridge  next  the  Connaught  town  was  now 
promptly  broken ;  the  ford  between  the  two  towns 
was  not  only  dangerous  from  its  depth  and  roughness, 
but  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  20  men  abreast ; 
the  Irish,  who  fired  furiously  from  the  Connaught 
side,  were  posted  in  great  force  behind  intrenchments 
and  fortresses;  a  place,  considerably  up  the  river, 
where  a  passage  might  be  attempted  by  a  bridge  of 
pontons,  was  strongly  and  vigilantly  guarded ;  and 
the  assailing  and  hitherto  victorious  army  seemed  in 
consequence  to  be  arrested  from  attempting  further 
progress.  De  Ginckle,  concluding  the  bridge  to  be 
the  only  practicable  passage,  raised  a  wooden  work 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  planks  over  the  broken 
arch ;  batteries  played  from  the  east  side  to  cover 
the  workmen,  and  from  the  west  to  destroy  them ; 
a  sergeant  and  ten  privates  in  armour  rushed  from 
among  the  Irish  to  demolish  the  work,  and  were  all 
slain;  another  Irish  party  followed,  and  flung  the 
beams  and  planks  into  the  river ;  the  English  recon- 
structed the  work,  and  completed  a  dose  gallery 
over  the  broken  arch  ;  they  now  resolved  to  pass  in 
three  simultaneous  bodies,  the  principal  one  here, 
and  subordinate  ones  at  two  other  places ;  and,  just 
when  they  were  about  to  start,  they  saw  the  gallery 
burnt  by  the  fire  of  the  Irish  grenades,  and  were  once 
more  flung  helplessly  back  on  their  inventive  re- 
sources. On  the  dOth,  the  day  after  the  last  repulse, 
while  the  Irish  were  insolent  in  a  sense  of  security, 
and  after  De  Ginckle  and  his  officers  had  held  an  in- 
spiriting  council  of  war,  a  party  of  about  2,000  of  the 
Eriglish,  headed  by  the  most  distinguished  leaders, 
rushed,  at  an  appointed  signal,  into  the  ford  of  the 
river,  intrepidly  advanced  across  the  water  amid  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's  works,  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  were  speedily  joined  by  parties  along 
the  bridge  and  by  pontons,  mounted  breaches  which 
had  previously  been  battered  open  on  the  side  of  the 
fortifications  next  the  river,  and  strack  such  aston- 
ishment and  panic  into  the  Irish,  that  the  latter  either 
fell  or  fled,  while  the  English  were  masters  of  the 
tcrwn  within  half-an-hour  of  their  commencing  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  About  1,200  of  the  Irish 
were  slain  in  the  siege ;  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
consisting  of  500  men,  surrendered  as  prisoners;  and 
the  bodv  of  the  discomfited  and  expelled  army  in- 
stantly decamping,  retreated  the  sane  night  beyond 
the  river  Suck,  there  to  sustain  in  a  few  days  their 
signal  and  nearly  final  defeat.  See  Adohrix.  The 
siege  of  Athlone  cost  the  assailants  12,000  cannon 
balls,  numerous  tons  of  stones  thrown  from  mortars, 
600  bombs,  and  nearly  50  tons  of  gunpowder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  October,  1697*  •  tre- 
mendous and  memorable  storm  almost  desolated 
Athlone.  *'  First  a  dreadful  shower  of  rain,  as  if  a 
whole  doiid  had  fallen  in  the  street ;  which,  being 
forced  by  a  violent  wind,  made  a  prodigicNis  noise  aa 
it  fell ;  after  the  rain,  a  dreadful  and  terrible  clap  of 
thunder;  next  ensued  a  thick  darkness  that  con- 
tintied  for  the  space  of  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
then  broke  out  continued  lightning,  without  ceaaing, 
so  that  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  united  by  the 
ftimes,  which  was  more  terrible  to  the  guards  than 
all  that  had  happened  before ;  and  ended  with  three 
claps  of  thunder  in  a  fierv  doud  from  the  nortJi,  and, 
running  violently  through  the  air,  stopped  just  afaNOve 
the  castle,  and  at  the  last  three  claps,  iu  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  fell  a  wonderful  great  body  of  fire  or 
lightning  out  of  the  said  doud,  in  figure  roundr 
directly  upon  the  castle ;  and  in  a  moment  after,  the 
magazme  took  fire,  and  blew  up  260  barrels  of  pow' 
der,  1,000  charged  hand-grenadea,  with  810  skaiua  of 
match  which  were  piled  over  them,  220  barrels  oC 
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musket  and  pistol  ballti,  great  quantities  of  pick-axes, 
spades,  shovels,  horse-shoes,  and  nails,  all  which 
blew  up  into  the  air,  and  covered  the  whole  town 
and  neighbouring  fields,  by  the  violence  of  which  the 
town-gates  were  all  thrown  open :  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  generally  asleep  when  this  tragical 
scene  began,  awakened  with  the  different  surprising 
misfortunes  that  befel  them,  some  finding  themselves 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses,  others  find- 
ing their  houses  in  a  flame  over  their  heads,  others 
blown  from  their  beds  into  the  streets,  others  having 
their  brains  knocked  out  with  the  fall  of  great  stones, 
and  breaking  of  hand-grenades  in  their  houses.  These 
stupifying  disasters  within  doors  made  most  of  these 
poor  amaxed  mortals  fly  to  the  streets  for  shelter!'* 
— Athlone  gives  the  title  of  Earl  in  the  Irish  peerage 
to  the  Dutch  family  of  De  Ginckle,  the  descendants 
of  William's  heroic  general.  Bafx>ns  De  Reede  and 
Ginckle,  in  the  Netherlands.  Godard  De  Ginckle, 
the  general,  was  created  Earl  of  Athlone  and  Baron 
of  Aughrim  in  169U2;  and  he  received  in  1693  a 
grant  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  William  Dongan, 
Earl  of  Limerick,  comprising  about  26,480  acres. 
The  grant  being  reversed  by  parliament  in  1695,  the 
family  retired  to  Holland,  and  no  Earl  of  them  sat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  till  1795.  George,  the 
ninth  Earl,  was  born  in  1820,  and  when  3  years  old, 
succeeded  his  father  Reinhardt-Diederick-Jacob,  the 
eighth  Earl.  The  family-seat  is  Amerongen-castle, 
Utrecht — A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  has  its  seat  in 
Athlone,  iiis^pects  8  congregations,  and  meets  on  the 
fir»t  WediiesdHy  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 

ATHLUMNEY,  a  parish  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Factory  and  Littlefurze, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  town  of  Navan  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area,  2,454 
acres, — of  which  35^  acres  are  water  in  the  Boyne. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,148;  in  1841,  1,269.  Houses  232. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  761.  Houses 
139.  The  river  Boyne,  flowing  northward,  separates 
the  western  border  from  the  parish  of  Navan,  and  is 
bere  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  land  is  all 
profitable  and  of  good  quality.  Athlumney-house, 
the  seat  of  P.  P.  Metge,  Esq.,  sends  down  a  sheet 
of  plantation  to  the  verdant  margin  of  the  Boyne. 
Athlumney-castle,  on  the  border  of  the  river,  is  an 
extensive  ruin  of  a  spacious  mansion  in  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  the  17th  century,  combined 
with  vestiges  of  the  harsher  features  of  a  fortalice. 
The  chief  residences,  additional  to  Athlumney,  are 
Blarkcastlc,  Boyneview,  Petersville,  Mooretown, 
an<l  Ferganstown. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and 
a  separate  benefice  in  the  die.  of  Meath.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  j£90,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £180;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate, 
and  la'long  to  P.  P.  Metge,  E«q.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefice.  i:90;  nett,  £54  13s.  4d.  Patrv>n, 
P.  P.  Metge,  Esq.  The  church  is  in  ruins;  but 
evening  service  is  performed  in  a  private  house, 
and  attended  by  from  8  to  20.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  from  400  to  450,  and  shares 
with  Walterstown  chapel  in  Monkstown  the  care  of 
one  officiate.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,148;  and  2  daily 
schools — the  one  of  which  in  Mr.  Blundeirs  factory, 
received  al)out  £18  a-year  from  the  proprietor,  and 
the  other  ;€I5  from  subscription,  and  £10  from 
the  Niitional  Board — had  on  their  books  79  boys  and 
59  girls.  In  1840,  the  factory  school  was  salaried  by 
the  National  Board  with  £4. 

ATHNASSEY,  Attexasst,  Athakeast,  or 
Atiieneast,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Coshlea 
uid    Small    County,    co.    Limerick,   Munster.     It 


lies  about  4  miles  respectively  south-east  of  Bruff. 
and  north-east  of  Kilmallock ;  and  is  traversed 
north-eastward  by  the  road  from  Charleville  to 
Tipperary  and  Cashel.  The  surface  forms  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maig.  Area  of  the  Coshlea 
section,  1 ,836  acres ;  of  the  Small  County  section, 
1,001  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Coshlea  section, 
974 ;  of  the  Small  County  section,  529.  Houses  in 
the  two  sections,  respectively,  158  and  70.  The 
Ecclesiastical  authorities  state  the  pop.,  in  1831,  at 
547  ;  and  appear  to  restrict  the  parish  to  the  Small 
County  section. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Limerick ;  and  forms  part  of  the  union  of  Kil- 
mallock, appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Limerick  cathedral.  See  Kilmallock.  Tithe  com- 
position, £225  4s.  7^d.  Land,  lying  within  the 
parish  belonging  to  the  economy  estate  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  amounting  to  47  acres,  1  rood,  2 
perches,  is  let  to  6  tenants  on  leases  of  21  years,  at 
aggregately  £73  2s.  Id.,  exclusive  of  1  acre,  2 
roods,  38  perches,  held  free  by  the  schoolmaster. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  either  church,  glebe- 
house,  or  chapel.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  2,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  570 ;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  15  boys  and  12  girls. 

ATHNETT.     See  Anhid. 

ATHNITT.     See  Adnith. 

ATHNOWEN,  Owen,  Ovens,  or  St.  Mart, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  6(  miles 
west-south-west  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  4,838  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,953;  in  1841,  1,925.  Houses 
287.  The  townlands  of  Carrigane,  Clas<«es,  Grange, 
and  Lisheens,  formerly  belonged  to  the  barony  of 
Barretts ;  but  were  transferred,  by  authority  of 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51,  to  the  barony  of 
East  Muskerry.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
parish  is  traced  by  the  river  I^e,  and  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries  by  the  Bride.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  are  good  and  arable ;  and  the  other 
third  is  of  indifferent  quality.  A  ramified,  Ftalactitic, 
and  in  many  respects  wonderful,  cave,  in  the  parish, 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Smith  : — **  In  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  cave,  beneath  a  stupendous  limestone 
arch,  12  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  but  declines  to 
less  than  6.  In  KMne  places  it  is  higher,  and  in  others 
so  low  that  one  is  obliged  to  creep  in  advancing 
through  it.  The  passage  is  on  the  west  side ;  but, 
in  about  20  yards,  the  cave  winds  towards  the  south 
and  south-east.  Another  way  leads  on  due  south, 
to  a  well  about  fourscore  yards  from  its  entrance. 
There  are  many  other  branches,  some  running  in  a 
serpentine  manner,  others  like  so  maiiv  alleys  cross- 
ing each  other,  mostly  so  broad  that  6  or  8  persons 
may  walk  abreast,  the  whole  forming  a  perfect 
labyrinth  under-ground.  In  order  to  visit  these 
passages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  same 
precaution  as  Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  Cretan 
labyrinth."  **  This  grotto  is  all  lined  with  a  natural 
gypsum,  or  stalactical  matter,  which  pervades  through 
the  rocks,  and  is  a  stronger  cement  than  human  in- 
dustry has  yet  invented.  By  my  computation,  I 
went  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  under  ground  in 
this  place  ;  and  the  country  people  say  that  it  runs 
to  Gill- Abbey,  near  Cork.  'There  is  also  another 
entrance  near  the  church  to  this  cave."  The  laby- 
rinthine scries  of  cavern^:,  at  least  those  roost  ac- 
cessible, have  been  de>poiled  of  their  spars  and 
stalactites,  and  have  otherwise  under^ne  some 
changes ;  but  they  still  excite  the  astonishment  of 
stranger*,  and  form  a  favourite  topic  of  popular  story 
among  the  natives.  The  small  village  of  Ovens  or 
Owen,  Ftands  on  the  river  Bride ;  an«l  Grange,  the 
principal  mansion  in  the  parish,  stands  in  the  ridnit/ 
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of  the  village.  Colonel  Phaire,  the  proprietor  of 
Grange  at  the  period  of  the  Gobi mon wealth,  was 
made  governor  of  Cork  by  Cromwell ;  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  execu. 
tion  of  Charles  I.  was  directed  ;  and  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  of  1666,  for  seizing  the  castle  •f 
Dublin  and  other  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  parish 
is  bisected  by  the  road  from  Cork  to  Inchegeelagfa, 
and  will  derive  prime  facilities  of  communication 
fron*  the  Berehaven  and  Blarney  railway. — Ath- 
nowen  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £425.  This  rectory  and  that  of  Kilna- 
GLORY  [which  seel  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ath- 
Dowen.  Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  5.  Gross  in- 
come, £771  ;  nett,  £665  28.  H)d.,  exclusive  of  £8 
5s.  6d.  arising  from  rent  of  houses  demised  for  a 
term  of  years  as  prebendary  of  Kilnaglory.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  stipend  of  £75. 
When  the  church  was  built,  or  at  what  cost,  is  not 
kjMwn.  Sittings  UX) ;  attendance  70.  The  Ath- 
nowen  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,000,  And  shares  with  the  chapel  of  Aglish  ihe  care 
of  two  officiates.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
also  in  Kilnaglory.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  ^,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1 ,970 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  92,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,084.  In  the  same  year,  4 
daily  schools  4n  the  union,  3  of  which  were  m  Ath- 
nowen,  had  on  their  books  219  boys«nd  96  girls; 
and  one  of  the  Athnowen  schools  had  £14  a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  while  another  had  £8  28. 
from  the  rector,  and  local  contributions.  In  1840, 
a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Ovens  had  re- 
ftpectively  £15  and  £8  fpom  the  National  Board. 
The  dispensary  district  of  Ovens  is  partly  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Macroom,  but  chiefly  within  that 
of  Cork.  In  1639^40,  the  dispensary  received  £108 
16s.,  expended  £107,  and  had  reoomiaended  to  it 
1,538  patients. 

ATHSY.     See  Assel 

ATHUR,  one  of  the  most  towering  and  boldly- 
firatured  summits  of  the  Dunkerrin  mountains,  in  tho 
liarony  of  Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Mr. 
Eraser,  speaking  of  the  Blackstones  river,  which 
runs  northward  from  the  Dunkerrin  mountains  to 
the  head  of  Upper  I/ough  Carragh,  says  that  it 
**  leads  into  the  midst  of  the  nnost  interesting  moun- 
tain scenery  in  Kerry,"  and  adds :  **.  The  mountains 
rise  around  on  every  side  ;  their  countless  tops  most 
generally  fantastically  wreathed  in  mist,  and  stretch- 
ing  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  summit  over 
summit^  until  terminated  in  the  distance  by  the  lofty 
peak  Athur,  towering  over  all, — the  lonely  sentinel 
of  the  scene.** 

ATHY, 

Pronounced  Athy' — an  incorporated  and  market 
town,  the  joint  capital  with  Naas,  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
stands  in  the  parishes  of  Athy  St  John,  Athy  St. 
Michael,  and  Churchtown,  barony  of  West  Narragh 
and  RhebajL,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Its  site  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Barrow,  amidst  a  pleasant 
agricultural  country,  15|  miles  north-east  of  Abbe v- 
leix,  \S  south-west  by  south  of  Naas,  and  33|  soutn- 
west  of  Dublin. 

General  I^etcription.'] — The  principal  street  runs 
nearly  half-a-mile  south-westward,  on  a  line  with  the 
Dubhn  Toad,  to  the  river  Barrow,  but,  over  the  first 
400  yards,  is  only  partially  edi&eed  ;  tt  recommences 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  river,  and  runs 
500  yards  ferther  on  a  straight  line  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  Grand  canal ;  and  it  then  deflects,  runs 
370  yards  south-south-westward,  aud  subsides  into 


the  open  road  leading  to  Kilkenny.  The  street 
which  leads  in  from  Carlo w  on  the  south-east,  and 
leads  out  to  Monasterevan  on  the  north-webt,  rec- 
tangularly crosses  the  principal  street,  at  a  point 
about  60  yards  north-east  of  the  bridge ;  runs  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 
some  distance  closely  skirts  its  margin;  has  an  entire 
length  of  between  three  and  four  furlongs ;  and, 
though  containing  the  new  gaol,  the  church,  and 
other  objects  of  pretension,  is  not  fully  edificed. 
Barrack-street,  going  rectangularly  off  from  the 
main  street,  and  running  north-westward  between 
the  river  and  the  canal,  and  nearly  parallel  with  both, 
has  a  length  of  about  600  ^ards,  and,  though  spacious 
at  the  commencement,  is  ^regular  in  both  width  and 
alignement.  The  other  streets  and  thoroughfares 
are  individually  of  small  consideration.  Excepting, 
on  the  unwinged  or  single  lines  of  the  two  chief 
cross  streets,  the  breadth  of  the  town  does  not 
average  more  than  200  yards.  A  decided  improve- 
nent  has  been  made,  within  the  last  12  or  15  years, 
in  the  town's  appearance.  New  houses  have  been 
built,  several  old  ones  have  been  renovated  and 
raised,  many  inferior  ones  have  been  erased  and  sup- 
planted by  neat  erections ;  and  a  narrow  and  bad 
street  has  been  widened  and  much  improved.  The 
streets  are  weU  paved,  and  kept  in  good  order ;  and, 
for  a  number  ot  years  past,  they  have,  during  the 
dark  nights  of  winter,  been  lighted. 

Public  Buildtngt,'y— The  places  of  worship  and  the 
schools  in  the  town  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
the  three  parishes  in  which  it  stands.  Some  small 
vestiges  exist,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  church  of  a  monastic  building.  This  structure 
was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  bv  Richard  de  St. 
Michael,  Lord  of  Rheban,  for  crouched  friars.  The 
precincts  of  the  monastery  impinged  on  the  river  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  included  all  that  part  of 
the  town*s  area  now  ciilled  St.  John  and  St.  John's 
Lane  ;  and  the  domain  consisted  of  the  island  in  the 
river,  and  of  the  ai^acent  fields  as  far  as  the  present 
barracks.  The  property  of  the  friary  was,  in  1575, 
granted  to  Anthony  Power;  and,  reverting  to  the 
crown,  it  was,  by  act  of  parliament  17  and  18  Charles 
II.,  granted  to  Dame  Mary  Meredith. — Another 
monastery,  a  Dominican  one,  was,  in  1253,  founded^ 
on  the  north-€ast  side  of  the  river,  by  the  families 
of  the  Boisels  and  Hogans.  lU  precincts  extended 
from  the  river  along  the  north  side  of  the  present 
church,  to  the  corner  of  the  street  leading  to  Pres- 
ton's-gate ;  and  thence  they  extended  to  that  gate, 
and  to  the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  the  house  called 
the  Abbey ;  and  its  domain  consisted  of  6  messuages 
on  and  around  the  present  site  of  the  town,  12^  acres 
of  isknds  in  the  nver,  I  acre  of  heath  in  Ardree,  a 
water-mill  at  Tulloghnorre,  and  2  fishing  weirs  on 
the  Bariow.  The  whole  property  was,  in  1544, 
granted  to  Martin  Polles,  in  capite  for  ever,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  2s.  6d.  Irish,  rreston's-gatc,  ind- 
denUUy  alluded  to,  wa^  the  postern  gate  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  onlv  surviving  vestige  of  it  long 
after  all  the  other  buildings  had  perished — Wood- 
stock-castlc,  situated  on  the  south-west  inargin  of 
the  river,  3  furlongs  above  the  bridge,  is  an  imposing 
ruin  of  a  structure,  hoar^  with  anti^ity,  and  some- 
what impressive  in  histoncal  association.  See  Wood- 
stock. White's  Castle,  i^ituated  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  now  consisting  of  only  a  single  square 
tower,  is  the  remnant  of  a  fortalice  built  about  the 
year  1506,  by  Gerald,  eighth  Eari  of  Kildare,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  jointly  with  other  fortalices,  the 
frontier  of  the  pale.  The  castle  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  in  1575,  by  a  person  called  William  MThite, 
and  thence  derived  its  present  name ;  and  the  re- 
maining tower  of  it  was,  till  a  few  years  ago,  used  as 
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a  county  gaol  jointly  with  the  prison  of  Naas. — The 
new  gaol,  situated  on  the  outskirt  of  the  town  and 
on  the  road  to  Curlow,  is  on  the  semicircular  plan, 
and  contains  32  cells,  3  solitary  cellii,  6  day-roomf*, 
2  work-rooms,  G  yar(is,  2  ho^pital-rooms,  a  chapel, 
and  a  kitchen.  **This  small  second  gaol  in  the 
county,"  says  the  inspector  in  1841,  **  I  found  on  my 
inspection  in  very  good  order,  and  every  exertion 
made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence  and  the 
Officers  to  conduct  the  internal  discipline  on  refor- 
matory principle-*.  The  small  size  of  the  celN, 
having  been  erected  with  a  view  only  to  separation 
at  night,  prevents  at  present  the  possibility  of  making 
a  trial  of  the  separate  system  by  day  also ;  and  till 
that  mode  of  moral  discipline  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  the  best,  I  will  not  urge  on  the  Grand  Jury  to 
go  to  any  farther  expense.  But,  in  other  respects, 
this  prison  is  conducted  on  sound  principles ;  and  the 
small  number  of  criminals  confined,  viz.,  an  average 
of  26  daily  in  the  last  year,  are  employed  at  pro- 
fitable or  useful  work,  such  as  weaving,  shoe-making, 
and  tailors,  picking  oakum,  and  stone-breaking  for 
the  roads." — The  court-house  and  the  barracks  re- 
quire no  remark — A  workhouse  for  the  Athy  Poor- 
law  union,  is  built  on  a  site  given  free  of  charge  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  it  occupies  an  area  of  6  acres, 
2  roods,  4  perches ;  it  cost  £5,600  for  building  and 
completion,  besides  a  large  sum  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingenries,  charged  against  the  union;  and  it  con- 
tains accommodation  for  500  persons.  An  excellent 
district  fever  hospital  in  the  town  was  originated  by 
the  gift  of  £1 16  as  the  nucleus  of  a  subscription,  by 
a  benevolent  gentleman  who  had  received  that  sum 
as  relief  or  compensation  for  an  accidental  burning ; 
and,  in  the  Report  published  in  1841,  the  hospital  is 
fetaCed  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  £758  128.  5d.  from 
subscription,  to  have  at  that  time  received  no  aid  in 
the  form  of  a  county  grant,  and  to  have  just  com- 
menced the  giving  of  relief.  The  pop.  within  its 
diiitrict  was  50,457*  In  18^19-40,  a  dispensary  in 
the  town  received  £166  8s.  3d.,  expended  £184  4s. 
lid.,  administered  to  2,628  patients,  and  served  for 
a  district  of  3!>,08y  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13.057. 

Poor-L^Lvo  Tn/on.] — The  Athy  Poor-law  union 
ranks  a.s  the  125th,  and  was  declared  on  Jan.  16, 
1841 .  It  comprises  parts  of  co.  Kildare  and  Queen's 
CO.,  amounting  to  161.878  acres,  and  containing,  in 
W3I,  a  pop.  of  50,907.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Kildare, 
Athv,  7,709;  Kilberry,  1,732;  Monastereven,  6,636; 
Ballybrackan,  3,728,  Davidstown,  3,651 ;  Narragh- 
more,  2,869;  Moone,  1,826;  and  Castle- Derroot, 
5.J34; — and,  in  Queen's  co.,  Moyanna,  1,659;  Dy- 
f'i'i'tenos,  2,793;  Stradbally,  3,263;  Ballyadams, 
3,160;  Tullamoy,  1,827;  and  Killabin.  4,720.  The 
number  of  ex-olTicio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  re- 
spectively 8  and  24  ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned 
by  the  Athy  division,  2  bv  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Mona-tereven,  Ballybrackan,  Davidstown,  Castle- 
Drrmot,  Stradbally,  Ballyadams,  and  Killabin,  and  1 
by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  union  came  into 
ofHTHtion  on  Jan.  23,  1841 ;  hut  its  workhou«c  wus 
not  opent'd  at  the  date  of  our  latest  report,  Feb.  6, 
1843.  'IMie  di^pensary  districts  within  the  union  are 
4  in  nun)i)cr,  and  have  their  seats  at  Athy,  Castle- 
Dcnnot,  Munaotorevcn,  and  Stradbally ;  they  united- 
ly rompri^i*  an  area  of  151,879  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  42,7rtl  ;  and  in  1839-40,  they  received  £575 
10-^.  4^1.,  expended  £569  8s.,  and  administered  to 
10.418  patients. 

Trade. '\ — Athy  in,  as  an  inland  town,  very  advan- 
tageously situated  for  trade.  A  branch  of  the  Grand 
canal  was  cut  from  Monastereven  to  the  western  side 
of  tiie  town  in  1790;  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
river  Burrow,  at  a  point  500  yards  below  the  bridge. 


The  Barrow  navigation,  all  below  the  to^vn,  is  avail- 
able for  barges ;  and  connects  Athy  with  all  the  places 
which  intervene  during  the  long  run  to  the  ocean, 
and  ¥nth  the  port  of  Waterford  on  the  river  Suir. 
Yet  the  local  trade,  either  in  the  department  of 
manufacture  or  in  that  of  commerce,  is  very  much 
less  than  might  be  expected.  While  the  great  south 
road  lay  through  the  town,  as  it  did  from  a  yery 
early  period  till  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  trade  was  strong  and  lively ;  but 
after  it  was  deflected  through  Castle- Dermot,  business 
sickened  to  utter  enfeeblement ;  and,  even  in  spite 
of  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  improvement  ot' 
the  Barrow  navigation,  it  did  not  till  a  very  few 
years  ago  begin  very  visibly  to  revive.  Though 
some  stuffs,  cloths,  and  coarse  hats  are  made,  and 
though  various  classes  of  artificers  work  for  the 
supply  of  the  local  market,  the  aggregate  amount  of 

{iroduce  from  all  sources  can  hardly  be  called  a  manu- 
acture.  Corn  purchased  in  the  weekly  markets, 
and  exported  by  both  the  Barrow  and  the  canal, 
constitutes  the  great  article  of  trade  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  advantage  of  ready  shipment,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  markets  from  tolls  and  customs,  it  brings  a  better 
price  than  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Owing  to 
judicious  encouragements  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  the  corporation,  this  trade  and  its  kindred 
branches  have  of  late  veard  considerably  increased. 
In  1833,  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  was  57,720  barrels 
of  wheat,  19,472  of  oats,  and  8,075  of  barley.  Week- 
ly  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and 
annual  fairs,  on  March  17>  April  25,  June  9,  July  25, 
Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  11.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1838,  were  a  car  to  Carlo w,  2  coaches  in  transit  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  mail-coach  in 
transit  betyveen  Dublin  and  Cork. 

Municipal  Affair*,'] — Athy  was  created  a  borough 
by  charter  of  1  i  James  I. ;  and  had  additional  char- 
ters or  letters-patent  of  4  James  II.,  22  Charles  IL, 
and  30  George  II.  The  limits  of  the  old  borough 
describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  half.a-mile  around 
White's  Castle ;  but,  according  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  are  more  contracted,  are  all  included  in  the 
old,  and,  uiough  comprehending  less  than  half  of  the 
area,  yet  contain  the  whole  of  the  town.  According  to 
charter,  the  corporation  is  entitled  •*  The  Sovereign, 
Bailiffs,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty,  of  the 
Borough  of  Athy ;"  its  officers  are  a  sovereign,  2 
bailiffs,  12  burgesses,  a  recorder,  3  seijeants-at-mace, 
a  town-clerk  and  billet-master,  a  treasurer,  a  bellman, 
a  weighmaster,  and  an  inspector  of  coals  and  culm ; 
and  its  governing  body  are  the  sovereign,  bailiffs, 
and  burgesses,  with  power  of  self-election.  The 
constituency  became,  of  course,  completely  ezdn- 
sive ;  and  the  members  of  the  governing  body  wer« 
the  mere  tools,  or,  in  softer  phrase,  the  imroediata 
friends  and  adherents  of  the  proprietor  of  the  town, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  corporation  derives  not 
from  the  charters  any  power  of  holding  a  court ;  and 
has  no  exclusive  jurisdiction,  criminu  or  civil.  A 
court  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and 
entertaining  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  £2  Irish, 
is  presided  over  by  the  sovereign,  and  called  the 
sovereign's  court.  Another  court,  presided  over  by 
the  sovereign,  called  the  borough  court,  and  enter- 
taining civil  causes  to  an  unlimited  amount,  ceased, 
in  1827*  to  be  held.  Athy  is  alternately  with  Naas 
the  assize  town  of  the  county;  and  is  always  the  seat 
of  the  summer  assizes.  Quarter-scssions  are  held  in 
January  and  June.  Petty-sessions,  presided  over  by 
the  sovereign  and  by  county  magistrates,  are  held 
every  Tuesday.  A  court  called  a  Presenting  court  it 
annually  held  in  Octol>er ;  it  consists  of  a  grand  jury 
of  23,  selected  from  about  50,  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  summoned  by  the  town-clerk ;  it  tita 
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only  a  few  hours,  and  presents  for  the  repairs  of  the 
bye-ways,  sewers,  and  public  pumps.  The  amount 
raised  under  its  authority  was,  in  1832,  £34  17s. 
6d.;  in  1831,  £21  15s.  6d.;  in  1827-30,  £-23  2s. 
The  only  borough  police  are  the  serjeants«at-mace. 
A  chief  constable  and  1 1  of  the  county  constabulary 
are  stationed  in  the  town,  and  act  under  the  sover- 
eign as  a  justice-of-peace.  The  corporation  have  no 
landed  property,  and  are  alleged  to  have  never  had 
any  revenue  except  from  tolls  and  cranage.  In  1833, 
the  receipts,  from  these  two  sources,  amounted  to 
XI 44  9i.  Id. ;  and  the  disbursements,  in  expenses  of 
collection  and  in  salaries  to  officers,  amounted  to 
£131  5s.  5Jd.  The  borough,  previous  to  the  Union, 
sent  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  when  it  lost 
its  franchise,  £1,200  of  its  compensation- money  was 
paid  to  Lord  Ennismore,  and  £13,800  to  the  trus- 
tees of  William,  Duke  of  Leinster,  upon  the  trusts 
of  his  marriage  settlement.  Area  of  the  town,  211 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  4.494 ;  in  1841,  4,698.  Houses 
790.  Area  of  the  Church  town  section,  52  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  706;  in  1841,  826.  Houses  142. 
Area  of  the  St.  John's  section,  ^  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  1.603:  in  1841,  1.387.  Houses  230.  Area 
of  the  St.  Michael  section,  93  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,185 ;  in  1841,  2,485.     Houses  418. 

Hiatory.] — A  battle  is  said  by  Keating  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  2d  or  3d  century,  on  the  site  of  Athy, 
between  the  people  of  Munster  and  those  of  Leix, 
under  Lavighseagh  Cean  Mordha ;  and  a  ford  at  the 
place  was  anciently  a  practicable  and  frequented 
passage  between  the  principality  of  Leix  or  Lavigh- 
seagh  in  Queen's  co.,  and  that  of  Celleagh  or  Caelian 
in  CO  Kildare.  These  two  circumstances  may 
account  for  two  ancient  names  of  the  place, — Ath- 
Trodain,  *  the  ford  of  conflict,'  and  Ath-Bhiedhbha, 
•the  ford  of  the  adversary.'  The  latter  of  these 
names,  as  pronounced  in  the  Erse  fashion,  though 
looking  in  Roman  letters  as  if  unpronounceable,  is 
▼ery  nearly  the  short  modern  Athv.  But.  a  name 
by  which — in  the  corrupted  form  ot  Bla-Theag,  pro- 
nounced Blahai,  the  town  continues  to  be  known — 
is  Bally-da-Dhae,  *  the  town  of  the  two  houses;'  and 
seems  evidently  to  refer  to  the  two  monasteries 
built  in  the  !3th  century.  The  founding  of  these 
establishments  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  town ;  and  as  they  were  founded  by  English 
settlers,  not  only  the  monks,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  were  principally  of  that  nation.  In  1308, 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Irish.  In  the  following 
year.  Lord  John  de  Bonnerille,  slain  near  the  town 
of  ArdskuU,  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Athy 
abbey  of  crouched  friars.  In  1315,  the  town  was 
plundered  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce ;  and  Haymond 
le  Grace  and  Sir  William  Pendergrist  on  the  English 
side,  and  Sir  Fergus  Andrissan  and  Sir  Walter 
Murray  on  the  Scots  side,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of 
ArdskuU,  and  all  interred  in  the  Athy  abbey  of 
Dominican  friars.  See  Ardskull  :  see  also  Ardree. 
About  the  year  1424,  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  then  Lord  Offaly,  obtained,  by  marriage  with 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony  O'More  of  Leix, 
th«*  manors  of  Woodstock  and  Rheban,  including  the 
town  of  Athy,  and  established  within  them  a  court- 
baron  and  court-leet.  Various  historical  passages 
are  connected  with  the  castle  of  Woodstock  :  which 
see.  Athy,  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
English  pale,  became  a  ifrontier  and  garrison  town, 
commanding  an  important  passage  over  the  Barrow, 
and,  in  this  connection,  it  received  the  accession  of 
the  fortalice,  the  remaining  tower  of  which  is  called 
White's  Castle.  In  1642,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  ar- 
rived  at  the  town  with  3,000  foot  and  500  horse ; 
and  sent  out  from  it  parties  to  relieve  the  garrisons 
of  Carlow,   Ballinakill,   Berte,  Cloghgrennan,  and 


Biillylinen.  In  1648,  Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  at  the 
head  of  his  Irish  force,  took  possession  of  the  town  ; 
but,  being  hard  pressed  by  Jones,  the  parliamentary 
general,  he  offered  to  surrender  Athy.  Rheban,  ancl 
Maryborough,  and  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condi- 
tion  of  his  confederates  and  himself  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  as  in  the  time  of  King  James.  In 
1650,  the  town  and  castle  were  captured  by  Cols. 
Hewson  and  Reynolds. 

ATHY,  or  Nicholastowk,  an  ecclesiastical 
union  of  parishes,  and  a  benefice,  partly  in  Queen's 
CO.,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  consists 
of  the  parishes  of  Athy  St  John,  Athy  St. 
Michael,  Churchtown,  Tankardstown,  and 
Ardree:  see  these  articles.  Excepting  part  of 
Tankardstown.  and  a  pendicle  of  Athy  St.  John, 
which  are  in  Queen's  co.,  all  the  union  is  on  the 
south-west  border  of  co.  Kildare.     Length,  6  miles ; 

breadth,  5.     Pop.,  in  1831,  8,628 This  benefice 

is  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross  income,  £554  2s. 
6d. ;  nett,  £472  1 9s.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
Two  curates  are  employed  at  salaries  of  respec<* 
tively  £75  and  £35.  The  church,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Athy  St.  Michael,  and  not  far  from  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  in  the  town  of  Athy,  is  so  old  a 
building  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  un- 
ascertainable.  Sittings  600 ;  average  attendance,  from 
280  to  300.  The  chapel  in  the  gaol  is  served  every 
Sabbath  by  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
ofliciate.  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels  exist  in 
Athy  St.  Michael  and  in  Tankardstown,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  parishes.  The 
chapel  of  a  friary  in  the  town  has  an  attendance  of 
from  50  to  60,  and  is  served  by  two  friars.  A  Wes- 
leyan  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from  50  to  200  ; 
a  chapel  of  Protestant  dissenters,  following  the  doc 
trines  of  Mr.  Kelly,  by  from  30  to  40 ;  and  a  private 
house,  used  as  a  separatist  place  of  worship,  by  from 
12  to  20.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  1,164  Churchmen,  33  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  7>815  Roman  Catholics ;  and  7  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  322  boys  and  186  girls. 

ATHY  St.  JOHN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Ballyadams,  Queen's  co.,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Narragh,  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Its  main  body  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bar- 
row ;  four  small  pendicles  of  it  lie  detached  and 
isolated  in  Athy  St.  Michael's;  and  its  Kildare 
section  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Athy.  Near 
its  south  border  is  Tonlegee -house.  Length,  1 
mile;  breadth,  ^;  area,  1.123  acres, — of  which  102 
acres  are  in  the  Queen's  co.  section,  and  66  acres 
in  the  town  of  Athy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,955; 
in  1841,  1,781.  Houses  295.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
Queen's  co.  section,  10;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
CO.  Kildare  section,  384.     Houses  in  these  respec. 

tively,  3  and  62 This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 

dio.  of  Dublin,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Athy.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £4*2 
lOs.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £85;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representatives  of 
William  Richardson.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  420  Churchmen,  18  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1.641  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither 
church.  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  nor  daily  school. 

ATHY  St.  MICHAEL,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Kilkca  and  Moone,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Narragh  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow;  and  its 
Narragh  and  Rheban  section,  contains  part  of  the 
town  of  Athy.  Length,  I  ^  mile  ;  breadth,  I ;  area, 
1.881  acres, — of  which  567  acres  are  in  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  and  93  acres  are  in  the  town  of  Athy.  Pop., 
in  laSl,  2..388 ;  in  1841, 2,849.  Houses 473.  Pop. 
of  the   Kilkea  and   Moone  section,  in   1841,  94. 
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Houses  16.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Nar- 
ragb  and  Rbeban  section,  in  1841,  270.  Houses  39. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and 
forms  the  seat  of  the  benefice  of  Athy.  The  vica- 
rial tithes  are  compounded  for  £37  13s.  2d.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £75  Gs.  4d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representatives  of 
Michael  Graig.  The  church  is  noticed  in  the  article 
on  the  benefice.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
3  services  on  each  Sabbath  and  holiday,  is  attended 
by  2,000  at  each  service,  and  shares  with  the  chapel 
of  Tankardstown  the  care  of  3  oflRciates.  In  I8.')4, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  360  Churchmen,  2  Pro- 
tectant dissenters,  and  2,174  Roman  Catholics;  and 
3  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  252  boys,  136 
girls,  besides  an  attendance  of  from  10  to  12  children 
whose  sex  is  not  specified.  One  of  the  schools  was 
a  parochial  school,  in  two  departments,  attended  by 
84  boys  and  CO  girls,  and  salaried  with  £50  to  mas- 
ter and  mistre-«s ;  and  another  was  a  National  school, 
attended  bv  108  boys  and  76  girls,  and  aided  by  the 
Board  with  £22_but,  in  1840,  with  £27. 

ATT  A N  AG H,  a  parish,  IJ  mile  south-east  of 
Castle-Durrow,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clarmal- 
lagh.  Queen's  co.,  but  chieHy  in  that  of  Fassadinning, 
CO.  Kilkenny.  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I. 
Area  of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  631  acres  ;  of  the  co. 
Kilkennv  section,  1,930  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  750;  in  1841.  919.  Houses  133.  Pop.  of 
the  Queen's  co.  section,  in  18^)1,  12>;  in  1841,  130. 
Houses  18.     Pop.  of  the  Kilkenny  section,  in  1831, 

628:   in  1841,  783.     Houses    115 The   parish  is 

touched  on  the  west  by  the  Nore,  and  traversed 
sou th-we«it ward  by  one  of  that  river's  atflucnts.  The 
Irind  is  well  cultivated  and  tolerably  fertile.— This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £46  3«.  Id. ;  and 
the  rectorial  tithes,  the  value  of  which  is  not  stated, 
are  appropriate.  The  vicarages  of  Att^magh  ami 
AiiARNEr,  and  the  rectories  of  Kilmenas  and  Ros- 
coNNEL  [see  these  articles],  conctitute  the  benefice 
of  Attanagh.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  2^.  Gross 
income,  £541  6s.  3^(1.  :  nett.  £453  8s.  7Ad.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  church,  situated  in  At- 
tanni^h,  was  built  in  1821,  bv  means  of  a  loan  of 
£738  9s.  2|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  40  to  80.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ballyousket  is  attended 
by  from  730  to  750,  and  shares  with  Ballyragget 
chapel  the  care  of  two  officiates.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Lisdowney.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  Attanagh  parish  amounted  to  68,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  721  ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  115,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,967; 
the  daily  schools  of  the  parish  to  2,  with  from  45  to 
105  boys,  and  from  30  to  38  girls ;  and  the  daily 
schools  of  the  union  to  7*  with  200  boys  and  160 
girls. 

ATTEA.     See  Athea. 

AT TEXASSV.     See  Atiinasset. 

ATTYM.\SS,  or  Altymass,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  3J  miles  north  of  Foxford,  co. 
Mayo,  Coimaught.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  2 ; 
area,  11,154  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,276;  in  1841, 
3,435.  Houses  644.  The  surface  has  a  northern 
exposure ;  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Moy ; 
on  the  ea«it  by  the  Ox  mountains;  and  exhibits  a 
chilling  predominance  of  bog,  marsh,  moor,  and  un- 
profitable upland.  One  of  the  Ox  mountains  on 
the  ea<t  has  an  altitu<le  of  1,(X)5  feet;  and  three 
lakes  in  the  west  have  aggregately  an  area  of 
4o8  acres. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio. 
of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ar- 
dagii  :  which  «ee.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
potnided   for  £9'J  Ss.   2^d.  ;    the  rectorial  tithet, 


jointly  with  those  of  Kilgarvin,  for  £231  2*.  7d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Sir 
William  Palmer.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  727«  and  is  served  by  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  34,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,478  ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  153  boys  and  100  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  granted  £74  3s  4<1.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Trienclare. 

AUBURN,  LisHOY,  or  L^ssut,  a  hamlet  or  de- 
cayed village,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Kilkenny- 
West,  CO.  VVestmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  in  a 
picturesque  tract  of  country,  not  far  from  the  beau- 
tiful arm  of  Lough  Ree,  called  Killymore  Lough, 
about  6  miles  north-east  of  Athlone,  and  3  south- 
west of  Ballymahon,  on  the  direct  road  between 
these  towns.  Lishoy  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
place ;  and  Auburn  a  name,  first  imposed  by  Gold- 
smith, and  now  generally  adopted  from  admiration  of 
his  poetry.  Both  the  village,  and  various  places  in 
its  vicinity,  are  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
family,  nativity,  history,  and  writings  of  the  poet. 
See  Ardach,  Ballymahon,  and  Kilkenny- West. 
Topographists,  tourists,  and  critics  seem  all  to  agree 
with  the  belief  of  the  local  populace,  that  Lissoy  is 
Goldsmith's  Auburn.  *•  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  in 
1834.  whom  we  quote  in  preference  to  other  writers, 
on  account  of  his  being  more  pleasingly  minute,  "  I 
do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  the  village  of 
Lishoy  is  the  Auburn  of  Goldsmith,  though  it  in 
equally  certiin  that  he  has  grafted  upon  its  scenery 
English  pictures  of  rural  things  and  country  life. 
Here  are  still  the  remains  of  *the  busy  mill ;'  there 
the  decent  church  still  tops  the  neighbouring  hill ; 
here  is  the  village  preacher's  *  modest  mansion  ;*  and 
there  the  arch  of  stones  within  which  stood  the 
*  hawthorn  bush.'  Lishoy  was  Goldsmith's  favourite 
village ;  he  mentions  it  often,  and  always  with  en- 
thusiasm, in  his  letters  ;  he  passed  his  early  years  in 
it,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  could 
therefore  say,  'Scenes  of  my  youth.*  All  the 
scenery  of  the  poem  connects  it  with  this  village  ; 
for  although  the  perishable  has  perished,  yet  all  is 
remembered  to  have  l>een  as  Goldsmith  painted  it. 
The  preacher's  man&ion,  now  a  roofless  and  window- 
less  tenement,  is  known  to  have  been  the  minister's 
hou<e  ;  and  that  minister  is  known  to  have  been  the 
poet's  brother,  and  to  have  been,  not  the  rector,  but 
the  curate,*  on  a  small  salary — perhaps  £40  a-year, 
and,  moreover,  to  have  been  loved  and  respected. 
The  church— not  in  the  viiWe,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  a  church  generally  is — but 
topping  *  the  neighbouring  hill,'  is  t>till  seen  as  it  it 
described.  It  is  otdy  a  few  years  since  the  hawthorn 
bush  was  in  its  place ;  and  opposite,  '  near  yonder 
thorn,*  stands  the  alehouse,  though  not  the  identical 
house  with  the  '  nicely  sanded  floor'  of  which  Gold- 
smith speaks.  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
village  rises  a  mansion  which  belonged  to  a  General 
Naper,  who,  some  time  after  1730,  [1738?^  is  known 
to  have  enclosed  a  domain,  and  to  have  ejected  the 
tenantry.  I  had  nearly  omitted  to  observe,  that  in 
the  name  of  the  house  where  *  news  much  older  tbaii 
the  ale  went  round,' there  is  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  Lishoy.  The  alehouse  is,  and  always 
has  been,  called  the  *  Three  Pigeons.'  Now,  Gold- 
smith has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion,  great 
fondness  for  this  name.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Goldsmith  has  grafted  English  life  upon  Irish 
scenery,  and  that  rural  life  in  an  English  village, 

•  Mr.  IorUs  B««mi  bei  e  oblivious  of  the  ftict  that  Goldsmith's 
fatlier  was  ni-tor  of  Kilkennv. W<^st,  ami  resided  at  Uasoy. 
until  his  death  iu  1747,  and  that  it  was  of  his  mueh-knre4 

1»acemai  home  the  poet  vaticinated  onlj  too  truly  in  the  well* 
tnowa  Unee  commencing,  **  Near  yonder  copee,"  d'c. 
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and  some  pictures  exclusively  English,  have  been 
transplanted  to  Lishoy.  The  *  nicely  sanded  floor/ 
and  'varnished  clock,'  and  *  hearth'  with  'flowers 
and  fennel  gay,'  little  resemble  the  Irish  village  ale- 
house with  its  mud  floor  and  turf  fire.  Indeed,  an 
alehouse  has  no  existence  in  Ireland,  because  ale  is 
not  the  beverage  of  the  people.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing  these  discrepancies  which  are  easily  accounted 
for,  Lislioy  is  unquestionably  *  Sweet  Auburn ;'  and 
Goldsmith  took  all  his  pictures  of  still  life,  and 
some  others  besides,  from  his  favourite  village,  of 
which  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  :  *  If  I  go  to  the 
opera,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lishoy  fireside,  and  Johnny 
Armstrong's  *  La<*tgood  night*  from  Peggy  Golden; 
or  if  I  climb  up  Hampstead  hill,  I  confess  it  is  fine  ; 
but  then,  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount 
before  Lishoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,  the 
most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature.' "  Several  years 
ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  funds  for  erecting  in 
or  near  Auburn  a  monument  to  the  poet ;  but,  like 
many  a  more  important  attempt  connected  with  Irish 
literature,  it  proved  abortive.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  stands  Auburn -house,  the  seat  of  John 
Hogan,  Esq.,  sending  down  a  sheet  of  plantation  to 
the  margin  of  Lough  Ree. 

AUDEON  (St.).     See  Dublin. 

AUDLEY,  a  locality  on  the  west  coast  of  Lough 
Strangford,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Strangford, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster.  Audlcy  road,  in  the  Lough,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  that  marine  sheet  of  water, 
which  afford  safe  anchorage.  Audley-castle,  boldly 
situated  near  Lord  Bangor's  demesne,  on  a  project- 
ing eminence  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
lake,  is  the  ruin  of  an  edifice  variously  stated  to 
have  been  one  of  27  fortalices  built  round  Lough 
Strangford  by  De  Courcey,  and  a  fortified  mansion 
erected  by  a  follower  of  De  Courcey  of  the  name  of 
Audley,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  family  long  known  in 
the  district,  but  now  extinct. 

AUDLEY,  CO.  Cork.     See  Cappaoh-Hill. 

AUG  HA,  or  Agha,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Idrone-East,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Leigh- 
lin-Bridge,  co.  Carlow,  Leinstcr.  L^gth  and 
breadth,  each  2  miles  ;  area,  4,184  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,739;  in  1841,  2,027.  Houses  847-  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  183J,  794;  in  1841,  1,197. 
Houses  188.  ^  The  surface  extends  along  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  consists  of  the  best 
description  of  arable  land.  A  religious  establish- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St. 
Finian,  who  died  in  the  6th  century,  and  to  have 
been  pillaged  by  the  Danes  in  864.  See  Leiohlin- 
Bridoe. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  DuK- 
LECKNEY :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £138  9s.  2}d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £276 
ISs.  5id. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Colonel 
Weldon.  I'he  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1,800 ;  and,  in  common  with  some  other 
chapels,  is  served  by  4  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Pro> 
testiiiits  amounted  to  259,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,540 ;  and  3  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and 
a  private  school,  had  on  their  books  133  boys  and 
248  girls. 

AUGHABEHY,  a  rich  section,  probably  the 
most  important  one,  of  the  interesting  coal  district 
on  the  northern  border  of  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  See  Arigna.  This  section  belongs  to 
Colonel  Tenison,  and  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle- 
Tenison,  the  Colonel's  seat.  It  commences  at  the 
Arigna  river,  and  extends,  with  a  considerable 
breadth,  toward  the  crest  of  the  ridgy  hill  or  moun- 
tain which  contains  three  other  sections  of  the  min- 
eral field.  The  quantity  of  coal  probably  contained 
in  Aughabehy,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Twigg  at  2,550, 


and  by  Mr.  Griffith  at  4,840  tons  per  English  acre  ; 
and  as  the  coal-bed  is  computed  to  comprise  160 
acres,  the  total  produce,  according  to  the  two  esti- 
mates, would  be  respectively  408,000,  and  774,400 
tons.  A  large  fault  runs  across  the  mountain,  and 
throws  down  the  strata  several  yards  perpendicular 
into  the  west.  In  a  small  tract  which  has  been  worked 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  fault,  the  seam  of  coal 
is  nowhere  quite  two  feet  thick,  and,  in  roost  places 
considerably  thinner  ;  but  at  two  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  on  the  leap  down  side  of  the  fault,  the 
seam  averages  2  feet,  7^  inches  in  thickness,  and  ex- 
eepting  about  half-an-inch,  is  coal  that  will  produce 
strong  coke.  "  The  bed  of  coal,"  says  Mr.  Twigg, 
"  here  dips  at  a  very  gradual  declination  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mountain ;  and  I  am  certain  it  is 
the  same  bed  as  breaks  out  at  the  surface  of  the 
land,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
direction  from  Aughabehy  colliery  towards  Castle- 
Tenison.  This  bed  is  what,  in  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, would  be  called  a  trough  or  dish  coal,  viz., 
dipping  or  declining  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
very  gradually,  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  long 
space,  and  then  rising  in  the  same  direction  until  the 
same  bed  made  its  way  out  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  surface."  A  railway  of  5,500 
yards  in  length  comiects  the  Aughabehy  colliery 
with  the  Arigna  iron-works. 

AUGHACREW.     See  Aghacrew. 

AUGHADERRY,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Trough,  and  on  the  north  border  of  co.  MonRghan, 
a  little  south  of  Aughnacloy,  Ulster.  In  1842,  a 
Loan  Fund  here  had  a  capital  of  £564,  circulated 
£1,818  in  491  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £5  58., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £15. 

AUGHADOWN.     See  Aohadown. 

AUGHADRESDAN,  one  of  a  cluster  of  bogs, 
on  the  north  border  of  the  westerly  projection  of 
CO.  Roscommon,  but  partly  also  within  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  The  cluster  comprehends  the  bogs  oi 
Aughadresdan,  Aughalusta,  Aughahurrin,  Ballagh- 
adireen,  Crenane,  Drumalisson,  Roosky,  and  some 
minor  pendicles  of  morass.  It  lies  on  each  side  of 
the  new  road  between  the  towns  of  Ballaghadireen 
and  Loughglyn,  and  it  is  bisected  by  the  Lung, 
and  subdivided  by  several  of  that  river's  little  afflu- 
ents. Area,  3,406  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches.  Esti- 
mated expense  of  reclamation,  £6,2*23  178*  Lime- 
stone  and  manuring  gravel  occur  all  round  the  bogs, 
and  in  patches  of  land  which  intersect  them ;  and 
may  be  obtained  within  80  perches  of  almost  any 
part  of  the  interior.  '*  In  a  part  of  these  bogs, ' 
says  Mr.  Longfield,  "and  on  the  road-side  from 
Loughglyn  to  Crenane  bridge,  there  may  be  seen  a 
very  curious  example  of  the  effects  of  natural  irriga- 
tion on  red  bog.  This  irrigation  is  occasioned  hy 
the  springs  at  the  north  end  of  Aughadresdan, 
which  forms  a  small  deep  lough  on  the  road-side  at 
a  point  which  commands  the  whole  fall  of  that  part 
of  the  bog  for  about  100  perches  to  the  river  Lung, 
and  through  which  the  overflowings  of  the  lake  con- 
st-antly  make  their  way  to  the  said  river ;  creating, 
in  their  progress  over  the  red  bog,  which  is  from  20 
to  30  feet  deep,  a  natural  stripe  of  fine  vegetable 
pasture,  which  is  generally  the  greenest  spot  in  the 
country,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  cattle  in 
summer  time ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  seen  heifers 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  bogged  at  every  step 
they  made  through  this  soft  pasture." 

AUGHAGOUR,  Aghaoower,  or  Atle,  a  par- 
ish in  the  baronies  of  Burrishoole  and  Murrisk,  4 
miles  south-east  of  Westport,  co.  Mayo,  Conriaoght. 
Length,  25  miles;  breadth,  6.  Area  of  the  Burris- 
hoole section,  12,931  acres;  of  the  Murrisk  section, 
42,117  acres.     Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  lail,  U,963; 
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ill  1841,  12,235.  Houses  2,252.  Pop.  of  tbe  Bur- 
rishoole  section,  in  ia31,  6,099;  in  1841,  5,459. 
Houses  999.  Pop.  of  the  MurriHk  section,  in  1831, 
5.864;  in  1841,6.776.  Houses  1,253.  The  village 
of  A.ughagour  stands  in  the  Burrishoole  section. 
Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  176.  Houses  33. 
The  southern  division  of  the  parish  is  chiefly  wild, 
bleak,  impracticable  mountain;  and  the  northern 
division  is,  to  a  large  extent,  bog  and  moor,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  turloughs.  Only  a  small 
part  is  aral>le ;  and  not  many  spots  have  attractions 
for  either  the  agriculturist  or  the  lover  of  rich  land- 
scape. Much  of  the  surface  is  drained  south-west- 
ward to  Ktllcrv  Harbour  by  tbe  river ;  and  a  oon- 
siderable  part  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Ayle. 
The  extent  of  water  in  the  Burrishoole  section  is 
153  acres ;  and  in  the  Murrisk  section,  403  acres. 
Lough  Glenarrough,  5^  miles  north-eant  of  the 
head  of  Killery  Harbour,  lies  at  an  elevation  ef  777 
feet  above  sea-level.  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Tuam,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Westport  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  j£355,  and  the  rectorial  for  J^95 ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriate  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Tuam  and  the  prebendary  of  Killybegs.  The  ori- 
ginal church  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Achad-Fobhair,  which,  like  multitudes  of 
other  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Ireland,  affects  to 
have  been  built  by  St.  Patrick ;  and  it  had  in  its  vi- 
cinity one  of  the  ancient  round  towers  which  figure 
so  uniquely,  and  with  such  prominence,  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  The  ju'esent  church  was 
built  in  1827.  by  means  of  a  j^ft  of  £766  16s.  lid. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300; 
attendance  58.  A  school-house  at  Ardygommon  is 
also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worshin,  and  has  an 
ati:endance  of  44.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Aughagour  is  attended  by  1,500,  one  at  Errive  by 
500,  a  private  house  used  as  one  at  Carrakinneddy 
by  from  400  to  500 ;  and  the  three  places  are  served 
by  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  578,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,258 ;  and  a 
free-school  at  Ayle  or  Aughagour,  aided  with  jf  18 
from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Educatian  Society,  and  a 
sum  from  subscription;  a  free-school  at  Ardygom- 
mon, aided  with  £\5  from  the  same  society,  and  a 
sum  from  subscription ;  3  daily  schools  at  Augha- 
gour, Cashinkeel,  and  Lam  more,  aided  with  respec- 
tively £12,  £10,  and  £8,  from  the  National  Board; 
and  two  pay-schools  at  Carranmore  and  Trijingle, 
had  aggregately  on  their  books  484  boys  and  240 
girls,  besides  ()0  children  whose  sex  is  not  specified. 
In  1840,  the  National  schools  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

AUGIIALOO,  Agualoo,  or  Aughloe,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Dun^nnon, 
CO.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  town  ot  Cale- 
don:  which  see.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4|; 
area,  19,583  acres, — of  which  140  acres  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  10,144;  in  1841,  9,867.  Houses 
1.076.  Pop.  of  the  rural  di-<tricts,  in  1881,  9.0(55; 
in  1841.  8,821.  Houses  1,505  The  river  Black- 
water,  riuwing  north  eastward,  divides  the  parish 
from  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  land  is  nearly 
all  pro ti table,  and  over  about  three-fourths  of  the 
area  forms  guod  or  prime  tillage  and  pasture-ground. 
The  >urr<ice  is  beautifully  undulated,  well  culti- 
vated, and,  in  some  places,  profusely  wooded ;  and 
it  forms  >i  series  of  interesting  close  landscapes. 
<\ile(!un-hill,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Caledon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Caledon,  is  an  elegant 
mansion  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  and  brilliant 
<loinesne ;  and  other  noticeable  residences  are  Crilly 
House,  Limepark  Lodge,  Annaghroe,  and  Hermit- 
age.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.   of  Ar- 


magh, and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Carrenteel, 
and  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Armagh.  See 
Caere NTEEL.  Tithe  composition,  £609.  A  per- 
petual curacy,  called  indifferently  Au^haloo  and 
Caledon,  is  co-eztensive  with  the  pansb.  Gross 
income,  £118  28.;  nett,  £96  5s.  4d.  Patron,  tbe 
archdeacon  of  Armagh.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1770,  oy  means  of  private  subscrip- 
tion and  parochial  assessment,  and  enlarged  about 
1827  by  means  of  an  assessment  of  £200.  Sittings 
750;  attendance  350.  One  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house at  Minterbum  is  attended  by  300,  one  at 
Crillig  by  150,  and  one  at  Caledon  bv  150.  Tbe 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  684,  and 
shares  with  two  chapels  in  Carrenteel  the  care  of 
three  officiates.  There  is  also  an  Independent  cha- 
pel. In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,831 
C&urchmen,  4,265  Presbyterians,  58  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  3,491  Roman  Catholics;  14 
Sunday  schools  at  Caledon,  Lismulladown,  Winter- 
burne,  Derrylappen,  Tullybleaty,  Tanaghblane,  Di- 
on, Bohard,  Curlough,  Bamatrit,  ReUghey,  and 
Drummond,  were  attended  by  522  boys,  411  girb, 
and  100  other  children,  whose  sex  is  not  specified; 
and  13  daily  schools  at  Drumgarn,  Crumbrin,  Cale- 
don, Bamuket,  Mullaghmore,  Winterburne,  Dynan, 
Rahahy,  Calock,  Tullybleaty,  and  Mullinahone,  bad 
on  their  books  680  bovs  and  505  girls.  One  of 
the  schools,  a  school  tor  females,  was  supported 
wholly  by  the  Countess  of  Caledon  ;  4  were  aided, 
each  with  £5  from  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  £1  lOs. 
from  the  curate ;  one  was  aided  with  subscriptions 
from  the  curate  and  one  of  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters; one  had  £10  from  the  rector,  £8  from  tbe 
Earl  of  Caledon,  and  a  house  and  4  acres  of  laud 
demised  by  Lord  Cork ;  one  had  £8  from  the  Na- 
tiond  Board;  and  the  rest  were  all  pay-scboob.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Caledon, 
Knocknaroy,  Showerflood,  Rahahy«  and  Mulnahom ; 
and  gave  one  of  them  £4,  one  £8,  and  each  of  the 
others  £12. 

AUGHAMACART.     See  Acghmacart. 

AUGHAMORE.     See  Aghamobe. 

AUG  HAN  AG  H,  or  Aghanaoh,  a  parish  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co. 
Sligo,  and  5  miles  north-west  of  Boyle,  Connaught. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Balunafad:  which  see. 
Length,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  8,839  acres ;  of 
which  1,091  acres  are  under  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,393;  in  1841,  2,714.  Houses  464.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,559.  Houses  432.  Along 
the  east  extends  the  beautiful  isleted  sheet  of  water, 
called  Lough  Arrow.  See  Arrow.  Along  tbe 
south  extend  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  along  the 
west  the  mountains  of  Kishkorran.  The  vale  be- 
tween the  Lough  and  the  latter  upland  range  is  the 
seat  of  the  parochial  population.  Near  its  bead 
stands  the  village  of  Ballinafiid ;  and  further  down 
is  the  mansion  of  Hollvbrook.  The  Curlew  hills 
are  crossed,  and  the  vale  along  Lough  Arrow  tra- 
versed, b^  the  mailroad  from  Dublin  to  Sligo. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin, 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Boyle:  which 
see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £48 
9s.  2|d.,  and  the  rectorial,  jointly  with  those  of 
Boyle  and  Kilmacallam,  for  £313,  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  and  belong  to  Viscount  Lorton.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  ami 
an  attendance  of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  1 10,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,404 ( 
and  one  daily  and  pay  school  had  on  its  books  60 
boys  and  30  girls.  In  1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a 
girls'  school  at  Gurtelough  were  attended  by  respec- 
tively 103  and  91,  and  had,  the  former  £12,  and  the 
latter  £8,  from  the  National  Board. 
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AUGHANLOO.     See  Aohanloo. 

AUGHANUNCON,  or  Auohanunshon,  a  parish 
about  half-way  between  Letterkcnny  and  Rathmel- 
ton,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2^  miles ;  area, 
4,012  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,848;  in  1841,  1,649. 
Hou^tes  292.  The  surface  declines  eastward  to  the 
margin  of  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  is 
traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Letterkenny 

to  Rathmelton.    The  land  is  in  general  good This 

parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio  of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition,  £147.  Gross 
income,  £443;  nett,  £361  17s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
tings 150  ;  attendance  40.  There  is  no  other  place 
of  worship.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2S8  Churchmen,  771  Presbyterians,  and  898  Roman 
Catholics:  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by  94 
children ;  and  3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
and  each  of  the  other  two  with  £5  10s.  9d.  from 
Robinson's  Benefaction,  had  on  their  books  181  boys 
and  147  girls. 

AUGHARA.     See  Ahara. 

AUGHAVAL,  or  Ougheval,  a  parish  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Westport 
and  Westport-Quat  :  which  see.  Length,  12 
miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  33,695  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  15,315;  in  1841,  13,441.  Houses  2,255.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841.  8,529.  Houses  1,568. 
In  the  north -ea!4t  corner  are  the  rich  vale,  the  beauti- 
ful town,  the  charming  demesne,  and  the  brilliant 
bay  of  Westport ;  near  the  north-west  comer  rises 
the  magnificent  and  panoramic- vie  whig  Croaghpa- 
TRicK  [which  see];  and  respectively  on  the  west 
border,  and  4  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  rise  Knockas- 
kiheez  and  Oughty,  the  former  lifting  its  summit 
],288  feet,  and  the  latter  1,104  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  sea- board  westward  from  West  port- Quay  ex- 
tends 7  miles  along  Clew  bay,  and  is  almost  every- 
where a  perfect  gallery  of  landscape ;  and  the  corner 
of  the  parish  around  Westport,  Westport  -  Quay, 
and  Belclare,  is  highly  ornate,  and  occasionally 
luscious;  but  the  great  inland  district  south  from 
Croaghpatrick  to  within  2  miles  of  the  head  of  Kil- 
lery  harbour,  is  almost  a  wilderness  of  coarse  moors 
and  uplands, — a  rough  and  tumultuous  intermixture 
of  mountain,  bog,  pool,  pasture,  and  defile.  The 
Owenwee  river  flows  in  the  north,  the  Owenmore 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Owendufi'on  part  of  the  south - 
em  boundary.  Two  lakes,  respectively  in  the  south, 
and  near  the  centre,  have  an  altitude,  the  former  of 
791  feet,  and  the  latter  of  59*2,  above  sea-level.  The 
road  from  Westport  to  Louisburgh  passes  alonr  the 
coast. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Westport  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £225;  glebe, 
£25.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£75,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Tuam  and  the  prebend  of  Killybegs.  The  church 
was  built  in  1797  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s. 
9id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
600;  attendance  300.  The  Westport  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  from  3,000  to  4,000;  the 
Lickanvy  one  by  1,100,  and  the  Drummin  one  by 
from  600  to  700 ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  these  chapels  are  mutually  united, 
and  have  4  officiates.  The  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  meeting-houses  in  Westport  have  an  at- 
tendance, the  former  of  from  36  to  40,  and  the  latter  of 
from  80  to  100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  483  Churchmen,  58  Presbyterians,  53  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  14,558  Roman  Catholics ;  5 
daily  schools,  which  returned  no  precise  lists,  were 


attended  by  about  150  children ;  and  18  other  daily 
schools  bad  on  their  books  750  boys  and  396  girls. 
Two  of  the  schools  were  aided  with  each  £7  from 
subscription,  and  respectively  £12  and  £10  from  the 
National  Board ;  two  with  £20  each  from  the  Tuam 
Diocesan  Society  and  from  subscription ;  one  with 
£16  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Society ;  and  one  with 
£23  from  subscription.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £111  5s.  toward  the  erection  of  a  boys 
school  and  a  girls*  school  at  Murrisk. 

AUGHAVASS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Post-town,  Carrigallen.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

AUGHAVEA,  or  Aghavea,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Magherastephana,  1^  mile  east  of  Maguire*s 
Bridge,  CO.  Fermanagh.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Brooksborouoh :  which  see.  Length,  4^  miles; 
breadth  4 ;  area,  17,142  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,279; 
in  1841,  6,730.  Houses  1,188.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  5,799;  in  1841,  6,239.  Houses 
1,109.  A  pendicle  of  45)^  acres  lies  detached,  3  fur- 
longs to  the  east,  in  Aghalurcher.  About  one* 
seventh  of  the  parochial  area  is  mountainous ;  17^ 
acres  are  water ;  and  the  remainder  consists,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  middle-rate  land.  The  Colebrook  river 
washes  the  centre ;  and  the  Tempo  rivulet  washes 
the  western  wing.  The  demesnes  are  Nutfielil, 
Abbey-Lodge,  Gola,  Draper-Hill,  and  Green-Hill. 
The  road  from  Lisnaskea  to  Clogher  passes  north- 
eastward  through  the  interior — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher. 
Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  £68  12s.  6d. 
Gross  income,  £368  12s.  6d. ;  nett,  £300  6*.  lO^d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  cost  £705  Us. 
2d. ;  and,  in  1810,  a  tower  was  added  to  it,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £276  Ids.  5id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attendance  250.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an 
attendance  of  750.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  150.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  3,543  Churchmen,  223  Presbyterians,  and 
2,515  Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Gola  was 
attended  by  80  children ;  and  12  daily  schools  at 
Brookborough,  Tattenbar,  Skeagh,  Tatnamore, 
Aughavea,  Coarsefield,  Ardnuncbeon,  Cleflfaney, 
Littlemount,  and  Ardmoney,  had  on  their  books  407 
boys  and  277  giris.  Two  of  the  daily  schools  were 
connected  Mrith  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  one 
with  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  one  with  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  and  another  was  aided  with  £14  from 
subscription,  and  a  house,  garden,  and  allowances. 

AUGHAVILLER,  or  Aghayiller,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Knock topher,  2|  miles  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Huooinstowm  and 
BooLTGLASS  :  which  see.  Area,  5,671  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,887;  in  1841,  1,997.  Houses  317.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,494 ;  in  1841, 1,506. 
Houses  227.  The  surface  is  decorated  with  the 
beautiful  mansion  and  demesne  of  Castlemorrss 
[see  that  article]  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Kilkenny  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  by  the  new  road 
from  Newmarket  to  Piltown.  Much  of  it  is  hilly 
and  wooded ;  part  is  low  and  flat ;  and  part  is  a 
mixture  of  bog,  marsh,  moor,  and  upland  tillage. 
The  road  to  Piltown  commences  in  the  parish,  pro- 
ceeds by  the  demesne  of  Castlemorres,  ascenda 
with  a  gradient  varying  between  one  foot  in  twenty 
and  one  in  forty,  and  traverses  the  high  mixed 
tract  of  spongy,  moorish,  and  amble  ground.  At  its 
commencement,  and  within  Castlemorres  demesne, 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  an  abbey,  and  a  round 
tower.  The  castle  now  consists  principally  of  the 
keep  or  body  of  the  original  building ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  magnitude ;  anil,  along  with  an 
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extensive  circumjacent   eftate,  it  was   for  a  long 
period  the  seat  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Ballylinch 
family  of  Grace,  and  vns  eventually  seized  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  property  of 
a  royalist.     The  ruin  contains  the  sepulchral  vault 
of  the  Castlcroorres  family.     **  In  connection  with 
this  place  of  funeral  deposit/'  says  the  author  of 
the  Beauties  of  Ireland,  **  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent an  anecdote  Rtrongl v  illustrative  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Irish  *  chiefs '  of  ancient  families  are 
prone  to  maintain  their  rights  and  hereditary  pri- 
vileges.      The  first  Viscount  Mountmorres   having 
become    possessed    by   the    gift   of  Sir    Redmond 
Morres,    Bart.,    of  the    Knockagh  estates,   in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  proposed  to  transfer  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  his  immediate  line  to  that  county. 
On  the  death  of  his  lady,  he  accordingly  despatched 
a  party  of  workmen   from  his  own  seat  to  Later- 
Bgh,  (a  distance  of  between  30  and  40  miles,)  with 
orders  to  open  the  family-vault,  and  make  the  ne- 
cesipary  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse. 
The  hearse,  bearing   her   ladyship's   remains,   pro- 
ceeded   towards    Lateragh   on  the   following  day. 
His  lordship  was  possibly  not  aware  that  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  ancient  sepulchral  church  of  La- 
teragh  WHS  not  vested  in  him,  but  in  Mr.  Morres 
of  Rathnalin  (late  Balyrickard- Morres),    'chief  of 
the  name'  in  Ireland;    and  as  be  omitted   to  de- 
mand permission  of  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
was  then  at  variance,  the  workmen  were  not  suffered 
to  fulfil  their  mission.     Of  all  the  extensive  domain 
of  Lateragh,  once  possessed  by  his  ancestors,  but 
dissipated  by  an  unguarded  member  of  the  family, 
the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  alone  remained  to  the 
eldest  representative  of  the  name.     But  the.privi- 
leges  of  that  dreary  spot  were  still  maintained  by 
the  di^'nified  senior  of  the  family.     The  followers  of 
the  chief  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  and,  on  a  show  of  resistance  being  made  by 
the  servants  of  the  peer,  some  of  them  were  severely 
beaten,  and  the  whole  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  mansion,  the  owner  of  which,  at  the 
head  of  his  servants  and  tenant?,  conducted  the  pro- 
cession in  safety  for  several  miles  on  its  return  to 
Aghavillar,  where  the  remains  of  Ladj^  Mountraorres 
were  finally  interred." — Aughaviller  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Knocktoprer  :    which  see.      Tithe   composition, 
£200.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Higginstown 
and  Newmarket  share  with  3  other  diapels  the  ser- 
vices  of  3  officiates,  and  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively   1,200  and  450.     In    1834,   the   Protestants 
amounted  to  61,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,892} 
and  2  daily  and  pay  ^'cbool4  were  attended  bv  180 
scholars.     In  1839, 'the  National  Board  granted  £48 
10s.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school- 
house  at  Ballyglai»s. 

AUOHAVOE.     See  Aghabob. 
AUGIIELOGUN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  An- 
naghdown,  barony  of  Clare,  8^  miles  north-north- 
east of  Gal  way,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Pop.  about 
200. 

AVGHER,  or  Aguer,  a  small  market-town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Clogher,   co.   Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 


on  the  Black  water,  2  miles  north-east  by  east  of 

^mvvale.     In 
ciiiity  is  Augher-castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Rich- 


Clogher,  and  8  north-west  of  Emvvale.     In  its  vi- 


ardtion  Bunbury,  Burt.  The  town  presents  a  poor, 
though  clean  and  pleasant  appearance ;  it  has,  fur  a 
series  of  year*,  been  somewhat  improving ;  yet,  ex- 
rept  during  the  bustle  of  its  markets,  it  l(x>ks  inert 
and  Htill,  and  is  prartically  a  sequestered  village.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on'  Monday  ;  and  annual  fairs 
ore  held  on  March  28tli,  May  lith,  Aug.  14th,  aud 


Nov.  ]2tb.     Several  yean  ago  the  proprietors  of  tb« 
manor,  with  the  view  of  benefitting  the  town,  re- 
linquished their  claim  upon  market  tolls  and  cus- 
toms.    In  1834,   one  school   was  attended  by  an 
average  of  30  boys,  and  another  by  an  average  of  SO 
girls ;  the  former  occupied  a  free  site  on  part  of  the 
Commons  Hill  or  Fair  Green,  and  was  built  from 
funds  provided  by  the  **  Lord-lieutenant*8  School 
Fund ; "  and  both  were  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription and  small  weekly  tees — Augher  was  con- 
stituted a  borough  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  ia 
stated  to  have  acquired  the  dignity  upon  the  petition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  better  plantation  of 
Ulster.  Its  chartered  title  was  "  the  town  of  Agber 
and  the  precincts  of  Snuroial  Castle  ; "  and  that  of 
its  corporation,  **  the  Burgomaster,  free  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  of  the  borough  of  Agher."     It  sent 
two  members  to  parliament,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  electing  its  own  officers,  seems  never  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  other  privilege  ;  and,  immediately  after 
its  disfranchisement  at  the  Union,  its  corporation 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.     The  borough  was  per- 
fectly close,  the  officers  of  the  corporation  being 
uniformly  appointed  by  '*the  patron  ;"  and  the  in- 
habitants deriving  no  advantage  whatever  from  the 
charter.      The  families  of  Moutray  and   Bunbury 
long,  jointly,  possessed  its  "  patronage ;  '*  but  the 
Marquis  of  Abcrcorn  purcha.sed  it  about  10  yeara 
before  the  Union ;  and  he  received  for  his  own  use 
the  whole  of  the  sum  of  £15,000,  awarded  as  com- 
pensation  for  thef  borough's  disfranchisement.     A 
court  of  record  was  authorized  by  the  charter,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  held.     A  manor  court  la 
held   everv  three  weeks  by  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
£2  Irish.     A  court-leet  for  the  manor  is  held  once 
a -year.     Though  no  property  appears  to  have  been 
at  an^  time  held  by  the  corporation,  some  confused 
traditions   are  afloat  respecting  borough  conuDont 
which  have  been  enclosed  for  upwards  of  a  century 
by  the  lords  of  the  manor;  and  some  land  which  liet 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  has  been  private 
property  time  out  of  mind,  is  said  to  have  been 
allotted  in  an  acre  to  each  burgess,  and  still  bean 
the  name  of  •*  Burgess  Acres."    ••  The  name  alone" 
of  this  land,  say  the  Municipal  Corporation  Com- 
missioners, *'seen>s  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tion."   Area  of  the  town,  47  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831, 
832 ;  of  whom  500  were  Protestants,  and  332  Ro- 
man Catholics.     Pop.,  rn  1841,  753.     Houses  138. 
See  Clogher. 

AUGHERTON.     See  Agberton. 

AUGHINISH.     See  Acohnish,  co.  Clare. 

AUGHMACART,  Acghamacart,  or  Agrxa- 
CART,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clarmallagh,  Queen'i 
CO.,  4|  miles  south-west  of  Castle- Durrow,  I^inster. 
Area,  9,601  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,373;  in  1841, 
3,667.  Houses  585.  A  portion  of  the  surface  ia 
mountainous  and  wa^te ;  but  the  greater  part  is  fer- 
tile land  in  tolerable  cultivation.  The  highest 
ground  is  a  summit  in  the  south,  whose  altitude 
a1)ove  sea-level  is  914  feet.  The  Erkinagh,  a  con* 
sidereble  aflluent  of  the  Nore,  drains  the  sur&ce 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  principal  resi- 
dences are  Philipsborough,  Lo<Igefield,  BelmoDi, 
Oldfield,  Prospert,  Brooklawn,  Aghmacart,  and 
Edmundsbury.  Belmont,  though  a  small,  is  m  rtry 
handsome  demesne;  and  the  house,  which  is  weft 
planned  and  extremely  neat,  commands  a  pleasing 
view  of  minute  objects  on  the  foreground,  and  m 
range  of  mountains  in  the  perspective.  A  religious 
establishment  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
parish,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  8t. 
Tighernac;  and  a  priory  for  Augustinian  canons,  tiie 
niins  of  which  bttll  exist,  was  afterwurdi  built  upo» 
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its  site-  Near  Belmont  and  the  village  of  CuUobill, 
at  the  base  of  a  height,  and  on  the  side  of  a  wood- 
girt  lake,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Some 
fairs  are  held  at  Cullohill:  which  see. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory;  and, 
jointly  with  the  vicarages  of  Cahir  and  Killeen 
[which  see],  constitutes  the  benefice  of  Aughmacart. 
Length  of  the  united  parishes,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £166  13s. 
4d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  <£300;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Ladies  Anne  and 
Gertrude  Fitzpatrick.  Gross  income,  £246  13s. 
4d. ;  nett,  £210  15s.  4^d.  Patrons,  the  Ladies 
Fitzpatrick.  The  church  is  so  old  a  building  that 
nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  cost  of  its  erection. 
Sittings  150;  attendance  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,604;  and,  jointly  with 
Durrow  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of  two  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
107,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,171 ;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  168^,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  3,289.  In  the  same  year,  a  Sunday  school  was 
attended  by  14  boys  and  8  girls,  and  3  daily  schools, 
by  100  boys  and  86  girls;  and  all  the  latter  were 
situated  in  Aughmacart  parish,  and  supported  wholly 
by  fees. 

AUGHNACLaY,  a  roarket-town  in  the  parish 
of  Carrenteel,  barony  of  Dungannon,  ca.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Black- 
water,  2.V  miles  below  the  point  where  that  river 
begins  to  divide  co.  Tyrone  from  co.  Monaghan ; 
and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry, 
151  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Omagh,  10^  north 
of  Monaghan,  24|  east  by  north  of  Enniskillen,  and 
71  north-north-west  of  Dublin.  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  and  several  transverse  and  subordinate 
sta*ets  and  lanes ;  and,  though  not  opulent  in  ap- 
pearance, is  clean,  pleasant,  and  comparatively  neat. 
It  contains  the  parish -church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  two  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  and  several  public  and  private 
schools.  See  Carrenteel.  In  1839-40,  a  dispen- 
sary in  the  tomi,  under  the  Clogher  Poor-law  union, 
received  £108  14s.,  expended' £94  I5s.  ll^d.,  made 
3,52&  dispensations  of  medicine,  and  had  a  district  of 
23,221  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  10,019.  The  dispensary 
was  of  recent  establishment ;  and,  on  account  of 
many  proprietors  within  its  district  not  being  sub- 
scribers, it  was  much  repressed  in  its  efficicncv.  In 
1842,  the  Aughnacloy  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£919,  circulated  £4,744  in  1,572  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £60  148.  7d.,  and  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  £64  17s.  7d. ;  but  this  fund  was 
officially  reported  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year 
to  be  very  irregularly  managed,  and  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Loan  Fund  Board.  A  weekly  market 
18  held  on  Wednesday.  In  1838,  a  public  car  ran 
between  Aughnacloy  and  Armagh  ;  and  a  car  was  in 
transit  between  Clogher  and  Armagh,  a  coach  between 
Omagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  mail-coach  between 
Londonderry  and  Dublin.  The  erection  of  the  town 
was  commenced  by  Acheson  Moore,  Esq.  Two 
miles  west  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Clogher,  are  the 
ruins  of  Garvey-house  and  Lismore  Fort, — the  latter 
erecte<I  in  1619  by  Sir  Thomas  Ridge  way.  Area, 
70  acres.  Pop.,  in  ia31,  1,742;  in  1841,  1.841. 
Houses  334.  Aughnacloy  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  di<»cese  of  Armagh.  Foe  sta- 
tistics, see  Carrenteel. 

AUGHNAGURGAN,  a  lake  on  the  west  border 
of  the  CO.  Armagh,  2^  miles  south-west  of  Keady, 
and  within  half-a-mile  of  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Its 
superfluent  waters  form  one  of  the  head-streams  of 
the  river  Calleii. 

AUGHNAMULLEN  or  Aghnanulles^v  a- parish 


on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Cremorne 
and  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  2^  miles  south 
of  Ballybay,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Ballttrain:  which  see.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth, 
6;  area,  30,710  acres, — of  which  1,644  acres  are 
under  water.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 18,032;  in  1841, 18,219. 
Houses  3,189.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  iT>  1831, 
17,812;  in  1841,  18,022.  Houses  3, >51.  The  land 
averages  in  vnlue  about  258.  per  plantation  acre. 
Extensive  bogs  occur  along  the  western  border. 
Crieve  or  Bunnaninuna  mountain,  though  rising  to 
less  than  900  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level,  is  the 
highest  ground,  not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the 
county,  and  forms  part  of  the  central  water-shed  of 
the  island.  Its  form  is  lumpish  and  spreading ;  its 
circumference  round  the  base  is  about  6  miles ;  its 
rock  is  metalliferous,  and  has  been  mined  near  the 
parish-church,  for  lead  ore ;  its  suoimit  is  hollowed 
by  a  lake  which  has  been  rendered  highly  subservient 
to  economical  purposes ;  and  its  declivities,  once  an 
unreclaimed  waste,  are  now  sheeted  with  cultivation 
or  thickly  dotted  with  mills  and  other  establishments 
of  industry.  See  Crieve  and  Eagish.  Within  the 
parish  are  part  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  en- 
viron Bdllybay,  Lough  Avean,  the  Lough  of  Chan- 
tinee,  and  8  lesser  lakes ;  on  the  border  is  the  lake 
of  Shircock;  and  at  intervals  are  the  demesnes  of 
Rochfield,  Bushford,  Millford,  Pfospect,  Mountain 
Lodge,  Chantinee,  Crieve,  and  Sally ville.  Lieut. 
Col.  Ker,  somewhere  about  half  a  centuiy  ag&, 
greatly  improved  the  Mountain  Lodge  demesne, 
made  some  fine  plantations,  and  reclaimed  a  great 
tract  of  bog.  Bleachfields  exist  at  Crieve,  Cremorne, 
Drumfaldra,  and  Chantinee ;  and  flax-mills  at  Crieve 
and   Laragh.      The  parish   is  traversed  southward 

by  the  road  from  Monaghan  to-  Dublin Aughna- 

muUen  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  compt)sition,  £900.  Gross 
income,  £969;  nett,  £839  23.  l^d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  One  curate,  for  the  parish-church,  has  a 
stipend  of  £150;  and  another,  for  a  chapel-of-ease  at 
CrossduC  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  parish-church 
is  old,  and  was  repaired  in  1830,  by  means  oi  paro^ 
chial  assessment,  and  of  a  loan  of  £150  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  average  at- 
tendance 300.  The  chapel-of-ease  at  CrossdufiT,  4^ 
miles  from  the  parish-church,  was  built  in  1828,  at 
the  cost  of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Attendance  100.  Two  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-houses, in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly, 
the  one  formerly  Secessional,,  and  the  other  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  are  attended,  the  former  by  120, 
the  latter  by  100.  Twa  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at 
Lochagish  and  Aghakiet,  are  under  the  care  of  two 
officiates,  and  attended  by  1,120  and  600.  Two 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Latin  arid  Drum- 
connor,  are  under  the  care  of  two  other  officiates, 
and  attended  by  1 ,700  and  1 ,000.  A  Roman  Catholic 
friary  chape!  in  Bally  train  is  under  the  care  of  a  friar, 
and  attended  by  430.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted  of  1,833  Churchmen,  2,519  Presbyterians,  and 
13,828  Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday  schools  had  an* 
average  attendance  of  635  children;  and  20  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  958  boys  and  5B9  girls. 
Two  of  the  daily  schools  were  aided  with  respec- 
tively £10  and  £8  from  the  National  Board ;  one,  with 
£10^  a  house,  and  2^.  acres  from  the  National  Board; 
one,  with  £9  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
and  one,  with  £2  from  subiscription  and  £7  from  tne 
Society  for  Discowitenancing  Vice — Aughnamullen, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  division,. is  cut  into 
the  two  parishes  of  Aughnamullen-Eaat  and  Augh- 
namullen-West,  the  former  of  which  has  Ballybay 
for  its  po<t  town,  and  the  latter  Cootehill. 
AUGHNISH,  Aghmish,  or  Aughinish,  a'  pen* 
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insula  and  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Oughtmanna, 
Imrotiy  of  Burreii,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Galway 
hay,  CO.  Galway,  Connaught,  The  peninsula  flanks 
the  north-ca^t  side  of  the  long  narrow  creek  which 
commences  the  separation  of  co.  Galway  from  co. 
Clare,  and  runs  out  into  a  narrow  headlaml  south  by 
wcvst  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  distant  from  it  6^ 
miles.  A  conspicuous  mart4;llo  tower  stands  on 
Aughnish  Point;  and  another  stands  on  Finavara 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  on  the 

north-east  side  of  l>Iackhead  hay Aughnish  village 

is  situated  on  the  peninsula;  and,  in  a  small  way,  is 
a  summer  sea-hathiin;  resort.  Area,  19^  acres.  Pop., 
in  18;3I,  3!)4;  in  1841,  312.     Houses  45. 

AUGHNISH,  or  Aghnish,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Kilmacrenan.  and  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  of  Ramelton,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  See 
Ram  ELTON.  Length  of  the  parish,  4^  miles ;  breadth, 
2;  area,  J>,195  acres.  Pop.,  in  l»:il,  4,038;  in  1841, 
4.974.  Houses  851.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,3.490;  in  1841,3.546.  Houses  606.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  two  sections,  which  are  mutually  2^ 
mdes  asunder ;  it  thinks  the  south  side  of  Ramelton 
bay.  and  extends  along  a  part  of  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Swilly;  and  is  agreearlily  varied  in  contour,  and  con- 
siderably improved  in  georgy.  Fort  Stewart,  the 
seat  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  Bart.,  stands  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  near  a  ferry  across  the  lough, 
about  *2  miles  east  of  Ramelton ;  and  Shellfield,  the 
only  otlRT  residence  of  not«,  stands  in  its  vicinity. 
Within  Fort  Stewart  demesne  are  the  ruins  of 
Killydonoll  abbey.  The  small  island  of  Aughnish, 
situated  in  Ramelton  bay,  belongs  to  the  parish. 
A  cofisi4]erable  quantity  of  linen  is  manufactured, 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  country ;  and  there 
are  extensive  bleachtields,  and  several  flour  mills. — 
This  parish  is  a  rector v  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe,  and 
ron*ititutes  the  seat  of  tLe  benetkeof  Tulltaonish: 
which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £509  7«.  4d.  The 
rhiM-ch  was  built,  in  I8'25.  at  the  cost  of  £2,146  8s. 
01^(1.;  and,  excepting  £563  16s.  lid.,  this  cost  >vas 
defrayed  by  donations  from  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  Ussher,  the  incumbent.  Sitting  500 ;  attendance 
•J38.  Three  Presbyterian  roeetnig-houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  two  of  which  were  formerly  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Secession 
Synoii,  are  attended  by  respectively  750,  365,  and 
300.  T  wo  Covenanting  meeting-houses  are  attended 
each  by  250,  a  We>leyan  meeting-hou«e  by  75,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  has  an  officiate  for 
itself.  l>y  600.  h\  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  524  Churchmen,  1.898  Presbyterians,  and  2,769 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Glenlary  was 
attended  by  79  bovs  and  63  girls;  and  10  daily 
schools,  3  of  which  were  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  was  aided  with 
JL'll  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  Benefaction,  had  on 
their  books  718  boys  and  497  girk.  In  1840,  a 
boys*  school  and  a  girls*  school  in  Ramelton  were 
salaried  each  with  £4  from  the  National  Board. 

AUGHNISS  (Thk),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a  union  of 
mountain  torrents  which  rise  among  the  Nephin  Bog 
mountains;  it  soon  forms  a  confluence  with  the 
Goolamore ;  and,  measured  from  the  influx  of  that 
rivulet  into  Tullochan  bay  to  the  source  of  its  own 
highest  head-stream,  it  has  not  a  course  of  more  than 
8  miles.  The  Au^hniss  and  the  Goolamore  are  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  author 
of  *  Wild  Sports  in  the  West.'  that  the  salmon  which 
frerpient  them  **  vary  with  regard  to  season  as  much 
}.•«  if  they  inhabited  waters  a  thousand  miles  apart. 
lit  Goolamore,  throughout  the  whole  year,  salmon 


are  found  in  high  condition ;  in  Aughniss,  from  Oc- 
tober till  April,  the  fish  are  red,  spent,  and  worth- 
less. Goolamore  flows  from  an  extensive  lake,  and 
affords  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  Carramore.  Judg. 
ing  from  the  constant  supplv  of  white  fish  which 
Goolamore  yields  all  through  the  year,  one  would 
conclude  that  the  lake  oflfers  better  food  and  win- 
terage  to  the  salmon  than  the  shallower  and  colder 
waters  of  Aughniss."' 

AUGHOURE.     See  Aodoure. 

AUGHRIM,  or  Aohrim  (The),  the  noost  south- 
erly of  the  three  great  head-streams  of  the  splendid 
river  Ovoca,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises  on 
the  skirts  of  Lugnaquilla.  [which  see]  ;  flows  8| 
miles  south-eastward  to  a  confluence  with  Derry 
Water ;  and  proceeds  4^  miles  east-south-eastward, 
and  past  the  village  of  Aighrim,  to  a  junction  with 
the  Ovoca,  or  the  second  **  meeting  of  the  waters,** 
3^  miles  above  Arklow.  Though  inferior  in  scenic 
power  to  the  Ayondeo  and  Avonmore  [which  see], 
it  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  fame  for 
landscape  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  whole 
ramitied  basin  of  the  Ovoca. 

AUGHRIM,  or  Aohrim,  a  village  in  fhe  barony 
of  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  Aughrim  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Rathdruiii 
to  Newtownbarry,  6|  miles  south-south-west  of 
Rathdrum,  8  west-north-west  of  Arklow,  and  35 
south  by  west  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are  held  here  on 
June  22,  Nov.  2*2,  and  4th  Tuesday  of  Dec.  In 
1839-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  vilUge,  under  the 
Rathdrum  Poor-law  union,  received  £90  15s.,  ex- 
pended £101  138.,  administered  to  2,724  patients, 
and  served  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  8-,829. 
A  mile  distant  from  the  village,  but  in  opposite  di- 
rections, are  the  mansions  of  Clone  and  Ballymanus; 
the  latter  an  ancient  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Byrne 
family. 

AUGHRIiH,  a  parish  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  barony  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  and  3| 
miles  south  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Connaught  It 
contains  part  of  the  village  of  Hill-Strkkt  :  whiHi 
see.  Length,  5^  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area,  8,256 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,537;  in  1841,4,469.  Houses 
775.  The  north-east  boundary  is  formed  bv  the 
Shannon,  and  by  one  of  that  river's  secondary  facuH- 
trine  expansiona.  Some  lakes  and  turloughs  occur 
on  the  southern  ami  eastern  herder.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  bog  and  marsh  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  flat,  monotonous,  and  at  best  meadowy  aspect. 
Though  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  and  domiciliary  comfort,  penury,  ragged- 
ness,  desolation  of  dwelhng,  and  barbarousness  of 
georgical  art,  still  characterize  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  or  small  farmers.  The  mansions  are 
Rookville,  Cloonfad,  Breechabbey,  Rushill,  and  Li«- 
adum — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  reetorial  tithes  are 
each  compounded  for  £96,  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  prebend  of  Tirebrine  in  Elphin  cathe- 
dral. The  vicara^s  of  Aughrim  and  Killumod, 
and  the  rectory  ot  Cloonaflf,  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Aughrim.  See  Cloonaff  and  Killumoik 
Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5*  Gross  income.  £257 ; 
nett,  £227  19s.  8|<1.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£(>9  4s.  7id.  The  church,  situated  in  Aughrim, 
was  built,  in  1753,  chiefly  by  private  subscription. 
Sittings  *iOO ;  attendance  50.  Four  Roman  €atbOi> 
lie  chapeU  in  the  union  have  4  oflliciates,  and  are 
attended  by  respectively  1,000,  450.  300-,  and  280. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
114,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,714;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  148,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  9,452.  In  the  same  year,  1 1  daily  schools  in  the 
union,  *J  of  which  were  in  Aughrim,  had  on  theit 
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books  508  hoy9  and  241  girls.  One  of  the  Aughrim  | 
schools  was  aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board ; 
one.  with  £2  from  the  curate,  and  £8  from  the 
Elphin  Diocesan  Society;  and  one,  with  £3  from 
the  rector  and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice.  In  1840,  the  National  school  at 
Rodeen  was  aided  with  £15,  and  had  on  its  books 
115  bovi*  and  61  girls. 

AUGHRIM,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
macnoou,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilconnel,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  Kilconnel  section  contains 
the  village  of  Aughrim.  Length,  3i  miles  ;  breadth, 
3.  Area  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  2,021  acres  ; 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  5,231  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  2,205;  in  1841,  2,127.  Houses  371. 
Pop.  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  in  1831,  5(30 ;  in 
1841,  498.  Houses  83.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  in  1831,  1,058;  in  1841, 
1,171.  Houses  1 99.  The  village  of  Aughrim  stands 
on  the  mail-road  between  Dublin  and  Galway,  29 
miles  east  of  Galway,  and  3  south-west  of  Ballina- 
j*loe.  Area,  47  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,587;  in  1841, 
4.58.  Houses  89.  In  the  village  are  a  post-oflice,  a 
dispensary,  the  parochial  places  of  worship,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  parish  schools.  In  1839-40,  the  dis- 
pensary received  £115  Is.  6d.,  expended  £115  15s. 
2^d.,  and  administered  to  1,701  patients.  A  priory 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury,  for  Augustinian  canons,  by  Theobald,  the  first 
Butler  of  Ireland.  A  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  14;  and 
in  March,  Sept-,  and  Dec.  The  village  has  a  clean 
and  comparatively  snug  appearance ;  consists  of  va- 
rious short  streets,  chiefly  of  cottages  or  cabins  ;  and 
borrows  much  ornament  from  the  neat  parish-church, 
and  the  embowered  glebe  house  on  its  flank.  Most 
of  the  land  of  the  parish  consists  of  light  and  in- 
diflferent  meadow  and  field  pasture ;  and  part  of  this 
is  reclaimed  morass,  low,  flat,  monotonous,  and  moist. 
Aughrim  Bog,  a  little  north-east  of  the  village,  is  1^ 
mile  long,  and  comprises  685  English  acres.  "  This 
bog,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "is  amongst  the  wettest  I 
have  ever  met  with,  and  the  centre  is  nearly  occu- 
pied with  lakes;  but  there  is  ample  fall  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water,  both  to  the  north  and  south ;" 
and  he  estimates  the  expense  of  reclaiming  it  at  £709 
1  Is.  9d. — This  parish  in  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert.  Tithe  composition,  £106  3s.  Ofd.  The  rectories 
of  Aughrim,  Killaghton,  and  Kilgerril,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Killimore-Dalt,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Aughrim.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  3.  Gross  income,  £449  19s.  2|d. ;  nett, 
^'404 15s.  5|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built,  in  1819,  by  means  of  a  parochial  assessment  of 
£180,  and  a  loan  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits 
of  £1,384  12s.  3|d.  Sittings  300;  average  atten- 
dance  150.  Two  meeting-houses,  the  one  Wesleyan 
and  the  other  Primitive  Wesleyan,  are  attended  by 
respectively  50  and  40.  The  Aughrim  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  550 ;  and,  jointly 
with  Kilconnel  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of  one  oflii- 
ciate.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in 
Killaghton  and  Killimore-Daly.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  336,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,029 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  482,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,566 ;  a 
Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  attended  by  40 
children ;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on 
their  books  412  boys  and  187  girls.  Three  of  the 
daily  schools  were  m  the  parish ;  and  one  of  these 
had  £26  a-year  from  the  London  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  another  £8  from  the  rector,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  irom  the  London  Hibernian 
Society. 

An  expanse  of  gentle  declivity  or  hanging  plain,  a 
little  uorth-east  of  the  village  of  Aughrim,  in  full 


view  from  the  Dublin  and  Galway  road,  and  now 
disposed  in  a  series  of  green  pasture-fields,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  last  of  the  great  Irish 
battles  between  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
William  IIL  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  and  was  an  immediate  sequent  of  the 
expulsion  of  James's  troops  from  Athlone  :  see  that 
article.  "  Having  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Ath- 
lone," savs  Gordon,  **  De  Ginckle  marched,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped  along 
the  river  Suck,  3  miles  north-eastward  from  the  Irish 
forces,  who  occupied  a  post  of  great  strength  at  the 
village  of  Aghrim.  The  army  of  St.  Ruth,  consist- 
ing of  25,000  men,  was  encamped  along  the  heights 
of  Kilcommeden,  behind  a  bog,  near  a  mile  in  breaBth, 
which,  extending  all  along  the  front,  left  only  two 
passes  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  the  one  on  the 
right,  through  a  range  of  hills  opening  into  wider 
ground ;  the  other  on  the  left,  occupied  by  the  old 
castle  of  Aghrim,  and  intrenchments  filled  with  sol- 
diers, between  the  bog  and  a  tract  of  hills  and  mo- 
rasses. The  whole  slope  of  Kilcommeden,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  bog,  was  intersected  with  hedges  and 
ditches,  which  formed  lines  of  communication,  guard- 
ed by  Irish  infantry.  With  only  18,000  men,  and 
even  these  not  otherwise  collected  than  by  draining 
his  garrisons  to  a  degree  of  danger,  Ginckle  ad- 
vanced on  the  12th  of  July  at  noon,  after  a  foggy 
morning,  to  attack  an  army  so  superior  in  number, 
so  strongly  posted,  but  without  sufficient  artillery, 
encouraged  by  every  argument  of  the  general  in  his 
harangues,  and  by  the  priests  who  ran  through  the 
ranks,  and  are  said  to  have  sworn  the  men  on  the 
sacrament  not  to  desert  their  colours.  A  part  of 
Ginckle's  army,  consisting  of  Danes,  supported  after- 
wards by  English  dragoons,  and  these  again  by  other 
detachments,  began  the  battle  by  forcing  the  pass  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  a  variety  of 
fortune,  they  accomplished  in  an  hour,  gaining  a 
position  beyond  the  bog.  After  a  pause,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  consultation  among  Ginckle's  officers, 
the  entire  left  wing  of  the  English  army,  according 
to  a  plan  recommended  by  Mackay,  advanced  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  through  the  acquired  pass,  and 
furiously  attacked  the  right  of  the  Irish,  who  obsti- 
nately defended  their  ditches,  not  giving  way  till  the 
muskets  of  the  combatants  mutually  touched,  when 
they  retired  by  their  lines  of  communication,  flanked 
their  assailants,  and  charged  with  double  fury.  When 
the  engagennent  bad  thus  continued  on  that  side  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  St.  Ruth  drew  great  part  of  hia 
cavalry  from  his  left  wing  to  support  his  right. 
Mackay,  who  had  waited  for  this  incident,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  cavalry  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  to  force  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Agh- 
rim-castle  on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  and  some  regi- 
ments of  infiintry  in  the  centre  were  ordered  to 
march  through  the  bog,  and  to  take  post  on  the 
lowest  ditches  beyond  it,  until  the  cavalry  should 
gain  the  pass  by  the  castle,  and  wheel  from  the  right 
to  support  their  attack.  The  infantry,  plunging  to 
the  middle  in  the  bog,  made  their  way,  with  great 
labour,  to  the  opposite  side,  where  the  enemy,  after 
a  furious  fire,  poured  on  them  from  the  hedges,  de- 
signedly retired.  Transported  with  ardour,  forget- 
ting their  orders,  and  pursuing  almost  to  the  main 
body  of  the  Irish,  they  were  overpowered  by  a  charge 
in  front  and  flank,  driven  back  to  the  bog,  many  of 
them  slain,  and  many  taken,  of  whom  some  were 
persons  of  distinction ;  while  the  French  general, 
too  easily  elated,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy, — 
*  Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  very  walls  of 
Dublin  I'  But  in  the  meantime,  the  English  cav- 
alry, commanded  by  Talmash,  rushed  through  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  pass  on  the  enemy's  left,  closm 
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by  the  wnlU  of  Agh rim-castle  through  a  tremendous 
fire,  to  the  amazement  of  St.  Ruth,  who  asked  some 
officers,  *  What  do  the  English  mean?'  Receiving 
for  afiswer,  '  To  force  their  way  to  our  right  ;*  he 
bad  the  generosity  to  sav,  *  They  are  brave  fellows! 
it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  so  exposed/  While  the 
cavalry  were  pressing  forward  with  desperate  im- 
petuosity, and  gave  opportunity  to  the  infantry  in 
the  centre  to  rally  at  the  bog  and  recover  their  for- 
mer ground,  the  French  general  resolving  to  direct 
hU  miiin  force  against  the  cavalry,  pointed  a  battery 
for  that  purpose,  and  led  a  formidable  body  of  horse 
to  attack  them.  In  this  critical  moment,  when  for- 
tune iieemcd  to  threaten  discomfiture  to  the  English, 
St.  Ruth  was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  as  the 
order  of  battle  had  not  been  communicated  to  Sars- 
lic'ld,  who  hud  not  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
deceased,  this  commander  was  unable  to  form  di^- 
positions  till  the  battle  was  decided.  When  the 
Irish  cavalry,  destitute  of  orders,  on  the  fall  of  their 
general,  halted  and  returned  to  their  former  ground, 
contur^ion  spread  through  all  their  troops,  who,  vio- 
lently pressed  from  every  point  of  attack  by  the 
forces  of  Ginckle,  were  driven  to  their  camp,  and 
thence  into  total  route;  the  infantry  flyinff  to  a  bog, 
the  cavalry,  to  Loughrea.  With  all  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  tents,  and  baggage,  a  ^eat  quantity  of 
small  arms,  eleven  standards,  and  thirty- two  colours, 
the  Irish  lost  in  the  battle  and  pur^iuit  of  S  miles, 
7,000  slain,  450  taken  prisoners;  of  the  English 
were  killed  700,  and  1.000  wounded." 

AIIGHRIS.     See  Aghris. 

AUGHTERAGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Post-town,  Ballinamore. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

AVE  AN,  or  Ataohon,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of 
Anghnamullen,  and  near  Bally  train,  co.  Monaghan, 
UKter. 

AVOCA.     See  Ovoca. 

AVONBEG  (The),  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
great  head-strcams  which  form  the  river  Ovoca.  in 
CO.  Wicklow,  heinster.  It  issues  from  the  small 
lake  Finogefin,  between  Wicklow-gap  and  Strana- 
hely-hill,  and  runs  about  13  miles  south-eastward 
along  Glenmalure  to  a  confluence  with  the  Avon- 
more,  and  the  formation  of  the  Ovoca,  at  a  point  3J 
miles  south  of  Rathdrum.  In  the  early  part  of  its 
course  it  leaps  down  the  precipitous  declivity  of  • 
table  mountain,  and  forms  in  its  progress  *  The  Ess 
fall ;'  it  afterwards,  from  the  head  of  Glenmalure  to 
a  little  below  Drumgoff  barracks,  a  distance  of  about 
4 1  uiiles,  moves  between  mountain-screens  which 
are  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  asunder,  and  jointly 
with  them  and  the  intermediate  belt  of  valley,  con- 
stitutes a  magnificence  of  water  and  glen  scenery 
elsewhere  excelled  in  Ireland  only  in  the  Killeries 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Galway ;  and  it  eventu- 
ally  exchanges  a  portion  of  its  grandeur  for  beauty, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  Avonmore  along  an  ulti- 
mately open,  cultivated,  and  simply  charming  valley. 

AVONBUOV.     See  A.nnabuot. 

AVONDALE,  a  beautiful  demesne,  the  property 
of  J.  Parnell,  Esq.,  on  the  river  Avonmore,  IJ  mile 
below  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  A  smooth 
lawn  in  front  and  on  one  side  of  the  house  is  variegated 
with  clumps  and  single  trees,  and  gently  rises  to  a 
hill  who»e  summit  is  wreathed  and  capped  with  large 
l>eechcs  and  massive  firs.  The  ground  behind  the 
hous«  now  slopes  with  an  easy  declivity,  and  now 
breaks  almost  t»heer  down  in  precipices  and  abrupt 
(>^>arpnientj<,  **  covered  with  old  oak,  the  roots  of 
in<uiy  of  which  are  1(X)  fevt  perpendicular  over  the 
to|>»  ot  o(her>,  wliiUt  the  grotesque  forms  of  the 
rucks,  covered  with  ivy  and  moss-grown  roots,  vie 
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with  the  variety  of  natural  wood  flowers  and  several 
curious  plants,  to  render  the  scenery  at  once  pleasing 
and  romantic."  The  flat  or  low  ground  of  the  Avon* 
more  valley  is  reached  by  a  winding  walk  through 
the  wooded  and  intricate  surface  of  the  demesne; 
on  its  further  side  flows  the  river,  now  eliding  with 
a  smooth  and  gentle  current,  and  now  dashing  over 
huge  masses  of  broken  granite  and  native  rock,  with 
the  foam  ami  rage  of  a  cataract ;  and  beyond  the 
stream  rises  a  lofty  range  of  hill-screen,  patched  at 
intervals  with  fields  of  meadowy  verdure,  and  else* 
where  sheeted  almo«*t  all  over  with  woods  of  oak. 

AVONMORE  (The),  the  most  northerly  of  the 
3  great  head- waters  of  the  river  Ovoca,  co.  wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  is  formed  by  a  confluence  of  rivulets 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glendalough ;  and  it  proceeds  along 
the  vale  of  Clara,  and  past  the  town  of  Rathdrum 
and  the  demesne  of  Avondale,  to  *  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,'  or  a  junction  with  the  Avonbeg,  3| 
miles  below  Rathdrum.  Its  length  of  run  is  about 
11  or  12  miles;  and  the  direction  of  its  course  is  first 
to  the  south-east  and  next  to  the  south.  Its  name* 
which  signifies  *  the  great  winding  stream,'  **  cor- 
responds roost  happily  with  its  character,  the  banks 
continually  forming  the  finest  waving  lines,  either 
covered  with  close  coppice  woods,  or  with  scattered 
oak  and  ash  of  considerable  growth ;  the  ground  in 
some  places  smooth  meadow  and  pasture,  and  in 
others  rising  in  romantic  cliiTs  and  cragj^y  precipices." 
In  1800,  this  river  gave  the  title  of  Viscount  in  the 
Irish  peerage  to  the  noble  family  of  Yelverton. 

AVONTAR  (The),  corruptedly  Anner,  asmall 
river  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  rises 
in  a  bog  to  the  north  of  Killenaule,  and  flows  15  or 
16  miles  southward  to  the  Suir  at  Two-mile- Bridge, 
3  miles  east  of  Clonmel.  In  its  progress  it  is  aug- 
mented by  two  considerable  affluents. 

AWBeG  (The),  or  Awinbeg,  a  river  chiefly 
of  the  northern  division  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
rises  within  the  county  of  Limerick,  1  ^  mile  west 
of  Ardpatrick ;  but  in  the  course  of  less  than  3  miles 
passes  into  co  Cork,  and  thence  it  runs  10  miles 
southward  to  Buttevant,  and  11  or  12  eastward  and 
southward,  past  Doneraile  and  Castletown-Roche, 
to  the  Black  water  at  Bridgetown.  This  river,  under 
the  name  of  *  The  Gentle  Mulla,'  is  celebrated,  by  the 
poet  Spencer,  in  verses  "likely,"  says  Mr.  Brewer, 
"to  prove  as  lasting  as  the  flow  of  its  own  wa- 
ters.'  "  It  has  a  winding  and  desultory  progress 
in  a  district  replete  with  charms.  Its  course  it 
placid,  and  it  glides  in  dimpling  eddies  worthy  the 
celebration  of  the  muse.**  Near  its  banks  stands 
Kilcolbman  [which  see^  the  now  ruinous  castle 
in  which  Spencer  once  resided. 

AWBEG  (TnB\  Awinbeo,  or  Sbawnah,  a 
rivulet  of  the  baronies  of  Muskerry  and  Barreta,  eo, 
Cork,  Munster.  Two  head-streame  rise  at  point*  A 
miles  asunder  near  the  water-shed  between  the  basin 
of  the  Lee  and  that  of  the  Blackwater,  and  run  7 
or  8  miles  to  a  conftuence  a  little  below  Blarney ; 
and  the  united  stream  then  runs  about  3^  miles  sinu- 
ously southward  to  the  Lee,  at  a  point  within  3  miles 
of  Cork.  The  glen  traversed  by  the  Awbeg  is  se- 
questered, romantic,  and  richly  wooded. 

A  W  IN  AGHLOOR,  three  partiallv  reclaimed  bogt 
on  the  western  border  of  coi  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
1,350  English  acres.  They  lie  in  the  basin  of  the 
Blackwater,  partly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  MilU 
street,  and  partly  from  l|  mile  to  2^  miles  t»  the 
north-west.  **  A  good  deal  of  these  bogs,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Mill-street,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  **  have  been  cut  away  or  reclaimed ;  a  level 
navigation  might  be  formed  along  them  to  the  lime* 
quarries  of  I>rishane,  which  lie  on  their  eastern 
kide."  The  eastern  division  of  the  bogs  is  bisected 
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by  the  Blackwater's  little  affluent,  the  Finaw,  and 
lies  flat  and  low;  but  the  north-western  division 
occupies  a  table-land  of  about  450  feet  in  altitude, 
immediately  overlooks  the  Blackwater,  and  seems 
to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  continuation  of  the  culm  veins 
from  the  Duhallow  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Nimmo's 
estimated  cost  of  reclaiming  the  three  bogs  was 
£973  7s.  2d. 

AWINBANNA  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  It  partly  flows  within  the  barony 
of  Gorey,  but  chiefly  divides  it  from  the  barony  of 
Ballagbkeen ;  and  it  has  a  boldly  sinuous  course  of 
about  1 1  miles  to  the  sea,  at  a  point  2^  miles  south- 
east of  Gorey. 

AWINEA.     See  Owenea.^ 

AWINIGARRY  (The),  a  rivulet  and  a  con- 
siderable  bog,  near  the  western  border  of  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  rivulet  rises  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  and  has  a  northerly  course  of  up- 
wards of  5  miles  to  the  Laune,  at  a  point  |  of  a  mile 
above  Killorglin.  The  bog  is  bisected  by  the  rivu- 
let; and  has  an  area  of  2,162  English  acres.  *<  It 
has  on  the  whole,'*  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  *'  a  consider- 
able slope  towards  the  Awinigarry  river ;  and, 
being  intersected  with  streams  from  the  Reeks,  its 
drainage  is  not  difficult.  It  is  much  intermingled 
with  moor,  the  bottom  usually  an  open  stone  brash 


•  A  large  number  of  rivnlets  in  Ireland  hare  names  be(^- 
ning  with  "  Aw,"  ••  Awin,"  *•  Ow,"  and  ••  Owen,**— corruptions  of 
Avon  or  Abhin,  **  a  rivulet  or  winding  stream.**  A  few  have 
been  already  noticed ;  and  several  more,  or  a  specimen  of 
such  as  have  popularly  taken  the  corruption  '  Owen '  for  their 
prefix,  will  b«  noticed  under  the  letter  0. 


or  rubble."  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the 
boggy  and  moorish  ground  between  this  and  Killor- 
glin, there  are  numerous  swallow  holes  of  consider- 
able depth  among  the  gravel  and  rubble.  Some  of 
these  have  been  opened  or  sunk  very  lately;  and 
not  many  years  ago,  a  case  of  that  kind  took  place 
in  the  lake  of  Farrantareen  near  Killorglin,  as  that 
lake,  which  has  no  proper  outlet,  suddenly  ebbed  away 
and  dried  up,  discharging  a  considerable  deposition 
of  mud  in  its  bottom.  The  hole  by  which  the  wat^r 
escaped  being  allowed  to  choke  up  again,  the  lake 
has  now  resumed  its  ancient  extent,  and  the  over- 
flow subsides  in  a  little  pool  hard  by,  and  \i'ithout 
doubt  finds  an  exit  through  the  open  gravel  into 
the  Laune."  *'  This  open  bottom,  existing  under 
all  this  extensive  bog,  shows  clearly  the  futility  of 
every  attempt  to  drain  bog  by  percolation  through 
its  substance."  Estimated  expense  of  reclaimiiig 
the  bog,  £1,448  19s. 

AWINMORE.     See  Owenmore. 

AYLE  (The),  or  Aile,  a  rivulet  of  the  baronies 
of  Burrishoole  and  Carra,  co.  Mayo.  Connaught. 
It  rises  in  a  mountainous  district ;  runs  first  in  a 
northerly  and  afterwards  in  a  southerly  direction; 
and  has  a  course  of  about  8  miles  to  the  head  of 
Lough  Mask.  It  becomes  subterranean  imn>ediate1v 
after  debouching  from  .the  lofty  uplands  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  runs  about  2  miles  along  a  natural  tunnel, 
through  a  spur  or  shoulder  of  mountain-range.  Its 
course  elsewhere  is  marked  by  some  lacustrine  ex- 
pansions. 

AYLE,  an  alias  name  of  the  large  parish  within 
which  is  the  greater  part  of  the  rivulet  Ayle'i 
course.     See  Auohaoour. 
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BACK,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Druma- 
ehose,  barony  of  Kenaught,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Post  town,  Newtownlimavaddy. 

BACKS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Killalla.  It  and  Kilmoremoy  are  the  bishop's  par- 
ishes of  the  dioceses ;  and  it  is  served  by  the  dio- 
cesan and  two  curates.  Post  town,  Balline.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

B  ADON  Y,  or  Bodont  Lower,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Strabane,  4^  miles  east  of  Newtown- Stewart, 
and  8  north-north-east  of  Omagh,  co.  Tjrrone, 
Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Gortin  :  which  see. 
Length,  14  miles ;  breadth,  7 ;  area,  47,92)  acres,  3 
roods,  10  perches, — of  which  178  acres,  2  roods,  4 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,024;  in  1841, 
7,784.  Houses  1.357.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  hi 
1841,7,374.  Houses  1,288.  The  surface  is  principal- 
ly mountainous,  and  is  drained  westward  by  the  river 
Moyle  aiKl  its  tributaries.  Beltrim,  the  seat  of  A. 
W  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  occupies  a  romantic  8it«  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Munterlowney  and  the  Ard.* 
straw  mountain  of  Mary  Grey.  The  village  of  Gor- 
tin«  the  site  of  the  parish -church,  is  the  cynosure  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  circumiacent  country,  and  the 
vestibule  of  a  fine  natural  gallery  of  landscape.  See 
Gortin.  **  Among  the  numerous  raltivated  and 
thitkly  inhabited  mountain  glens  which  branch  otf 


Gortin,  and  run  through  this  district,"  says  Mr 
Fraser,  **  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  scenery. 
Several  of  these  glens,  with  their  accompanying 
rivers,  extend  for  many  miles ;  and  as  they  are  aU 
traversed  by  roads  leading  to  the  more  easterly 
towns  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Tyrone,  they 
are  accessible.  They  are  interesting,  not  merely  to 
the  admirer  of  nature's  works  on  a  grand  8<sle,  but 
to  those  concerned  in  the  moral  and  physie»l  im>- 
provement  of  the  country." — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £750;  netl, 
J^643  6s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  hat  a 
stipend  of  X75.  The  church  was  built  in  1706; 
hut  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  finds,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  250.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  is  attended  in  winter  by  100,  in  sum* 
mer  by  from  500  to  600.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Roosky  and  Greencastle  are  under  the 
care  of  a  parochial  officiate  and  two  coadjutors ;  and 
are  attended,  the  former  by  from  1,100  to  1,200,  toe 
hitter  by  from  700  to  1,000.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners  consisted  of  1,257  Churchmen,  738  Presby- 
terians, and  5,513  Roman  Catholics;  8  Sunday 
schools  had  an  average  attendance  in  virinter  of  687 
children,  and  in  summer  of  064 ;  and  )6  dailv  teheok 
— one  ti  whieb  was  aided  nitb  £20  ef  MOary^  and 
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iF>!ial1y  £10  of  gratuity  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  nnd  4  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare- 
street  Society,  and  received  varioMs  aid — had  on 
their  books  '444  boys  and  213  girls.  In  1840,  a 
fichool  at  Broiu^'hdery,  attended  by  39  boyn  and  1*2 
girls,  WRS  salaried  with  £14  8^.  4d.  from  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

B  ADO  NY,  or  Bodony  Upper,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Strabane,  6^  miles  north-e&st  of  Newtown- 
Stewart,  CO.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length,  14  miles; 
breadth,  3;  area,  38,288  acres,  1  rood,  25  perches, — 
of  which  150  acres,  2  rootU,  9  perches  are  water. 
Pop,  in  1  an,  5,715;  in  1841,  5,822.  Houv^s  1,071. 
Tiie  surface  is  chietly  mountainous,  and  the  land  of 
poor  q^iality.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerously  rear- 
ed arxi  pastured  on  the  uplands.  Most  of  the  small 
farmers,  as  in  adjoining  parishes,  are  linen  weavers. 
Some  vestiges  remain  of  an  ancient  castle.  A  Fran- 
ciscan friary  was  founded   in   the  15th  century,  at 

Corrick The  original  parish  of  Badony — a  name  cor- 

rupte<I  from  Both-dhomnaigh — comprehended  both 
Lower  and  Upper  Budony.  The  latter  b  now  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  ef  Derry. 
Tithe  composition,  £S80.  Gross  income,  £520; 
nett,  £410  8-*.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  Archdall,  with  characteristic 
curele-snoss  or  credulity,  says,  **  St.  Patrick  founded 
the  church  of  Both-ubomnaigh  in  the  valley  of 
Colann-aicle ;  and  St,  Atgeniu<,  cook  to  the  saint, 
was  a  presbyter  here."  The  present  church  was 
built  about  56  years  a^'o,  chiefly,  or  to  a  large  de- 
gree, by  moans  of  doiuitions  from  Lord  Bristol,  the 
bishop.  Sittings  400  ;  attendance,  from  120  to  250. 
t)ne  meeting-bouse  of  the  General  Assembly  Pres- 
byterians, formerly  Secessional,  is  attended  by  from 
30  to  40;  and  another,  formerly  of  the  Synod  ot 
lister,  and  now  or  lately  under  the  care  of  the  min- 
ister who  orticiates  in  flower  Badony  Presbvterian 
meetin^-hou-e,  is  atteiuled  by  150.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Plum  bridge  and  Craragh  are 
under  the  care  of  a  parochial  ofliriate  and  a  coadjutor; 
and  are  attended,  the  former  by  from  900  to  950,  the 
latter  by  from  700  to  800.  In  1834,  the  parishion- 
ers consi>ted  of  5-'^9"  Churchmen,  924  Presbyterians, 
9  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  4,377  Roman 
<'atholics;  2  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by  140 
children  ;  and  7  daily  schools — one  of  which  at  Cor- 
rick was  aided  with  £5  5s.  a-year  from  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, one  at  Clogherny  with  £8  from  the  National 
Board,  and  one  at  Castledamph  with  £S  from  the 
Board,  and  £2  from  the  rector — bad  on  their  books 
271  boys  and  98  girls. 

BAG  EN  BON  —  originally  and  uncomiptedly, 
Bag-cnd-Bun — a  promontory  in  Ballyteigue  Bay, 
H  mile  south-south-east  of  Pethard,  in  the  barony 
of  Shelbume,  co.  Wexford,  LeinstKrr.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  on  which  the  little  vanguard  of 
Earl  Slrongbow's  Anglo-Norman  army,  under  Robert 
Fitzstephens  and  Harvey  de  Monte  Alarisco  landed 
in  II  (>9  or  1 171-  Its  name  among  ancient  historians 
was  Dondonolf;  and  its  present  designation  was 
given  it  from  'the  Bag'  and  *  the  Bun,'  the  two 
vessels  which  brought  to  it  the  nucleus  of  the  in- 
vading army.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  cape, 
neither  very  high  nor  projecting  far  into  the  sea. 
A  creek,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom  on  one  side,  and 
n  rocky  inlet  with  pretty  deep  water  on  the  other, 
were  Fitz>tepbens'  facilities  for  landing  his  men.  A 
trench  and  a  rude  embankment  are  still  tfaceable 
across  its  neck  ;  and  a  considerable  hill  which  over- 
looks ic  is  now  crowned  by  a  martello  tower,  which 
wa<>  raised  during  the  last  general  war  as  a  defence 
against  French  invasion.  Fitzstephens  and  Monte 
Mari^co,  on  landing  at  the  spot  in  the  capacity  both 
CI*  Strut'gbowN  vanguard-leaders  and  of  his  pioneers. 


were  accompAnied  with  only  30  knights,  00  men  in 
armour,  and  30O  archers.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  country  or  its  language ;  had  no  spies,  no  agents ; 
expected  succour  from  no  quarter  except  from 
the  doubtful,  fickle,  and  comparatively  feeble  king 
of  Leinster ;   and  required   either  to  adiieve  com- 

{dete  success,  or  perish  with  every  individual  of  their 
ittle  band.  They  remained  »  few  days  withont 
seeing  either  enemy  or  ally ;  they  made'  no  incur- 
sions into  the  coimtry,  and  took  no  notice  of  anr 
little  groups  of  peasants  who  stared  at  them  wito 
stupid  wonder;  afid,  after  a  period  of  impressive 
suspense,  they  were  approached  by  a  party  of  the 
King  of  Lei  lister's  troops  mider  hht  son  Donald, 
and  by  joining  them  in  open  day,  and,  according 
to  treaty  and  sti[mlation  as  an  ally,  they  made  the 
first  move  in  the  great  game  of  Ireland's  conquest, 
without  either  assuming  an  appearance  of  in\'a- 
sioii,  or  possessing  more  strength  than  had  been 
wastefally  expended  in  many  a  petty  and  mis- 
chievous exploit  of  a  pitiful  band  of  Danish  pirates 
and  marauders. 

BAGGOTRATII,  a  quondam  fortaHce,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ball's  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin 
bay,  1.^  mile  from  Dublin  Castle,  co.  Dublin,  Lein.ster. 
In  the  17th  century,  this  castle  was  the  scene  of 
some  military  operations  on  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Ratumines  :  see  that  article.  Hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  building  now  exists. 

BAGGOTRATH,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of 
Donnybrook,  barony  and  county  of  Du>)lin,  Leinster. 
Area,  30  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  47B.     Houses  35. 

BAGGOTRATH  (West),  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter's,  barony  of  Uppercross,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  44  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
329.     Houses  32. 

BAGGRA,  a  range  of  mountain  along  the  mutual 
border  of  the  baronies  ef  Duhallow  and  Mus- 
kcrr}',  CO.  Cork,  Muiister.  The  range  extends  east 
and  west ;  measures  upwards  of  10  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  6  in  breadth  ;  and  divides—. 
though  at  a  much  less  distance  from  the  former  than 
the  latter — the  river-systera  of  the  Black  water  from 
that  of  the  Lee.  In  winter,  it  is^  foe  the  most  part, 
marshy  and  impracticable;  but  in  summer,  it  be- 
comes dry  and  covered  with  heath  and  verdure,  and 
is  then  grazed  by  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  tract, 
though  high  and  wild,  is  tabular  or  flat;  it  is  screened 
on  the  north  and  west  by  still  loftier  ground ;  and, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  constantly 
wreathed  in  black  and  dismal  fogs.  Both  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Holmes  quote,  as  quite  descriptive  of  it, 
the  following  lines  of  Thomson : — 


-  The  l»n»wi-bunit  earth 


Of  fruits  and  flfiwers.  and  every  wnlure  spiiiled, 
Karrou  and  bare,  a  Joyless  dreary  waste  ; 
Thin  cottag'd  ;  and,  in  Hine  uf  trying  need, 

Abandun*d.i — ■ 

Those  ruvliuc  mitts  that  constant  now  bej^ 

To  smoke  alon;;  the  hillr  countty,  theiu! 

The  mountain-ci^(tvms  nil,  thoMj  ^rand  reserves 

Of  water,  scoo^rd  amonar  Uie  huUow  ruck% 

Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaselent  fuuntoins  iJaj, 

And  their  unfhiline  stores  tlie  riwrs  draw 

To  send  a  thundYmg  tomunt  to  the  main.** 

BAGN ALSTOWN,  a  small  and  beautifully  situ- 
ated  post-town  in  the  parish  of  Dunleckny,  barony 
of  Idrone-East,  co.  Carlo w,  Leinster.  U  stands  on 
the  river  Barrow,  and  on  the  road  firom  €arlow  to 
Goresbridge,  7^  miles  south  of  Carlo w,-  and  about 
2  south  of  Leighlin  Bridge.  The  town  was  coid« 
menced  by  Mr.  Bagiial  of  DunleclNiv,  and  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  possess  considerable  arahitectura] 
pretensions,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Versailles;  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  line  of  the 
Dublin,  Clonmel,  and  Cork  mail-road,  which  sent  it 
across  the  Barrow  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  the  projected 
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town  of  splendour  became   only   a  large,  neat  vil- 
lage.    Its  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Bagnal  Newton, 
has  greatly  improved  it  by  the  promotion  or  erec- 
tion of  a  Sessions-house  and  other  buildings.     The 
Sessions-house  has  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  occu- 
pies an  elevated  sit«,  and  groups  finely  with  sur- 
rounding objects  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture.     A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  private  houses  are 
good  and  showy ;  and  are  occupied  by  annuitants,  or 
by   persons   comparatively   affluent.     Many   of  the 
operative    families    are    quarriers  and    dressers  of 
granite   for   building,   and  of  Carlow  flag.     These 
rocks  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  largely  worked 
for  transportation,  along  the  navigation  of  the  Bar- 
row and  its  ramifications  southward  to  Waterford, 
northward  to  Dublin,  and  in  both  directions  to  in- 
termediate places.     A  fever-hospital  in  the  town  is 
a  well-managed  institution  ;  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£200  and  expended  £185  19s. ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  received  £114  8s., 
expended  £101  lis.,  made  2,220  dispensations  of  me- 
dicine, and  served  for  a  district  of  14,008  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  6,016.     In  1842,  the  Bagnalstown  Loan 
fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,423  ;  circulated  £4.221,  in 
1,311   loans,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£71   10s.;  and  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till 
the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated  £30,480  in  10,061 
loans  ;  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £553  48.  Id.,  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £457  198.  4d.     A 
handsome  bridge   at    the  town   carries  across  the 
highway.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  man- 
sions of  Dunleckny  and  Bagnalstown,  the  seats  re- 
spectively of  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  and  of  J.  Newton, 
Esq.     The  plantations  of  the  Bagnalstown  demesne 
almost  environ  the  town.     Dunleckny  is  the  ancient 
teat  of  the  Bagnal  or  Bagenal  family,  but  has  been 
recently  renovated  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architec- 
ture.     The  Bagenals  settled  in  the  county  shortly 
after  a  severely  contested  battle,  in  the  year  1552, 
between  the  government  forces  under  the  knight- 
marshal.  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal,  and  the  followers  of 
Hugh  Mac-Morough  Kavanagh.     An  intermediate 
possessor  of  Dunleckny-house  between  Beauchamp 
Bagenal,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  the  Newtons,  was  a  gentle- 
roan  of  the  name  of  Rvan,  said  to  be  the  lineal  male 
representative  of  the  chief  of  the  O'Ryans,  toparchs 
of  Idrone,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion.   Bagnalstown  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  served  by  an  officiate  and  two  coadjutors  in 
the  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.     See  Dunlecknt. 
Area  of  the  town,  61  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,315; 
in  1841,  2,225.     Houses  350. 

BAILIEBOROUGH,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Castleraghan,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clon- 
kee,  CO.  Cavan,  Ulster.  The  Clonkee  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  Bailieborougr:  see  next  article. 
Area  of  the  Castleraghan  section,  41  acres ;  of  the 
Clonkee  section,  12,375  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  parish,  6,984:  of  the  Castleraghan  section,  20; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clonkee  section,  5,761. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  also  the  quoad 
civilia  parish  of  Moybologue,  lying  partly  in  co. 
Cavan,  and  partly  in  co.  Meath ;  and  the  census  of 
1831,  mistaking  the  ecclesiastical  parish  for  the  civil 
one,  states  the  pop.  at  10,480.  The  parochial  sur- 
face, thougli  partly  upland  and  aggregately  second- 
rate,  contains  much  arable  land  which,  while  gener- 
ally too  feeble  for  wheat,  is  very  fertile  in  oats  and 
potatoes.  Such  hills  as  occur  are  of  moderate  height* 
and  all  pasturable.  Bog  exists  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
turbary,  and  is  so  equally  diffused  as  to  be  found  on 
almost  every  farm.  One  stream  comes  in  from 
mountainous  ground  on  the  e.ist,  and  traverses  the 
parish  south-westward,  on  its  way  to  the  Black ^Titer 
near  Moynalty  <  and  another  comes  in  from  Ennishecn, 


and  runs  across  tne  parish  westward,  on  its  way  to 
Lough  Rammer,  near  Virginia.  Loughlets  are  nu- 
merous; and  one  lake  in  the  demesne  of  Bailie- 
borough-castle  combines  noticeable  size  with  features 
of  considerable  beauty.  The  parish  is  intersected  by 
the  road  from  Kells  to  Cootehill,  and  by  that  from 
Cavan  to  Kingscourt.  Bailieborough-castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Young,  the  proprietor  of  almost  all 
the  Ulster  section  of  the  parish,  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, and  stands  about  1^  mile  distant  from  Bailie- 
borough  town,  to  the  left  of  the  road  thence  to 
Cootehill.  There  are,  including  the  glebe-house, 
three  other  mansions.  The  civil  parish  was  origi- 
nally co-extensive  with  the  ecclesiastical  one,  and 
wa.s  anciently  called  Moybologue,  and  afterwards 
Bailieborougb  alias  Moybologue ;  but  a  practice 
having  grown  up  of  calling  the  Ulster  section  Bailie- 
borough,  and  the  Leinster  section  Moybologue,  the 
two  sections  were  eventually  made  two  parishes.—. 
Bailieborougb  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 
benefice  on  Uie  eastern  border  of  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
Tithe  composition,  £314  Is.  Gross  income,  £578 
15s.  9d. ;  nett,  £490  3s.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  is  salaried  at  £75.  The  church  was 
built  about  the  year  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  Sittings  300;  attendance  150.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  town  has  an  attendance 
of  2,000;  and,  jointly  with  a  chapel  in  Shercock, 
is  served  by  two  officiates.  A  second  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish  has  an  attendance  of 
1,560;  and,  in  common  with  a  chapel  at  Kilnuun- 
hamwood,  is  served  by  two  officiates.  Two  Pres-. 
byterian  meeting-houses  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly  Secessional, 
and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  are  attended 
by  respectively  200  and  450.  A  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  150.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,039  Churchmen,  2,232  Presbyterians.  3 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  7,101  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  17  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  a 
classical  boarding  as  well  as  daily  school,  and  three 
were  aided  with  respectively  £8,  £10,  and  £10 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society — had  on  their 
books  681  boys  and  356  giris.  In  1838,  the  National 
Board  granted  £91  5s.  toward  the  building  and  fit- 
ting  up  of  a  schoolhouse  at  Rilgriff. 

BAILIEBOROUGH,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  and  the  capital  of  the  above  parish,  stands  on 
the  road  from  Kingscourt  to  Cavan,  5}  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Kingscourt,  and  11^  north  by  west  of 
Kells.  Though  a  sequestered  place,  in  the  midst  of 
a  comparatively  upland  and  little  frequented  district, 
it  has  stirring  markets,  and  wears  a  somewhat  snuff 
appearance.  Both  the  town  and  the  lands  which 
surround  it  have  been  much  improved  by  Sir  W. 
Young.  The  roads  which  connect  it  with  towns  at 
a  distance  have  been  greatly  ameliorated.  A  market 
is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  17,  Mav 
17.  June  15,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  14,  and  Nov.  17.  k 
bridewell  in  the  town  is  kept  in  good  order  bj  cor- 
rect and  attentive  oflicers;  and  contains  the  separate 
accommodation  required  by  law  for  a  few  prisoners 
in  transit  to  the  county  gaol — The  Bailieborougb 
Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  84th;  and  was  declared 
on  Nov.  20,  1839.  It  comprises  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Cavan  and  Meath,  amounting  to  86,021 
acres,  and  containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  41,414.  Its 
electoral  districts  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831, 
are,  in  cp.  Meath,  Newcastle,  1744;  Ardagh,  8,109; 
Moybologue,  2,817;  and  TuUyarran,  2.418;— and  in 
CO.  Cavan,  Bailieborougb,  5,338;  Skeagh,  4,706; 
Terroon,  4,595;  Shercock.  4,568;  Kingscourt,  6,735; 
Crossbane,  2,785;  and  Killenkere,  2,597.  The  nnna- 
bcr  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respec- 
tively 4  and  18;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  choseu  b/ 
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enrh  of  the  divisions  of  Bailieborou^h  and  Kinj?t> 
court,  *2  by  each  of  the  diviAionn  of  Skeagb,  Termon, 
and  Shcrcoc'k,  and  I  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  in 
£51,839  Os.  0\d.;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
was  6.506;  aiid  of  the  latter  481  were  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — ^7'22,  not  exceeding 
£*2,— 688,  not  exceeding  £3,^698,  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  681,  not  exceeding  £5  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  May  I,  1840,~to  be  completed 
on  Sept.  30,  1841,— to  cost  £6,000  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1,160  for  fittings  and  contingencies, 
— to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  partly  given  free  by 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart ,  and  partly  purchased  for 
£240, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  pau- 
pers. Admission  to  the  workhouse  was  commenced 
on  June  20,  1842 ;  the  amount  of  expenses  thence 
till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,947  Ms.  2d.;  and  the 
amount  of  all  previous  expenses  was  £1,368  Is.  5d. 
Three  dispensary  districts  in  the  union  comprise  an 
area  of  57,918  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831.  of  33,263 ; 
they  have  their  seats  at  Bailieborough,  Kingscourt, 
and  Shercock :  and,  in  1839-40,  their  officers  received 
£309  2s.,  expended  £293  6s.  9d.,  and  administered 
to  4.337  patients.  The  Bailieborough  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  27,997  acres,  with  a  pop.  in  1831  of 
19,394;  and  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111  15s.  lOd., 
and  administered  to  2,393  patients.  In  1842,  the 
Bailieborough  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,400, 
circulated  £8,196  in  2,663  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit 
of  £74  6s.  5d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£93  14s.  2d. ;  and,  from  its  formation  till  the  end  of 
1842,  it  circulated  £31,422  in  10,076  loans,  cleared 
a  nett  profit  of  £356  16s  ,  and  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  £204  10s.  5d.  A  presbytery  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  its  seat  in  Bailieborough,  ex- 
ercises inspection  over  10  congregations,  and  meets 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and  the  first  Tuesday 
of  Feb  ,  Aug.,  and  Oct.  Area  of  the  town,  20 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,085;  in  1841,  1,203.  Houses 
179. 

B  ALBRIGG  AN,  a  chapclry,  containing  the  town 
of  Balbrif^gan,  in  the  parish  of  Balrothery,  and 
barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Lcinster. 
All  the  civil  stati-^tics,  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
are  included  in  those  of  the  parish.  The  original 
chupel  ^\-as  built,  in  1816,  at  the  co«t  of  £2,787  Is. 
3]d.  ;  of  which  £443  Is.  3d.  >mi8  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, £1,051  13.4.  lid.  was  a  donation  from  the  late 
Rev.  George  Hamilton  of  Hampton  Hall,  and  £1,292 
(\*.  l^d.  was  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  But  this  edifice,  containing 500  sittings,  was 
burnt  in  1833;  a  school-house,  containing  accommo- 
I'ation  for  only  100  persons,  served  for  a  time  as  a 
>iib<titute;  and  a  handsome  new  chapel  was  com- 
picted  about  the  year  1836.  The  chaplain  is  ap- 
|H)inted  by  Gt>orge  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hampton 
Hall,  and  riMvivi*s  £36  18s.  5^i\.  of  endowment  from 
tliiit  getitleman,  and  £48  2s.  of  augmentation  allow- 
ntice  from  the  EccleAiastical  Commissioners  out  of 
Boulter's  fund ;  and  an  assistant  chaplain  receives 
from  the  diocesan,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  stipend 
of  £75.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  1834,  had 
an  attendatice  of  1,345;  a  spacious  successor  to  it 
was  built  in  18^)8;  and  this  is  clustered  with  the 
chapels  of  Balrothery  and  Balscaddan  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  For  other  statistics, 
sec  Balrotiikry. 

BALBRKiGAN,  a  market- town  and  sea-port,  in 
the  parish  of  Balrothery,  and  barony  of  East  Bal- 
rothery, 3J  miles  north-west  of  Skerries,  and    I5j 
north  by  east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.     It  j 
ro^e  from  the  condition  of  an  obscure  fishing  hamlet,  ; 
to  that  of  a  «cat  of  manufacture,  a  considerable  sea-  i 
port,  and  an  incipient  town,  about  the  year  1780,  [ 


under  the  fostering  care  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
Hamilton.  It0  appearance  indicates  both  comfort 
and  industry,  and  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
of  the  greater  number  of  small  Irish  towns.  A  cot- 
ton factory  was  established  in  the  town  by  Baron 
Hamilton  ;  a  second  cotton-mill  was  built  at  a  sub- 
sequent  period ;  and  one  of  the  two,  in  1838,  employed 
6  males  and  84  females.  The  yarn  spun,  excepting 
a  small  portion  sent  to  Dublin,  is  worked  into  wehi 
in  the  town  and  neighl>ourhood.  Two  local  mana- 
fiicturers  and  a  Glasgow  agency  employ  about  250 
looms  on  the  spot,  and  about  150  at  Garristown,  5^ 
miles  to  the  west ;  arid  these  400  looms  are  estimated 
to  produce  weekly  100  pieces  of  chequers  of  60  yards 
each,  30  pieces  of  domestic  calico  of  80  yards  each, 
and  100  pieces  of  cotton  drills  and  fancy  goods  of 
about  43  yards  each,  the  whole  weighing  4,000  lbs. 
The  chequers  are  sent  to  Dublin  for  sale ;  the  do- 
mestic calico  is  conveyed  athwart  the  country  in 
carts,  and  disposed  of  to  pedlars,  shopkeepers,  and 
private  families ;  and  the  drills  and  other  fancy  goods 
are  manufactured  for  the  foreign  trade,  sent  to  Bel- 
fast to  be  bleached,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Dublin 
or  Glasgow.  About  1,000  persons  in  Balbriggan  and 
its  neighbourhood,  including  Skerries,  are  partly  or 
chiefly  employed  in  the  embroidering  of  muslin ;  and 
earn,  on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  about  2s. 
each  per  week.  The  embroiderers  work  wholly  to 
Belfast  and  Glasgow  agencies ;  they  all  embroider  in 
their  own  houses  ;  and  the  muslin,  when  they  have 
worked  it,  is  conveyed  to  Belfast  to  be  bleached. 
Cotton  hosiery  of  the  town's  manufacture  has  long 
been  in  high  repute  ;  yet,  in  1838,  it  employed  only 
36  stocking-frames  and  50  workers,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  20  families,  and  aggregately  earning  £25 
per  week.  Dublin  is  both  the  emporium  whence 
the  yarn  is  brought,  and  the  market  to  which  the 
hosiery  is  sent.  Salt-making  is  prosecuted  in  one 
small  manufactory ;  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
occasion  a  carrying  trade.  A  consiilerable  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  rich  tillage  district 
around  the  town,  is  sold  in  Balbriggan  market ;  yet 
as  a  great  part  is  sent  directly  from  the  farms  to 
Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  oats  are  sold  at  the  stores  of  4  extensive  mills  in 
the  vicinity,  whence  ^^npplies  of  flour,  meal,  and  bran, 
are  sent  to  the  towns  of  the  district  and  to  Drogheda, 
even  the  most  correct  account  of  sales  in  Balbriggan, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  destined  for  re- 
moval to  other  places,  would  fall  far  short  of  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  the  export,  farm  produce,  and 
the  inland  carrying  trade,  of  the  circumjacent  country. 
Coals,  oak-bark,  potatoes,  and  rock  sal  tare  imported; 
the  coals  are  conveyed  westward  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern road  by  Ashbourne;  and  the  fish  brought  in 
from  the  fishing-grounds  round  the  port,  are  con- 
veyed by  land  to  Dublin.  In  1835,  the  exports 
seai\*ard  were  estimated  in  \'a1ue  at  £5,417  10s.,  and 
consisted  of  645  tons  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour;  and 
the  imports  were  estimated  at  £11,391  19s.  2d.,  and 
consisted  of  1 1 ,373  ton<  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders, 
20  tons  of  oak-bark,  351  tons  of  rock  salt,  and  1,106 
tons  of  potatoes.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances 
were  a  stage  car  for  12  passengers  to  Dublin,  and  2 
daily  coaches,  a  thrice-a-week  coach,  and  2  daily 
cars  in  transit  lietween  Dublin  and  either  Drogheda, 
Newry,  or  Belfast.  In  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1830,  the  Balbriggan  fishing  district  anil  station  em- 
ployed 85  decked  vessels,  carrying  3,(*73  tons  and 
576  men  ;  4  half-decke<l  vessels,  rarrying  60  tons 
and  22  men :  1  open  sail-boat,  with  5  men ;  and  59 
row-boat-*,  with  331  men  ; — but  since  that  period,  the 
fishing  trade  of  the  place  is  said  to  have  suffered  a 
serious  decline.  The  pier  at  the  port  is  ntarlv  60O 
feet  in  length,  and  was  built  by  the  late  Beron  tieo;- 
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ilton,  and  improved  and  strenf(thened  by  the  present 

Eroprietor,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Baron  is  stated  to 
ave  expended  upon  it  no  less  a  sum  than  £15,000 ; 
and  he  was  granted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  £1.500  in  1761,  and  £3,752  in  1765. 
•*  The  town,"  says  Mr,  Nimmo,  "has  almost  entirely 
originated,  and  <he  agriculture  of  the  neighbouring 
country  has  greatly  extended,  since  the  building  of 
the  pier.  Balbriggan  harbour  is  clean,  with  a  bot- 
tom of  soft  sand,  so  that  vessels  may  run  b«ldly  for 
it,  when  there  i^  sufficient  water,  which,  within  the 
pier-head,  is  about  14  feet  at  high  water  springs  ;  it 
IS  all  dry  at  low  water.  Many  vessels  have  been 
saved  here  in  easterly  or  south-east  gales;  yet  it 
would  still  require  much  improvement  to  make  it 
safe  in  winter ;  and  various  designs  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose, — among  others,  that  of  ex- 
cavating a  dork  in  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  to 
the  depth  of  low  water^  with  a  quay  en  the  north 
side  thereof,  which  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
towji,  &c.  I  C.9  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  preserve  this  depth  among  so  much  moveable 
sand,  without  a  continual  and  enormous  expense ; 
and  would  tlierefore  recommend  that  a  pier  or  break- 
water should  be  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  from  the  point  of  the  rock  under  the  Mar« 
t«lto  Txiwer,  to  within  about  10  perches  of  the  pre- 
sent pier-head.  This  would  cut  oif  the  current 
which  now  sweeps  along  that  shore  and  out  under 
the  lee  of  the  pier  with  all  inshore  winds,  and  by 
which  vessels  are  so  often  carried  adrift  when  enter- 
ing this  harbour,  and  would  send  the  swell  off  to 
»pend  itself  at  the  Martello  Rocks.  The  harbour 
would  then  enclose  a  space  of  1 1  acre<,  quiet  in  all 
winds ;  and  the  run  or  portion  of  the  billow  which 
would  be  admitted  by  the  entrance,  would  have 
ample  room  within  to  expend  and  subside."  He 
proposes  also  that  a  wharf  wall  and  bank  should  be 
run  from  the  end  of  Grace's  Lane  or  Freeman's  Row, 
to  the  middle  of  his  projected  breakwater,  **  with 
t«in2>els  and  sluices  across  it.  by  which  the  tide- 
water miglit  be  retained  to  6  or  8  feet  deep  in  a  space 
of  3  or  4  acres  between  that  and  the  Martello 
Towers,  and  let  off  at  low  water  to  scour  the  har- 
bour {'  and  he  estimates  the  cost  of  executing  the 
whole  of  his  plan  at  £4,635.  An  excelleiit  light- 
bouse  was  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago,  at  the 
pier-head,  by  the  Ballast  Board  ;  and  the  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  it,  during  the  year  1840,  amount- 
ed to  £230  12s.  Id.  In  1839^0,  a  dispensary  in  the 
town,  under  the  Balrothery  Poor-law  union,  received 
£154  7s.,  expended  £153  17s.  5d.,  administered  to 
2,312  patients,  and  had  a  district  containing  9,611 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing. In  1329,  occurred  at  Balbriggan,  a  con- 
flict in  which  Richard  Talbot  and  other  persons  of 
distinction  fell  victims  to  the  rival  Actions  of  the 
Verdons,  Gernons,  and  Savages  ||see  Malahii>£]{ 
and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1690,  William  III.  encamped 
at  the  town,  after  achieving  the  victory  of  the  Boyne. 
Hampton  Hall,  the  handsome  seat  of*^  the  proprietor 
of  the  town,  stands  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road 
to  Skerries  ;  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast  and  the  country  inland.  Area  of  the  town, 
1H0  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,016;  in  1841,  2,959. 
Houses  567. 
BALCARRA.  See  Bslcarrjl. 
BALCARRICK,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Malahide,  barony  of  Nethercross,  and  3  miles  east  of 
Swords,  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster. 

BALDERIG,  or  Beldeiug,  a  small  coast-guard 
station,  on  the  coast  of  Erris,  al>out  7  miles  north  of 
Ballycastle,  and  about  1  mile  wc^t  of  the  new  line 
of  road  from  that  village  to  Belinullet«  co.  Mayo, 
Connuught.      Mr.   Frascr,   >pcakiiig  of  approaches 


westward  to  BelmuUet,  says,  '*  In  addition  to  the 
three  main  lines  of  road  through  Erris,  there  is 
another  along  the  coast  from  Ballycastle  to  Belmul- 
let.  It  is,  however,  very  circuitous,  and  merely  in- 
troduced to  direct  the  tourist  to  the  splendid  scenery 
along  the  coast,  west  from  Balderig ;  and  also  to 
enable  us  to  notice  the  wild  desolate  tract  along 
the  northern  shores  of  this  district."  "  The  parts 
of  the  coast  to  which  we  would  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  the  lorcrs  of  marifie  and  cliff  scenery, 
extend  from  Balderig  to  Rossferry,  a  distance  of  15 
miles,  and  thence  till  we  meet  the  new  road  from 
Ballycastle  to  BelmuUet,  5,— making  a  detour  of  at 
least  20  miles.  There  are  neither  roads  nor  housea 
of  accommodation  along  this  part  of  the  iron-bound 
coast ;  the  surface  is  dreary  moorland,  varied  only  by 
the  hills  which  rise  to  800  feet  in  height  along  the 
inhospitable  shores.  This  excursion  is  only  suited 
to  pedestrians  in  aummer  weather ;  and  it  is  evea 
with  some  diflkulty  that  boats  can  be  procured  at 
Balderig  and  the  more  westerly  coastguard  stations 
of  Port-Turling  and  Portacloy,  to  see  the  cliffs  and 
caverns  along  the  interesting  parts  of  this  coast.  It 
is  recommended  to  view  the  coast  between  Balderig 
and  Portacloy  from  a  boat,  and  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  by  land,  visiting  the  hill  of  fien- 
wce  and  Killgalligan  Head  on  the  road  to  Rossferry. 
The  shores  along  this  {>art  of  Erris  are,  from  the 
difficulty  of  access,  but  little  known ;  although  they 
ore  fully  equal  in  wildness  and  magnificence  to  any 
along  the  whole  range  of  our  sea-girt  isle.  Every 
projection  that  is  rounded  discloses  some  striking 
combination  of  impending  cliff  or  vaulted  caveriu 
Where  all  is  wonderful,  it  is  often  difficult  to  par- 
ticularize scenes ;  but  here,  exreu  amid  the  extraor- 
dinary  objects  which  rise  successively  to  view,  we 
are  more  forcibly  struck  with  Moista  Sound  and  the 
caverns  termed  the  Arch  and  the  Parlour."  See 
Arch,  Parloitr,  Moista  Sound,  Bbnwee,  and 
PoRTACLOT.  The  cove,  or  little  natural  harbour 
of  Balderig,  affords  berths  for  yawls  ;  but  it  is  open 
to  the  north,  always  subject  to  a  heavy  ground 
swell,  and,  like  most  openings  on  the  coast  of  Mayo, 
gives  little  shelter  to  any  kind  of  craft.  Yet,  a(N 
cording  to  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  there  appears  a  tolerable 
opportunity  of  having  a  small  harbour^  by  running 
a  AoTt  pier  from  the  west  side  to  cover  a  cut  which 
might  be  made  through  the  beach  into  the  stream 
behind,  which  is  pretty  level  and  deep  for  near  half- 
a^mile  up  the  valley.,  and  would  therefore  be  a  toler- 
able harbour  if  the  entrance  could  be  kept  opeu.** 

BALDONGAN.     See  Baldukgak.'. 

BALDOYLE,  a  parish  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  CooWck,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,236 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,218;  in  1841, 1,100.  Houses 
205.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  183  L,  209;  in 
1841,  265.  Houses  42.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  shallow  sandy  estuary  of  Portniar- 
nock,  immediately  west  of  Howth,and  about  16  miles 
north-east  of  Dublin.  Though  the  immediate  sea- 
board is  sandy  and  bleak,  the  interior  exhibits  the 
fertility  and  lusciousness  which  so  generally  charac- 
terize the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  aggre- 
gate quality  of  the  land  is  good.  Dermod  Mac- 
morough,  the  King  of  Leinster,  who  invited  the 
Anglo-Normans  to  Ireland,  aud  w1k>  founded,  in 
1166,  the  priory  of  All  Saints  in  Dublin,  granted  to 
that  monastic  establishment  the  manor  of  Baldoyle, 
with  all  its  serfs  and  farmers  I  In  1369,  Sir  WiU 
liam  de  Windsor,  lord-justice  of  Ireland,  held  a  par- 
liament at  Baldoyle.  The  village  stands  on  the 
Portmarnock  estuary,  about  half-a-miie  north  of  the 
road  which  leads  eastward  from  Dublin  to  Howth. 
It   has   a  neat  and  comparatively  comfortable  ap« 
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pearance ;  and  U  much  frequented  in  summer  as  a 
marine  watering[-p1ace.  Little  trade  exists.  Its 
harbour  is  nearly  dry  ;  admits  boats  only  before  last 
quarter  flood  ;  and  experiences  an  average  tidal  rise 
of  about  12  feet.  Yet  there  are  f^ood  landing-places, 
with  conveniences  for  drying  neU  ;  and  a  few  wher- 
ries  and  $:ma(*ks  employ  about  100  men  in  the  fish- 
eries. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  stands  in  the 
village ;  and  the  parish-church,  now  an  utter  ruin, 
though  picturoiique,  stands  about  a  mile  distant. 
Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  1,009 ; 

in  1841,  835.     Homes  163 This  parish  is  a  curacy 

in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice 
of  HowTH  :  which  see.  The  corporation  of  Dublin 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  parish,  and  having  let 
it  tithe-free,  the  incumbent  of  Howth  was  currently 
regarded  as  having  no  right  to  any  emolument  from 
the  parish  ;  but,  in  1837*  he  is  officially  reported  to 
have  obtained  information  from  recent  discoveries 
which  appeared  to  entitle  him  to  the  tithes.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cbapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Howth  and  Kin- 
teely  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  jointly  with  them,  ha^  3  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  85,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,053;  and  3  daily  schools — ^2  of 
which  were  each  salaried  with  J^35  from  the  National 
Board,  and  served  ret^pectively  for  males  and  for  fe- 
males— had  on  their  books  243  boys  and  219  girls. 
In  1840,  the  salaries  attached  to  the  National  schools 
were  only  £18  and  £17. 

6ALDRASHANE,  Balltrahhane,  Stngens- 
TowN,  or  St.  Johnstown,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  liOwer  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim,  and  partly  in 
the  I^iberties  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Len|;th,  4^  statute  miles  ;  breadth,  S| ;  area,  6,361 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,851;  in  1841,2,658.  Houses 
478.  Area  of  the  Antrim  section,  2,689  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,214;  in  1841,  1,112.  Hou<*e8  199.  Area 
of  the  Coleraine  section,  3,672  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,637;  in  1841.  1,546.  Houses  279.  The  surface 
is  piu-t  of  the  low  ground  along  the  river  Bann, 
immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Coleraine ;  it  con- 
tains no  mountain,  and  very  little  bog ;  and  is  nearly 
all  good  land,  capable  of  fine  cultivation. — The  de- 
mesnes are  Ballvveltin,  Clogfin,  Kirkistown,  and 
part  of  Board ville. — This  parish  U  a  rectory  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £350.  Gross  income,  £380;  nctt, 
£308  Os.  54d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  vicar- 
age and  the  rectory  were  formerly  held  separate, 
and  the  latter  was  appropriated  to  the  chancellor- 
ship  of  Connor;  but  they  became  united  under 
act  of  purliument  in  1831.  The  church  was  built 
in  1826,  by  nie:ins  of  a  grant  of  £830  15s.  4^d. 
from  the  late  Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ; 
attendance,  from  30  to  50.  Two  Presbyterian 
mceting-hou4es  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
350  and  400.  In  18:)4,  the  parishioners  couHisted 
of  116  Churchmen,  2.768  Presbyterians,  and  152 
Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were  at- 
tended, on  the  average,  bv  160  children ;  and  4 
daily  srhools^-oiie  of  which  was  parochial,  with  an 
assured  salary  of  £20  a-year  and  £2  from  the  rector 
— had  on  their  books  116  boys  and  59  girls.  In 
1840,  two  National  schools  at  Baldrashane and  Dam- 
head  were  attended  by  136  children,  and  aided  from 
the  Bohh!  with  respectively  £4  and  £2. 

BALDRASHANE,  a  grange,  in  the  Liberties  of 
Colfraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Pop,  in  1831, 
982;  in  1841.  not  separately  returned. 

BALDl'NGAN,  or  Baldonuan,  a  small  parish, 
5  miles  sonth-ea-it  of  Halbriggan,  in  the  barony  of 
Ki^t  Balrotherv,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  858 
aercs.     Pop.,  in   1831,  88;  in  1841,  118.     Hous«*fl 


19.  The  surface  extends  along  the  son-coa«t ;  and  the 
land  is,  in  general,  good.  A  splendid  and  capacious 
castle,  composed  entirely  of  flint,  stood  on  a  bold 
eminence  in  the  parish,  and  commanded  an  extensive 
and  thrilling  view  over  both  sea  and  land.  The 
ruins  not  long  ago  existed,  and  were  both  extensive 
and  strongly  picturesque.  At  the  west  end  rose  two 
square  towers,  to  dignify  and  protect  the  grand  en- 
trance ;  and  at  the  east  end  stood  two  towers  of  leas 
noble  aspect, — one  of  them  apparently  of  later  erec- 
tion than  the  great  body  of  the  pile,  and  carrying  up 
the  staircase  or  path  of  ascent  to  the  battlementn. 
The  castle  was  probablv  founded,  late  in  the  13th 
century,  by  the  Barnewa^l  family ;  it  soon  passed,  by 
marriage,  to  the  family  of  Bermingham  ;  and,  in  the 
18th  century,  it  was  again  aifected  by  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  transferred  to  the  Earls  of  Lowth. 
Previous  to  1635,  it  was  the  residence  of  Nicholas 
Fitz William,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  of 
Merzon ;  in  the  Carolist  war,  it  was  held  and  de- 
fended for  the  parliamentarians  by  C-olonel  Thomas 
Fitzwilliam,  the  son  of  Nicholas ;  and,  before  the 
close  of  that  war,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  royal- 
ists, dismantled,  and  partially  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. Archdall,  Grose,  and  a  crowd  of  scribblers 
in  their  train,  assert  that  Oliver  Cromwell  battered 
the  castle  from  his  ships;  while  others — aware 
perhaps  that  the  position  and  altitude  of  the  for- 
talice  with  relation  to  the  shore  rendered  such  an 
exploit  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible — say,  more 
cautiously,  that  he  attempted  to  batter  it  from  a 
neighbouring  hill.  A  tradition,  recorded  by  Arch- 
dall, that  the  castle  was  **  at  different  times  a  friary 
and  nunnery,"  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  but 
may  have  originated  in  the  fact,  that  an  establish- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Mr.  Brewer, 
describing  the  ruins  of  that  establishment  as  they 
existed  in  1824,  says,  **  At  a  very  short  distance 
[from  the  castle]  are  the  remains  of  a  church,  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  more  than  80  feet.  The 
steeple  is  a  curious  structure,  and  was  apparent!? 
designed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  defence  as  well 
as  that  of  religious  appropriation.  This  building  is 
a  tower  of  10  angles,  and  is  of  such  excellent  work- 
manship and  materials,  that  it  has  little  to  appre- 
hend from  the  hand  of  time,  if  left  free  from  the 
more  destructive  operations  of  man.  The  walls  of 
the  church  and  of  that  part  of  the  tower  which  is 
near  the  body  of  the  fabric,  have  perforations  about 
4  or  5  inches  square ;  probably  intended  for  open- 
ings to  musketry  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  J7th 
centurv.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  are  the  ruins 
of  buildings  which  may  have  l>een  u^ed  by  the  re- 
ligious fraternity  noticed  in  the  tradition  preserved 
in  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum." — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £52  4s  ;  nett, 
£48  5s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Ho\%ah.  The  rec- 
tor  is  non -resident.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £40. 
A  house  in  the  adioining  parish  of  Balrothery  it  u*ed 
as  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  In  1834.  the  par- 
ishioners were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  Wks 
neither  glebe-house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALDURROCK,  a  lugubriously  interesting  lo- 
cality, the  site  of  a  t^uppo^ed  ancient  city,  and  the 
scene  of  a  sort  of  necropolis,  on  the  we*it  coMt  of 
the  Mullet,  about  4  miles  south-west  of  Belmiillet, 
barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  In  a  great 
sandy  plain  along  the  feal)o»«rd,  occur  a  series  of  suuill 
circular  area^  stripped,  within  the  last  50  years,  of 
great  heaps  of  incumbent  sand,  and  disclosing  numer- 
ous antique  reli^rii  of  human  sepulture.  Two  of  the 
areas  arc  each  about  00  feet  in  circumference ;  one, 
about  120;   and  one,  about  30U.    J.   B.  Trottor, 
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Esq.,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1817,  mjs  respect-  i 
ing  one  of  the  smallest,  **  There  we  saw  vestiges  of 
stone  coffins,  formed  by  placing  large  flat  stones  at 
the  sides,  bottom  and  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  coffin, 
and  there  had  been  aUo  a  stone  lid.  When  first 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  the  skeletons  of  the 
dead  were  in  them.  They  were  scattered  after- 
wards.  Several  skulls,  and  some  remarkably  large 
thigh  and  other  bones,  apparently  long  preserved, 
were  lying  near  them."  Respectmg  the  one  of  120 
feet  in  circumference,  he  says,  **  In  the  centre  of  it 
was  a  round  kind  of  building,  10  feet  high,  and  full 
of  sand :  round  this,  were  stone-coffins,  skulls,  and 
hones  ;'*  respecting  the  largest,  he  says,  **  It  was 
once  enclosed  by  a  wall,  some  of  which  remained. 
A  diviiiion  had  been  made  into  two  parts  of  this 
spot,  and  one  head  or  grave  stone  stood  in  it. 
Skulls  were  scattered  around ;"  and  respecting  the 
whole,  he  states  on  the  authority  of  a  resident 
gentleman  who  ciceroned  him,  *'  that  on  the  first 
discovery  of  these  places*,  by  the  blowing  away  of 
the  sand,  the  interior  of  the  coffins  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  scorched  by  fire."  About  3 
furlongs  from  these  very  ancient  monuments,  is  the 
site  of  the  supposed  old  city  of  Baldurrock.  A  tra- 
dition prevails,  that  an  invading  army  of  an  early 
king  of  Munster  was  with  vast  slaughter,  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  at  the  place,  and  that  the  burying- 
grounds  were  formed  by  the  interment  of  his  slain 
troops.  But  the  sweepings  of  a  battle-field,  even 
in  civilized  times,  and  much  less  in  a  period  of  bar- 
barism, are  rarely,  perhaps  never,  accompanied  by 
the  observance  ot  any  very  formal  rites  of  sepulture, 
or  the  formation  ot  any  regular  cemetery.  Mr. 
Trotter,  acknowledging  himself  quite  at  fault  as  an 
antiquary,  and  adopting  the  notion,  which  some 
have  favoured,  of  a  quondam  continent  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, says,  *'  The  ancient  city  of  Baldurrock,  and 
these  cemeteries,  may  have  once  been  in  the  centre 
of  extended  lands ;  tor  marks  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea  are  evident.  Ireland  may  have  been 
joined  to  the  now  distant  islands,  or  formed  part  of 
the  Atlantic  continent,  which  gave  name  to  the  sea. 
•  *  These  are  conjectures ;  but  that  a  very  different 
state  of  things  existed  once  at  Baldurrock,  is  mani- 
fest.  The  mind  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the 
gloom  and  uncertainty  of  antiquity  with  pleasing 
and  tremulous  anxiety;  doubts  where  it  is  advanc- 
ing, yet  longs  to  proceed,  to  ascertain  what  it  hopes 
or  fears."  See,  for  traditions  and  remarks  respect- 
ing the  supposed  continent,  the  article  Ht-Brazil. 

BALDVVINSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Oarristown,  barony  of  West  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Area,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  218;  in 
1841,133.     Houses  23. 

BALDWINSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  and  near  the  head  of  Ballyteigue  bay,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Wexford  to  Clonmines,  2  miles  east  by  north  of 
Duncormuck.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  mansions  of 
Richfield  and  Brideswell, — the  latter,  the  residence 
of  Dowager  Lady  King. 

BAL£EK,  or  Belleek,  a  quoad  sacra  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  quoad 
iaera  parish  of  Loughgilly,  barony  of  Upper  Orior, 
CO.  Armagh,  Ulster.  See  Loughgillt.  The  vil- 
lage stands  3 J  miles  east  of  Newtown- Hamilton,  on 
the  road  from  that  town  to  Newry.  Area,  1 1  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  129;  in  1841,  112.  Houses  20. 
Length  of  the  parish,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area, 
•bout  5,000  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,396.  A  por- 
tion  of  the  surface  is  unreclaimed  ;  and  the  rest  is, 
in  general,  good  land — This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ar- 
mai^h.     Tithe  composition—being  that  of  tlie  tithes 


of  8  out  of  12  townlands  comprehended  in  the  partih 
-.£179  2s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £201  28.  3d. ;  nett, 
£191  Is.  2d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Lough^lly. 
The  church  was  built  in  1825,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£830  153.  4\d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  55  in  winter,  95  in  sum- 
mer. A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  between  300  and  400.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended,  in  summer,  by  700;  and  is 
grouped  with  another  chapel  in  Loughgilly,  and  one 
in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballymoyer,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  In  1834,  the  par- 
iiihioners  consisted  of  316  Churchmen,  958  Presby- 
terians, and  2,149  Roman  Catholics;  3  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  133 
to  143  children ;  and  5  dailv  schools  ha!d  on  their 
books  159  boys  and  110  girls.  One  of  the  daily 
schools  was  aided  with  £1  a-year  from  the  curate, 
and  a  free  house  ;  two  others,  with  small  premiums 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  the  same 
two,  vrith  respectively  £8  and  £9  from  the  Society 
for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

BALFEIGHAN,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Deece  and  of  co.  Meath, 
and  about  a  mile  north  of  Kilcock,  Leinster. 
Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,617  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  155;  in  1841,  152.  Houses  23. 
The  land  is  of  second-rate  quality.  The  surface  is 
drained  by  Rye  Water,  touched  by  the  Royal  Canal, 
and  partially  adorned  with  Piercetown  demesne. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath ; 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ruddoms- 
town:  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £87  138. 
9jd.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU  amounted  to  6,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  132 ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALGALLEY  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  4  miles  north  by 
west  of  Larne,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  Cairn-castle,  and  the  old  seat  of  the 
Shaw  family.  The  coast  here,  and  northward  to 
Glenarm,  is  singularly  grand  and  impressive;  and 
the  hard  chalk-cliffs  of  which  it  consists  are  tra- 
versed, a  very  little  above  high  watermark,  by  the 
elaborate  new  road  lately  formed  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works, 

BALGREE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilskeer* 
barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  1831.  77. 

BALGRIFFIN.     See  Beloriffin. 

BALISAKEERY,  Ballisakeert,  or  Baxxt- 
8AKEBRT,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley  and  of  co.  Mayo,  and  2|  miles 
south-east  of  Killalla,  Connaught.  LengUi,  4^ 
miles;  breadth,  S^;  area,  12,692  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,5,993;  in  1841,6,034.  Houses  1,035.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Moy ;  consists,  over  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  area,  of 
waste  and  bcM^gy  land  ;  and  is  traversed  north  wiurd 
by  the  road  from  Ballina  to  Killalla — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £193  4s.,  and  the  recto- 
rial for  £175  78.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated 
to  the  deanery  of  Killalla.  The  vicarages  of  Balis* 
akeery  and  Rathrea,  [see  Rathrea,]  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Balisakeery.  Length,  7i  miles;  breadth, 
3;  area,  15,422  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Gross 
income,  £307  4s. ;  nett,  £265  8s.  Id.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £946  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sitting  400 ;  average  attendance,  90l 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2,000 ;  and  is  served  by  two  officiates,  one  of  whom 
officiates  also  at  the  chapel  of  Kiltine.  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  meeting-hoiises,  are 
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attended  by  respectively  90,  45.  and  25.  tn  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  715  Churchmen,  11 
Protestant  Dissenter?,  and  5,423  Roman  Catholics  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  807  Church- 
men, 31  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  7,5S76  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union— 7  of 
which  were  in  Balisakeery — had  on  their  books  390 
boys  and  287  ffirls.  One  of  the  Balisakeery  schools 
w:is  aided  with  £14  a-year  and  a  house  from  Miss 
Knox  of  Rappa;  one  with  j620  certain,  and  £\0 
conditional,  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  one 
with  £2  from  Archdeacon  Verschoyle,  and  a  gradu* 
ated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
and  two  with  respectively  £12  and  £14  from  the  Bap- 
tist Society.  The  National  Board,  in  1840,  had  a 
school  at  Mullyftirrv;  and,  in  1839,  granted  £73 
10s.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school- 
houAe  at  Rath^lass. 

K  ALL,  or  Ballagh,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  The  village  stands  7}  miles 
east-south-east  of  Castlebar,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Strokcstown.  Though  much  spoken  of  by  ancient 
chroniclers,  it  is  now  a  small  collection  of  poor 
houses,  and  continues  to  draw  notice  only  by  con- 
taining a  round  tower  and  some  prostrate  ruins  of  an 
old  church,  and  by  being  the  scene  of  some  extraor- 
dinary periodical  rites  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry.  The  round  tower  has  lost  its 
upper  part,  and  is  now  no  more  than  about  50  feet 
high.  The  church  ruins,  in  its  vicinity,  are  small, 
plain,  and  constructed  of  the  same  kind  of  stones  and 
workmanship  as  the  tower.  Dr.  M* Parian,  the 
author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mayo,  con- 
tends that  the  village  received  its  name  from,  being 
a  place  where  the  heathen  god  Baal  was  worshipped, 
and  notices,  in  the  following  terms,  the  periodical 
rites  which  it  continues  to  witness :  *'  This  Ball  is 
to  this  day  a  most  extraordinary  place  of  supersti- 
tious worship.  Here  are  a  couple  of  small  chapels 
vaulted  over  a  nver,  which  runs  through  the  town; 
and  once  a-year,  I  think  in  autumn,  immense  swarms 
of  people  crowd  from  all  parts  to  perform  certain 
circuits  and  evolutions  on  their  knees,  dropping,  as 
they  proceed  in  describing  those  figures,  a  certain 
number  of  beads  to  various  intentions,  and  in  expia- 
tion of  various  sins ;  but  the  day  closes  most  cheer- 
fully in  eating  and  drinking.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  lives 
just  at  the  town,  a<;sured  me  that  not  less  than  300 
sheep  are  consumed  at  this  festival."  Archdall,  who 
must  very  often  be  read  with  considerable  variations 
upon  his  language,  says  that  an  abbey  was  built  and 
presided  over  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Mochua  or 
Cronan.  In  1840-41,  the  dispensary  of  Ball  and 
Ballyglass,  belonging  to  the  Castlebar  Poor-law 
union,  received  £158  19s.,  expended  £158  9s.,  made 
5,236  dispensations  of  medicine,  and  served  for  a 
district  of  37,154  acres,  with  11,888  inhabitants. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  11,  Sept.  4,  and  Nov.  7. 
Area  of  the  village,   14  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  343; 

in   1841,   502.     Houses  99 The   parish   declines 

southward  from  the  extremity,  or  outer  edge  of  the 
basin,  which  is  drained  to  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ; 
it  forms  part  of  what  are  called  the  plains  of  Mayo ; 
and,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  it  consists  of  excel- 
lent land.  Athavallie,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F. 
Lynch  Blouse,  Hart.,  adjoins  the  village.  Length  of 
the  parish,  4  miles;  breadth,  3|.  Area,  5,509  acres, 
1  rood,  25  perches, — of  which  90  acres,  26  perches, 
are  water.     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,586;  in  1841,   1,934. 

Houses  331 This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 

Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £175.  The  rectories  of 
Ball,  MiNOLA,  and  Rosrlee,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ball,  and  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Tuam.     Length,  5  miles; 


breadth,  4.  Grots  income,  j6406  Us.  ;  nett,  £878 
16s.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice  com- 
prehended, till  a  few  years  ago,  not  only  its  present 
parishes,  but  also  those  of  Drum,  Ballintubber,  and 
Towaghty ;  it  derived  from  the  latter  parishes  one- 
third  of  their  tithes ;  and  it  had  in  one  of  them  its 
place  of  worship.  See  Drum.  The  union,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  no  church;  but,  in  1884, 
public  worship  was  conducted  during  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  Court-house  of  Ball,  hr 
a  resident  clergyman,  who  was  unconnected  with 
the  benefice ;  and,  in  1836,  a  curate  was  employed  at 
a  salary  of  £34  12s.  3|d.  Attendance,  about  25. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  ot 
from  500  to  700,  and  is  linked  with  Balcarra  chapel 
in  Drum,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment. In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  of  Ball  parish 
amounted  to  20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,682; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  77,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,937;  2  hedge-schools  in  the  parish 
had  on  their  books  68  boys  and  22  girls ;  and  these, 
with  4  other  daily  schools  in  the  union,  had  261  boys 
and  130  girls. 

BALLAGH,  or  Belouoh,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Clonoulty,  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagh,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  400;  in  1841,  217.  Houses  33.  Post  town, 
Thurles. 

BALLAGH,  or  Fctnchbon,  a  lake  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Its  length  is  about  2  miles.  Two  small 
streams  enter  on  the  north-west;  and  all  surplus 
waters  are  supposed  to  pass  through  swallow  boles 
into  subterranean  channels.  The  lake  embosoms 
some  islands,  and  occasionallv  insulates  a  large  pro* 
montory.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  islands,  and  ot  an 
eastern  screen  of  hills,  the  sheet  of  water  is  tame 
and  almost  repulsive ;  its  shores  being  all  bare,  and, 
except  on  the  east,  stretching  away  in  low,  marshy 
flats. 

QALLAGHADIREEN,  a  post  town  in  the  par- 
ish  of  Kilcoleraan,  l>arony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  border  of  a 
projecting  wing  of  the  county,  and  on  the  road 
from  Longford  to  Ballina,  14  miles  north-west  of 
Tulsk,  and  14  east-south-east  of  Swineford.  The 
surrounding  country,  especially  toward  Swineford, 
is  prevailingly  boggy,  bleak,  and  desolate.  The 
appearance  ot  the  town  itself,  too,  is  poor,  and  by 
no  means  inviting.  Here  is  a  regular  and  generally 
occupied  barrack.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  25,  May 
1,  June  23,  Aug.  1,  Sept.  7,  Nov.  1,  and  Dec.  22. 
In  1842,  the  Ballaghadireen  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital 
of  £3,610,  circuUted  £18.941  in  4,108  loans,  cleared 
£211  17s.  lOd.,  and  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, £138  15s.;  but  it  also  expended  a  part  of  it4 
profits  in  payment  of  an  agriculturist,  under  protest 
of  the  Loan  Fund  Board.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary 
in  the  town,  under  the  Castlerea  Poor-loan  union, 
received  £92,  expended  £81  13s.  lOd.,  made  2,521 
dispensations  of  medicine,  and  served  for  a  district 
of  53,526  acres,  with  16,942  inhabitants.  Area  of 
the  town,  42  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,147 ;  in  1841, 
1,342.     Houses  202. 

BALLAGHAN.     See  Bellaoan. 

BALLAGHKEEN,  a  maritime  barony  of  eo. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gorey;  on  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel;  on  the 
south  by  Wexford-harbour,  which  separates  it  from 
Forth;  and  on  the  south- we»t  and  we»t  by  the  river 
Slaney,  which  divides  it  from  Sbelmalier  and  Scare- 
walsh.  Its  length  north-north-eastward  is  16  miles; 
its  breadth  east-soutb-eastwani  is  8j  miles ;  and  its 
area  is  86,5^  acres;  of  which  139  acres  are  tideway. 
Its  surface  is  a  series  of  gently  SHTlling  hills  and 
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some  beautiful  valea ;  it  abounds  in  raarl,  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain;  its  low  and  flat  grounds  are  allu- 
vial, and  its  rocks  are  all  secondary :  its  coast-line, 
except  along  Wexford  harbour,  has  scarcely  an  in- 
dentation, or  even  a  sinuosity  — This  barony  con- 
tains the  extra-parochial  district  of  Tara  HiU,  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaslaney,  Donaghmore,  Kil- 
cavan,  Kiltrisk,  St.  Margaret^s,  Templeshannon,  Kil- 
cormuck,  Kilmichaelogue,  Monamolin,  and  Skreen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardamine,  Bally, 
huskard.  Bally valdon,  Ballyvalew,  Castle-ellis,  Eder- 
mine,  Kilancooly,  Rillenagh,  Killila,  Rillisk,  KiU 
muckridge,  Kilmalogue,  Kiliiemanagh,  Kiltennel, 
and  Melina.  Pop.,  in  1831.  27,867;  in  1841, 31,249. 
Houses  5,400.  Families  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 4,110;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,177; 
in  other  pursuits  ^l*  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,713;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2.391 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  5,344.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,675;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  4,284 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  6,750. 

BALLAGHKEEN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyhuskard,  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Afca,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  132. 
Houses  22. 

BALLAGIIMOON,  a  small  parish  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moon,  and 
of  CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  lies  3  miles  south- west 
by  south  of  Castle-Dermot,  and  is  bisected  bv  the 
road  between  that  town  and  Carlo w.  Lengto,  H 
mile ;  breadth,  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  area,  2,178 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  311  ;  in  1841,  308.     Houses 

48 This  pariah  is  a  rectory,  and  a  component  part 

of  the  benefice  of  Castle-Dermot  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  ^110.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  II,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  307 ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLAGHTOBIN.     See  Ballytobin. 

BALLAGHY.     See  Bellaghy. 

BALLANACOURTY.     See  Ballinacourtv. 

BALLANE,  or  Bullane,  a  parish  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Loughrea,  4^  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Loughrea,  co.  Galway.  Con- 
naught.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1|;  area,  1,729 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  551 ;  in  1841,  445.  Houses 
70.     Both  the  arable  and  the  pasture  lands  are  of  a 

very  superior  description This  parish  is  a  vicarage 

and  a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcolgan 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  The  vica- 
rial tithes  are  compounded  for  £12,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £35 ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
bendary of  Annacalla  and  the  sacrist  of  Kilmacduagh 
cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  450,  and  is  united  to  the  Clonfert  chapel 
of  Killane  at  Newtown,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rochial arrangement.  In  1834,  the  parii^hioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  daily  school,  held  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  was  attended  by  45  boys 
and  25  girls. 

BALLARD,  a  promontory  or  headland  in  the 
barony  of  Ibrickane,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  forms 
part  of  a  bold  and  precipitous  piece  of  coast,  and  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg 
bay,  and  14^  miles  north-east  of  Loop  Head  light- 
house. 

BALLEE,  or  Bally,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lecale,  about  2  miles  south-east  of  Downpatrick, 
on  the  way  thence  to  Ardglass,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  6,428  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,118;  in  1841,  2,255.  Houses  4as. 
'i'be  civil  parish,  as  constituted  previous  to  181^4, 
included  two  districts  now  united  to  Saul  and  Ard- 


glass. Pop.,  in  ia3U  of  the  whole,  2,444 ;  of  the 
part  now  united  to  Saul,  ISO;  and  of  the  pait 
now  united  to  Ardglass,  190.  '*  A  perpetual  cure  of 
the  same  name,*'  says  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues 
Report,  "had  been  established  within  the  rectory 
of  Bailee,  which  parish  was  appropriated  to  the. 
deanery  of  Down;  but  by  order  in  council  of  31st 
Oct.,  1834,  the  rector vof"^ Bailee  was  disunited  from 
the  deanery;  and  said  rectory,  with  the  perpetual 
cure  thereof,  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct 
parish,  severing  therefrom  the  tithe  composition 
arising  from  and  out  of  the  townlands  of  Slieve- 
nagriddle,  Loughmoy,  Carrownacow,  Ballyrenan, 
Ballyallen,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Ballynacross  in 
Bailee  parish,  and  annexing  same  for  ever  to  the 
foresaid  deanery;  but,  providing  that  the  cure  of 
souls  within  said  townlands  shall  continue  to  belong 
to  the  rectory  of  Bailee.  The  two  townlands  of 
Jordanscrew  and  Kildarescrew,  with  the  tithe  com- 
position, and  cure  of  souls  therein,  were,  by  said 
order,  disunited  from  Bailee  parish,  and  annexed  to 
the  perpetual  cure  of  Ardglass,  to  which  cure  was 
also  annexed  the  tithe  composition  arising  from  Bal- 
lyhoii'set  townland,  situate  m  Bailee  parish, — provid- 
ing, however,  that  the  cure  of  souls  within  Bally- 
hosset  townland  shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bailee;  and  by  the  order  aforesaid,  the 
townland  of  Ballystokes,  with  the  tithe  composition 
and  cure  of  souls  thereof^  was  disunited  from  Bailee 
parish,  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  parish  of  Saul." 
The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  good  arable 
quality.  Slievenagriddle,  on  the  north  border,  has 
an  altitude  of  414  feet — This  rectory  is  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Tithe  composition  of 
the  rector's  portion,  £340  13s.  2d.;  of  the  dean  of 
Down's  portion,  £146  7s.  O^d. ;  of  the  curate  of  Ard- 
glass's  portion,  £97  7s.  4jd.;  of  the  rector  of  Saul's 
portion,  £14  68.  1  l^d.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
£354 13s.  2d. ;  nett,  £302  Os.  7d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  was  built  in  1740;  but  from  what 
funds,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  180;  attend- 
ance 60.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  100  to  200;  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  100;  and  the  latter  is  clustered  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  with  Larqua 
and  Strangford  chapels  in  Ballyculter.  In  1834.  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  contained  255  Churchmen,  518 
Presbyterians,  and  1,364  Roman  Catholics;  and  had 
a  National  school,  a  parochial  school,  and  4  other 
daily  schools,  on  whose  books  were  213  boys  and 
174  girls.  See  Ardglass  and  Saul.  In  1839,  the 
National  Board  granted  £96  toward  the  building 
and  fitting  up  of  a  school-house  at  Ballycruttle ;  and 
in  1840,  they  had  one  school  at  Bailee  on  a  salary 
of  £10,  and  another  at  Slievenagriddle  on  a  salary 
of  £4. 

BALLEEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy, 
about  2  miles  north-west  of  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Area,  2,559  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  837> 
Houses  127.     The  Pop.  Returns  for  1831  state  the 

f>op.  then  at  1,629,  and  appear  to  include  under  Bal- 
een  the  parishes  also  of  Sheffin  and  Coolcashin. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report  links  these 
three  parishes  together,  yet  exhibits  them  separately, 
and  assigns  to  Bulleen,  ;n  1831,  a  pop.  of  only  157* 
The  Public  Instruction  Reports  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report,  yet  omit  the 
name  Balleen,  and  use  that  of  Clontubrit.  To 
complete  this  confusion,  other  works  represent  Bal- 
leen and  Clontubrit  as  quite  separate  parishes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  make  them  one  in  sta- 
tistics. All  confusion,  however,  has  been  terminated 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  highest  ground  baa 
ao  altitude  of  635  feet.  The  demesnes  are  those  of 
l-'oyle  House  and  Elm  wood    Lodge.     Ballytpelliui 
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Spa  h  on  the  west  border.  See  Ballt8PEU.an. 
The  castle  of  Balleen,  an  imposing  ruin,  and  once 
a  phiee  of  considerable  extent  and  strength,  crowns 
a  slowly  ascending  yet  rather  lofty  hill,  and  over- 
looks  a  richly  cultivated  and  beautifully  diversified 
expanse  of  country.  The  edifice  is  of  various  dates ; 
it  is  said  by  tradition  never  to  have  been  com- 
pleted,  and  it  consisted,  when  in  its  prime,  of  two 
towers,  an  intervening  large  hall,  a  fine  eastern 
wing,  an  inner  and  outer  ballium,  and  the  several 
offices  of  a  large  castle,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
deep  fosse,  which  was  tilled  from  an  adjoining  stream. 
The  walls  of  the  ballium  are  partly  overthrown,  and 
lie  in  large  prostrate  masses ;  and  where  they  are  in 
any  degree  preserved,  they  exhibit  large  square  loop* 
holes,  suitable  to  small  early  artillery.  Excepting 
these  and  the  two  towers,  all  the  castle,  its  halls  and 
vaulted  chambers,  are  now  a  confused  mass  of  rub- 
l)ish ;  and  **  as  if  to  mock  at  the  departed  grandeur 
of  the  place,  a  hovel  has  arisen  within  its  fallen 
courts,  and  includes  the  ancient  portal  through 
which  often  passed  with  goodly  retinue  many  a  noble 
chieftain  of  the  ButlA*  race."  The  north-west  tower, 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  seems  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  14th  century;  it  was  the  keep 
of  tiie  original  ibrtalice,  and  it  consisted  of  four 
stories,  one  of  which  was  vaulted.  The  other  tower 
i<i,  as  to  its  mere  masonry,  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation ;  it  was  built  in  the  year  [453  by  the 
fifth  Eurl  of  Ormonde,  a  powerful  noble,  and  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henr^"  VI. ;  and  its  windows,  with  grace- 
ful label-mouhhiig^i,  mullions,  and  transoms,  partly 
overhung  and  interlacx'd  with  ivy.  are  of  elegant  con- 
struction. The  castle  was  a  principal  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Ormonde,  and  was  probably  designed  by 
the  fifth  Eiirl  to  be  extended  and  beautified  into  a 
reMdence  befitting  his  high  rank  and  power.  Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald,  the  lady  of  the  eighth  Earl,  and  a 
person  of  extraordinary  encTgy  of  character,  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  made  additions  to  the  edifice; 
and  the  neighbouring  peasantry  still  point  out  the 
*  chair'  of  *  Peg  G.irrct,'  or  *  Maugluid  ni  Gearodh,' 
the  names  by  which  they  designate  the  lady.  In 
]t>UO,  the  castle,  along  with  the  fortalices  of  Athna- 
orlar  and  Mountgarret,  was  taken  by  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Oimonde,  from  the  Count  Mountgarret,  then  in 
rebellion;  and  it  eventually  suffered  dismantling  and 
dilapidation  from  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. — Balleen 
i»  a  vicarage  and  a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Au(;H(>urk  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Its 
vicarial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Coolcashin,  are 
compounded  for  £54  1 6s.  8d. ;  and  its  rectorial 
tithes — the  rtnitorial  tithes  of  *  Clontubrit'-— jointly 
with  those  of  Coolcashin,  are  compounded  for  £109 
13>.  4^(1,  and  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Sl  Canice,  Kilkenny.  The  Roman  Catholic 
c!iapi>l  has  an  attendance  of  '200;  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement  is  grou|)ed  with  the 
chapels  ui  Coolcashin  and  Lisdowney.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  C-atholics,  and  there 
was  no  school. 

li ALLEN V ALLEY  (Thk^,  or  Ballinavelley, 
a  streamlet  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  cx>. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  An  extraordinary,  but  ephe- 
meral fame  which  it  acquired,  in  connection  with 
the  di^covery  of  native  gold,  belongs  rather  to  the 
mountain  of  Croghan-Kinshela  than  to  it.  See 
Croghax. 

BALLIBAY.     See  Bally  bay. 

BALLIBOFEY      See  Ballybofky. 

BALLICKMOYLER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killcban,  barony  of  Slieveniargy,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  249;  in  1841, 
2U4.  Houses  48.  It  stands  aibout  5  mites  south  by 
\v;.'^t  of  Athy.     Its  houses,  compared  with  those  of 


many  other  villages,  are  tolerably  good  and  comfort- 
able. Being  the  only  village  in  the  barony,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  disturbed  district,  it  suffered  lo 
grievously  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  that  its  market 
was  destroyed,  and  half  of  its  houses  were  made  a 
heap  of  ruins.  It  has  a  patent  for  a  weekly  market, 
and  for  fairs  on  March  15  and  Nov.  11.  In  1839-40, 
a  dispensary  here,  under  the  Carlow  Poor-law  union, 
received  £96,  expended  ^103  lOs.,  made  1,050  dis. 
pensations  of  medicine  to  709  patients,  and  served 
for  a  district  of  16,537  acres,  with  7,396  inhabitants. 
Contiguous  to  the  village  is  the  seat  of  Cooper-hill. 

BALLINA,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy,  and  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Moy,  5  mile»  south  of  the  point  where 
that  stream  begins  to  expand  into  Killalla  bay,  9 
miles  north  of  Foxford,  29  miles  west-south-west  of 
Sligo,  54  north-west  of  Tulsk,  and  116  from  Dub- 
lin by  way  of  Bovle  and  Banada,  118}  by  way  of 
Longford  and  Ballaghadireen,  and  12(^  by  way  of 
Boyle  and  Ballysadare.  On  approaching  it  trom 
Banada,  and  clearing  the  glen  of  Lough  Talt,  the 
traveller  gradually  opens  the  dismal  waste  of  bog 
around  the  north  base  of  the  Lurgan  hills ;  but  on 
advancing,  he  descries  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  plain  from  Ballma  to  Sligo,  intersected 
and  wooed  along  the  north  by  the  arms  and  bosom 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  screened  on  the  south  by  tbo 
Lurgan  hills,  overhung  on  the  west  by  the  wild  and 
lofty  uplands  of  Erris,  climbing  away  to  the  dome 
of  the  monarch  mountain  Nepbin,  and  both  varie- 
gated and  embellished  on  the  east  by  fertile,  culti- 
vated, and  picturesque  hills  which  blend  ivith  the 
mural  eliffs  of  Benbulben.  The  approach  by  way  of 
Ballaghadireen  and  Foxford  leads  almost  uniformly 
through  a  poor,  moorish,  dreary  country,  and  offers 
little  relief  to  the  eye  till  the  banks  of  the  Moy  are 
reached  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
approach  by  way  of  Ballysadare,  or  from  Sligo  and 
Ulster,  conducts  for  a  great  distance  along  an  alter- 
nation of  brief  fairy  ^pots  and  large  sheets  of  semi- 
wilderness  ;  but,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Eraser, 
*'  Within  five  miles  of  Hallina,  we  pass,  at  about  a 
mile  from  the  road,  Cottlestown,  the  old  seat  of  CoL 
Kirkwood,  and,  at  two  miles,  close  on  the  shore, 
and  near  the  singularly  formed  and  extensive  range* 
of  sand  hills  which  are  clustered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Moy,  are  Scurmore  and  Moy  view  cottages,  the 
latter  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Hon.  Col. 
Wingfield.  The  arid  sand  hills,  partially  covered 
with  sea-bent,  and  tenanted  only  by  rabbits  and  sea- 
birds,  while  they  are  highly  injurious  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Moy,  break  and  diversify  its  lucid  waters, 
and,  from  their  picturesque  outlines,  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  Moyview  and  Scurmore,  and  several 
other  villas  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  *  *  As 
we  approach  Ballina,  the  aspect  of  the  country  im- 
proves, the  extensive  plantations  of  Belleek  Manor, 
the  seat  of  Col.  Knox  Gore,  crowning  the  left  bankjt 
of  the  Moy,  and  emlio^^oming  his  modern  beautiful 
Elizabethan  mansion ;  Belleek-castle,  the  residence 
of  Edward  Ilowley,  E»q.,  which  tops  the  Knoll  over- 
hanging the  river;  the  Moy,  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  rivers,  with  its  ample  and  picturesque  tributary, 
the  Bunree,  ru>hing  over  its  rocky  bed  ;  the  spacious 
bridges,  with  their  broad  avenues ;  the  town  rising, 
on  the  opi>osite  banks  of  the  river,  with  Nephin,  tho 
mo&t  gigantic  of  our  mountains, — are  all  seen  in  suc- 
cession, and  fully  recompense  us  for  the  bleak  un- 
wooded  bcene  we  have  ju^t  traversed.'* 

The  town  it>elf  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  its 
fine  site,  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  scenic  character 
of  its  environs.  ICxccptiiig  l>allina>loj  and  \V«!.>t* 
port,  no  town  in  Connaught  excels  it  ia  cleanUiuMs, 
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neatnesA,  regularity,  occasional  embellishinent,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  every  offensive  property. 
The  Moy,  while  sweeping  past  it,  separates  the 
county  of  Mayo  from  a  wing  or  projection  of  the 
county  of  Sligo;  and  bears  on  its  right  bank  the 
beautiful  and  more  ancient  town  of  Ardnarbe  : 
which  see.  Ballina,  in  the  large  and  popular  sense, 
includes  botb  Ballina  proper  and  Ardnaree ;  and 
thus  understood,  is  the  third  in  bulk  and  commercial 
importance  of  the  towns  of  Connaught,  being  in- 
ferior in  these  properties  only  to  Galway  and  Sligo, 
just  as  in  attraction  it  is  inferior  only  to  Westport 
and  Ballinasloe.  Two  bridges  connect  the  two 
parts  of  the  town ;  one  of  these,  if  it  have  not 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  been  replaced  by 
a  new  erection,  is  a  very  fine  old  structure  of  16 
arches ;  and  above  it  are  considerable  rapids  and  a 
»almon-weir,  where  salmon  are  caught  in  such  plenty 
that  an  annual  rental  of  £1,000  is  said  to  be  paid 
for  the  fishery.  See  Mo7.  A  straight  and  terraced 
street  of  BalUna  proper  runs  parallel  with  the  river ; 
is  rather  neatly  edificed ;  is  the  chief  seat  of  local 
business;  and  possesses  shops  and  houses  which 
would  be  creditable  to  any  town.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles;  and, 
though  far  from  wanting  the  patches  and  lines  of 
mere  cabins,  or  poor  single-floored  cottages  which 
so  abound  in  Irish  second-rate  towns,  they  exhibit 
very  consideiable  aggregate  pretensions  in  domestic 
architecture.  Great  improvements,  too,  have  been 
very  recentlv  effected.  A  court-house  is  the  most 
noticeable  civil  public  building.  The  ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  statistics 
connected  with  them,  are  partly  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle Ardnaree,  and  will  be  fully  exhibited  in  the 
article  Rilmorgmoy. 

Ballina  is  the  head  of  a  Poor-law  union,  in 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  The  dispensary 
districts  of  the  union  are  Ballina,  Belmullet,  Bing- 
hamston,  Castleconnor,  Crossmolina,  Killalla,  and 
part  of  Dromore- West ;  and,  excepting  the  latter, 
the  chief  part  of  which  is  in  Sligo  union,  they  com- 
prehend an  area  of  579,679  acres,  with  95,962 
inhabitants.  In  1839-40,  the  Ballina  dispensary 
received  £184  Is.  3d.,  expended  £182  19s.  lid., 
administered  to  1,965  patients,  and  served  for  a 
district  of  75,030  acres,  with  a  population  of  22,030. 
In  the  same  year,  a  fever  hospital  in  the  town  had 
188  intern  patients,  received  £115  15.s.  5d.,  and 
expended  £161  13s.  O.Jd. ;  it  was  originally  a  dwell- 
ing-house; and  it  contains  only  11  beds,  but  is 
capable  of  containing  16.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Poor-law  union,  at  least  one-third,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  dispensary.  This  Poor-law  union  ranks 
as  the  112th,  and  was  declared  on  July  3d,  1840. 
Its  area  is  507,154  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 1 15,030. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop., 
in  18)1,  are,  in  co.  Sligo,  Ardnaree,  6,613;  Dro- 
more-West,  3,330 ;  Easkey,6,129;  Rilglass,  4,356 ; 
and  Castle-Connor,  3,871  ; — and  in  co.  Mayo,  Bal- 
lina, 1 '2,858 :  Backs,  6,606;  A tty mass,  3,276 ;  Kil- 
garvan,  4,230  ;  Ballisakeery,  5.993  ;  KillalU,  7,054 ; 
Lacken,  7,587 ;  BallycaRtle.  4,110;  Kilfian.  7,637 ; 
Crossmolina,  11.479;  Belmullet,  10,742;  and  Bing- 
bamstowjji,  9,159.  The  number  of  ex-ofRcio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  1 1  and  33 ;  and  of 
the  latter,  4  are  returned  by  the  division  of  Ballina, 
3  each  by  the  divisions  of  Crossmolina,  Belmullet, 
and  Bingbamstown,  2  each  bv  the  divisions  of  Ard- 
naree, Backs,  Easkcy,  Ballisakeery,  Killalla,  Lacken, 
and  Kiltian,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is 
£96,221  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  | 
23,868 ;  and  of  the  latter,  6,(X)2  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £  1 , — 5,072,  not  exceeding  | 


£2,-^,062,  not  exceeding  £3,-2,780,  not  exceed- 
ing  £4, — and  1,612,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  I6th,  1840, — to 
be  completed  in  April  1842,^to  cost  £9,400  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,960  for  fittingn 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  8  acres,  15 
perches,  purchased  for  ^'620, — and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  1,200.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
union  up  to  Feb.  6th,  1843,  amounted  to  ^'1,285 
I8s.  2^, ;  and  the  workhouse,  at  that  date,  was  not 
opened. 

**  In  point  of  trade,  extent,  population,  and  im- 
provement," says  Mr.  Eraser,  "  Ballina  is  the  third 
town  in  the  large  county  of  Mayo ;  and,  but  for  the 
impediments  which  the  sand  banks  present  to  the 
navigation  of  the  estuary,  would  rank  much  higher 
than  it  does  as  an  export  town.  Its  trade,  however, 
has  increased  much;  and  a  little  is  still  done  in 
coarse  linens.  *  *  From  the  excellent  fishing  the 
Moy  affords,  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
fishery,  and  its  proximity  to  Lough  Conn,  Ballina  is 
the  resort  of  many  anglers  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. It  is  also  the  principal  road  to  the  wild  district 
of  Erris,  and  a  considerable  thoroughfare ;  the  cross 
mail-coaches  to  Sligo  and  Castlebar,  the  mail-cars 
to  Foxford,  Crossmolina,  and  Killalla,  starting  from 
it/'  This  summary  account,  though  apparently 
flattering,  falls  considerably  within  the  truth.  No 
other  town  in  Mayo  equals  Ballina  in  population ; 
and  only  Westport  competes  with  it,  and  does  so 
with  no  remarkable  amount  of  superiority,  in  either 
seaward  or  inland  commerce.  The  Moy  is  navi- 
gable to  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  brings  the 
tide  np  quite  to  the  bridges.  During  a  series  of 
years  preceding  1833,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly 
of  grain,  amounted  annually  to  about  10,000  tons ; 
and,  though  they  suffered  serious  diminution  in  that 
year  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  house  in 
the  trade,  they  immediately  afterwards  resumed  their 
former  amount.  In  1835,  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£70,568,  and  consisted  of  8,839^  tons  of  com  and  meal, 
453|  tons  of  provisions,  40  tons  of  kelp,  6|  tons  of 
untanned  hides,  and  6  tons  of  feathers ;  and  the  imports 
were  valued  at  £13,532,  and  consisted  of  600  tons  of 
coaU,  1,700  barrels  of  herrings,  and  various  quantities 
of  British  and  foreign  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  hard- 
ware, mahogany,  and  other  timber,  wheat,  slates, 
sugar,  coffee,  salt,  spirits,  tinned  plates,  glass,  earthen* 
ware,  and  articles  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture. 
In  1837,  the  estimated  amount  of  carriage  to  the  town 
consisted  of  8,000  tons  for  exportation,— 4,500  tons 
of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption  as  food, 
and  200  for  the  use  of  local  breweries  and  distQ- 
leries, — 600  tons  of  excisable  articles  not  received 
by  direct  importation, — and  26,000  tons  of  stone, 
lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and  the  estimated  amount  of  car- 
riage from  the  town  consisted  of  500  tons  of  im- 
ported articles,  400  of  the  surplus  produce  of  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  and  1,200  of  coals,  manure, 
&c.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  were  a  mail, 
coach  to  Sligo,  a  mail-roach  to  Castlebar,  and  thre« 
mail-cars  to  respectively  Killalla,  Crossmolina,  and 
Swineford.  A  branch  office  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
was  established  in  the  town  in  1828;  one  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank,  in  1835;  and 
one  of  the  National  Bank,  in  1837*  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  12,  June  5.  and  Aug  12. 

In  1798,  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Humbert,  were,  for  a  brief  period,  in  possession 
of  Ballina.  They  arrived  in  Killalla  bay,  in  3  frigates 
from  Rochelle,  oil  the  2*2d  of  Aufrust ;  they  consisted 
of  1,100,  of  whom  70  were  officers;  and  having 
chased  a  garrison  of  50  yeomen  and  fencibles  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  from  Killalla,  they  ad- 
vanced, on  the  24th,  toward  Balliua,  defeated  tb« 
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pirket-giianid,  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire  to  Fox- 
ford,  and  took  pos9esAion  of  the  town.  In  the  defeat 
of  the  pickets,  the  Rev.  George  Fortescue,  nephew 
to  Lord  Clermont,  and  rector  of  Rilmoremoy,  who 
had  volunteered,  was  slain.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2r)th,  General  Humbert,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  assembling  of  a  force  against  him  at  Castlebar, 
moved  in  the  direction  of  that  town  from  Ballina, 
sturdily  but  vainly  **  resolving  to  achieve  his  utmost 
for  the  excitement  of  rebellion  by  an  early  and  deep 
impression."  See  Castlebar. — Three  miles  below 
Ballina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moy,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Connor-castle ;  and  on  a  romantic  site,  in 
a  sequestered  dell,  among  undulated  grounds,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Ro«erk  Abbev.  Area  of  the  town,  exclusive  ot 
Ardnaree«  12racres.  Pop.,  in  1^31,  5,510 ;  in  1841, 
5,313.     Houses  902.     See  Ardnaree. 

BALLINA,  a  village  on  the  western  border  of 
the  parish  of  Templekelly,  of  the  barony  of  Owney 
and  Arra,  and  of  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  road  from 
Limerick  to  Castletown ;  and  is  connected  with 
the  episcopal  town  of  Killaloe,  by  a  bridge  of  19 
arches  across  the  Shannon.  The  village  gives  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the  united  dio.  of 
Cashel  and  Emiv.  See  Templekelly  and  Killa- 
loe. Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
832;  in  1841,  774.     Houses  105. 

BALLINA,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
united  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  It  is  in  the 
barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildare.  Post-town,  Johns- 
town-Bridge, Enheld.  See  Cadamstown.  Ballina- 
bouse,  within  the  district,  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
More  O  Ferrall,  Esq. ;  and  extensive  plantations, 
belonging  to  that  seat,  contribute  a  broad  and  pleas- 
ing feature  of  relief  to  an  adjoining  expanse  of  flat 
boggy  plain. 

BALLINA,  CO.  Cavan.     See  Ballinaoh. 

BAL  LIN  ABO  Y,  a  parish  in  the  four  baronies  of 
Cork,  Kerrycurrihy,  Kinnalea,  and  Muskerry-East, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Kerrycurrihy  and  the  Mus- 
kerry  i^ections,  contain  respectively  the  villages  of 
Ballinassio  and  Ballttrooleen  :  which  see. 
Length,  3^  miles;  breadth,  2|.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,888;  in  1841,  2,749.  Houses  460.  Area  of  the 
Cork  section,  650  acres ;  of  the  Kerrycurrihy  sec- 
tion, 2.834  acres;  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  2,961 
acres  ;  of  the  Muskerry  section,  1,528  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  Cork  section,  in  1831,  196;  in  1841,  211. 
Houses  32.  Pop.  of  the  Kerrycurrihy  section,  in 
1831,  1.045;  in  1841,  1,003.  Houses  173.  Pop.  of 
the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831,  973;  in  1841,  936. 
Hou<>es  144.  Pop.  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1831, 
674;  in  1841,  599.  Houses  109.  The  surface  is 
drained  eastward  by  the  Annabouy  river ;  and  lies 
at  about  equal  distances  from  Cork,  Bandon,  and 
Kinsale.  Six  townlands  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility ;  but  the  other  districts  contain  a  consider- 
able extent  of  waste  land,  and  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  more  than  tolerable. ~ This  parish  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork.  Gross  income,  £G9  5s.  e^d, ;  nett,  .£44  5s. 
ty\d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  tithes  are 
compouTided  for  £500,  and  are  wholly  impropriate 
in  the  Earl  of  Shamion.  "  But  it  is  reported,"  say 
the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Commissioners,  **  that  for 
the  last  40  years,  the  parish  has  not  paid  tithes  i  the 
parishioners'  having  occasionally,  during  that  period, 
been  engaged  in  giving  resistance  to  his  lordship; 
and  alleging  that  they  are  at  present  ready  to  do  so 
should  he  act  on  the  suit  still  pending ;  conceiving 
that  there  exists,  on  his  lordship's  part,  no  legal 
claim.  "  The  church  was  built  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tal v  ago.     Sittings  lUO ;  attendance  90.     The  Ro- 


man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangementy 
is  classed,  with  Ballaheady  chapel,  in  Dunderrow. 
In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  amounted  to  124,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,872 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school 
was  attended  bv  50  boys  and  20  girls.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  at  Goggin's  hill, 
were  attended  by  respectively  125  and  50,  and  aided 
with  respectively  £12  and  £10. 

B ALLINACALLA,a  parish.  See  Ballincalla. 

BALLINACALLA,  a  village  in  the  parish  ot 
Kilnamanagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  6  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  171.     Houses  28. 

BALLINACALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  ot 
Kilchrist,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  barony  of  Clon- 
deralaw,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Fergus,  about  6}  miles  south-south- 
west of  the  town  of  Clare.  A  small  quay  on  the 
Fergus,  in  its  vicinity,  facilitates  the  exportation  of 
farm  produce.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  194. 
Houses  29.  The  ruin  of  Dangan  tower  or  castle  is 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

BALLINACARGY,  a  village,  orsmall  post-town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbixy,  barony  of  Moygoish,  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinstcr.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Royal  Canal,  and  on  the  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Strokestown,  5  miles  east  by  south  of  Colehill,  and 
7^  west-north-west  of  Mullingar.  Though  a  imall 
it  is  a  thriving  town  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile and  comparatively  improved  district  of  country. 
A  townland  which  is  cognominal  ^^ith  it,  and  m 
which  is  the  town's  site,  comprehends  an  area  of  166 
acres.  In  the  vicinity  are  Baronstown,  the  splendid 
seat  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  Tristernagh,  the  decayed 
seat  of  Sir  J.  Piers,  Bart.,  and  several  neat  villas. 
A  fair  is  held  in  the  village  on  May  9th.  In  18.39- 
40,  a  dispensary  here,  under  the  Mullingar  Poor-law 
union,  received  £92  12s.,  expended  ±'92  lOs.,  ad- 
ministered to  2,345  patients,  and  served  for  a  district 
of  21,027  acres,  with  7,200  inhabitants.  Area,  82 
acres.    Pop.,  in  ia31, 308;  in  1841,  483.    Houtes  63. 

BALLINACARGY,  or  Bellanacaroy,  a  vil- 
lage  in  the  parish  of  Drong,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,. 
CO.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  6  miles  south-west  by- 
west  of  Cootehill,  on  the  road  thence  to  Bally hayt. 
Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  150;  in  1841,  85. 
Houses  18. 

BALLINACARRIG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  C^rlow,  1^  mile  south-south-east  of  the 
town  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1 ;  area,  2,605  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  615 ;  in  1841, 
692.  Houses  124.  A  section  which,  in  1831,  con- 
tained a  pop.  of  35,  was  recently  transferred  to  the 
barony  of  Carlow  from  that  of  Rathvilly.  The  sur- 
face is  drained  westward  to  the  Barrow  by  the  river 
Burren ;  and,  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  bog,  it 
consists  of  arable  land  and  pasture — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Staplbstown  :  which  see.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £70,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £100;  and  the  latter  are  appropriate,  and 
held  under  lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leigh- 
lin. In  1834,  the  members  of  the  EsUblished  Churdi 
amounted  to  55,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to  7; 
the  Roman  Catholics,  consisting  of  all  the  other 
parishioners,  were  returned  in  cumalo  with  all  in  the 
benefice ;  and  2  daily  schools,  the  one  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  had  on  their  books  2D  boys  and 
20giri8. 

BALLINACARRIG,  a  hamlet,  the  site  of  a 
curious  old  castle,  and  ojf  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
in  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
The  pUcc*'  the  hamlet  of  the  rock/*  as  iu  name 
signifies— is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bandon  river^ 
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about  8  miles  west  of  tlie  town  of  Bandon.  The 
castle  is  a  quadrangular  pile,  96  feet  bigh,  surraoiuit- 
irig  a  rocky  ledge  which  overhangs  a  motlcrately 
Bized  lake.  The  hall  k  rudely  vaetlted ;  and  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  interior  area ;  the  walls  are 
very  thick ;  and  a  narrow  spiral  staircase  ascends 
from  story  ta  story,  leading  successively  to  three 
small  apartments,  and  to  what  probably  was  the 
principal  room  when  the  pile  was  inhabited.  This 
last  apartment  is  at  the  top  of  the  edifice,  spacious, 
and  lighted  with  two  rery  curious  windows,  the  one 
of  which  overlooks  the  lake,  while  the  other  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  great  and  dismal  bog  of  Mon- 
eiieurig,  and  of  the  low  furzy  hills  which  hound  the 
bog  on  the  north.  Both  windows  exhibit  the  Saxon 
arch,  and  a  series  of  rudely  i^rved  devices :  on  the 
one  appear  the  Virgin  and  Chrld  ;  and  on  the  other 
are  a  ladder,  a  cock,  a  hand,  a  heart  pierced  with 
transverse  swords,  some  masonic  emblcnrts,  and  the 
initials  of  the  castle's  founders,  with  the  date  of  its 
erection.  The  rock  which  bears  aloft  the  pile,  falls 
on  one  side  sheer  down,  30  or  40  feet,  to  the  bed  of 
a  tumbling  brawling  stream.  Which  is  fed  by  the 
neighbouring  lake.  A  small,  circular,  isolattul  watch> 
tower  in  front  of  the  castle,  is  overgrown  with  ivy, 
ferns,  and  briony  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  castle  itself,  is 
now  roofless — Ballinacarrig-castle  was  built,  in  1585, 
by  Ranald  MacCarthy,  or  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
Collins,  or  by  both.  In  the  wars  of  164!,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  English,  and  regarded  as  a  post  of 
considerable  and  even  noted  strength.  Up  to  1815, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  the  hamlet  was 
built,  its  hall  was  used  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  A  wild  legend 
respecting  the  castle  is  told  in  No.  111.  of  the  Dub- 
lin Penny  Journal. 

BALLINACARRIGA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilnamanagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  11  acres.     Popv,  in  1841,  152.     Houses  34. 

BALLINACLASH,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  in  the 
civil  porish  of  Rathdrum,  barony  of  Ballinacor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  10  miles  ;  breadth,  5 ; 
area,  about  30,000  acres.  The  surface  is  drained 
by  the  northern  and  the  middle  head-waters  of  the 
river  Ovoca ;  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  fea- 
tures and  groupings  of  the  exquisite  scenery  in  the 
glens  of  these  streams.  Two -thirds  of  it  are  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  rest  are  tillage,  grazing,  demesne, 
and  woodlands.  The  village  or  hamlet  of  Ballina- 
clash  stands  about  1 J  mile  south-west  of  Rathdrum, 
on  the  road  hence  to  Aughrim.  In  its  vicinity  are 
the   In-illiant  demesnes  of  Avondale,   Ballyar- 

THUR,   and   Castle-Howard  :    which   see This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  die.  of  Dublin;, 
and  was  constituted  such  by  a  deed  bearing  date 
18th  May,  1832.  The  curacy  includes  the  royal 
ch«pelry  of  Carysfort  :  which  see.  Gross  income, 
.£"50 ;  nett.  ;t'30.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Rath- 
drum. **  Incumbent  observes,"  say  the  Ecclesiasti- 
«^al  Revenue  Commissioners,  "  that  in  addition  to 
the  above  sum,  he  a<llows  a  perpetual  curate  £50 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  his  discharging  the 
ministerial  duties  of  Carysfort  chapelry,  which  lies 
on  the  south  extremity  ot  the  parish.  No  glebe  be- 
longing to  this  cure;  although  incumbent  reports 
that  in  Carysfort  chapelry  there  is  a  glebe  of  150 
statute  acres,  worth  about  £\Q0  per  annum,  which 
u-as  granted  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1628,  for  the 
support  of  the  chaplain,  but  that  it  has  been  long  since 
alienated  to  other  purposes,  but  how,  or  by  what 
means,  is  unknown,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Meatb's  tenants.'^  The  chapel  of  the  curacy, 
situated  at  Ballinatone,  was  btrilt  in  1834  by  means 
ef  £100  raised  bv  subscription,  and  £9(X)  granttui 
by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  it  has  200 


sittings.  The  Carysfort  chapel,  situated  4  miles 
distant  from  the  former,  was  built  in  1827,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £100,  contributed  by  the  rector  and  the 
parishioners;  and  it  accommodates  120  persons. 
Other  statistics  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  Rath- 
drum :  which  see. 

BALLINACLERAGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish, in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore  Po^ft  town,  Baliina- 
more.  The  statistics  are  given  urwler  the  ci\il  paro- 
chial divisions. 

BALLINACLOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  3  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Nen- 
agh,  CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,869  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,140;  in  1841,  1,152.  Houses  162. 
The  surface  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Nenngh 
to  Borrisleagh ;  and  is  drained  north-westward  by 
the  stream  which  flows  past  Nenngh  to  Lough  Derg. 
The  land  is,  in  general,  of  good  quality.  The 
highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  350  feet  above 
sea  level,  or  of  163  feet  above  the  level  of  the  drain- 
ing stream.  The  chief  residences  are  Ballinadough, 
Coolagh,  and  Delisborough This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  KiU 
laloe.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £78 
6s.  8d. ;  and  the  rectorial  for  .£156  13s.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Alex- 
ander Holmes,  Esq  The  vicarages  of  BalHna- 
clough  and  Terrtglass,  and  the  rectories  of  Dro- 
BiiNEER  and  KiLREART  [sec  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Ballinaclough,  and  the  corps 
of  the  deanery  of  Killaloe.  The  parishes  of  the 
benefice  are  not  contiguous,  Dromineer  being  7 
miles  distant  from  Ballinaclough  and  Kilkeary,  and 
separated  from  them  by  Mount^^ea  and  Nenogh. 
Gross  income,  £427  Is.  8d. ;  nett,  £269  7s.  4d, 
Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  churches  and  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  are  situated  in  the  cura^ 
cies  respectively  of  Ballinaclough  and  Terryglass. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  united  parishes 
amounted  to  287.  the  Ronan  Catholics  to  4,W7; 
and  8  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  230  boys  and 

136  girls The  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballinaciougk 

is  commensurate  with  the  parish.  Gross  income, 
£57  16s.  6d.i  nett,  £49  Is.  4^d.  Patron,  the 
dean  of  liillaloe.  The  church  was  built  in  1807i 
by  means  of  a  grant  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80;  average  attend- 
ance, about  50.  The  Reman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  between  300  and  400 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  classed 
with  the  chapel  of  Kilmore.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  58,  and  the  Roman  Cathelics  to 
1,149;  and  3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  an  acre  of  land,  and  £5  from  the  dean,^  had  on 
their  books  101  boys  and  26  girls. 

BALLINACLOUGH,  or  Dollardstown,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Coonagb,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,092 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  630.  Houses  90.  It  lies 
about  8  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  thence  to  Limerick« 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  much  smaller  than  the 
civil  one,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of 

only  211 This  perish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and 

a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcorkait, 
[which  see,]  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  compoi'i- 
tion,  £46.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  5, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  214. 

BALLINACOR  (North  and  Sout»}»  two  ba»- 
onies,  in  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  They  are  bound- 
ed, oti  the  north,  by  co.  Dublin ;  on  the  north-east, 
by  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown;  on  the  east,  by 
the  baroiaes  of  Newcastle  and  Arklow;  on  the 
south-«ast,  by  the  bavony  of  Arklow  ;■  on  the  souUh 
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hyro  Wexford;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  barony 
of  Shillelagh ;  and  on  the  west,  by  co.  Carlow,  and 
the  buronv  of  Talbotstown.  Their  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  23^  mHes ;  and  their  greatest 
breadth, in  the  opposite  direction,  is  1 0  miles.  Area  of 
North  Ballinacor,  74,1 10  acres ;  of  South  Ballinacor, 
78,316  acres.  The  surface  is  a  series  of  mountains, 
interi^ectcd  by  deep  romantic  glens,  and  picturesque 
narrow  valleys  ;  and  contains  the  major  part  of  the 
justly  celebrated  scenery  of  the  county.  The  mon- 
arch mountain,  Lugnaquilla,  [which  see,]  towers 
aloft  on  the  western  border ;  and  the  bed  of  the 
Avonmore,  the  northern  head- water  of  the  Ovoca, 
forms,  for  some  distance,  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  western  and  larger  division  is  all  granitic ;  a 
belt  adjacent,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
barony,  consists  of  rocks  altered  by  granitic  influ- 
ence, or  rocks  passing  from  granite  to  trap  and  argilla- 
ceous  fjchist;  and  a  comparatively  small  eastern  dis- 
trict consists  chiefly  of  greywacke  and  greywacke 
slate.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  area  is  unim- 
proved  and  uninhabited — North  Ballinacor  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Rathdrum^  and 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Callary,  Derrylossory,  and 
Knockrath.  Pop.,  in  1841,  10,196.  Houses  1,473. 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  1,137;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  290;  in  other  pursuits,  169i 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age,  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,805;  who  could  read  bnt  not  write, 
940;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,792. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,277;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,!60;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,94^  — 
South  Ballinacor  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballinacor,  Ballykine,  Kilcommon,  Moyne,  and 
Preban,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Crosspatrick, 
Hacketstown,  Kilpipe,  Kiltogan,  and  Knockrath. 
Pop.,  in  18tl,  15,491.  Houses  2,440.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,069;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  409 ;  in  other  pursuits,  97.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,690 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,393  ; 
who  cotiid  neither  read  nor  write,  2,886.  Females 
at  and  aba\'e  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,422;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,828 ; 
.who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,349. 

BALLINACOR,  one  of  four  denominations 
which  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Rath- 
drum,  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballinacor,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinstcr.  Area,  17,449  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.221  ;  in  1841,  1,359.  Houses  208.  The  denomi- 
nation does  not,  in  modern  times  at  least,  appear  to 
have  been  a  separate  parochial  status  ;  yet  has  been 
practically  erected  into  a  civil  parish  by  the  proceed- 
injTS  of  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  and  of  the  ofllicers 
of  the  last  census.  In  1834,  294  of  its  inhabitants 
were  miembers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
rest  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  village  or 
hamlet  of  Ballinacor  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avonbeg,  2  niili*s  south-west  of  Rathdnim.  The 
handsome,  recently-built,  Grecian  villa  of  Ballina- 
cor, the  seat  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  crowns  a  lofty  piece 
of  ground,  and  commands  a  delightful  view  down 
the  vale  of  the  Avonbeg. 

BALLINACORRA.     See  BALLiNAcmtRA. 

BALLINACOURTY,  a  village  and  a  low  head- 
land, at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dungarvan 
Flarbour,  in  the  barony  of  Decies- without- Drum,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  The  headland  is  called  both 
Ballinacourty  Point,  and  Wyse's  Point.  Vessels  of 
large  burden  may  safely  rim  behind  it  at  low  water, 
and  enjoy  good  shelter.  The  village  stands  near 
the  extremity  of  the  hea<lland,  about  2\  miles  east 
by  fouth  of  Abbeyside.  A  pier  was  commenced 
here  by  the  late  Fishery  Board,  and  completed  in 


183*%  by  contract  under  the  Commissioners  of  Pul)^ 
Uc  Works,  at  a  cost  of  £1,180;  of  which  £830 
was  a  grant  from  government,  and  £350  were  contri- 
buted by  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  and  others.  The  Bal- 
linacourty beats  aie  used  very  limitedly  in  fishing* 
and  principally  in  conveving  limestone  along  the 
coast.  In  the  vicinity  ot  the  village,  are  Ballin»- 
courty-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Longan,  and  Ducks- 
pool,  the  scat  of  J.  M.  Galwey,  Esq. 

BALLINACOURTY,  a  maritime  parish,  at  the 
bead  of  the  bay  of  Gal  way,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkellin,  co.  Gal  way.  Con  naught.  I^ngto,  4 
miles ;  breadth,  1} ;  area,  6,298  acres,  22  perches, 
— of  which  172  acres,  I  rood,  20  perches  lie  de- 
tached. Pop.,  in  1831.  3,250;  in  1841.  3,407. 
Houses  501.  The  land  is  a  naked,  shallow,  lime- 
stone  soil,  which,  when  cleared  and  well-culti- 
vated,  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  in 
Ireland ;  but  part  of  it  is  di^posed  in  sheep-walk, 
and  the  rest  is  much  forced  and  maltreated  by 
mere  sea-weed  manuring.  The  parish  includes 
several  islands;  the  chief  of  which  are  Tawnisb, 
St.  Brendan's,  and  Inniscorn.  The  village  of 
Ballinacourty  stands  on  the  north  side  ofP  the 
cognominal  creek,  about  5  miles  south  of  Oran- 
more.  The  creek,  or  pool,  or  natural  harbour, 
opens  from  the  head  of  Kilcolgan  bay  ;  it  is  covered 
by  a  spit  of  beach  which  runs  up  that  bay,  and  forms 
a  natural  pier  or  breakwater  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  safest  stations  which  the  bay  contains ;  it  ba» 
mud  and  grassy  banks,  and  14  feet  of  water  at  ebb 
tide ;  but  it  is  entered  by  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
intricate  passage,  and  is,  in  consequence,  considered 
8  bar  harbour.  A  pier,  built  by  the  Fishery  Board, 
accommodates  the  fishermen  o(  the  village,  affords 
occasional  shelter  to  the  boats  of  the  bay,  and  serves 
as  a  landing-place  for  the  sale  or  curing  of  fish ;  it 
consists  of  a  work  154  feet  long,  which  rises  above 
high  water,  and  a  work  of  80  feet  in  continuation 
over  which  the  tide  rises  7  feet ;  and  it  is  formed  by 
a  cut  across  a  narrow  bank  of  gravel  into  a  pool  be> 
hind, — the  cut  being  quayed  on  the  east  side  in 
hewn  limestone. — This  parish  is  one  of  the  8  rec- 
tories included  in  the  benefice,  and  the  exempt  and 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  of  the  wardenship  of  Gal  way. 
See  Galway.  Tithe  composition,  £180.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Gurrane  has  an  attendance 
of  1,800;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement,  is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Oran- 
more  and  French  fort.  In  1^34,  the  Protectants 
amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,475 ; 
2  National  schools  at  Gurrane,  respectively  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  and  each  aided  with  £7  ICh*.,  had  on 
their  books  69-  boys  and  51  girls ;  and  3  other  daily 
schools,  at  Gurrane.  Ballina<>ourty,  and  West-town* 
were  attended  by  1 18  children. 

BALLINACOURTY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry.  Munster.  It  forms  part  of 
the  roughly  tumulated  peninsula  along  the  north 
coast  of  Dingle  bay ;  and  lies  about  8  miles  north- 
east  by  east  of  the  town  of  Dingle,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Tralee.  K  contains  the  hamlets  of  Anxarcalle 
and  Ballinclarf.  :  which  see.  Area,  5,318  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,884  ;  in  1841,  1,472.  Houses  247. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicantge  and  a  part  of  the  benefice 
of  KiLixYM  [see  that  article],  in  the  dio  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  each  compounded  for  £84  15s. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  A 
church  in  the  parish  was  built  in  1816,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £553  I(h.  1  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittinirs  50 ;  average  attendance  35.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450; 
and,  in  the  Romsn  Catholic  purochial  arrangement, 
h  united  to  the  chnpel  of  Baliinvchcr.     In  1834,  the 
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Protestants  amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,972;  and  a  daily  free-school,  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  the  mcumbent,  had  on  its  books 
180  boys  and  90  girls. 

BALLINACRAGGY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dromcreehy,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
Pop.  in  l8-'il,  123.     See  Dromcreeht. 

BALLINACREAGH,  a  village  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  1^  mile  west-south-west  of 
Clonakilty,  on  the  road  thence  to  Skibbereen. 

BALLINACREEN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmahon,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  10  acres.     Pop.  in  1841,  126.     Houses  24. 

BALLINACURRA,  or  Ballinacorra,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Middleton,  baronies  of  Barrymore 
and  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Middleton  river,  upwards  of  a  mile  below  the 
town  of  Middleton ;  and  it  is  the  port  of  that  town, 
the  outlet  for  the  agricultural  produce  brought  to 
its  market,  and  the  site  of  its  small  quay  and  of 
its  principal  corn  stores.  The  country  around  it  is 
fertile,  and  partially  powdered  and  beautified  with 
handsome  lodges  and  cottages.  In  its  vicinity  stands 
Ballinacurra-house,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Garde.  The 
river  or  creek  expands,  immediately  below  the  vil- 
lage, into  the  forked  belt  of  waters,  one  stripe  of 
which  w  shes  the  north  side,  and  another  the  east 
side  of  Great  Island,  in  Cork  Harbour.  Area  of  the 
Barrymore  section,  23  acres;  of  the  Imokilly  section, 
7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  B.  section,  694;  of 
the  I.  section,  108.  Houses  in  the  B.  section,  116; 
in  the  I.  section,  19.     See  Middleton. 

BALLINADEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  Iving  partly  in  the  barony  of 
West  Muskerry,  but  chiefly  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  4i  miles ;  breadth,  3J  ;  area,  8,334  acres,— 
of  which  697  acres  are  in  Muskerry.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,800;  in  1841,  3,038.  Houses  486.  The  surface 
is  drained  southward  by  the  river  Bandon,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  arable  land  of  medium  quality.  The 
village  of  Ballinadee  stands  in  the  East  Carbery  sec- 
tion, about  3  miles  east  of  Bandon.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
228;  in  1841,  284.  Area,  29  acres.  Houses  51.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  Tithe 
composition,  £581  lis.  9d.  The  rectories  of  Balli- 
nadee, KiLooBAN,  Ratbdowlan,  and  part  of  Mao- 
LONEiGH  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballinadee,  and  the  cprps  of  the  treasurership  of 
Cork  cathedral.  The  parishes  are  not  contiguous. 
Gross  income,  £688  12s.  6d. ;  nett,  £642  iOs.  9d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  glebe.  The 
church  is  old  and  of  unknown  cost.  Sittings  150; 
attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  classed  with  the  chapel  of 
Templetrine.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ballina- 
dee parish  amounted  to  129,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,624 ;  a  Protestent  Sunday  school  bad  an 
attendance  of  15 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  rector  and  £7 
from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
were  attended  on  the  average  by  80  scholars. 

BALLINADRLMNA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Carbery,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  3^  miles ; 
breadth,  3^;  area,  4,285  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,503;  in  1841,  1,501.  Houses  240.  The  average 
value  of  the  land  is  26s.  per  plantation  acre.  A  chief 
feature  is  Garrisker,  the  handsome  demesne  of  John 
Naugh,  Esq.,  on  the  road  between  Kinnegad  and 
Enfield — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Castle-Carbert  [which  see],  in  the 
dio  of  Kildare.    The  vicarial  tithes  aie  compounded 


for  £30  153.  Iljd.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £61  lis. 
34I. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the 
chapels  of  Cadamstown  and  Nurney.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,374;  and  a  daily  school  at  Broadford  was 
aided  with  £12  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  63  boys  and  5S  girls. 

B  ALLINAFAD.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Augh- 
anah,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  hills,  near  the 
head  of  Lough  Arrow,  and  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Sligo,  about  4  miles  north-north-west  of 
Boyle.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  said 
by  Grose  to  have  been  built  by  the  MacDonoughs, 
but  really  built  by  Capt.  John  St.  Barbe,  who  died 
In  1628.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,155.     Houses  32. 

BALLINAFAD,  a  townland  and  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Clonfinlough,  2(  miles  south  of  Strokes- 
town,  barony  and  co.  of  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
The  townland  comprises  125  acres.  Balliiuifad- 
castle,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  rival  chieftains  of  the  sept  of 
O'Connor.  A  fair  is  held  at  the  hamlet  on  Aug. 
27.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINAFAD,  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Balliua- 
hinch,  CO.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 

BALLINAFAGH,  or  Balltnefagh«  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clane,  about  2^  miles  west-north- 
west of  Prosperous,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Lengtii 
and  breadth,  each  1^  mile ;  area,  4,155  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  614;  in  1841,929.  Houses  151.  The  sur- 
face, over  several  hundred  acres,  is  bog,  and  else- 
where is  land  worth  from  208.  to  30s.  per  plantation 

acre This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice 

in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  tithes  of  the  townland 
of  Staplestown  belong  to  the  incumbent  of  Donadea. 
Tithf  composition  of  the  other  townlands,  £10i5l 
Gross  income,  £126;  nett,  £108.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  A  curate,  who  acts  for  both  this  parish  and 
adjoining  ones,  and  has  a  salary  of  £80,  receives  £26 
from  the  incumbent.  The  church  was  built  in  183U 
at  the  cost  of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance  12.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  937 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped 
with  the  chapels  of  Balrahan  and  Clane.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  to  617;  and  two  National  schools,  the  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  aided  with  respec- 
tively £8  and  £6,  had  on  their  books  64  boys  and 
74  giris. 

BALLINAFAUNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clondulane,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clongibboo,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 31& 
Houses  56. 

B  ALLINAGALL,  a  fishing  vilUge  and  a  creek, 
on  the  south  side  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  about  3 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Dunganran,  in  the  barony 
of  Decies-within-Drnm,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
The  fishermen  of  the  village  are  said  to  be  '^tho 
most  persevering  and  industrious  on  the  Waterford 
coast"  The  creek  or  natural  harbour  near  the  vil- 
lage, and  immediately  north  of  Helwick  Head,  is  drj 
at  low  water,  but  has  a  depth,  near  the  edge,  of  from 
8  to  lU  feet  at  high  water.  A  rude  pier  of  loose 
stones  was  built  by  the  fishermen,  and  throMm  pros- 
trate by  storms,  and  again  and  often  rebuilt  and  re- 
destroyed,  in  a  process  of  alternation  which  singu- 
larly illustrated  the  fishermen's  perseverance.  A 
work  was  projected  some  15  years  ago,  under  the 
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Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries,  which  was  de- 
signed as  a  more  permanent  pier,  and  estimated  to 
cost  £],200.  H.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  village  and  circumjacent  grounds,  expended  a 
large  sum  in  excavating  a  harbour — which,  after  all 
his  labour,  proved  to  be  an  unsafe  one — at  Grandison, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ballinagall. 

BALLINAQALL,  a  splendid  mansion  and  de- 
mesne, about  2^  miles  north  of  Mullingar,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Castle  pollard,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
The  mansion,  the  seat  of  James  Gibbons,  Esq.,  is  an 
edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  bvthe  present  pro- 
|)rietor,  designed  by  Mr.  Francis  Johnston,  and  built 
at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  ^30,000.  The 
surrounding  demesne  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensively  planted  in  the  county.  **  The  handsome 
Grecian  mansion,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  **  accords  with 
the  rich  and  beautiful  park  around ;  while  the  schools 
and  neat  church  in  the  demesne,  together  with  the 
picturesque  but  comfortable  houses  for  the  trades- 
men  and  labourers,  show  the  good  taste  and  liber- 
ality of  the  proprietor."  The  property,  till  a  recent 
period,  belonged  to  the  Reynell  family,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Castle- Reynell.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  the  finely  scenic  Knocrdrin  :  which  see. 

BALLINAGAR,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Geashil,  King's  co-,  Leinster.  It  stands 
about  24  miles  i^outh-west  of  Philipstown,  on  the 
road  thence  to  TuUamore,  at  a  point  where  a  road 
branches  off  to  Geashil.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
ia3l,  153;  in  1841,  107.     Houses  20. 

BALLINAGERAH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcarragh,  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  230;  m  1841, 
139.     Houses  23.     See  Kilcarragh. 

BALLINAGH,  Ballinanagh,  or  Bellana- 
NAGii,  a  small  town,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore, 
barony  of  Clonmahon,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands 
4\  miles  south-south-west  of  Cavan,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  thence  to  Granard  with  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Killeshandra.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
Thursday  before  EUister,  and  on  June  5,  Aug.  5, 
Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  21.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  here, 
under  the  Cavan  Poor-law  union,  received  and  ex- 
pended £61  4s.,  and  made  2,570  dispensations  of 
medicine.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully 
featured  with  wood  and  water,  villas  and  mansions. 
See  KiLMORE.  Area,  58  acres.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
in  1831,  702 ;  in  1841,  836.     Houses  134. 

BALLINAGORE,  a  vilkge  in  the  parish  of 
Newtown,  barony  of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1881,  182;  in 
1841.  125.     Houses  26.     See  Newtown. 

BALLINAGORY,  or  Balltmagorry,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Leckpatrick,  barony  of  Strabane,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  2  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Strabane,  on  the  road  thence  to  London- 
derry. Fairs  are  held  on  May  3,  July  5,  and  Nov. 
2.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  213. 
Houses  46. 

BALLINAGUILSHA,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs, 
the  other  members  of  which  are  ClonbeaJymore, 
Bally  Williams,  and  Clonbrone,  on  the  western  border 
of  King's  CO.,  Leinster.    The  series  commences  about 

I  i  mile  east  of  Hirr  ;  continues  on  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  mile,  to  Clonbealymore;  stretches  across  to 
Coole  and  Killyon ;  and  thence  runt  southward  to 
the  road  between  Birr  and  Killyon,  which  for  nearly 

I I  mile  forms  its  southern  boundary.  Length,  from 
west  to  east,  about  2^  miles;  breadth,  about  2; 
area,  2,.748  English  acres.  The  summit  and  a  great 
(*xt<Mit  of  the  average  surface  of  the  tract  lie  from 
70  to  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  keystone  of 
Macartney  Aqueduct ;  and  the  natural  taps  or 
means  of  drainage  are  streams  to  the  mill  of  Egli&h 
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at  Ballinagullsha  and  Cloncarbin,  a  stream  at  Ratbin 
and  Clonbealybeg,  the  barony  stream  between 
Lishen  and  Clonoughell,  and  3  or  4  secondary  out- 
lets at  Clonbrone,  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Birr  river.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7,032 
6«.  9d. 

BALLINAGULLOCK,  a  quondam  parish  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  and  S^ 
miles  south  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  figures,  in  the  older  authorities,  as  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns;  but  seems  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  some  neighbouring  parish ;  so  that  it  has  no 
place  in  modern  statistics. 

BALLINAHAGLISH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley,  2(  miles  south  by  east  of  Ballina,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  2; 
area,  12,659  acres, — of  which  958  acres  are  under 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,103;  in  1841,  5,397. 
Houses  940.  The  surface  extends  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Moy ;  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bal- 
lina to  Foxford ;  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
marshy,  boggy,  mountainous,  and  unprofitable  land ; 
and  exhibits  a  prevailingly  wild  and  dreary  aspect. 
The  water  area  comprises  41  acres,  8  perches  in 
Lough  Conn,  656  acres,  13  perches  in  Lough  Cullen, 
and  261  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches  in  the  river  Moy 

and  in  small  lakes This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 

dio.  of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ar- 
dagh  or  Kilmoremoy.  See  Ardagh.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £150,  and  the  rectorial, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kilbelfad,  for  £240  3s.  2d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  vicars  choral  of 
the  two  cathedral  churches  of  Dublin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kilbelfad.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  116,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,332 ;  and  5  daily  schools— -one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £10  a-year  from  the  Baptist  Society,  another 
with  £12  from  that  Society,  and  another  with  £5 
from  Mr.  Knox  of  Mount  Falcon,  and  £8  from  the 
National  Board— had  on  their  books  254  boys  and 
173  girls. 

BALLINAHAGLISH,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of 
the  baronv  of  Trughenackmy,  5  miles  west  of  Tra- 
lee,  CO.  Kerry,  Idunster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Chapeltown  and  Kilfinura  :  which  see. 
Length  and  breadth,  exclusive  of  impervious  tracts 
of  bog  and  mountain,  respectively  3  and  2}  miles  ; 
area,  3,006  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,883;  in  1841, 
2,147.  Houses  322.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  north  side  of  Tralee  bay;  nms  out  into  a 
narrow  westward  peninsula;  and  has  a  serrated 
coast  line,  and  a  rugged  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £161  lOs.  9d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart  The  rec- 
tories  of  Annaoh  and  Cloghkrbrien  [which  see], 
form  jointly  with  this  vicarage,  the  benefice  of  BaU 
linahaglish.  The  parishes  are  contiguous.  Gross 
income,  £789  4s.  6d. ;  nett,  £716  lOs.  (>\d.  Patron, 
Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £75.  The  church  in  Ballinahaglish  is  so  old 
that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  unknown. 
Sittings  70;  attendance,  15  in  winter,  40  in  summer. 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Annagh.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  in  Annagh  and  Clogherbrien.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  49, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,034 ;  the  Protestanta 
of  the  union  to  310,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7>635 ;  the  daily  schools  of  the  parish,  to  3  hedge- 
schools,  attended  by  85  boys  and  40  girls  ;  and  Uie 
daily  schools  of  the  union  to  8,  attended  by  275 
boys  and  155  girls. 
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BALLINAHASSIG,  or  Ballinassig,  a  small 
village  in  the  parish  of  Ballinaboy,  on  the  western 
border  of  the  barony  of  Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  Annabuoy  river,  and  on 
the  road  between  Cork  and  Kinsale,  about  6  miles 
south  of  Cork,  and  about  the  same  distance  north 
of  Kinsale.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  here,  under 
the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  received  £118  3s.,  ex- 
pended £121  lOs.  4d.,  made  3,152  dispensations  of 
medicine  to  2,052  patients,  and  served  for  a  district 
containing  3,622  inhabitants.  The  village  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork ;  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in  our  notice 
of  Ballinabot:  see  that  article.  The  river  Anna- 
buoy,  while  in  the  vicinity,  waters  two  well-wooded 
demesnes ;  passes  beneath  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches ; 
flows  along  a  deep  channel ;  and  is  stocked  with 
good  trout,  pike,  tench,  and  eels.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 9  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  152.     Houses  29. 

BALLINAHINCH,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  the 
CO.  Cr^lway,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
partly  by  the  Killeries,  and  partlv  by  the  summit- 
line  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from 
the  county  of  Mayo ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies 
of  Ross  and  Moycullen  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west, 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  22  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  south,  is  14  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  191,433  acres 
As  its  northern  division  consists  of  a  portion  of 
Joyce-Country,  and  its  southern  division  constitutes 
both  the  larger  and  the  more  boldly-featured  part 
of  Cunnemara,  our  articles  on  these  districts  must 
necessarily  give  a  view  of  its  whole  surface.  See 
Joyce-Country  and  Cunnemara.  The  barony, 
generally  regarded,  possesses  close  similarity  of 
physical  and  scenic  character  to  the  grandest  mari- 
time sections  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  it 
abounds  in  long  narrow  sea-loughs,  and  interior 
fresh-water  lakes,  belted  round  with  stripes  of  rich 
and  fertile  land ;  it  flings  far  into  the  sea  a  series  of 
bold  and  beetling  peninsulse  and  headlands,  and  sends 
soaring  to  the  clouds  a  throng  of  picturesquely  out- 
lined mountain  summits  ;  and  it  expands  in  so  great 
an  aggregate  of  alpine  upland  and  moorish  bog  as 
to  be  prevailingly  waste,  impervious,  and  unim- 
proveable.  The  parishes  within  its  limits  are 
Ballinakill,  Ballindoon,  Moyrus,  and  Omay.  Pop., 
in  1631,  28,639;  in  1841,  33,465.  Houses  5,682. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,665 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  864;  in  other  pursuits, 
S80.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  2,009;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  716;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
11,598.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  652 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  395;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,070. 

BALLINAHINCH,  a  lake,  a  rivulet,  a  viUage, 
and  a  demesne,  in  the  barony  just  noticed,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  lake  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  chain  of  romantic  lakes  which  extends  through 
Cunnemara,  and  whose  other  chief  links  are  Loughs 
Derryclare,  Ina,  and  Garromin.  It  washes  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lottery  Mountain, — ^the  ex- 
treme or  front  height  of  the  Binnabola  group  of 
Alps;  it  receives  some  of  the  rills  which  leap  down 
that  mountain's  precipitous  sides,  and  gathers  all  the 
drainage  from  the  deep  basin  of  Glen  Hagan,  which 
internects  the  very  centre  of  the  Binnabola  group  ; 
and  it  sends  off  to  the  sea  its  superfluent  waters 
under  the  name  of  the  Ballinahinch  river.  This 
stream  meets  the  sea,  or  begins  to  expand  into  a  long 
and  sinuous  estuary  or  marine  inlet  at  the  head  of 
the  Roundstone  division  of  Birterbuy  bay,  and  not 
very  far  below  its  efflux  from  the  lake  ;  but,  though 
kiief  in  course^  it  is  powerful  in  scenery,  and  pos- 


sesses the  fume  of  being  the  best  salmon-fishing 
stream  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  The  marine 
inlet  is  navigable  with  three  fathoms  to  near  the 
bridge  where  the  new  coast  road  crosses  the  river ; 
and  as  the  road  afterwards  comes  dose  to  the  shore 
at  some  steep  rocky  ground,  a  portion  of  the  na- 
turally mural  shore  has  recently  been  shaped  by  art 
into  a  small  quay.  In  the  vicinity  stands  the  village, 
— small  and  of  little  note.  But  both  it  and  the  quay 
may  possibly  rise  into  notice  in  connection  with  the 
shipment  ot  a  beautiful  green  marble,  which  is  quar- 
ried in  the  Binnabola  mountains,  and  which  only 
waits  to  be  better  known  in  order  to  its  very  pro- 
bably finding  distant  and  multitudinous  markets. 
A  road  to  Ballinahinch  from  Oughterard  was,  pre- 
vious to  1813,  one  of  two  lines  of  road,  which 
constituted  the  only  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  Cunnemara.  Ballinahinch-house,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Martin,  who  is  said  to  possess  a  greater  num- 
ber of  acres  than  any  other  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
but  whose  landed  property  consists  chiefly  of  the 
circumjacent  wastes  and  mountains,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  not  very  far  from  the  village. 
The  mansion  is  large  and  plain;  the  demesne 
around  it  could  be  worked  into  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  kingdom ;  and  both  house  and 
grounds  command  magnificent  views  of  the  Binna* 
bola  mountains,  the  lake,  the  vale  of  the  river, 
and  the  islet-studded  bays  of  Roundstone  and  Bir- 
terbuy. On  a  platform  of  timber  piles,  interlaced 
with  wood,  stands  picturesquely  in  the  lake  the  rum 
of  an  ancient  castle. 

BALLINAHINCH  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Down. 
See  A.Ni7Ad.ov 

BALLINAHINCH,  a  small  t^wn  in  the  parish 
of  Magheradroll,  barony  of  Rinelearty,  co.  l>own, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Annacloy  or  Ballinabineb 
river,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  roads  leading 
from  Lurgan,  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  and  Lisburn, 
to  Downpatrick,  4  miles  south-west  of  Saintfield, 
8  east  of  Dromore,  and  78^  north-north-east  of 
Dublin.  The  country  around  is  rocky,  hilly,  and 
broken ;  once  nearly  impracticable,  but  now  inter- 
sected by  good  roads,  and  much  improved.  The 
manor  on  which  the  town  stands  was  granted,  by 
Charles  II.,  to  Sir  George  Rawdon,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  it  continued  till 
1810  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Moira ; 
and  it  is  now  the  property  of  D.  Kerr,  Esq.  of 
Portavo.  Montalto-house,  adjoining  the  town,  was 
formerly^  the  chief  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Moira ;  and 
is  occasionally  resided  in  by  the  present  proprietor. 
In  June  1798,  immediately  after  a  repulse  by  the 
royal  troops  at  Saintfield,  about  4,000  insurgents 
reassembled,  and  took  post  at  Ballinahinch.  They 
at  first  occupied  Windmill-hill,  which  overlooks  tke 
town  on  one  side,  while  the  high  grounds  of  Mon- 
talto  demesne  overlook  it  on  the  opposite  side ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  General  Nugent  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men,  they  abandoned  this  hill  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  royal  troops,  and  took  post  on  the 
Montalto  heights.  Next  day  a  cannonade  of  three 
hours'  duration  was  exchanged  between  the  two 
armies ;  the  town,  lyin^  between  them,  blaied  in 
flames  which  had  been  kmdled  by  Nugent's  soldiery ;. 
and  the  insurgents,  impatient  at  the  prolongation  of 
the  contest,  rushed  to  elose  combat,  and  acliieved  a 
momentary  success  at  the  eventual  expense  of  utter 
discomfiture.  '*  The  Monaghan  militia,  posted  with 
two  field-pieces  at  Lord  Moira's  great  gate,"  says 
Gordon,  '*  were  driven  by  an  impetuous  charge  of 
pikemen  back  on  the  Hillsborough  cavalry,  and 
both  together  forced  in  disorder  from  their  ground. 
But  what  their  valour  had  gained  was  lost  to  the 
insurgents  by  their  want  of  tactics.    Assailed  in  flsnk 
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li^  othpr  troops,  which  g:ave  time  for  rallying  to  the 
discoinfited,  they  were  thrown  into-  confuftion,  and 
retreated  up*  the  high  ground  to  the  summit.  After 
a  defence  of  this  poet  for  some  time,  they  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  again  assembled  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Slieve-Croob.  Here,  after  consultation,  in- 
iuenced  by  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully urged  to  the  insurgents  at  Antmm,  they 
tinally  dispersed.  Their  loss  at  Bellinahinch  was 
about  150:  that  of  the  royal  forces  seems  to  be  stated 
too  low  at  40." — Fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  I, 
Feb.  12,  April  5.  July  le,  and  Oct.  2.  In  1688, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  coach  and  a  car  to 
Belfast,  and  a  caravan  in  transit  between  Belfast  and 
Castle  wellan.  In  the  town  are  the  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  most  of  the  schools  of  the  populous  par- 
ish of  Marcher adro&l:  which  see.  About  2  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  town,^  en  the  skirts  of 
Siieve-Croob,.  is  a  chalybeo-sulphuneous  spa.  Area 
of  the  town,  30  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 970 ;  in  1841, 
911.     Houses  151. 

B ALLINAHINCH,  a  Roman  Catholic  pari.sh,  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  Limerick  and  Tippcrary, 
and  in  the  united  dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly.  Post- 
town,  Newport.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLlNAHOWN>  a  hamlet,  south  of  the  road 
between  Athlone  and  Moate-Grenogue,  co.-  West- 
-neath,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  intersected  by 
that  road,  and  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Athlone.  The  statistics  be- 
long to  the  article  Kilcleagk  :  which  see.  Near 
the  hamlet  stands  Ballinahown-house,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Ennis. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  market  and  post  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Dysert-Gallen,  and  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
barony  of  CuUinagh  and  of  Queen's  cot,  Leinster. 
U  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  2  miles  east 
of  the  river  Nore,  3  south-east  of  Abbey]eix>  and 
52 j  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin  by  way  of  Abbey- 
leix,  but  only  50  by  way  of  Timahoe.  The  parish- 
ehurch,  situated  in  the  town,  is  a  modern  edifice, 
and  sends  aloft  a  spire  which  figures  conspicuously 
in  t-he  landscape  of  the  environing  plain.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious  structure.  The 
military  bar^-ack  has  accommodation  for  two  troops 
of  cavalry.  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Abbpyleix 
Poor-law  union  v  and  in  ]839i  it  received  £91  6s., 
ex{>ended  £88  10s.,  administered  td  1,100  patients, 
and  served  for  a  district  containing  6,375  patients. 
Two  schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Board.  The  castle  of  BalUnakill  was  besieged 
by  Fairfax,  battered  by  him  from -an  adjoining  height 
in  Heywood  demesne,  bravely  defended  by  its  garri- 
son, but  eventually  taken  and  destroyed.  A  second- 
castle  was  erected  by  the  Dunns  in  1680;  but  it  was 
never  inhabited,  and  now  exists  in  ruin.  Heywood,. 
tJie  property  of  M.  F.  Trench,  Esq*,  is  a<  beautiful 
demesne,  flinging  up  odours  and  ornament  over  the 
town,  and  'Mong  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  its  formation,  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
its  subsequent  management. "  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
old  church  and  castle  of  Rosconnell At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  town  had  a 
brewery,  3  tanjrards,  and  some  small  woollen  fac- 
tories;  and,  being  then  the  only  market-town  in 
CuUinagh,  it  had  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  and  was  a 
place  where  **  a  competition  amongst  the  buyers  in- 
hured  the  fairest  price  to  the  farmer."  But  it  has 
sadly  declined,  and  is  still  declining.  Its  woollen 
manufacture  is  not  far  from  l>eing  extinct;  a  weekly 
market,  which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  has  long  been 
diacontiuued ;   and  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 


which  was  well  attended  till  about  twelve  years  ago, 
has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  attractions  of  a  new 
market  on  the  same  day  at  Abbeyleiz.  Fairs  are 
entitled  to  be  held  on  April  3,  Jiriy  22,  Nov.  5,  Dee. 
18*,  and  the  Thursday  of  the  week  of  Pentecost; 
but,  in  some  instances,  they  exist  only  on  paper.  In 
163&,  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  single 
public  conveyance,  either  of  its  own  or  in  transit. 
The  limits  of  the  quondan>  borough,  measured  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  extend,  on  the  north,  about 
an  English  mile  along  the  road  to  Dublin ;  on  the 
east,  about  60  perches,  to  Camersford's  brewery;  on 
the  south,  120  perches ;  and  on  the  west,  about  120 
perches,  to  Mr.  Stubbard  Mullin*s  demesne  wall. 
The  site  of  the  castle  was  excluded  by  charter  from 
the  corponition's  jurisdiction.  The  borough's  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  the  10th  year  of 
James  L,  and  gave  to  "  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and 
freemen,"  the  power  of  returning  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  Marquis  of  Drogheda  carried  the 
whole  corporation  in  his  pocket,  used  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  the  doors  of  pariiament  to  hit 
nominees,  and  received  the  whole  of  the  4^15^000  of 
compensation  money  which  was  given  at  the  Union 
for  the  loss  of  its  franchise.  All  the  buiig^ses  and 
,most  of  the  freemen  were  non-resident;  even  the 
sovereign  was  generally  non-resident ;  and  the 
mockery  of  a  corporation,  of  course,  ceased  to  exist 
'  the  instant  its  parliamentary  franchise  was  destroyed. 
A  borough  court,  held  by  the  sovereign  or  his 
deputy,  ceased  in  1800;  a  manor-court  ceased  about 
22  years  later;  and  quarter- sessions  and  petty-ses- 
sions,, formerly  held  in  the  town,  have  been  removed 
to  Abbeyleix.  A  party  of  the  county-police  preserve 
the  peace.  The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
and  are  kept  in  repair  by  turnpike-road  trustees  and 
by  county  presentment.  The  market-house  is  main- 
tained by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Area  of  the  town,  85  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,927; 
in  1844,  1,540.     Houses  274v 

BALLINAKILL,  a  large  Highland  parish  on  the 
coast  and  along  the  northern  district  of  the  barony 
of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught  Length, 
15-  miles ;  breadth,  5;  area,  49,052  acres,  3  roods, 
6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,183;  in  1841,  7,928. 
Houses  1,421.  Both  the  surfSsce  and  the  coast-line 
would  be  accurately  outlined,  were  we  to  repeat  our 
brief  description  of  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch  : 
which  see.  The  area  includes  416  acres,  3  roods; 
1  acre  of  water  in  Lough  Kylemore ;  432  acres,  1 
rood,  28  perches,  in  Lough  Fee ;  240  acres,  3  roods, 
24  perches,  in  Lough  in  Ina ;  and  606  acres,  1  rood, 
24  perches,  in  small  lakes.  The  four  principal  moun- 
tains have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  respectively 
1.172,.  1,536,  1,973,  and  2,193  feet;  and  the  last  of 
these  is  Letterbreckan,  situated  in  the  south-east  cor- 
ner. A  few  minor  islands  off  the  coast  are  included 
within  the  liroito.  The  chief  bays  are  the  Killeries, 
long  the  northern  boundary,  and  BalUnakill  and  Cleg- 
gan  bays  on  the  west.  See  Killeries  and  Cleggaw. 
BalUnakill  bay  enters  between  Cleggan  tower  on  the 
south  and  Renvyl  hill  on  the  noKh ;  it  is  covered  at 
its  mouth  by  Heath  or  Truchelaun  island,  along  the 
north  tide  of  which  is  the  channel  with  5  or  6 
fathoms  water ;  and  it  offers  excellent  accommoda- 
tion for  large  ships,  and  is  a  common  station  for  the 
herring  fishery.  Small  vessels  may  round  the  point 
of  BalUnakill  on  the  south  side,  and  be  in  a  com- 
pletely landlocked  bight,  with  2  fathoms  on  mud, 
looking  up  on  a  clean  grav«l  beach.  Toward  the 
head,  the  bay  forks  into  two  or  three  creeks  or  sub- 
ordinate bays,  the  more  southerly  of  which  is  dean 
and  pretty  deep,  and  the  more  northerly  compani*^ 
tively  shallow.  A  spot  on  one  of  these  mlets  is  the 
site  of  a  small  pier,  constructed  from  govemmenl 
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funds,  and  would  be  a  good  site  for  a  fishery  village. 
See  Debrinver.  **  At  the  head  of  Ballinakill  bay/' 
said  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  1813,  *'  there  is  a  flat  of  about 
1,000  acres,  on  which  some  attempts  have  been  made 
at  drainage.  As  usual,  the  catch-waters  were  omit- 
ted, and  the  work  is  imperfect  and  neglected.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  on  the  south  side  of 
Ballinakill  bay  and  towards  Cleggan ;  the  soil  fre- 
quently favourable.  Besides  the  limestone  which  is 
found  in  various  places  on  the  south  side,  at  Dourus 
on  the  north  shore,  as  also  at  Cleggan,  Streamstown, 
&c.,  there  is  also  excellent  coralline  in  the  ba^  of 
Ballinakill,  and  all  the  strands  and  beaches  from 
thence  southward,  are  highly  calcareous.  An  entire 
new  set  of  roads  must  be  made  across  this  district; 
and,  being  continued  through  the  vale  of  Kylemore, 
and  to  the  head  of  Killery  bay,  they  will  form  a 
communication  with  Westport,  which  is  now  the 
principal  market  for  this  neighbourhood."  Since  Mr. 
I^immo  wrote,  great  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  new  roads  formed ;  and  the  latter,  which  lay 
open  Cunnemara  and  Joyce-Country,  touch  Ballina- 
kill bay  both  at  Derrinver  and  at  other  points. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tiiam.  Tithe 
composition,  j£64  12s.  d|d.  The  rectories  of  Omet, 
Ballindoon,  Moyrus,  and  Innisboffin,  and  the 
vicarages  of  Killanin,  Abbanmore,  Ennisxain, 
and  Innisuere  [see  these  articles],  are  united  to  this 
rectory  to  form  the  benefice  of  Ballinakill.  Four  of 
the  parishes  are  contiguous,  and  constitute  the  barony 
pf  Ballinahinch ;  Killanin  is  separated  from  these  by 
the  sea  at  Moyrus,  and  by  the  intervention  of  KiU 
common  parish ;  Arranmore,  Ennismain,  and  Innis- 
here,  consist  of  the  Arran  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Galway  bay ;  and  Innisboffin  is  an  island  in  the.  At- 
lantic,  and  politically  included  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
'J'he  length  of  the  whole  is  about  40  Irish  miles,  and 
the  breadth  about  20.  Gross  income,  £310  Os.  1  IJd. ; 
nett,  ^263  Os.  di^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two 
curates  are  employed  on  a  stipend  each  of  £75,  paid 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated at  Clifden  in  Omey,  and  was  built  in  1812  by 
means  of  a  grant  of  £55S  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120:  attendance, 
from  70  to  80  in  winter,  and  from  100  to  120  in 
summer.  Private  houses  are  regularly  occupied  as 
parochial  places  of  worship  in  the  northern  district  of 
Ballinakill,  and  the  southern  district  of  Moyrus.  The 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  division  distributes  the 
union  into  6  complete  parishes  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
In  the  first  complete  parish  are  Ballinakill  and  Ennis- 
boffin  parochial  chapels,  and  private  houses  at  Tully 
and  Call  more  in  Ballinakill,  with  attendances  of  re- 
spectively from  800  to  1,000,  500,  from  50  to  500, 
and  from  100  to  300;  in  the  second  are  chapels  at 
Bttllinafad  and  Cariia,  and  a  private  bouse  at  Round- 
stone,  all  in  Moyrus,  with  attendances  of  respectively 
from  300  to  400,  from  300  to  400,  and  from  200  to 
300;  in  the  third  are  chapels  at  Clifden  and  CUd- 
daghdhu  in  Omey,  and  a  chapel  in  Ballindoon,  with 
attendances  of  respectively  from  500  to  1,200,  from 
500  to  600,  and  from  600  to  700;  in  the  fourth  are 
a  chapel  at  Killannin,  with  an  attetidance  of  from 
300  to  600,  and  private  houses  used  as  chapels  at 
Rossmuck,  Lettermore,  and  Lettermullen  in  Kil- 
lannin ;  in  the  fifth  is  a  chapel  at  Ross  in  Killannin* 
with  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  500 ;  in  the  sixth 
is  a  chapel  io  Aj-rannoore,  with  an  attendance  of  from 
400  to  600 ;  and  iu  the  seventh  is  a  chapel  at  Tully 
in  Killannin,  with  an  attendance  of  from  200  to  800, 
and  united  to  a  chapel  beyond  the  union  in  the  parish 
of  Moycullen.  The  number  of  officiates  and  coad- 
jutor officiates  statedly  attached  to  these  chapels  is 
J  5.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ballinakill  parish 
Amounted  to  1 13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7.604 ; 


the  Protestant;*  of  the  union  to  590,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  44,501.  In  the  same  year,  4  daily 
schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  at  Tully  was 
wholly  supported  bv  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education 
Society  and  the  Dublin  Ladies'  Irish  Society,  had  on 
their  books  69  boys,  23  girls,  and  about  8  children 
whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  and  28  daily  schools  in 
the  union,  23  of  which  were  dependent  wholly  on 
fees,  had  on  their  books  447  boys  and  259  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  6  schools,  in  pairs  for 
males  and  females,  at  Ballinakill,  Woodford,  and 
Dunery,  attended  by  465  boys  and  440  girls,  and 
aggregately  salaried  with  £62;  and  they  had  sus- 
pended 3  other  schools  at  Kilmore,  Tully,  and  Bof- 
fin's Island,  till  new  trustees  and  managers  should  be 
appointed. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish,  6|  miles  west  by 
north  of  Roscommon,  and  partly  in  the  half-barony 
of  Ballymoe,  co  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Roscom- 
mon section,  2,006  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches;  of 
which,  27  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Suck.  Area  of  the  Galway  section,  12,571  acres, 
1  rood,  6  perches;  of  which  104  acres,  3  roods,  38 
perches,  are  water.  The  pop.  returns  of  1831  do  not 
notice  the  Roscommon  section.  Pop.  of  that  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  565.  Houses  96.  Pop.  of  the  Galway 
section,  in  1831,  4,315;  in  1841,  4,433.  Houses 
790.  The  surface,  though  containing  much  waste 
and  bog,  aggregately  consists  of  tolerable  land.  The 
highest  ground  is  in  the  Galway  section,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  405  feet.  The  sluggish  and  repulsive 
Suck  traces  the  boundary  between  the  two  sections. 
The  chief  residences  are  Glinsk  and  Keelog^s.  The 
hamlet  of  Balling  or  Mountain,  in  1831,  had  53  in- 

habitants This  parish  is  a  vicanige,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Donamon  [which  see},  in  the  dio. 
of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  each  compounded  for  £1 15  5s. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,540;  and  5  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  269  boys  and  73  girls. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lei- 
trim,  CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Woodford  :  which  see.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  4^;  area,  59,606  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches; 
of  which  4, 118  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches,  are  water. 
Pop., in  1831, 13,103;  in  1841, 14.373.  Houses 2,372. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  13,977.  Houses 
2,304.  The  spot  from  which  the  parish  has  its  name 
is  5}  miles  west-south-west  of  Portumns ;  and  the 
site  of  the  church  is  4  miles  nearer  Gort  Lough 
Derg  expands  along  the  east ;  and  the  Slieve  Baughta 
mountains  occupy  a  large  aggregate  area  in  the  west 
and  south.  The  surface  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  good  tillage  land,  a  laige  extent  of  im- 
proved  and  improvable  mountain,  and  a  vast  tract 
of  wild  and  unredaimable  upland.  A  height  near 
the  centre,  another  in  the  west,  and  the  Scalp  moun- 
tain in  the  south-west,  have  altitudes  of  respeo- 
tively562,  692,  and  1,074  feet.  Amon^  several  de- 
mesnes which  beautify  the  finer  districts  is  Ballinagar, 
the  property  of  A.  A.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  and  other  pleas- 
ing residences  are  Carrowroe,  Shannon.^1,  Bally* 
corbagh,  Donestort,  and  Silverstream.  The  road 
from  Portumna  to  Gort  bisects  the  parish  leutho 
ward ;  and  that  from  Loughrea  to  ScarriflT  biaeete 
it  south-south-eastward.  From  high  parts  of  tiie 
latter  road,  and  also  from  neighbouring  heights,  geod 
views  are  obtained  of  Lough  Derg,  with  its  islands 
and  varied  shores — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  smI 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Lickmolasst  [which  s^« 
ui  the  dip.  pf  Clpn&rt*     Tithe  comppsitipn.  £2S5 
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0*.  9ld.  The  church  is  situated  at  Woodford,  and 
was  built,  in  1821,  by  mean<t  of  a  loan  of  £784 
I2i.  3|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  Pint  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 250;  average  attendance  40.  Cloncoe  and 
Lockatory  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  are  attended  by 
respectively  3,500  and  2,500 ;  and  belong  to  a  dis- 
trict within  the  parochial  limits  which  constitutes 
a  complete  Roman  Catholic  parish.  Knockadrien 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,500, 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Doneira.  Marble  Hill 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and 
an  attendance  of  200.  In  18at,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  106,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  13,040; 
and  10  dail^  schools,  all  dependent  entirely  on  fees, 
had  on  their  books  386  boys  and  190  girls. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Tiragbrill,  and  co.  Sligo,  and  5^  miles 
south- west  of  Dromahaire,  Connaiight.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  2  miles;  area,  4,590  acres.  Pop.,  in 
18.11,  1,815;  in  1841,  1,906.  Houses  335.  The 
surface  declines  to  the  west;  forms  the  northern 
border  of  the  river  system  of  the  Arrow ;  and  con- 
sists variously  of  wnste,  pastoral,  and  arable  lands 

This  piirish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the  benefice 
of  BoTLR  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  j641  10s.  9d.,  and 
the  rectorial,  jointly  with  those  of  Taunagh,  Drum- 
collum,  and  Bullysumaghan,  for  £158  15s.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Kilma- 
t*»llanc  in  the  cathedral  of  Elphm.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kilross.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
•mounted  to  13'2,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,724; 
and  2  pay-schools  had  on  their  books  50  boys  and 
31  girl*. 

B.\LLINAKIIiL,  a  parish  on  the  south-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Cooleetown,  and  of  King's 
CO.,  and  3  miles  south  of  Edenderry,  Leinster. 
Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  6,761  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  947;  in  1841,  1,079.  Houses  158. 
I'he  parish  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  in  some 
parts  narrow,  and  is  much  indented  and  encroached 
on  by  l)og.    The  land  averages  in  value  from  20s.  to 

30s.  per  plantation  acre This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clondullooctr  [which 
aee'j,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £65  10s.  d^d.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£92  6s.  1  }d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and 
belong  to  Mr.  (larden.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  along  with  another 
rhap<?l  in  Clonbullogue  benefice,  is  grouped,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  with  the 
chapels  of  Edenderry,  Crohane,  and  Rhode.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  53,  and  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  to  912 ;  and  a  hedge-tcbool  had  on 
its  books  25  boys  and  20  girls. 

B.VLLINAKILL,  or  Balltnakill,  a  parish  in 
the  north-wcKt  corner  of  the  barony  of  Gualtier,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  I|  mile;  breadth,  1; 
area,  1.877  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  609;  in  1841, 639. 
Hou«eH  81.  The  surface  lies  along  the  Suir,  from  a 
point  al>out  a  mile  east  of  Waterford,  and  entirely 
consists  of  excellent  arable  land.  Little  Island,  in 
the  Suir,  belongs  to  the  perish;  it  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  180  acres  in  area;  and  it  contains  an  old 
castle,  and  has  a  pleasant,  charming,  softly  pictur- 
e*que  aspect.  Opposite  this  island,  and  nearly  on 
the  lip  of  the  river,  i^tandt  the  agreeable  seat  of 
Ballinakill.house.  The  road  from  Waterford  to 
Passage  traverses  the  parish,  and  commands,  at  most  I 
points,  a  brilliant  vi^'W  of  the  city,  the  luxuriant 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a  considerable  stretch  of , 
water,  studded  with  sailing  vessels,  or  ploughed  [ 


with  steamers. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio. 
of  Waterford.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £55  Is.  9d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £84  Is.  9d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Waterford  cathedral.  The  vicarages  of  Bal- 
linakill,  Balltgukner,  Kilmaclkaoue,  and  Kil- 
M AcoMB  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballinakill.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2|.  Gross 
income,  £245  Os.  lOd. ;  nett,  £226  12s.  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church,  situated  in  Ballinakill,  was 
built  in  1818  by  means  of  a  gia  of  £a30  158.  4^d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200; 
average  attendance,  180  in  summer,  100  in  winter. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in  Ballygunner.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  90, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  529;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  174,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,026;  and  3  dailv  schools  in  the  union,  one  of  which 
was  in  Ballinakill,  had  on  their  books  1 13  boys  and  57 
girls.  The  Ballinakill  school  is  whollv  supported 
by  bequest  of  Bishop  Fay ;  it  boards,  educates,  and 
apprentices  50  boys,  though,  in  1834,  it  had  only  47 
on  the  foundation ;  and  it  affords  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  grammar. 

BALLINAKILTY,  a  ijarish  in  the  barony  of 
Killian.  about  1^  mile  norUi  by  east  of  Mount  Bel- 
lew,  and  5  miles  west  bv  south  of  Ballinamore,  co. 
Oalwav,  Connaught.  All  its  statistics  are  so  mixed 
with  those  of  Aghiart,  that  it  can  be  described  only 
when  viewed  as  including  that  parish.  Length,  2 
miles;  breadth,  1;  area,  5,221  acres, — of  which  4} 
acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,630;  in  1841, 
1,762.  Houses  295. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Moylough  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £148  lOs. 
8d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,743;  and  a  hedge-school 
had  on  its  books  40  boys  and  16  girls. 

BALLINALACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Leney,  barony  of  Corkaree,  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  river  Innv«  on  the  roa<l  from 
Dublin  to  Sligo,  about  1  mile  above  Lough  Iron,  2 
miles  below  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  7  north-north- 
west of  Mullingar.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  here, 
under  the  Mullingar  Poor-law  union,  received  -£80 
8s.,  expended  £86  4s.  6d.,  had  1,581  patients  re- 
commended  to  it,  and  served  for  a  district  of  13,818 
acres,  with  4,266  inhabitants.  In  the  village  and  its 
vicinity  are  some  well-endowed  schools.  See  Lenbt. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  15,  May  18,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec 
20.  Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  m  1831,  334;  in  1841, 
312.     Houses  55. 

BALLINALEE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
broney,  barony  of  Granard,  and  6  miles  north-north- 
west of  Edgeworthstown,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Its  houses  are  segregated,  or  rather  dispersed,  in 
•traggling  disorder.  In  its  vicinity,  and  near  tlie 
base  of  Cairne-hill,  stands  Kilshruly,  the  seat  of 
Major  T.  Edge  worth.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,299.     Houses  50. 

BALLINALEE,  CO.  Wicklow.  See  Bolinalea. 

BALLINALTIG.     See  Ballinaultio. 

B  ALLIN AMAGH  ARY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Carlingford,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.     Pop.,  in  1831,  94. 

BALLINAMALLARD,  Balnanallaro,  or 
Bellan  A  MALLARD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mag. 
heracross,  barony  of  Tyrkennedy,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  stands  about  3^  miles  east  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  and  6 J  north-north-east  of  Enni^killen, 
on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Drumquin.  A  mile 
north  of  it  is  Jame»tovvn,  the  seat  of  George  Len- 
drum,  Esq.  Fairs  arc  held  in  the  village  on  Feb. 
12,  April  5,  May  17,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  21,  and  Nov.  27. 
A  dii>pcnsary  here  belongs  partly  to  the  Poor-law 
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union  of  Enniskillen,  and  partly  to  that  of  Lowthers- 
town ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £42  ITs.,  ex- 
pended £49  7s.  6d.,  made  3^459  dispensations  «f 
medicine,  and  served  for  a  district  -of  4,650  acres, 
with  5,^21  inhabitants.  Area  of  the  village,  20 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  323;  in  1&41,  376.  Houses 
65.     See  Magher across. 

BALLINAMARA,  or  Balltnemara,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  8| 
miles  south  of  Fresh  ford,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lemster. 
Length,  2^  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  3,839  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  867:  in  1841,  915.  Houses  136. 
The  land  graduates  in  quality  from  excellent  pas- 
turage to  light  tillage. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compoandcd  for  £80,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £i60;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  9t.  Canice,  Kilkenny. 
Gross  income,  £90  18s.  6d.^  nett,  £82  3s  7d.  Pa- 
trons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice.  The 
church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830 
153.  4^d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings  120;  average  attendance  28.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  64t  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  -821 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  aided  with  about  £10  a-year  from  subscription, 
had  on  their  books  83  beys  and  29  girls. 

BALLINAMEEHAN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
Post-town,  Manor- Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLINAMEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Desertoghill,  half-barony  of  Coleraine,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.  Area  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  192. 
Houses  31 . 

BALLINAMGNA,  co.  Cork.  See  Mourke 
Abbey. 

B  ALLINAMON  A,  a  creek  or  natural  harlxmr  and 
fishing-station  on  the  south  side  of  Carlingford  bay, 
between  Bellaggan  Point  and  Carlingford,  barony 
of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Boats  can  enter 
the  harbour  at  half  flood  of  the  tide ;  but  there  ia 
no  quay. 

BALLINAMONA,  a  demesne,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  ef  Kilbarry,  3 
miles  south-south- west  of  Waterford,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  A  smidl  mde  tower  which  surmounts 
a  hill  in  the  deer  park,  draws  the  attention  of 
the  tourist;  and  the  ground  around  its  site  oom- 
mands  a  brilliant  view  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  the 
exulting  course  of  the  Suir,  and  much  of  the  luxu- 
riant and  undulated  expanse  of  the  counties  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford. 

BALLINAMONA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dunkitt,  barony  of  Ida,  oo.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  3  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  12&     Houses  2L 

BALLINAMONA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Small  County,  5  miles  east-north-east  of  Bruff,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  ^ ; 
area,  1,498  acres.  Pop.,  in  1881,  513;  in  1841, 
587.  Houses  81.  The  surface,  though  lying  very 
near  the  eastern  summit  of  the  system  of  the  Shan> 
non,  or  the  water-shed  between  co.  Limerick  and 
CO.  Tipperary,  consists  of  excellent  land.  —  This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the  benefice  ef 
Aney  [which  seej,  in  the  dio.  of  Emlv.  The  vica- 
rial titties  are  compounded  for  £45  lis.  lOd.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £91  3s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate, and  belong  to  J.  D.  Freeman,  Es^.,  of 
Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  In  1884,  the  parishioners  were 
dl  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  was  no  school. 

BALLINAMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Killian,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  rivulet  Shiven,  and  on  the  direct  road  from 
Athlone  or  Dublin  to  Tuam  and  Westport,  2^  miles 


east  of  the  vwer  Suck,  15  west-north-west  of  Ath- 
lone, 18  east  by  south  of  Tuam,  and  75  west  by 
north  of  Dublin.  A^acent  to  it,  and  respectively 
on  the  left  and  the  right  hark  of  the  Shiven,  stand 
Ballinamore -bouse  and  Riversdale,  the  former  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  Martin  Ffrench,  and  the  latter  the 
seat  of  James  Kelly,  Esq.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish.     See  Killian. 

BALLINAMORE,  a  post  and  market  town  iu 
the  parish  of  Outragh,  barony  of  Carrigallen,  co. 
Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  stands  half-way  between 
Lough  Garadice  and  St.  John''s  Lough,  on  the  road 
from  Carrick-on-Shannon  to  Belturbet,  about  12^ 
miles  north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  71 
north-west  of  Dublin.  Compared  to  the  imjorityof 
Connaught  towns  of  its  sice,  or  even  of  a  size  larger^ 
it  has  a  remarkably  clean,  airy,  comfortable,  and 
prosperous  appearance.  Its  markets  are  crowded 
and  bustling,  and  seem  to  hare  rapidly^  nursed  it 
into  a  thriving  condition.  It  derives  importance 
also  from  being  a  sessions'  town.  A  bridewell  ia 
the  town  contains  but  few  cells,  and  2  day  H)oms« 
the  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females ;  and  is 
designed  simply  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
prisoners,  previous  to  their  fiaal  committal  and  tratis- 
mission  to  the  county  gaol.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary 
here,  belonging  to  the  Mohill  Poor-law  union,  re- 
ceived £103  10s.,  expended  £109  5s.  6d.,  adminis- 
tered  to  1,967  patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of 
43,914  acres,  with  20,419  inhabitants.  Schools  and 
places  of  worship  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Out- 
ragh-: which  see.  Area  of  the  town  ^1  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  312;  in  1841,  946.  Houses  146. 
Of  three  lines  surveyed  in  1839,  hy  W.  T.  Mulvany, 
civil  engineer,  for  a  pnojected  junction  canal  between 
the  rivers  Erne  and  Shannon,  one  passes  close  by 
the  town  of  Ballinamore,  and  is  called  by  Mr.  Mul- 
vany  the  Ballinamore  line.  This  line  leaves  the 
Shannon  at  the  harbour  proposed  to  be  formed  ai 
Leitrim,  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners,  as  the 
northern  termimis  of  the  inland  steam  navigation  of 
the  Shannon  ;  it  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  Lei- 
trim river,  to  the  summit-level  at  Letterfine,  where 
the  average  depth  of  cutting  to  obtain  the  requisite 
supply  is  but  13^  feet  for  a  length  of  2,400  yards  ; 
it  descends  gradually  falling  ground  along  the  yalle^ 
of  Bidlinamore  to  the  Erne  a  little  above  Belturbet ; 
and  steam  navigation  along  the  Erne  would  oonnect 
its  eastern  terminus  with  the  entrance  of  the  Ulster 
canal  at  Wattle-bridge.  The  summit-level  is  220 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  catchment  basiM 
contains  670  acres  of  lakes,  available  as  reseriK)ir% 
and  eomprehends  an  entire  area  of  U},320  acres ;  and 
the  total  rise  and  fall  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
termini,  4s  about  150  feet,  and  requires  about  16 
locks.  Through  this  canal,  even  the  rich  agricultural 
district  around  the  town  of  Boyle  in  co.  Roseominon, 
would  send  the  greater  part  of  its  produce  to  the 
ports  of  Newry  and  Belfast. 

BULLIN  AMUCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
loe,  and  in  the  barony  and  co.  of  Longford,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Kewtown-Forbes  to 
Arvagh,  within  1  ^  mile  of  the  co.  Leitrim,  and  8| 
miles  north-north  -east  of  the  town  of  Longford.  One 
of  Mr.  Mulvany's  three  lines  for  the  Erne  and  Shan- 
nan  Junction  canal  [see  Baij«ivamobe],  passes  near 
the  village,  and  is  designated  by  him  the  Ballina- 
muck  line.  This  line  would  extend  from  the  Shan- 
non at  Lough  Fof4)es,  along  the  valleys  which  are 
traversed  by  the  boundary-line  between  counties 
Leitrim  and  Longford  to  Killeshandra,  a  distance  of 
23^  miles ;  and  the  navigation  would  thence  be  con- 
tinued by  Lough  Oughter  and  the  river  Erne.  But 
certain  objections  to  the  line  are  pronounced  by  the 
engineer  *' insuperable."     The  village  gives 
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to  the  last  action  of  the  French  army  which  invaded 
Ireland  at  Killalla  in  1798.  General  Humbert,  after 
the  various  fortunes  of  his  brief  campugn,  and  while 
careering  before  a  force  which  he  could  not  check, 
found  himself  in  such  a  desperate  position  at  BalUna- 
muck,  that  if  he  should  proceed  he  must  inevitably  be 
surrounded  by  nearly  30,000  troops,  under  the  able 
command  of  the  Viceroy,  Marquis  Comwallis.  His 
small  army  was  drawn  out  in  battle  order ;  his  rear- 
guard was  attacked  by  Crawford,  who  had  been 
harassing  his  march  ;  about  200  of  his  men  immedi. 
ately  surrendered ;  and  the  rest  defended  themselves 
upwards  of  half-an-hour,  but  surrendered  on  the 
appearance  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  army. 
Lord  Roden,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  while 
advancing  into  the  French  lines  to  obtain  their  sur- 
render, opportunely  ordered  the  English  troops  to 
halt,  and  prevented  some  effusion  of  blood.  Irish 
auxiliaries,  1,500  in  number,  who  had  accompanied 
the  French  to  the  field  were  excluded  from  quarter, 
and  instantlv  attempted  flight  in  every  direction, 
but  were  slain  to  the  number  of  probably  500. 
Humbert's  troops  were  found,  after  the  surrender, 
to  consist  of  748  privates  and  96  officers ;  so  that 
his  entire  lo<«s  from  the  time  of  landing  at  Killalla, 
was  256.  The  affair  at  Ballinamuck  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  September.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in 
ia31,  163. 

BALLINAMUDDAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Ballyhuskard,  barony  of  Ballagbkeen,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
005.     Houses  39. 

BALLINAMULT.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Seskinane,  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  co. 
Waterford,  Muster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Phenisk, 
amidst  a  mountainous  and  boggy  tract  of  country, 
about  9^  miles  south  by  west  of  Clonmel,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Lismore.  Here,  says  Dr.  Smith, 
•*  is  a  redoubt  for  about  20  men." 

BALLINAMULTINA,  a  demesne,  and  a  local- 
ity where  good  slates  have  been  quarried,  in  the 
parish  of  Clashmore,  barony  of  Decies-within-Drum, 
CO.  Waterford,  Munster. 

BALLINARD,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Small  county,  3  miles  east  by  south  of 
Six-mile- Bridge,  co.  Limerick,  Monster.  It  contains 
part  of  the  village  of  Herdertstown  :  which  see. 
Length,  1  mile;  breadth,  half-a-mile;  area,  1,442 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  867;  in  1841,918.  Houses 
143.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  689. 
Houses  103.  The  surface  declines  to  the  west,  is 
drained  by  a  head- water  of  the  Maig,  and  consists  of 
good  land — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Anet  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£49  12s.  8d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  je99  5t.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  D.  Free- 
man. Esq.,  of  Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000,  and  is 
under  the  care  of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
parishioner;*,  with  only  one  exception,  were  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
bo<)k<  fwi  boys  and  30  girls. 

BALLIN AS,  or  Ballinesb  (The),  a  rivulet  of 
the  barony  of  Kilmacrennn,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
traverses  an  upland  region,  and  enters  the  sea  at  a 
point  alH)ut  6  miles  south-west  of  Horn  Head.  It  is 
tidal,  and  navigable  over  2  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  depth  of  water  over  its  bar  at  ebb  tide  is  only 
2  feet,  but  it  rises  to  18  feet  at  flood  of  spring  tides. 
A  pier  uiis  erected  within  its  entrance,  m  1831,  by 
workmen  who  were  paid  in  provisions  sent  for  the 
relief  of  the  district ;  but  it  has  not  improved  the 
fi^iherie^,  and  is  much  out  of  repair.  The  salmon- 
fishery  ill  the  stream  is  vested  by  patent  in  the  Rev. 


John  Olphert,  of  Ballyconnel ;  and,  in  oonsequenee 
of  the  mother  fish  being  constantly  destroyed  in  the 
breeding  season  by  poachers,  it  has  decreased.  On 
the  dreary  shore,  and  near  the  head  of  the  rivulet's 
estuary,  stand  the  church,  glebe-house,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Tulloghobegley. 

BALLINASAGOART.  See  Errioal-Kb- 
Rooirs. 

BALLINASCARTHY.    See  Balltmacartht. 

BALLINASCREEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Loughinsholin,  2}  miles  west  of  Tubbermore,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Draperstown:  which  see.  Length,  16  miles; 
breadth,  4;  area,  32,492  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831» 
7,854;  in  1841,  8,384.  Houses  1,491.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  7,442;  in  1841,  8,0n. 
Houses  1,430.  The  surface  consists  of  the  glens, 
the  narrow  vales,  and  the  amassed  mountain-screens 
of  the  incipient  Movola,  and  its  earlier  affluents ;  it 
climbs  boldly  away  m  the  Slieve-gallion,  Camtogher, 
and  Sawer  ranges  respectively  on  the  south,  the 
north,  and  the  west;  and,  as  to  geognostic  form»> 
tion,  it  is  partly  metamorphic  schist,  and  partly 
basalt.  Various  rich  levels  or  straths  in  the  vale  of 
the  Moyola,  are  subject  to  despoliation  by  freshets  in 
the  stream.  A  principal  feature  is  the  small  demesne 
of  Derrynoyd. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, je623  Is.  6Ad.  Gross  income,  ^£920  Is.  Md. ; 
nett,  £7S4t  78.  l^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two 
curates  are  employed  on  a  stipend  of  £75  each ;  and 
one  of  them  has  the  use  of  the  glebe-bouse.  When, 
or  firom  what  funds,  the  church  was  built  is  not 
known.  Sittings  250;  attendance,  from  80  to  100 
in  winter,  and  from  100  to  120  in  summer.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Draperstown.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  at  Straw  and  Moneyneeny,  are 
under  the  care  of  two  officiates,  and  are  attended, 
the  latter  bv  1,500,  the  former  by  1,000  at  one 
service,  and  by  from  1,900  to  2,000  at  another.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  419  Church- 
men, 494  Presbyterians,  143  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  7,069  Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday 
schools  were  attended  by  about  210  children ;  and 
13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  758  boys  and  544 
girls.  Five  of  the  daily  schools  at  Draperstown, 
Derrvnoyd,  Brackagh,  l)rumard,  and  Labby,  were 
aided  each  with  £8  a-year,  and  one  at  Altyaskey 
with  £10,  from  the  National  Board ;  two  were  aided 
with  respectively  £10  and  £10  10s.  from  the  rector; 
and  two  at  Carnamonv  and  Blackhill  were  on  alter- 
nate days  boys'  schools  and  girls*  schools,  taught  by 
a  master  and  a  mistress,  and  were  wholly  supported 


bv  tne  Iiondon  lirapers  Company,  many  ot  tbe 
cnildren  being  gratuitously  clothed,  and  the  master 
and  mistress  having  salaries  of  respectively  £46  Sa. 
with  a  house,  and  £35  Irish.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  gave  £15  of  salary  to  each  of  3  of  its  schools, 
and,  in  1838,  granted  i:94  8s.  toward  the  builcUng 
and  fitting  up  of  a  school-house  at  Altyaskey.  In 
1839-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  parish,  and  within  the 
Magherafelt  Poor-law  union,  received  £105  8s.  6d., 
expended  £122  5s.  2d.,  made  5,844  dispensations  of 
medicine,  and  served  for  a  district  of  37,819  acres, 
with  10.854  inhabitants. 

BALLINASKELLIGS,  or  BALLnrsKSLUoa,  a 
bay  ^Ttthing  imrtly  the  barony  of  Dunkerrin  on  tbe 
south,  but  chiefly  that  of  Iveragh  on  the  east  and 
north,  CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  enters  between  Hog 
Head  on  the  east  and  Bolus  Head  on  the  west,  and 
is  about  5  miles  broad  between  these  promontories ; 
and,  with  slowly  diminishing  breadth,  it  sweeps  in- 
land to  the  extent  of  about  6  miles.  The  Inny  rivu- 
let, 1 1  miles  in  length  of  course,  enters  its  h«ui;  and 
several  smaller  streams  enter  its  sides.     The  Bog 
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blands,  and  several  other  islets,  lie  from  2|  to  4} 
miles  south  of  Hog  Head,  and  serve  to  break  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  diversify  the  seaward 
scenerv  of  the  bay.  Horse  Island  lies  about  3  miles 
inward  from  each  of  the  sentinel  headlands,  but 
pretty  near  the  Iveragh  shore.  A  rock  in  the  bay. 
called  Carrig  Irrana,  or  Irr*s  Rock,  claims  tradition- 
ally and  in  song  to  be  the  grave  of  Irr,  one  of  the 
original  Milesian  chiefs, — or  the  place  on  which  his 
body  was  cast,  and  his  bones  whitened,  after  he  was 
drowned  in  the  western  main.  The  whole  bay  is 
much  diversified  and  lifted  to  grandeur  by  its  bold 
headlands ;  and  it  laves  a  district  so  wild  and  mag- 
nificent in  character,  so  intricate  in  outline,  so  noble 
and  even  sublime  in  contour,  as  to  constitute  quite  a 
gallery  of  mountain  and  marine  landscape.  **  Though 
the  roads  in  the  district,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  are  in 
many  places  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  only  accom* 
modation  a  small  public-house  in  the  village  of 
Waterville,  yet  in  summer  the  splendid  views  which 
are  obtained  will  amply  repay  those  fond  of  marine 
and  mountain  scenery.  *  *  The  Skelligs  rocks 
lie  about  10  miles  to  seaward.  On  the  Great  Skel- 
lig,  which  is  a  lofty  rock  of  slate  rising  several  bun- 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  two  lighthou^jcs 
have  been  erected ;  and  the  men  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  them  are  regularly  provisioned  for  six 
months.  This  rock,  rising  high  above  the  billowy 
Atlantic,  and  crowned  with  its  tall  white  towers, 
appears  not  merelv  as  a  beacon  to  the  mariner,  but 
as  a  sentinel  of  the  long  line  of  iron-bound  coast. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  vast  unbroken  heathy  surface 
of  the  headland  of  Iveragh,  adds  much  to  its  wild 
and  desolate  character,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
trasts  with  the  deep  blue  ocean  which  rolls  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  rocky  shores."  Lady  Chat- 
terton,  in  1838,  says,  ••  The  extensive  bay  of  Ballin- 
skelligs,  peaceful  as  it  looks,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  on  this  coast;  and  the  harbour  which  goes 
by  the  same  name,  formed  by  a  small  island,  has 
been,  as  a  guide  told  us,  *  outlawed,' tJiat  is,  as  he 
explained,  declared  to  be  unsafe."  The  harbour  re- 
ferred to  by  her  ladyship,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  contiguous  to  Ballinaskellip  island,  and  about 
44  miles  from  Bolus  Head ;  and  is  provided  with  a 
regular  pier  of  172  feet  in  length,  constructed  and 
improved  by  various  grants  from  government,  from 
the  Fishery  Board,  and  from  the  Dublin  Charitable 
Committee.  Mr.  Donnel,  in  his  report  on  the 
Fishery  Harbours,  says,  **  I  place  this  harbour  in  the 
second  class  for  its  degree  of  utility  in  promoting 
the  fisheries  ;*'  and  he  states  that  fish  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  the  coast  fishermen  were  improving 
in  their  exertions.  According  to  an  official  '  Al^ 
stract  of  Reports,'  in  1833,  the  pier  is  '*  much  used 
by  fishing- vessels,  and  also  for  landing  sea-manure, 
from  the  use  of  lar^e  quantities  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  tor  a  distance  of  about  7  miles 
round,  is  improving  much."  At  the  head  of  the  bav 
stands  the  village  of  Waterville,  and  on  a  creek 
projecting  from  it  stands  Dbrrtnanb  Abbey  :  see 
these  articles. 

BALLINASLANEY,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  East  Shelmalier,  partly  in  that  of  Ballagh- 
keen,  and  4}  miles  south  by  east  of  Enniscorthy,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  2^  miles;  breadth,  1^; 
area,  2,646  acres, — of  which  1,766  acres  are  in  Bal- 
laghkeen.  Pop.,  in  1831,  916;  in  1841,  1,061. 
HousiBs  178.  Pop.  of  the  Ballaghketo  section,  in 
1841,  763.  Houses  125.  The  surface  is  washed  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Slaney ;  traversed  southwards 
by  one  of  the  roads  from  Enniscorthy  to  Wexford ; 
and  consists  partly  of  good,  but  chiefly  of  second- 
rate,  or  inferior  land This  parish  is  an  impropriate 

curacy,  with  part  of  the  tithes  attached,  and  a  part  of 


the  benefice  of  Edbrxinb  [which  seel,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  The  curatial  or  vicarial  titoes  are  com- 
pounded for  £55  7s.  8^d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £1U6 
3s.  0}d. ;  and  the  latter  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  52, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  882 ;  and  a  pay-school 
was  attended  by  30  children  in  winter,  and  50  in 
summer. 

BALLINASLOE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  the  cynosure  of  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  western  province  of  Ireland, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Creagh,  barony  of  Moycarnon, 
CO.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cJooney,  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Suck, 
9  miles  north-north-west  of  Eyre-court,  12^  south- 
west of  Athlone,  32^  east  by  north  of  Galway,  and 
72|  west  by  south  of  Dublin. 

The  Suck  and  its  Bridge.'}— T^^e  Suck,  not  only  at 
the  town,  but  over  a  long  way  above,  and  down  to  the 
Shannon  below,  separates  the  county  of  Roscommon 
from  that  of  Gal  way ;  and,  like  the  Liny,  the  Brosna, 
and  the  other  upper  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  as 
well  as  the  Shannon  itself,  which  sleep  and  stagnate 
athwart  vast  expanses  of  morass  and  low  flat  grounds, 
it  overflows  and  despoliates  large  areas  of  land  along 
its  banks.  Yet,  while  slow  and  sedgy  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  it  purls  and  almost  trots  and  becomes 
mirthful  while  passing  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by 
such  swells  and  tumulations  of  ground  as  very  sensi- 
bly relieve  the  general  monotony  of  its  aspect.  A 
tourist  of  1839,  therefore,  displays  more  wit  than 
accuracy,  when,  speaking  of  the  stream  in  connection 
with  the  town,  he  says,  '*  It  is  very  like  its  elder 
brother,  the  Shannon,  the  same  slow,  dark-flowing 
stream,  gliding  like  a  black  snake  through  callows, 
moors,  and  red  bogs.  Was  it  not  very  poetical  in  a 
Roscommon  bard  to  call  the  punch-drinldng  squires 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  this  sedgy  stream  *the  sons 
of  Suck?"*  The  passage  across  the  river  at  the 
town  is  a  series  of  bridges  and  causeways,  carried 
from  island  to  island,  and  from  stream  to  stream, 
and  extending  upwards  of  500  yards.  The  arches 
amount  aggre^tely  to  16 ;  but  they  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  they  stand  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, and,  in  several  instances,  they  are  single.  The 
chief  bridge,  or  that  over  the  principal  water-way, 
consists  of  4  arches,  respectively  about  16,  16,  14, 
and  12  feet  in  span ;  and  this,  jointly  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  pieusage,  is  very  old,  and  anciently 
formed  a  key-post  of  communication  between  the 
main  body  of  Connaiight  and  the  east. 

The  EoBcommon  Section.'] — The  remains  of  a  cas- 
tie,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  province 
in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  stand  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  passage  across  the  river,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  on  a  flat  part  of  the  Roscommon  main  shore. 
The  walls  which  survive  were  probably  the  outer 
defences  of  an  enclosure  which  contained  the  keep  ; 
they  form  a  square  of  about  90  yards,  with  round 
towers  at  the  angles ;  and  they  were  protected  on 
the  land-side,  by  a  fosse,  which  still  affords  a  chan- 
nel for  a  constantly  running  offshoot  of  the  adjoining 
stream.  A  neat  and  moderately-sixed  house  is  con- 
structed on  the  line  of  the  wall  which  faces  the 
road;  and  its  ofllces  and  gardens  lie  within  the 
ancient  enclosures.  *•  The  phice,"  says  Mr.  Weld, 
**  goes  by  the  name  of  Ivy-castle.  A  bridge  acroai 
the  fosse  with  two  small  arches,  leading  up  to  the 
gateway  into  the  back  offices,  affords  a  pretty  little 
subject  to  the  pencil ;  and  the  old  walls  and  towers 
extending  along  the  river  side,  covered  at  top  with 
ivy,  and  at  their  base  nearly  washed  by  the  dear 
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eddyinf^  carrent,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect:  the 
height  of  the  walls  and  towers,  however,  is  incon- 
siderable.** The  Roscommon  section  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  an  extended  vilhige  ;  and  con- 
sists  of  9  or  10  tolerablv  good  houses,  6  or  7  thatched 
cabins,  and  a  large  mill  and  malt  houses  on  one  of 
the  islands,  and  of  about  40  or  50  cabins  and  small 
houses,  scattered  along  the  road  toward  Athlone. 
At  its  extremity,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
on  low  ground  which  is  often  overflown  by  the  ad- 
joining river,  stands  the  district  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  the  5  counties  of  Coimaught.  It  was  originally 
built  to  accommodate  152  patients ;  it  has  acquired 
additional  accommodation,  without  building,  for  98, 
— and,  with  building,  for  16 ;  and  it  has  at  present 
140  single  cells.  Of  265  patients  who  were  inmates 
on  Ist  Jan.,  1841, 47  were  discharged  in  the  course  of 
the  year  cured  or  relieved,  3  were  discharged  incur- 
able, and  34  died ;  and  of  26*2  who  were  inmates  on 
1st  Jan.,  1842,  6  males  and  33  females  were  em- 
ployed  at  trades,  54  males  and  27  females  were  em- 
ployed at  other  works,  and  120  of  both  sexes  were 
unemployed,  20  from  want  of  work,  and  100  from 
want  of  ability.  Throughout  1841,  the  outlay  on 
works  and  land  amounted  to  £66  10:^.  8d. ;  the  pro- 
duce from  works  and  land,  to  £232  6s.  7Ad. ;  the 
total  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  £3,733  17s. 
7d. ;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  patient,  to  £13 
16^.  8Jd.  An  area  of  14  Irish  acres  of  land  is  at- 
tached, and  employs  many  of  the  patients.  The 
asylum  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  conducted  on 
such  judicious  principles,  and  with  such  predominant 
kindness,  that  little  more  than  moral  restraint  is 
ever  required.  But  the  official  reports  uniformly 
bewail  the  lowness  and  humidity  of  the  site ;  and 
that  published  in  1842  says,  **  There  is  not  near  suf- 
ficient room  in  this  valuable  asylum  for  the  lonatic 
poor  of  so  large  a  district,  especially  since  the  de- 
mands for  admission  of  patients  confined  in  the 
county  gaols  under  the  late  act  of  parliament.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Poor  Houses  will  give  some  relief 
in  this  respect ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  large  addi- 
tion, or  what  would  be  better,  another  asylum  being 
erected  in  the  north  part  of  the  district,  about  Bal- 
lina,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  providing  fully  for 
the  demands  for  admittance." 

The  Galwcff  Section.'] — The  Gal  way  section  of  the 
town  is  so  very  much  the  larger  and  more  beautiful, 
and  so  exclusively  the  seat  of  business,  that  it  looks 
as  if  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  other  sec- 
tion as  a  suburb.  Its  principal  street  commences  in 
a  short  rapid  curve  at  the  end  of  the  scries  of  bri<lges ; 
it  proceeds  a  considerable  distance  westward,  with 
quite  an  urban  aspect ;  and  it  then  forks  into  the  two 
lines  of  streets  which  lead  toward  respectively  West- 
port  and  Gal  way.  The  Westport  line  bends  slightly 
to  the  right ;  continues,  for  a  short  space,  to  possess 
the  same  appearance  as  the  main  street,  and  then 
runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  fiur  green  in  a  single 
row  or  series  of  houses  so  pretending  m  to  seem 
a  string  of  villas.  The  street  towards  Galwa? 
branches  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle ;  proceeds  al- 
most a  furlong  in  straight  and  well-edificed  align- 
ment, its  houses  partly  disposed  in  shopa  and  dwell- 
ing tenements,  and  partly  consisting  oi  genteel  pri- 
vate residences ;  it  then  deflects  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  ndr  green 
in  a  Miigle  line  of  neat,  clean,  white-washed  cot- 
tages ;  and  it  finally  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
proceeds  far  along  the  highway,  with  the  high  en- 
closure wall  of  Garbally  demesne  on  the  right,  and 
a  chain  of  smiling,  happy,  and  flower-scented  cottages 
on  the  left.  Between  the  earlier  part  of  this  street 
and  the  river,  lies  the  poorer  and  less  cleanly  dis- 
trict,->a  segregation  of  lanet,  and  hoiasei,  and  cabins. 


repulsive,  yet  greatly  less  haggard 
;n  what'constitutes  the  whole  of  many  a  third  or 
second  rate  town  in  Ireland,  and  unfolding  itself  at 
the  south-east  comer  round  the  basin  of  the  canal. 
Between  the  same  part  of  the  street  toward  Gal- 
way,  and  the  east  side  of  the  fair  green,  extends  a 
comparatively  broad  gravel  bank,  gradual  in  ascent 
from  the  street,  rapid  in  declivity  toward  the  green, 
— neatly  and  regularly  edificed  over  alf  the  eastern 
face,  and  crowned  about  the  middle  of  its  summit- 
line  with  the  elegant  spire-surmounted  parish-churdi. 
The  principal  streets  are  all  wide,  airy,  clean,  and 
replete  with  pretension ;  and  even  the  most  secluded 
alleys  are  free  from  all  the  gross  and  squalid  features 
which  offend  decorum  or  excite  disgust.  The  taste* 
ful,  liberal,  and  benign  spirit  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  has  everywhere  worked  such 
reform,  and  impressed  such  decorations,  and  asserted 
such  ascendency,  that  the  entire  aspect  of  the  town 
concurs  with  common  fame  in  proclaiming  him  the 
assiduous  and  costly  promoter  of  its  well-known  at- 
tractions. "  One  perceives  at  a  glance,"  says  Mr. 
Inglis,  **  that  it  is  not  left  to  chance, — that  there  is 
a  fostering  hand  over  it, — that  some  one  who  is  able 
to  serve  it  feels  an  interest  in  it, — in  short,  that 
there  is  a  resident  and  public-spirited  proprietor. 
Lord  Clancarty  is  the  owner  of  Ballinasloe;  and 
every  kind  of  improvement  finds  encouragement  at 
his  hands.  No  stimulus  to  improvement  is  more 
effectual  than  the  practice  of  Lord  Clancarty,  in 
granting  leases  for  ever  on  condition  of  good  houses 
being  built."  His  lordship's  own  demesne  screens 
all  the  west  side  of  the  fair  green,  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  along  both  the  road  to  Gal  way 
and  the  road  to  Westport ;  and  being  liberally  open 
to  the  perambulations  of  the  townspeople  and 
strangers,  it  forms  in  itself  a  series  of  high  additional 
attractions.  See  Garballt.  Though  a  very  great 
aggregate  of  flat  dreary  bog  lies  within  a  circle  de- 
scribed by  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  existence  of  hardly  a  patch  of  it  would  be 
suspected  by  a  stranger  who  alights  on  the  streets 
from  a  close  carriage,  and  looks  abroad  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  brilliant  expanse  of  gently  undulated, 
and  richly  wooded  country.  Mackney,  the  villa  of 
the  Hon.  Archdeacon  Trench,  and  the  villas  or 
mansions  of  Fortwilliam,  Lancaster,  Park,  Suck- 
ville,  Ardcame,  Mount  Equity,  Kellysgrove,  Birch- 
grove,  and  Tulleigh,  all  aid  the  master  decorations 
of  Garbally  in  flinging  wood  and  embellishment 
athwart  the  environs. 

Public  Buildimga.']^  The  remarkably  handsome 
and  unique  church,  with  its  singularly  beautiful  oc- 
tangular spire,  springing  from  scrolls,  and  shooting  ht 
aloft  from  the  crown  of  the  gravel  ridge,  is  a  striking 
object  itself,  and  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  military  bar- 
rack for  infantry  is  a  small  and  unattractive  mass  of 
masonry.  The  district  bridewell  was  a  miserable 
apology  for  a  place  of  confinement,  and  long  an  ugly 
blot  upon  the  town ;  but  it  has  just  been  replaced 
by  a  more  suitable  erection.  Places  of  worship  and 
schools,  and  statistics  connected  with  them,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  Kilcloont  and  Crbaoh  : 
which  see.  The  hotels  are  large,  commo<lious, 
and  good.  A  workhouse  for  the  Ballinasloe  Poor- 
law  union,  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  1st,  1839, — to 
be  completed  on  June  19th,  1 841. ~ to  cost  £7,600 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,882  Os.  lOd.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  1,000  persons, — and  to  occupy  a  Mte  of  5 
acres,  3  roods,  3  perches,  procured  for  £1 17  98.  3d. 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  £10  ISt. 
9d.  of  annual  rent. 
PooT'iaMf  C/iMm. ]~Tbe  Ballinasloe  Poor-law  iuiiop 
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ranks  as  the  45t1i,  and  vvas  declared  «n  June  6th,  1839. 
It  comprehends  portions  of  the  counties  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Gal  way,  amounting  to  126,944  acres,  and 
containing,  in  IB3I,  a  pop.  of  97»581.  Its  electoral 
diviiiions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831.  are,  in 
CO.  Roscommon,  Crcagh,  4,209;  Moore,  2,983;  and 
Taughmaconnel,  1,714 ; — and  in  co.  Galwaj,  Bidlina- 
sloe,  7,123;  Kilgerril,  3,718;  Ahascragh,  3.719;  KiL 
leronan,  8,027 ;  Killian,  5,401 ;  Ballinakill,  5,002 ; 
Moylough.  5,870;  Rillasolan,  4,306;  Ballyraac 
ward,  4,996;  Kilconnel.  5,836;  Killaan.  2,362; 
Aughrim,  5,087 ;  Kiltormer,  3,706 ;  Abbeygorma- 
can.  2.233;  Killimer.  6.029;  Kilquane,  8.755; 
Eyrecourt,  5,213;  Clonfert,  5,915;  and  Cloon- 
tooskert,  4,002.  The  number  of  ex-officio,  and  ef 
elected  guardians,  is  respectively  12  and  36;  and  of 
the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Balllnasloe  and  Killimer,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Creagh,  Killeronan,  Killian,  Ballinakill,  Moy- 
lough, Killasolan,  Ballvmacward,  Aughrim,  Eyre- 
court,  and  Clonfert,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  number  of  tenements  valued.  Is 
15,666 ;  and  of  these,  9,559  were  valued  under  £5, 
1,058  at  £5  and  under  £6,  923  at  £6  and  under  £7. 
631  at  £7  and  under  £8,  519  at  £8  and  under  £9, 
370  at  £9  and  under  £10, 529  at  £10  and  under  £12, 
297  at  £12  and  under  £14,  123  at  £14  and  under 
£15,  119  at  £15  and  under  £16,  171  at  £16  and 
under  £18,  157  at  £18  and  under  £20,  247  at  £20 
and  under  £25.  159  at  £25  and  under  £30,  198  at 
£30  and  under  £40,  118  at  £40  and  under  £50,  and 
488  at  £50  and  up  wards.  T  he  total  nett  annual  val  ue 
of  the  property  rated  is  £155,496  19s. ;  the  totol 
number  of  persons  rated  is  16,018 ;  and  of  the  latter, 
2,097  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
2,504,  not  exceeding  £2,-2.050.  not  exceeding  £8. 
-—1,634,  not  exceeding  £4. — and  1,490,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Jan.  1st,  1842 ;  the  total  expenditure  from  that 
date  till  Feb.  6th,  1843,  was  £3,9*27  166. ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  previous  expenditure  was  £1,344 
2s.  9d.  The  dispeasary  districts  of  the  union  are 
Ballinasloe,  Aughrim,  Ahascragh,  Ballygar,  Evre- 
court,  Killaan,  and  Killian.  In  1839-40,  the  Bal'lin- 
asloe  dispensary  received  £160,  expended  £151  8n. 
4d.,  made  5,855  dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,209 
patients,  and  had  a  district  of  20,516  acres,  with 
8,687  inhabitants.  But  this  dispensary,  after  exist- 
ing for  many  years,  is  reported,  in  1841,  to  have 
been  discontmued ;  while  Lord  Clancartv,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  paid  a  surgeon  for  attending  the  sick 
among  his  tenantry  and  the  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs.  In  1839-40,  a  fever  hospital  in  the 
town,  the  only  one  in  the  union,  had  79  patients ; 
but,  after  having  existed  for  12  years,  it  was  discon- 
tinued from  want  of  subscriptions.  Yet,  both  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary  were  certain  to  be  im- 
mediately established  if  funds  should  be  raised  off 
the  union  on  the  principle  of  the  poor-rate,  so  as  to 
oblige  all  proprietors  and  occupiers  to  contribute. 
In  184*2,  the  Ballinasloe  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£1,432,  circulated  £11,672  in  3,462  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £130  \Sa.  lid.,  and  expended  for 
charitable  purposes,  £120. 

Trade  and  Statisticx."]  —  In  consequence  of  its 
being  the  forking- point  of  the  great  roads  to  West- 
port  and  to  Gal  way,  of  its  po.4sessing  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Grand  canal,  of  its  command- 
ing the  great  projected  improvements  on  the  river 
Suck,  and  of  its  being  the  seat  of  singularly  ex- 
teniiive  and  important  fairs,  Ballinasloe  is  both  a 
very  stirring  thoroughfare,  and  the  scene  of  a  large 
aggregate  of  trafBc.  Even  its  general  retail  trade, 
as  the  depot  for  an  expansive  circumjacent  agri- 
cultural district,  is  uf  considerable  amount ;  and  its 


com  business  otherwise  of  some  importance,  has 
markedly  increased  since  the  opening  of^the  extended 
cut  of  the  canal.  In  1836,  branch-ofRces  of  the 
National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Bank  were  established.  In 
1838,  the  public  conveyances — additional  to  the  pas. 
sage-boats  on  the  Grand  canal,  which,  in  1836,  con- 
yeyed  from  the  town  4,596  passengers — were  a  car 
to  Athlone,  a  mail-car  to  Roscrea,  a  coach  to  Dub- 
lin, a  mail-coach  to  Westport,  a  coach  and  a  car  to 
Gal  way,  and  a  coach  to  Tuam  in  communication 
unth  the  canal -boats,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach 
in  transit  between  Galway  and  Dublin.  The  exten- 
sion-line  of  the  Grand  canal  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1828,  is  16  miles 
in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of  bog. 
In  the  improvements  detailed  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  are  included 
plans  for  lowering  the  water  of  the  Shannon,  which 
will  enhance  the  value  of  much  low  land  along  the 
river's  banks,  and  confer  marked  benefit  on  the 
town.  See  Suck.  During  10  years,  preceding  1636, 
the  quantity  of  grain  sold  in  the  market  was  6,435 
tons  of  wheat.  2,756  of  barley,  and  21,226  of  oats ; 
and  in  the  Ia«t  of  these  years,  it  was  780  tons  of 
wheat,  48  of  barley,  and  2,502  of  oats.  For  a  scries 
of  years,  the  qiuuitity  of  wool  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket — chiefly  at  a  great  wool  fair  established  in  1757 
by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Clancarty,  and  held  iti  the 
month  of  July — was  from  560  to  7^  tons ;  yet  this 
is  said  to  have  been  exceeded  fourfold  or  fivefold  by 
the  quantity  sold  under  the  market's  influence,  bat 
without  being  brought  to  the  town  for  sale.  The 
establishment  of  factors  in  Dublin  and  other  great 
towns,  however,  has,  for  years  past,  drawn  the 
wool  to  other  quarters.  A  fair  well-known  to  fame 
as  **  the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe/'  is  held  from  the 
5th  till  the  9th  of  October,  and  not  only  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  ac^acent  and  midland 
counties,  but  aflfects  dealings  for  cattle  even  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  Horses  are  exposed  on  a  part  of 
the  fair  green ;  black  or  horned  cattle  are  exposed 
athwart  the  green's  broad  expanse;  and  sheep  are 
exposed  in  a  spacious  park  within  the  enclosures  of 
Garbally  demesne.  "Dealers  in  various  commo- 
dities, and  tradesmen  of  different  callings  from  the 
metropolis  also  bring  their  goods  and  productions  to 
the  fair ;  and  shops  and  warehouses  in  the  town  are 
ceded  to  them  for  the  occasion,  the  prices  paid  being 
usually  very  high.  Lodgings,  both  in  private  houses 
and  at  the  inns,  are  in  great  demand,  and  must  be 
generally  bespoken  in  advance,  whilst  the  charges  are 
greatly  augmented  beyond  the  ordinary  current  rates 
at  other  periods."  The  average  number  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle  brought  in  for  sale,  is  computed 
to  be  respectively  90,000  and  12,000;  and  the 
greatest  number  of  sheep  sold  in  any  year  between 
1790  and  1840,  was  86.374,  in  the  year  1828; 
and  of  black  cattle,  was  11,163,  in  the  year  1840. 
Area  of  the  Roscommon  section  of  the  town,  9 
acres;  of  the  Galway  section,  131  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831.  4,615;  in  1841,  4,934.  Houses 
619.  Pop.  of  the  Roscommon  section,  in  1831,  475 ; 
in  1841 ,  305.  Houses  48.  Pop.  of  the  Galway  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4,140 ;  in  1841,  4,6*29.     Houses  571. 

BALLINASMALL,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Car- 
melite  friary,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  The  convent  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  Prendergasts  Iti  the  13th  century;  and  was 
given,  at  the  di$(solution,  to  Sir  John  King.  The 
building  was  extensive ;  and,  when  Archdall  wrote, 
it  partly  survived  in  ruin. 

BALLINASSIG.     See  Ballinahassig. 

BALLINASTOW,  a  key-post  for  tourists,  and 
the  vestibule  of  a  considerable  natural  gallery  of 
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landscape,  about  4  miles  south  -of  Eaniskerry,  and 
near  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Rath- 
down  and  Ballinacor,  on  the  Roundwood  road  from 
Dublin  io  Glendalough,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
The  locality  lies  on  a  great  expanse  of  dreary  and 
partially  reclaimed  table-land,  south  of  Sugar-loaf 
mountain,  and  elevated  600  feet  above  sea-level. 
An  inn  recently  built  by  Major  Beresford,  and  the 
small  sequestered  church  of  Catlarg,  though  unpre- 
tending buildings,  somewhat  relieve  the  oppressive 
monotony  of  the  inunediate  scenery ;  and  the  former 
is  a  convenient  retreat  for  visiters  to  the  Devil's 
Glen,  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  siunmit  of  Sugar- 
lo^f,  and  other  admired  localities  in  the  brilliant 
Uii?hlands  of  Wicklow. 

BALLINATRY,  a  beautiful  demesne,  in  the 
parish  of  Templemichael,  barony  of  Coshmore  and 
Coshbride,  about  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Clash- 
more,  CO.  Waterford,  Munnt«r.  The  mansion,  the 
residence  of  Richard  Smyth,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  many  attractive  seats  en 
the  river  Blackwater ;  and  it  possesses  interest  as 
the  paternal  abode  of  Miss  Penelope  Smyth,  now 
Princess  of  Capua.  The  Blackwater  is  considerably 
broad  at  the  demesne ;  and  flows  so  sinuously  that, 
as  seen  from  the  house,  it  seems  to  form  a  spacious 
lake. 

BALLIXAULTIG,*  a  parish  in  the  bareny  ef 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2^ ;  area,  4,642  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631, 
1,270;  in  1841,  1,404.  Houses  216.— This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  ef  the  benefice  of  RiLlas- 
PXGMULLANE  [which  scc],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £276  I6s.  S^d.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1 ,903 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BALLINAVALLEY.     See  Ballekvallet. 

BALLINAVAR,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ross- 
carbery,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  4. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINAVOREEN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dmniconra,  barony  of  Lower  Slane,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.     Pop.,  in  1631,  83. 

BALLINCALLA,  Ballinacalla,  or  Ballin- 
CHOLA,  a  pariiih,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  co. 
Gal  way,  partly  in  that  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  and 
4  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Ballinrobe,  Con- 
nauglit.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  15,ld5 
acres,  I  rood,  20  perches, — of  which  3,809  acres,  3 
roods,  2  perches,  are  water  or  islands.  Pop.,  in 
1631.  3,031 ;  in  1641,  2.165.  Houses  382.  Area  of 
the  Galway  section.  6,776  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,326;  in  1841,  443.  Houses  73. 
Area  of  the  Mayo  section,  8,418  acres,  3  roods,  39 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,703;  in  1841,  1,722. 
Houses  309.  The  two  sections  are  mutually  sepa- 
rated by  Lough  Mask  ;  and  consist,  in  general,  of 
gooil  arable  land.  See  Mask.  In  the  Galway  sec- 
tion stands  the  hamlet  of  Derrt  [which  see] :  and 
in  the  Ma\-o  section  is  the  seat  of  Lough  Mask 
House.  The  Galway  section  contains  522  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches,  of  water  in  Lough  Mask,  and  145 
arre<,  2  roods,  29  perches,  of  water  in  small  lakes 
and  streams  ;  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
rivulet  Owenbrin.  and  on  the  south  by  the  rivulet 
Srahanlodg.  The  Mayo  section  contains  3,126  acres, 
2  roods,  36  perches,  of  water  and  islands  in  Lough 
Ma<ik.  and  15  acres,  3  perches,  of  water  in  small  lakes ; 
and   its   principal  islands  are   Inishard,   Inishroog, 
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laivbrnaine,  Iiushowen,  Inishowel,  Inishoght,  Car- 
rigeendavoe,  Shanvally,  and  ShintiUa.  The  only 
noticeable  antiquities  are  the  r-uins  of  a  church  and 
two  old  castles. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Kilmolaba  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £315.  The 
church  of  the  union  is  usually  said  to  be  ritoated 
in  BaUincalla,  but  really  stands  beyond  the  benefice, 
within  the  border  of  the  parish  of  Cong,  at  the  viU 
lage  of  the  Neale ;  and  it  was  built  abDut  Sd  years 
ago,  but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  ^nds,  is  un- 
known. Sittings  200;  average  attendance  40.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  for  Ballincalla,  and  the 
other  two  parishes  of  the  union,  will  be  noticed  in 
the  article  Kilmolara.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,242 : 
and  a  pay-school  had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  15 
girls. 

BALLINCL ARE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
Unacourty,  baronv  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster. Fairs  are  held  on  May  1  and  Oct.  4.  Pop., 
in  1831,  88. 

BALLINCOLLIG,  a  post-town  in  the  parish  of 
Carrigrohane,  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bride,  about  a  mile 
above  that  stream *s  confluence  with  the  Lee,  and  on 
the  road  from  Cork  to  Inchegeelagh,  5  miles  west- 
south- west  of  Cork,  and  130  south-west  «f  Dublin. 
The  country  which  intervenes  to  Cork  is  not  only 
rich,  well-cultivated,  and  agreeably  varied,  but  so 
studded  and  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  that 
Ballincollig  mav  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  city's 
environs.  In  the  town,  or  adjacent  to  it,  are  the 
•nly  gunpowder  manufactory  in  the  south,  the  depot 
for  the  police  of  the  province  of  Munster,  and  a 
small  barrack  for  cavalry.  Even  the  private  edifices 
•f  the  town,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  street  alignment,  give  it  a  neat  and 
pleasant  appearance;  but  the  various  houses  and 
offices  connected  with  the  public  establishments, 
the  mansion  of  Leemount,  and  several  villas  and 
villa-grounds  in  its  neighbourhood,  environ  it  with 
at  once  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  beauty.  The 
gunpowder  manufactory  stands  on  low  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town ;  is  very  extensive ;  and  pays 
about  £200  a-week  in  wages  to  workmen.  In  1802, 
when  it  was  the  property  of  government,  it  suffered 
a  frightful  explosion :  it  is  now  conducted  by  **  the 
Royal  Mills  Gunpowder  Company.**  A  little  south- 
west of  the  town  stands  Ballincollig-castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  The 
Barret  fiunily,  from  whom  apparently  the  barony  has 
its  name,  resided  in  this  fortaliee  and  in  that  of 
Castlemorc,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  barony, 
as  their  chief  strongholds.  In  1600,  William  Barret 
of  Ballincollig,  submitted  to  the  Queen*s  mercy,  he 
having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Desmond ; 
and  in  1665,  William  Barret,  of  the  same  place,  was 
honoured  with  a  baronetcy  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct. Ballincollig-castle  was  garrisoned  by  Crom- 
well in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
James  II.  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  '*  Thb 
building.-  says  Mr.  Windell  in  1639,  "  forms  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle.  It  is  based  on  an  isolated  lime- 
stone rock,  which  rises  to  no  very  considerable 
height,  in  the  midst  of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  and 
consists  of  a  large  fortified  bawn  or  enclosure,  and  a 
slender  keep  or  tower,  of  about  40  feet  in  height. 
The  latter  stands  at  the  east  side  of  the  bawn,  and 
is  vaulted  inside.  The  chambers  are  of  uncommonly 
small  dimensions,  measuring  in  length  5  feet,  and 
breadth  4,  each  occupying  the  entire  internal  space. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  stone  stair- 
case, which,  as  it  approaches  the  upper  apartment, 
becomes  spiral  and  more  inconvenient.     Of  the  eo- 
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closing  walls  of  the  bawn,  that  to  the  south  was 
defended  by  a  tower  in  the  (fentre,  and  another  at 
the  south-east  angle  ;  the  latter  being  vaulted,  and 
lit  by  loops.  A  portion  of  the  north  wall  is  per- 
forated by  a  range  of  4  windows  of  irregular  di- 
mensions ;  two  are  double-headed  lancets,  one  a 
single  lancet,  and  a  fourth  an  oblong  loop.  The 
buildings  which  these  lit  have  disappeared.  On  the 
area  or  bawn,  the  cattle  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  neighbouring  serfs,  were  kept  in  times  of 
danger,  when  invasion  or  a  creagh  or  foray  vna 
threatened.  Beneath  the  keep,  a  dark  natural  cave 
runs  some  distance  into  the  solid  rock  ;  and  around 
the  whole  lay  a  deep  moat,  part  of  which,  much 
choked  np,  remains  at  the  west  side."  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1831,  875;  in  1841,  1,287*  Houses  154. 
The  town  is  usually  regarded  as  existing  in  two 
sections,  called  respectively  North  BallincoUig  and 
South  BallincoUig.  Area  of  the  former,  20  acres ; 
of  the  latter.  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  North  Bal- 
lincoUig, 207  ;  of  South  BallincoUig,  1,080.  Houses 
in  the  respective  sections,  34  and  120. 

BAI.LINCREA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ril- 
collumb,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  22  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841.  197.     Houses  26. 

BALLINCUSLANE,  or  Balltcuslane,  a  par- 
ish on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Truche- 
nackmy,  and  of  co.  Kerry,  and  9^  miles  north- 
west of  Mill-street,  Munster.  Lengfth,  12}  miles  ; 
breadth,  5^;  area,  39,740  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,701  ;  in  1841,  5,701.  Ho«ises  9*27.  Though  the 
surface  contains  much  excellent  land,  it  is  prevail- 
ingly mountainous,  and  either  waste  or  pastoral.  It 
declines  on  the  east  to  the  nascent  Black  water ;  it 
is  ploughed  on  the  west  by  several  head-waters  of 
the  streams  which  flow  to  Castlemain  Harbour ;  and 
it  is  traversed  south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Castle-lsland  to  Mill-street.  The  seats  are  Durreen 
and  Mount- Eagle This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  se- 
parate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
and  previous  to  1832,  it  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Castle- Island.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
Jt'460  12s.  7d. ;  nett,  £382  7s.  Patrons,  H.  A.  Her- 
bert, Esq.  of  IVIucross.  W.  T.  Crosbie,  Eeq.  of  Ard- 
fert Abbey,  W.  Meredith,  Esq.  of  Dicksgrove, 
Jiord  Headiy,  J.  Townsend,  Esq.  of  Castletownsend, 
Berkeley  Drummond,  Esq.  of  London,  and  C.  Fair- 
field, Esq.  of  Tralee.  A  room  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and 
an  attendance  of  2,500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  92,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.935; 
and  there  were  6  hedge-schools.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Knockatee  had  on  its  books  71  boys  and 
21  girls,  and  was  aided  with  £\0  a-year  from  the 
Board. 

BALLINDAOGIN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Enniscorthy.  The  statistics 
are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLINDANGAN,  or  Ballindine,  a  hamlet 
in  the  parish  of  Crossboyne,  barony  of  Clanmorris, 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road  firom 
Claremorris  to  Dunmore,  half-a-mile  from  the  boun- 
dary with  CO.  Gal  way,  3ji  miles  south-east  of  Clare- 
morris, and  6  east  of  Hoflymount.  In  the  village  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Five  furlongs  to  the  north 
is  the  seat  of  Castlemacgarret:  which  sec.  From 
1  ^  furlong  to  2^  miles  to  the  south  lie  the  bogs  of  Bal- 
lindangan  and  Milltoi^-n,  elevated  191  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  in  Galway  bay,  traversed  by  the 
boundary-line  between  co.  Galway  and  co.  Mayo,  and 
comprehending  an  area  of  5,162  Englibh  acres. 
These  bogs  are  greatly  indented  with  headlands, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  derries.     They  are 


firm,  brown,  and  easily  capable  of  drainage ;  they 
are  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river  Robe,  and 
on  another  by  the  Milltown  rivulet ;  and  they  are 
averagely  10  feet  deep,  and  generally  superincum- 
bent on  limestone  gravel.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £5,575  lOs.  Area  of  the  village,  14  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  448.     Houses  77. 

BALLINDERREEN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  Post-town,  Kinvarra. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massarene, 
CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth.  4; 
area,  10,891  acres,  I  rood,  26  perches, — of  which 
283  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches,  are  in  Lough  Port- 
more.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,346;  in  1841,  5,679. 
Houses  1,045.  The  surface  is  low  ground  along 
the  east  side  of  Lough  Neagh;  and  consists  in 
general  of  good  arable  land.  Amid  flat  ground 
on  the  west  border,  about  half  within  the  parochial 
boundary,  and  not  far  from  the  lip  of  Lough  Neagh» 
are  the  lake  and  ruinous  castle  of  Portmore,  redolent 
of  associations  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  See  Portmore.  The  chief  residences 
are  Portmore,  Kiltullagh,  Crew,  Oatland,  and 
Mount-Prospect.  The  village  of  Ballinderry  stands 
on   the    road   from    Newry  to   Antrim,  4^   miles 

north  of  Moira,   and  5   north-east  of  Lurgan. 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Connor.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £369  4s.  74d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £81 
4«.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Gross  income,  £364 
15s.  Ud.;  nett,  £357  I3s.  6}d.  Patron,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Hertford.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  j675, 
and  an  allowance  of  £25  for  a  house.  The  vicar  is 
non-resident.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £2,030  15s.  4jd.,  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  600;  attendance 
400.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  is  attended  by 
200,  a  Moravian  meeting-house  by  40,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  by  from  200  to  300 ;  and  the  last  is 
united,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, to  the  chapel  of  Aghagallon.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  4,0^  Churchmen,  259 
Presbyterians,  139  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1.200  Roman  Catholics;  and  II  daily  schools,  one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  London 
Ladies'  Society,  and  another  with  £2  from  the  vicar 
and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
had  on  their  books  188  boys  and  162  giris. 

BALLINDERRY  (The),  a  rivulet  chiefly  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Its  two  chief  head-str^ams 
rise,  the  one  near  Pomeroy,  and  the  other  dA  miles 
farther  north,  and  flow  7  or  8  miles  to  a  confluence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cookstown.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  7  or  8  miles  east-north-eastward  to  Lough 
Neagh,  dividing,  over  rather  more  than  the  latter 
half  of  that  distance,  the  county  of  Londonderry 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  partly  in  that  of  Lough- 
insholin,  co.  Londonderry,  and  4  miles  south-east  of 
Moneymore,  Ulster.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  lA; 
area,  8,178  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,163;  in  1841, 
3,362.  Houses  587.  Areaofthe  Tyrone  section,  2,269 
acres ;  of  which  322  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  1,182;  in  1841,  1,189.  Houses  213.  Area  of 
the  Londonderry  section,  5,909  acres,— of  which  2,978 
acres  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,981 ; 
in  1841,  2,173.  Houses  374.  The  surface  is  bi- 
sected eastward  into  its  Londonderry  and  its  Tyrone 
divisions  by  the  Ballinderry  river,  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article ;  and  it  extends  from  north  to  south 
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along  tbe  maixin  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  bmd  i»,  in 
a  general  view,  good ;  and  lets  from  20*.  to  30s.  per 
plantation  acre.  From  the  Ballinderry  river  towards 
Salterstown,  the  face  of  the  country  is  beautiful,— 
the  surfaces  unequal,  the  declivities  fertile,  the  low 
grounds  a  rich  clay,  the  spots  of  bog  all  useful  as 
turbary,  and  the  culture,  dwellings,  and  embellish- 
ments indicative  of  comfort  and  plenty.  Near  Sal- 
terstown, gravel  becomes  ascendant  and  expansive, 
extends  along  the  shore,  and  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Towards  Ballyronan  occur  bottoms  of 
clny,  flats  of  peat-moss,  ascents  of  rusty  ling-clad 
rubble,  and  lofty,  bare,  bleak  knolls  of  basalt — This 
parish  is  a  rectorv  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £192  6s.  2d.  Gross 
income,  £525  2s.  2d. ;  nett,  £436  17s.  2d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  considerably  upwards  of  a  century 
ago ;  but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  funds,  is  not 
known.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  100  in  winter, 
200  in  summer.  A  Wesleyan  meeting-house  is 
attended  by  nearly  100  in  winter,  and  by  from  120  to 
150  in  summer.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  meeting  in  the  open  air,  are 
jointly  attended  by  700  in  winter,  and  by  from  1,000 
to  1,100  in  summer,  and  have  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  915  Churchmen, 
180  Presbvterians,  and  2,280  Roman  Catholics ;  3 
Sunday  schools  were  avcragely  attended  by  about 
270  children ;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  rector,  had  on  their 
books  81  boys  and  38  girls. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  vilUge  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
drum,  barony  of  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  Ballyshemane  mountain,  2 
miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Rathdrum.  Fairs 
are  held  on  April  21,  Aug.  21,  Oct.  29,  first  Monday 
of  Nov.,  and  Dec.  2.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Terryglass,  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.     Pop.,  m  1831,  54. 

BALLINDINE.     See  Ballindamgan. 

BALLINDOON.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balli- 
nahinch,  about  7  miles  south  by  east  of  Cufden,  and 
45  \ve!«t  by  north  of  Gal  way,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Length,  7  miles  ;  breadth  4 ;  area,  20,033  acres,  of 
which  2,069  acres  are  w^ater,  chiefly  in  numerous 
small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,793;  m  1841,  5,615. 
Houses  961.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the  sea- 
board or  coMt  section  of  Cunnemara ;  and  includes 
various  headlands,  islands,  and  landing-places,  which 
will  he  noticed  each  in  its  alphabetical  place.  See 
also  Ballinahinch  and  Cunnemaba.— Thb  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ballinakill 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hai  an 
attendance  of  from  6U0  to  700.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants  amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5,612;  3  pav-!<chools  at  Ballindoon,  Errislannin, 
and  Aldhrack,  bad  on  their  books  141  boys  and  67 
girls ;  and  a  pay-school  at  Ballyconnelly  had  no  list 
of  its  scholars.  In  1840,  the  Aldbrack  school  had 
received  £8  of  yearly  aid  from  the  National  Board, 
but  was  su^ipended  till  new  trustees  and  managers 
should  be  appointed. 

B  ALLINDOWN,  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbev,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lough  Arrow,  barony  of  Tiraghrill, 
CO.  Sligo,  and  7i  miles  north-north-west  of  Boyle, 
Connaught.  See  Arrow.  Archdall  says,  ••  Alany 
parts  of  this  building  are  yet  extant,  but  none  are 
objects  worthy  of  remark.' 

BALLINDREAT,  a  vUlage  in  the  parish  of 
Litford  or  Clonleigh,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Dale  rivulet,  and  on  the 
road  from  Liflbrd  to  Letterkenny,  about  2  miUt 


west- north -west  of  the  former.  Here  is  a  Pretby* 
terian  meeting-house.  Area  of  the  village,  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  174.     Houses  35. 

BALLINDRIMLY,  one  of  a  teriei  of  bogs  in  the 
barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
The  other  bogs  of  the  series  are  those  of  Cloonree, 
Cloonfower,  Loughglyn,  Breanamore,  Drummin,  and 
some  of  minor  importance.  The  series  commences 
about  1^  mile  north  of  Castlerea,  and  extends  north- 
ward to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Loughglyn ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  road  from  Cloon- 
allie,  by  Cloonfower,  to  Carrowbeatry ;  and  it  com- 
prehends an  area  of  6,725  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches, 
English.  It  is  drained  in  the  northern  section  by  a 
head-stream  of  the  river  Lung,  and  in  the  southern 
and  larger  section^  by  two  confluent  head-streams  of 
the  river  Suck ;  and  it  is  interspersed  with  consider^ 
able  high  fertile  islands,  and  with  vales  and  cusbes, 
traversed  by  the  main  streams  and  their  tiny  affluents. 
Almost  every  swell  and  knoll,  both  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  vicinity,  except  on  the  lands  of  Breana- 
more, furnishes  a  store  of  manuring  gravel.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £14,118  16s.  S^A. 

BAL  LINE  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  MuUingar, 
barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernan,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.     Pop.  in  1831,  109. 

BALLINEA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Nobber, 
barony  of  Morgallion,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Area, 
3  acres.     Pop  in  1841,  147.     Houses  23. 

BALLINEALE.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
united  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Post- 
town,  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLINEALE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Desert- 
moon,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Nore,  4  miles  south  by  east  of 
Inistiogue.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINECARGY.     See  Ballinacarot. 

BALLINEDDAN,  a  fishing-village  on  the  north 
side  of  Carlingford  bay,  3  miles  south  of  Ross- 
trevor,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  a  small  and  str^p- 
gling  assemblage  of  houses  on  the  shore  side  of  the 
road  from  Rosstrevor  to  Kilkeel.  In  its  vicinltv 
stands  the  beautifully  situated  villa  of  Ballyedmood. 
A  natural  cove  at  the  village  comprehends  an  area  of 
2^  statute  acres,  and  might  be  quayed  along  one  side» 
with  a  small  jetty,  at  the  cost  of  about  £250.  The 
fishermen  have  a  few  herring-boats. 

BALLINEE.     See  Ballinea. 

BALLINEEN,  a  viUage  in  the  baronv  of  Bally, 
money,  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bandon  river,  abont  5  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dunmanwav,  on  the  road  thence  to  Bandon.  A 
dispensary  in  the  village  belong  partly  to  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Bandon,  but  chiefljr  to  that  of  Dwi- 
roanway  ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £127  9s.,  ex- 
pended £134  9s.  lOd.,  dispensed  medicine  to  5,569 
patients,  and  served  for  a  district  containing  16,787 
inhabitants.  In  1842,  the  BalUneen  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £297,  drculated  £1,212  in  799 
loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £16  3s.  lid.,  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purpo^s  £24.  Area  of  the 
village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  691 ;  in  1841,  670. 
Houses  115. 

BALLINEETY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cahir- 
nurry,  barony  of  Clanwilliam.  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  231.  Howes 
36. 

BALL  IN  EG  ALL,  a  decaved  hamlet  in  the  liber- 
ties of  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  **  This," 
says  Archdall.  **  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and  was 
built  by  the  Englit^h :  at  present,  it  is  only  a  poor 
vilhH^.  The  fiimily  of  Roche  founded  a  monastery 
here  for  Dominican  friars,  in  tbe  14ih  century ;  and 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  39th  year,  granted  the  same 
(which  in  the  patent  i»  expressly  called  a  Carmelite 
friary),  with  half  a  carucate  of  land  belonf]^ng 
thereto,  to  the  University  of  Dublin."    See  Kil- 

MALLOCK. 

BALLINESS.     See  Ballinas. 

BALLWGADDY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  2|  miles  east  by  south  of  Kilmallock,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Area,  5,999^  acres.  Pop.,  in 
183],  1,982;  in  1841,  1,761.  Houses  204.  The 
towuland  of  Millmount  formerly  belonged  to  the 
barony  of  Coshma,  but,  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William- 
IV.,  was  transferred  to  Coshlea. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  union  of  Kilmallock 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick;  and  along 
with  the  other  parishes  of  that  unipn,  it  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Limerick  cathedral. 
Tithe  composition,  £280.  Within  the  parish  is  part 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  economy  estate.  In  1634, 
the  Protestants  amounted  ta  23^  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,050;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its 
books  36  boys  and  28  girl^.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ;  and,  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the 
chapels  of  Ardpatrick. 

B  ALLINGARRY,  a  parish  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Conello,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4; 
area,  17,732  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,651 ;  in  1841. 
8,679.  Houses  1,321^.  The  surface  is  partly  wet 
and  clayey,  but  consists  in  general  of  good  pasture 
and  tillage  land ;  it  sends  off  streamlets  south- 
westward  and  westward  toward  the  Deel,  and 
northward  and  north-eastward  toward  the  Maig; 
and  it  is  traversed  south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Rathkcal«  to  Charleville.  The  town  is  4  miles 
distant  from  Rathkeale.  Area,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,685;  in  1841,  1,690.  Houses  289.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Newcastle  Poor-law 
union  ;  serves  for  a  district  containing  8,921  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  in  1839-40,  received  £161  2s.,  and  ex- 
pended £159  16s.  8d.  In  1842,  the  Ballinrarry 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £93,  and  circulated 
£303^  in  209  loans.  A  range  of  hills  rises  at  Ballin- 
garry,  runs  east  to  Croome,  and  sends  up  Knock- 
lirine  as  its  most  conspicuous  summit.  In  the  vicin- 
ity  of  the  town  are  the  mansions  of  Grove,  Odel- 
villc,  and  Glanwilliam. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  Br  separate  benelioe,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
The  vicarage  appears  by  the  registry  books  to  in- 
clude the  denominations  of  Kilmacow  and  Granboth. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £300,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £600 ;.  and  the  latter  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  are  leased  to  the  Rev.  John 
Graves.  Gross  income,  £312 ;  nett,  £220  8s.  8d. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Cork.  The  church  is  situated 
in  the  village,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1B12, 
by  means  of  a  parochial  assessment,  in  1809,  of  £746 
2s.  9d.,  and  of  parochial  assessments  in  subsequent 
years  of  unascertained  amount.  Sittings  150;  at- 
tendance, between  60  and  70.  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Ballingarry,  Knockfirine,  and  Shana- 
vngha,  are  served,,  under  one  parochial  arrangement, 
with  3  officiates,  and  are  attended,  the  first  by  about 
2,400,  and  each  of  the  other  two  by  between  400 
and  500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
188,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,826  ;  and  8  daily 
schools  were  all  supported  exclusively  by  fees,  and 
had  on  their  books  295  boys  and  126  girls.  In  1840, 
a  school  at  Ballinleena,  attended  by  81  boys  and  42 
girls,  was  taken  into  connection  with  the  National 
Board. 

BALLINGARRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  8  miles  east  of  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick, 
MunstcB.     Awa,  6, 1 1 4  acr^s.    Pop. ,  in  1831 ,  2,497 ; 


in  1841,  2,834;  Houses  445v  The  surface  is  heaved 
up  by  northern  spurs  of  the  Galtee  mountains  ;  lies 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin  or  river  system 
of  the  Shannon ;  is  drained  by  nascent  head-streams 
of  the  Maig;  and  contains  much  mountainous, 
marshy,  boggy,  and  waste  land.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Easter-Monday,  Whit- Monday,  July  4,  and  Dec. 
5*. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  DtTNTRiLEAGUE  [which  See],  in  the  dio.  of 
Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £250.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance  of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,586;  and  2  hedge- 
schools  had  on  their  books  106  boys  and  91  girls. 

BALLINGARRY,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  3^  miles  east- 
north-east  ot  Borris-o-kane,  co.  Ttpperary,  Munster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  \\;  area,  6,683  acres, 
1  rood,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1834,  1,7^;  in 
1841,  1,962.  Houses  321.  The  surface  has  a  cold, 
bleak,  naked  aspect,  and  contains  a  large  aggregate 
of  bog ;  yet  H  is  considerably  relieved  by  the  de- 
mesne of  Lisbrien,  and  some  ornamental  spots  round 
the  residences  of  Ballingar,  Knock«higowna,  Fidry- 
hill,  Cliffbn,  and  Bbllymona.  Lough  Nahinch,.  on- 
the  southern  border,  has  an  elevation  of  246  feet,,and 
an  area  of  22  roods,  38  perches.  The  hamlet  of  Bal- 
lingarry stands  on  the  road  between  Birr  and  Borris- 
o^kane,  by  which  the  parish  is  traversed  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Pop.,  in  183l<,  85.  Fairs  are  held 
hereon  Whit-Monday,  July  23,  Nov.  11,  and  Dec. 
1 1 . — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £104  2s.  6d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £159;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate, and  belong  to  Marmion  Thompson,  Esq. 
The  vicarages  of  Ballingarry  and  Uskeane  [see 
Uskeane],  constitute-  the  benefice  of  Ballingarry. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2^.  Gross  income,  jt'206'; 
nett,  £156  4s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  was  built  upwards  of  135  years  ago,  but  at 
what  cost,  or  from  what  funds,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  115.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  246,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,613 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  318,  and  the 
Roman  Cbtholies  to  3,076 ;  and  ^  daily  schools  in 
the  union,^ — one  of  which  was  in  Ballingarry,  and 
received  £20  a-year  from  the  incumbent, — had  on 
their  books  137  boys  and  63  girls.- 

BALLINGARRY,  or  Gare,  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Slievardagh  and  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  7  miles  v  breadth,  4 ;  area,  13,714 
acres,  1  rood,  33  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,879; 
in  1841,  7,062.  Houses  1,091.  The  surface,  ins 
general  view,  consists  of  good  arable  and  pasture 
land ;  it  is  drained,  and  divided  from  co.  Kilkenny, 
on  the  east,  by  the  Munster  river ;  and  it  is  super- 
incumbent,, in  the  north,  on  part  of  the  Slievardagh 
coalfield.  Within  the  limits  are  Harley-Park, 
the  seat  of  James  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  Colebrook,  the 
seat  of  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  and  the  mansions  of  Bal- 
lingarry and  Ballyhain.  The  village  of  Ballingarry 
stands  5  miles  north-west  of  Callau,  but  is  not  situ- 
ated on  any  great  line  of  thoroughfare.  Area,  1 7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  530 ;  in  1841,  643.  Houses  111.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Callan  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  8,165  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1839,  it  received  £141  16s.,  expended  £120 
10s.,  and  had  recommended  to  it  2,449  patients. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cashel.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compound- 
ed for  £246  3s.  1  d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £492  68. 2d  ;. 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  t«  the  t^ 
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preseritaiives  of  the  late  Colonel  Hardy.  Gross  m- 
coiBe,  £272  8s.  Id. ;  nett,  £182  5s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1810,  by  means 
of  private  subscriptions,  and  of  a  donation  of  £443 
IGs.  lUd.  from  the  kte  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150 ;  attendance  60.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  3  o(!iciates,  and  an  attendance  of  between 
1,000  and  1 ,200.  In  1834  the  ProtesUnts  amounted 
to  136,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,048;  and  10 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  520  boys  and  292 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  a  classical  boarding 
and  day  school ;  one  was  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20, 
and  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  £10  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  with  some  other  important  ad- 
vantages ;  and  3  others  had  various  assistance,  but 
not  in  money,  from  Lady  Dysart,  Mr.  Rafter,  and 
other  persons. 

BALLINGARRY,  a  castle  or  fortalice,  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  3]  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Kerry  Head,  and  9  north  by  west  of 
Ardfert,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  D.  Crosbie  built  it 
in  1641  ;  held  it  out,  during  a  year,  against  the  Irish ; 
and  eventually  was  betrayed,  and  carried  to  Ball]^- 
l)eggan,  but  was  acquitted  at  the  intercession  of  his 
iiCF^c  ws,  Mac  Elligot  and  Mac  Gillicuddy,  generals  in 
the  Irish  army.  This  was  the  last  garrison  of  which  the 
cause  of  the  English  had  possession  in  the  civil  war. 
BALLINGEAL.  See  Ambrosetown. 
BALLINGEARY,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lee,  and  in  the  parish  of  Inchegeelagh,  barony 
of  West  Muftkerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Here  are 
the  first  or  highest  bridge  across  the  Lee,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  National  school.  POp.  re- 
turned with  the  parish. 

BALLINGLEY.  See  Balltingley. 
BALLINLANDERS,  Ballinlondrt,  or  Bal- 
LYLANDER8,  a  parish  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  and  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  Munster. 
Area,  7,717  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2.999;  in  1841, 
4,000.  Houses  604.  The  southern  division  runs  up 
to  the  summit-line  of  the  G«ltee  mountains ;  and  the 
whole  surface,  excepting  such  portions  as  form  the 
seat  of  population,  is  a  mimic  wilderness  of  upland, 
moorish,  and  boggy  waste  land.  The  village  of  Bal- 
Ijnlanders  is  situated  9^  miles  east-south-east  of  Kil- 
mallock.  Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,281;  in 
1841.  340.  Houses  60.  A  dispensary  here  b  within 
the  Kilmallock  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £153  6s.,  expended  £150  168.,  and  made 

5,543  dispensations  of  medicine This  pcuish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Duntrileague 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £250.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two 
offifiates,  and  an  attendance  of  1,300.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,365;  and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
books  112  boys  and  50  girlii. 

BALLINLA  W-FERRY,  a  small  village  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  and  in  the 
barony  of  Ida,  Igrin,  and  Ibercon,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  A  square  tower  or  castle,  which  still 
stands  here,  was  built  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Fforstall  family,  and  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Aylward.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  extremely  rich. 

BALLINLESS.  a  village  in  the  parirth  of  Kill- 
evey,  barony  of  Orior,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  Post- 
town,  Newry.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
village  serves  aUo  as  a  National  school.  Some 
curious  evidence  respecting  this  school  occurs  in 
pages  399,  404,  and  elsewhere  of  the  *  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee,  on  Plan  of  Education,  Ire- 
land.* published  in  1837.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
puri^b• 


BALLINLEY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Near  its  mar- 
gin stood  an  abbey,  the  history  of  which  is  not 
known. 

BALLINLOOHY,  Ballinlough,  or  Ballt- 
LOUGH,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  ba- 
rony of  Small  County,  and  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick, and  5i  miles  east-south-east  of  Six-mile- 
Bridge,  Munster.  Length,  1  k  mile ;  breadth,  1  ; 
area,  2,340  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,286;  in  1841, 
1,158.  Houses  164.  Though  lying  near  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  Maig's  affluents,  and  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  the  land  is  in 
general  good — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Anet  [which  see],  in  the  diow 
of  Emly.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£72  Is.  9|d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £144  3s.  7d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  I>. 
Freeman  of  Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLINLONDRY.     See  Ballinlanders. 

BALLINLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  An- 
nahilt,  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams  which 
are  tributary  to  the  Annahilt  or  Ballinahinch  river. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parbh. 

BALLINLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilskyre,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ster.     Pop.,  in  1831,  117. 

BALLINLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
KiltuUagh,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  It  stands  about  half-a-mile  south  of 
Lough  Aelwyn,  and  4}  west  of  Castlerea,  on  the 
road  from  that  town  to  Castlebar.  It  consists  of 
about  30  cabins,  2  school-houses,  and  a  recently 
erected  parish-church ;  and  has  a  tranquil  and  almost 
deserted  appearance.  The  cabins  are  dispersed  in 
groups  on  uneven'  ground ;  and  the  church  crowns  a 
rising  ground  amid  a  cluster  of  young  planted  trees. 
See  Aelwtn.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  31,  July  5,. 
Sept  26,  and  Oct.  31.  Area  of  the  village,  16  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  191.     Houses  3*2. 

BALLINLOUGH,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  just  noticed,  and  of  Lougb 
Aelwyn,  baronv  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught  The  other  bogs  of  the  aeries  are  those 
of  Cloonchamber,  Cloonelta,  Cloonsuck,  and  Cloon- 
can.  Area,  6,248  acres,^  18  perches,  English.  These 
bogs  extend  7  miles  westward  from  Anncashel  near 
Castlerea  to  Tully  near  Ballyhaunis;  and  lie  be- 
tween the  road  from  Cloonalfis  bv  Cloonfower  tO' 
Tully  on  the  north,  and  the  road  from  Castlere» 
to  Ballinlough  on  the  south.  **  They  are  inter- 
sected," says  Mr.  Longfield,  **  by  the  streams  from 
Loughs  Cheyn  and  Cloonkan,  (two  sources  of  the 
river  Suck,)  and  by  numerous  ether  minor  streams,, 
veins,  and  cushes,  all  of  which  are  so  many  ventages 
to  their  respective  bogs,  the  great  mass  of  whicb^ 
being  divided  and  broken  by  numerous  large  fertile 
islands,  command  an  abundant  supply  of  manuring 
gravels.  However,  the  higher  parts  of  this  por- 
tion is  [are]  not  so  well  circumstanced  as  the  lower 
lands,  in  point  of  internal  manures,  as  there  is  no 
limestone  to  he  had  from  Cloonsuck  to  Ballinlough, 
or  from  Ballinlough  to  Churchborough,  nor  is 
there  any  considerable  quantity  of  manuring  graveli. 
The  bogs  between  those  points  approach  rather  t* 
a  description  of  high  shallow  mountain  bog,  with  an 
under-stratum  composed  of  large  granite  stones  and 
poor  sandy  gravel.  The  elevations  of  these  parti- 
cular pasta  are,  however,  very  high,  rising  from  20 
to  120  feet  above  the  lake  called  Lou^h  Aelwyn 
(which  U  the  western  boundary  of  this  division, 
and  the  chief  soiu-cc  of  the  river  Suck)  ;  in  con- 
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sequence  of  which  there  is  no  dilBculty  in  efTecting  I 
their  drainage,  which  very  little  more  than  the  ne-  I 
cessary  divisions  would  accomplish.  The  lower 
parts,  however,  are  well  circumstanced  both  in  re- 
gard to  their  ventages,  and  the  favourable  declina- 
tions of  the  surface,  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  limestone  and  ma- 
nuring f^avels  which  are  to  be  had  in  all  the  ad- 
joining lands,  and  the  islands  through  the  interior. 
There  are  also  great  tracts  of  the  bogs,  particu- 
larly at  Taghmana,  Cloonelta,  and  Cloonchamber, 
that  are  very  shallow  and  resting  on  good  gravel, 
which  the  tenantry  of  Cloonelta  have  raised  to  the 
surface  in  many  places,  for  purposes  of  improve- 
ment." Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  ^12,826 
15s.  5^d,  This  series  of  bogs,  large  though  it  be, 
js  but  an  artificially  outlined  and  comparatively  in- 
considerable section  of  a  sea  of  bog  which  expands 
hence  toward  almost  every  point  of  the  compass. 

BALLINOCKEN,  a  chapelry  in  the  barony  of 
West  Idrone,  about  2  miles  south-south-west  of 
Leighlin  bridge,  co.  CaHow,  Leinster.  It  lies  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow ;  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Carrlck-on-Suir.  This 
chapelry  is  now  united  to  the  rectory  of  Wells, 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin ;  it  forms,  jointly  with  that 
rectory,  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Leighlin  cathe- 
dral ;  and  it  contains  the  church  of  the  benefice,  and 
constitutes  one  of  three  mutually  detached  districts 
of  which  the  benefice  consists.     See  Wells. 

BALLINOCKEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Fer- 
magh,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  169. 

BALLINODE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tydav- 
net,  barony  and  co.  of  Monaghan,  and  4  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.  A 
rivulet  cuts  it  into  two  sections,  is  spanned  by  a 
good  bridge,  and  drives  some  grist  mills.  Though 
the  village  is  meanly  edificed  as  to  its  private  houses 
or  cabins,  it  has  a  neat  church  and  steeple.  Area, 
9  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  21d.     Honses  39. 

BALLINODE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Calry, 
barony  of  Carbury,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands 
2  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Enniskillen.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINOE.  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Kinnataloon.  co.  Cork, 
5  miles  west  by  south  of  Tallow,  and  2  south  of 
Knockmourne,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
2^;  area,  7,716  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,692;  in 
1841,  2,566.  Houses  384.  Area  of  the  village,  21 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  365.  Houses  60.  The  sur- 
face has  a  northern  exposure,  and  lies  in  the  basin 
of  the  Bride  at  a  mean  distance  of  2^  miles  from 
the  river ;  and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
arable  land.  Near  the  site  of  the  quondam  parish- 
church  "are  some  large  ruins,"  remarks  Dr.  Smith, 
**  said  to  have  been  a  religious  house,  but  of  what 
order  I  cannot  find  either  from  tradition  or  record." 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  is  a  good  chalybeate 

spo This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and   part  of  the 

benefice  of  Knockmourne  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £305  Is. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  double  of  the  vicarial  in 
value,  and  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  rectory  of  A  hern.  The  Ronuui 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,700;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
clustered  with  the  chapels  of  Knockmourne  and 
Mogeely.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  48, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,750 ;  and  a  school, 
which  was  aided  with  £14  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £7  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  on 
its  books  44  boys  and  14  girls. 

BALLINONTY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  KU- 


cooley,  barony  of  Slievardagb,  ro.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster. Pop.,  in  1831,  71.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary 
here,  within  the  Thurles  Poor-law  union,  received 
£187  16s.,  expended  £177  48.  Id.,  and  admiDistered 
to  2,610  extern  patients. 

BALLINROBE,  a  parish,  partlvin  the  barony  of 
Ross,  CO.  Gal  way,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
main,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  Mayo  section 
contains  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  :  see  next  article. 
Length  of  the  Mayo  section,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5 ; 
area,  17,510  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches,— of  which 
3,125  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  8,933:  in  1841,  10,115.  Houses  1,815.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  6,329;  in  1841,  7,437- 
Houses  1,327.  The  Gal  way  section  is  separated  by  ^ 
Lough  Mask  from  the  Mayo  section,  bears  the  name 
of  Churchfield,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of 
1831.  Area,  9,362  acres,  8  perches ;  of  which  2.772 
acres,  3  roods,  3  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
1,035.  Houses  190.  About  1,000  acres  of  the  Gal- 
way  section  are  mountabous  ground,  coarse  and 
impracticable ;  but  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the 
parochial  surface  consists  of  good  land.  A  summit 
in  the  extreme  west,  and  one  near  the  centre  of  the 
Gal  way  section,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,697 
and  1,201  feet.  The  main  body,  or  the  Mayo  sec- 
tion, forms  part  of  the  rich  champaign  country  whidi 
intervenes  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ;  it  is 
drained,  and  in  a  certain  degree  beautified,  by  the 
river  Robe ;  and,  over  much  the  greater  part  of  ita 
area,  it  is  rapidly  undergoing  geoigical  improvement. 
Its  principal  rural  residences  are  Lakeview,  Knock- 
lass,  Ratbcarren,  Creagh,  Springvale,  and  Curry- 
more.  The  total  water-area  of  the  parish  consists 
of  5,244  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches,  in  part  of  Lough 
Mask;  454  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  in  part  of 
Lough  Carre;  and  199  acres,  21  perches,  in  streama 
and  small  lakes.    Other  objects  of  particular  interest 

will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £480.  Gross 
income,  £610;  nett,  £500  17s.  7d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate,  in  addition  to  a  salary  of  £90, 
receives  £13  for  visiting  the  military  hospitaL  The 
church  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  but  at  what 
cost  is  not  known;  and,  in  1816,  a  tower  was  added 
at  the  cost  of  £276  18s.  5^d.,  borrowed  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  850;  attendance 
1 20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  oflBdates, 
and  an  attendance  of  about  2,000.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  372,  and  the  Ronuui  Ga- 
tholics  to  9,263 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school,  held 
in  the  church,  was  attended  by  about  50  children ; 
and  9  daily  schools,  6  of  which  were  in  the  town,  2 
at  lakeview,  and  1  at  Rahard,  had  on  their  books 
202  boys  and  141  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  in 
the  town  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  £10  from  C.  N.  Knox,  Esq.,  and  a 
free  house  and  garden ;  and  another  with  £10  and 
a  free  house  from  C.  N.  Knox,  Esq.  Some  time 
previous  to  1840,  the  National  school  was  suspended. 

BALLINROBE,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 
the  capital  of  the  southern  district  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  stands  on  the  river  Robe,  4^  miles  south-west 
by  south  of  HoUymount,  5  north-north-east  of  Cong, 
15^  south-east  of  Westport,  and  109  west  by  noru 
of  Dublin.  Much  the  larger  section  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Robe,  and  consists  principaUy 
of  an  airy,  well-edificed,  and  partly  straight  street^ 
along  the  line  of  thoroughfare  between  Cosig  and 
Hollymount, — an  intersecting  street,  containing  a  few 
good  houses,  but  lined  chiefly  with  rows  of  cabins 
along  the  road  between  Kilmain  and  Westport,-*. 
and  two  shorter  streets  parallel  respectiveW  with 
these,  and  almo;it  everywhere  meanly  edificed.   Thr 
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Mftion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  consists  almost 
solely  of  a  short  continuation  of  the  tows  of  cabins 
along  the  road  to  Westport,  and  of  the  large  tene- 
ments and  spacious  areas  of  the  military  barracks. 
The  site  of  the  main  body  is  principally  the  table- 
summit  and  partly  the  river-ward  slope  of  a  gentle 
swell ;  and  between  a  large  portion  of  it  and  the 
stream  is  an  umbrageous  and  meadowy  alluvial  pUdn, 
— Scottice,  *  a  haugh,' — along  the  edge  of  which 
the  river  trots  and  frolics  in  mirthful  current.  The 
site  of  the  other  section  rises  boldly  but  not  loftily 
up  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  sustains  the 
suites  of  barracks  in  airiness  and  comparative  con- 
spicuousness  of  position.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of 
'  the  surrounding  country,  the  height  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  town's  private  houses,  the  advantageous 
position  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  swells  in  both  portions  of  the  site,  the  town,  as 
seen  from  various  points  at  1^  or  2  miles'  distance, 
look*  much  larger  and  more  pretending  than  it  really 
is,  and  even  wears  a  prominently  urban  aspect. 
Though  alto^ther  inferior  to  Ballinasloe,  Westport, 
and  Ballina,  it  markedly  excels  the  majoritv  of  Con- 
naught  towns  in  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  amount 
of  apparent  comfort.  Yet  in  real  prosperity  it  has 
suffered  serious  reverses :  it  was  once  of  some  county 
importance,  but  now  shares  onl^  such  privileges  as 
are  common  to  it  with  various  hlthy  little  viUages ; 
and  till  very  recently  it  was  an  important  and  well- 
garrisoned  military  station,  but  now  it  pines  under 
the  complete  and  final  abandonment  of  i>oth  its  ca- 
valry and  its  infantry  barracks.  The  market-house, 
fronting  the  main  street,  and  occupying  a  comer  at 
the  intersection  of  the  long  cross  street,  is  a  plain 
yet  neat  building ;  its  lower  story  open,  or  in  piazza 
style,  and  its  upper  story  used  as  court-bouse,  school- 
house,  and  for  miscellaneous  public  purposes.  The 
cavalry  barrack  was  originally  a  seat  of  Lord  Ty- 
rawley;  and,  besides  occupving  a  site  of  much  beauty 
on  the  river,  is  graced  with  some  venerable  trees 
which  belonged  to  the  demesne  of  the  mansion,  and 
which  now  may  almost  rank  as  antiquities  of  ihe 
town.  The  bridewell,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  toward  Cong,  was  long  in  a  discreditable 
condition,  but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  reformed 
and  improved.  In  ^e  Report  of  1841,  the  inspector 
says  regarding  it:  **  I  found  this  bridewell  clean  and 
regular;  the  diet  is  expensive,  and  made  more  so 
than  is  necessary  by  the  average  detention  of  prison- 
ers being  three  times  as  long  as  in  bridewells  in  gen- 
eral." The  parish-church,  situated  in  a  recess  or 
open  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  mun  street,  has  a 
tolerably  good  appearance ;  the  Roman  CathoUc  cha- 
pel draws  attention  only  from  its  capaciousness;  and 
a  meeting-house,  erected  10  or  1 1  years  ago  at  the 
expense  of  J.  Fynn,  Esq.  of  Ballymacgibbon,  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  evangelical  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, bos  a  mere  dwelling-house  aspect,  and  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Insctruction.  At  the  base  of  the  swell  on  which  the 
main  body  of  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  alluvial  plain,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
monastery.  Archdall  says  it  "  was  a  monastery  of 
Augustinian  friars ;  and  in  ihe  register  of  the  Domi- 
nican friary  of  Athenry,  the  monastery  de  Roba  is 
mendoned  in  the  year  1337,  but  when  or  by  whom 
founded  is  not  recorded."  Numerous  remains  of 
churches  and  castles  in  the  circumjacent  country, 
both  in  and  beyond  the  parish,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  town  anciently  possessed  considerable  impor- 
tance.  Creagh,  Currymore,  and  other  mansions  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  stated  or  occasional  residence 
of  several  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  the 
town  itself  or  its  immediate  outskirts,  still  relieve 
it  from  mere  village  or  plodding  character.     The 


weekly  market  is  well  attended,  and  commands  both 
the  ingress  of  agricultural  produce  from  an  extensive 
circumjacent  country,  and  the  egress  of  the  varioua 
wares  of  a  miscellaneous  retail  trade.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Whit-Monday  and  Dec.  5.  A  tolerably  good  inn 
and  posting-house  is  maintained  partly  by  market- 
business,  and  in  a  small  degree  b>  the  transit  of 
tourists.  In  1838,  the  only  public  conveyance  waa 
a  car  to  Tuam. 

The  Ballinrobe  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  8l8t, 
and  was  declared  on  Nov.  7«  1839.  It  lies  partly  in 
CO.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Mayo,  and  compre- 
hends a  territory  of  190,635  acres,  which  contained* 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  74,842.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Gal- 
way, Ballogholla,  2.028;  and  Ross,  4,361;  and  in 
CO.  Mayo,  Ballinrobe,  9,415;  Kilmolara,  3,053; 
Cong,  8,378;  Shrule,  4,177;  Kilmain,  5,555;  HoUv- 
mount,  6,507;  Ballindine,  7,690;  Claremorria,  8,391 ; 
Mayo,  3,152;  Borriscarra,  2,356;  Robeen,  5,754; 
and'  Partree,  4,025.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and 
of  elected  guardians  is  respective! v  8  and  26 ;  and 
of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Ballinrobe,  Cong,  Ballindine,  and  Claremorris ;  2 
by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Kilmain,  Uollymount, 
Robeen,  and  Ross,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated 
is  £82,805  12s. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  14,238;  and  of  the  latter,  2,030  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 3,229  not  exceeding 
£2,-2,487  not  exceeding  £3,-1,800  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  1,414  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  May  2,  1840;  to  be  completed 
in  Sept.  1841 ;  to  cost  £7,000  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,400  for  fittings  and  contingendet ; 
to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches,  gifted 
by  Col.  Nesbit  Knox,  and  obUined  for  £33  18s.  7d. 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant;  and  to  con- 
tain accommodation  for  QOO  paupers.  The  date  of 
the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  May  26,  1842 ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£1,085  7s.  I  Id.;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,590  9s.  6d.  Six  dispensary-districts  com- 
prehend an  area  of  227,794  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  70,342;  they  have  their  seats  at  Ballin- 
robe, Claremorris,  Fairhill,  Hollymount,  Partree,  and 
Neale  and  Cong;  and  in  1840-41,  their  aggrepte 
receipts  and  expenses  amounted  to  respectively  £773 
19s.  Id.,  and  £730  6s.  The  Ballinrobe  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  24,440  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13,108; 
and  in  1840-41,  it  received  £212  13s.  6d.,  and  ex- 
pended £224  2s.  1  ^.  Area  of  the  town,  1 12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,604;  in  1841,  2,678.    Houses  488. 

BALLINRODE.     See  Dunoarvan. 

BALLINRUDDERT.     See  Lutowel. 

BALLINSIN.     See  Templbtouht. 

BALLINSKELLIGS.     See  Ballinaskeluos. 

BALLINSPITTLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringrove,  barony  of  Courceys,  and  about  3|  mUes 
south-west  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Mav  1 4  and  15,  and  Sept.  25, 26.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  and  has 
a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  11321  ;  and  in  1839- 
40,  it  received  £113  16s.,  expended  £111  5s.  7d., 
and  administered  to  1,479  patients.  Area,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  105;  in  1841,  126.     Houses  20. 

BALLINTAMPLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ahamplish,  barony  of  Carbury,  about  8  miles  north 
by  west  of  Sligo,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  11 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831.  110;  in  1841, 178.    Houses82. 

BALLINTAYLOR,  a  demesne  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  and  of  the 
barony  of  Decies- without- Drum,  about  6  miles  west 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  **  On  the 
slopes  of  Slievegrian,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,  **  the  planta- 
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tions,  regular  enclosures,  and  handsome  farm-bouses, 
mark  out  Ballintaylor,  the  highly  improved  estate 
of  John  Musgrave,  Esq.'*  The  property  formerly 
belonged  in  succession  to  the  families  of  Osborne 
and  Usher.  Dr.  Smith,  writing  concerning  it  about 
70  years  ago,  says,  **  Here  are  considerable  planta- 
tions of  timber  trees  (besides  large  adjacent  woods), 
as  oaks,  elms,  walnut,  &c.,  as  also  the  arbutus,  a 
tree  which  grows  naturally  in  this  kingdom.  This 
and  the  buckthorn  thrive  here, becoming  considerable 
large  trees  ;  though  accounted  shrubs  in  most  other 
places,  which  has  been  often  known  to  happen 
through  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture.' 

BALLINTEIGUE.     See  Balltteigue. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Arklow,  4^  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Ark- 
low,  CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  4A  miles ; 
breadth,  2;  area,  4,087  acres.  Pop.,  m  1831,  1,021  ; 
in  1841,  1,114.  Houses  185.  The  surface  extends 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Aughrim,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  river  Ovoca ;  and  both  contributes 
and  commands  exquisite  landscapes  in  the  vales  of 
these  brilliant  streams,  and  at  '*  the  meeting  of  the 
waters."  The  land  in  the  bottom,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  south-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,399 

feet This   parish  is  a  rectory,   and   a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition, 
£103  16s.  Ud.  Gross  income,  £124  78.  9d.;  nett, 
£101  43.  9d.  Patron,  William  Bryan,  Esq.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £784 
12s.  3|d.,  chiefly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attend- 
ance  80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two 
officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  800.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  948 ;  and  two  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  originally  established  by  the  Kildare  Place 
Society — ^had  on  their  books  67  boys  and  37  girls. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemaiiagh,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1|;  area,  4,208  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  786 ;  in  1841, 656.  Houses  81.  The 
surface  is  drained  and  separated  from  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  a  con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Suir ;  it  is  traversed  north- 
eastward by  the  road  from  Tipperary  to  Holvcross ; 
and  it  contains  some  finely  variegated  and  well- 
wooded  landscape,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  good  land.  Within  the  parochial  limits  is  Lord 
Hawarden's  beautiful  demesne  of  Dundrum  :  which 
see — This  parish  b  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  composition,  £242.  The  rectories  of  BaUin- 
temple,  Kulpatbick,  Ouohtebleague,  and  Rath- 
LTNAN  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballintemple.  Length,  4^  miles ;  breadth,  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  upwards  of  2  miles.  Gross 
income,  £780  18s.  24d. ;  nett,  £629  9s.  5|d.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in  Ballin- 
temple ;  but  when  it  was  built,  or  at  whose  cost,  is 
unknown.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  between  100 
and  150.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ballin- 
temple and  Oughterleague  have  3  officiates,  and  an 
attendance  of  respectively  700  and  970.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  153,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  661 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  232,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,597 ; 
3  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  attended  by  215 
children ;  and  these,  with  4  other  schools  in  the 
union,  had  on  their  books  317  boys  and  192  ^rls. 
Two  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  were  respectively 
for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  were  aided,  the  latter 
with  £10  a- year,  and  the  former  with  £30  and  other 
advantages,,  from  Lord  Hawarden* 


BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  on  the  north-west- 
em  border  of  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  2  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Its 
name,  as  in  other  places  called  Ballintemple,  means 
*  the  town  of  the  church ;'  but,  in  this  case,  the 
translation,  or  '  Churchtown,'  is  often  popularly  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  name.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  1| ;  area.  2,660  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,756;  in  1841,  1,742.  Houses  296.  The  surface 
touches  the  north-east  corner  of  Cork  Harbour,  and 
is  washed  along  the  northern  boundary  and  separated 
from  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  by  the  Middleton 
river.  Within  the  parish  is  the  village  of  Churdi- 
town.     Area,   17  acres.     Pop.,  in   1831,   178;  in 

1841,  111.     Houses  25 This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lisooold  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £500 
5s.  The  parish  being  6  miles  distant  from  Lisgoold, 
in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  the  union,  % 
licensed  school-house,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmahon,  is 
used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1 ,350 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Cloyne.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  42, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,790;  and  two  daily 
schoob,  supported  by  fees,  had  on  their  books  32 
boys  and  13  girls.  In  1840,  a  National  school  in 
the  village  was  aided  Mrith  £6  a-year,  and  had  on 
its  books  71  boys  and  29  girls. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Finbar's,  barony  and  co.  of  Cork,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lee,  about  1  ^ 
mile  east  of  Cork,  on  the  road  thence  to  Blackrock. 
A  church  was  erected  here  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  1392,  and  was  afterwards  given  to  the  prior 
and  friars  of  Gill  Abbey.  Though  the  church  long 
ago  disappeared,  its  burying-ground  is  still  in  use. 
'*  The  situation  of  this  cemetery,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
*'  is  retired  and  romantic;  and  the  few  tombstones 
that  rise  above  the  large  dock  leaves  and  nettles  with 
which  it  is  overgrown,  record  the  names  of  such 
villagers  as  have  died  in  more  opulent  circumstances 
than  their  neighbours.  The  remains  of  the  humble 
farmer  and  the  poor  fisherman  occupy  this  seduded 
spot,  with  the  exception  of  one  grave,  containing  a 
pair  whose  melancholy  fate  and  early  death  throw 
an  interest  over  the  simple  tablet  that  marks  their 
abode."  He  then  narrates  a  pathetic  tale  which  any 
curious  reader  may  see  on  pages  213 — 215  of  his 
**  Researdies  in  the  South  of  Ireland."  Area  of  the 
village,  24  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  455.     Houses  77* 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clonmahon,  6  miles  south-south-west  of  Cavan,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  21; 
area,  10,656  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,946;  in  1641, 
5,341.  Houses  930.  About  one- ninth  of  the 
area  consists  of  prime  land ;  about  three-fourths  of 
second-rate  land ;  and  the  remainder,  of  inferior 
land.  The  surface  is  drained  north-westward  by 
an  affluent  of  the  Erne,  diversified  by  54  acres 
of  lakes,  and  traversed  south-south-westward  by 
the  road  from  Cavan  to  Granard.  Within  the  [Mut)- 
chial  limits  is  a  small  part  of  the  village  of  Bai.- 
linagh:  which  see. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage* 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilmore,  and  corps  of 
the  deanery  of  Kilmore  cathedral  in  the  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  See  Kilmore,  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £155^  and  the  rectorial  for  £104; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westmeath.  The  church  was  built  in 
1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,107  13s.  10^.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attend- 
ance 120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Augha- 
loure  has  an  attendance  of  430 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
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Catholic  parocbial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with 
Pallahee  and  Bruska  chapels  in  Kilmore.  Ir  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  416,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,77B ;  and  6  dait^  schools— 2  of  which 
were  connected  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
while  another  was  aided  with  £2  from  subscription, 
and  £7  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice — bad  en  their  books  358  hm  and  196  girls. 

B  ALLINTEiMPLE,  a  beautiful  and  well- wooded 
demesne,  fn  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney,  about  4  miles  south  of  ToUow,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Butler,  Bart. 

BALLINTEMPLE,   co.   Sligo.     See  Baluh. 

7AMPLE. 

BALLINTOBBER,  the  most  extensive  subdivi- 
sion or  baronial  district  of  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  exists  in  three  mutually  detached  sec- 
tions,  which  figure  on  the  map  like  tnree  of  the  nine 
integral  parts  or  grand  subdivisions  of  the  county ; 
and,  though  recently  erected  into  three  distinct 
baronies,  named  Castlerea,  North  Ballmtobber,  and 
South  Ballintobber,  it  formerly  constituted  only  one 
barony.  Mr.  Weld,  estimating  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  whole  at  162,622  acres,  distributes  it  into 
122,962  acres  of  arable  land,  37,73'(  acres  of  bog, 
and  2,106  acres  of  water.  The  eastern  section,  now 
the  barony  of  North  Ballintobber,  has  the  form  of  a 
slender  oblong,  extends  along  the  Shannon,  from  the 
demesne  of  Charleston,  near  Drumsna  and  Jame»- 
town,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Feurish  river  below  Tar- 
monbarry;  and  is,  in  consequence,  zoned  on  one  side 
by  the  river  and  its  lacustrine  expansions,  and  on  the 
ether  by  the  barony  of  Roscommon.  The  southern 
section,  now  constituting  the  barony  of  South  Bal- 
lintobber, and  containing  the  town  of  Roscommon, 
has  proximately  a  square  form ;  reaches,  at  the  near* 
est  point,  to  within  3  miles  of  the  eastern  section's 
extremity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Feurish;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  barony  of  Reseommon, 
on  the  east  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  south  by  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  and  on  the  west  bv  the  barony 
of  Athlone  and  the  half-barony  of  Ballymoe.  The 
western  section,  now  called  the  barony  of  Castlerea, 
has  a  very  irregular  outline,  approaches  to  within  Y^ 
mile  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion, and  6}  miles  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  eastern 
section ;  sends  oat  a  long  south-westward  projection 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Galway ;  and  is  elsewhere 
bounded  by  the  half-barony  of  Ballymee,  and  the 
baronies  of  Roscommon  and  Boyle.  The  sections 
are  not  remarkably  unequal  in  size,  but  the  eastern 
is  the  smallest,  and  the  western  the  largest. — The 
eastern  section,  or  North  Ballintobber,  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Kilmore  and  Tarmonbarfy,  and  the 
chief  part  of  Kilglass;  it  contains,  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  north  end  of  the  great  sandstone 
ridge  of  Slievebawn,  a  lar^e  aggregate  of  bog ;  it 
consists,  te  the  west  of  the  Slievebawn  ridge,  of 
highly  improvable  land  [see  Gillstown]  ;  and, 
though  it  contains  numerous  hamlets,  or  clusters  of 
cabins,  especially  on  sound  land  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
bogs,  it  has  only  inconsiderable  villages,  and  no 
towns  except  Tarmonbarry  and  Rooskey.  Area, 
34,123  acres.  Pop.,  in  1641,  19,3^0.  Houses  3,367. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,920;  in 
manufactures  aiid  trade,  469;  in  other  pursuits,  169. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,694;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.647;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,042. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and   write,  809 ;    who   could   read   but  not  write, 

1 ,837 ;  who  cuuld  iieithtT  read  nor  write,  5,724 

The  {Southern  division,  or  barony  of  South  Ballin- 
tobber, con  tains  no  tovm  but  Roscommon,  nur  any 


considerable  village  except  BaRyleagtie;  it  centiite 
of  insulated  hills  and  ridges  of  bmestone  and  lime* 
stone  gravel,  interapersed  with  bogs  and  occasimwlly 
alluvial  or  diluvial  flats;  and,  in  its  noithem  district* 
toward  the  extremity  of  the  sandstone  ridge  of  Slieve- 
bawn, it  shoots  up  to  considerable  altitudes,  its 
heights  now  bare  of  both  tree  and  hedge-row,  and 
now  showily  embellished  with  country-seats  and 
with  woods.  The  parishes  in  this  section  are  part 
of  Clontuskert  and  Kilbride,  and  the  whole  of  kil- 
geffin,  Rilteevan,  and  Roscommon.  Area,  50,558 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  26,369.  Houses  4,429.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,615;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  754 ;  m  other  pursuits,  435. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  3,066 ;  wh&  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,731;  who  coidd  neither  read  nor  write,  6,585. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,320;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1,666;   who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 

8,636 The  western  section,  or  barony  of  Castlew 

rea,  contains  the  towns  of  Castlerea  and  Ballin- 
lough,  and  some  considerable  villages,  such  as 
Castle- Plunket  and  Behinagare ;  its  eastern  district 
is  a  broad  belt  of  fine  grazing  land,  similar  to 
that  about  Tulsk,  and  studded  with  several  well- 
wooded  demesnes ;  and  its  western  district  is  a  wild 
and  dismal  expanse  of  bog,  partially  relieved  with 
hilly  and  ridgy  interspersions  of  p^ood  land.  We 
reserve  the  statistics  of  this  distnct  for  the  word 
Castlerea:  which  see — Pop.  of  the  whole  triw 
baronial  territory  of  Ballintobber,  in  1631,  70,597* 
Houses  11,671. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles;  area,  6,352  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1631,  2,460;  in  1641,  2,616.  Houses  477. 
The  surface  is  a  series  of  undulations,  or  of  steep 
ridges  and  intervening  hollows,  the  former  consisting 
of  limestone  and  limestone  gravel,  the  latter  occasion- 
ally possessing  considerable  depth,  and  the  two  so 
alternated  and  mutually  foiled  as  to  form  several 
pleasant  close  landscapes.  The  river  Suck  and  the 
road  from  Castlerea  to  Athleague  and  Roscommon 
traverse  the  interior  south-e&ttward.  The  prin- 
cipal mani<ions  are  Cleabog,  Boha^h,  Willsgrove, 
Frencblawn,  and  Enfield.  An  ancient  castle,  for 
which  the  parish  is  celebrated,  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  vilhige BalHntobber  is  a  rectory 

in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  and  a  prebend  in  Elphin 
cathedral.  Tithe  composition,  £200.  This  rectory 
and  the  vicarages  of  Kilueetan  and  Baslick  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballintob- 
ber or  Kilkeevan.  Lengtii,  10  miles;  breadth,  9. 
Gross  income,  £662  5s. ;  nett,  £545  2s.  4d.  P^ 
tron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  church  is  situated  in  Kilkeevan,  and  was 
built  in  1819  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,307  13s.  lO^d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  450 
attendance  250.  The  Ballintobber  Roman  Catholie 
chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  attendance 
of  1,200.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also 
in  Kilkeevan  and  Baslick.  In  1834,  the  Protestanta 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  43,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,565;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
833,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  17,093;  3  daOj 
schools  in  the  parish,  two  of  which  were  aided 
jointly  with  £10  from  Mr.  Wells,  and  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  had 
on  their  books  174  boys  and  77  giris;  and  30  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  487  boys  and 
796  girls. 

I'be  village  of  Ballintobbek  stands  on  the  road 
between  Castlerea  and  Roscommon,  about  4  miles 
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southeast  of  the  former,  and  9  north- west  of  the 
latter.  It  consisted,  in  1832,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  one  slated  two  story  house,  3  thatched  two 
story  houses,  and  22  cabins.  An  ancient  church 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  its  cemetery  still  remains,  and  is  crowded  with 
tombs.  The  editor  of  Grose,  apparently  without 
feasible  evidence,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  village  to 
an  abbey  erected,  in  1216,  by  O'Conor,  king  of  Gon- 
naught.  A  fair  is  held  on  Aug.  25.  A  little  west 
of  die  village,  on  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  and  de- 
clivitous  ridge,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bal- 
lintobber.  The  road  from  Castlerea  runs  along  a 
parallel  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  hollow 
or  ravine ;  and  the  castle,  as  seen  from  the  road,  has 
a  singularly  majestic  and  imposing  aspect.  A  quad- 
rangular enclosure  of  270  by  237  feet,  within  walls, 
was  defended  by  4  strong  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
2  at  the  sides  of  the  grand  entrance,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  fosse.  The  grand  towers  are 
all  polygonal,  and  though  so  deficient  in  symmetry 
that  no  two  have  the  same  number  and  length  of 
sides,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
towers  of  Caernarvon-castle  in  Wales.  '*  The  south- 
west  tower,"  savs  Mr.  Weld,  "is  a  superb  piece  of 
architecture,  and,  for  its  general  eifect,  amongst  the 
most  imposing  remains  of  antiquity  which  I  can  call 
to  recollection  in  Ireland.  *  *  The  south-east 
tower  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth ;  but  all  the  towers 
were  elongated  towards  the  interior  of  the  great 
court  In  the  plan  of  the  castle  published  in  the 
volumes  of  Antiquities  which  bear  the  name  of  Grose, 
this  latter  tower  in  represented  as  round;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  blunder.  The  circumstance,  however, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  whoever  had  onoe 
looked  at  this  tower  with  attention,  could  scarcely 
foi^et  the  extraordinary  beautiful  effect  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sides,  with  their  varied  lights  and  shades 
in  the  waters  of  the  fosse  beneath,  which  generally 
present  a  smooth  and  glassy  surface.  During  the  few 
Dours  I  remained  at  Ballintobber,  I  was  tempted  to 
look  at  it  again  and  again,  and  scarcely  every  saw  a 
more  interesting  morceau  of  the  kind."  The  lower 
part  of  the  towers  had  loopholes  for  defence,  and  the 
upper  stories  were  perforated  with  windows,  and 
apparently  disposed  m  haliitable  apartments.  The 
curtain  walls  between  the  towers  were  about  5  feet 
8  inches  thick  at  the  height  of  the  great  inner  court, 
and  were  provided  with  loopholes.  Though  serious 
dilapidation  has  occurred  from  violence,  pillage,  and 
the  influence  of  time,  a  great  part  of  the  towers, 
most  of  the  curtain  walls,  and  several  interior  arches 
and  features  of  beauty  are  in  comparatively  good 
preservation.  Ballintobber-castle  was  the  residence 
.  of  the  O'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught,  and  figured, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  some  stirring 
scenes  both  of  their  own  history  and  of  that  of  their 
descendanta.  But  such  notices  of  it,  and  its  pro- 
prietors, and  its  attached  landed  possessions  as  our 
limits  will  admit,  are  so  intimately  connected,  and  in 
most  instances  identified,  with  the  history  of  the 
province,  that,  excepting  a  hint  as  to  its  origin,  we 
must  reserve  them  for  our  article  on  ConnaOoht  : 
which  see.  In  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
O'Conor  family,  "  not  only,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  b 
there  an  absence  of  information  about  the  building 
of  Ballintobber-castle,  but  it  is  stated  distinctly  that 
no  records  whatever  are  in  existence  to  trace  the 
history  of  its  erection.  The  tradition  of  the  country 
merely  assigns  to  it  a  date  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  centurv;  and  Cathal  Creudearag  O'Conor,  a 
natural  brother  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  the  lat^t  of  the 
kings  of  the  Irish  race,  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  the  founder.  He  had  supplanted  the  family  of 
Roderic;  was  elected  king  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught, 


and  carried  on  a  successful  warfare  against  the 
English,  during  a  space  of  near  40  years.  'But  )t 
does  not  appear  that  he  resided  at  Ballintobber- 
castle."  The  name  Ballintobber  means  *  the  town 
of  the  well  ;*  and  the  fountain  whence  the  village, 
the  castle,  the  parish,  and  the  barony,  derived  it, 
bursts  out  at  the  foot  of  some  trees  below  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  ancient  church,  and  sends  away  several 
shallow,  but  clear  and  pretty  rills. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  parish,  7  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Ballinrobe,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Burrishoole,  but  chieflv  in  that  of  Carra,  ca 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  9  miles;  breadth,  5. 
Area  of  the  Carra  section,  22,236  acres,  1  rood,  21 
perches;  of  which  340  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches  are 
m  Lough  Carra,  and  425  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches, 
are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,212;  m  1841, 
6,753.  Houses  1,248.  The  census  of  1831  does 
not  notice  the  Burrishoole  section.  Area  of  that 
section,  730  acres,  1  rood,  19  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  446.  Houses  83.  The  sur&ce  consists  partly 
of  prime  land,  and  partlv  of  inferior  and  waste 
ground ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  firoro  Ballin- 
robe to  Castlebar  by  way  of  Partree.  81ieve«Bo- 
haan,  on  the  southern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of 
1,294  feet;  and  the  river  Ayle,  while  connected  with 
the  parish,  descends  from  an  elevation  of  282  feel 
to  toe  level  of  Lough  Carra.  In  1216,  an  abbey 
for  Augustinian  canons  regular  was  founded  in  the 
parish  by  Cathal  O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught;  it 
received,  from  various  persons,  lar^re  endowmenta 
in  land ;  and,  in  1605,  a  lease  of  it  in  reversion  for 
50  i^ears  was  granted  to  Sir  John  King.  **  It  was 
originally  a  magnificent  pile,  the  workmanship  of 
superior  excellence,"  says  Dr.  M*Parlan ;  **  a  good 
many  parts  of  the  ruins  are  still  entire ;  the  great 
steeple  is  down,  but  the  grand  arch  upon  which  it 
rested  is  entire ;  I  should  suppose  it  upwards  of  50 
feet  high,  of  equally  curious  and  solid  elegance.  The 
great  door  is  beautiful,  being  a  pointed  arch  sup- 
ported by  five  columns.  It  is  altogether  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind,  and  admired  as  such  by  the  most 
refined  judges, — judges  even  who  saw  the  drawings 
and  original  of  the  Ekithala." — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Drum  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  the  vicars  choral  oif  Christ 
Churdi,  Dublin;  and, in  1832,  they  were  let  on  lease 
of  21  years  for  £13  lOs.  Il^d.,  partly  to  George 
Clendinning,  and  partly  to  Mrs.  Mary  Spray.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
500  to  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Kille- 
valla  and  Burriscarra.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,6562 
and  2  daily  schools,  held  in  the  abbey  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  had  on  their  books  91  boys 
and  2d  girls. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Ballyadams,  Queen's  co.,  and  about  3  miles 
west-south-west  of  Athy,  Leinster.  It  has  a  pleas- 
ant appearance,  and  contains  the  neat  church  of  the 
benehce  of  Ballyadams.  The  two  parishes  of  which 
that  benefice  consists,  have  the  alias  appellatioos  of 
Ballyadams  of  Ballintobber,  and  Fonstown  of  Hal- 
lintobber.  See  Balltadam8  and  Fonstown.  Pop. 
returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  seat  in  the  parish  of  Hal- 
lymartle,  3^  miles  north  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Muiu 
ster.  It  belonged,  in  last  century,  to  Sir  John 
Meade,  whose  grand&ther  was  raised  to  the  baron- 
etcy by  Queen  Anne,  and  who  vras  himself  created 
Viscount  Clan  William  in  1766. 

BALLINTOGHER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killery,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
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It  stands  3|  miles  south-west  of  Dronahtire.  Fairs 
are  belfl  on  June  B,  July  30,  Oct.  17,  and  Dec.  10. 
Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  201 ;  in  1841,  234. 
Houses  45. 

BALL  IN  TOY,  a  parish  containing  a  Tillage  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Carey,  and  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.     It 
extends  5  miles  along  the  shore,  and  3  into  the 
interior.     Area.  12,753  acres,  3  roods,  22  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1631,  4,662;  in  1841,  4,616.     Houses  901. 
The  coast-district  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
good  land ;  but  the  interior  districts  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  but  decreasingly  moorish  and  boggy.    Knock- 
soghy  hill  rises  behind  the  village ;  and  though  partly 
rocky,  and  generally  coated  with  much  furce  and 
heath,  is  all  fit  for  pasture.     Crooghmore,  or  '  the 
large  stack,*  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  471  feet 
abo?e  sea-level ;  is  arable  on  its  skirts,  and  verdant 
on  its  sides ;  consists  solely  of  basalt,  and  has  some 
basaltic  columns  near  its  summit ;  is  crowned  by  a 
large  sepulchral  cairn ;  and  figures  conspicuousl v  in 
a  great  expanse  of  landscape.     Woods  and  thickets 
do  not  exist;  and  even  niigle  trees  are  scarce.    The 
rirulets  Dunse verick  and  Inover  drain  the  surface,  and 
drire  2  or  3  mills.     Salmon  fisheries  exist  at  Port 
Braddon,  Carickarede,  and  Lanybaan ;  and  glashen, 
grey^uniet,  and  cod,  are  caught  in  great  plenty; 
and  various  other  kinds  of  fiith,  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, along  the  coast.     Basalt,  capable  of  being  as 
neatlv  dressed  with  the  hammer  as  if  cut  with  a 
diisel,  is  extenyively  quarried.     Indurated  chalk, 
used  as  limestone,  abounds  in  the  sea-board  town- 
lands  of  Ballintoy,  Magherabuy,  Clegnagh,  Lime- 
neagh,  and  Balliiiastrail.     In  1756,  wood  coal  was 
diMcovered  in  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  worked 
with  such  effect  as  to  supply  the  salt-works  of  Port- 
ru<»h  and  Coleraine ;  it  resembles  charred  wood,  has 
a  ftmell  resembling  that  of  rotten  timber,  and  usually 
occurs  in  veins  of  from  2  or  4  inches  to  5  feet  thick, 
alternating  with  beds  of  basalt;   but  though  used 
freely  for  burning  chalk,  and  occasionally  lor  fuel, 
it  \i  much  depreciated  on  account  of  its  disagreeable 
odour.    In  the  townland  of  Templestragh  an  old 
church,  supposied  to  have  been  that  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballintoy  and  Billj^  before  they  were  divided, 
stands  in  ruin ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  two  pieces  of 
burj-ing-ground.     Raths,  moats,  Druidical  temples, 
caves,  and  other  similar  antiquities,   exist      Mr. 
Atkinson,  after  observing  that  the  parishioners,  so 
hr  as  appears  from  the  account  in  Mason's  Statisti- 
cal Survey,  had  no  lawyer,  no  physician,  and  only 
one  minister,  and  vet  were  prosperous,  remarks: 
"  How  it  is  that  they  have  lived  so  long  without 
priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  we  beg  them  to  ex- 
pluin  for  the  good  of  their  wretched  country ;  for 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope ;  indeed  the  record  of  this  parish  ought  to  be 
placi'd  in  the  museums  of  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
as  a  philosophical  curiosity.     The  antiquities  of  this 
p«ri>h  are  no  less  remarkable:   among   them,  are 
hatchets  of  stone,  flint,  and  brass,  bracelets,  fibuUe, 
bnt.*  ^-ases,  and  other  articles  of  remote  antiquity ; 
as  also  urns  filled  with  burned  bones ;  but  the  most 
interenting  to  us,  of  all  those  antiquities,  is  that  of 
a  gold  coin  of  Valentiuian,  which  was  brought  to  the 
niini>ter,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  was  in  his  cus- 
tody a  few  years  since."     The  village  of  Ballintoy 
stands  4  miles  north-west  of  Biillvcastle,  6  east  oif 
Bushmills,  and  44  north-north-west  of  Belfast.  Area, 
12  acres.   Pop.,  in  IftSl,  278;  in  1841,  810.    Houses 
65.    The  village  occupies  a  bold  and  romantic  site 
on  an  impresMvely  barren  and  denuded  shore ;  and 
the  steeple  of  its  church  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
so  bleak  a  view,  and  has  become  a  useful  landmark 
to  mariners.    Fairs  are  held  on  June  3,  Sept.  4,  and 


Oct  14.  The  road  from  Ballycastle  to  BiuhmilU 
passes  through  the  village ;  and  an  ample  ramifica- 
tion  of  other  roads  traverses  the  interior  — Thii  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  exclusive  of  a  por- 
tion  assigned  to  the  perpetual  curate  of  Dunseverick 
parish,  £389  19s.  5d.  Gross  income,  £461  9s.  Ad.; 
nett,  £315  9s.  lO^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  receives  a  stipend  of  £70.  Some  of  the 
townlamls  of  the  pansh  are  within  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Dunsbyebick:  which  see.  The  church 
was  built  in  1814,  by  means  of  £838  15s.  4id., 
raised  by  the  parish,  and  £738  9s.  2}d.  granted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  500;  at- 
tendance, from  150  to  200  in  winter,  and  from  300 
to  400  in  summer.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
is  attended  by  from  250  to  300,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  by  250 ;  and  the  latter  is  united,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Armoy.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  2,122  Churchmen,  933  Presbyterians,  and  1,064 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily  schools,  at  Ballintov, 
Croaghbeg,  Lisbetnagroagh,  Drumnagosson,  Prollisk, 
and  litland-Macallen,  had  on  their  books  390  boya 
and  102  girls.  The  schools  at  Prollisk  and  Ishind- 
Macallen  were  wholly  supported  on  an  annual  grant 
of  £26  each  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
and  that  at  Ballintoy  was  aided  with  £15  a-year, 
charged  on  lands  by  the  will  of  a  James  Stewart 

BALLINTRA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
holm,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
stands  4(  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballyshannon,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Donegal.  A  dispensary  in  the 
village  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Ballyshan- 
non, and  has  a  district  of  35,433  acres,  w4th  8,501 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-^,  it  received  £137  I9i«., 
expended  £138  2s.  6d.,  and  admini»tered  to  1,458 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  1,  March  25,  May 
20,  July  31,  Oct.  2,  and  Nov.  30.  In  1842,  the  Bal- 
lintra  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,659,  circulated 
£10,003  in  2,929  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £95 
18s.  3d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £172 
Os.  lOd. ;  and  from  the  date  of  it«t  formation  till  the 
close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £48,919  in  16.903  loans, 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £674  3«.  9d.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purpoaes,  £630  3s  7d.  Area  of  the 
village,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  181),  439;  in  IH4I,  522. 
Houses  100.    See  Dbvxbolx. 

BALLINTRA,  co.  Leitrin.    See  RnAhAnrtiA. 

BALLINTRAE,  a  mall  bay  near  the  moutli  of 
the  Bush  river,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  Imy  lietween 
Bengore  and  the  Skerriea,  on  the  north  roast  of  co. 
Antrim,  UUter.  it  has  ab<Mit  14  ifvt  of  depth  of 
water,  and  experience*  a  ri««  of  aUiut  H  or  9  fret  in 
spring  tides.  A  saall  pier  and  flock,  mpalile  of  eon. 
taining  2  or  three  tmil  vessels,  was  built  by  .Mr. 
Spencer  for  the  use  of  h'n  salt  works,  i«  w«rll  ei?- 
cuted,  and  admHs  veMelt  drawing  7  fert  '*  .Mr.  H.  " 
report*  Mr.  NioMM,  "has  als^i  befcun  a  bntrakwatrr 
of  rough  stone  on  the  west  Aide  of  it,  wki^'h  h*r  pro- 
poses  extcBdinf  40  or  SffyarAn  inUf  10  U-m  wutrr, 
to  Ije  «il  importance  tv  tb«  fishery 
or  embayed  vesteli,  hr.,  and  m  the  only  khel>r  ur 


The  w*jrk  iMstrun  C^rt^r^' 

far 


Thi«  place  is  likely  to 
or  embayed  vestek,  I 

landing.plaee  berealjouU.     _ 

ing  of  aid.     The  txuiaue  of  the  break  wat/>rr  may 
£500or£a09.'' 

BALLINTrBBER.     fle«r  BAixraT^Mn. 

BALLINI'ftE,  a  pun^h  on  th*;  wr*um  i^r&e 
of  the  barony  of  L'pprr  'l'alUt>t//irr.,  '-^   yjgty- 
and  5|  aibn  north  by  w««t  of  llajtirtrla**  hat^^- 
Length  waA  br«adth,  e«/r>i  3  mil-it ;  *••«.  T-^^^ST 
Pop.,  in  IttI,  2,042;  in  IMI.  I.7J'     Bu**;^ 
The  Mrfrfle  is  drairK'd  wiJjih-». -triL'C  ^'Jj^Z 
afliKuU  of  the  fSarrow,  an*:  tr« -.♦:''•*'£ 
the  road  Itum  Kiifjulten  fo  I  u.jy*-. 
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ages  in  value  S58.  per  plantation  acre.  The  faigbest 
Rround  has  an  altitude  of  1,023  feet;  and  one  of  the 
Urgest  indigenous  rills  descends  from  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  550  feet.  Ballinure-house  and  Grange- 
Con  arc  the  principal  mansions  of  the  parish ;  the 
latter  occupies  a  picturesque  and  romantic  site  amid 
beautifully  varied  rising  grounds;  and  other  resi- 
dences are  Griffinstown,  Knodcarigg,  and  Barons- 
town.  Within  the  parochial  limits  is  the  hamlet 
of  Bdmboa-Haix:  which  see. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  but  held,  in  1837, 
by  the  incumbent  of  Baltinglass,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£800  ;  nett,  £279  28.  4d.  Patron,  Henry  Carroll, 
Esq.,  of  Ballinure.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a 
stipend  of  £63  Is.  C^d.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1815,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £738  9$.  2|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  SiUings200;  attendance 
50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  950.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  210, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,720;  and  a  National 
school  had  on  its  books  84  boys  and  50  girls. 

BALLINURE,  a  parish  on  the  norUiem  border 
of  the  baroiiv  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Bidlinure,  and  part  of  the 
post- town  of  Bally ckre.  See  Balltclabe.  Length, 
3  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  8,540  acres,  3  roods,  11 

Etrches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,549;  in  1841,  3,469. 
ouses  6  L5.  Area  of  the  rural  districts,  8,514  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  2,926.  Houses  517.  The  surface  is 
separated,  sJong  the  north-west  from  the  barony  of 
Antrim,  by  the  Six-mile- Water ;  it  extends  eastward 
to  near  the  sources  of  that  stream,  or  the  water-shed 
on  the  tabular  trap  summit  of  the  county ;  and  it  is 
traversed. south-westward  by  the  road  from  Lame 
to  Antrim.  Much  of  the  land  is  good  for  tillage, 
and  highly  productive  in  pasture  and  meadow.  The 
total  water-area  is  22  acres,  22  perches.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ballinure  stands  on  the  road  to  Larne,  2^ 
miles  north-east  of  Ballyclare,  and  about  7  south- 
west of  Lame.  Area,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  18^1,415; 
in  1841,  380.  Houses  70.  See  Balltclabe.— 
Ballinure  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £330.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarages 
of  KiLBOoT  and  Templbcorrai}  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballinure  or  Kilroot.  Balli- 
nure is  about  6^  miles  distant  from  both  Kilroot  and 
Templecorran.  Gross  income,  £496  Os.  5d. ;  nett, 
£454  Os.  10|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  of 
the  benefice  is  situated  in  Ballinure,  and  is  so  old  that 
the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  unknown.  Sit- 
ting 100;  attendance,  from  SO  to  40.  A  Presby- 
tenan  meeting-house  is  attended  by  240  in  winter, 
and  400  in  summer ;  an  Independent  by  45 ;  and  a 
Methodist  by  130.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  177  Churchmen,  3,155  Presbyterians,  266 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  177  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of 
185  Churchmen,  5,003  Presbyterians,  275  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  256  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on 
their  books  196  boys  and  120  girls ;  and  these,  with 
5  other  daily  schools,  and  1  Sunday  school  in  the 
union,  had  316  boys  and  217  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £2  a-year  from 
Mr.  Dobbs,  and  2  others  with  respectively  £8  and 
£10  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840,  there  were 
National  schools  at  Skilganaban,  Ballygowan,  and 
Ballynerry. 

BALLINURE,  a  village  on  the  LiUle  Barrow, 
in  the  barony  of  Coolestown,  8  miles  north-east  of 
Portarlington,  Ring's  oo.,  Leinster.  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  countv, 
calls  it  *'a  very  mean  village."  Pop.  not  specially 
returned^ 


BALLINVANNA,  a  quondam  parish  inthebaronf 
of  Coshlea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The  census  of 
1831  states  ito  pop.  at  2.697 ;  but  the  census  of  1841 
totally  omits  it.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  PubUc  Instraction  states  its  pop.,  in  1831,  at 
2,710,  and  says  that  all  its  inhabitants,  in  1834,  wene 
fiLoman  Catholics — This  parish  consists  of  town- 
lands  which  lie  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilmallock,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
But  it  seems  never  to  have  been  of  itself  an  eccle- 
siastical parish,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  not 
even  a  dvil  one. 

BALLINVARRY.    See  Ballttart. 

B  ALLIN  VOHER,  a  parish  on  the  north  shore  of 
Dingle  bay,  10  miles  east  of  Dingle,  barony  of  Cork- 
aguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area,  16,661  acres. 
Pop.,  m  1831,  2,924 ;  in  1841,  3,579.  Houses  569. 
About  one-third  of  the  area  is  mountainous,  boggy* 
and  unprofitable ;  and  the  remainder  is  land,  partly 
of  excellent,  and  partly  of  inferior,  quality.  See 
,  DiNOLB. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  forms  the 
corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ardiert,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £203  Is. 
lOd.  Grossincome,  £207  14s.  Id. ;  nett,  £188  11a. 
6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate,  who  performa 
occasional  duties  for  the  nonresident  incumbent,  baa 
a  stipend  of  £15.  The  church,  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Ballinacourty,  serves  for  the  acoommodatioB 
of  the  Protestant  inliabitants  of  Ballinvoher.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  200; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  panochial  arrangement 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballinacourty.  In  183^ 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  2,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,125 ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
books  86  boys  and  26girls. 

BALLISAKEERY.    See  Bausakeert. 

BALLISODERE.    See  Balltsaderb. 

BALLITORE.     See  Ballttorb. 

BALLIVOR.    See  Kilbautsr. 

BALLON,  a  parish,  containing  a  viUi^  4^  ih/t 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Fortl^  8|  mUes  sootk 
by  west  of  TuUow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length* 
2|  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,700  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,439;  in  1841,  1,524.  Houses  267.  Area  «f 
the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  161 ;  in  1841« 
827.  Houses  58.  The  townlands  of  Castl^grace 
and  Drisage,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  sop.  of 
57»  belonged  then  to  the  baronv  of  Rathvilly,  but 
were  transferred,  by  act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  ta 
the  barony  of  Forth.  The  parochial  surface  im- 
pinges on  the  watershed  between  the  river-svstems 
of  the  Barrow  and  the  Slaney :  and  consists  m  gen- 
eral of  only  middle-rate  land.  The  chief  resideuoet 
are  Sandbrook,  Ballymogue,  Kilmurry,  Laragh,  and 
Cappagh.  In  1842,  the  Ballon  Loan  Fund  had  a 
ci^iul  of  £1,803,  circulated  £5,350  in  l^SXff  Imbs. 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £20  7*»  6d.,  and  eipended 
for  charitable  purposes  £13  lis. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aohadb  [vhiek 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  The  vicarial  tithea 
are  compounded  for  £80,  and  the  rectorial  for  £140  ; 
and  the  latter  are  imoropriate,  and  belong  to  Lord 
Cloncurry.  In  1834,  tne  Soman  Catholics  amounted 
to  1,406,  and  the  Protestants  jointly  with  those  of 
Aghade  parish,  to  109 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  bad  on 
their  books  193  boys  and  129  girls.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools  at  Ballon  and  Conaberry  were  aided 
with  respectively  £10  and  £12  a-year,  and  attended 
by  269  children. 

BALLRICHAN.    See  Balrichan. 

BALL'S  BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Donnybrook,  barony  and  co.  of  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Dodder,  and  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  a  little  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Kingstown  rulway,  and  1|  mile  firom  DaUia- 
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castle.  The  place  U  more  noted  as  the  site  of  ex- 
tensive calico-printing  works,  established  by  Messrs. 
Duffy,  Byrne,  and  Hamill,  than  as  the  locale  of  any 
of  those  exquisite  landscapes  or  objects  of  romantic 
and  thrilKng  interest  for  which  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis  are  so  justly  famed.  Area,  33  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  484.    Houses  59.    See  Donntbrook. 

BALLY,  a  large  boggy  district  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Kenmare  river,  comprehending  most  part  of 
the  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  biEurony  of  Dunkerron,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  extends  from  the  stream  of 
Castlecove  to  some  rocky  ground  near  the  Black- 
water  ;  though,  as  seen  from  a  low  situation,  it  looks 
like  a  congeries  of  rocky  heights,  yet,  as  seen  from  a 
commanding  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous  range  of  bog ;  and,  according  to  the  details 
of  Mr.  Nimmo's  survey  for  its  reclamation,  it  con- 
tained,  in  1814,  a  boggy  area  requiring  drainage  of 
8,997i  English  acres.  **  The  principal  tract  of  bog," 
says  Mr.  Nimmo,  **  is  a  large  basin  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  around  the  head  of  the  harbour  of 
Sneem,  and  nearly  embraced  by  the  two  lower  rid^s 
of  Aska  and  Dirreenavurrig,  which  severally  divide 
it  from  two  other  smaller  basins.  Down  these 
hollows  flow  various  clear  quick-running  streams, 
which  have  usually  a  little  green  land  along  their 
edges.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  is  entirely  occu- 
pied  by  bog :  round  the  upper  edge  of  it  is  a  narrow 
cone  of  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  above  that,  a 
boggy  and  rocky  mountain.  The  bogs  are  traversed 
by  numerous  narrow  ridges  of  hard  rock,  forming  a 
succession  of  long  narrow  basins,  which  seem  for- 
merly to  have  been  lakes,  but  are  now  mostly  filled 
with  deep  masses  of  fibrous  bog.  These  bogs  sub- 
side greatly  after  drainage,  and  render  it  necessary 
sometimes  to  crosscut  the  rock  in  order  to  lay  their 
level  free.  There  is  little  other  subsoil  than  the 
bare  rock,  and  no  calcareous  manure  of  any  kind  in 
Bally  bog.  Shell  sand  is  washed  ashore  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  it,  at  the  Green  Isles  and  near  Cove.  It 
contains  40  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  coral- 
line sand,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate,  may  be 
had  in  the  bay  by  dredging."  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £8,223  18s.  4d. 

BALLY,  CO.  Down.     See  Ballee. 

BALLY  ADAMS,  a  barony  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  north- west  by  the  baron v  of  Stradbally ;  on  the 
north- east  and  east  by  co.  Kildare ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  barony  of  Slievemargy.  Its  length  and  breadth 
are  each  about  6^  miles ;  and  its  area  is  24,081  acres. 
It  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Grange 
and  Tecolm,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyadams, 
Killabin,  Rathaspeck,  St  John's  of  Athy,  Tankards- 
town,  and  Tull^moy.  The  barony  of  Maryborough, 
in  the  centre  ot  the  county,  not  only  contains  more 
than  double  its  area,  but  excels  it  in  fertility  of  soil, 
wealth  of  farmers,  and  beauty  or  improvement  of 
demei^nes.  In  1801,  the  average  price  of  land  in 
Ballyadams  was  from  14s.  to  30s.  per  acre.  Bally- 
linan  is  the  only  considerable  village.  From  near 
Athy  to  Magene^  bridge,  the  river  Barrow  it  the 
l»oundary-line  with  co.  Kildare.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,954;  in  1841,  9,172.  Houses  1,615.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,218;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  215  ;  in  other  pursuits,  264.  Blales 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1 .562 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  824 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,613.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  896;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,193; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,962. 

BALLYADAMS,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Stradbally,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ballyadams, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.     JLength  4  miles;  breadth, 


24 ;  area,  6,908  acres, — of  which  395  acres  are 
in  Stradbally.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,165;  in  1841,2,051. 
Houses  374.  Pop.  of  the  Stradbally  section,  in  1831, 
62;  in  1841,  45.  Houses  7.  These  are  the  mea- 
surements  and  population  of  the  civil  parish ;  but 
include  those  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  of 
Ballyadams  and  Fonstown.  Yet,  as  the  two  par- 
ishes are  even  ecclesiastically  consolidated  into  one 
benefice,  and  are  so  blended  in  all  their  interests 
that  their  very  mutual  limits  cannot  be  ascertained, 
they  require  to  be  treated,  in  the  whole  of  their 
statistics,  as  if  they  were  one.  The  village  of  Bai#« 
UNTOBBER  [which  scc]  is  within  the  limits ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  site  of  the  church,  the 
parishes  sometimes  associate  its  name  with  their 
own.  An  old  castle,  the  history  of  which  seems  to 
be  lost,  gave  both  the  parochial  and  the  baronial 
name  of  Ballyadams,  and  has  given  it  also  to  a  mo- 
dem mansion.  The  principal  residences  are  Tallyho, 
Kellyville,  Ballintobber,  Southfield,  Rathgilbert, 
Popefield,  and  Heathfield.  The  water-area  com- 
prises 8  acres,  3  roods,  15  perches  in  the  river  Bar- 
row, and  14  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  in  Lough 

Kellyville Ballyadams  and  Fonstown  are  rectories, 

and  jointly  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyadams,  in 
the  dio.  01  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  grots 
income,  £437 ;  nett,  £407  15s.  4d.  Patrons,  suc- 
cessively  Miss   Southwell,  C.   Maguire,  Esq.,  and 

Brereton,  Esq.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 

When,  or  at  what  cost,  the  church  was  built  is  not 
known.  Sittings  150;  attendance  70.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  750.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  139,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,029 ;  and  4 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided  with  £15 
a-year  from  the  National  Board,  had  on  their  booki 
138  boys  and  105  girls. 

BALLYAGHRON.     See  Aghebton. 

BALLYAGRAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cor- 
comohide,  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  133. 
Houses  20. 

BALLY  ALLY,  a  lacustrine  expansion  of  the 
river  Fergus,  not  far  from  Ennis,  barony  of  Inchi- 
quin,  CO.  Clare,  Munster.  Area,  about  100  acrea. 
In  its  vicinitv  is  Ballyally-house,  the  seat  of  A. 
Stackpoole,  1^. 

BALLY  AN  AN,  the  quondam  residence  of  Vis- 
count Middleton,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  about  ]|  mile  from  the  town  of 
Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Only  a  few  scathed 
birches,  and  some  ruinous  fragments  of  gate  piera, 
now  indicate,  amidst  a  fine  estate,  the  site  of  the 
extinct  mansion. 

BALLYANE,  or  Balltanne,  a  parish  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Bantry  and  co. 
Wexford,  and  2^  miles  north-north-east  of  New 
Ro?(s,  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area, 
4,578  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,096;  in  1841,  1,292. 
Houses  192.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  west, 
and  separated  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  the 
river  Barrow ;  it  is  traversed  north-north-eastward 
bv  the  road  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  good  tillage,  pasturage,  and  meadow  land. 

Ballyane-house  is  the  seat  df O'Ferral,  Esq. 

— Tnis  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  St.  Mary's,  New  Ross,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Sec 
Ross  (New).  Tithe  composition,  £243  Ss.  6kd. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  27,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,090 ;  and  a  school,  which  was 
aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  £15  a-yeer 
by  legacy  from  Mr.  Haughton,  and  a  free  house,  bad 
on  its  books  71  boys  and  31  girls. 

BALLY  ARTHUR,  a  splendid  demesne  in  the 
vale  of  the  Ovoca,  4  milen  north-west  of  Arklow, 
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and  a  little  above  the  second  meeting  of  the  wa- 
ters, CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Though  the  mansion 
of  Ballyarthur,  the  seat  of  E.  S.  Bay  ley,  Esq.,  has 
itself  no  better  attractions  than  commodiousness 
and  stability,  the  grounds  around  it  comprehend 
several  of  the  mountainous  elevations  which  rise 
from  the  margin  of  the  Ovoca,  and  both  form 
and  command  some  of  the  most  superb  scenery  in 
Ireland.  A  terrace  a  mile  in  length,  runs  along 
the  crest  of  heights  behind  the  house,  and  reveals 
almost  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  and  lively 
vale  of  the  Ovoca,  with  a  perspective  of  alpine 
country  greater  in  extent  and  richer  in  compoai* 
tion  than  any  other  point  of  view  brings  into  com. 
bination  with  the  vale.  **  The  Ovoca,  increased  in 
its  progress  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Derry," 
or  the  Aughrim,  **  winds  round  this  demesne,  in 
a  circular  sweep  of  prodigious  boldness ;  its  moun- 
tainous banks  covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
oak.  The  devious  course  of  the  river  is  here 
traced  through  scenes  of  amazing  variety,  the  val- 
ley along  which  it  flows  often  extending  to  the 
width  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  point  consi- 
dered  most  favourable  to  a  command  of  prospect, 
is  constructed  a  small  and  rustic  octangular  build- 
ing, from  which  nature  stands  displaved  in  a  degree 
of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  dazzles  the  eye 
and  overpowers  the  feelings.  In  a  direction  to- 
wards its  rise,  the  meanders  of  the  Ovoca  are  en- 
livened by  all  the  pastoral  softness  of  verdant  mea- 
dows, and  their  attendant  objects  of  rural  anima- 
tion, screened  by  mountains  which  recede  in  an  in- 
finitude of  wavy  or  broken  outlines.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  river  pursues  a  broad  but  umbered  course 
through  shelving  masses  of  wood  which  reach  to- 
wards its  brink,  or  retire  from  its  current  in  ma- 
jestic and  graceful  transitions.  The  views  obtained 
from  this  favoured  walk  are  not  confined  to  the 
charms  of  the  vale,  transcendant  as  are  those 
beauties,  and  varying  at  almost  every  step.  Moun- 
tains, endless  in  shape,  and  sublime  m  character  as 
the  columnar  masses  of  an  autumnal  sunset,  form 
the  distance  in  some  directions;  whilst  other 
spreads  of  remote  scenery  are  profound  in  ap- 
parently interminable  ranges  of  matted  wood.  The 
wide  sea  rolls  upon  the  eye  towfirds  the  east,  and 
completes  this  immense  congress  of  the  grandest  and 
the  softest  objects  which  nature  affords  m  any  single 
display."     [Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland.] 

BALLYBACON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  IfTa  and  Offa,  4  miles  east  by  south  of 
Clogheen,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  3:^;  area,  11,120  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,970;  in  1841,  3,109.  Houses  469.  The  surface 
extends  northward  from  the  summit  of  the  Knock- 
meledown  mountains  to  the  Suir,  and  is  bisected 
eastward  by  the  rivulet  Tar.  The  chief  summits 
have  altitudes  of  1,718,  1,846,  2,101,  and  2,609; 
and  the  highest  of  these  is  Knockmeledown-proper, 
on  the  southern  boundary.  The  low  grounds  are 
excellent  land.  The  chief  seat  is  Kilgrogy-house. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  Uie  bene- 
fice of  TuBRiD  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 
more.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£179  lis.  7|d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £285  78.  5d.; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lismore.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  700  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Tulloghmelan.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1  Protestant  and  3,125  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  2  daily  schools,  supported  by  fees,  had  on 
their  books  100  boys  and  83  girls.  ■ 

BALLYBARRACK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Dundalk,  1^  mile  south-south-west  of  the 


town  of  Dirodalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Area,  1,016 
acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  444  ;  in  1841,  901.  Houses 
50. — This  parish  is  an  entirely  impropriate  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh ;  and  has  neither  church, 
glebe-house,  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  the  pdKshioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  had 
on  its  books  45  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYBAY,  or  Ballibat,  a  [Mrish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Monaghan,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cre- 
moume,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  The  Cremoume 
section  contains  the  town  of  Balltbat.  Length, 
4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,741  acres, — of  which 
181  acres  are  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  and  37  acres 
in  the  town  of  Ballybay.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,665 ;  in 
1841,6,606.  Houses  1,138.  Pop.  of  the  Monaghan 
section,  in  1631,  114;  in  1841,  138.  Houses  25. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Cremourne  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4,624  ;  in  1841,  4,700.  Houses  826. 
Though  the  land  is  cold,  wet,  and  for  the  most 
part  shallow,  its  appearance,  as  to  both  contour 
and  culture,  is  greativ  superior  to  that  of  many  a 
richer  district.  "  The  country  around  Ballioay 
[town],  though  intersected  with  a  good  deal  of  bog 
and  marsh,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  **  is  agreeably  varied 
by  the  waving  surface,  the  bold  hills,  and  numeroos 
small  lakes  which  are  scattered  around.  The  bleach- 
greens,  with  the  villas  of  the  proprietors,  the  neat 
num-houses,  better  tillage,  and  the  comfortable  state 
of  the  cottagers,  generally  considered,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  country,  add  much  to  the  a|>- 
pearance  of  this  interesting  district."  Much  of  the 
soil  is  what  Sir  Charles  Cootes  calls  "  gritty,  with 
much  red  ochre,  and  great  indications  of  copper  and 
iron."  **  The  country,  at  either  side  of  the  road  to- 
ward Carrickmacross,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "is  hap- 
pily situate  for  ornamental  hnprovement,  having 
picturesque  streams  and  beautiful  glens,  and  some 
partial  spots  of  meadow  in  their  banks  which  hare 
a  rich  verdure ;  but  those  spots  are  but  partial,  as, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  the  greater  part  has  but 
a  shallow  soil,  covering  a  flaggy  rotten  quarry,  not 
6  inches  from  the  surfiice."  A  cordon  of  lakes  and 
loughlets  half  surrounds  the  town ;  and  on  the  banke 
of  one  of  these,  called  Lough  Major,  stands,  amidst 
extensive  woods,  the  modem  handsome  mansion  of 
Ballybay-house,  the  seat  of  A.  French,  Esq.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  circumjacent  estate.  Tbo 
parish  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from 
Monaghan  to  Carridnnacross,  and  westward  by  that 

from  Castleblaney  to  Cootehill This  parish  is  a 

rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogfaer. 
Tithe  composition,  £388  5b.  Gross  income,  £431 
58.;  nett,  £356  Ids.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1798,  at  an  unascertained 
cost,  and  enlarged  in  1823  by  means  of  a  lorn  of 
£461  10s.  9id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fnnts. 
Sittings  about  500 ;  attendance  220.  Three  meet- 
ing-houses — two  of  which,  and  we  believe  the  thifd 
also,  are  Presbyterian  »have  attendances  of  respee- 
tively  200,  200,  and  350.  Two  Roman  Catholie 
chapels  at  Ballvba^  and  Ballintruagh,  are  included 
in  one  parodiial  division,  and  attended  by  respec- 
tively 230  and  600.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,426  Churdunen,  2,096  Presbyterians,  and 
3,163  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  of  the 
(General  Sunday  School  Society,  had  on  their  books 
98  boys  and  88  girls ;  and  10  daily  schools,  S  of 
whidi  were  guaranteed  salaries  of  respectively  £90^ 
£50,  and  £75,  by  a  committee  of  management, 
while  another  was  aided  by  the  London  HuicmiaB 
Society,  had  on  their  books  294  boys  and  189  gtrU. 

The  TOWN  of  Balltbat  stands  in  the  Cre- 
moume section  of  the  parish,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  principal  roads  which  traverte  the  parish,  5 
miles  west  by  north  of  Oastleblaney,  7}  tontk  of 
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Mooaghan,  11  north-north- west  of  Ctrrickmacroii, 
and  51  north-north-west  of  Dublin.  Sir  Charles 
Cootes,  describing  it  in  1801,  says,  **  The  town  of 
Ballibay  of  late  years,  since  the  establishment  of  its 
linen  market,  is  greatly  improved ;  and  several  new 
bouses  are  building,  two  stories  high  and  slated. 
There  is  also  a  market-house ;  and  the  weekly  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Saturdays.  *  *  Before  these  new 
houses  were  erected,  this  town  mu«t  have  had  a 
ver^  miserable  appearance,  as  all  the  old  houses  are 
fallmg  to  pieces,  and  threaten  destruction  to  passen- 
gers.' As  it  now  exists,  the  town,  aggregately 
viewed,  is  comparatively  well-built  and  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  fair  proportion  of  good  houses.  Its  pro- 
gress in  population,  general  trade,  and  provincial 
influence,  has  been  both  considerable  and  rapid.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  bleach-greens 
and  piills  of  Grieve ;  and  all  around  it,  as  well  as 
within  itself,  are  the  numerous  appliances  of  a  large 
aggregate  of  linen  manufacture.  At  its  weekly  mar- 
kets are  sold  great  numbers  of  linen  vrebs,  a  large 
quantity  of  flax,  and  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  dairy  over  a  wide  extent  of  circumiacent 
country.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Thursday  before 
Easter,  July  5,  and  Oct.  2 ;  and  are  well  attended 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  horses,  homed  cattle, 
and  pigs.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  its  trade,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  either  a  banking-office,  or  a 
stated  public  conveyance.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
orderly.  The  church  and  one  of  the  Presbvterian 
meeting-houses  are  neat  structures.  A  public  lib- 
rary contains  nearly  1,000  volumes.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Castleblaney  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  20,000  acres,  with  12,500 
inhabiUnts ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £180,  ex- 
pended  £128  ISs.,  and  administered  to  1,680  patients. 
A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly  has  its  seat 
in  the  town  ;  inspects  1 1  congregations ;  and  meets 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  &Iay,  and  the  1st  Tuesday 
of  Feb.,  Aug.,  and  Oct.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,947;  in 
184l,],7(».     Houses  287. 

B ALLYBEG,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  tree 
nursery  in  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill 
of  Allanstown,  a  few  miles  from  Navan,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Dublin.     See  Allanstown. 

BALLYBEG,  a  village  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  3f  miles  south-east  of 
Thurles,  on  the  road  Uience  to  Killenaule,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYBEG,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Orrery  and  Rilmore,  about  1  mile  louth- 
south-east  of  Buttevant,  and  4  miles  west  by  south 
of  Doneracle,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1 1  mile ; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,085  acres.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned.  It  seems  to  be  indoded,  by  the  civil 
arrangement,  in  the  parish  of  Buttevant.  The  lur- 
face  is  ploughed,  in  one  line,  by  a  romantic  rocky 
ravine,  known  as  Ballybeg  Glen ;  consists  elsewhere 
of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land ;  and  is  traversed 
southward  by  the  road  from  Buttevant  to  Mallow. 
At  the  base  of  a  rising  ground  which  b  crowned 
with  a  beautiful  grove  of  fir,  stands  the  neat  mansion 
of  Springfield,  long  the  seat  of  the  fiunily  of  Norcot. 
At  the  opening  of  Ballybeg  Glen,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 
The  monastery  was  founded,  in  1237*  by  Pliilip  de 
Barry  ;  it  was  endowed  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by 
his  son  David,  the  founder  of  the  friary  of  Butte- 
vant ;  and,  at  the  disitolution,  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Daniel  Norton,  in  trust  for  the  lady  of  Sir  Thonws 
Norris,  Lord-president  of  Munster.  Its  lands  com- 
prised 2,060  Irish  acres,  yet  were  valued,  in  1622,  at 
only  £60  a-vear ;  and  its  additional  tithes  and  glebes 
were,  at  the  same  time,  valued  at  £900  a-year. 
Though  the  ruins  indicate  the  edifice  to  have  been  a 


large  and  magnificent  structure,  they  do  not  now 
present  any  feature  of  architectural  beauty.  In  the 
church  stood  an  equestrian  braien  statue  of  the 
founder ;  and  in  the  vicinity  still  stands  the  stump 
of  an  ancient  round  tower.  *'  Adjoining  Ballybeg 
Abbey,"  savs  Mr.  Croker,  *'  is  a  large  field  called  the 
Pigeon  Field ;  in  digging  which,  some  years  since, 
a  vault  was  discovered  '  lined  with  images.'  The 
person  from  whom  I  received  the  information  added, 
that  these  images  '  being  handy  to  the  road,'  were 
broken  up  and  thrown  thereon  to  repair  it.  In 
1815,  the  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Buttevant  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  curious  discovery  made  at  Ballybeg 
Abbey,  about  25  years  back,  by  a  blacksmith  named 
Supple,  who  was  induced,  from  a  dream,  to  dig 
amongst  the  ruins,  in  search  of  money, — a  superstition 
so  prevalent  with  the  lower  order  of  the  Irish,  as  to 
cause  them,  like  the  Arabs,  to  excavate  near  almost 
every  ancient  building,  in  expectation  of  finding  con- 
cealed treasure.  Supple,  after  some  laborious  days 
spent  in  disturbing  the  bones  of  the  old  fathers,  came 
to  a  stone-coffin  containing  a  skeleton  adorned  with 
a  cross  and  chains  of  gold,  and  a  thin  plate  of  the 
same  precious  metal  stamped  with  a  representation 
of  the  crucifixion.  These  relics  were  carried  by  the 
finder  to  Cork,  and  disposed  of  to  a  goldsmith,  by 
whom  they  were  consigned  to  the  crucible ;  and  the 
stone-coffin  converted  to  a  pig-trough  at  the  cabin 
of  a  fiuiner  near  the  abbey.  The  accuracy  of  this 
narrative  has  been  corroborated  by  a  son  of  Supple's, 
whom  I  met  accidentally,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  on  the  spot.  If  this  story  be  otherwise 
correct.  Supple  very  probably  sought  and  found  the 
treasure  from  sheer  avaricious  research,  and  after- 
wards invented  '  the  dream '  by  way  aS  embellish- 
ment.— Ballybeg  is  a  perpetual*  curacy,  and  oart  of 
the  benefice  of  Buttbyant  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  The  tithes,  jointlv  with  those  of  But- 
tevant, are  compounded  for  Jt962  10s.,  are  wholly 

impropriate,  and  belong  to Oliver,  Esq.,  who 

allows  a  trifling  sum  to  the  incumbent  of  Buttevant 
as  perpetual  curate.  Other  statistics  are  mixed  up 
with  those  of  Buttevant. 

BALLYBEGGAN,  a  quondam  castle  of  stately 
proportions,  in  the  parish  of  Tralee,  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  castle 
was  a  strong  post  in  the  wars  between  William  III. 
and  James  II.,  and  was  then  reduced.  Only  a  frag- 
mentary ruin  of  it  now  remains. 

BALLYBENNAN,  a  chapelry  within  the  parish 
of  Fennagh,  dio.  of  Leighlin,  Leinster.  Length, 
1  mile;  bresldth,  |.  Yet,  though  nominally  included 
in  the  parish,  it  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  any 
living  person,  been  atts[ched  to  the  benefice.  See 
Fbnnaoh. 

B  ALLYBODIN,  a  vilbge  in  the  parish  of  White- 
church,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Area,  2  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  252.     Houses  46. 

BALLYBOFEY,  or  Balltbophat,  a  small 
market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Stranorlar,  baronv  of 
Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  nver 
Finn,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Glenties,  half, 
a-mile  west  of  Stranorlar,  and  11^  west  by  south  of 
Strabane.  The  town,  though  quite  distinct  from 
Stranorlar,  and  popularly  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
it,  is  virtually  the  seat  of  trade  for  both  Stranorlar 
and  itself,  and  actually  the  place  where  the  nominal 
markets  are  held,  and  whence  retail  supplies  of  mis- 
cellaneous goods  are  sent  athwart  the  surrounding 
mountain  district.  Though  well  suited  for  markets 
and  retail  trade,  and  the  cmly  towns  which  command 
the  vast  expanse  of  adjacent  Highlands,  both  Bally- 
bofey  and  Stranorlar — particularly  the  former — have 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  seem  to  experience  no  enoouragement  from  thoir 
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proprietors.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  21  and  Dec. 
24.  Area  of  the  town,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
874;  in  1841,  782.     Houses  134. 

BALLYBOG,  a  morassy  district  on  the  Kenmare 
river  in  Kerry :  see  Ballt. 

BALLYBOG,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  taking 
name  from  the  above  district,  and  belonnng  to  the 
dio.  of  Kerry.  Post-town,  Kenmare.  The  statis- 
tics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLYBOGGAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Moyfenragh,  2^  miles  south-west  of  Clonard, 
CO.  Meatb,  Leinster.  Area,  6,222  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,477;  in  1841,  1,430.  Houses  221.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  land  are  good,  and  one-fourth 
inferior.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  east,  and 
separated  from  co.  Kildare  by  the  river  Bovne ;  and 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from  Clonard  to 
Philipstown.  In  the  12th  century,  a  priory  for 
Augustinian  canons  was  founded  in  the  parish  by 
Jordan  Comin  ;  in  the  19th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
was  surrendered  by  Thomas  Bermingham,  the  last 
prior ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  crucifix  which 
had  belonged  to  it,  and  been  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, was  publicly  burnt.  Some  remains  of  the 
priory  buildings  still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne. 

A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  25 This  parish  and  that  of 

Castlejordan,  constitute  the  perpetual  curacy  and 
the  benefice  of  Castlejordan,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
See  Castlejordan.  The  tithes  of  Ballyboggan 
have  been  compounded  for  £220;  and  they  are 
wholly  impropriate,  and  belong  to  five  co-heiresses, 
daughters  of  the  kte  Sir  Duke  Giffard.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  95,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,431 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  at  Knocka- 
brew  and  KilliskiUen,  had  on  their  books  79  boys 
and  11  girls. 

BALLYBOGHILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Balrotherv,  3|  miles  north -north -west  of 
Swords,  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  2^  miles; 
breadth,  4;  area,  2,789  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  664; 
in  1841,  595.  Houses  94.  The  surface  entirely 
consists  of  profitable  land  in  either  tillage  or  pasture, 
and  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Swords 
to  Drogheda.  Within  the  parish  is  a  village  of  its 
own  name.  Pop.,  in  1831,  144.  *'  The  name,"  says 
Gorton,  who  however  inserts  the  alias  of  Ballyhach- 
all,  "  is  derived  a  haculo  Sancti  Patricii,  and  the 
townland  was  granted,  together  with  the  abbey,  in 
1180,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  in  Dublin,  by  Gilbert 
O'Caran,  primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  still  remain,  and  the  cemetery  is  held  in  ven- 
eration." How  we  topographists  require  to  rub  our 
eyes  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  from  dreaming! — 
Ballyboghill  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Clonmethan  f which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£134  15s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £141 ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Crown.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  grouped  with  two  chapels  in  the  benefice  of  Hol- 
lywood. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  14, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  651 ;  and  2  small  pri- 
vate schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  31 
children.  In  1840,  two  schools,  male  and  female,  in 
the  village,  had  on  their  books  61  boys  and  71  girls, 
and  were  salaried  with  respectively  £12  and  £6  from 
the  National  Board. 

BALLYBOR.     See  Ballybur. 

BALLYBORRIS,  parish  of  Clonagoose,  barony 
of  Idrone-East,  co.  Carlo w,  Leinster.     See  B orris. 

BALLYBOT.     See  Newry. 

BALLYBOUGH,  or  Tolka  (Toe),  a  rivulet  of 
the  counties  Meath  and  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  issues 
from  a  loughlet  about  IJ  mile  south-south-east  of 


Dunshaughlin  in  the  Meath  barony  of  Ratoath ;  runs 
5J  miles  south-south-eastward,  through  Ratoath  and 
Dunboyne,  to  a  point  near  the  boundary  between 
Meath  and  Dublin,  and  now  assuming  a  direction  of 
east  by  south,  it  soon  passes  into  Dublin,  and  runs 
through  Castleknock,  and  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary  of  Coolock  to  Dublin  bay  at  Clontarf.  Its 
entire  length  of  run  is  between  14  and  15  miles,  and 
it  possesses  volume  and  current  sufficient  only  to 
drive  a  few  mills. 

BALLYBOUGH,  a  viUage  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
turk,  barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  small  estuary  of  the 
Ballybough  rivulet,  1^  mile  north-east  of  Dublin* 
castle.  The  place  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  the  site  of 
a  vitriol  manufactory,  and  of  a  Jewish  cemetery. 
Area,  112  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,074.  Houses  159. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  55;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  49 ;  in  other  pursuits,  1 16. 

BALLYBOUGHT,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the 
barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  but  now  in  the 
baropy  of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  6^  miles  south* 
west  by  south  of  Blessington,  Leinster.  The  trans- 
ference was  made  by  Act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c. 
84,  s.  51.  Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  9  furlongs; 
area,  1,441  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  207;  in  1841, 265. 

Houses  35.     The  land  is  of  a  light  quality This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bal- 
lymore-Eostace  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £29  4s.  4d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £1 1  18b.  9d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
appropriated  to  the  treasurership  of  St.  Patridi'a 
cathedral,  Dublin.  The  Roman  Catholics  within 
the  parish,  in  1834,  were  207,  and  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  inhabitants.  There  is  neither  diurch, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

B  ALL  YBOURKE,  a  village  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Ayle,  4^  miles  south-east  of 
Westport.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYBOY,  a  barony  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Ballycowen ;  on  the  east  by  Geashil ; 
on  the  south  by  Queen's  co.,  Ballybrit,  and  Fircal; 
and  on  the  west  by  Fircal  and  Garrycaatle.  Its 
greatest  length  in  the  direction  of  west  by  north  is 
9^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  is  7  miles ;  and  its  area  is  32,407  acres.  Its 
only  parishes  are  Ballyboy  and  Killough;  and  its 
chief  towns  and  villages  are  Frankford,  Ballybov* 
and  Mount-Bolus.  Lough  Annagh  lies  partly  witn- 
in  the  south-east  comer ;  and  the  Silver  river  traces 
much  of  the  southern  and  western  boundary.  See 
Annagh  and  Silyer.  Sir  Charles  Cootes,  describ- 
ing: the  barony  in  1801,  says,  **  This  country  hat  b 
wild  uncultivated  appearance ;  its  miserable  system 
of  agriculture,  exhausted  soil,  and  every  genenu  sob- 
ject  relating  to  it,  in  a  deplorably  ruinous  state;  and 
its  wretchedness  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  glebe-land  it  possesses, — that 
of  one  parish  alone  amounts  to  1 ,800  acres."  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  he  adds,  **  use  invariably  b 
%vretched  two-horse  plough,  which  rather  scrapes 
than  tills  the  soil :  and  their  farms  are  but  of  incon- 
siderable extent;  the  poorer  class  have  but  two  acres 
which  they  always  divide  between  their  oats  and 
potatoes,  and  a  constant  succession  of  each  is  their 
only  course  of  crops.  Bog  stufiT  is  first  spread  on 
the  surface,  and  afterwards  thinly  covered  ¥rith 
scrapings  of  dung,  clay,  and  road-stuff,  and  promises 
but  very  poorly."  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,154;  m  1641, 
9,174.  Houses  1,567.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,346;  in  manufactures  and  trade* 
180;  in  other  pursuits,  171.  Males  at  and  above  6 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,557  r  who 
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could  read  but  not  write,  674 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,799.  Females  at  and  above  S  yean 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  774 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1|016;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,272. 

BALLYBOY,  a  parish,  constituting  the  south- 
western  division  of  the  barony  of  Ballyboy,  Ring's 
CO.,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Balltbot 
and  Frankford.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3; 
area,  14,274  acres,  88  perches, — of  which  89  acres, 
3  roods,  38  perches,  are  in  Lough  Boora.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4,135;  in  1841,  4,753.  Houses  811.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,650;  in  1841,  3,060. 
Houses  515.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Birr  tra- 
verses the  northern  district.  Mr.  Fraser,  speaking 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  road  within 
the  parish,  but  noticing  some  objects  which  lie  be- 
yond the  parochial  limits,  says,  **  Passing  through 
the  dreary  boggy  tract,  in  which  the  remains  of 
several  square  piles  called  Castles  may  be  traced, 
we  reach  the  small  town  of  Frankford :  a  little  to 
the  left  of  which  are  the  hill  of  Knock,  village  of 

Ballyboy,  and  Songstown, Drought,  Esq. ;  and 

on  the  right,  Broughall-castle,  the  residence  of  N. 
Fitzsinmions,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  stream  called  the 
Silver  river  runs  through  the  village  of  Ballyboy 
and  the  town  of  Frankford,  in  its  progress  to 
the  Brosna."  Tiie  chief  residences  within  the  par- 
ish are  Derrinboy,  Lelagh,  Laughil,  Williamstort, 
Armagh  ville,  Temra,  Spring -garden,  Colinstown, 
Greenhill,  Barnaboy,  Ridgemount,  Ballywilliam,  and 
Broughal.  Ballyboy  village  stands  9^  miles  north- 
east of  Birr,  .and  56  west-south-west  of  Dublin. 
Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  373;  in  li841,  348. 
Houses  71.  It  has  a  patent  for  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturday,  and  for  a  fair  or  market  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  from  May  to  Nov. ;  but  its  markets 
exist  only  on  paper.  The  village  has  a  poor  and 
mean  appearance. — Ballyboy  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Fibcal  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  conrpounded 
for  i:81  4s.  7^d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £146  48. 
3^d.,  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  glebe  lands  com- 
prise 594  acres,  2  roods,  14  perches,  statute  measure, 
or  367  acres,  0  roods,  1 1  perches,  plantation  measure, 
aad  are  valued  at  17s.  6a.  per  plantation  acre.  The 
church  was  built  about  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£830  15s.  44d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  300 ;  attendance  14a  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Killoughy.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  369,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,970 ;  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  1 17  boys 
and  105  girls;  and  2  other  daily  schools  were  at- 
tended by  from  66  to  108  children.  Five  of  the 
schools  were  in  Frankibrd,  and  supported  wholly  by 
fees;  one  at  Ballyboy  had  £8  a-year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  £6  from  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe;  one  was  parochial,  and  had  £\0  a-year  fi'om 
the  vicar;  and  one  at  Castlewood  was  supported 
wholly  by  Mr.  Fit2simon  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenants.  In  1840.  the  National  Board  aided  not 
only  the  school  at  Ballyboy,  but  one  at  BroughaL 

BALLYBOYS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Dundalk,  3  miles  cast- north -east  of  the  town  of 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Area,  1,436  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  748.  Houses  120.  It  lies  on  the 
north  side  and  near  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay,  and  is 
enriched  >rith  the  plantations  of  Ballurgan-park,  the 
demesne  of  Mr.  Topping.  The  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangement does  not  assign  it  a  parochial  status,  but 
regards  it  as  part  of  the  paLri»h  of  Balltmascan- 
LAN :  wliich  see. 


BALLYBRACK,  a  villaee  in  the  oarish  of  Rmw- 
mere,  and  on  the  northern  trontier  or  the  barooy  of 
Decies- without- Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Kilmathomas.     Pop.,  in  1831,  165. 

BALLYBRACKEN.    See  Kilbrac&en. 

BALLYBRAZIL,  or  Balltbrabsil,  a  parish  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  barony  of  Shelboome, 
and  4i^  miles  south-east  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Area,  2,371  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  384; 
in  1841, 567.  Houses  84.  The  surface  is  drained 
bjr  the  stream  which  enters  Banno  harbour  at  Clon- 
mines,  and  consists  of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land. 
— This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy  in  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  Mary's,  New  Ross,  and  dio.  of  Ferns. 
See  Ross  (New).  The  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£100,  and  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  370;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBRENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  5  miles  south-south-east  of  Wexford,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  1  mile;  breadth,  |; 
area,  1,041  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 260;  in  1841,  260. 
Houses  40.  The  surface  extends  along  the  south 
shore  of  Wexford  harbour,  firom  a  point  within  li 
mile  of  the  commencement  of  the  long  peninsulm 
which  projects  between  the  southern  expansion  of 
the  harbour  and  the  sea;  and  it  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  land  above  average  quality.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  It  formerly 
constituted  part  of  ihe  benefice  of  Wexford ;  but,  in 
1832,  it  was  made  a  separate  benefice.  Tithe  com- 
position and  gooss  income,  £71 ;  nett,  £65  12s.  5id. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Yet,  though  a  separate  bene- 
fice, it  is  held  by  the  stipendiary  curate  of  Wex- 
ford union.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  227 ;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBRICREN,  or  Cahirbllt,  a  parish  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam, 
and  I  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1; 
area,  2,719  acres.  Po£.,  m  1831,  1,346;  in  1841, 
1,8^.  Houses  201.  The  surface  consists  of  excel- 
lent land,  and  b  drained  westward,  along  the  south- 
em  boundary,  by  a^  chief  affluent  of  the  Alaig.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  14,  Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  6.--This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Emiy.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £50,  and  the  rectorial  for  £90 ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Mr.  Jephson  of  Lim- 
erick. Gross  income,  £72  Is.  lO^d. ;  nett,  £67  Qs. 
9^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  vicar  is  non-resl- 
dent ;  and  the  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ca- 
hiroomey  performs  the  occasional  duties.  There  is  no 
churdi.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  about  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Car- 
rigparson.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
1^  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,390 ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  47  boys  and  15  girls. 
In  1639,  the  National  Board  granted  £79  10a. 
toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school 
and  a  girls*  schooL 

BALLYBRIT,  a  baronv  in  Ring's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  oy  the  barony  of  Fircal ; 
on  the  east  by  Queen's  co. ;  on  the  south  by  co. 
Tipperary  and  the  barony  of  Clonlisk ;  and  on  the 
west  by  co.  Tipperary.  Its  greatest  length,  in 
the  direction  of  south-east  by  eaat,  is  10^  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  9f 
miles  ;  and  its  area  is  53,994  acres.  It  contains  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Aghancon,  Corbally,  Ettagh,  Kil- 
coleroan,  and  Roscrea,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Birr,  Kinnity,  Litter,  Roscomroe,  uid  Seirkynn ; 
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and  its  chief  towiis  and  villages  are  Birr,  Crinkle,  and 
Kinnitv.  The  summit-line  of  the  Slievebloom  moun- 
tains, rorming  the  division  between  the  river  systems 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  Nore,  extends  along  the 
boundary  with  Queen's  co.  Much  of  the  barony*s 
surface  is,  in  consequence,  upland  or  pastoral ;  and 
all  of  it  has  a  prevailingly  westward  declination. 
Most  of  the  soil  is  either  a  light  gravel  or  a  stiff 
clay.  The  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  improved 
prks  in  the  vicinity  of  mansions,  is  every  where 
light,  and  suitable  chiefly  to  be  disposed  in  sheep- 
walk.  The  farms  are  numerously  more  or  less  pas- 
toral, and  vary  in  extent  from  10  acres  to  upwards  of 
100.  Pop.,  in  1831, 18,779;  in  1841,  19,460.  Houses 
3,188.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  ! 
1,753;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  730;  in  other 
pursuits,  1,193.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,740 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,273;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,155.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,389 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,356;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  4,132. 

BALLYBRITTAS,  a  small  post-village  in  the 
parish  of  Lea,  barony  of  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co., 
I^inster.     It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  | 
Limerick,  2  miles  north-east  of  £mo,  3  south-west  \ 
of  Monastereven,  and  33  south-west  by  west  of  Dub-  i 
lin.     In  a  field  contiguous  to  it  stood  a  castle  or  I 
large  mansion,  which  belonged  to  the  O'Dempseys, 
lords  of  Clanmalliere,  and  which  was  destroyed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.     In  the  vicinity  are  the  mansions 
of   Ballybrittas,    the   Rev.    Dean    Trench;    Rath, 
Thomas   Trench,   Esq. ;   and  Bellegrove,    George 
Adair,  Esq.     A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within 
the  Mountmellick  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district 
containing  4,963  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839,  it  received 
£83  lis.,  expended  £84  Is.,  and  adminUtered  to 
1.483  patients.     Area  of  the  village,  7  acres.     Pop., 
in  1831,  168;  in  1841,  136.     Houses  24. 

BALLYBRITTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Coolestown,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  not  far  from  Edenderry. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Ballybritton-castle. 

BALLYBROMMELL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Fennagh,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Area,  10  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  166.     Houses  33. 

B  ALLYBROOD,  a  parish  in  the  south -east  comer 
of  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  4  miles  north-east 
of  Six-mile-Bridpe,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  };  area,  2,355  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831, 1,120;  in  1841, 1,121.  Houses  166.  Except- 
ing a  small  portion  of  boff,  all  the  land  is  profitable, 
and  b  disposed  in  arable  grounds  and  pasturage. 
The  surface  is  drained  westward,  along  the  southern 
boundary,  by  one  of  the  afl3uents  of  the  Maig ;  and 
traversed  southward  by  the  road  from  Abington  to 
Cahircorney.  Fairs,  toll  free,  are  held  on  June  12, 
and  Oct.  13 — Ballybrood  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  This  rectory,  the 
rectories  of  Kilteelt,  Aglishcormick,  and  Rath- 
JORDAN,  and  the  vicarage  of  Isertlaurence  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballybrood, 
and  corps  of  the  precentorship  of  Emly  cathedral. 
Length,  8|  miles;  breadth,  3|.  Pop,  in  1831, 
4,973.  Gross  income,  £870  7s.  7id. ;  nett,  £641 
68.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  Ballybrood,  and  was  built  in  1807,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2|d.  from  the  kte  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  from  12  to 
15.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  union, 
are  in  Kilteely  and  Isertlaurence.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants,  both  of  the  parish  and  of  the  union, 
amounted  to  26,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish 
to  1,141,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to 


5,154 ;  and  4  daily  schools  in  Kilteely,  Isertlaurenoe, 
and  Aglishcormick,  had  on  their  books  169  boys  and 
147  girls. 

B  ALLYBUNIAN,  a  village  and  celebrated  caves, 
in  the  sea-board  parish  of  Killeheney,  barony  of 
Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  village 
stands  on  the  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
about  2  miles  north  by  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cashen  river,  ]0|  north-east  by  east  of  Kerry  Head,  9 
west-south-west  of  Tarbert,  and  136  south-west  by 
west  of  Dublin.  Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  184 1 ,  271 . 
Houses  35.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steamen 
on  the  Lower  Shannon,  the  village,  in  spite  of  the 
splendid  attractions  of  the  scenery  which  it  com* 
mands,  and  of  the  wondrous  natural  curiosities  in  its 
vicinity,  was  little  known  and  rarely  visited  ;  but  il 
has  of  late  yean  become  at  once  a  considerable  sea- 
bathing resort,  a  temporary  retreat  of  virtuosi,  and 
a  favourite  post  of  observation  to  tourists.  In  1837, 
it  numbered  96  very  fine  lodges,  besides  boarding- 
houses,  and  miscellaneous  accommodations  for  both 
the  native  and  the  stranger ;  and  in  1838,  Mr.  Fraser 
says  respecting  it,  "  The  village  of  Ballybunian 
has  of  late  been  much  improved.  There  is  now  a 
tolerably  good  inn,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  caves, 
together  with  the  strong  sea  and  smooth  strand, 
induce  bathers  from  all  quarters  during  the  summer 
season."  Various  vantage-grounds  in  its  vicinity, 
and  particularly  the  bluff  points  and  headlands  of 
the  coast,  command  a  minute  and  thrilling  view  of 
the  debouch  of  the  Shannon  to  the  ocean,  a  long 
expanse  of  that  monarch  river's  brilliant  estuary,  and 
the  intricate  and  many-featured  coast  which  flanks 
it  in  Clare,  from  Loop  Head  far  into  the  interior. 
The  caves  of  Ballybunian  are  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  various  phenomena  which  challeim 
attention  or  inspirit  wonder  and  admiration  in  toe 
wild  and  romantic  districts  of  the  island.  *'  They 
are  situated,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  on  the  Kerry  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  between  the  small 
estuary  of  the  Cashen  and  Kilconly  Point;  and 
although  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  cliffs, 
or  in  the  vast  accumulations  of  sand  along  the  shores, 
there  is,  in  the  endlessly  varied  and  labyrinthine 
forms  of  the  caves  of  Ballybunian,  apart  from  all 
scientific  considerations  which  relate  to  the  great 
formations  of  the  inorganic  world,  what  will  amply 
repay  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  lore  of  marine 
scenery,  can  join  in  contemplating  the  wonderful 
and  singular  effects  produced  along  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  strata,  against  which  tlie 
ceaseless  ocean  rolls  its  mighty  waters."  An  old 
historian,  who  was  not  so  blinded  by  the  blood  of 
battles  and  the  dust  of  whirling  events  as  to  want 
an  eye  for  the  calmly  silent  but  majestic  and  glorU 
ous  works  of  the  Creator,  cursorily  yet  pithily  re- 
marks, **  The  whole  shore  here  hath  a  variety  of 
romantic  caves  and  caverns,  formed  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  ;  in  some  places  are  high  open  arches, 
and  in  others  impending  rocks,  ready  to  tumble  down 
upon  the  first  storm."  A  description  of  the  caves 
cafmot  be  attempted  in  a  necessarilv  very  limited 
article, — it  demands  a  volume, — and  it  has  obtained 
one.  The  reader,  if  he  would  be  acquainted  with 
them,  must  consult  this,  published  in  1834  by  Wil- 
liam Ainsworth,  Esq.;  and  may  accept  one  brief 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  at  once  the  book  and  ita 
subject :  '*  The  cliffs  of  Ballybunian  are  even  leu 
remarkable  for  their  dimensions,  than  thev  are  fot 
the  singular  form  of  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  carved 
by  the  hand  of  man;  and,  independently  of  the 
lofty  mural  precipices,  whose  angular  proportiona 
present  everv  variety  of  arrangement,  as  in  Smug- 
gler's bay,  where  they  oftentimes  are  semicirculariy 
arranged,  like  the  grain-work  of  in  arch,  or  the 
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tablets  or  small  strings  running  round  a  window,  or 
are  piled  above  one  another  in  regular  succession, 
presenting  a  geological  phenomenon  of  great  gran- 
deur and  magnificence ;  they  have  also  other  dis- 
tinct  beauties,  which  originate  frequently  in  simiUr 
causes." 

BALLYBUR,  or  Balltbor,  a  small  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Shillelogher,  and  about  3^  miles  from  Kil- 
kenny, CO.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  Area,  667  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  237;  in  1841,  200.  Houses  35.  It 
is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory ;  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Canice;  and  is  appropriated  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice*  cathedral.  Though 
ecclesiastically  united  to  St.  Canice,  it  is  geographi- 
cally separated  from  that  parish,  by  the  intervention 
of  Outrath,  and  St.  Patrick,  and  part  of  Grange.  In 
1634,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBURLEY,  or  Primolt  and  Coolcor, 
an  united  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Warrenstown, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Lower  Philipstown,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  1^ ;  area,  7*868 
acres, — of  which  5,433  acres  are  in  Warrenstown. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,672;  in  1841,  1,621.  Houses  251. 
Pop.  of  the  Warrenstown  section,  in  1831,  886 ;  in 
1841,861.  Houses  128.  Pop.  of  the  Philipstown  sec 
tion,  in  1831,  786 ;  in  1641,  760.  Houses  123.  The 
land  is  in  general  good,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated. 
Ballvburley-house  is  the  seat  of  John  Wakely,  Esq. 
Within  the  Lower  Philipstown  section  stands  the 
hamlet  of  Rhode:   which   see.      The  post-town, 

£<lenderry,  is  situated  3^  miles  to  the  north-east 

The  two  parishes  are  so  thoroughly  consolidated 
that  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  their  civil  statistics 
cannot  be  separately  stated,  '^^ev  are  rectories, 
and  jointly  constitute  the  benefice  ot  Ballyburley  or 
Primult,  m  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £285;  nett,  £236  3s.  lid.  Pa- 
tron,  John  Wakely,  Esq.,  of  Ballyburley.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1680,  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Wakely  familv.  Sittings  120;  attendance  80.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  1,450.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  161  Churchmen,  2  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,580  Roman  Catholics;  and  a  daily  school, 
aided  with  £25  a-vear  of  contributions  from  the 
parishioners,  had  on  its  books  18  boys  and  16  girls. 

BALLYCAHANE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Small  County,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Pubblebrien, 
and  3  miles  north  by  east  of  Croom,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  3,738 
acres, — of  which  638  acres  are  in  Small  County.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,242;  in  1841,  1,196.  Houses  180.  Pop. 
of  the  Small  County  section,  in  1631,  252;  in  ]64i, 
225.  Houses  32.  It  lies  within  the  baun,  and 
about  2^  miles  east  of  the  Maig.  The  land  is  in 
Fome  parts  somewhat  wet  and  heavy ;  but  in  general 
it  forms  good  arable  and  pasture  ground.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Tory  Hill  are  some  remains  of  a  church 
which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and  also 
a  small  lake,  which  figures  in  some  curious  local  tra- 
ditions ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parish- 
church  are  the  ruins  of  Ballycahane-castle,  which 
was  built  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century  by  the 

O'Grady  family This  parish  is  a  rectory,  prebend, 

and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limenck.  Tithe 
composition,  £166  ds.  0}d.  Gross  income,  £178 
13h.  0|d. ;  nett,  £138  7s.  9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£mO  15<*.  4id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance,  about  12.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catho. 
lies  to  1.251  ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  44  bovs  and  29  girls. 

BALLYOAHILL,   a   parish    3   mUei  west  of 


Thurles,  and  partly  in  the  baronv  of  Upper  Kilne* 
managh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tip* 
perary,  Munster.  Area,  3,644  acres, — of  which  2,485 
acres  are  in  Eliogurty.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,816;  in 
1641,  1,903.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  the  Eliogurty 
section,  in  1831,  1,245 ;  in  1841, 1,413.  Houses  209. 
The  Eliogurty  section  contains  the  hamlet  of  Bally- 
cahill.  Pop.,  in  1831,  39.  Houses  5.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  splendid  mansion  of  Castle- 
FooARTT:  which  see.  Two  other  residences  are 
Ballycahill  and  Roskeem  The  rivulet  Clodiagh  flow* 
on  the  western  boundary. — This  parish  is  in  the  dio. 
of  Cashel,  and  is  wholl)r  impropriate.  The  curate  of 
Holycross  receives  a  stipend  for  the  performance  ot 
occasional  duties;  and  the  Protestant  parishioners 
attend  the  churches  of  Holycross  and  Moyaliffe. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  600  and  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Holycross.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,904;  and  3  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  155  children. 

BALLYC ALLEN,  a  parish  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  4^  miles  west-south- 
west of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length, 
4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  6,835  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,807;  in  1841,  1,778.  Houses  272.  The 
land,  %vith  some  few  exceptions,  is  exceedingly  good. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Callan  [which  see  J,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £413  3s.  l^d.  The  church  was 
built  about  75  years  ago,  chiefly  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment.  Sittings  60;  attendance  14.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600  at 
each  of  two  services ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
KiUnanagh.  In  1634,  the  Protestants  amount«d  to 
36,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,626;  and  2  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  225  boys  and  llo 
girls. 

BALLYC  AM,  a  small  bay  near  Killough,  barony 
of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Under  a  hill,  at  its 
extremity,  is  a  beautiful  stalactitic  grotto,  with  a 
well  at  Its  bottom,  7  feet  deep,  intensely  cold,  of 
unvarying  temperature,  and  perpetually  fed  by  the 
oozing  of  water  through  a  vein  of  limestone  in  the 
roof  of  the  cave. 

BALLYC  ANEW,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  co-  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1  \  mile ; 
area,  3,628  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  1,168;  in  1641. 
1 ,275.  Houses  209.  The  surface  is  traversed  south- 
ward by  the  road  from  Gorey  to  Wexford  bridge ; 
drained  northward,  along  the  eastern  boundary,  by 
the  Awin-Banna  river ;  and  consists  partly  of  light 
and  hilly  soil,  but  chiefly  of  good  land.  The  village 
stands  on  the  principal  road,  4  miles  south  of  Gorey, 
and  has  a  mean  appearance.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  23,  July  25,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  2,  and  Nov.  30. 
Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  345;  in  1641,  370. 
Houses  61. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Leskinferb  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £192.  The  church 
stands  2^  miles  distant  from  that  of  Leskinfere ;  it 
served  by  a  curate,  who  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s.  7j|d. ; 
and  is  so  old  a  building  that  the  date  and  cost  or  its 
erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
200.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU  amounted  to  330, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  651 ;  and  2  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  the 
rector,  and  £7  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  had  on  their  books  33  boys  and  28 
girlH. 

BALLYCARANEY,  Balltcarrane,  Ballt- 
currant,  or  BALLYCRA3fB,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
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of  Barrymore,  8  miles  sooth-south-east  of  Rathcor- 
muck,  and  about  3  north  of  the  shore  of  Cork  Har- 
hour,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth, 
2;  area,  3,939  acres.  Pop.,  in  T83]f,  1,036;  in  1841, 
1,160.  Houses  184..  The  surface  is  comparatively 
upland,  and  has  a  southward  declination.  A  prin- 
cipal seat  is  Leralara,  the   property  of  Garret  S. 

Barry,  Esq This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Lisgoold  [which  see],  in  the  dio; 
of  Cloy ne.  Tithe  composition,  £184  12s.  3|d.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  19;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,050;  and  there  was  neither 
ehurch,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYCAR&ERG,  an  ancient  castle  on  the 
river  Tartin,  2^  miles  north-west  of  Cahirciveen, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Cahir,  barony  of  Ivera^h,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Who  the  founder  was  is  not 
known.  A  large  flieur-de-lis  is  carved  on  a  stone  in 
its  interior. 

BALLYCARNEY,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Scare  wslsh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney, 
CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  village  is  situated  5 
miles  west  by  south  of  Ferns,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  Ferns  parish.  Podw  not  specially  returned.  Fah^ 
are  held  on  March  16,  and  May  26 — The  parish 
has  the  village  for  its  centre ;  and  was  originally  a 
mere  eeciesiastical  district,  comprising  portions  of 
the  parishes  of  Ferns,  Templeshambo,  and  New- 
townbarry.  Area,  8,234  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,2,045. 
Houses  339.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Gross  income,  £70;  nett,  £50.  Patrons, 
the  incumbents  of  the  quoad  civHia  parishes,  out  of 
which  it  was  formed.  The  diurch  was  built,  in 
1834,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.     Sittings  140. 

BALLYCAROGUE,  or  Balltkeerogb,  a  vil- 
k^e  in  the  parish  of  Kilrossanty,  barony  of  Decies- 
without-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned.  A  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  2.  **  At 
Ballycaroguc,*'  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  are  the  remains  of 
a  castle,,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Walshes.  In  an  adjacent  brook  to  the  west,  the 
country  people  show  a  large  rock,  as  big  as  an  ordi- 
nary  house,  which  they  call  Clough  Lowrish,  i.  e., 
*  the  speaking-house,'  and  relate  a  fabulous  account 
c»f  its  speaking,  at  a  certain  time,  in  contradiction  to 
a  person  who  swore  by  it  in  a  lie.-  The  stone  is 
remarkably  split  from  top*  to  bottom ;  which,  they 
tell  you,  was  done  at  the  time  of  taking  the  above- 
mentioned  oath." 

BALLYCARRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templecorran,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulf  *«r.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Carrick- 
fergus  to  Lame,  near  the  west  shore  of  Lough 
Larne,  opposite  the  south  end  of  Island-Magee,  4^ 
miles  north-north-east  of  Carrickfergus.  Its  site  is 
on  the  estate  of  Rei>-Hall  :  which  see.  Its  houses 
are  arranged  in  a  single  street  of  no  great  length ; 
and  its  position  is  too  high,  and  too  far  from 
springs,  to  be  advantageous.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
1,  second  Friday  of  Aug.  O.  S.,  and  Oct  31.  Area 
of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  247;  in 
1841,  236.  Houses  5k  In  the  vicinity  is  the  beauti- 
ful demesne  of  Bella- Hill  r  which  see. 

BALLYCASHIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Aliddlethird,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  site  ot  the 
old  church  at  Rilbume,  co  Waterford,  Munster.  Its 
statistics  are  all  ineluded  in  those  of  Kilbonan  : 
which  see.  Its  tithes  belong  to  the  chantorship,  and 
about  250  acres  of  its  land  to  the  deanery  of  Water- 
ford cathedral. 

BALLYCASHLAIN.  See  Ballycastle,— the 
town. 

B  ALLYCASSIDY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Tyrone  and  FermanagliY  Ulster.    It  rises  near 


Dfomore,  in  the  barony  of  Omagh  ;  runs  7^  milei 
south-south-westward  to  the  county  boundary-line ; 
and  then  runs  6  miles,  partly  between  Tyrone  anil 
Fermanagh,  partly  across  the  barony  of  Tyrkennedy, 
and  partly  between  that  barony  and  Lur^,  to  Loura 
Erne,  at  a  point  5  miles  north  of  Enniskillen.  The 
stream,  near  its  inosculation  with  the  lake,  drives 
some  extensive  flour-mills,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
carrying  over  the  road  from  Dublin  and  EnmskiUen^ 
to  Donegal. 

B  ALLYCASSIDY,  a  hamlet  near  the  mouth  of 
the  above  stream,  5  miles  north  of  Enniskillen.  A 
canal,  projected  some  years  ago  from  Lough  Foyle 
to  Lough  Erne,  has  its  western  terminus  at  the 
village.  Sevend  curious  and  beautiful  caves,  called 
the  Daughters,  one  of  them  30  feet  high  at  the 
entrance,  occur  in  the  limestone  rock  of  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLTCASTLE,  a  creek  or  small  natural 
harbour,  and  a  confluence  of  rivulets,  at  the  town 
of  Ballycastle,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Carey,  co^  Antrim*.  The  harbour  will  be  aoticed 
in  connection  with  the  town.  The  chief  rivulets 
are  one  of  3  miles  in  length  of  run  from-  the  south- 
west ;  the  Glenshesk,  5  miles  long,  from  the  south ; 
and  the  Carey,  7i  miles  long  from  the  south-east. 
AH  these  empty  themselves  by  a  common  em- 
bouchure into  Ballycastle ;  but  they  are  not  navi- 
gable, and  are,  to  but  an  inconsideraMe  extent,  tidaL 
Salmon  swim  up  the  rividets  to  span ;  and  the  saK 
mon  fisheries  are  all  private  property,  and  understood 
to  have  been  conferred  by  patent  through  the  An- 
trim family  from  the  Crown,  and  to  extend  coast- 
wise to  the  bays  within  headlands  whose  exact  limits 
are  not  ascertained. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  chapelry  roimd  Ballycastle 
bay,  and  containing  the  town  of  Ballycastle,  within 
the  parish  of  Ramoan,  barony  of  Carey,  eo;  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Though  nominally  a  chapelry  without  cure, 
the  chaplain  has  always  had  the  sole  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  the  cfaapeL  Most  of  its  statistics 
are  included  in  those  of  Ramoan,  dio.  of  Connor. 
Gross  income,  £56  8s.  d|d. ;  nett,  £25  8s.  5Jd. 
Patron,  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq.,  a  ward  in  chancery.  A 
portion  of  the  income,  amounting  to  £36  18s.  5|d., 
and  all  charges  for  repairs  on  the  chapel,  communion 
elements,  &c.,  are  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  Boyd 
estate.  The  chapel  was  built,  in  1754,  by  the  late 
Col.  Hugh  Boyd,  at  a  cost,  aH  defrayed  by  himself, 
of  £2,769  4s.  7^d.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  200k 
Ballycastle  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  contain- 
ing two  chapels,  under  the  care  of  one  officiate.  For 
a  notice  of  these  chapels,  of  Protestant  dissenters* 
meeting-houses,  and  of  schools,  see  article  Ramoan* 

BALLTCA-STLE,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port 
town,  in  the  chapelry  just  noticed,  is  pieturesquelj 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  small  bay  of  Ballycastle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  monarch-mountain  of  knock- 
lead,  3^  miles  east  of  Fair  Head,  5  south  by  vrest  of 
Rathlin  Island,  20  north  of  Ballymena,  and  1 14^ 
north  of  Dublin.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town  lying  upwards  of  ^  of  a  mile  asunder,  and  con- 
nected by  a  straight  umbrageous  handsome  awnue. 
The  lower  town  is  called  the  Quay,  and  contains, 
besides  private  buildings,  a  glass-house,  bpeweries, 
tanneries,  and  other  works,  whidi  have  fallen  t» 
ruin  since  the  decline  of  loeal  trade,  and  a  pile  whick 
was  once  used  as  a  custom-house,  but  is  now  occik 
pied  as  a  barrack.  The  upper  town  is  the  kuver 
and  greatly  more  important  section;  and  contains 
the  neat  spired  church  of  the  chapelrv,  a  Romaa 
Catholic  chapel,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses, two  good  inns,  and  several  neat  villas  and 
pretendifig  private  mansions.  In  1823,  three  nuigi». 
trates  and  six  other  families  of  i«spectability,*  at* 
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tracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  sitaation,  and  its  advan- 
tage for  sea-bathing,  had  settled  in  Ballycastle  as 
stated  inhabitants.  The  scenery,  from  numerous 
spots  in  the  environs,  or  even  from  the  town  itself, 
possesses  a  splendour  and  variety  of  tint,  a  richness 
of  composition,  and  a  combined  force  and  beauty  of 
character  superior  to  that  from  almost  any  other 
town  in  Ireland.  **  North-east  lies  the  Island  of 
Rathlin,  above  which,  on  a  clear  day,  the  dome-like 
mountains  of  Jura  seem  to  rise,— 

'  An  If  8omo  viewless  hand  had  traced 
An  airy  luilace  on  the  sky.' 

To  the  east,  the  sea-view  is  terminated  by  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Argyleshire,  above  whose  summits  the 
steep  crags  of  Arran  are  faintly  seen,  softened  by 
distance  into  a  delicate  and  almost  ethereal  tinge  of 
blue.  South-east,  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Fair 
Head  projects  its  grave  and  impressive  outline  to 
the  sea.  Culfeightrin,  dotted  with  white  houses, 
and  interspersed  with  the  monastic  ruins  of  Bona- 
Marga,  Churchfield,  &c.,  extends  its  beauties  to  the 
south.  South-west,  Knocklead  rises  in  a  graceful 
waving  line  on  the  horizon ;  while  Danish  raths,  dis- 
tant cottages,  and  the  spire  of  Ballycastle  church, 
glittering  above  the  trees,  give  an  admirable  finish 
to  the  picture." — [Atkinson's  Ireland  Exhibited  to 
England.] 

Ballycastle  was  originally  called  Ballycashlaln, 
or  Castlestown,  and  received  its  name  from  a  castle 
erected  on  its  site,  in  the  16th  century,  by  Vis- 
count Dunluce,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house 
of  M'Donnell.  Yet  the  place  did  not  acquire  im- 
portance, or  become  a  town  or  seat  of  trade  till 
about  the  year  1770;  and  it  then  sprang  suddenly 
into  bulk  and  strength,  under  the  fostering  care,  of 
Its  proprietor,  the  late  Hugh  Bo^d,  Esq.  That  gen- 
tleman held  a  lease  in  perpetuity  from  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Antrim,  dated  1736,  of  all  coals,  pits,  mines, 
&c.,  from  Bona-Marga  monastery  on  the  west,  to 
Fair  Head  cliff  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  whole  line 
of  intervening  coast  to  a  line  3  miles  south  in  the 
interior ;  and,  aided  by  the  Irbh  parliament  to  the 
amount  of  i;23,000,  he  constructed  piers  in  the 
creek,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  export  of 
coal  from  his  mines  for  the  supply  of  Dublin.  The 
coal  is  found  under  the  basaltic  cliffs,  2  miles  to  the 
east :  the  rent  paid  under  the  lease  is  every  12th  ton 
of  coal,  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit;  and 
charges  for  banking,  shipping,  &c.,  are  deducted 
from  the  chief  rent,  and  estimated  at  2s.  8d.  per  ton. 
But  the  situation  of  the  bay,  in  which  the  piers  were 
erected,  **  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  north-west 
winds,  which,  encountering  the  island  of  Raghery  in 
their  way,  drive  in  a  tremendous  sea  between  that 
island  and  Ballycastle.  While  the  shipping  were 
without  protection  from  these  winds  and  turbulent 
waters,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  Ballycastle  could 
become  a  place  of  commerce."  The  violence  of  the 
tides  overthrew  the  piers  ;  the  harbour  was  choked 
up  with  drifted  sand ;  and  the  trade,  which  had  arisen 
with  such  suddenness,  extent,  and  energy,  was  in- 
stantly flung  prostrate,  and,  to  all  appearance,  irre- 
trievably destroyed.  The  works  of  the  harbour, 
though  not  so  constructed  as  to  withstand  the  im- 
petuous onsets  of  the  sea,  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  executed.  The  west  pier  or  quay,  still 
mostly  in  order,  and  600  feet  long,  is  built  of  blue 
whin ;  the  east  pier,  150  feet  of  which  is  down,  is 
partly  of  whin,  and  partly  cased  with  hewn  sand- 
stone, like  the  Dublin  lighthouse  wall,  and  has  fir 
trees  feathered  into  the  ashlars  ;  and  a  cross  pier  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  resist  the  direct  stroke 
of  the  sea,  is  entirely  destroyed.  An  opening  at  the 
west  end  of  the  cross  pier's  ruins  was  made  by  the 
fishermen,  admita  boats,  and  i»  now  the  only  en- 


trance. "  It  appears  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  that 
the  harbour  ot  Ballycastle  may  he  recovered  and  re- 
tained at  no  great  expense.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
was  originally  laid  too  near  the  sands  ;  and  the  river 
being  turned  off,  the  sand  carried  down  thereby  to 
the  entrance  was  necessarily  deposited  by  the  sea  in 
the  still  water  within  the  harbour.  To  obviate  this, 
we  should  build  a  breakwater,  with  paved  face,  from 
the  head  of  the  present  east  pier  obliquely,  to  the 
rock  at  tail  of  West  Head,  finish  that  head,  turn  in 
the  river,  and  make  a  pent  of  all  above  the  Salmon- 
house,  or  even  the  lime-kiln ;  and,  after  some  scour- 
ing, the  sand  will  certainly  lower  greatly.  I  do  not 
promise  more  than  a  bar  harbour ;  though  there  it 
good  reascm  to  expect  the  same  or  greater  depth  than 
at  first.  The  ledge  on  the  north-west  keeps  off  the 
ocean  swell ;  and,  under  its  lee,  a  safe  entrance  will 
be  obtained.  It  will  also  afford  a  place  for  warping 
rings.  The  expense  nuiy  be  about  £5,000  Irish.  * 
"  It  may  not  be  amiss,"  says  the  Guide  to  the  Giant** 
Causeway,  "  to  mention  why  Ballycastle  claimed  the 
advantage  of  a  pier,  erected  at  the  public  charge,  and 
therefore  whether  a  second  effort  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  its  construction.  The  exports  of  Bally- 
castle were  coal ;  earth  used  in  China  manufactories, 
equivalent  to  kaolin;  this  was  procured  on  Fair 
Head ;  granite  from  Ballypatrick  Mountain,  resem- 
bling petunse,  also  used  in  the  composition  of  china; 
potters'  clay,  brick  clay,  and  excellent  fire  stones ; 
sand  for  glass  making ;  kelp^  and  manganese.  To 
these  may  be  added  freestone,  limestone,  and  flints. 
From  this  enumeration  it  is  obvious  that  the  wealth 
of  Ballycastle  is  of  an  inexhaustible,  imperishable 
nature,  and  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  public 
benefit  to  re-establish  this  harbour,  upon  sucn  im- 
proved principles  that  the  biUows  of  the  ocean  shall 
roar  against  it  in  vain."  The  trade  of  the  town  was 
not  quite  extinguished  by  the  ruin  of  the  harbour  ; 
and,  in  1835,  amounted,  in  the  estimated  value  of 
exports  and  imports,  to  respectively  £1,791,  and 
^£2,030  13s.  3d.  The  exports  consisted  of  109  tona 
of  kelp,  179  tons  of  corn  and  meal,  201  tons  of  pota- 
toes, 35  head  of  cattle,  and  96  untanned  calf  skini ; 
and  the  imports  consisted  of  coals,  culm,  cinders,  iron, 
slates,  oak-bark,  salt,  tinned  plates,  and  other  arti- 
cles. The  total  estimated  inland  carriage  from  the 
town  amounted  to  TOO  tons, — and  to  the  town,  to 
9,950  tons ;  and  the  latter  consisted  of  500  tons  for 
exportation,  1,350  for  local  consumpt  as  food,  150  of 
exciseable  shop  and  imported  articles  net  received  by 
direct  importation,  and  7,950  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  flic. 
In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  were  a  mail  car  to 
Cushendall,  and  2  caravans  to  Coleraine.  Fairs  are 
held  on  July  15,  Aug.  29,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  1. 

The  Ballycastle  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  104th, 
and  was  declared  on  April  11th,  1840.  It  lies  all 
in  CO.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  102,590 
acres,  whose  pop.,  in  1631,  amounted  to  26,453^ 
Its  electorial  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are  BallycasUe,  2,263;  Ramoan,  2,084;  Bal- 
lintoy,  2,255;  Creag,  2,302;  Dunseverick,  1,894; 
Drumtullagh,  2,300;  Annoy,  2,139;  Glenshesk, 
1,086;  Fair  Head,  1,635;  Glenmakeeran,  1,396; 
Cushleake,  1,183;  Glendun,  872;  CushendaU,  2,396; 
Redbay,  1,388 ;  and  Rathlin,  1,040.  The  number  of 
ex- officio  and  of  elected  guardians  b  respectively  5 
and  18 ;  and  of  the  latter,  2  are  returned  by  eaeh  of 
the  divisions  of  Ballycastle,  Cushendall,  and  Redbay, 
and  1  by  each  of  the  ether  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £39,054  5e. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  3,675 ;  of  the 
latter,  163  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceed- 
ing £1,-215  not  exceeding  £2,-169  not  exceeding 
£3,-184  not  exceeding  £4,— and  233  not  exceeding 
£5.     The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  5, 
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1840, — to  be  completed  in  April,  1842, — ^to  cost  for 
building  and  completion  £3,875,  and  for  fittings  and 
contingencies  £812  6s.  3d., — to  occupy  a  site  of  5 
acres,  8  roods,  28  perches,  obtained  tor  £612  Ids. 
9d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  300  paupers. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Jan. 
3,  1843 ;  the  expenditure  thence,  till  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £59  6s.  5.^d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £975  15s.  dd.  The  dispensary  districts  are 
three  in  number,  and  have  their  seats  at  BallycasUe, 
Cusbendall,  and  Cushendun ;  and  they  comprise  an 
area  of  99,080  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1^2,708 ;  and  in 
1 839-40,  they  administered  to  2,554  patients.  Bally, 
castle  dispensary  has  a  district  of  46,208  acres,  with 
14,460  inhabitants ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £64 
lOi.,  expended  £71  9^.,  and  administered  to  750 
patients.  In  the  same  year,  a  small  fever  hospital 
in  the  town  received  £87  Is.,  and  expended  £89  28. 
lid.;  but  though  then  recently  established,  it  was 
closed,  in  1841,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  In 
1842,  the  Ballycastle  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£2,143,  circulated  £10,154  in  2,242  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £46  4s.  5d.,  and  expended  for  charitable 
purposes  £46  4s.  5d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for* 
mation  till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £39,936 
in  9,186  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £355  Ss.,  and 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £286  4s.  5d.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  two  mineral  springs ; 
the  one  a  chalybeate  water,  remarkably  light,  yet 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron ;  and  the  other  an 
aluminose  vitriolic  water.  Area  of  the  town,  47 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,683;  in  1841,1,697.  Houses 
274.  For  interesting  objects  connected  with  the 
town,  or  situated  in  its  environs,  see  Ardclinis, 
CuLnsioHTRiN,  Bona-Mabga,  Knocklead,  Fair 
Head,  Giant's  Causeway,  and  other  articles. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  small  bay  and  a  fishing  vil- 
lage  in  the  parish  of  Dunfeeny,  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  bay  opens  about  1^ 
mile  south-west  of  Downpatrick  Head,  and  in  its 
dimensions  is  merely  a  creek.  A  pier  is  required  on 
its  west  side ;  as  a  heavy  sea  frequently  invades  it 
with  such  suddenness  and  power  that  nshing.boats 
which  are  out  cannot  effect  a  landing  on  tl^ir  re- 
turn.    The  inlet  of  Portnaballa,  on  its  east  side, 

has  deep  water,  but  a  stony  beach The  village 

stands  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  8  miles  north-west  of 
Killalla,  and  140|  north-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  It 
is  a  coast-guard  station ;  and  might,  if  properly  en- 
couraged, be  a  ver^  eli^ble  sea-bathing  place.  The 
coast,  in  its  vicinity,  is  uniformly  wild,  frequently 
romantic,  and  occasionally  grand.  Dowhpatbigk 
Head  [which  see],  is,  in  particular,  an  object  of 
interest.  The  road  to  the  village  from  Killalla  tra- 
verses a  wild  and  but  partially  reclaimed  country ; 
and  a  new  road  wends  westward  alonf^  the  coast, 
traverses  the  skirt  of  the  upland  and  thinly  peopled 
barony  of  Erris,  and  connects  Ballycastle  with  Bel- 
mullet.  Area  of  the  village,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  79a    Houses  139. 

BALLTCHROAN.     See  Balltcboawb. 

BALLYCLARE,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Ballinure,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Doagh  Grange,  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  Six-mile- 
Water,  and  on  the  road  from  Antrim  to  Lame,  2^ 
miles  south-west  of  Ballinure,  about  midway  be- 
tween Antrim  and  Larne,  and  93^  by  way  of  Balli- 
nure, north  by  east  of  Dublin.  It  is  the  site  of 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses.  Mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  linen  are  held  monthly;  and 
general  fidrs  are  held  in  May,  July,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 
Area  of  the  town,  26  acres,— ^f  which  6  acres  are  in 
the  Ballinure  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  824  ;  in  1841, 
847.    Houses  160.    Pop.  of  the  Ballinure  section. 


in  1831,  133:  io  1841,  16a  Houses  2a  Pop.  oi 
the  Doagh  Grange  section,  in  1831,  691;  in  1841, 
684.     Houses  132. 

BALLYCLEART,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ardrahan,  4  or  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Gort,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYCLERAHAN,  a  parish,  conUining  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  ISk  and  0& 
East,  and  4  miles  south-west  of  Fethard,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  length,  H  mile;  breadth,  }; 
area,  1,044  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  568;  in  1841,  7^ 
Houses  1 18.  Area  of  the  village,  17  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  839.  Houses  62.  It  lies  within  the  basin 
of  the  Suir,  about  8|  miles  north  of  the  river ;  and 
is  traversed  north-westward  by  the  road  from  Clon- 
mel  to  Ckshel.  A  fiur  is  held  on  Sept.  30 — Thb 
parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
John  Baptist*  and  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Cashel 
cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  See  John's  (St.). 
Tithe  composition,  £75.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  2,000. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  593 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schooU 
had  on  their  books  62  boys  and  20  girls. 

BALLYCLOG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  2  miles  north  of  Stewartstown,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  Its  form  is  so  irregular,  from  indentations 
of  adjoining  parishes,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  its  outline  cannot  be  conveyed  bv  words.  Greatest 
length,  5  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2^;  area,  7»796 
acres,  3  roods,  2  perches, — of  which  373  acres,  2 
roods,  17  perches,  form  a  detached  district,  and 
3,092  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches,  are  water,  chiefly  in 
Lough  Neagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,786 ;  in  1841,  2,697. 
Houses  480.  The  surface  is  low ;  declines  to  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh ;  consists  of  good  land ; 
and  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Ar- 
magh to  Moneymore.  The  demesne  of  Bellemont, 
and  part  of  the  demesne  of  Stewart-hall,  the  latter 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Castle  Stewart,  are  on 
the  eastern  border. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and 
a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe 
composition,  £184  12s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £305 
2s.  4d. ;  nett,  £272  18s.  10|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  is  so  old  a  building  that  the  date  and 
cost  of  its  erection  are  not  known.  Sittings  150 ; 
attendance  100.  A  Presbvterian  meeting-house  bat 
an  attendance  of  500.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  haa 
an  attendance  of  123;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels  in  ihm 
benefice  of  Donaghendry.  In  1834,  the  poiishioners 
consisted  of  530  Churchmen,  1,209  Presbyterians, 
8  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,102  Romaa 
Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  private  sdiool  ai 
Drumbanaway,  a  female  school  supported  by  Mrs. 
Caulfied,  at  Drumkem,  3  schools  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  at  Upper  Back,  Eirey,  and  Audi* 
all,  and  a  school  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20,  and  an 
annual  gratuity  of  £10  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  had  on  their  books  207  boys  and  165  giris. 

BALLYCLOGHY.     See  Monbmoxntbb. 

BALLYCLOUGH,  a  parish,  containing  a  umtH 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  l^ng  partly  in  the  bar. 
ony  of  Duhallow,  and  partly  la  tiiat  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Lengthy  3^  mQes; 
breadth,  2^;  area,  9,711  acresr— of  which  4,636 
acres  are  in  Duhallow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3353;  in 
1841,  3,971.  Houses  596.  Pop.  of  the  DubaUow 
section,  in  1831,  1,597;  in  1841,  1,643.  Houses 
244.  The  surface,  athwart  the  area  whidi  we  have 
stated,  consists  chiefly  of  arable  ^und,  has  a  souUu 
em  exposure,  and  descends  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  BUckwater.  The  village  of 
Ballydough  stands  in  the  Orrery  and  Kilmere  sec- 
tion of  the  parish,  3 J  miles  north-west  of  IIaUow»  on 
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the  road  thence  to  Nevnnarket  Area,  35  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  627 ;  in  1841, 576.  Houses  93.  This 
village  early  shook  off  the  filth  and  tawdriness  of 
many  places  of  its  class,  and  put  on  a  dress  of  clean- 
liness, neatness,  and  even  beauty;  for,  about  80 
years  ago,  when  scarcely  an  Irish  village  or  small 
town  made  any  pretensions  to  order  or  comfort, 
Ballyclough  was  improved  and  beautified  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Col.  Purdon.  In  its  vicinity  stands  Mount- 
N^orth,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lisle.  See  Mount- North. 
On  the  south-east  border  of  the  parish,  opposite  the 
heights  which  are  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  Droma- 
neen-castle,  is  the  fine  demesne  of  Longueville,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Longfield.  Near  this  demesne  com- 
mences the  Black  water  coal-field,  which  extends 
westward  to  Mill-street,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
somewhat  successfully  worked.  The  towers  and 
the  demesne  of  Loghort-castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Perceval,  Lords  Arden  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  contribute  features  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  landscape  of  the  western  border.  See 
LoGUORT.  Ballyclough-castle,  situated  in  a  pleas- 
ing demesne  contiguous  to  the  village,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  sept  of  MacRobert  or  MacRobert  Barry. 
The  Ballyclough  estate  now  belongs  to  the  Coote 
family.  Robert  Coote,  Esq.,  having  married  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Purdons,  the  former  proprietors.  Among 
monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  are  memorials 
of  the  Purdon,  Lysaght,  and  Coote  families,  of  Henry 
Wrixon,  Esq.,  of  Blossom  fort,  who  died  in  1778, 
and  of  John  Longfield,  Es(}.,  of  Longueville,  who 
died  in  1765.  A  minute  notice  of  some  of  the  monu-  | 
ments  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Cork. 
A  chalybeate  spring  near  the  village  was  in  some 
repute  last  century,  but  it  became  overflown  by  a 
brook,  and  was  neglected.  A  dispensary  in  the  vil- 
lage is  within  the  Mallow  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in 
1839-40.  it  received  and  expended  £103  14s.  4d., 
and  administered  to  2,038  patients.  In  1842,  the 
Ballyclough  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £458,  cir- 
culated £2,014  in  897  loans,  cleared  £48  Is.  lOd.  of 
nett  profit,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £1 

15s.  6d This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 

Cloyne.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£400,  and  the  rectorial  for  £381  10s. ;  and  the  lat- 
ter are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  John  Longfield, 
Esq.  The  vicarages  of  Ballyclough,  and  Drumdow- 
ney  [see  Drumdowney],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ballyclough.  Length,  3^  miles  ;  breadth,  3.  Pop., 
in  laSl,  4,017.  Gross  income,  £478  lis.;  nett.£366 
6s.  B^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Ballyclough  ;  it  was  built,  in  1829, 
at  the  cost  of  £l,a30,  of  which  £300  were  raised  by 
subscription,  and  £730  were  borrowed  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  gallery,  in  1831,  at  the  cost  of  £63, 
provided  for  by  Col.  Longfield.  Sittings  230 ;  at- 
tendance 1 15.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,350;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilbrin.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU  of  both  the  parish 
and  the  union  amounted  to  226,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish  and  the  union  to  respectively  ' 
3,818,  and  3,988  ;  a  Sunday  school,  the  expenses  oi  * 
which  were  defrayed  by  the  vicar,  was  averagely 
attended  by  30  children  ;  and  6  daily  schools,  all  of 
which  were  in  Ballyclough  parish,  and  one  was  aided 
with  £15  a-ycar  from  subscription,  and  £8  firom  the 
Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  had  on  their 
books  180  bovs  and  116  girls. 

BALLYCLUG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Antrim,  including  a  suburb  of  Ballymena,  but  lying 
averagely  2  miles  south -south-east  of  that  town,  co. 
Antrim,  I'lnter.  See  Henryville.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,268  acres,  3  roods,  18 


perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,692;  in  1841,  4,807. 
Houses  746.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3,440;  in  1841,  3,910.  Houses  676.  One-fourth 
of  the  land  is  boggy  and  heathy ;  and  the  remainder 
is  light  but  productive.  The  surface  declines  to  Uie 
north,  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Main  river,  and 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  firom  Ballymena 
to  Antrim — Ballyclug  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  o( 
Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £1^  4s.  7d.  This 
rectorv  and  the  impropriate  curacy  of  Kirrinriola 
[which  see]],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyclug. 
But  the  parishes  are  united  onlv  episcopally  and  pro 
hac  vice.  Length,  8  miles ;  breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1^1 , 
10,989.  Gross  income,  £237  Os. ;  nett,  £212  Ss.  1  Id. 
Patron  of  Ballyclug,  the  diocesan;  of  Kirkinrioli, 
the  Earl  of  Mountcashel.  The  church  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  parishes ;  it  was  built  in  1707» 
— cost  unknown ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in  1822,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £92  6s.  l}d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  200 
to  240.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Ballyclug 
and  Kirkinriola  are  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  and  have  each  an  attendance 
of  from  500  to  600.  Four  meeting-houses,  3  of  them 
Presbyterian  and  1  Wesleyan,  are  m  Kirkinriola.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  of  Ballyclug  consisted  of  157 
Churchmen,  2,093  Presbyterians,  and  1,627  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  1 ,069  Churchmen,  7,697  Presbyterians,  105 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  3,011  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  the  same  year,  3  Sabbath  schools  in 
Ballyclug  were  averagely  attended  by  355  children ; 
9  Sabbath  schools  in  the  union  were  averagely  at- 
tended by  from  957  to  1,071  ;  3  daily  schools  in 
Ballyclug,  one  of  which  was  aided  with  £6  a-year 
from  Mr.  Geehan,  and  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  another  with  an  assured  salary  of  £20,  had  on 
their  books  117  boys  and  69  girls;  and  23  daily 
schools  in  the  union,  had  on  their  books  766  boys 
and  491  girls.  The  National  school  of  Ballvclug  is 
at  Crebillv ;  and,  in  1840,  was  aided  with  £15  from 
the  Board. 

BALLYCOLLA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agha. 
boe,  barony  of  Clarmallagh,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
Area.  10  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  168.     Houses  27. 

BALLYCOLLON,  an  alias  appellation  of  tb« 
parish  of  Coolbanagher,  in  the  barony  of  Portne- 
hinch,  Queen's  CO.,  Leinster.    See  Coolbanagher. 

BALLYCOMMON,  a  parish  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Philipstown,  3^  miles  % 
west  of  Philipstown,  and  on  the  northern  border  of 
King's  CO.,  Leinster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ; 
area.  6,641  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,226;  in  1841, 
1,066.  Houses  177.  The  surface  consists,  to  b 
large  extent,  of  the  bo^  to  be  noticed  in  our  next 
article  ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  good  land,  low  and  un- 
picturesque  in  feature,  vet  fertile  in  soiL  The 
Grand  Canal  traverses  the  parish;  and  is  spanned 
by  Bcdlycommon  bridge,  and  overiooked  on  the  north  . 

by  Ballycommon-house This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £139  5s.  9^d.  Gross  income,  £144 
5s.  9|d. ;  nett,  £128  18s.  lO^d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
When,  at  what  cost,  and  from  what  funds,  the  church 
was  built,  are  matters  not  known.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  120.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  145,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,097;  and  2 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided  with  £4  10s. 
a-year  from  the  rector  and  two  ether  persons,  had 
on  their  books  42  bovs  and  88  girls.  In  1840,  a 
National  school  at  RilKnurry  was  salaried  with 
£12,  and  had  on  its  books  59  boys  and  36  girls. 

BALLYCOMMON,  a  bog  chiefly  in  the  parish 
just  noticed,  on  the  northern  border  of  King's  co., 
Leinster.     Area,  1,750  Irish  or  2,834  English  acres. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  steep 
ridges  of  limestone  gravel,  extending  north -north- 
westward from  the  vicinity  of  Philipstown,  by  Bal- 
lyinuUin  and  Lackin  to  Mountrath,  and  from  thence 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  Hracklin  and  Rathdown 
to  Ballycomraon,  between  Ballymullen  and  Bally- 
coraraon,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Philipstown  level  of 
the  Grand  Canal ;  and  between  the  canal  and  Ballin- 
afjar,  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land 
ot  Knock.  Its  area  consists  of  59  Irish  acres  of  com- 
pact or  black  bog,  where  turf  has  been  cut,  and  1,691 
Irish  acres  of  fibrous  red  bog.  The  black  or  com- 
pact bog  occurs  near  the  south  end,  and  is  traversed 
by  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Philipstown  river. 
The  whole  bog  averages  20  feet  in  depth ;  and, 
compared  with  other  bogs,  it  may  be  considered, 
especially  in  its  northern  parts,  as  very  wet.  Its 
summit  lies  22  feet  above  the  summit-level  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  286  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water-mark  in  Dublin  bay ;  and  its  lowest  point, 
which  occurs  near  the  Philipstown  river  opposite 
Philipstown,  lies  20  feet  below  the  summit-level  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  244  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water  in  Dublin  bay.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, ^,5,089  12s.  7d. 

BALLYCONNELL,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Tomregan,  barony  of  Tul- 
laghagh,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Wood- 
ford river,  and  on  the  road  from  Killeshandra  to 
Callowhill,  about  5  miles  west  of  Belturbet,  68 
west-south-west  of  Belfast,  and  74  north-west  of 
Dublin.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  imposing.  From 
its  skirt  rises  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Russel,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  ordnance  survey,  Ligavregra, — 
a  height  which  attains  an  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
feature  in  a  considerable  expanse  of  landscape.  Im- 
mediately below  the  town,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  stands  Bally connell-house,  the  seat  of  W.  H. 
Enery,  Esq.  A  court-house  in  the  town  possesses 
a  somewhat  elegant  appearance ;  and  a  district  bride- 
well is  now  well  kept — though  but  a  brief  period 
ago  it  was  in  a  neglected  and  disorderly  condition — 
and  it  offers,  in  2  day-rooms,  2  yards,  and  3  cells, 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  few  prisoners  who 
are  confined  on  their  way  to  the  county  gaol.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Cavan  Poor-law 
union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  iC83  I  Is.,  expended 
£83  13s.  3d.,  and  administered  to  1,290  patients.  A 
^  fever  hospital  was  established  3  or  4  years  ago  ;  but 
it  contained  only  5  beds,  and  was  soon  discontinued 
from  want  of  subscriptions.  "  The  insufficiency 
of  subscriptions  for  the  Ballyconnell  dispensary, ' 
says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1841,  *'  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fever  hospital  relief,  induce 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  to  advocate 
such  legislation  as  would  insure  funds  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  poor  rate."  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  13, 
March  17,  May  16,  June  24,  July  20,  Sept.  26,  and 
Oct.  25.  For  schools,  &c.,  see  Tomregan.  Area 
of  the  town,  75  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  453  ;  in  1841, 
387.     Houses  63. 

BALLYCONNELL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dromcliffe,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  coast  near  Gessigo  Point,  and  about 
9A  miles  north-west  of  Sligo.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,55a.     Houses  100. 

BALLYCONNELL,  the  site  of  a  mansion  and  of 
the  church  and  glebe-house  of  Raymunterdony,  4 
miles  south- west  of  Dunfanaghy,  on  the  road  along 
the  shore  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 
gal. Ulster. 

BALLYCONICK,a  parish  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  3^  miles  south  of  Tagh- 
Bion,.  CO.  Wexford,  Lcinster.     Length,   2|  miles ; 


breadth  half-a-mile ;  area,  1,611  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  501  ;  in  1841,  525.  Houses  85.  The  lam! 
is,  for  the  most  part,  arable  and  good. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Taghmok 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £95  is.  7d.  Though  lying  apart  from  the 
other  parishes  of  the  benefice,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  parishes  of  Coolstuff  and  Ambrosetown,  it  has 
no  place  of  worship  within  its  own  limits.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  501  ;  and  a  daQy  school  was  aided  witli 
£10  a-year  from  local  subscription,  and  had  on  its 
books  29  boys  and  18  girls. 

BALLYCONRA.     See  Aharney. 

BALLYCONREE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dromcrehv,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
Pop.,  in  r831,  60. 

BALLYCONRY,  or  Ballyconry-Derico,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  Area,  1,206  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  417. 
Houses  69 — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilfeighncy,  and  of  the  corps  of  the 
precentorship  of  Ardfert  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  vicarial  and  the  rec- 
torial tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £18;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork. 

BALLYCOOLANE,  or  Cloghran,  or  Cloch- 
ran-Hidart,  a  small  parish  in  the  barony  of  Castle- 
knock,  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  778  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  72;  in  1841,  111.  Houses  15. 
Though  tinily  figuring  as  a  parish  in  the  civil  diYi* 
sions,  it  seems  to  be  unacknowledged  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements. 

BALLYCOPLAND,  a  townland  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  opposite  the  Copeland 
Islands,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Both  it  and  the  islands 
have  their  name  firom  a  family  of  Coplands  who 
settled  in  them,  in  the  12th  century  in  the  time  o£ 
John  de  Courcey.  The  family  was  long  ago  extinct.. 
See  Copeland  Islands. 

BALLYCOR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  1  mile  north  by  east  of  Ballyclare,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulster.  This  parish  and  that  of  Rashee  con- 
stitute the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballyeaston ;  and 
most  of  their  statistics,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
are  united,  and  given  under  the  %vord  Ballt- 
EASTON :  which  see.  Both  parishes  are  rectories 
appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Carncastle  :  which 
also  see.  Ballycor  contains  the  village  of  Bally, 
easton.  Area  of  the  parish ,^  7,330  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  2.611.  Houses  469.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841,  2,346.     Houses  417- 

BALLYCORMACK,  an  alleged  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort places  it  apparently  about  8  miles  south-west 
of  Wexford.  Carlisle,  Gorton,  ami  other  topo- 
graphists,  place  it  in  the  same  position ;  and  follow 
Dr.  Beaufort,  in  calling  it  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  As  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  of  our  autho- 
rities, civil  or  ecclesiastical,  we  conclude  it  either  to 
be  Ballyconnick,  a  parish  which  Dr.  Beaufort  omits^ 
or  to  have  been  thoroughly  consolidated  vdth  that 
parish,  or  some  other  adjoining  one. 

BALLYCORUS,  a  mining  locality  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  Scalp,  co.  Dubhn,  Leinster. 
Smelting  works,  rolling  and  pipe  mill  and  shot  tower 
are  worked  with  water  power,  employ  20  men,  and 
annually  produce  from  800  to  2,400  tons  of  lead,. 
worth  ^27  per  ton.  Supplies  of  timber,  iron,  &c., 
for  the  works  are  sent  on  cars  from  Dublin. 

BALLYCOTTON,  a  bay*  some  islets,  and  » 
fishing. village,  in  the  barony  oif  Imokilly,  ca  Cork, 
Munster.     The  bay  enters  between  Ring  Point,  or 
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Table  Inland,  5  milen  south  by  west  of  the  entrance 
of  Youghal  Uarbour,  hikI  the  Ballycotton  Islands, 
which  lie  adjacent  to  a  headland  5|  miles  south-west 
of  Ring  Point.  But  though  the  bay  is  thus  5^  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance,  it  penetrates  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  only  about  2^  miles,  nearly  describing,  by 
its  interior  outline,  the  segment  oi  a  circle.  It  is 
greatly  exposed  to  south-east  gales,  and  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  mariners  unacquainted  with  its  coast. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  for  its  clean  ground ;  it  has 
from  2  to  9  fathoms  of  water  ;  it  affords  a  consider- 
able supply  of  flat  fish ;  and,  were  a  small  pier  or 
harbour  formed  to  afford  a  shelter  from  south-east 
winds,  the  fii^hcrmen,  who  are  at  present  obliged  to 
haul  up  theii*  boats  during  the  winter  months,  would 
be  able  to  pro.'^ecute  their  industry  throughout  the 
year.  The  coast  of  the  bay  is  flat  and  sandy,  but 
Kkirted  on  the  left  by  a  low  ridge  of  heights,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  swells  and  hills  which  pass  away  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  moorlands  northward  to  the 
river  Bride.  Along  the  eastern  shore  are  some  un- 
interesting ruins  ;  and  at  its  west  end,  within  about 
a  mile  of  the  Ballycotton  Islands,  are  Ballycotton  vil- 
lage and  a  coast-guanl  station.  The  largest  of  the 
iblands  is  a  high  small  spot,  almost  covered,  at  the 
proper  season,  with  nests  of  various  sea-fowls,  and 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  Kinsale  Head,  and  the 
entrance  to  Cork  Harbour.  The  village  is  in  the 
parish  of  Cloyne,  and  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivu- 
let, about  7^  miles  south  of  Ca«tle- Martyr,  and  about 
12  south-west  of  Youghal.  Iti  has  a  poor  and  utterly 
unpretending  appearance.  In  1834,  both  a  private 
house  in  the  village  and  the  coast-guard  station, 
were  used  as  subordinate  parochial  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  had  attendances  of  respectively  50  and  16. 
See  Clotne.  Area  of  the  village,  36  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  856  ;  in  1841,  449.     Houses  85. 

BALLYCOWAN,  a  barony  in  King's  co., 
Lein$t4;r.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kilcoursey 
and  the  county  of  Westmeath ;  on  the  east  b^ 
Philipstown  and  Geashil ;  on  the  south  by  Geashil 
and  Ballyboy  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Garrycastle.  Its 
greatest  length,,  from  east-north-east  to  west-south- 
west, is  94  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  is  5^  ;  and  its  area  b  38,652  acres.  It 
contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Duirew,  and  the  whole 
of  the  p2U*ishes  of  Kilbride,  Linally,  and  Rahan ;  and 
its  only  touni  is  Tulhunore.  It  is  chiefly  bounded 
en  the  west  by  the  Brosna  river ;  is  drained  through 
its  centre,  but  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  south 
to  west  by  that  river's  aflRuent,  the  Clodagh ;  and  is 
traversed  westward  past  Tullamore  by  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  pastoral  tracts  consist  of  limestone  bills 
an<l  moorish  bottoms  ;  the  former  constituting  good 
grazing  ground  and  sheep-walk.  Bog,  though  form- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  area,  has  been  exten- 
sively reclaimed,  and  partly  planted.  The  moorish 
grounds  are  often  sown  with  potatoes;  and,  when 
burned  and  gravelled,  yield  good  returns.  The 
arable  lands  are  extensive,  and  produce  fair  crops  of 
not  only  oat«  but  wheat.  Abundance  and  facile 
conveyance  of  limestone,  and  the  plenteous  preva- 
lence of  fuel  for  burning  it,  have  both  stimulated 
and  powerfully  aided  georgical  improvement.  The 
farms  are  averagely  small ;  and  the  houses  upon 
them,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  uncomfortable. 
The  principal  seat  is  that  of  Charleville  :  which 
see.  Pop.,  in  1831,  I8,a35 ;  in  1841,  18,320. 
liou«^es  3,079.  Familie<«  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 1,710;  in  munufactures  and  trade,  830 ;  in 
othiT  pursuit",  934.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
Hi:t'  wlio  could  read  and  write,  3,128;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,503  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3/2)5.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,647;  who  could 


read  but  not  write,  2,386 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  4.258. 

BALLYCOWAN,  a  village  on  the  Clodagh  river, 
about  2  miles  west  of  Tullamore,  in  the  above 
barony.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. Here  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient, 
strong,  and  important  castle,  which  gave  name  to 
both  the  village  and  the  barony.  Its  ancient  or  un- 
corrupted  name  is  Bally-Ecouan.  "  This  structure, 
when  in  its  pride  of  strength,"  says  Brewer,  "  was 
taken  from  O'Melaghlin,  a.  d.  1536,  by  liconard 
Lord  Grey,  then  lord-deputy.  Queen  Elizabeth 
having  confiscated  the  estate  of  Art  O'MehighUn, 
representative  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Meath,  '  chief 
of  the  line  of  Heremon,*  granted,  in  1589,  a  portion 
of  his  property,  including  the  castle  of  Bally- 
Ecouan  and  the  district  of  Moyely,  to  Thomas 
Morres,  Esq.  This  castle  surrendered  to  Sir  Har- 
drexs  Waller,  the  republican  general,  in  1650,  and 
has  since  sunk  progressively  into  decay.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  ruins  evince  its  former  strength  and  im- 
portance." 

BALLYCRAIGEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of 
Carnmoncy,  barony  of  Lower  Belfa.«t,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Pop.  not  specially  returned.  At  the  hamlet 
is  an  Independent  meeting-house.  See  CARXxomsT. 

BALLYCRAIGEY,  a  mansion  and  a  bleaching 
establishment  I  mile  south  of  Antrim,  on  the  road 
to  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Mr.  Atkinson,  fai 
1823,  said,  **  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
establishments  in  the  linen  bleaching  department, 
that  this  county  can  boast  of.  Forty  thousand  pieces 
of  linens  are  said  to  be  annually  prepared  here  for 
the  markets  of  London  and  Glasgow.*  The  mansion 
is  a  neat  lodge,  in  the  rilla  style  ;  and  stands  on  b 
pleasing  elevation  above  the  mills. 

BALLYCRANE.     See  Balltcaranet. 

BALLYCRENANE,  an  old  castle  at  the  ewt 
end  of  Ballycotton  bay,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Monster.  It  was  built  by  the  Carews,  be- 
came an  old  seat  of  the  Tynte  family,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Waller.  Its  architecture  presents  no  feature  of 
interest. 

BALLYCROANE,  or  Balltchroan,  a  creek 
and  a  fishing-village  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Quolagh  or  Coulagh  bay,  4|  miles  east-north-east  of 
Cod's  Head,  or  of  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Kenmare  river,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  The  village  is  on  the  estate  of  Robert 
Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.  An  artificial  harbour  on  the 
creek,  and  contiguous  to  the  village,  consists  of  a 
landing  (juay- 160  feet  long,  a  jetty  pier  extending  52 
feet  from  the  quay,  a  boat  slip,  and  a  return  to  the 
end  of  the  quay.  The  works  were  executed  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  of  £369  4s.  7d.,  in  1822.  from  the 
Fishery  Bowd ;  and,  being  found  ill-built  and  inse- 
cure, tbey  were  afterwards  improved  at  the  cost  of 
about  £150,  by  being  raised  18  inches,  and  properly 
eoped,  filled,  and  paved.  A  considerable  fishery  on 
the  coast  is  accommodated  and  promoted  by  the  har- 
bour. The  creek  afibrds  good  and  safe  shelter  for 
small  sloops. 

BALLYCROGUE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ov- 
low,  3  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  00. 
Carlo w,  Leinster.  Area,  370  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
72;  in  1841,  64.  Houses  13.  The  lan<l  is  all  pro- 
fitable for  tillage  or  pasturage,  and  lies  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Biirren — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Staplertown  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition, 
^21  2s.  6d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

BALLYCROY  (TnKj,  a  rivulet  of  the  parish  or 
di!«trict  of  Ballycroy,  in  toe  half-barony  of  Erris,  co. 
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Mayo,  Connaught.  It  issues  from  a  lake,  called 
sometimes  Ballycroy,  but  properly  Icardane,  receives 
the  tribute  of  the  Tarsacharabeg  rivulet,  and  disem- 
bogues itself  into  Blacksod  bay.  It  is  affected  by 
the  tide  for  only  about  a  mile,  and  is  navigable  no 
higher  by  boats,  and  not  even  at  its  mouth  by  sailing 
craft.  Owing  to  continued  storms  in  summer,  the 
saImon><ishing  in  the  river  diminished  pro^rressively 
during  the  6  or  7  years  ending  in  1836.  The  right 
of  the  fishery  is  held  by  Sir  Richard  A.  O'Donnell, 
Bart. 

BALLYCROY,  a  district,  formerly  a  parish,  of 
the  half-barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
forms  the  southern  section  of  the  mainland  of  Erris ; 
lies  within  the  large  paris^h  of  Kilcommon;  and 
extends  along  Achill  Sound  and  Blacksod  bay. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  2,925.  See  Kilcommon.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  whole  district,  with  some  very  lim- 
ited exceptions,  is  a  continuous  expanse  of  irksome 
moorish  upland.  *'  Even  in  summer  and  autumn,'* 
savs  Mr.  Eraser,  in  reference  to  all  Erris,  in  words 
which  apply  peculiarly  to  Ballycroy,  "  the  few 
gpots  of  wretched  cultivation  appear  as  mere 
specks,  and  scarcely  chequer  the  gloomy  monotony 
of  the  heath -clad  surface.  *  *  Except  the 
tall  heather  and  the  marsh  willows,  not  a  bush 
waves  over  the  surface ;  nor,  in  many  places,  does  a 
house,  fit  for  any  civilized  human  being,  gladden  the 
scene.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Ballycroy  district,  a  few  of  the  red  deer  still  find  a 
cover."  Mr.  Nimmo  says,  in  description  of  the  coast 
of  Ballycroy :  "  Descending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Blacksod  bay,  we  have  little  but  low  bare  sandy 
shores  and  bog.  There  are  two  or  three  consider, 
able  inlets,  but  all  dry  at  low  water.  At  Kenfen- 
nalty  Point,  opposite  to  Tarmon,  is  a  sandy  cove, 
protected  bv  a  point  of  rock,  in  which  there  is  some 
shelter.  To  the  south  of  that,  TuUoghaan  bay, 
%vhich  is  the  estuary  of  the  Owenmore  river,  forms 
a  natural  harbour,  up  which  vessels  may  pass  for 
several  miles,  and  ride  in  safety.  Were  the  road 
along  the  Ballycroy  shore  perfected,  a  ferry  pier  at 
TuUoghaan  would  be  of  service  to  travellers,  and  also 
to  the  fishing  craft ;  but  the  southern  side  being  an 
extensive  strand  at  low  water,  its  value  must  always 
be  limited.  The  remainder  of  Ballycroy  affords  us 
nothing  of  interest,  though  the  extensive  shallow 
bay  between  it  and  Coraan  Achil  is  sometimes  a 
seat  of  the  herring-fishery.  Two  little  ferry  piers 
at  the  narrow  would  be  useful ;  they  would  connect 
that  part  of  Ballycroy  with  the  new  Achil  road,  and 
be  frequently  of  great  service  to  the  fishery.  I  have 
opened  a  branch  line  of  road  down  to  this  place." 

BALLYCULTER,  a  parish  containing  the  town 
of  Strangford,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  5, 177 
acres,  1  rood,  24  perches, — of  which  41  acres,  1  rood, 
10  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,221;  in 
1841,  2.182.  Houses  411.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1831,  1,638;  in  1841,  1,611.  Houses  300. 
It  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  channel  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  from  a  point 
within  about  3  miles  of  the  open  sea.  The  surface 
is  pu^ly  hilly  and  partly  rocky,  or  covered  with 
whms;  but,  in  general,  it  consists  of  good  land. 
Barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  raised  on  the 
arable  grounds.  The  principal  countrv  houses  are 
Gastleward,  Templemount,  and  Green-bouse.  The 
parish  is  traversed  south-westward  by  the  road  from 
Strangford  to  Downpatrick,  and  enjoys  high  advan- 
tages of  communication  from  being  washed  by  the 
great  sea-lough  of  the  county,  and  from  containing 
the  town  and  port  of  Strangford  :  see  that  article. 
I'he  channel  opposite  the  parish  is  about  a  mile 


broad,  and  presents  views  which  are  interesting  both 
from  their  natural  features  of  landscape  and  A^m 
their  artificial  objects,  and  their  associations  with 
commerce.  The  demesne  of  Castle- Ward,  the  seat 
of  Viscount  Bangor,  is  beautiful  in  situation,  and 
embellished  in  culture ;  and  it  so  extends  along  the 
lake  and  around  the  town  of  Strangford,  as  to  fiing 
ornament  over  the  most  interesting  and  populous 
parts  of  the  parish.  The  village  of  Bidlyculter 
and  the  site  of  the  parish-church  are  1^  mile  south- 
west of  Strangford. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  It  was  for- 
merly a  perpetual  curacy,  while  its  rectorial  rights 
and  status  were  appropriated  and  annexed  to  Down 
deanery;  but  by  order  m  council  of  31st  Oct.,  1834, 
the  rectory  was  disappropriated  from  the  deanery, 
and  consolidated  with  the  perpetual  curacy  into  a 
separate  benefice.  The  two  townlands  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Rillard,  which  lie  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  parish,  *'  with  the  tithe  composi- 
tion and  cure  of  souls  thereof,  were,  by  said  order* 
severed  from  Ballyculter  parish,  and  annexed  for 
ever  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilclief ;  and  the 
tithe  composition  arising  from  the  townlands  of  Ra- 
holpe  and  Ballintleave  in  Ballyculter  parish,  severed 
from  said  rectory,  and  united  for  ever  to  the  parish 
of  Saul ;  providmg,  however,  that  the  cure  of  souls 
within  these  townlands  shall  continue  to  belong  to 
Ballyculter  rectory ;  and  in  lieu  of  such  severance, 
the  three  detached  townlands  of  Whitehill.  Ballin- 
erry,  and  Ballinagarick,  with  the  tithe  composition 
arising  therefrom,  were,  by  order  aforesaid,  disunited 
from  Saul  parish,  and  united  for  ever  to  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ballyculter;  annexing,  however,  at  tihe 
same  time,  the  cure  of  souls  within  these  townlands 
to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilclief."  Tithe  compo- 
sition, after  deducting  the  portions  for  Rildief  and 
Saul,  and  adding  the  portion  from  the  annexed  tOMm- 
lands  in  Saul,  £383  3s.  3fd.  Gross  income,  £386 
13s.  Id.;  nett,  £334  Is.  3d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  was  built  in  1723,  at  an  unknown  coat^ 
and  a  steeple  was  added  to  it  in  1770,  at  the  private 
expense  of  Lord  Bangor.  Sittings  400;  attendance, 
from  100  to  300.  A  chapel-of-ease,  not  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  is  situated  in  Strangford ;  it 
was  built  m  1629,  at  the  private  expense  of  Valen- 
tine Payne,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
de  Roos ;  and  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  paroehiid 
incumbent,  who  receives  from  Lord  de  Roos  a  salary 
of  £20  as  chaplain.  Sittings  150;  attendance,  from 
50  to  100.  One  Methodist  meeting-house  has  about 
6  attendants;  and  another  has  from  100  to  120. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  each  an  attend- 
ance of  from  50  to  100;  and,  in  the  Roman  CathoUe 
parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  tlM  chapel  of 
Bailee.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
within  its  new  ecclesiastical  limits,  consisted  of  899 
Churchmen,  65  Presbyterians,  uid  1,215  Roman 
Catholics;  4  Sunday  schools  were  avera^ljr  attended 
by  from  150  to  170  children ;  and  an  inmnt-sdMK^ 
supported  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward,  a  parodiial  school 
aided  with  £25  a-year  from  Lord  Bangor  and  £5i 
from  the  rector ;  a  boarding,  commercial,  and  dam- 
cal  school,  and  a  week-day  pay-scboo!,  had  on  their 
books  176  boys  and  132  girls. 

BALLYCUMBER,  a  village  in  the  ptfUh  of 
Lemanaghan,  barony  of  Oarrycastle,  King's  oo.» 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  nver  Brosna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Banagher,  2|  miles  soutli- 
west  of  Clara,  and  5^  north-east  of  Ferbane.  It 
has  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance,  and  ia  ae* 
commodated  with  a  good  stone-bridge  across  ih» 
Brosna.  Around  it  are  the  seats  of  Battyeum* 
ber-house,  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq. ;  Prospect,  C. 
HoIbms^  Esq. ;  Bloorock^  G.  A*  Holmes,  Eaq. ;  and 
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Bellair,  T.  H.  Mullock,  E^q.  The  vicinitf  of  so 
many  mansions,  and  the  agreeable  aspect  of  the  vil- 
lage itself,  are  the  more  striking  to  a  traveller  on 
account  of  the  whole  being  encinctured  with  belts 
and  expanses  of  the  Bog  of  Allan.  Two  miles  to 
the  west  are  objects  which  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the 
article  Lemanaohan  :  which  see.  Fairs  are  held 
in  the  village  on  May  2,  and  Dec.  1.  Area  of  the 
village,  9  acres.     Pop-,  in  1B41,  231.     Houses  40. 

BALLYCURRANY.     See  Balltcarany. 

BALLYCUSLANE.     See  Ballincuslane. 

B  ALL  YD  AH  AEN,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Mai. 
low,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Black  water ;  is  connected  with  Mallow 
bv  a  bridge ;  and  lies  within  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  borough  boundaries.  It  chiefly  consists  of  a 
street  which  runs  400  yards  southward  from  the 
bridge  ;  and  of  two  short  streets  which  continue  the 
former  along  respectively  the  old  and  the  new  rood 
to  Cork.  On  its  east  side  is  Mr.  De  La  Cour's 
demesne.     See  Mallow. 

BALLYDAIGH.     See  Balteagh. 

BALLYDANGAN,  a  noted  locality  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cunnemara,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  Its 
facilities  for  the  accumulation  ot  sea-weed,  of  peat 
fuel,  and  of  the  produce  of  fisheries  for  exportation 
to  Gal  way  and  the  markets  of  co.  Clare,  are  so  great 
that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  yet  easily  remov- 
able obstruction  to  boat  navigation  seems  to  prevent 
its  becoming  the  site  of  a  large  village.  The  *'  Pass 
of  Ballydangan "  is  a  shallow  and  perilous  strait  in 
which  many  lives  have  been  lost,  and  where  almost 
every  tide  destroys  some  property  of  poor  boatmen. 
At  least  50  laden  boats  on  the  average  pass  through 
it  every  day  of  the  year ;  while  no  fewer  than  about 
500  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  circuitous 
route,  and  exposing  themselves  to  a  full  sea,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  **  Pass."  The 
current  runs  so  rapidly  that  laden  boats,  designing  to 
navigate  the  strait,  endeavour  to  arrive  by  a  slack 
tide,  and  to  congregate  above  it ;  for  if  they  are 
caught  by  the  current,  and  have  not  a  fair  wind  or 
a  stiff  breexe,  they  lose  all  power  of  steerage,  are 
swept  helplessly  along,  and  very  often  rush  upon 
the  rocks,  to  the  damage  of  their  timbers,  the  loss  of 
their  cargoes,  an<l  the  imminent  peril  of  their  crews. 
Much  was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  OTlogherty  of  the 
Iiilands  to  effect  improvements ;  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  made  a  bootless  grant  toward  their  com- 
pletion ;  and,  in  1835 — the  date  to  which  our  notice 
of  the  place  applies — the  sum  of  only  JC200,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  or  £400  or  £500,  according  to 
another,  was  required  to  render  the  strait  freely  and 
safely  navigable. 

BALLYDANIEL,  a  seat  on  the  weet  side  of 
Youghal  Harbour,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Youghal,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  coast  and  the  ocean ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  a  rivulet  runs  about  a  mile  under  ground. 

BALL  YD  AVID,  a  cape  at  the  north-east  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Smerwick  Harbour,  parish  of 
Kilquane.  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  is  a  signal  station  ;  and  is  situated  6^  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Dingle. 

BALLYDEHOB,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Skull, 
western  diviMon  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Skib- 
bereen  to  Crookhaven,  and  on  the  shore  of  an  inlet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Roaring  Water ;  and 
is  grandly  overhung,  at  a  brief  distance,  bv  the  im- 
posing height  of  Mount  Gabriel.  See  articles  Ga- 
briel and  Srull.  In  1842,  the  Ballydehob  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capital  of  £179,  and  circulated  £058  in 
490  loan*.  Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  601  ;  in  1841,  6.30.     Houses  107. 


BALLYDELAUGHY.     See  Balltdelouoht. 

BALLYDELOHER,  or  Kilroan,  a  parish  on 
the  south-west  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Barrymore, 
6  miles  east-north-east  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  contains  the  vilUge  of  Broorlodge  :  which  see. 
Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  2,101  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,145;  in  1841,  1J83.  Houses  195. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  611.  Houses 
95.  The  stream  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Gbmmire 
traces  the  western  boundary,  and  divides  the  parish 
from  the  barony  of  Cork.  On  this  stream,  and 
within  Ballydeloher,  are  the  hamlet  and  the  hand- 
some villa  of  Riverstown.  On  the  Riverstown 
grounds  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  the  largest  and 
finest  trees  in  Munster ;  and  elsewhere  wood  and 
a  tumulated  surface  produce  a  pleasing  landscape. 
In  the  parish  are  3  })aper-mills,  a  glass-house,  and  a 

woollen  factory Ballydeloher  is  a  rectory,   and 

part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  KiLLASPiOMrL- 
lane  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £177  10s. ;  glebe,  £20.  The  church  of 
the  benefice  is  situated  in  this  parish,  and  was  built, 
in  1829,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £650  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance 
60.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  73,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,120;  and  5  daily  schools 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  had  on  their 
books  124  boys  and  105  girls. 

BALLYDELOUGHY,  Balltdrlaught,  or 
Balltlough,  a  parish  on  the  north-east  border  of 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  3|  miles  south-west  of 
Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1| 
mile;  breadth,  1^;  area,  2,000  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
718;  in  1841,  796.  Houses  123.  The  surface  is 
drained  southward  by  the  river  Puncheon ;  and  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  good  land. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of 
Glanworth,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Glan worth. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £89  16s. 
6^.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £69  19s.  5^d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Lord  Donough- 
more.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Glan- 
worth. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  10, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  745;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  36  boys  and  18  girls. 

B  ALLYDERNE  Y,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs  princi- 
pally in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
connel,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  The  other  bogs 
of  the  series  are  those  of  Killoran,  EUnmore,  and 
Tickooly.  The  series  extends  from  a  point  about 
a  mile  south  of  Ballinamore,  3|  miles  west-north- 
westward to  a  point  1|  mile  east  of  Mount  Bellew, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  3,538  English  acres.  The 
bogs  are  traversed  from  end  to  end  eastward  by  the 
rivulet  Shivon ;  they  decline  sufficiently  toward  it 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage  ;  and  though  naturally, 
and  for  the  most  part,  very  wet,  they  are  not  deep. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £4,627  4s.  9d. 

BALLYDEVELIN,  a  hav  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoan,  west  division  of 
the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
The  bay  is  on  the  west  side  of  Crookhaven  Har- 
bour, 1|  mile  north  of  Crookhaven;  and  opens  from 
a  marine  expanse,  within  headlands,  where  the 
stream  of  the  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
castle  crowns  a  precipitous  rock,  and  boldly  over- 
hangs the  ocean.  It  was  originally  called  Ballydet- 
mond,  and  was  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Mahonys. 

BALLYDON  AG  AN,  a  bay,  and  a  fishing-village 
in  the  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
bay  indents  the  western  extremity  of  the  large  pen* 
insula  between  the  Kenmare  river  and  Bantry  bmy ; 
opens  between  Cod's  Head  on  the  north,  and  Dunejr 
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Island  on  the  south;  is  4  miles  wide  at  the  en- 
trance ;  and,  in  a  proximate  view,  describes  a  semi- 
circle upon  a  radius  of  2  miles.  Its  shore  is  partly 
rocky.  The  tidal  current,  when  at  the  strongest  in 
the  bay,  runs  not  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour.  The 
village  of  Ballydonagan  stands  on  the  shore  of  Ballv- 
donagan  bay,  and  within  the  parish  of  Kilnamanago. 
Area,  15  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  340.     Houses  64. 

BALLYDONNELL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Cahirdaggan,  barony  of  Fermoy,  4  miles  south-west 
of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Mallow  by  way  of  Liscarrol  to  Newcastle. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLYDONNELL,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  barony  of  Arklow,  4}  miles 
south-east  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Area.  3,073  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  645.  The  surface 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  west  road  from  Wick- 
low to  Arklow.  and  drained  south-eastward  by  a 
rivulet  which  enters  the  sea  at  a  point  2  miles  south 
of  Mizen  Head.     The  land  averages  in  value  about 

20s.  per  acre This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Castlemacadam  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  amount  of  tithe  composi- 
tion, and  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  statistics, 
are  returned  jointly  with  those  of  Castlemacadam. 

BALLYDON^f£LLAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  south- 
west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  stands  4  miles  south- west  of 
Aughrim,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  In 
its  vicinity,  and  east  of  the  road,  is  Ballydonnellan- 
house,  the  old  seat  of  the  Donnellan  family.  Pop. 
of  the  village  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYDONNELLY,  a  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  anciently  contained  a  fortalice,  which 
was  called  Fort  O'Donnelly,  and  occupied  as  the 
principal  strength  of  the  chief  of  the  sept  of  O'Don- 
nelly, or  O'Donnell.  The  townland,  comprising 
{)robably  1,000  acres,  was,  with  other  lands,  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  first 
Lord  Charlemont ;  and  the  site  of  Fort  O'Donnelly 
was  adopted,  in  1614,  as  the  site  of  the  Charlemont 
erection   of  Castle- Caul  field.     See  Castle-Caul- 

FIELD  and  DONAGHMORE. 

BALLYDOURE,  a  glen  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Cosh  bride  and  Cosh  more,  3  miles 
west  of  Lismore,  and  on  the  western  frontier  of  co. 
AVaterford,  Munster.  The  glen  is  wild  and  lonely, 
and  opens  near  the  road  from  Lismore  to  Fermoy. 
Mr.  Croker  tells  his  readers  that  he  **  explored"  it, 
and  adds,  **  A  few  miserable  cabins  (if  I  may  speak 
paradoxically^  stood  in  lonely  association.  An  ade- 
quate idea  ot  the  wretchedness  of  these  habitations 
can  scarcely  be  formed  from  description.  From 
these  hovels  the  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  has  seldom 
the  option^  of  escape  by  a  chimney,  in  default  of 
which,  it  issues  from  the  door.  Sometimes  thev 
possess  a  window,  but  this  is  a  luxury  not  general. 
The  floor  is  bare  earth,  so  uneven  that  the  four  legs 
of  a  chair  are  seldom  of  use  at  one  time,  and  baskets 
and  utensils  lie  around  in  an  indiscriminate  Utter ;  a 
pig,  the  wealth  of  an  Irish  peasant,  roams  about 
with  conscious  importance,  and  chickens  hop  over 
every  part  like  tame  canaries.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
dwellings  within  20  miles  ef  the  principsd  trading 
city  in  Ireland."  If  Mr.  Croker  had  "explored" 
other  glens  of  the  south  and  west,  or  even  the  alleys 
and  subordinate  streets  of  not  a  few  villages  and 
considerable  towns,  he  would  have  generalized  his 
remarks  on  Ballydoure. 

BALLYDOWGAN,  or  Bai^ltdougan,  a  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  south-west  branch  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  and  about  1}  mile  south-west  of  Downpatrick, 
barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.     The  original 


Ballydowgan  was  a  lai^  strong  bouse,  with  a  draw- 
bridge and  turrets  for  defence ;  but  it  was  burned 
down  by  the  treachery  of  Irish  servants  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1641.  Opposite  is  Swan  Island,  so  called 
from  having  been  the  resort  of  large  numbers  ^ 
swans. 

B  all YDR  ash ANE.     See  Baldrashane. 

BALLYDRYHEAD,  a  village  in  the  parish  ef 
Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.    Post-town,  Colooney.    Pop.,  in  1831,  126. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  O^rka- 
guiney,  7i  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Dingle,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Area,  6,984  acres.  Pop.,  in  183 1« 
420 ;  in  1841. 488.  Houses  73.  The  surface  is  part 
of  the  boldly  tumulated  and  extensively  moorish 
peninsula,  which  screens  the  north  side  of  Dingle 
bay ;  but  it  has  a  northerly  exposure,  and  is  separated 
only  by  the  parish  of  Stradbally  from  the  shore  of 
Brandon  bay.  Within  the  parochial  limits  standi 
the  hamlet  of  Ballyduff.  Pop.,  in  1831,  92 — This 
parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe ;  but  ia 
wholly  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  has 
neither  church,  glebe-house,  chapel^  nor  school.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  7  Protestants  an^ 
471  Roman  Catholics. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rattoo, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area, 
23  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  331.     Houses  60. 

BALLYDUFF^  a  village  ia  the  parish  of  Lismore 
and  Mocollop,  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride, 
00.  Waterford,  Munster.  Area,  1 1  acres.  Pop.,  ia 
1841,302.     Houses  43. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Oam- 
money,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster- 
Pop,  returned  with  the  parish. 

6  ALL  YE  ASTON,  a  quoad  aaera  parish,  oontain- 
ing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  m  the  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  co.  Antrim.  Ulster  Length  and  breadth, 
each  upwards  of  5  miles ;  area,  13,799  acres,  2  roods, 
6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,892.  The  surface  is 
drained  south-westward  by  the  Six-mile- Water ;  it 
consists  of  part  of  the  vale  of  that  stream,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  central  division  of  the  ^eat  tabular  trap- 
pean  upland  of  the  county  i  and  it  is  traversed  north- 
eastward by  the  road  from  Antrim  to  Lame,  and  north- 
north-westward  by  that  from  Carnmoney  to  Brotigb- 
shane.  The  land,  except  in  the  mountainous  distriota, 
is  generally  good.  The  village  of  Ball  veaston  is  situ- 
ated  within  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Ballycor^  aad 
on  the  road  to  Broughshane,  1 4  mile  north  of  Ba%. 
dare.  Area,  8  acres  Pop.,  in  1831,  301 ;  in  1841, 
265.  Houses  52. — This  parish  is  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  two  quoad  diUlia  parishes  of  Baixt- 
coR  and  Rashee  [which  see] ;  and  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  CoDDor. 
Tithe  oomposition  allotted  to  the  curate,  £60  4a. 
8d.  Gross  income,  £103  Is.  4d. ;  nett,  £87 4s.  8d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Both  of  ihe  quoad  civiUa 
parishes  are  rectories  appropriated  to  the  prebend  -of 
Carncastlb:  see  that  article.  The  church  is  ntii- 
ated  in  Rashee,  and  is  so  old  that  the  date  and  eoat 
of  its  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  200 ;  atten* 
dance,  from  30  to  80.  A  meeting-house  belongini^ 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  formerly  to  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  is  attended  by  500  in  summer  and  300  in 
winter  ;  another  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  formerly  to  the  Secession  Synod,  by400  in  summer 
and  skX)  in  winter;  a  Covenanters'  meeting-house,  by 
from  50  to  80 ;  and  an  Arian  meeting-house,  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  by  2C0.  In  1834» 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  183  Churchmen,  5,708 
Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  295 
Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  well  at- 
tended ;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  306 
boys  and  203  girls.     One  of  the  daily  achools  «m 
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aided  with  about  £15  a-year  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society;  one,  with  £10  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £2  2s.  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  Jones 
Affnew ;  and  three  others,  with  respectively  £10, 
£8,  and  £8,  from  the  National  Board.  The  National 
schools  are  at  Ballyeaston,  Ballycor,  Ballyboley,  and 
Tildarg ;  and,  in  1840,  each  of  3  of  them  was  aided 
with  £12. 

BALLY-ECOUAN.     See  Balltcowan. 

BALLY  EDMUND,  a  hamlet  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Mullins  and  of  co.  Carlow,  about 
2  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Kilteely,  and  7  soutli- 
south-west  of  Newtownbarry,  Lcinster.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned.  It  stands  on  the  road  which 
connects  the  centre  of  co.  Wexford,  witli  the  south 
of  CO.  Carlow,  through  the  glen  or  mountain  valley, 
called  ScolUigh-Gap.  Near  the  hamlet,  in  a  secluded 
df  IK  at  the  base  of  the  western  side  of  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Leinster,  stands  the  picturesque 
modern  lodge  of  IL  Newton,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  circumjacent  Highland  country. 

BALLY  EDMUND,  a  demesne  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Barrymore,  about  3  miles  west  of  ]Middle- 
ton,  a  little  north  of  the  road  thence  to  Carrigtohill, 
CO.  Cork,  Muns»ter.  The  plantations  are  extensive, 
and  embellish  a  considerable  area  of  hilly  ground. 
The  proprietor  is  R.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

BALLYELLA,  a  bay  and  a  cape,  the  latter 
wholly,  and  the  former  chiefly,  in  the  barony  of  Cor- 
oomroe,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  The  cape  is  situated 
6)  miles  south-south-east  of  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Arran  Islands ;  and  forms  the  termination  ot  a  pen- 
insula, by  which  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  screened. 
The  bay  is  3^  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  ;  penetrates 
the  land  to  the  extent  of  4  miles;  and  washes,  over 
two-thirds  of  its  south  side,  the  shore  of  the  barony 
of  Ibricken.  In  one  view,  this  bay  is  part  of  Mal- 
hay,  or  an  inlet  from  its  northern  extremity ;  and 
not  only  in  this  inlet,  but  over  the  whole  of  Mal- 
bay,  which  forms  the  slender  segment  of  a  circle  27 
miles  long,  from  Ballyella  Point  to  Loop  Head,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  safe  anchorage  during  high  winds 
from  any  point  of  the  quarter  of  the  compass  between 
north-west  and  south-west.  Ballyella  bay  is  some- 
times called  Liscanor  bay ;  and  Ballyella  Point, 
sometimes  Hagg's  Head.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay 
are  the  village  and  pier  of  Liscanor  :  see  that  article. 

BALLY  EL  LIN,  a  parish,  5  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Goresbridge,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  partly  in  that  of  Lower  St.  Mullins,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Forth 
section,  744  acres;  of  the  St.  Mullins  section,  1,522 
acres ;  of  the  Idrone  section,  2,G91  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1^31,  1,760;  in  1841,  1,750.  Houses 
285.  Pop.  of  the  Forth  section,  in  1831,  218;  in 
1841,  213.  Houses  40.  Pop  of  the  St.  Mullins 
section,  in  18:31,  549;  in  1841,  584.  Houses  94. 
Pop.  of  the  Idrone  section,  in  1831,  993;  in  1841. 
9.j3.  Houses  151.  The  main  body  of  the  parish 
extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow;  is  sepa- 
rated by  that  riviT  from  co.  Kilkenny,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Graigue  and  (ioresbridge;  and  is  traversed  west- 
ward throui^h  its  interior  by  a  small  ailluent  of  the 
Barrow.  The  su-able  and  pasture  land  averages  in 
value  35s.  per  acre.  Ballyellin-house  is  the  seat  of 
^V;llter  BlaekiM'v,  E<q.,  and  adjoins  an  old  castle. 
The  vilhiiie  of  IJallyellin  stands  on  the  Barrow, 
within  the  Idrone  section  of  tiie  parish,  and  has  ex- 
tensive llour-niills  and  corn-stores.  The  road  from 
New  Ross  to  Leighlin  Bridge  passes  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Area  of  the  vilhige,  3  acres.  Pop., 
in  1S41,  II  J).  Houses  22. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  f)art  of  the  benetice  of  IjORITM  [which  see],  in 
the  (iio.  of  Leighlin.     Tithe  com{>osition,  £413  Is. 


G^d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,712;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  glebe-house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYELLIS,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Car. 
new,  barony  of  Scare walsh,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
lies  1  ^  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Carnew,  in  co.  Wick- 
low,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  thence  to  Gorey. 
On  this  demesne,  June  30, 1798,  a  party  of  insurgents, 
headed  by  Byrne  of  Ballymannu'S,  Fitzgerald  of  New- 
park,  and  Pery  of  Inch,  encountered  and  totally  de- 
feated a  considerable  royalist  force  of  regulars  and 
yeomanry  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pilson,  of  the 
regiment  of  ancient  Britons.  Col.  Pilson's  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  a  great  many  of  his  men  were 
wounded,  and  2  of  the  Ballaghean  yeomanry,  6  of 
the  Gorey  yeomanry.  1 1  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards, 
28  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment  of  ancient  Briton  % 
and  one  officer,  a  black  trumpeter,  were  slain.  Not 
a  man  of  the  victorious  party  is  said  to  have  been 
killed.  Bally ellis-hou-:e  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
Sir  J.  J.  W.  Jervis.  Bart. ;  but,  on  occasion  of  the 
successful  rebel  tight,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

BALLYELLIS,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Listowel, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Creagh,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Blackwater,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork, 
Munster. 

BALLYENESSY,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lixnaw,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area, 
2,117  acres.  The  series  is  separated  from  other 
bogs  by  some  low  flat  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
rivulet  Brick ;  lies  along  an  argillaceous  upland;  is 
well  situated  for  drainage  aiul  irrigation ;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  supplies  of  limestone.  Esti- 
mated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2.358  4s. 

BALLYEO,  CO.  Meath,  Leinster.  •*  An  ancient 
name,"  says  our  contemporary,  Gorton,  "  for  the 
town  of  Slane,  derived  from  Bailiff  *  a  town,*  and 
Eo,  *  a  grave.'  The  same  place  is  also  called  Fir 
FeiCf  derived  from  Fcarta-jir -bheitheack,  or  'the 
graves  of  the  herdsmen,*  from  a  number  of  herdsmen 
who  are  said  to  have  been  slain  and  buried  at  this 
place;  whence  probably  is  derived  the  present  name 
Slane.  St.  Patrick  is  supposed  to  have  rested  here 
the  night  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  royal  palace 
of  Tarah,  where  he  lighted  up  that  flame  which  so 
much  astonished  the  Arch-Druids  and  assembly  of 
the  states.  St.  Eire,  or  Ere,  founded  a  bishopric 
and  monastery  in  this  place."  See  Slane  and 
Tarau. 

BALLYFARNON,  or  Ballyferxon,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Ros- 
common, Coiuiaught.  It  stands  on  the  north-west 
margin  of  the  county,  within  half-a-mile  of  co.  Sligo, 
within  1^  mile  northward  and  north-westward  of 
Lough  Skcen,  Castle- Tenison,  and  Lough  MeeUgh, 
3|  miles  west  of  the  Arigna  iron-works,  and  4i 
north-west  of  the  post-town  Keadue.  Though 
utterly  sequestered  in  position,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  it  has  a  weekly  market,  and  several  an- 
nual fairs.  Area  of  the  village.  3  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  243.     Houses  44.     See  Kilronan. 

B  ALL YFE  ARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinna- 
lea,  4^  miles  north-east  of  Kinsale,  co  Coric,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,402  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831, 1.304;  in  1841, 1,113.  Houses  185.  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Authorities  state  the  population  of  1831 
at  1,337-  The  land  is  aggregately  of  indiflferent  qua- 
lity, and  is  drained  east-north-ea<tward  by  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour — This 
parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Cork,  and,  previous  to  1837, 
was  a  vicarage  and  separate  benetice,  whose  Tiev 
was  appointed  by  the  diocesan,  received  £130  of 
tithe  composition,  and  res|H*ctively  £130  and  £123 
4s.  7d  of  gro<s  and  nett  income,  and  paid  £20  a-year 
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to  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  for  the  discharge 
of  occasional  duties.  In  I  §37*  the  vicarage  became 
vacant,  and  was  suspended ;  a  curate  was  appointed 
to  the  parish,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £75 ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  benefice  was 
directed  to  be  set  apart  for  building  a  parochial  place 
of  worship.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  j£100,  are  impropriate,  and  are  reputed  to  belong^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  A  licensed  parochial  place 
of  worship  has  an  attendance  of  25.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  330 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Clontead.  In  18i34,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  78,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,283; 
a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  12  children;  and 
2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  26  boys  and 
11  girls. 

BALLYFERIS,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Donaghadee, 
in  N.  lat.  55°  33'.  and  W.  long.  5^  23'.  At  the  end 
of  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Long  Rock,  stretches 
a  good  way  into  the  sea,  and  has  often  proved  fatal 
to  sailors ;  and  south  of  it  lies  another,  called  Seal- 
martin,  which  is  smooth,  flat,  and  overflowed  by  every 
tide. 

BALLYFERMOT,  a  parish,  3^  miles  west  by 
south  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  New- 
castle, but  now  in  that  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Its  change  of  baronial  connection  was 
effected  by  Act  of  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  96.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  I^;  area,  1,183  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  402 ;  in  1841,  346  Houses  64.  The  surface 
is  part  of  the  valley  or  dale  of  the  Liffe^,  luxuriant, 
ornate,  and  powdered  with  villas ;  and  it  consists  of 
prime  land,  and  is  traversed  eastward  and  westward 
by  the  Grand  canal.  At  Rilleen  is  an  extensive  and 
well-arranged  paper  manufactory;  and  within  the 
parish  is  a  glue  and  parchment  work.  The  anti- 
quities are  an  old  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 

church This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Chapelizod  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £130.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  332 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BALLYFERNON.    See  Balltparnon. 

BALLYFIN,  a  donative  chapelryin  the  parish  of 
Clonenagh,  barony  of  Maryborough,  4  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  It  has  no  defined  limits ;  and  is  not  sub- 
ject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  chapel  was  built 
m  1789,  by  means  of  a  bequest  of  unknown  amount, 
by  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  Pole,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Maryborough;  and  it  was  also  endowed  by  that 
bequest  with  £100  a-year  for  the  chaplain,  and  £26 
for  the  clerk  and  schoolmaster.  Lord  Maryborough 
pays  the  endowments,  and  appoints  the  chaplain. 
Sittings  in  the  ehapel,  150;  attendance  120.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  vicinity  has  2  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and  is  the  only  chapel  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Ballyfin.— The  de- 
mesne of  Ballyfin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapels,  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  central  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  a  name  to 
which  Irish  topography,  agriculture,  and  general 
improvement,  owe  much, — that  of  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
Bart.  The  estate  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
the  Crosbie  family,  who  became  Earls  of  Glandore, 
but  was  forfeited  in  the  17th  century  b^  Sir  John 
Crosbie,  Bart  It  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  Pole 
family,  and  descended  from  them  by  will  to  the  Hon. 
William  Wellesley,  who,  on  acceding  to  it,  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Pole,  and  who  subsequently 
was  ennobled.    Sir  Charles  Henry  Coote,  Bart.,  ac 


quired  the  estate  by  purchase;  and,  previous  to  1626, 
expended  upwards  of  £20,000  in  improving  the 
house  and  grounds.  The  mansion,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
is  interiorly  arranged  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cor- 
responding elegance.  The  plantations  stretch  away 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slopes  of  the  Slieve 
Bloomer  hills,  and  combine  with  those  of  Cappard, 
the  handsome  demesne  of  Joseph  Pigott,  Esq.,  to 
form  a  large  and  expressively  featured  expanse  of 
forest  scenery.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  at  a  time  when 
probably  not  a  thought  of  his  name  becoming  even- 
tually associated  with  Ballyfin  had  ever  crossed  his 
mind,  thus  described  it :  **  Ballyfin,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  is  situate  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  between  Cappard  and  the  gap  of  Glandine, 
from  which  latter  place  it  is  about  5  miles  distant. 
This  magnificent  demesne  contains  above  1,200  acres, 
all  walled  in.  There  are  two  capital  approaches 
from  the  Mountmelick  and  Maryborough  roads,  and 
a  back  approach  from  Mountrath.  That  from  Biary- 
borough  is  perhaps  laid  out  with  as  much  elegant  taste 
and  happy  design  as  can  be  seen ;  'tis  certainly  in  the 
grandest  style  possible.  The  approach  from  Mount- 
melick is  also  very  fine,  but  not  so  modern, — the 
former  being  but  lately  finished,  after  Mr.  Pole's 
own  design.  The  full-grown  timber,  and  the  view 
of  an  extensive  lake,  have  a  fine  effect.  This  lake, 
which  is  above  30  acres  in  area,  and  appears  to  cover 
a  much  greater  extent,  is  surrrounded  with  the 
grandest  screen  of  evergreens  and  forest  trees ;  the 
plantations  overtop  each  other,  as  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  favours  the  scene.  The  deer-park  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
deer  as  wild  as  nature."  [General  View  of  the 
Agriculture,  &c.  of  Queen's  co.  Dublin,  1801.] 

J3ALLYF0ILE,  Balltfotlr,  or  Polipucks, 
a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kinnalea, 
3  miles  south  by  west  of  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  7^  east-north-east  of  Kinsale,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area,  2,882  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,291 ;  in  1841,  1,311.  Houses  216.  The  surface 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  tolerably  good  arable 
land.  A  cove  or  creek,  called  Roberts  Cove,  in* 
dents  the  bluff  coast,  swords  occasional  shelter  to 


potato-boats,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  slate  quarry, 
has  long  been  obtained  of 
good  roofing  slates.'  ~  Near  this  inlet  stands  Brits- 


whence  a  large  supply  has  long 

good  roofing  slates.     Near  this  ii__. 

fieldtown,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  W.  Roberts,  Bart. 
— This  parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate  curacy,  and  at 
the  same  time  part  of  the  benefice  or  perpetual 
curacy  of  Tracton,  in  the  dia  of  Cork.  The  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £109  4s.  6d.,  and  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Shannon.  In  1834  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  41,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,310;  and  a 
hedge-school  had  on  its  books  13  boys  and  8  girls. 

BALLYFORAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Taughboy,  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaugbt.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suck,  at  the 
western  verge  of  the  county,  and  on  the  road  betweea 
Ballinamore  and  Athlone ;  and  is  5  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  former  town,  and  10  west-north-west  of 
the  latter.  Ballyforan  bridge  carries  the  highway 
across  the  Suck  into  co.  Galway.  Adjoining  the 
village  stands  CUureville,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Oon- 
ville  Ffrench.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  8,  first  Thurs- 
day of  April  O.  S.,  May  19.  July  6,  Sept.  19,  Oct. 
21,  and  third  Thursday  of  Dec  Pop.  returned  wiUi 
the  parish. 

BALLYFORAN,  one  of  a  chain  of  bogs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  iust  noticed,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  other  links  are  the  bogs  of 
Breagh-Beg  and  Derry.  The  three  bogs  have 
jointly  an  area  of  1,754  English  acres;  and  extend 
3i  miles  along  the  Suck  from  a  point  J  of  a  mile 
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louth  of  Ballyforan,  to  a  point  within  balf-a-mile 
of  Mount-Talbot.  They  are  very  wet,  and  average 
26  feet  in  depth.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£2,173  88.  2d. 

BALLY6AR,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killere- 
ran,  baron)^  of  Killian,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
stands  3  miles  north-east  of  Ballinamore,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Roscommon,  and  near  that  stretch  of  the 
river  Suck  which  is  embellished  with  the  demesnes 
of  Castle-Kelly,  Mount-Talbot,  and  Rookwood.  A 
disipensary  here  is  within  the  Ballinasloe  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  16,735  acres,  with  4,71 1 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £183  2s., 
expended  £127  3s.  8d.,  and  administered  to  1,572 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,363.     Houses  52. 

BALLYGARRET,  aRoman  Catholic  parish  in 
tb€  county  of  Wexford,  and  dio.  of  Ferns,  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Gorey.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLYGARTH,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  4  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Balbriggan,  Leinster.  Length,  1| 
mile ;  breadth,  #  of  a  mile ;  area,  799  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,96;  in  1841, 165.  Houses20.  One  moiety  of  the 
land  is  good ;  and  the  other  moiety  is  prime.  Bally- 
garth-house,  a  handsome  mansion,  is  the  seat  of 
Col.  Pepper;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  Corballis,  the 
seat  of  J  S.  Taylor,  Esq.  The  parish  lies  at  the 
embouchure  of  Nanny  Water Bally^arth  is  a  rec- 
tory and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Bieatb. 
Tithe  composition,  £62.  Gross  income,  £71  9s. ; 
nett,  £66  15s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rector 
resides  in  Kind's  co. ;  and  a  curate  resides  in  the 
contiguous  parish  of  Julianstown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  73;  and  there  was  neither  church,  glebe- 
house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYGARUFF,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Templetogher,  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.     Pop.,  in  1831,  72. 

BALLYGARVIN,  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  united  to  that  of  Douglas,  in  the  parish  of 
Carrigaline,  co.  Cork,  Munster.    See  Carrioaunb. 

BALLYGAWLEY,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Errigal-Keerogue,  barony  of 
Clogber,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  3|  miles  north-nortb- 
west  of  Augbnacloy,  12}  south-east  of  Omagh,  56 
west  bv  south  of  Belfast,  and  74^  north-north-west 
of  Dublin.  It  has  an  improving  and  a  comparatively 
neat,  clean,  and  prosperous  appearance ;  and  is  the 
site  of  a  neat  new  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
bouse,  some  schools,  a  large  distillery,  and  a  brewery. 
The  linen  manufacture,  as  in  most  of  the  Ulster 
towm,  engages  attention ;  and  a  manufiu:ture  of 
gloves  is  in  much  repute,  and  of  considerable  extent. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  5,  Sept.  2,  and  Nov.  2.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Clogher  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  21,797  acres,  with  10,692 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £121  12s., 
expended  £123,  and  made  4,360  dispensations  of 
medicine.  The  commencing  or  frontier  range  of 
the  central  tracts  of  mountain  and  moorland  which 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry,  rises  about  2  or  3  miles  north 
of  the  town ;  extends  from  west  to  east,  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  Ballygawley  Mountains.  Starbog 
spa  is  about  5  miles  distant.  Area  of  the  town, 
33  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  972;  in  1641,681.  Houses 
156.     See  Errigal-Keerogue. 

BALLYGEARY,  a  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Quay,  Kome  distance  south  of  Wexford  Harbour, 
CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  At  7  perches  from  high 
watermark,  it  has   a  depth  of  two  fiithoms,  with 


good  holding-gronnd,  complete  shelter,  and  scarcely 
any  tidal  current,  and  it  possesses  great  capability 
of  improvement.  Though  there  is  a  pier  at  New 
Quay,  where  most  of  the  ^ound  is  dry  at  low 
water,  and  the  shelter  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  boats  in  bad  weather,  no  pier  exists  in 
Ballygeary  creek. 

BALLYGELLY,  a  basaltic  cliff  and  headUnd  in 
the  parish  of  Camcastle,  4^  miles  north  by  west  of 
Larne,  barony  of  Upper  Glenarn,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  consists  of  basaltic  strata,  incipiently  columnar. 
The  rudely  formed  pillars  which  compose  the  strata 
measure  from  8  to  10  feet  between  the  ioints  ;  and, 
in  common  with  kindred  f  trata  along  the  whole  of 
the  Antrim  coast,  they  all  dip  towards  the  land. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  bold  and  periodically  insu- 
lated rock  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  stands  the  curious 
ruin  of  Carncasti^:  see  that  article.  A  view 
from  the  highway,  a  little  to  the  north,  has  the 
headland  as  a  prominent  feature,  and  is  extremely 
grand.  Ballygelly  appears,  in  that  view,  to  rise 
abruptly*  or  with  an  almost  mural  ascent  from  the 
sea;  while  the  shore  makes  a  large  semicircular 
sweep  from  its  base  by  Shaw's  castle,  and  forms  a 
magmiicent  estuary,  and  a  continuous  range  of  dark 
precipitous  hills,  called  the  Salagh  Braes,  constitute 
an  imposing  background. 

BALLYGIBBON,  a  parish  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Blunster. 
Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1  mile  ;  area,  3,294  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,074;  in  1841,  1,321.  Houses  219. 
The  sur&ce  lies  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  county, 
declines  to  the  west,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  inferior  land.  The  seats  are  Ballygibbon,  Buntis, 
and  Ballycapple. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Balltmacket  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  KUlaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £101  10s. 
9|d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

BALLYGLASS,  a  village  and  post  sUtion  on  the 
east  border  of  the  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
West  Port,  6i  miles  north-west  of  Hollvmount,  Si- 
south-east  of  Castlebar,  and  117i  west  by  north  (n 
Dublin.  A  dispensarv,  called  that  of  Ballyglass  and 
Balla,  is  within  the  Castlebar  Poor-law  union,  and 
has  a  district  of  37,154  acres,  with  1 1.888  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  in  1840^1,  it  received  £158  19s.,  ex- 
pended £158  9s.,  and  made  5,236  dispensations  of 
medicine.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYGOREY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
nascullv,  barony  of  Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  17  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  196.     Houses  2a 

BALLYGORMAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Cloncha,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  DonegsJ,  Ulster, 
Post-town,  Cam.  Pop.  about  250.  It  stands  near 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in 
Malin  Head,  and  is  the  most  northerly  village  in 
Ireland.  Near  it  are  a  signal-tower  and  a  small  har- 
bour and  pier. 

B  ALLYGORUM.     See  Balltourrum. 

BALLYGOURNEY,  an  alleged  parish  on  Um 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  3}  miles  south-east 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Bf unster.  Dr.  Beaufort  places 
it  in  this  position  on  his  map ;  and  Carlisle  and  Gor- 
ton cop^  Dim  as  to  its  position,  and  add  that  it  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £2  sterling ;  Gorton  further  stating  that  it 
is  part  of  the  corps  of  the  chantorship  ot  Cloyna 
cathedral,  valued  by  commutation  at  £500.  But  no 
trace  whatever  of  it  exists  in  any  of  our  authorttiei^ 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  general. 

BALLYGRANNY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
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Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  2  miles  south-east 
of  Colooney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Pop.  returned 
with  the  parish. 

B  ALLYGREG  AN,  or  Balltgriggan,  a  particle 
or  denomination  of  the  benefice  of  Wallstown,  and 
usually  included  in  the  parish  of  Wallstown,  barony 
of  Fermoy  and  dio.  of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Sec  Wallstown. 

BALLYGRIFFIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam,  ^^  miles  west  by  north  of  Cashel,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth, 
ii;  area,  2,862  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  l,3a3;  in 
1841,1,406.  Houses  230.  The  surface  lies  along 
the  river  Suir,  and  consists  partly  of  good  and 
partly  of  prime  land.  IJsheen  Abbey  is  the  seat  of 
Sir  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Bart. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Athassel  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £\9\  8s. 
7d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,448;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  50  boys  and  30  girls. 

BALLYGUB  (New),  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clonamery,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  24  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  222.     Houses  32. 

BALLYGUNN,  an  alleged  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Ida,  CO.  Kilkenny.  It  appears  to  be  the  parish  of 
Ballygurrum  [which  see] ;  and  seems,  by  mere 
mistake  of  several  topographists,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
different  parish. 

BALLYGUNNER,  a  parish  in  the  north-east  of 
the  barony  of  Gualtier,  IJ  mile  south-west  of  Pas- 
sage, CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  1^  mile; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  2,266  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  709; 
in  1841,  807.  Houses  123.  The  north-easteni  mar- 
gin is  washed  by  the  river  Suir,  where  it  begins  to 
form  the  estuary  of  Waterford  Harbour;  and  the 
land  throughout  the  interior  is  generally  good,  and 
three-fourths  arable. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ballinakill  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £64  8s.  Id.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £92  19s.  3d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Waterford  cathedral.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  17  Churchmen, 
15  Protestant  dissenters,  and  707  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from 
the  National  Board,  and  £2\  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  had  on  its  books  66  boys  and  35  girls.  In  1840, 
this  school  was  conducted  by  2  teachers,  and  had  on 
its  books  130  boys  and  87  girls. 

BALLYGURRUM,  or  Balltgorum,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  4\  miles  west 
by  south  of  New  Ro#s,  Leinster.  Length,  If  mile ; 
breadth,  1^;  area,  1,924  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  693  ; 
in  1841,  796.  Houses  125.  The  surface  consists  of 
middle-rate  land ;  and  is  traversed  northward  by  the 
road  from  Waterford  to  Innistiogue.     Within   the 

parish  is  a  hamlet  of  its  own  name This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Rossbercon 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £55 ;  glebe,  £-8.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
compounded  for  £110,  arc  impropriate,  and  belong 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  from  45  to 
50  children. 

BALLYHACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James  and  Dunbrody,  barony  of  Shelbourne,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinst4?r.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  opposite  Passage,  5|  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Fethard,  and  12  south-west 
of  Taghnion.  It  occupies  a  romantic  site  amidst  a 
line  of  bold  rocky  coast.  The  estuary  at  the  line 
between  it  and  Ptisf^age  is  about  half<a-mile  broad, 
forms  a  good  and  safe  roadstead  for  vessels  during  a 


storm,  and  has  long  been  crossed,  between  Ballyhack 
and  Passage,  by  a  regular  ferry.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  March  25,  July 
25,  Aug.  24.  and  Sept.  29.  **  Here,"  says  Archdall, 
"  we  find  a  commandery  which  belonged  to  the  grand 
priory  of  Kilmainham,  and  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  Kilcloghan."  Adjacent  to  the  village  is  Dun- 
brody Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Templemore.  The 
name,  Ballyhack,  is  alleged  by  some  writers  to  be 
"  a  corruption  of  BaWy-hake.  i.  e.  Hakes-town,  from 
the  quantity  of  that  fish  formerly  brought  for  sale  to 
this  market."  Area  of  the  vilhige,  11  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  258;  in  1841,  266.     Houses  54. 

BALLYHACKMORE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Hollywood,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  126.  Housci 
28. 

BALLYHAHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  KiU 
moylan,  barony  of  Shanid,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Area,  28  acres      Pop.,  in  1841,  196.     Houses  39. 

BALLYHAISE,  or  Ballthaydb,  a  small  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Castleterra,  barony  of  Upper 
Loughtee,  co.  Cavftn,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
Annalee  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Cavan  to 
Clones,  3  miles  north-north-east  of  Cavan,  aud  9^ 
south-south-west  of  Clones.  The  town  has  an  im- 
proving appearance,  a  considerable  weekly  market, 
and  annual  fairs  on  March  1,  May  18,  July  13,  Aug 
30,  Nov.  6,  and  Dec.  13.  The  market-house  is  an 
unique  edifice  of  its  class,  constructed  on  arches. 
Near  the  town  are  extensive  corn-mills.  Ballyhaise- 
house  stands  amidst  a  large  expanse  of  plantation, 
and  is  the  seat  of  W.  Humphreys,  Esq.  Near  it  is 
Lisnagowan-hou^e.  Area  of  the  town,  52  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  761;  in  1841,  704.  Houses  121.  See 
Castleterra. 

BALLYHALBERT,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  about  the  middle  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,011  acres,  3 
roods,  39  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,656.  Houses 
502.  The  land  is  generally  of  good  quality.  The 
principal  mansion  is  Echlinville.  The  village  of 
Ballybalbert  is  situated  on  the  coast,  9  miles  south 
by  east  of  Donaghadee.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  322;  in  1841,  361.  Houses  68.  The 
villagers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  herring.fishery ; 
and,  several  vears  ago,  had  5  carrying  sloops  and 
bounty  vessels,  14  smacks  and  wherries,  and  12 
yawls.  A  bay,  of  no  great  extent  of  indentation, 
sweeps  from  the  alternately  dry  and  submerged  ledge 
of  Wallace  Rock  on  the  north,  round  bv  the  site  of 
the  village,  to  a  headland  and  the  small  isle  called 
Bur  Island  on  the  south.  During  summer,  the  tish- 
ing.vessels  anchor  in  this  bay,  in  front  of  the  village; 
but  during  winter,  they  require  to  lie  haulea  up. 
**  Near  the  north  end  of  the  village,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  "are  some  rocks  on  the  shore,  at  a  place 
called  Ballyhemlan.  A  sm.ill  boat  harbour  was 
attempted  here  lately  by  the  inhabitants,  but  is  now 
ifl  total  ruin.  It  might  be  replaced  for  about  £250; 
or  rather  a  better  one,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
formed,  with  the  opening  on  the  south  side  of  the 
rock,  for  about  £300,  and  would  be  a  harbour  to 
leeward  for  a  few  boats,  when  the  road  of  Bally- 
balbert was  unsafe.  *  *  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  the  point  of  Bur  Isle  running  out  makes  a 
little  bay,  called  Sandyland,  which  is  rather  more 
inviting;  and  here  a  tolerable  pier  may  be  made: 
the  cost,  in  rough  stone,  will  be  about  £2,000,  to 
cover  an  extent  of  1 J  acre."  Near  the  village  stood 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  century,  by  Sir  John  de 
Courcy,  and  popularly  called  the  Black  Abljey. 
The  property  of  the  monastery,  consisting  of  three 
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to\\ni1and8,  besides  tithes,  &c.,  was  neized  by  the 
O' Neils,  passed  at  their  rebellion  to  the  crown,  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  Viscount  Claneboys,  passed 
from  the  latter  to  Lord  Ardes,  and,  in  1639,  was 
awarded  to  the  see  of  Armagh. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  in 
the  dio.  of  Down.  See  Andrew's  (St.).  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £1-29  7s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £77  10s. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £258  ISs., 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Annagh.  The 
other  ecclesiastical  and  the  school  statistics  are  re- 
turned in  cumulo  with  those  of  the  other  parishes  of 
the  benefice. 

BALLYHALE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
nabinch,  barony  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
"Waterford,  4  miles  south  of  Thomastown.  The 
village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Ossory,  presided  over  by  3  officiates, 
and  having  chapels  at  Ballyhale,  Kilkeasy,  New- 
market,  and  Higginstown.  See  Derrtnahincii, 
KiLKEAsv,  and  Auchaviller.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage. -24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  369;  in  1841,  807. 
Houses  59. 

BALLYHANE,  or  Ballyheak,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Carra,  4^  miles  south  -  south  -  west  of 
Castlebar.  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  4  miles  ; 
breadth,  8 ;  area,  7»674  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, 
— of  which  162  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,734;  in  1841,  4.082.  Houses  753. 
'J  he  land  is  partly  bog,  partly  productive  mountain, 
but  chiedy  good  tillage  and  pasturage  ground ;  and 
is  drained  by  the  Clauren,  a  tributary  of  the  Ayle. 
Oil  the  northern  border  is  Kilboyne-bouse,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley,  Bart.  The  hamlets  are 
Ballyhane  and  Aghadrinagh.  Fairs  are  held  on 
July  4,  and  Aug.  20.  The  road  from  Westport  to 
Ballinrobe  passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Burris- 
CARRA  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tiiam.  Tithe 
composition,  £165  The  church  of  the  benefice 
is  situated  in  Ballyhane ;  was  built  in  1812,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £5^53  16s.  1  Id.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits,  and,  having  been  nearly  overthrown 
by  a  violent  storm,  was  repaired  in  1816,  by  means 
ot  a  loan  of  £241  14s.  9d.  from  the  Board.  Sittings 
100;  attendance,  alwut  20.  The  Roman  CathoKc 
chap^'l  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,000  to  1,500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chupel  of  Castlebar.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8.5,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,922;  and  3  daily  schools  at  Driminraca-hill, 
Aghadrinagh,  and  Ballyhane  chapel, — the  "first  of 
which  was  aided  with  £80  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £2  VOs.  from  the  parish  priest, — were 
averagely  attended  by  about  160  or  170  children. 

BALLYIIASSIG,  an  abbreviated  name  of  Bal- 
Ll.vAiiAssiu :   which  sec. 

BALLYHAl'NIS,  a  village  or  small  market- 
town  in  the  parishes  of  Annagh  and  Bekan,  barony 
of  Co>tello,  CO.  Mayo,  and  9  miles  west  of  Castlerea, 
Connaught.  It  is  a  poor,  small,  mean-looking  place. 
Fairs  are  iR'ld  on  June  I,  July  2,  Sept-  22,  and  Oct. 
21).  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Cas- 
tlerea Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  68,474 
ants,  with  21,260  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-^0,  it 
received  £148,  expended  £148,  and  administered  to 
1.92.5  patients.  An  Augustinian  friary  was  built  in 
Ballyhauiiis,  and  largely  endowed  with  land<,  by  the 
family  of  De  Angelo  or  Nangle.  This  family  came 
to  Ireliind  with  Henry  II.  ;  and  they  afterwards 
took  the  iianie  of  Co-tello,  and  had  lar^e  possessions  • 
both  in  Co^tello  barony,  and  in  co.  Meath.  The  I 
remains  of  tlie  monastic  buildings,  as  they  stooil  40  ; 
years  ago,  con.-istcd  only  of  the  walls  of  the  church,  ' 


and  two  small  wings  separated  from  the  church,  and 
from  each  other  by  arches.  Beneath  the  eastern 
window  were  the  Dillon  arms,  under  a  crucifix ; 
and  in  the  vaults  were  interred  the  mortal  remains 
of  many  of  this  noble  fiunil^.  The  church,  the 
wings,  and  tJie  arches,  are  said  by  Dr.  M' Parian  to 
have  presented  a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  church 
of  Mojme  Abbey.  A  modern  house  was  built  some 
50  or  more  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  friary, 
and  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  a  monastery.  Area 
of  the  Annagh  section  of  the  town,  22  acres ;  of  the 
Bekan  section,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  of  the 
Annagh  section,  269;  of  the  Bekan  section,  84. 
Houses  in  the  respective  sections,  35  and  16. 

BALLYHAURA,  a  village  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  within  the  benefice  of 
Lisgoold,  and  about  8  miles  north  of  Buttevant,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYHAVEN,  a  roadstead  above  Portaferry 
in  Lough  Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Imme- 
diately before  it  is  a  sunken  rock,  **  to  avoid  which, 
the  sailor  must  bring  the  saddle  of  two  hills  which 
are  on  the  we^t  shore,  opposite  to  him,  and  then  he 
may  go  in  boldly ;  but  let  him  take  care  to  come  no 
nearer  than  in  four  fathom  water,  the  ground  being 
everywhere  foul  and  stony." 

B.\LLYHAYS.     See  Ballthaise. 

BALLYHEA,  or  Ballthat,  a  parish  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  and  partly  in  that  of  Orrery 
and  Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  parish  of  Charleville  or  Rathgoggan  ;  and  lies 
2^  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Charleville. 
Length,  4^  miles ;  breadth,  3}  ;  area,  4,836  acres, — 
of  which  2,438  acres  arc  in  Fermoy.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,540;  in  1841,  1,390.  Houses  198.  Pop.  of  the 
Fermoy  section,  in  1831,  772 ;  in  1841,  769.  Houses 
117.  The  land  in  both  sections  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  road  from  Charleville  to  Cork  tra- 
verses the  parish ;  and  is  overlooked  by  Castle- 
Harrison,  the  seat  of  Henry  Harrison,  Esq — Bally- 
hea  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  com- 
position, £400';  glebe,  £3  3s.  This  rectory  and 
the  vicarage  of  Charleville  or  Rathgoggan,  consti- 
tute the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Ballyhea.  See 
Charleville.  Length,  6^  miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop., 
in  ia31.  7,400.  Gross  income,  £650  78.  lid. ;  nett, 
£565  46s.  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Charleville ;  but  when,  or  at  what  cost,  it 
was  built,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  400; 
attendance  200.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
Charleville  and  Ardnageehy  are  mutually  united  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  and  at- 
tended by  respectively  5,000  and  1,500.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  15,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.573;  the  ProtestanU  of 
the  union  to  340,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7»270 ; 
2  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  were  attended  by  from 
40  to  105  children ;  and  17  daily  schools  in  the  union 
had  on  their  books  316  boys  and  185  girls. 

BALLYHEAN.     Sec  Ballyhane. 

B  ALLYHEIGUE,  a  promontory  and  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster. The  promontory  projects  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Shannon  ;  but  is  more  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Kerry  Head  :  which 
see.  Ballyheigue  bay  commences  at  this  promon- 
tory on  the  north,  and  extends  to  Tralee  bay  on 
the  south, — blending  with  that  bay,  or  being  very 
partiallv  separated  from  it  by  a  tiny  peninsula  and 
some  islets.  It  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  regarded 
as  9  miles  in  length,  and  about  3^  in  mean  indenta* 
tion.  The  strand  along  its  head  is  5^  miles  in 
length,  and  forms  an  agreeable  ride.  The  coast  it 
a  series  of  sand-hills,  so  overgrown  with  sedgy  graaa 
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as  to  resist  in  a  great  degree  the  destructive  action 
of  the  sea.  As  the  beach  is  flat,  and  westerly  winds 
send  up  treirendous  billows  and  breakers  from  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  Atlantic,  no  vessel  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  the  bay  can  live ;  yet  the 
northern  part  of  the  bay  is  the  deepest,  and  should 
be  preferred  by  mariners  who  find  themselves  unable 
to  steer  north  of  Kerry  Head.  Shipwrecks  almost 
necessarily  occur  in  this  perilous  bay ;  but,  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Loop  Head  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shannon, 
mariners  were  liable  to  mistake  Kerry  Head  for 
Loop  Head,  and  Ballyheigue  bay  for  the  Shannon, 
and  shipwrecks,  in  consequence,  were  distressingly 
frequent. 

BALLYHEIGUE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
extends  along  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  described 
in  the  preceding  article ;  and  is  about  4^  miles 
north. west  of  Ardfert,  and  14  west-south-west  of 
Listowel.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ballyheigue, 
Drumgower,  Coumdeeht,  and  Tiershanaghan. 
Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  11,261  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,766;  in  1841,  4,795.  Houses  757. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,138.  Houses 
654.  The  land  is  partly  good  tillage  and  pasture 
ground,  and  partly  mountainous  and  waste.  The 
village  of  Ballyheigue  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  bay,  3}  miles  east  by  south 
of  the  extremity  of  Kerry  Head.  Its  houses  are 
scattered;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  curious 
Danish  raths.     Area,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,28*2. 

Houses  44 Ballyheigue  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe 
composition.  £290  158.  4&d. ;  glebe,  £40.  Gross  in- 
come,  £330  15s.  4|^d. ;  nett,  ^204  5s.  S^d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1814,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9i.  2|d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  70 ;  attendance  48.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Killurey,  and  Nattags.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  96,  amd  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3,984 ;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of 
which  received  an  annual  grant  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  hail  on  their  books  324  bovs 
and  198  girls.  In  1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Boulinshere,  had  on  their  books  139  ooys 
and  94  girls,  and  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£15  and  £12  from  the  National  Board. 

BALLYHEMICK,  a  seat  on  the  river  Awbeg, 
north  of  Castletown-Roche,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Near  the  house  were  discovered,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  several  quite  gigantic  human  bones, 
and  a  singularly  large  human  skull. 

BALLYHENDON,  an  estate  within  2  miles  of 
Ferraoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster;  remarkable  for  con- 
taining sets  of  curious  ancient  subterranean  cham- 
bers, in  which  have  been  found  charcoal,  ox-bones, 
and  fragments  of  querns.  These  chambers  usually 
vary  from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter;  have  a  form 
between  the  oval  and  the  circle;  occur  in  sets  or 
series ;  and  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
hiding-places  of  the  Danes.  As  chambers  of  the 
same  kind  occur  in  rather  more  remarkable  positions 
in  Carrigtohill,  we  reserve  further  notice  of  them 
for  our  article  on  that  parish.     See  Carrigtohill. 

BALLYHENRY,  a  roadstead  on  the  east  side  of 
Lough  Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  that  large  and  singular  marine 
inlet,  where  vessels  escape  the  strong  current  which 
sweeps  the  Lough. 

BALLYHEOGUE,  or  Ballthogue,  a  parish  in 
the  baronies  of  Bantry  and  West  Shelmalier,  5^ 
miles  south  by  west  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wexford, 


Leinster.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  1.  Area  of 
the  Bantry  section,  2,780  acres ;  of  the  Shelmalier 
section,  1,490  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
928;  in  1841,  997-  Houses  171.  Pop.  of  the 
Bantry  section,  in  1831, 491 ;  in  1841, 555.  House<) 
97.  The  surface  extends  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Slaney ;  is  traversed  northward  by  one  of  the 
roads  from  Wexford  to  Enniscorthy ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unimportant  area  of  bog  and  wood- 
land, consists  of  good  ground.  Belle vue,  the  pro- 
perty of  Anthony  Cliffe,  Esq.,  overlooks  the  Slaney» 
and  is  a  highly  improved  seat. — This  parish  is  an 
impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  KiL- 
lurin  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Ferns.  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  though  impropriate,  have  been  conferred 
on  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice,  and  are  com- 
pounded for  ^135  13s.  lO^d.  The  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  chapel  at  Galbally  has  an  attendance  of  from  500 
to  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  Bree  chapel  in  Clonmore.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  897 ;  &nd  3  hedge-schools  at  Gal- 
bally,  Ballyheogue,  and  Ballvmorris,  were  aver- 
agely  attended  by  about  65  children.  In  1840,  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Galbally,  had  on 
their  books  68  boys  and  62  girls,  and  were  salaried 
with  respectively  ^14  and  £11  from  the  National 
Board. 

BALLYHIGHL AND,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Tullaghonoho,  not  fiir  from  Killeshandra,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  on  May  21 .    Pop.  not  specially  returneo. 

BALLYHIGHLAND,  a  seat andamimng locality 
at  or  near  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of 
Bantry  and  Scare walsh,  and  2  miles  east  of  the  vil* 
lage  of  Killane,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  seat  is 
the  property  of  John  Howlen,  Esq. ;  and  lead  mines 
in  its  vicinity  were  worked,  abandoned,  and  a  few 
years  ago  re-opened. 

BALLYHOE,  a  lake  on  the  boundary  between 
CO.  Meath,  Leinster,  and  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  3^  miles  north  of  Drumcondra,  close  to 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry ;  and  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Lagan.  ^  The  country 
around,  though  prevailingly  hilly,  is  broken  and 
varied  with  meadows,  marshes,  bogs,  and  loughleta. 
In  1539,  a  battle  was  fought  here  by  the  English 
under  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Ulster  Irish  under  O'NeiL 

BALLYHOGUE.     See  Balltheooub. 

BALLYHOLM,  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Bel- 
fast Lough,  1  mile  east-north-east  of  Bangor,  barony 
of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  1,000  yards  wide* 
and  800  yards  long.  Its  bottom  is  dean  sand ;  and 
its  sides  are  low  slate  rock.  Though  it  has  ^ood 
anchorage,  its  shores  are  so  shallow  and  so  destitute 
of  a  place  of  shelter,  that  the  only  craft  found  upon 
it  are  2  or  3  yawls.  On  the  west  side  is  a  small 
landing-place  for  a  boat  which  might  be  cleared,  but 
could  not  aflford  shelter.  "  On  the  opposite  slde,- 
near  Ballycormick  Point,"  reports  Mr.  Nimmo,  **  a 
boat  harbour  may  be  formed  about  60  fathoms  long, 
10  wide,  with  6  feet  water,  between  two  rocky 
ledges,  by  clearing  the  creek,  and  filling  the  gaps  of 
the  ledge  to  seaward  with  stone,  so  as  to  tbrm  a 
rough  breakwater  about  5  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide, 
which,  for  200  feet  long  in  various  portions,  may  co^t 
£  100.  There  will  be  only  7  feet  water  at  high- water 
springs,  and  5  feet  at  neaps  in  this  creek." 

BALLYHOO  LEY,  or  Aohultie,  a  parish,  con- 
taining a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  5,253  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,297 ; 
in  1841,  2,337.  Houses  374.  The  village  of  Bally, 
hooley  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  4 
miles  west  by  north  of  Fermoy,  on  the  road  tbenea 
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to  Doneraile.  Area,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  533; 
in  1841,  418.  Houses  67-  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Fermov  Poor-law  union ;  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  which  the  Commissioners  obtained 
no  statistic  returns.  The  present  parish-church,  the 
remains  of  a  former  one,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
and  extensive  castle  of  the  Roches,  all  crown  a  rock 
at  the  village ;  and,  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  they  form  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil,  and  give  a  fine  relief  to  the  mas- 
sive richness  of  surrounding  woods  which  overhang 
the  winding  course  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the 
Nttgle  mountains  rises  behind  the  village,  extensively 
sheeted  with  wood,  and  anciently  covered  with  still 
greater  expanse  of  forest,  called  the  forest  of  Bally- 
hooley,  from  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  Roches. 
This  castle,  after  the  forfeiture  of  its  original  own- 
ers, passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Aid- 
worth.  Convamore,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lis- 
towel, stands  on  the  Blackwater,  flings  embellishment 
over  much  of  the  parish,  and  reciprocates  groupings 
of  scenery  with  the  hills,  and  lands,  and  woods,  and 
hinuous  vale  around  it.  Excepting  a  small  propor- 
tion of  coarse  mountain  ground,  the  whole  parochial 
area  consists  of  good  land ;  and  it  possesses  so  varied 
and  expressive  a  contour  as  to  be  almost  everywhere 
richly  scenic.  Mr.  Brewer,  speaking  of  Convamore, 
8ays,  '*  This  very  handsome  mansion  is  of  recent 
erection,  and  is  highly  ornamental  to  the  fine  scenery 
amidst  which  it  is  placed.  The  view  from  the  front 
of  the  house  is  truly  admirable.  Here  the  Black- 
water  is  seen  winding  through  noble  masses  of  wood, 
and  conducting  the  eye  to  the  picturesque  spectacle 
of  a  decayed  castle  seated  on  a  lofty  eminence  upon 
the  border  of  the  waters.  Whilst  the  views  from 
the  grounds  are  thus  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  abounds  in  objects  calcu^ 
lated  to  gratify  the  admirer  of  the  arts.  The  col- 
lection of  paintings  here  reposited  is,  we  believe, 
unrivalled  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  ranks  among 
the  best  in  Ireland." — Ballyhooley  is  a  rectory  in  the 
<lio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £468;  glebe, 
£,57  1*2-.  id.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of 
KiLLATHT  [which  scc]  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ballyhooley,  and  the  corps  of  the  prebend  of  Ag- 
hultie.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  3^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
n,699.  Gross  income,  £675  123.  4d. ;  nett,  £556  14s. 
5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1774,  at  the  cost  of  £553  168.  lid.  Sittings  160; 
attendance  35.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Castletown.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  68,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,346; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  81,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,764;  and  4  daily  schools  in  the  union, 
3  of  which  were  in  Ballyhooley,  and  1  in  Killatby, 
had  on  their  books  146  boys  and  69  girls.  Two  oif 
the  Ballyhooley  schools  were  nominally  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  and  in  receipt  of  £20  each 
from  local  subscriptions.  In  1840,  these  two  schools 
were  salaried  with  respectively  £12  and  £10  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  their  bookg  217  boys  and  150 
giris. 

B  ALLYHORNAN,  a  small  bav  and  a  fishing  vil- 
lage about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  barony  of  Lecale, 
ro.  Down,  Ulster.  The  village  stands  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay.  A  small  pier  has  been  erected  here  by  a 
corn  merchant  for  his  own  accommodation,  but  is 
sulficient  only  for  a  vessel  of  small  tonnage.  The 
fi>hiiig-boats  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Pop.  not 
s|KM'iallv  returned. 

BALLYIIOWARD,  an  alleged  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Pubblcbricn,  and  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 


Limerick,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Three  topogrs* 
phical  writers  call  it  '*  one  of  the  eight  parishes  which 
constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Limerick.*' 
As  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  either  the  civil  or  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  relative  to  parishes,  it  is 
probably  a  to  wnland  in  one  of  the /our  parishes  which 
constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery, — roost  probably 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary. 

BALLYHOWEL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Drumlace,  2}  miles  north  of  Lough  Clean,  and  4| 
south-west  of  Manor-Hamilton,  barony  of  Droma- 
haire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  Pop.  not  specially 
retunied. 

BALLYHUSKARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ballaghkeen,  2^  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Ballaghkeen  and  Ballinamitddaoh  : 
which  see.  Length,  4}  miles;  breadth,  2^;  area, 
7,948  acres, — of  which  25  acres  are  in  the  villages. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,487;  in  1841,  2,874.  Houses  516. 
The  surface  declines  to  the  west;  and  consists  in 
general  of  prime  land.  The  highest  ground  is  on 
the  east  border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  293  feet. 
The  principal  residences  are  Annfield,  Ballycoursey, 
and  Cooladuff. — This  parish  is  a  rectory ;  and  also 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
rectory  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary*s, 
Enniscorthy:  see  Enniscorthy.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £547  13s.  5d.;  glebe,  £40.  The  perpetual 
curacy  is  a  separate  benefice.  Stipend  payable  by 
the  incumbent  of  Enniscorthy,  who  also  is  patron, 
£75 ;  nett  income,  £55.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1831,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  80. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Ballincarry  and 
Glanbryan  are  attended  by  respectively  2,000  and 
1,400 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  datholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  united  to  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Eder- 
mine.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  159 
Churchmen,  14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,375 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school,  superintended 
by  the  perpetual  curate,  was  attended  by  20  boys 
and  16  girls;  and  5  daily  schools  were  all  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  and  were  averagely  attended  in  sum- 
mer by  185  children. 

BALLYINGLY,  or  Ballinglt,  a  parish  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  West  Shelmalier,  6 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  I^  mile;  breadth,  1  ;  area, 
765  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 204 ;  in  1841, 221.  Houses 
40.  The  surface  consists  of  second-rate  land,  and  is 
drained  along  the  western  boundary  by  the  rivulet 

which  enters  the  head  of  Bannow  Harbour This 

parish  is  an  appropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  HoRETOWN  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
The  tithes  belonging  to  the  curate  are  compounded  for 
£10  128.  3|d.,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  for  £21  4s. 
74d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  diocesan. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  only  one  exception, 
were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYJAMESDUFF,  a  quoad  aacra  parish, 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Castleraghan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  comprehenm 
portions  of  the  quoad  civiiia  parishes  of  Castleragbm, 
kildrumferton,  Denn,  and  Lurgan.  Length,  2^ 
miles;  breadth,  2^;  area,  4,739  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,227.  The  surface  consists  in  general  ot  light 
land ;  declines  to  the  south ;  is  drained  by  hMd- 
streams  of  the  Shannon's  aflSuent,  the  Inny  ;  and  is 
traversed  north -north- westward  by  the  road  fron 
Dublin  to  Cavan. — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Oroaa 
income,  £80 ;  nett,  £65.  The  incumbents  of  the  4 
parishes,  parts  of  which  are  included  in  the  limttar 
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nominate  the  curate  in  rotation,  and  pay  his  stipend 
in  proportions.  The  church  was  built,  in  1834,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,125 ;  of  which  ^6900  were  gifted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £225  raised  by 
private  subscription.  Sittings  240;  attendance  150. 
A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  2  Wesleyan 
meeting-houses,  have  each  an  attendance  of  100.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,250 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  cha[>els  of  Castleraghan  and  Munter- 
connaught.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  the  Lurgan 
section  consisted  of  252  Roman  Catholics, — ^the 
Kildrumferton  section,  483  Roman  Catholics, — the 
Denn  section,  88  Churchmen,  43  Presbyterians,  and 
759  Roman  Catholics, — the  Castleraghan  section,  193 
Churchmen,  144  Presbyterians,  and  1,425  Roman 
Catholics, — the  whole  quoad  sacra  parish,  281 
Churchmen,  187  Presbyterians,  and  2,919  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  at  Ranson  in  Kil- 
drumferton, 2  hedge-schools  at  Lackenmore  and 
Lackenduff  in  Denn,  and  2  daily  schools  at  Bally- 
jamesduff  and  Remonan  in  Castleraghan,  had  on 
their  books  316  boys  and  243  girls.  The  Remonan 
school  was  salaried  \vith  £36  Ids.  6d.  a-year  from 
Lord  Farnham. 

The  town  of  Ballyjajiksduff  stands  in  the 
Castleraghan  section  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  old 
road  from  Virginia  to  Cavan,  5  miles  north-west  of 
Virginia,  11  south-south-east  of  Cavan,  44  north- 
west of  Dublin,  and  92  south-west  by  south  of  Bel- 
fast. It  is  a  post-town,  and  has  a  weekly  market. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  7,  July  17,  Oct.  26,  and 
Dec.  24.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Oldcastle 
Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  comprising  an 
area  of  6,988  acres,  with  4,444  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £74  15«.  6d.,  expended  £72, 
and  administered  to  1,283  patients.  In  1842,  the 
Ballyjamesduff  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,674, 
circulated  £9,455  in  2,312  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £2  19s.  Id. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £37,493 
in  9,781  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £323  28.  2d., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £139.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  town  is  a  spacious  lake.  Coals  were, 
some  time  ago,  raised  in  the  vicinity  by  Alderman 
Be  van.  Area  of  the  town,  28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
863;  in  1841»  1.071.     Houses  167. 

BALLYKEAN,  or  Kflleight,  a  parish  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Geashill,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Upper  Philipstown,  3^  miles  north  by  west  of  Port- 
arlington.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  The  Philipstown 
section  contains  the  village  of  Cloneygown  :  which 
see — Length  of  that  section,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3J; 
area,  12,201  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches.  The  Geas- 
hill  section  lies  detached  3  miles  to  the  west.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  l^mile;  area,  711  acres,  2  roods, 
24  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,415;  in 
1841,  2,445.  Houses  411.  Pop.  of  the  Geashill 
section,  in  1831,  144;  in  1841,  147.  Houses  24. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Philipstown  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  2,113;  in  1841,  2,118.  Houses  358. 
The  land  is  variously  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  consists  of  bog:  see  next  article. 
Its  declination  is  to  the  south-east  The  chief  resi- 
dences  are  Cloneygown,  Woodfield,  Bloomville,  Agb- 
anvilla.  Retreat,  and  Finter.  There  are  ruins  of  two 
eld  castles. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £132;  glebe,  £'20.  Gross  income,  £152; 
nett,  £137  178.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectory  of  the  parish,  with  £264  of  tithe  composi- 
tion, is  a  sinecure  in  the  possession  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical incumbent.  The  church  was  built,  in  1827,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,107  13s.  lOd.,  partly  lent,  but  chiefly 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.     Sittings 


200;  attendance  85.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1,050;  and,  isi  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  Killeigh 
and  Ballinegan  chapels  in  Geashill.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  264,  and  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics  to  2,029 ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  388  children ;  and  4  dailv  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  sub- 
scription, had  on  their  books  107  boys  and  71  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  of  45  boys 
and  43  girls  at  Cloneygown,  and  aided  it  with  £i2 
a-year;  and,  in  the  same  year,  they  granted  £60 
12s.  6d.,  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up^  of  a 
school  at  Raheerk 

BALLYKEAN,  a  bog  chiefly  in  the  above  par- 
ish. King's  CO.,  Leinster.  Area,  1 ,822  English  acres. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  limestone  gravel 
ridge  which  extends  from  Rapheston  to  Ballinakill, 
and  separates  it  from  Mount  Lucas  bog;  on  the 
east,  by  the  hills  of  Toreen  and  Kylebeg,  which 
separate  it  from  Clonsast  bog;  on  the  south,  by  a 
patch  of  grassy  bog  which  is  traversed  by  Ennaghan 
mill-race,  and  separates  it  from  Moanvaghan  bog; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  high  grounds  of  Ballykean 
and  Rapheston.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  20  feet; 
and  contains  but  one  quagmire.  Its  highest  point 
lies  3  feet  below  the  summit-level  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  261  feet  above  the  level  of  high  \vater  in 
Dublin  bay ;  and  its  lowest  point  lies  39  feet  below 
the  summit-level  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £2,455. 

BALLYKEERAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  and  on  the  north-west  verge  of  the  barony 
of  Brawney,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  at 
the  debouch  of  a  rivulet  into  Lough  Killymore,  24 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Athlone,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Ballymaiion.  It  is  a  poor  place.  Popi 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYKEEROGUE.  See  Balltcarogite  and 
Ballykurogue. 

B ALLYKELLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tarn- 
laght-Finlagan,  barony  of  Kenought,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  stands  2^  mites  soutb-west  of 
Newtown-Limavaddy,  on  the  road  thence  to  Lon- 
donderry. It  has  a  handsome  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house; and  a  singularly  well-supported  school. 
**  Here,"  says  Carlisle,  **is  a  charter  school  for  50 
boys,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  in  1752.  The 
farm  consists  ot  29  Irish  acres,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bog,  which  is  holden  under  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  who  derive  under  the  family  of  tfae 
Beresfords,  tenants  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fishmongers.  According  to  the  Report  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education, .  Bally- 
kelly  charter  school  appears  to  be  very  well  situated 
for  a  large  establishment;  the  house  might  be  easily 
added  to,  and  £1,000  would  give  full  accommoda- 
tion to  150  boys.  The  country  is  plentiful,  the 
linen  trade  flourishing,  a  wealthy  yeomanry,-  aod 
many  resident  clergymen  very  near  it ;  the  churdi  k 
close  to  it;  and  the  situation  of  the  school  is  healthy.** 
In  1834,  the  school  was  in  operation,  not  for  boys 
only,  but  also  for  girls ;  and  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  grammar  to  112  boys; 
and  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework  to 
100  girls.  Its  means  and  method  of  support  are  *'  a 
house  from  the  Fishmongers'  Company  of  London, 
and  school  rates  of  3s.  a-quarter  for  each  of  the  chH- 
dren  educated,  one-half  paid  by  the  Company,  and 
one-half  by  the  parents  if  able,  and  the  entire  by  tlio 
Company  if  not."  Drummond,  the  residence  of  A. 
Sampson,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,. 
stands  at  the  village.  Walworth  Wood,  part  of  tiie 
Company's  estate,  and  having  in  its  demesne  the 
remains  of  a  castle  which  the  Company  erected  Im 
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1010,  is  situated  a  brief  distance  to  the  soutb.west, 
aiid  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson. 
Area  of  the  village,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  290; 
in  1841  321.  Houses  54.  See  Tamlaght-Fin- 
laga:?. 

BALLYKENNEDY,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Ahoghill,  2  miles  south-west  of  Ballyinena,  and  20 
north-west  of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, Ulster.  Area,  about 
200  Irish  acres.  The  soil  is  loose  and  improvable, 
very  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  too  light  for  raising 
wheat.  Tlie  river  Maine  separates  the  north-east 
border  from  the  townlands  of  Galgorm  and  TuUagh- 
garly,  and  frequently  overflows  its  banks.  Bally- 
keunedy  extort-*  this  separate  notice  on  account  of 
being  the  site  of  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Grace- 
hill,  and  of  having  given  name  to  the  predecessor  of 
Gracelull  village,  previous  to  the  settlement  being 
formed.     See  AnoGiiiLL  and  Gracehill. 

B  ALLYKEOGUE,  an  alleged  parish  in  co.  Wex- 
ford,  but  in  reality  the  misprinted  name  of  the  par- 
i>h  of  Bally iiEOGUE  :  which  see. 

B  ALL YKETT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilrush, 
barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands 
2  miles  north  of  Kilrush  town,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Elnli^tymon.  Fairs  are  held  on  Thursday  before 
Whitsunday,  July  4,  Aug.  17,  and  Dec.  \.  Pop. 
not  spcciallv  returned. 

BALLYklLCASH,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tireragh,  about  4  miles  south-west  of 
Aughris  Head,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  lies  along 
a  rivulet  which  falls  into  Slate  Quarry  harbour,  and 
is  stragglingly  and  very  irregularly  edificed.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned.     See  Ballthinney. 

BALLYKILCAVIN,  a  demesne,  about  3  miles 
south-south-west  of  Athy,  near  the  boundary-line 
between  co.  Kildare  and  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  Bart.,  is  an 
old  and  ornamental  edifice ;  but  the  grounds,  from 
their  extent  and  variety,  their  high  culture,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  plantations,  render  the  demesne 
one  of  the  most  pleading  in  the  two  counties. 

BALLYKINE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South 
Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Area,  11,054 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,634;  in  1841,  2,755.  Houses 
433.  "An  abbey,"  says  Archdall,  **  was  founded 
here  by  a  brother  of  St.  Kievin, — probably  St.  Da- 
gan  ;  and  the  seat  of  Mr.  Whaley,  called  Whaley 
Abbey,  has  been  erected  on  the  ancient  site."  This 
alleged  abbey  of  "  a  brother  of  St.  Kievan.'*  had,  in 
all  likelihood,  about  the  same  claim  to  a  really  mo- 
nastic character  as  WhaUy  Abbey.  Even  the  latter 
is  now  in  ruins ;  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  W^haley, 
resides  in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  vicinity.  The  site 
is  near  the  village  of  Ballinaclash.  See  Ballina- 
CLA8II,  Rathdru3I,  and  Acghrim.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parochial  surface  \&  moorish  and  waste. 
The  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  1,318  feet. 
The  hamlets  are  Aughrim,  Ballinaclash,  and  Mac- 
reddin — This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  treated  as  one 
of  four  denominations,  which  constitute  the  pahsh  of 
Rathdrum:  see  that  article. 

BALLYKINLER,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Le- 
rale,  2  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Clough,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  Area,  2,039  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
793.  Houses  133.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Dun- 
drum  Harbour,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Dundrum  to  Downpatrick.  An  extensive  rabbit- 
warren  occurs  on  the  shore. — This  parish  is  a  wholly 
impropriate  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Down. 

BALLYKNOCKAN,  or  Balltnocken>  a  vil- 
lage  in  the  parish  of  Fennagh,  barony  of  Elast  Idrone, 
vo.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1(19;  in  1841,  17(>.     Houses  32. 

BALLYKUROGIE,   or   Ballykekrogce,  an 


old  castle,  I  ^  mile  north  of  Dunbrody,  barony  of 
Shelbourne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Roger  de  Sutton,  a 
British  knight,  who,  in  1169,  followed  Robert  Fitz- 
stephen  and  Hervey  de  Montmorency  into  Ireland. 
He  obtained  from  Montmorency  a  grant  of  land» 
near  Dunbrody,  and  was  a  subscribing  witness  Uy 
one  of  the  charters  of  Dunbrody  Abbey.  His  name 
still  survives  in  his  posterity,  and  was  imposed  on 
both  the  castle  and  the  lands.  The  castle  was  built 
with  flankers  and  a  bawn,  and  its  existing  ruins  are 
of  considerable  extent. 

BALLYLAGHAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Strade,  barony  of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  rivulet  Guishden,  1^  mile  above  that 
stream's  debouch  into  Lough  Conn,  and  2  miles  south 
of  Foxford,  on  the  road  thence  to  Bullinrobe.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYLANDERS.     See  Ballinlanderb. 

BALLYLANEEN,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  de- 
tached or  southern  district  of  the  barony  of  Upper- 
third,  but  now  in  the  barony  of  Decies- without- 
Drum,  about  1 1  miles  west  of  Waterford,  co.  Wa- 
terford,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Bon- 
MAHON,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Kilmacthomas  : 
sec  these  articles.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  2; 
area,  6,315  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,811;  in  1841, 
5,153.  Houses  025.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
ia3l,  2,491;  in  1841.  2,718.  Houses  397.  The 
surface  extends  from  Kilmacthomas  on  the  north,  to 
the  sea  on  the  south  ;  and  is  traversed  from  end  to- 
end  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  by  the  river 
Mahon.  Several  acres  are  turbary,  about  80  are 
meadow,  about  1,300  are  under  tillage,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  all  in  pasture.  The  general  quality  of 
the  soil  is  light  The  cove  of  BalTydivane  and  the 
strands  of  Bonmahon  afford  large  supplies  of  sea- 
weed and  calcareous  sand  manures.  Copper  and 
lead  ere  appear  to  abound  on  the  coast ;  and  about 
30  years  ago  they  began,  but  with  unpromising  re- 
sults, to  be  mined.  Three  roads  traverse  the  parish 
westward,  and  are  each  carried  over  the  Mahon  by 
a  bridge.  The  principal  mansion  is  Seafield,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Anthony. — This  parish  is  a  vic4irage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Stradbauly  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Lismore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  Je300,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  10s. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  the  Rev.  D.  Hall.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1 ,200 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Stradbally  and  Faha.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  126,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3.638 ;  and  &  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  271  boys  and  97  girls.  In  1840,  one  of  the 
schools  was  taken  into  connection  with  the  National 
Board. 

BALLYLANE,  a  small  island  near  Sline  Head^ 
barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught 

BALLYLANNAN.    See  Ballylennan. 

BALLYLARKIN^  a  parish  in  the  barony  o€ 
Cranagb,  1}  mile  south-west  of  Freshford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  l^; 
area,  1,394  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  243;  in  1841,  264. 
Houses  44%  The  surface  declines  to  the  east,  ap- 
proaches to  within  2  miles  of  the  Nore,  and  consists 
in  general  of  fertile  land. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £30  1 5s.  4Ad ,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£61  10s.  O^d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapt«r  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  who 
usually  leased  them  to  the  vicar  at  £9  a-year.  But 
the  incumbency  of  the  vicarage  was  suspended  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act; 
and  the  vicar  of  Aghour  was  employed  as  a  curate 
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for  the  occasional  duties  of  the  parish,  at  a  stipend 
of  £10.  Ill  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  10, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  237;  and  there  was 
neither  glebe-house,  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

B ALL YLE AGUE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clontuskert,  and  on  the  eastern  verge  ot  the  ba- 
rony of  South  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  Shannon ;  is  connected  bj 
a  bridge  of  9  arches  with  Lanesborough;  and  b  often 
regarded  as  so  identified  with  that  town  as  to  possess 
no  right  to  a  name  of  its  own.  In  1832,  it  consisted 
of  43  thatched  cabins,  5  cabins  without  chimneys,  2 
thatched  houses  of  two  stories,  2  new  cottages  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  1  long  cottage  ornee.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Roscommon  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  29,705  acres,  with  10,452 
inhabitants;  and.  in  1839-40,  its  receipts  were  £130, 
and  its  expenditure  £114.  The  Commissioners 
complain  of  it  as  comparatively  inefficient.  Area  of 
the  village  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,278.  Houses  41. 

BALLY-LEAN-CLIATH.  the  ancient  name  of 
Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  A  literal  trans- 
lation is,  *  the  town  of  the  harbour  of  wickerwork  ;* 
and  a  free  translation,  *  the  town  of  the  fishing  har- 
bour.' Wickerwork  wiers  for  catching  fish  were 
anciently  in  general  use  on  the  coast ;  and  owing, 
perhaps,  to  their  being  numerous  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey.  they  suggested  the  designation  of  the 
humble  fishing-village,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  subsequent  metropolis.  Ciiath,  or  cliabtfi,  fre- 
quently forms  part  of  the  names  of  places  which  had 
tishing  wiers. 

BALLYLENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  southern  cor- 
ner or  extremity  of  the  barony  of  West  Shelmalier, 
7j  miles  south-west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Fooks- 
MiLLS :  which  see.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  }  ; 
area.  2,493  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  733;  in  1841,  710. 
Houses  122.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
660.  Houses  111.  The  surface  has  a  southern  ex- 
posure, consists  of  second-rate  land,  and  is  drained 
by  the  rivulet  which  enters  the  head  of  Bannow 
Harbour.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Bannow  tra- 
verses the  interior,  and  is  overlooked  by  Rosegar- 

land,  the  seat  of  F.  Leigh,  Esq This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Horetown 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £60,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £114  68.  6^d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  48,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  698 ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYLICREY,  a  small  harbour  formed  by 
fhe  estuary  or  embouchure  of  the  Ouvane  rivulet, 
at  the  head  of  Bantr^  bay,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  Rmdisart-castle  ;  and  a  brief  way 
up  the  Quvane  are  the  seats  of  Ballylickey  and 
Laharan,  E.  and  S.  Hutchins,  Esqrs. 

BALLYLIFFIN,  a  village  in  the  parUh  of  Oon- 
many,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  stands  near  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  island  of 
Doagh,  4  miles  west  of  Cam,  and  communicates 
with  that  town  by  a  road  along  the  south  side  of  the 
bay  of  Streabreaga.  Fairs  are  held  in  this  seques- 
tered place  on  Jan.  1 ,  March  24,  June  29,  and  Oct. 
10.  Area  of  the  village,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
193.     Houses  35. 

BALLY  LIN  AN,  or  Baxltltnan,  a  village  or 
small  town  in  the  parish  of  Rilleban,  barony  of  Bal- 
lyadams,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Kilkenny,  3  miles  south-west  of  Athy.  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  describing  it  in  1801,  says,  "  The 
only  good  dwelling-house  in  the  town  is  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Grace,  who  had  a  cotton  factory,  where 


thicksets  were  manufactured,  about  4  ^ears  ago, 
but  it  is  now  discontinued."  The  village  still 
presents  a  poor  appearance;  yet  possesses  interest 
firom  some  antiquarian  associations.  On  the  north 
side  of  it  are  the  house  and  plantations  of  Rahin,  the 
seat  of  the  Weldon  family,  the  town's  proprietors ; 
a  family  who  are  reputed  to  have  settled  here  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  or  upwards  of  a  century  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  Ball^linch  family  of  Grace 
from  CO.  Kilkenny  to  this  vicinity.  In  1786,  some 
peasants  dug  up,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
an  urn  containing  a  great  number  of  small  silver 
coins,  all  believed  to  bear  reference  to  Irish  kings 
and  chieftains  between  the  years  862  and  900.  An 
account  of  these  coins  is  given  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Society,  and  in  Gough's  Edition 
of  Camden*s  Britannia;  and  several  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. Within  view  of  the  village,  and  crowning  a 
hill  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  ruins  of  Bally« 
adams-castle.  See  Balltadams.  Area  of  the 
village,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 533 ;  iu  1841,  445. 
Houses  89. 

B ALLYLINCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  a  short  way  west  of  Thomastown,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Area,  1,167  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  298; 
in  1841,  319.  Houses  48.  A  notice  of  the  ornate 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  surface  would  needlessly  an- 
ticipate our  article  on  the  noble  demesne  of  Mount- 
Juliet:  which  see.  The  extensive  remains  of 
Ballylinch-castle  stand  contiguous  to  the  Nore,  par- 
tially clothed  in  ivy,  and  shaded  by  venerable  trees. 
"  This  spacious  structure,"  says  Brewer,  **  consti- 
tuted the  residence  of  the  Viscounts  Ikerrin,  until 
Somerset- Hamilton,  the  eighth  Viscount  and  first  Earl 
of  Carrick,  erected  the  mansion  of  Mount-Juliet  on 
the  opposite  banks,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  ii 
now  bears,  in  compliment  to  his  wife  Juliana,  daugh* 
ter  of  Henry  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Shannon  Bally- 
linch  (or  more  properly  BaUy-Inch,  the  peninsulated 
townland  or  habitation)  was,  for  a  long  period,  the 
property  of  a  verv  distinguished  branch  of  the  Grace 
iamilv.  thence  denominated  till  the  opposition  of 
Gerald  Grace  to  the  Commonwealth  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  appears  that  €»erald  Grace 
of  Ballylinch,  and  also  of  Carney-castle  in  ca  Tip- 
perary,  commanded  a  corps  in  the  army  of  his 
maternal  unde,  Richard  Butler,  third  Viscoant 
Mountgarrett,  at  the  battle  of  Rilrush,  where  he 
was  slain  on  the  15th  of  April,  1642 '*— BalUlincfa 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benence  of 
BuBNCHURCH  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £96.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  18,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  285 ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  scfaooL 

BALLYLINNEY,  a  parish  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  IJ  mile  south 
by  west  of  Ballyclare,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles ;  area,  5,364  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,412 ;  *  in  1841,  2,201.  Houses  878.  The 
Six-mile-  Water  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  ; 
and  the  road  from  Cammoney  to  BallTinena  goes 
northward  through  the  interior.  The  land  is  ^[ood 
arable  ground  and  pasture. — This  parish  is  a  near- 
age  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Oirnmoaejr,  in  the. 
dio.  of  Connor.  See  Carnmonbt.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £100.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  irapro* 
priate  in  the  Marquis  of  Donq^,  but  have  nerer 
been  levied ;  though,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
been  granted  in  leases  renewable  for  ever.  In  1834^ 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  28  Churchmen,  2,368 
Presbvterians,  123  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
113  Roman  Catholics;  and  5  daily  schoels,  S  ef 


•  Thu  iududes  Ballywaltor  granfs. 
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which  were  aided  with  £8  each  from  the  National 
Board,  had  on  their  books  192  boys  and  136  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  5  schools  at  re- 
(»pcctively  Bruslee,  Pallentine,  Ballylinney,  Carntall, 
and  Lisnalinchy. 

BALLYLONGFORD  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the 
barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises 
about  If  mile  north-north-east  of  Gunsborough,  and 
has  a  northerly  course  of  between  5  and  6  miles  to  the 
Shannon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  island  of 
Carrigafoyle.  In  its  upper  course,  it  drains  a  large 
expanse  of  bog ;  in  its  lower  course,  it  becomes  tidal ; 
uiid  in  its  volume  of  waters  and  relative  importance, 
it  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  numerous  streams 


BALLYLOUGHAN.  an  old  castle,  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  and  importance,  in  the 
parish  of  Dunleckny,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  Though  the  roof  has  disappeared, 
the  walls  are  in  good  preservation.  The  castle  is 
square,  and  has  at  the  front  angles  two  large  round 
towers.  The  walls  are  about  5  feet  thick,  and  in 
some  places  50  feet  high ;  and  they  consist  of  rude 
but  firm  and  stable  masonry.  The  second  floor  rests 
on  an  arch,  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  14  stone 
steps.  The  chief  entrance  was  of  arched  cut  stone, 
midway  between  the  towers ;  and  an  apartment  was 
in  each  of  the  towers,  7  feet  high,  with  2  windows. 
The  edifice  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a 


which,  over  a  great  distance,  fall  into  the  south  side  I  ditch ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  two  small 


of  the  Lower  Shannon.     See  next  article. 

BALLYLONGFORD.  a  town  in  the  parish  of  j 
Aghavaliah,    baronv  of   Iraghtioonnor,    co.    Kerry,  I 
Munster.     It  stands  on  the  Ballylongford  rivulet, 
1|  mile  from  the  Shannon;  and  on  the  road  from  I 
Limerick  to  Tralee,  by  way  of  Tarbert  and  Lis-  \ 
towel,  4  miles  west-south-west  of  Tarbert,  and  128 
south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.     A  gorge  in  the  | 
road  toward  Tarbert  bears  the  name  of  Ballylong-  , 
ford  Pass.     The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  its 
cognominal  rivulet,  but  chiefly  on  the  right  bank;  , 
and  there  consists  principally  of  one  street,  running  j 
p:irullel  with  the  river,  and  one  going  oflf  from  the  ■ 
former  at  right  angles.     About  80  chains  below  it,  ' 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  fine  ruins  ! 
of  Lislaghtin  Abbev,  and  the  small  port  of  Salecn.  ' 
The  town,  though  hitherto  poor  and  of  unattractive 
aspect,    possesses   some   importance   as  a  place  of ' 
direct  shipment  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  • 
<Iistrict.     A  small  quay  was   long  ago  erected   at 
Saleen,  but  is  in  a  bad  situation,  and  not  sufficiently  | 
rommodious  for  the  present  traffic,  and,  in  fact,  has  , 
(let*riorat^»d    into  a  small    wooden    projection,   at 
which  only  one  vessel  at  a  time  can  load.     A  new  j 
wharf,  projected  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Im-  ! 
provement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation,  will  be  sit- 
uated further  down  the  river,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  and  free  from  liability  to  be 
encumbered  at  its  base  with  silt.     It  is  to  be  a  work 
of  masonry  300  feet  long,  ashlar  on  the  face  and 
rubble  in  the  wing  walls,  and  rendered  capable  of 
f  a-iy  subsequent  extension  ;  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
i4  to  be  partly  excavated  to  enable  vessels  to  ap- 
proach earlier  and  lie  longer  afloat.     Estimated  cost, 
X  1,8.39.     A  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  shipped 
in  small  craft  for  Limerick,  and  the  trade  is  increas- 
ing.    But  owing  to  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth, 
and  the  very  winding  course  of  the  channel,  vessels 
encounter  the  serious  inconvenience  of  being  able  to 
enter  the  creek  only  at  high  water.     A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Listowel  Poor-law  union, 
and  has  a  district  containing  6,668  inhabitants  ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £68  4s.  6d.,  expended  i.68 
2s.  4d.,  and  administered  to  963  patients.     Ballv- 
longtbrd  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  m 
the  dio.  of  Kerry.    See  Aohavallah.    Area  of  the 
town,  55  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,   1,300;   in  1841, 
1,143.     Houses  210. 

BALLYLOOBY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Post-town, 
Cloghcen.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

BALLYLOUGH,  co.  Limerick.  See  Ballim- 
lo(;hy  and  Ballydelought. 

BALLYLOUGH,  a  demesne,  2  miles  south  of 
Bushmills,  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim. 
It  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  Bush  river,  on  the  road  from 
Derrykeighan  to  Bushmills ;  is  the  property  of  \V. 
Trail,  E>q. ;  and  contains  some  remains  of^  the  old 
castle  of  Ballylough. 
I. 


strong  ruins,  one  of  them  about  30  feet  square. 
Ballyloughan-castle  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ka- 
vanaghs;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  century,  was 
occupied  by  Donagh  Kavanagh,  second  son  ot  Mur. 
ragh  Ballagh,  styled  king  of  Leinster.  It  soon  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  Bagenal  £imily, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Bruen,  Esq. 

BALLYLOUGHAUN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  barony  and  county  of  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  180. 
Houses  30. 

BALLYLOUGHLOE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clonlonan,  4  miles  north-west  of  Moate-Grenogue, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north-east  of  Athlone, 
CO.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  4}  miles ;  breadth* 
3;  area,  13,577  acres,  2  roods,  88  perches, — of 
which  18  acres,  I  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  Lough 
Twy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,733;  in  1841,  4,703. 
Houses  829.  The  surface  is  undulat  d,  gently 
tumulated,  or  otherwise  agreeably  varied;  has  a 
prevailingly  north-western  exposure;  and  consists 
entirely  of  profitable  land.  Knockdomny,  in  the 
south-east,  has  an  altitude  of  515  feet.  The  road 
from  Athlone  to  Mullingar  traverses  the  parish ;  and» 
while  within  the  parochial  limits,  is  touched  or  over- 
looked by  the  village  of  Baylin,  Lord  Castlemaine's 
mansion  of  Movdrum-castle,  and  the  seats  and  de- 
mesnes of  Twyford,  Belleville,  and  Carne  Park.  See 
Bayxin  and  Moyi>rum.     The  other  principal  seats 

are  Glynwood  and  Ballinalack Ballyloughloe  is  a 

rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Mcath.  Tithe  composition, 
£359  9s.  3d. ;  glebe,  £90.  This  rcctorv  and  that 
of  Drumranet  [which  see],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballyloughloe.  Length,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3. 
Gross  income,  £829  2$.  7d. ;  nett,  £687  5s.  S^d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  perpnetual  curacy  is  estab- 
lished within  Drumraney,  and  is  commensurate  with 
its  area,  so  as  to  render  Ballyloughloe  benefice  quoad 
sacra  strictly  a  parochial,  and  not  an  united  charge. 
A  stipendiary  curate  also  is  emploved,  and  has  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  3  miles  distant  from 
that  of  Drumraney,  and  was  built  in  1812,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7\d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  about  85. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  the  exclu-iive  atten- 
tion of  one  officiate,  and  is  atteiMled  by  from  1,U00 
to  1,100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  905 
Churchmen,  7  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,089  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Baylin,  2  at 
Mount  Temple,  9  at  Bollina!4garvcrry,  Ballybourne, 
and  Ballydoogan,  and  a  hedge-school,  had  on  their 
books  218  boys  and  240  girls.  One  of  the  schools 
at  Baylin  was  for  girls,  and  wholly  supported  by 
Lady  Castleroaine;  the  other  at  Baylin  had  £10 
a-year  and  books  from  Lady  Castlemaine,  some  ad- 
vantages from  Lord  Castlemaine.  £2  from  the  rector, 
and  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice ;  the  school  at  Bailina«garverry  had  £2  from 
the  rector,  £18  by  hequest  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  an4 
some  other  advantages ;  and  the  schools  at  Mount 
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Temple  were  respectively  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in 
receipt  of  salary  from  the  National  Board. 

BALLYLOUGHNANE.  a  village  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  parish  of  Lockeen,  of  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  and  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  stands  near  the  Brosna,  a  little  way 
south  of  Birr,  in  the  direction  of  Borris-o'-kane.  In 
its  vicinity  are  several  extensive  corn-mills,  neat 
residences,  and  highly  improved  farms.  Area  of  the 
village,  IG  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  143;  in  1841,344. 
Houses  61. 

BALLYLYNAN.     See  Ballylinan. 

BALLYMACADANE,  a  townland  on  the  south- 
ern bonier  of  the  barony  of  Barrets,  4  miles  south- 
west of  Cork,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Cork  to  Bandon.  About  the  year 
1450,  Cormac  MacCarthy,  son  of  Teige,  sumamed 
Laidir,  founded  here  an  Augustinian  abbey,  some  say 
for  friars,  others  say  for  nuns.  Part  of  the  walls  not 
long  ago  remained,  and  perhaps  still  exist. 

BALLYMACALENNY,  an  alias  name  of  the 
parish  of  Scrabbt  :  which  see. 

BALLYMACANDAN,  the  Irish  name  of  Thorn- 
astown,  CO.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  castle,  built  about  the  year  1180,  by  Thomas 
Fitz- Anthony. 

BALLYMACARETT,  a  (pioad  sacra  parish,  a 
townland,  and  a  town,  within  the  quoad  cioilia 
parish  of  Knockbreda,  barony  of  Castlereagh,  co. 
bown,  Ulster.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Lagan,  directly  opposite  Belfast,  and  is  strictly 
suburban  to  that  town,  and  all  included  within 
its  parliamentary  borough  limits.  Its  area  all 
consists  of  good  and  very  valuable  land;  and, 
80  far  as  not  edificed,  is  disposed  chiefly  in  town 
parks.  Its  superficial  extent  is  576  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,168;  in  1841,  6,697.  Houses  980.^Thi8 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Gross  income,  £83  15s.  Ud. ; 
nett,  £56  18s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Knock- 
breda. The  church  was  built  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of 
£1,476  18s.  5^d.,  one-half  of  which  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  the  other  half  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attendance 
300.  Two  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  one  formerly  of  the  Synod  of  LHster, 
and  the  other  Secessional,  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 350  and  150;  a  Covenanters'  meeting-house, 
by  300 ;  a  Methodist  chapel,  by  200 ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  by  350.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  2,228  Churchmen,  1,604  Presbyterians, 
265  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,278  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  8  daily  schools, — one  of  which  was 
in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
two  received  respectively  £12  and  £10  of  yearly  aid 
from  subscription,  and  one  was  an  infimt  school  con- 
ducted by  two  teachers  salaried  with  £10  10s.,  and 
£6  6s.,— had  on  their  books  382  boys  and  235  girls. 

The  town  and  townland  of  Ballvmacarett  are  re- 
garded, in  all  civil  statistics,  as  identical  with  the 
parish.  The  town,  too,  is  in  every  respect  so  strictly 
u  suburb  of  Belfast,  as  well  as  part  of  its  borough 
area,  that  all  its  objects  of  municipal  interest,  and 
nio>t  affairs  connected  with  its  productive  industry, 
must  be  reserved  for  mixation  with  our  account  of 
the  borough.  Its  whole  site  is  low  and  flat,  a  dead 
alluvial  level,  bearing  every  mark  of  recent  reela- 
mation  from  the  tide ;  yet  it  is  all  so  overlooked  on 
the  east  by  the  luxuriant  and  warmly  tinted  undu- 
luting  grounds  of  Downshire,  while  its  western  side 
luoks  partly  across  the  Lagan  to  the  rich  demesne 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  partly  across  a  wing 
of  Belfast  town  and  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  to  the 
imposing  contour  and  the  magnificent  escarpments 
and  sky-line  of  the  Cave-Hill  range  of  heights,  that 


no  tameness  or  irksomeness  belongs  to  its  landscape. 
Though  its  houses  are  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  townland  or  parish,  they  are  but  partiaUy 
segregated  in  street  alignment,  and,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, seem  as  if  they  had  been  sown,  powdered,  or 
clustered,  rather  than  methodically  arranged.  The 
chief  attempt  at  regularity  is  along  the  line  of  road 
from  the  end  of  the  lower  bridge  across  the  Lagan, 
toward  Bangor  and  Newtownards.  A  street  on  this 
line  runs  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  due  east  from 
the  bridge,  deflects  for  100  yards  north-eastward, 
and  then  runs  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  by  south  to  Conn's  Water,  which  traces 
the  eastern  boundary;  but  even  this  long  street- 
line,  while  straight  in  its  two  principal  parts,  airy 
throughout,  and  clean,  tidy,  and  agreeable  in  its 
general  aspect,  has  very  numerous  and  some  con- 
siderable  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  its  edifices,  and 
makes  no  pretension  as  a  whole  to  a  strictly  town 
character.  A  principal  ornament  to  it  is  the  hand- 
some yet  modest  parish-church,  on  its  north  side, 
about  3  furlongs  from  Conn's  Water.  Around  the 
part  of  the  line  where  the  short  deflection  occurs  to 
the  north-east,  is  a  small  area  of  compactly  edificed 
town ;  the  site  of  the  extensive  glass-works  which 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  landscape  of  the  place, 
and  have  so  long  ^ven  a  kind  of  distinctive  name  to 
the  character  of  its  industry ;  and  the  site  also  of 
the  principal  shops,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  local  bustle  and  business.  Two  other  com- 
pact town  patches,  though  they  too  are  small,  occur 
respectively  on  the-  tongue  of  the  peninsula,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  lower  bridge,  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lagan,  about  half  an  Irish  mile  farther  south. 
A  thoroughfare  eastward  from  the  upper  bridge,  » 
little  below  the  last  named  locality,  describes  nearly 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  over  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  principal  thoroughfare ;  but  it  has 
not  been  many  years  opened,  and,  as  yet,  must  be 
called  a  road,  and  not  a  street.  South  of  this  are 
various  lines,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cluster 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  they  have  all  mere  sprink- 
lings of  houses.  Pop.,  the  same  as  of  the  parish* 
See  Belfast. 

BALLYMACART,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  tho 
barony  of  Decies-within-Drum,  6  miles  south  by  east 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  or  central  section,  and  of  two  detached 
sections  which  lie  I4  mile  respectively  east  and  west. 
Area  of  the  main  bcxly,  1,420  acres,  2  roods,  I  perch » 
of  the  detached  sections,  1,117  acres,  2  roods,  33 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,964;  in  1841, 1,196.  Houses 
167.  None  of  the  land  is  very  good;  and  most  is 
indiflferent.  The  highest  ground  in  the  central  sec- 
tion has  an  altitude  of  292  feet ;  and  the  highest  ia 
the  eastern  section  has  an  altitude  of  380  feet.  Both 
of  these  sections  ascend  in  stripes  of  territory  from 
the  coast. — This  parish  is  a  vicarajge,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Ardmore,  in  the  dio»  of  Lismore. 
See  Ardmobs.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compoondod 
for  £42,  and  the  rectorial  for  £82  1 3s.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  DNeron- 
shire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Ardmore  and  Kinsalabeg.  In  1834,  tho 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Cathdici 
to  1,015;  and  a  school  was  aided  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  a  house  and  4  acres 
of  land  from  H.  Winton  Barron,  Esq.,  and  had  on  its 
books  200  boys  and  54  girls. 

BALLYMACARTHY,  or  Ballina8CABTBT,i  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaleda,  eastern  divisioii 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  T ' 
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It  stands  2^  miles  north-north-cast  of  Clonakilty, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Bandon.  In  its  vicinity  are 
very  extensive  corn-mills.  In  1798»  a  stiffly  con- 
tested engagement  occurred  at  the  village  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  Westmeath  militia.  Area 
of  the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  lG7i  in  1841, 
J54.     Houses  28. 

BALLYMACDUN,  or  Ballymadun,  a  parish 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  West  Bal- 
rothery  and  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  3  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Ratoath,  Leinster.  Length,  2^  miles; 
breadth,  2  ;  area,  3,438  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  795 ; 
in  1841,  d22.  Houses  79.  The  land  is  all  profit- 
able  for  tillage  and  pasture  ;  and,  though  nowhere 
high,  lies  near  the  water-sheds  between  the  basins 
resp>ectively  of  the  Boync,  the  Nanny  Water,  and 
the  small  streams  which  run  eastwarcl  through  the 
northern  half  of  Dublin  county.  The  village  of  Bally- 
macdun  is  situated  13  miles  north  hy  west  of  Dub- 
lin. An  anchoress,  or  succession  oi  anchoresses,  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  here  in  a  cell,  and  to  have 
claimed  a  rent-charge  from  the  prioress  of  Grace- 
Dieu.  Some  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  still  exist. 
— 7'his  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Clonmethan,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
See  Clonmethan.  A  glebe  is  let  for  £40,  and 
belongs  to  the  incumbent ;  and  the  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £1G2  9s.  3d.,  and  are  wholly  impro- 
priate in  R.  W.  Netterville,  Esq.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Oarristown.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

BALLYMACELLIGOTT,  a  parish  in  the  ba- 
rony  of  Trughenackmy,  4^  miles  east-south-east  of 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length,  3.^  miles; 
breadth.  3  ;  area,  14,018  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,535  ; 
in  1841,4,058.  Houses660.  About  one-third  of  the 
area  is  bog  or  coar^^e  upland  pasture ;  and  the  remain- 
der is  variously  third-rate,  second-rate,  and  first-rate 
land.  Two  small  river  systems  give  the  western  and 
the  eastern  divisions  respectively  a  westerly  and  a 
south-westerly  exposure.  The  road  from  Castle- 
Island  to  Tralee  traverses  the  interior ;  and,  while 
within  the  parochial  limits,  pusses  along  a  beautiful 
and  generally  luxuriant  valley,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  nian>ions  of  Rattany,  Arbela,  and  Chute-Hall. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £336  18s.  5<I. ;  glebe, 
£\5.  The  rectories  of  Ballymacelligott,  Cur- 
RENH,  and  Nohotal-Kerry  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballymacelligott.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  5  miles.  Gross  income,  £49G 
lis  4d.  ;  nett,  £429  14s.  Ch\.  Patron,  the  Crosbie 
♦hmily  of  Ardfert  Abbey.  The  church  was  built  in 
1824,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £64G  3s.  Id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance, 
KM)  in  winter  and  180  in  summer.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  each  an  attendance  of  900 ; 
and  are  served  by  one  officiate.  A  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house has  an  attendance  of  50.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  jmrish  amounted  to  450,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,656 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  465,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,057 ; 
and  6  daily  schools — 5  of  which  were  in  the  parish, 
and  one  of  these  aided  with  £5  5s.  a-year  from  the 
incumbent,  and  £14  from  the  Incorporated  Society 
— had  on  their  hooks  179  bovs  and  101  girls. 

BALLYMACHrOH,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Clonmahon,  and  co.  Cavan, 
ri>ter.  Length,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  2| ;  area,  7,728 
acres,  2  roods,  3  perches, — of  which  1,809  acres,  2 
roo<ls,  34  perches  are  in  Lough  Sheelan,  and  18 
acres,  18  perrhc<  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,428;  in  1841,3,518.    Houses  595.    It  lies  5^  miles 


north- cast  of  Granard,  along  the  north  and  north- went 
sides  of  Lough  Sheelan ;  and  is  separated  by  that  lake 
from  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Longford.  The  land 
is  generally  fertile ;  and  its  scenic  appearance,  though 
naturally  tame,  shows  the  embellishment  of  culture, 
and  denves  some  beauty  from  the  woods  and  parks 
of  Lord  Famham's  scat  of  Arley  Cottage,  and  from 
the  ornaments  around  the  residences  of  Portland, 
Foxfield,  Lakeview,  Woodville,  Kilnahard,  Summer- 
ville,  Mullaghbog,  Crover,  and  Woodlawn.  The 
Ballymachugh  and  Drumlummon  dispensary  is  withio 
the  Cavan  Poor-law  union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £127  14s.,  expended   jb*I25  8s.  7d.,  and 

administered  to  1,740  patients This  parish   is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Granard,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  See  Granard.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £149  13s.  9Jd.  ;  glebe,  £18  14s.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £221  lOs.  9d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  IVlisses  Blundell.  The 
church  was  built  about  the  year  1800,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £461  10s.  O^Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  460 ;  attendance  2C0.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  one  of  10  within  the  benefice;  but 
is  not  distinguished  from  the  others  in  the  returns. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  692,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,772;  a  Sunday  school  at 
Arley  Cottage  was  averagely  attended  by  65  chil- 
dren ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  282 
boys  and  228  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were  aided 
with  each  about  £3  from  subscription,  and  respec- 
tively £10  and  £12  from  the  National  Board;  one 
with  £6  from  the  Ardagh  Society,  and  £5  from 
Lord  Farnham ;  one  with  £8  from  the  Ardagh  So- 
ciety, and  advantages  worth  about  £6  from  the  in- 
cumbent; and  one  at  Arley  Cottage,  with  £36  Ids. 
6d.,  and  some  considerable  additional  advantages 
from  Lord  Famham. 

BALLYBiACKEAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringrone,  barony  of  Courceys,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  40  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  202.     Houses  36. 

BALLYMACREY,  a  parish  4^  miles  east  of 
Ncnagh,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  and  of  the  co.  Tipperary.  Munster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  4  miles;  area,  9,7 13 acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  8,066  ;  in  1841,  3,178.  Houses  550. 
The  land  is  prevailingly  light,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  bog.  The  site  of  the  old  ruined  church  has 
an  altitude  of  342  feet ;  and  the  Nenagh  river  de- 
scends westward  within  the  parish  from  an  elevation 
of  360  to  one  of  250  feet.  The  principal  scats  are 
Ballymackey,  Lismore,  Killeisk,  Grcnanstown,  Lis- 
sanisley,  New-Orchard,  Falleen,  Camira,  Castlc- 
Willington,    Hermitage,    Mount- Pleasant,   Donny- 

Brook,  Elm-Hill,  and  Bessborough This  parish  is  a 

rectory  and  vicarage, — ^jointly  with  the  rectory  of 
Templedowney,  the  corps  of^  the  chancellorship  of 
Killaloe  cathedral, — and,  jointly  with  the  rectories 
of  Templedowney  and  Ballygibbon,  the  benefice  and 
parochial  union  of  Ballymackey,  in  the  dio.  of  Killa- 
loe. See  BALLTGinBON  and  Templedowney.  The 
vicarage  of  Ballymackey  alone  was  supposed  by  the 
Ecclci^instical  Commissioners  to  belong  to  the  chan- 
cellorship, and,  on  their  recommendation,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  suspended  "the  ap- 
pointment of  a  clerk  to  the  sinecure  rcctorv;"  but  the 
Commissioners  afterwards  discovered  that  letters 
patent  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  granted  the  rectory 
**  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  vicar,"  and  the  act  of  sus- 
pension was  annulled.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
rectory  and  vicarage,  £424  1 2s.  3jd. ;  glebe,  £15. 
Length  of  the  benefice,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Pop., 
in  1831,4,615.  Gross  income,  £624  4«i.  7^d. ;  nett^ 
£531  lis.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  v^-as  built  in  1822, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3}d.  from  the 
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late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  atten- 
(iiince,  Hi)out  70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  about  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Aghnameadle.  Iii  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  306,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  *2,9'21  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
371,  and  tlie  Roman  Catholics  to  4,485 ;  and  7  'laily 
schools,  all  in  the  parish,  one  of  them  aided  with  a 
fiec  house  and  garden,  and  another  with  £6  from  an 
endowment,  and  £2  from  the  rector,  had  on  their 
books  145  boys  and  77  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Ballymackey  was  salaried  with  ;£8,  and 
attended  by  76  children. 

BALLYMACKILL.     Sec  Ballinakill. 

BALLYMACNAB,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  CO.  and  dio.  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Post-town, 
Armagh.  The  statistics  belong  to  the  civil  parish  of 
LiSNADiLL :  which  see. 

BALLYMACNAG,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Farney,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  stands  east  of 
Carrickmacross,  about  2  miles  from  Loughfag,  and 
close  to  Monalty  Lough,  on  the  cross  road  to  Dun- 
dalk.  Adjacent  to  it  is  Ballymacnag-house.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYMACODA,  a  village  and  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork, 
and  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Munster.  Post- 
town,  Castlemartyr.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions.  Ballymacoda-castle,  in 
the  parish,  and  situated  near  Castlemartyr,  was 
built,  in  1521,  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  poison- 
ous quality  of  the  yew  tree  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered or  confirmed  in  the  course  of  last  century, 
by  cattle  eating  of  its  foliage  in  Ballymacoda  garden, 
and  suddenly  dying.  The  village  of  Ballymacoda 
stands  within  the  civil  parish  of  Kilnuicdonogh. 
Area.  18  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  305.     Houses  57. 

BALLYMACORMACK,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Ardagh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Moydovv, 
and  situated  1  ^  mile  south  of  Longford,  co.  Long- 
ford,  Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles. 
Area  of  the  Ardagh  section,  4,035  acres;  of  the 
Moydow  section,  4,890  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3,936;  in  1841,  3,926.  Houses  650.  Pop. 
of  the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  2,100;  in  1841, 
1,816.  Houses  289.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
bog;  and  the  rest  is,  on  the  average,  good  land. 
The  parish  enjoys  nearly  the  same  advantages  of 
road  and  canal  communication  as  the  town  of  Long- 
ford ;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  thence 
to  Ballymahon,  and  by  the  Longford  branch  of  the 
Royal  Canal. — Bally macormack  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Tehplemichael  [which 
eee],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composition, 
Jf200;  glebe,  £72  Is.  Id.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4^d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  atten- 
dance 140.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  2,160;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Templemichael.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  298  Onirchmen,  17  Presbyterians,  and  3,680 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  averagely 
attended  by  83  children;  and  12  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  347  boys  and  232  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  was  a  classical  one,  supported  by  fees  ; 
one  was  a  girls*  school,  aided  with  £30  from  sub- 
scription, the  Ardagh  Association,  and  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  one  was  an  infant  school,  aided 
with  £15  from  subscription,  and  £5  from  the  Ar- 
magh As>iOciation  ;  one  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
aided  with  £15  from  subscription,  and  £10  from  the 
Ardagh  Association ;  and  all  the  rest  were  hedge- 
schools.  In  1840,  a  boys*  school  and  a  girls'  school  were 


each  salaried  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  their  books  respectively  96  boys  and  101  girls. 
B ALLYM ACQUIN,  a  tidal  lough,  and  a  bog,  on 
the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  lough  is  about  half-a-mile  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  it  extends  within  1  ^  fur- 
long' of  high- water  mark  in  Ballyheigue  hay  ;  it  sends 
olT  a  stream  of  5  or  6  furlongs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  line  of  high- water  mark  to  a  deflection  into  the 
!  bay  ;  it  has  several  islets ;  ami  it  lies  a  mile  south 
'  by  west  of  the  village  of  Ballyheigue, — the  road  from 
which,  to  Ardfert,  passes  between  the  lough  and  the 
sea,  and  is  carried  across  the  stream  by  Arkiragh 
bridge.  The  bog  begins  at  the  east  side  of  the 
lough,  and  extends,  in  a  narrow  belt,  3  miles  east- 
ward, to  a  point  south-east  of  Ballinoe  church. 
Area,  1,331  English  acres.  "This  bog."  reports 
Mr.  Nimmo.  '*  is  in  a  hollow  between  the  limestone 
and  the  upland  ground  of  Ballyheigue.  The  upper 
part  has  been  much  cut  for  turf.  The  western  end 
declines  gently  to  the  lough  of  Bally noacquin,  the 
surface  of  which  is  nearly  two  feet  below  common 
high-water.  The  tide  flows  into  the  lough,  and 
covers  some  of  this  bog,  which  thereby  affords  sodm 
pasture,  though  the  lower  parts  of  it  have  been 
much  destroyed  by  turf-cutting.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reclaim  this  bog ;  and,  in  particu^ 
lar,  the  late  S.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Oliver,  cou 
Limerick,  had  a  cut  or  canal  of  20  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  [deep],  made  from  the  lough  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  bog,  with  various  cuts  into  the  land.  The 
tide  flows  in  this  canal  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Bally- 
kealy ;  and  boats  with  shell-sand,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lough,  may  be  brought  into  the  bog  b^ 
means  of  it.  It  has  been  neglected,  and  is  muco 
choked."  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  bog  is  35 
feet;  and  its  average  depth  is  12  or  15  feet.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £733  4s. 

BALLYMACWARD,  a  parish,  partlv  in  the 
barony  of  Kilconnel,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tyaquin,  5 
miles  south  by  west  of  Castle  Blakeney,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  Length, 5 miles;  breadth,  4.  Area  of 
the  Kilconnel  section,  7.i^7  acres ;  of  the  Tyaquin 
section,  9,271  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  183 1» 
4.996;  in  1841,  5,027.  Houses  822.  Pop.  of  the 
Kilconnel  section,  in  1831,  2,386;  in  1841,  2,343. 
Houses  400.  The  land  is  in  part  prime,  and  in  gen- 
eral good ;  and  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  has  been  undergoing  decided  georgical 
improvement.  The  surface  is  drained  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Moyne.  The  small  village  of  Bally- 
macward  stands  2  miles  north-west  of  the  village  of 
Kilconnel ;  and  around  it  are  Mount  Bernard,  Mount 
Hazel,  and  Hampstead,  the  seats  respectively  of 
Messrs.  B.  Brown,  A.  Brown,  and  Davis.  The  east 
side  of  the  parish  is  cut  by  an  intersection  of  roads  at 

Glantane  inn This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.  Tithe  composition,  £207 
13s.  lO^d.  Part  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded 
for  £72,  are  appropriated  to  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
of  Clonfert.  Ballymacward  benefice  comprehende 
the  two  parishes  of  Ballymacward  and  ClonkeeD.. 
See  Clonkee:? .  Length,  6  miles ;  breailth,  5k  Popi.». 
in  1831,  0.783.  Gross  income.  £267  ISs.  lO^d.; 
nett,  £246  2s.  5jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  is  an  old  structure,  built  nobody  can  tell 
when  or  at  what  cost;  and,  about  15  years  ago^  it 
was  new-roofed,  new  pewed,  ornamented  with  e. 
tower,  and  thoroughly  repaired,  by  means  of  vestry 
assessments.  Sittings  1^;  attendance  40;  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  benefice  are  par- 
ochially united;  and  that  in  Ballymacward  haa  en 
attendance  of  2, 400.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  both 
the  parish  and  the  union  amounted  to  123,  the  Ra- 
man Catholics  of  the  parish  to  5,247,  and  the  Roouui 
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Catholics  of  the  union  to  7  J 84  ;  and  4  daily  schools 
in  Ballymacward,  and  3  in  Clonkeen,  had  on  their 
books  842  boys  and  183  girls.  Two  of  the  Bally- 
mucward  schools  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
at  Glantane,  were  supported  wholly  by  fees  ;  and  the 
other  two  were  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in 
Ballymacward  village,  aided  by  allowances  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  the  former  also  by  £4 
and  a  house  from  Lord  Clancarty  ;  and  the  latter  by 
£\0  from  Lady  Clancarty,  and  £9  from  the  London 
Ladies*  Hibernian  Society. 

B ALLYMACWILLIAM,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Warrenstown,  4  miles  north-west  of  Edenderry, 
King's  CO.,  Leinster.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  2i ; 
area,  4,976  acres  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,156;  in  1841, 
1,193.  Houses  190.  The  land  is  of  very  fine 
quality.  The  principal  seat  is  Jonestown.  The 
parish  is  traversed  south-south-westward  by  the 
road  from  Trim  to  Philipstown  ;  and  impinged  upon, 
on  the  south,  by  the  Grand  Canal.  See  Ballt- 
BiiiTTON. — Brtllymacwilliam  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio.  of  ICildare.  Tithe  composi- 
tion,  £236  16s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £28  73.  Gross  income, 
£J61  33.  8(L;  nett,  £246  12s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  There  is  neither  glebe-house,  church,  nor 
chapel.  The  vicar  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Slon- 
a<.tL'roris  performs  occasional  duties  as  curate ;  and 
the  Protestant  parishioners  attend  his  church  and 
that  of  Ballyburley.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  13  Churchmen,  2  Presbyterians,  6  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1 ,009  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  2  National  schools,  each  aided  with  £6  a-year 
from  the  Board,  had  on  their  books  83  boys  and  35 
girls.  The  schools  are  at  Trimblestown ;  and,  in 
1840,  wore  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £8. 

BALLYMADUN.     See  Ballymacduk. 

BALLYMAGANNY,  a  village.  1  mile  south  by 
west  of  Oldcastle,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYMAGARVEY,  a  parish,  formerlv  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but  now  in  that  of  Lower 
Duleek,  6  miles  south  of  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Area,  915  acres.  Pop  ,  in  Ia31,  132  ;  in  1841,  104. 
Houses  14.  But  the  ecclesiastical  parish  is  much 
more  extensive.  Area,  2,267f  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
401.  The  surface  is  drained  eastward  by  one  of  the 
head-streams  of  Nanny  Water,  and  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Slane  and  London- 
derry ;  and  it  partakes  of  the  general  luxuriance  of 
the  baronies  of  Duleek.  The  demesne  of  Ballyma- 
garvey  is  small  but  well  situated.  Adjacent  to  it 
on  the  east,  at  the  intersection  of  a  cro»s-road  with 
the  main  line  of  thoroughfare,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Balrath,  the  site  of  a  post-ofBce.  The  neat  villas  of 
Balrath,  Snugborough,  and  Mullaghfin ;  and,  above 
all,  the  plantations,  demesne,  and  handsome  seat  of 
Sir  NVillium  Somerville,  Bart.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hamlet,  are  pleasing  features  in  the  landscape.  The 
last,  however,  is  qmnnl  civilia  in  Kentstown,  and  the 

others  in  a  detached  district  of  Piercetown This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kents- 
town, in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  See  Kentstown. 
Vicarial  tithe  compo>ition,  £50;  glebe,  £10  12s. 
0<1.  ;  vicarial  tithe  composition  of  the  townlands  of 
AValtcrstown,  and  Branganstown,  in  the  parish  of 
Galtrim,  payable  to  the  vicar,  £35.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £90,  and  are  impropriate 
in  six  dilferent  [)arties,  but,  in  1837,  were  held  in 
lea-e  by  Mr.  John  Fudey,  of  Kentstown.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  GOO;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Painstown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  22,  and  the  Roman  Calho- 
\ic<  to  3<M  ;  and  a  hedge-school  at  Black  Liou  was 
attended  by  about  20  children. 


B ALLYMAGAURAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Teropleport,  baronv  of  Tullaghagh,  co.  Cavan,  Ul- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  county, 
4  miles  north-east  of  Ballinamore.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  23,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  23.     Pop.,  in  1831,  89. 

BALLYMAGIBBON,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Cong,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  2^  miles  north-east  of  Cong,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  north-east  comer  of  Lough  Corrib,  on  the 
road  between  Cong  and  Headfort.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned.  Ballymagibbon-house,  the  seat  of 
John  Fynn,  Esq.,  stands  in  low  ground  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  hamlet  and  Lough  Corrib.  Ad- 
joining this  seat,  and  mainlv  supported  by  Mr.  Fynn, 
is  a  school  of  singularly  high  character  for  so  se- 
questered a  district.     See  Cong. 

BALLYM AGL ASSON,  a  parish  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  4  miles  south 
by  west  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ;  area,  3,476  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  653;  in  1841,  567-  Houses  79.  The 
surface  consists  of  prime  land,  and  is  traversed  north- 
eastward by  the  road  from  Kilcock  to  Ratoatb. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£194  I4s.  lOd.;  nett,  £179  Us.  Ud.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Derralossory  in  co.  Wicklow,  and  is  resident  there. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £70.  The  church  was 
built  in  1800,  bv  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  Ud. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  8.  The  Roman  Catholic  pari-hioner* 
attend  Kilclone  and  Rathegan  chapels.  In  18:34, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  648.     There  is  no  school. 

B  ALLYMAGL AVEY,  a  bog  3  miles  east  of  Bal. 
lymahon,  and  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  the 
road  from  Abbeyshruel  to  Mearscourt,  and  the  bouu- 
dary-line  between  the  counties  of  Longford  and 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Though  one  continuous  mo- 
rass, and  distinctly  insulated  from  other  bogs,  it 
is  reported  on  as  consisting  of  three  sections,  each 
of  more  than  one  denomination.  The  first  section 
is  that  of  Ballymaglavy,  Williamstown,  and  May- 
vore,  with  an  area  of  1,619  acres,  37  roods;  the 
second,  Rathkellet,  Castlegadry,  Coulanstown,  and 
Ballincarrow,  with  an  area  of  191  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches;  and  the  third.  Rath  and  Abbeyshruel,  with 
an  area  of  1,323  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches.  The 
river  Inny  partially  bounds  the  north  side  of  the 
morass;  and,  while  in  contact  with  it,  flows  at  an 
elevation  of  78  feet  alK)ve  the  level  of  its  embou- 
chure. The  bog,  at  the  highest  part,  lies  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge ; 
it  has  a  depth  of  from  17  to  43  feet;  it  gradually 
declines  toward  the  Inny ;  and  it  is  drained  acrosit 
its  east  end  by  a  rivulet  called  the  BUck water. 
**  The  fall  of  this  bog,"  says  Mr.  Townscnd,  speak- 
ing of  its  drainage  by  means  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
*•  IS  so  great  as  to  require  5  eight-feet  locks  to  give 
favoiu'able  levels  for  the  collateral  cuts  intersecting 
it ;  and  if  the  drains  were  to  be  joined  to  the  river 
Inny,  two  locks  more  must  be  added." 

BALLYMAGOOLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Rahan,  barony  of  Fermov,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
14  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841',  212.     Houses  36. 

BALLYMAGORRY.     See  Ballinagorrt. 

B  ALLYMAHON,  a  market  and  post  town,  piirtly 
in  the  parish  of  Noughaval,  barony  of  Abbeyshruel, 
but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Shruel,  barony  of  Rath- 
clinc,  CO.  Longford.  Lein>ter.  It  stands  10  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Athlone,  10  bouth-east  of 
Lanesborough,  10  >onth  by  we-t  of  Longford,  \A\ 
west  by  north  of  Mullingar,  anil  53^  west  by  north 
of  Dublin.     Its  bite  is  the  >>ide  or  »kirt  of  a  geutly 
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sloping  hill  along  the  river  Inny,  about  3  miles  above 
the  point  of  the  river's  inosculation  with  Lough  Ree. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  very  spacious  street, 
and  possesses  interest  in  a  small  degree  from  its  own 
appearance,  and  in  a  large  degree  from  the  luxuri- 
ance and  the  soft  beauty  of  the  landscape  around  it. 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  church  with  a  steeple,  a 
spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  indifferent  old 
market-house,  and  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  lofty 
and  well-coDstructod  arches.  It  so  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  six  or  seven  thriving  towns  as 
to  be  sufficiently  near  them  for  the  interchange  of 
trade,  and  not  so  near  as  to  fear  the  influence  of 
their  rivalry  upon  its  own  markets.  The  Inny  is 
navigable  from  it  to  Lough  Ree;  and  the  Royal 
Canal  passes  near  it  in  the  line  extending  from  Dub- 
lin to  Tarroonbarry.  Well-appointed  boats  convey 
passengers  and  goods  daily  to  Dublin  and  interme- 
diate towns ;  and  a  car  connects  the  Toome-bridge 
station  of  the  canal  through  the  town  with  Athlone. 
A  weekly  market,  well-attended,  for  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  produce,  is  held  on  Thursday ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Ash- Wednesday, 
May  11,  Aug.  11,  and  Nov.  21.  The  May  fair  is 
much  resorted  to  by  graziers ;  and  is  reckoned  the 
best  fair  for  cattle  in  the  central  counties  except  the 
great  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  The  current  trade  consists 
of  the  interchange  of  yarns,  cloths,  groceries,  and 
miscellaneous  articles  tor  the  produce  of  the  field 
and  the  dairy.  A  series  of  small  manufacture  is 
conducted  in  linen  frieze,  linseywoolsey,  leather, 
shoes,  nails,  and  gingerbread.  Two  distilleries  and 
several  malt-houses  were  at  one  time  in  operation. 
A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Longford 
Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  39,071  acres, 
containing  a  population  of  22,916;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  received  £118  12s.  2d.,  expended  ^£124  Os. 
l.Jd.,  and  administered  to  1,710  patients.  In  1842, 
tlie  Bally mahon  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £3,230, 
circulated  £13,681  in  2,283  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £58  9s.  9d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £40,686 
in  7*663  loans,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£418  8s.6d. 

Ballymahon  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  Mahon,  king  of  Thomond,  and 
the  predecessor  and  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Brian  Boromh,  having,  in  960,  obtained,  in  its  vici- 
nity, a  victory  over  Feargal,  the  son  of  Ruarc,  king 
of  Connaught.  Mahon  embarked  a  select  body  of 
troops  in  small  sloops  and  flat-bottomed  boats  at  or 
near  Killalloe,  sailed  up  the  Shannon,  made  descents 
and  levied  contributions  at  intervals  on  the  Con- 
naught  8ide  of  the  river,  and  landed  his  whole  force 
for  a  grand  effort  at  Lough  Ree.  Feargal,  who  had 
narrowly  watched  his  motions,  and  mustered  strength 
to  confront  him,  rushed  to  the  combat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Inny,  engaged  him  in  a  sanguinary  battle, 
suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  plunged  personally  into 
the  river.  His  shield — says  the  story  which  we  have 
followed  and  abridged,  and  which  gives  as  its  voucher 
a  poem  preserved  in  the  book  of  Munster — fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mahon,  and  was  for  ages  afterwards 
carried  as  a  trophy  by  his  posterity  in  their  wars 
with  the  princes  of  Connaught.  In  1793,  riotous 
opposition  was  made  in  Ballymahon  to  the  ballotting 
for  the  militia :  the  Earl  of  Granard,  who  acted  as 
magistrate,  saw  his  carriage  broken  to  pieces,  was 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  town,  left  the  rioters  in 
mastery  during  eight  days,  and  eventually  reduced 
them  to  order  only  by  returning  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  Monaghan  militia Gold- 
smith the  poet  was  educated  in  Ballymahon  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  vicar  of  Shruel,  and  afterwards 
bad  much  connection  with  the  town  and  some  of  its 


inhabitants.  "  His  description  of  the  alehouse/* 
says  a  writer,  long  and  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  *'  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  mor^t 
of  the  habitations  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  where,  until  the 
late  introduction  of  modern  expensive  habits,  every 
parlour-floor  was  sanded  or  flagged,  had  '  its  bed  by 
night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,'  and  exhibited 
either  on  a  chimney-board,  or  in  an  open  cupboard, 
a  parcel  of  broken  or  unbroken  pieces  of  china, 
glass,  or  stained  earthenware ;  while  the  walls  were 
covered  with  gun-racks,  fishing-tackle,  and  homely 
prints,  anaong  which  latter  ornaments,  *  the  twelve 
good  rules,  and  royal  game  of  goose,'  always  ob- 
tained a  conspicuous  place.  Thus  was  Jemmy  An- 
thony's parlour  once  ornamented  in  the  old  mill  oi 
Ballymahon,  which  had  been  by  himself  or  his  an- 
cestors occupied  for  a  centurjr ;  but  in  his  early  days 
it  boasted  the  addition  of  violins,  hautboj^s,  flutes, 
and  a  French  horn,  with  which  he  and  his  ingenious 
brothers  often  made  sonorous  melody  on  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Inny,  about  40  years  ago,  and  delighted 
the  villagers  who  assembled  in  the  summer  evenings 
on  the  bridge  to  hear  them." — The  ancient  castle  of 
Ballymahon  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  only  vestiges  of  it  are  some  vaults 
beneath  a  modern  dwelling-house.  Area  of  the 
Noughaval  section  of  the  town,  10  acres ;  of  the 
Shruel  section,  47  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  1,081 ;  in  1841,  1,229.  Houses  197.  Pop.  ot 
the  Shruel  section,  in  1841,  1,12S.     Houses  179. 

BALLYMAKENNY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies 
of  Drogheda  and  Ferrard,  2^  miles  north  of  Drc^h- 
eda.  CO.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1  i.  Area  of  the  Drogheda  section,  848  acres ;  of  the 
Ferrard  section,  733  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  563 ;  in  1841, 499.  Houses  86.  Pop.  of  the 
Drogheda  section,  in  1831,  363;  in  1841,  28a 
Houses  48.  The  surface  lies  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  extends 
to  within  2}  miles  of  the  sea,  declines  to  the  east, 
and  consists  of  middle-ratc  land. — This  parish  is  an 
appropriate  rectory,  and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  ia 
the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  rectorial  tithes  belong  to 
the  primate  ;  but  have  all  been  conferred  by  him  iu 
lease  on  the  perpetual  curate.  The  curacy  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish,  and  constitutes  a  separate 
benefice.  Tithe  composition,  £131  5s. ;  glebe, 
£44.  Gross  income,  £175  5s.;  nett,  £157  16s. 
3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  by 
Primate  Robinson  at  his  own  expense ;  but  when  or 
at  what  cost  is  not  known.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance 
25.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  25,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  541 ;  and  a  dail^  school  was 
annually  aided  with  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  its  books  45  boys  and  12  girls. 

BALLYMAKILL.     See  B^llinakill. 

BALLYMALOE-CASTLE,  a  seat  a  little  east 
of  Cloyne,  and  2  miles  west  of  Ballycotton  strand, 
barony  of  Imokilly,  ca  Cork,  Munster.  The  origi- 
iial  castle  was  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds ;  it  became 
the  property  and  seat  of  the  first  Earl  of  Orrery 
after  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  it  afterwards  passed  suc- 
cessively to  CoL  Corker  and  Hugh  Lumley,  Esq. ; 
it  received  some  additions  from  the  latter  about  75 
years  ago ;  and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  C.  J.  Forster, 
Esq.  In  the  castle  hall  were  formerly,  and  perhaps 
still  are,  two  massive  pairs  of  horns  of  the  moose 
deer. 

BALLYMANNY,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly,  4^  miles  east  of 
Kildare,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  I  mile; 
breadth,  half-a-mile;  area,  507  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  185 ;  in  1841,  193.     Houses  31.     The  surfiuw 
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consists  of  good  land,  and  lies  in  the  west  side  of 
the  basin  or  valley  of  the  Liffey.  The  parishioners 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Milltown  Cinal  naviga- 
tion. Fairs  are  held  on  April  6,  Aug.  21,  and  Nov, 
2. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  KiLLisuEE  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare.  Tithe  composition,  £36  188.  5d.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners,  with  one  exception,  were  all  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYMANUS,  a  townland,  2^  miles  west- 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Aughrim,  and  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  head-stream  of 
Aughrira  Water,  barony  of  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leiiititer.  "  Here,*'  says  our  cotemporary,  Gorton, 
**  is  the  seat  of  the  Byrnes,  formerly  called  O'Byrnes, 
or  0*BriRs,  mentioned  by  Spencer  as  in  his  time  the 
ancient  lords  of  all  that  country,  i.  e.,  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Ballinacor." 

BALLYMARTIN,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
consists  of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  portion ;  and 
has  Ballyclare  as  its  post-town.  Its  arable  land  is 
good ;  and  its  upland  is  part  of  the  tabular  trap  ter- 
ritory of  the  county.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1 4.  Area  of  the  Upper  Belfast  section,  2,421  acres ; 
of  the  Lower  Belfast  section,  385.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  721;  in  1841,  870.  Houses  148. 
Pop.  of  the  Upper  Belfast  section,  in  1841,  685. 
Houses  113 — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Carnmonet^  which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  17  Churchmen,  678 
Presbyterians,  29  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
31  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  daily  school  was  an- 
nually aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  25  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYMARTLE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kinsale,  but  chiefly  in  that  ot  Kinnalea,  4 
miles  nor  til  by  east  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork, 
MunsteJT.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles.  Area, 
of  the  Kin^tale  section,  435  acres ;  of  the  Kinnalea 
section,  5.068  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1841, 
1,751.  Houses  277.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section, 
in  1831,  1,585;*  in  1841,  1,615.  Houses  257. 
The  soil,  though  light,  is  extensively  such  as  to 
produce  good  crops  of  wheat  The  surface  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  road  from  Cork  to  Kinsale;  and 
drained  southward  by  the  rivulet  which  falls  into 
Oyster  Haven. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £424  12s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £5.  Gross  income, 
£4iU  12s.  2d.;  nett,  £367  4s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
Ctovmi.  The  church  is  old  and  decayed.  Sittings 
100;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  600.  In  1834,  the  Protestanto 
amounted  to  99,  and  the  Roman  CatboUes  to  1,631 ; 
a  Sunday  school,  superintended  by  the  rector,  was 
attended  by  10  children;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
had  ou  their  books  26  boys  and  1 1  girls.  In  1839, 
the  National  Board  granted  £84  10s.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school. 

BALLYMARTYR,  the  quondam  name  of  the 
eoat  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  seneschals  of  Imokilly,  and 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Castlemartyr,  ca 
Cork,  Mujister.     See  Castlemartyr. 

BALLVMASCANLON,  a  parish,  2  mUes  north- 
i'ii>t  of  the  U)wi\  of  Dundalk,  and  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  rpper  Dundalk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower 
Dundulk.  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Upper  Dundalk  section, 
177  acres;   of  the  Lower  Dundalk  section,  15,820 

*  The  Census  of  1;}J1  docs  not  notice  the  Kinsale  tcctlun. 


acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,339 ;  in  1841, 
6,674.  Houses  1,159.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Dun- 
dalk  section,  in  1841.  6,565.  Houses  1,137.  A 
range  of  mountains  extends  about  7^  miles  north 
and  south,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the  area;  but, 
excepting  one  summit  called  Carraquet,  the  range 
has  no  particular  name.  It  is  all  salubrious,  affords 
tolerable  summer  pasture,  and  varies  in  value  from 
5s.  to  30s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  rest  of  the 
area  is  low  ground ;  all,  excepting  about  200  acres 
of  meadow,  regularly  subject  to  tillage ;  and  worth, 
per  plantation  acre,  from  30s.  to  £3.  Bogs  are 
aggregately  of  very  trivial  extent.  The  rivulet  Flurry 
bisects  the  interior  south-eastward  to  fall  into  the 
sea  at  Dundalk.  A  little  circular  loughlet  gives  the 
name  of  Loughanmore  to  the  townland  in  which  it 
lies,  and  possesses  some  features  of  beauty.  Limestone 
abounds  and  is  quarried ;  and  iron  ore  is  supposed 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  uplands.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  both  the  old  and  the  new  roads  from  Dub- 
lin to  Belfast,  and  by  both  the  trunk  and  the  rami- 
fications  of  the  road  from  Carlingford  to  Newry. 
Within  the  parochial  limits  are  the  village  of 
Ravensdale,  and  the  demesnes  and  mansions  of 
Ravensdale  and  Ravensdale  Park.  See  Ratenb- 
DALE.  Other  seats  are  numerous;  but,  excepting 
Bally mascanlon-house,  the  seat  of  J.  W.  M*Neale, 
Esq.,  they  are  noticeable  only  in  the  aggregate. 
Two  bleach-greens,  a  small  starch  manufactory,  and 
about  50  or  60  looms,  sum  up  the  chief  means  of 
manufacturing  produce.  A  disnensary  in  the  parish 
is  within  the  Dundalk  Poor-law  union;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  and  expended  £72  13s.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  814  patients.  The  antiquities  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  church  on  Foughart  hill,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle  at  Ballymascanlon,  several 
raths  or  Danish  forts,  and  a  pensile  monument,  con- 
sisting of  three  great  pillars  and  a  ponderous  impost, 
and  called  the  Giant's  Load.  One  of  the  raths  is 
noticed  in  the  following  terms  bjjr  Dr.  Ledwich : 
"  On  the  lands  of  Ballymascanlon,  in  the  countv  of 
Louth,  is  a  large  rath,  and  on  it  a  great  stone,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  cross  with  four  smaller  ones. 
About  30  yards  from  the  rath  is  an  entrance  into  a 
cave  running  under  the  rath,  but  it  has  not  been  ex- 
plored. Tradition  calls  this  the  tomb  of  MacScan- 
lan.  One  of  that  name  was  king  of  Fignitie,  and  had 
a  great  battle  with  the  Gauls,  a.  d.  833.  Whether 
Fignitie  was  Ballymascanlon  is  not  easv  to  determine: 
however,  the  stone  with  crosses  and  the  cave  show  a 
compound  of  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  similar  to  that 
at  New  Grange ;  and  hence  I  am  led  to  conclude, 
from  the  substructure  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  semi-Christian  Ostmen  of  the  9th  century." 
— This  parish  was  anciently  a  lordship  of  the  abbey 
of  MelUfbnt;  and  its  rectorial  tithes  belonged  to 
that  abbey's  community.  It  is  now  tithe  free,  and 
wholly  impropriate ;  and  it  forms  a  perpetual  curacy 
and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  bf  Armagh.  The 
impropriators  are  the  representatives  of  Sir  H.  J. 
Goodricke.  Bart. ;  and  toev  pay  the  curate  £18  9s. 
2id.  of  salary,— who  also  has  £73  18s.  from  Boul- 
ter's Fund,  and  a  glebe  worth  £30.  Gross  income, 
£122  7s.  2id. ;  nett,  £105  14s.  djd.  Patrons,  the 
impropriators.  The  church  is  old  and  of  un- 
known date;  but  was  enhirged  in  1821,  bv  means  of 
a  loan  of  £507  13s.  lO^d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  50  in 
winter,  90  in  summer.  The  church  of  Fau^hart  is 
within  the  border  of  Ballymascanlon ;  yet  wOl  more 
properly  be  noticed  in  the  article  on  its  own  parish. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Dolargy  and  Red- 
mont  are  included  in  one  parochial  arrangement,  and 
have  attendances,  the  former  of  from  8U0  to  9UUli 
and  the  latter  of  600.     A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
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Kilcurry  is  united,  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  with  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Jones, 
borough,  and  has  an  attendance  of  from  500  to 
700.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  open  on 
alternate  Sabbaths  during  summer,  and  attended  by 
from  100  to  130.  A  Wesleyan  place  of  worship  has  an 
attendance  of  about  20.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  350  Churchmen,  313  Presbyterians,  7 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  5,623  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  9  daily  schools, — 2  of  which  were  in 
connection  with  respectively  the  Kildare  Place  and 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  I  was  properly 
the  parochial  school  of  Faughart,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, — had  on 
their  books  1G6  boys  and  144  girls.  In  1840,  a  Na- 
tional  school  at  Rampark  had  on  its  books  1 16  boys 
and  66  girls. 

BALLYMENA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkinriola,  barony  of  Lower  Toome,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Braid  or  Broad 
river,  7i  miles  north  by  east  of  Randalstown,  14^ 
south-south-east  of  Ballymoney,  20J  south-east  by 
south  of  Coleraine,  24  north-west  by  north  of  Bel- 
fiist,  and  respectively  94^  and  104  by  different  routes 
north  of  Dublin.  A  suburb  of  it,  called  Henry  ville, 
or  Harry  ville,  stands  within  the  parish  of  Ballyclug. 
and  barony  of  Lower  Antrim.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  2  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Braid  and  the 
Main  waters,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  undulating  plain 
which  extends  eastward  from  the  rising  grounds 
along  the  lower  Bann,  to  the  water-shedding  line  of 
heights  on  the  summit  of  the  trap  tableau  of  the 
comity.  The  circumjacent  plain  is  not  softly  but 
boldly  undulated,  or  possesses  the  contour  produced 
by  a  constant  alternation  of  level  or  scooped  ground 
and  low  hill ;  and,  though  interspersed  with  marsh 
and  bog,  and  minutely  subdivided  into  small  farms, 
yet,  as  seen  from  a  little  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  cultivation  and  opu- 
lence, a  display  of  hedge-rows,  orchards,  groves, 
neat  houses,  and  aggregate  embellishments,  which 
may  compare  with  almost  any  vale  in  England.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  rath  or  mound  of  earth, 
connected  with  another  mound  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  50  feet  high,  and  planted  with  trees ; 
and  this,  besides  being  in  itself  a  fine  object,  and  one 
well  deserving  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  groups 
picturesquely  with  the  principal  or  overtopping  edi- 
fices near  it  in  a  close  exterior  view  of  the  town. 
The  general  appearance  of  Ballymena  is  that  of  an 
antiquated  and  irregular  town  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mutation into  modern  neatness  of  masonry,  and  com- 
bined spaciousness  and  order  in  street  arrangement. 
The  principal  street  is  new,  wide,  and  well  built. 
But  a  number  of  houses  are  of  the  gable-end  con- 
struction, or  in  the  style  of  old  English  cottages. 
The  market-house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  and  convenient  edifice  surmounted  by  a  steeple 
60  feet  in  height.  The  bridewell  contains  2  day- 
rooms,  8  cells,  and  2  yards;  and  is  kept  with  remark- 
able  regularity.  The  church  of  the  Establishment,  3 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  class-rooms  of  2 
academies  and  a  free  school  in  the  town,  are  interest- 
ing, not  as  buildings,  but  only  in  statistics ;  but  all,  as 
well  as  other  schools,  fall  properly  to  be  noticed  in 
the  articles  Balltcluo  and  Kirkinriola:  which 
see.  Ballymena,  when  used  either  popularly  or  topo- 
graphically as  a  parochial  name,  is  a  misnomer  for 
either  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola  qr  the  benefice  of 
Ballyclug. 

The  Ballymena  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  I05th, 
and  was  declared  on  May  I3th,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
CO.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  161.326 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  66,964. 


Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.  In 
1831,  are,  Ballymena,  5,644;  Kirkinriola,  2,961 1 
Oalgorm,  5,121;  Ballyconnelly,  2,314;  Aboghill, 
3,634;  Portglenone,  3,756;  Lisnagarran,  3,104; 
Dunminning,  2,573;  Glenbuck,  2,000;  Dunder- 
mot,  1,069;  Clough,  2,603;  Newtown-Crommelin, 
1,640;  Glenravil,  1,593;  Broughshane,  3,406; 
Longmore,  1,476;  Slemish,  2,4&;  Glenwherry, 
1,358;  Ballyclug,  3,182;  Kells,  5,708;  Cloghogo, 
2,579;  Dunmanaway,  2,668;  Ballyscullion,  3,351; 
and  Toome,  2,743.  The  number  of  ex-ofllicio 
and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  6  and  28 ; 
and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  the  division 
of  Ballymena,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Oalgorm, 
Portglenone,  and  Kells,  and  1  by  each  of  the  othe** 
divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property 
rated  is  £96,425  lOs. ;  the  total  number  of  persona 
rated  is  11,500;  and  of  these,  1,565  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,739,  not  exceeding 
£2, — 961,  not  exceeding  £3, — 974,  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  722,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  9,  1840, — to  be  com* 
pleted  in  May,  1842,— to  cost  £6,600  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,800  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  4  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £602  10s., — and  to  contain  accommod^ 
tion  for  900  paupers.  On  Feb.  6,  1843,  the  work- 
house  was  still  unopened ;  and  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  union  up  to  that  date  was  £695  4s.  lid.  The 
only  medi(^  charities  are  two  dispensaries  at  Toome 
Bridge  and  Aboghill. 

Ballymena,  though  not  more  favourably  situated 
than  many  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  county, 
and  very  considerably  less  so  than  some,  is  excelled 
only  by  Belfast,  yet  excelled  by  it  at  enormous  dis- 
proportion, in  both  trade  and  population.  In  ita 
vicinity  are  14  bleacb-greens ;  and  m  the  town  itself 
are  a  flax  spinning-mill  and  a  distillery.  The  linen 
trade  is  carried  on  extensively  and  with  spirit ;  and 
sales  in  brown  linen  alone  are  said  to  average  in 
amount  £70,000  a-year.  Large  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  produce  are  sold  in  the  weekly 
markets  for  exportation ;  and  the  current  retail  trade 
is  both  large  and  miscellaneous.  The  weekly  mar- 
kets are  held  on  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs  are  held 
on  July  26,  and  Oct  21.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  was  established  in  1833;  branches  of  the 
Northern  Bank  and  the  Belfast  Bank,  in  1834;  and 
a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank, 
in  1836.  The  pubbc  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car 
to  Clough  and  Cloughmills,  a  car  to  Ballymoney  and 
Dunboy,  a  car  to  Aboghill,  a  coach  and  a  car  to  An- 
trim, Kells,  and  Bel&st,  and  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  A  presbytery  of 
the  '  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  CburdL 
in  Ireland,'  has  its  seat  in  Ballymena,  inspects  14 
congregations,  and  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb., 
May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.  Area  of  the  town,  80  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,067;  in  1841,  5,152.  Houses  865. 
Pop.,  including  Henry  ville,  in  1841,  5,549.  Houses 
935. 

BALLYMENA  (Little).  Sec  Carbickfer- 
Gus,  both  parish  and  town. 

BALLYMINNEY,  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  about  4^  miles  south-west  of 
Aughris  Head,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  affords 
shelter  and  berthage  only  for  yawls,  and  is  not  cap- 
able of  artificial  improvement  A  little  west  of  it^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  on  which  the  village  of 
Hallykilcash  stands,  is  a  bight  which  seems  not  ill 
calcukted  for  a  harbour.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet 
at  its  embouchure  are  rocky ;  and  a  harbour  would 
be  formed  by  cutting  through  the  stony  beach  in 
front,  and  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  passage  by 
groins.     This  place  is  called  Donaghantra,  or  Slate- 
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quarry  Harbour ;  and  has  the  latter  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  thin  bed*  of  limeiitone  being  quarried 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  for  roofing. 

B  ALLYMITT  Y,  a  perish  on  the  Routhem  border 
of  the  barony  of  We^t  Shclmalier,  4^  miles  fiouth  by 
west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Iiei)ister.  Length, 
*2  miles;  breadth,  1;  area,  l,dG5  acres.  Pop.,  in 
laii,  404;  in  1841,  393.  Houites  72.  The  surface 
has  a  south-south-western  exposure,  and  consists  in 
general  of  good  arable  land.  Coolcliife,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  Cox,  situated  2  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Taghmon  to  Bannow,  is  an  ornamental  feature 

in  the  parochial  landscape This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Taghmon,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  See  Taghmon.  Tithe  composition,  £82 
9s.  lOd.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,300;  and,  in  the  Iloman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Carrick.  In 
18-34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  390;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on 
its  books  20  boys  and  10  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Hilltown  was  salaried  with  £S  a-year  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  56  boys  and  45  girls. 

BALLYMODAN,  or  Balltmoodan,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalmeaky,  and  partly  in 
the  eastern  division  of  that  of  East  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains,  partly  in  its  Kinnal- 
meaky and  partly  in  its  Carbery  section,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  borough  of  Bandon;  and  the 
Kinnalmeaky  section  contains  also  the  village  of 
Roundhill.  See  Bandon  and  Roundhill.  Length, 
3^  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Carbery  section, 
3,1 14  acres, — of  which  120  acres  are  in  Bandon ;  of 
the  Kinnalmeaky  section,  4,976  acres, — of  which  136 
acres  are  in  Bandon  and  Roundhill.  Pop.  of  the 
pari^h,  in  laSl,  9,972;  in  1841.  9,298.  Houses  1,359. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district**  of  the  Carbery  section,  in 
1831.829;  in  1841,  1,013.  Houses  160.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  section,  in 
1831,  2.353;'  in  1841.  2,028.  Houses  338.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Bandon  river, 
consists  in  general  of  tolerably  fertile  land,  and  pre- 
f<ents,  in  the  culture  of  its  soil,  the  neatness  of  its 
farm-houses,  the  opulence  of  its  mansions  and  villas, 
and  the  comparative  elegance  and  pretension  of  its 
borough,  an  aspect  in  a  high  degree  agreeable.  A 
chief  feature  is  the  Earl  of  Bandon*8  seat  of  Castle- 
BiiRNARi)  [see  that  article;  and  see  also  Bandon]. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Castle- Bernard  are  Capt  Bernard's 
hnn(I>ome  Gt>thic  villa,  called  the  Farm,  Mayfield, 
Rich  mount,    Mount   Pleasant,   and    other  pleasant 

re!<id(Mi<>es This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £400;  glebe.  £\\  5*.  Gross  income, 
.i"4 14  .IS. ;  nctt.  £366  1 5s.  8<1.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  com  (bounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial, 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  church  was  built  about  200  years  ago,  and  has 
since  i>ccn  repeatedly  enlarged  and  repaired  by  means 
ot  purociiial  a^se.'<sment.  Sittings  800;  attendance 
H.}<).  Pre>byterian.  "VVesleyan.  and  Primitive  Wes- 
levan  meetinu'-houses,  are  attended  by  respectively 
Ki.  500,  and  100.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  5,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilhrogan.  In  IKM.  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2,'2<>4  Churchmen,  111  Presbyterians,  and  7,157 
Roman  (.\it holies ;  a  Sunday  school,  under  the 
buperintendencc  of  the  vicar,  wa^  attended  bv  280 
children ;  and  an  infant-school  and  a  week-day 
school,  lent  tree,  and  jointly  aided  with  Jb'150  a-year 
from   sub^^ciiption. — two   other  daily  schools,  rent 

•  Uut  ttiiii  i%  inclusive  of  RouadhlU. 


free,  and  aided  with  respectively  £90  and  £30  from 
subscription, — and  a  school,  aided  with  collections  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  had  on  their  books  276 
boys  and  153  girls. 

BALLYMOE,  a  half.barony  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  co.  Gal^niy.  Connaught.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-north>ea8t  and  east  by  co.  Roscommon ; 
on  the  south  by  the  barony  of  Killian  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  baronies  of  Tyaquin  and  Dunmore.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
14|  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection,  is  7k  miles;  and  its  area  is  89,273  acres. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clonbern, 
Kilbegnet,  Kilcroan,  and  Templetoher,  and  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Boyanagh,  Drimtemple,  Dunamon, 
Dunmore,  Killerera'n.  and  Tuam.  By  the  act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51,  the  townland  of  South 
Cloonlara  in  the  parish  of  Boyanagh,  was  transferred 
to  Ballymoe  from  Tyaquin,  and  the  townlands  of 
Cloondaham per- Blake  and  Cloondahamper-Brown,  in 
the  parish  of  Killereran,  were  transferred  to  it  from 
Dunmore.  The  river  Suck  divides  it  chiefly  from 
the  Roscommon  half-barony  of  Ballymoe.  and  partly 
from  the  Roscommon  barony  of  Athlone ;  and  the 
other  streams  which  drain  it  all  rise  in  its  interior  or 
on  its  boundaries,  and  become  tributary  to  the  Suck. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface,  except  where  one 
considerable  range  of  heights  relieves  it  parallel  with 
the  Suck,  is  tame,  morassy,  and  cheerless.  A  very 
large  proportion  is  bog ;  and  even  the  arable  grounds 
are  so  ill  cultivated  and  so  powdered  with  hovels  in 
lieu  of  comfortable  farm-houses  as  to  be  generally 
painful  to  the  eye.  But  a  more  satisfactory  view  of 
It  will  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  our  next 
article, — the  two  half-baronies  of  Ballymoe  being, 
with  the  exception  of  a  great  preponderance  of  bog 
in  the  Galway  division,  little  less  akin  in  character 
than  prolongedly  contiguous  in  position.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  28,112;  in  1841,  28.666.  Houses  5,185. 
Families  employed  cbietly  in  agriculture.  4,444 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  621  ;  in  other  pursuits,  226. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2.085 ;  who  could  read  but  not  wTite, 
972 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  w^rite,  9,472.  Fe- 
males at  and  al>ove  5  years  of  age  who  could  rend 
and  write,  574  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  527; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  11,183. 

BALLYMOE,  a  half-barony  on  the  western  bor- 
der  of  CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  baronv  of  Castlerea;  on  the 
north-east  by  Roscommon  barony;  on  the  east  by 
the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber ;  on  the  south'- 
east  by  Athlone  barony ;  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  river  Suck,  which  divides  it 
from  the  oo.  Galway  balf-barony  of  Ballymoe.  Its 
outline  is  not  very  far  from  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  of  7  miles  each  side.  Its  surface  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Weld  to  comprise  90  acres,  2  roodf, 
33  perches  of  water ;  1,621  acres,  1  rood,  324)erclies 
of  bog;  and  21.597  acres,  33  perches  of  arable  and 
pasture  land ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  amount  in  all  to  23,288 acres. 
The  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Clonigormiean  and  Oran,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballinakill,  Drimtemple,  and  Donamon.f     The  sur- 


t  Mr.  Weld's  Statistical  Surrey  of  R.«roiiiiiion.  i>uM{i.hct1  in 
18:t2.  afTurda,  in  the  instance  or  llalIviiK»e,  a  »iNs*iuu>n— and 
crrtaiuljr  fur  fh>m  bciu^  either  an  extn-uie  or  un  une<»inimin 
uiir — of  the  diAkrultifJi  with  wliich  a  t<i^Mi)n^itlii»t  hu«  to  grai»- 

«'i'  in  a<^usCiug  tht*  territ4>rial  sulMlivDiinnii  of  Irviand.  Mr. 
'eld  vajkH.  "  AccordinK  to  tliv  U>tikii  by  which  a<iM.»iiatnoDto  un 
the  county  are  r«gulat«d,  tlic  half-baiviiy  uf  llallinioe  it  |Kit 
(iuwii  as  coutainintr  four  {lari^hcs,  viz.,  1.  Oran.  '2.  iKinuiiutii, 
».  Drumteniiilo,  4.  Cloouevr«»rniirau.  In  tlie  grand  counts  niaii, 
threo  i»ari^ica  alone  ar«  in^crteil.  vis.,  I.  Oran.  'I.  Vhmm«%for. 
mican.  :t.  BallvnaliiU  ;  and  uf  Uicm  tliree  Ballynalull  a|iiM«ri 
a  new  ooc,  whiUt  Donamun  and  Druuiteni|ilc  are  uuiitted.    In 
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face  contains  less  hog  and  less  \rater,  in  proportion 
to  the  superficies  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  than  any 
other  great  division  of  the  county.  Its  contour  is 
that  of  hilly  ridges  and  insulated  heights  alternating 
with  flat  bottoms  or  with  bogs.  From  the  summit  of 
a  ridge  which  comes  in  from  the  south-east  of  Ballin- 
tobber-castle,  and  passes  toward  Oran,  and  which  is 
probably  the  highest  ground  in  the  half-barony,  a 
very  extensive  view  opens  across  the  flats  of  the 
river  Suck  into  the  county  of  Galway.  A  deficiency 
in  trees  and  hedge-rows,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
gentlemen's  houses,  is  prevalent  and  great,  yet  is 
little  more  remarkable  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Good  land  rates  from  24s.  to  35s. 
per  acre.  Though  tillage  is  on  the  increase,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  naturally  arable  sur- 
face is  disposed  iii  pasturage.  The  soil  is  in  many 
places  very  rich ;  and  limestone  and  limestone 
gravel  abound.  Several  small  turloughs  occur  in 
the  bottoms  between  the  heights ;  and  the  streams 
are  small  and  few,  and  all  find  their  way  into  the 
S  ick.  Not  a  town,  or  even  a  large  village,  exists  in 
the  district.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  7,353;  in  1841,  8,061. 
Houses  1 ,342.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 1,237 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1 10 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  68.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  888 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
'write,  536 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,002. 
Femsdes  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  272 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  479 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,750. 

BALLYMOE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drim- 
temple,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  half-barony 
of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  It  stands  4 
miles  south  by  east  of  Castlerea,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Suck,  and  on  the  road  from  the  central 
parts  of  00.  Roscommon  to  Tuam.  It  contains  a 
distillery,  has  well-attended  and  improving  markets, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  seat  of  trade  and  popu- 
lation in  the  two  half-baronies  which  bear  its  name. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Turla,  the  seat  of  John  Cheevers, 
Esq.  Area  of  the  village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
300.     Houses  44. 

BALLYMONEY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  liberties 
of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Rilconway,  co.  Antrim,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Duiiluce,  co.  Antrim.  The  Dunluce  section 
contains  the  town  of  Balltmonet  and  the  village 
of  Stranocum:  which  see.  Length,  7  miles; 
breadth,  6.  Area  of  the  whole,  22,676  acres;  of 
the  Dunluce  section,  21,304  acres;  of  the  Kilcon- 
way  section,  753  acres;  of  the  Coleraine  section, 
619  acres.  But  the  area  of  the  Dunluce  section  in- 
cludes 53  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches,  in  the  river 
Bann,  and  432^  acres  in  the  parish  of  Tullaghgore, 
which  was  consolidated  with  Ballymoney  in  1609. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  11,579;  in  1841,  11,727. 
Houses  2,045.  Pop.  of  the  Londonderry  section, 
in  1831,  103;  in  1841,  136.  Houses  24.  Pop.  of 
the  Kilcon way  section,  in  1831,  337;  in  1841,  402. 
Houses  69.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dun- 
luce section,  in  1831,8,785;  in  1841,8,559.  Houses 
1,500.  The  surface  is  drained  along  the  west  by 
the  river  Bann ;  it  contains  large  tracts  of  bog ;  it 
consists,  in  its  arable  lands,  of  fertile  soil ;  and  it  is 
traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Belfast  to  Coleraine, 


Dr.  BoaufDrt'ii  map,  1.  Oran,  2.  Clooneeormican,  and,  3.  Drum- 
temple,  are  laid  down  wiUiin  tlio  limits  of  the  county  of  Hor- 
common ;  whilst  Donaraun  and  Ilallynakill  appear  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Suck,  within  the  county  of  Oafway.  In  the 
EcclosiaRtical  Repristcr,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
]>arisl)  of  Clooneconnican,  although  its  existence  under  that 
name  is  admitted  in  Uie  three  preceding  authorities.  These 
anomalies  are  attributable  to  the  same  ^uishes  being  known 
nndor  different  appellations ;  and  Clooncfrnrmican  is  recog- 
nised in  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Register  under  that  of  Ardclore." 


by  various  subordinate  roads,  and  by  new  and  in- 
proved  lines  of  road  to  Ballycastle  by  Garry  bog,  and 
into  CO.  Londonderry,  across  the  Bann  at  Agivey. 
The  district  which  forms  the  immediate  environs  of 
the  town  is  naturally  rich,  and  has  been  much  improv- 
ed  by  culture  ;  and  it  contains  the  seats  of  O'Hara- 
Brook,  C.  O'Hara,  Esq.,  Gk-eenville,  J.  R.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Leslie  Hill,  J.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Moore  Fort,  J. 
Moore,  Esq.,  and  Ballinacree,  S.  Moore,  Esq.— > 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benetice,  and 
the  corps  of  the  precentorship  of  Connor  cathe- 
dral, in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
;£1,015  7s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £60.  Gross  income,  £1,109 
Os.  8d. ;  nett,  £906  10s.  4^(1.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  is  employed  at  a  salary  of  £80.  The 
church  was  built  in  1782,  but  at  what  cost  is  un- 
known ;  and  was  repaired  and  improved  in  1829, 
partly  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  of  £200  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  350 ;  attendance  350. 
Five  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  by 
respectively  950,  350,  150,  95,  and  about  400.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  250 ;  and,  iti 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Dunluce.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1,019  Churchmen,  9,444  Presbyterians, 
45  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,495  Roman 
Catholics ;  1 1  Sundav  schools  were  attended  on  the 
average  by  790  children ;  and  18  daily  schools  bad 
on  their  books  461  boys  and  228  girls.  Two  of  the 
dailv  schools  wore  each  aided  with  an  assured  salary 
of  £15 ;  one  of  these  and  another  had  each  £5  from 
Mr.  Crummie;  a  fourth  had  an  assured  salary  of 
£20,  and  was  in  connexion  with  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Societv  ;  a  fifth  was  a  free  school,  supported  by 
£2  from  the  rector,  and  £30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith ;  and  the  remaining  13  were  sup- 
ported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  schools  at  kirkhills,  Ballygan,  Garry,  Bendoo- 
ragh,  Seacon,  Grarryduff,  and  Townhead. 

BALLYMONEY,  a  post  and  market  town,  in 
the  Dunluce  section  of  the  above  parish,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster,  stands  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Bann, 
about  3  miles  east- north -east  of  its  confluence  with 
that  river,  6^  miles  south-east  of  Coleraine,  14| 
north-north-west  of  Ballymena,  21  f  north  by  weat 
of  Randalstown,  and  39  north-north-west  of  Belfiist, 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  lies  dispersedly  over  an 
area  of  about  f  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  Milltown  on 
the  Rathsharkin  road  to  Roaden  or  Rawdon  Foot. 
Its  town-hall,  its  church,  and  its  various  meeting- 
houses, are  all  plain  structures.  Its  bridewell  con- 
tains 2  day-rooms,  6  cells,  and  2  yards ;  and  is  kept 

in    excellent    order The    Ballymoney    Poor-law 

union  ranks  as  the  97th  ;  and  was  declared  on  Jan. 
8,  1840.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Londonderry,  but 
chiefly  in  co.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  a  territory  of 
127,057  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
51,869.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Londonderry,  Kilrea, 
3,629;  Hervey-hill,  2,619;  Tamlaght,  3J42;  ami 
the  Grove,  2,710 ;  and  in  co.  Antrim,  Ballymoney, 
3,249;  Enagh,  2,736;  Seacon,  2,269;  Stranocum, 
2,868;  Benvardin,  1,866;  Cammoon,  1,583;  Der- 
vock,  2,821;  Kilraghts,  1,^37;  Castle- Quarter, 
1,629;  Ballycregagh,  2,344 ;  Ballyhoe,  1,562;  Cor- 
key,  1.133;  Killagan,  2,098;  Dunloy,  1,530;  Dir- 
raw,  2,531;  the  Vow,  2,669;  Lower  KUloquin, 
2,373 ;  and  Upper  Killoquin,  2,071.  The  number  of 
ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  9 
and  28 ;  and  of  the  latter,  2  are  returned  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Kilrea,  Hervey-hill,  Tamlaght,  the 
Grove,  Ballymoney,  and  Upper  Killoquin,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  £73,017  18s.  i  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7,908 ;  and  of  theses 
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906  arc  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
999,  not  exceeding  £2, — 498,  not  exceeding  £3, — 
482,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  543,  not  exceeding  i'5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  3,  1840, 
— to  be  completed  in  Jan.  1842, — to  cost  £6,785  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,240  1  is.  for  tittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  pur- 
chased for  £474  9s., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  800  paupers.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,775  10s.  3|d. ; 
and  the  workhouse  was  opened  a  little  subsequent 
to  tliat  date.  Four  dispensaries  within  the  union 
have  their  seats  at  Ballymoney,  Dervock,  Lough- 
goule,  and  Tunilaght-0*Crilly ;  they  serve  for  dis- 
tricts which  aggregately  comprise  an  area  of  114,394 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  42,754  ;  and, 
in  I839^i0,  they  received  £301  16s.  2d.,  expended 
£271  15s.  I^d.,  and  administered  to  4,025  patients. 
In  18**^9^0,  the  Ballymoney  dispensary  received 
jt'87,  expended  £82  15s.  2d.,  administered  to  1,134 
patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of  43,893  acres, 
and  a  population  of  17,672 — The  trade  of  the  town, 
though  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  Ballymena, 
is  of  the  same  description  and  of  considerable  pro- 
vincial importance.  A  good  monthly  market  is  held 
for  linen  and  for  dairy  produce, — the  latter  chiefly 
for  exportation.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  6,  July  10, 
and  Oct.  10.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  bank  was 
estiiblished  in  1834;  and  a  branch  of  the  Ulster 
bank,  in  1836.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
were  a  mail-car  to  Dervock  and  Ballycastle,  a  car 
in  transit  between  Ballymena  and  Coleraine,  a 
coach  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Coleraine, 
Hnd  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Belfast  and 
Londonderry.  B.illymoney  is  the  capital  of  the  two 
baronies  of  Dunluce,  and  the  largest  seat  of  tbeir 
trade  and  population.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  bere 
in  their  turns.  Area  of  the  town,  86  acres.  Pop., 
in  18:31,  2,222  ;  in  1841,  2.490.     Houses  425. 

BALLYMONEY,  or  Crossenhare,  a  parish  in 
the  eastern  divi^ion  of  the  barony  of  East  Carberv, 
7J  miles  south  wcht  by  west  of  Bandon,  co.  Cort, 
isiunster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Ballinean: 
which  see.  Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5 ;  area, 
7.3(V^  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,802;  in  1841,  3,733. 
Houses  607'  The  surface  extends  along  the  Ban- 
don river ;  and  is  traversed  up  the  banks  of  that 
strtain,  and  westward,  by  the  road  from  Cork  to 
Bantry.  The  land  is  generally  good ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  is  under  tillage,  and  produces  remarkably 
fine  crops  of  wheat  and   potatoes.      The  princip^ 

mansion  is  Phale,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Connor,  Esq 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  tlie  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £785; 
glebe,  £63.  Gross  income,  £848 ;  nett,  £695  3s. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  on  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  an  old  building  of 
unascertained  date.  Sittings  150;  attendance  200. 
A  AVesloyan  ineetini^-house  has  an  attendance  of 
70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  !KX) ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  two  chap<»ls  in  the  parish  of 
Fanlobbus.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
.012,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,265;  a  Sunday 
sriiool,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector,  was 
aviTagely  attended  \*y(\o  children;  two  daily  schools, 
wliicli  were  annually  aided  with  respectively  £10 
and  £.>  from  the  rector,  had  on  their  books  63  boys 
aiid  .'^7  KJT'S ;  and  three  hedge-schools  had  an  aver- 
a^M'  iittcndanre  in  summer  of  150  children. 

IJALLY.MONNKLLY,  a  glen,  or  narrow  moun- 
tain-screened valU'v,  in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Ma\o.  Connaught  It  is  continuous  with  the  valley 
of  (JleiH-o,  and  carries  down  a  mountain-stream  to 
till*  cu;i>t.     Many  parts  of  it,  though  destitute  of  any 


nobler  vegetation  than  the  stunted  willow  and  the 
dwarf  hazel,  are  very  picturesque. 

BALLYMOODAN.     See  Ballymodaw. 

BALLYMOON— originally  Bealla-Mochwa— 
B  townland  in  the  parish  of  bunleckney,  barony  of 
East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  A  great  battle, 
according  to  traditionary  history,  was  fought  here  on 
the  16th  of  August,  908.  The  belligerenU  on  the 
one  side  were  Cormac-mac-Culinan,  king  and  bishop 
of  Cashel,  and  the  princes  of  Ossory  and  Munster ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Flanii,  king  of  all  Ireland, 
Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Cathal,  king  of  Con- 
naught.  The  king  of  Cashel  was  slain,  six  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  crown 
passed  into  the  power  of  his  conquerors. — Bally- 
moon-castle,  in  the  townland,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1096.  Its  ruins  form  a 
square  of  about  120  feet  on  each  side,  and  were 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  is  now  nearly 
obliterated.  The  interior  is  so  utterly  dilapidated 
that  only  slender  and  interrupted  vestiges  exist  of 
cross  walls,  and  scarcely  discernible  traces  of  the 
bases  of  a  few  pillars.  Two  square  towers  rise 
respectively  on  the  north  and  on  the  south ;  the 
windows  are  mere  loop-holes,  5  feet  high,  4  inches 
broad,  cruciform  at  top,  and  in  good  preservation ; 
and  the  entrance  is  on  the  we!>t  by  a  cut  stone 
archway,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  fallen.  The 
main  walls  are  about  31  feet  high,  and  not  less 
than  8  feet  thick,  and  are  covered  with  earth  and 
grass;  and  the  masonry  is  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  An  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  extra- 
ordinary massiveaess  ef  the  walls  from  the  fact,  that 
a  pointed  arch  leads  by  stone  steps  in  the  bowels 
of  the  main  wall  to  one  of  the  loop-holes.  The 
central  part  of  the  castle's  interior  appears  to  have 
been  always  an  uncovered  area.  The  castle  sur- 
mounts the  apex  of  a  rocky  eminence,  yet  is  so 
commanded  by  adjacent  heights  that  it  could  never 
have  been  very  formidable  to  an  invading  army. 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  battered  it  dov^ii.  Some 
curious  specimens  of  armour,  and  a  beautiful  set  of 
diamond  beads,  were  dug  up,  a  few  years  ago,  from 
among  the  ruins. 

BALLMORAN.     See  Almoritja. 

BALLYMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Forth, 
2^  miles  west  of  Broadway,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area,  2.5*25  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  5*22;  in  1841,  568.  Houses  84. 
The  surface  consists  of  fertile  land  ;  and  sends  down 
a  prqjection  to  the  head  of  the  sea-lough  of  Tacum- 

shane This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Kilscoran  or  Tacumshane,  and  of  the 
corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  Ferns  cathedral,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £203  17«. 
1 1  ^d.  See  Taccmrhane.  The  parish  also  forms 
part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  and  the  benefice  of 
CncRcnxowN :  which  see.  Glebe  of  the  curate, 
£5  13s.  4d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Maglass.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  46, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  493 ;  and  there  was  no 
school. 

BALLYMORE,  or  B.\i.lymore-Eustacb,  a 
parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  former- 
ly in  the  barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  but  now 
in  the  barony  of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  2J  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area,  4,2(J3  acres, 
2  roods,  2  perches, — of  which  <6  acres,  1  rood,  23 
perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,085;  in  1841,  2,129.  Houses  361  The  bnd  is 
in  general  of  a  light  qualitv.  A  hill,  immediately 
north  of  the  town,  has  an  altitude  of  596  feet;  and 
Bishops*  hill,  on  the  northern  boundary,  has  an  altU 
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tude  of  935  feet.  The  principal  seats  are  Bally- 
more,  Wellfield,  Seasons,  and  Ardenode, — the  last 
the  scat  of  William  Brownrigg,  Esq.  About  a  mile 
above  the  town  occurs  the  celebrated  waterfall  on 
the  Liffey,  called  Poul-a-Phooka  :  see  that  article. 
Within  the  parish  are  the  commons  of  Brodlaise, 
covered  with  Druidical  remains.  The  town  of  Bally- 
more- Eustace  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Liffey,  and 
on  the  old  great  south  road  from  Dublin,  3|  miles 
south-west  of  Blessington,  and  18  south-west  of 
Dublin.  A  very  handsome  bridge  carries  the  highway 
acrosii  the  Liffey.  The  town — whose  name  means  the 
Great  Town  of  Eustace — was  founded  by  the  family 
of  Eustace,  shortly  aft^r  the  introduction  of  the 
English  under  Henry  II.  Eustace-castle,  formerly 
a  place  of  uncommon  and  even  surprising  strength, 
still  survives  in  ruin.  The  town  has  suffered  severe 
damage  to  its  prosperity  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
line  of  the  great  south  road  through  KilcuUen. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  26,  and  8ept.  29.  Area  of 
the  town.  76  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  841 ;  in  1841, 
936.  Houses  162 Ballymore-Eustace  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £78  17s.  lid.  ;  and  the  rectorial 
for  £66  ids.  2d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated, 
in  the  proportions  of  £S9  28.  7d.,  and  i:27  10s.  7d. 
respectively  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  This 
vicarage,  the  vicarages  of  Balltbougut  and  St. 
Jago,  and  the  curacy  of  Cotlandstown  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballymore-Eus- 
tace.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.696.  Gross  income,  £137  28.  3d. ;  nett.  Jt*92  3s. 
l^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in 
the  town,  and  was  built  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
^830  I5s.  4|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance  58.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a 
chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Hollywood.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  union  amounted  to  1 14,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  parish  to  2,000.  and  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  of  the  union  to  2,535 ;  and  3  daily 
schools,  all  in  the  parish  and  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  had  on  their  books  62  bovs  and  42  girls.  In 
1840,  a  boys*  school  and  a  girls  school  in  the  town 
had  on  their  books  respectively  144  boys  and  132 
girls,  and  were  aided,  the  former  with  £15  a-year, 
and  the  latter  with  £16,  from  the  National  Board. 

BALLYMORE,  or  St.  Owen'b  of  Loughseu- 
BT,  a  parish,  containing  the  greater  part  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  6^  mile? ;  breadth, 
2} ;  area,  10,465  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches,— of 
■which  91  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches,  are  in  Lough 
Sunderlin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,494;  in  1841,  3,487. 
Houses  614.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2,984;  in  1841,  3094.  Houses  540.  The  surface 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Athlone  to  MuUin- 
gar ;  and,  though  lying  near  the  eastern  outer  edge 
of  the  basin-system  of  the  Shannon,  consists  of  land 
which  the  Report  before  us  pronounces  to  be  **  of  an 
excellent  quality,"  and  even  **the  best  in  Ireland  for 
tillage  and  pasture."  Lou^hseudy,  or  Lough  Sun- 
derlin,  which  gives  the  parish  the  latter  part  of  its 
alias  designation,  and  also  gave  the  title  of  Baron 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Malone,  is  a 
beautiful  lake,  contiguous  to  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  but  lying  partly  within  the  parish  of  Killare, 
and  covering  a  total  area  of  121  acres,  1  rood,  5 
perches.  Clare  or  Mullaghcloe  hill  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  Clare-castle ;  overlooks  at  its  base  the 
ruins  of  a  Gilbertine  abbe^;  and,  in  1691,  was  the 
British  and  Dutch  army  s  place  of  encampment, 
under  Geiierab  De  Giiikle  and  Douglas,  preparatory 


to  their  besieging  the  town:  see  next  article. 
The  chief  seats  are  Belmore  and  Umma.  Arch- 
dall,  who  always  can  easily  see  a  very  ancient  Irish 
abbey  through  miles  of  mist,  says,  **  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  a.  d.  700,  or  probably  before  that 
time ;"  and  then  more  modestly  adds,  "  We  know 
no  more  of  this  ancient  abbey,  but  are  told  that,  in 
1218,  the  family  of  Lacie  erected  a  monastery  here, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Gilbertines ;  which 
order  consisted  of  canons  of  the  Premonstre  order, 
and  nuns  following  the  rule  of  St  Benedict :  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  but  in  separate  apart- 
ments."— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Glebe,  £45. 
Gross  income,  £93  9s.  2)d. ;  nett,  £92  14s.  8}d. 
But  both  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  £15  13s. 
lO^d.  of  a  charge  on  the  teinds  and  glebe  lands  of 
the  impropriate  parish  of  Killare,  for  the  curate's 
discharge  of  official  duties  within  that  parish. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  tithes  of  the  parish 
are  compounded  for  £323  Is.  6^d.,  and  are  appropri- 
ated  to  the  see  of  Meath  ;  and  the  bishop  pays  £48 
98.  2}d.  to  the  perpetual  curate.  The  church  adjoins 
the  town,  and  was  built,  in  1826,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  one,  bv  means  of  loans  of  £1,043  Is.  2|d. 
from  the  late  6oard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ; 
attendance,  from  40  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  that  of  Killare.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount* 
ed  to  102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,457;  and 
7  daily  schools,  all  of  which  were  supported  wholly 
by  fees,  except  that  one  of  them  had  a  house  and 
small  garden  rent  free,  had  on  their  books  186  boy» 
and  85  girls. 

BALLYMORE,  a  market  and  post  town,  chiefly 
in  the  above  parish,  and  partly  in  that  of  Killare, 
barony  of  Rathconrath,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  between  Athlone  and  Mullin- 
gar,  about  12  miles  west-south-west  of  Mullingar, 
and  50  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Area  of  the  town, 
94  acres ;  of  which  23  acres  are  in  Killare.  Pop., 
in  1831,  663;  in  1841,  574.  Houses  107.  Pop.  of 
the  Killare  section,  in  1831,  153;  in  1841,  181. 
Houses  29.  It  is  a  long,  irregular,  ill-built  town, 
remarkable  only  for  some  historical  associations,  and 
for  its  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  In  1388,  Theobald  de 
Vernon,  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
weekly  market,  and  of  an  annual  fair  of  15  days* 
continuance.  A  market  is  now  held  on  Saturday ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  Whitmonday,  and  Oct.  14^ 
In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  parish-church  is  a 
decayed  chapel,  the  ancient  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
Magan  family  of  Emo  and  Togherstown ;  and  around 
the  cemetery  is  a  double  and  very  ornamental  line  of 
elm  trees.  In  1642,  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the 
royalists  under  Sir  James  Dillon;  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parliamentarian  army,  it  was  burnt 
and  abandoned  by  Sir  James.  It  was  fortified  anew 
for  James  II.,  underwent  a^  siege  from  General  de 
Ginkle,  and  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but,  on  Jane 
8th,  1691,  its  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion; 
and,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  Ballymore,  with  an  extensive  dr- 
curojacent  territory,  was,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  assigned  to  Sir  Theobald  de  Ver- 
dun, in  right  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Walter  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath;  and  it  after* 
wards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of 
Englishmen  who  resided  m  their  own  country.  In 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  proprietors,  the 
estates  around  the  town,  and  at  some  distance  from 
it,  were  seized  by  the  septs  of  D* Alton,  Dillon, 
0*Melaghlin,  and  Macgeoghegan.  In  1600,  Sir 
Francis  Shaen  was  in  |>osses8ion  of  the  town  and 
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manor  of  Ballyroore,  and  occasionally  made  them 
his  place  of  rcMdencc ;  and  in  1635,  Nicholas,  first 
Viscount  Netterville,  obtained,  by  virtue  of  Lord 
Strafford's  commission  for  remedy  of  defective  titles, 
A  grant  of  "  the  castle,  manor,  and  lake  of  Bally more- 
lough-seudy." 

BALLYMORE,  or  Takdebagee,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Tanderagee,  the  villages  of 
Acton  and  Clare,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Poyntz- 
p  A88 :  see  these  articles.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5 ; 
area,  14. 158  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches, — of  which  49 
acres,  '29  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1 1,806; 
in  1841,  11,505  Houses  2,076.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  9.4J8;  in  1841,  9,180.  Houses 
1 ,668.  The  interior  is  traversed  northeastward  by 
the  small  river  Cushier;  and  the  eastern  boundary 
is  traced  by  the  Newry  canal  up  to  its  junction  with 
the  stream  and  navipition  of  the  Bann.  The  vale 
of  the  Cushier,  especially  in  the  >'icinity  of  the  town, 
and  the  noble  demesne  of  Tanderagee,  is  luxuriant, 
beautiful,  and  softly  picturesque.  Undulated  and 
comparatively  lofty  banks  screen  the  watercourse; 
and,  in  one  direction,  they  are  sheeted  with  wood, 
while,  in  another,  they  blend  with  the  parks  and 
glades  of  Tanderagee  demesne,  which  climb  away 
to  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Lord  Mandeville's  large 
and  quite  new  baronial  castle,  is  the  principal  arti- 
ficial object  additional  to  the  towns;  but  it  will 
more  properly  be  noticed  in  our  article  on  Tandera- 
gee.  Near  that  town  are  the  handsome  rectory,  the 
villas  of  Orange- Hill  and  Cooley-Hill,  and  some 
other  seats;  and  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
are  the  mansions  and  villas  of  Clare,  Violet-Hill, 
Hurrybrook,  Infant- Lodge,  Druminargal,  Acton,  Lis- 
raw,  Woodview,  and  Thomvale.  A  small  portion 
of  the  land  of  the  parish  is  of  indifferent  quality;  but 
the  rest  is  good  and  fertile.  The  linen  manufacture 
is  (iilfiised  over  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  segre- 
gated in  the  towns. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  beiicfire  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  com- 
pos! t  ion,  £1,000;  glebe,  £650.  Gross  income,  £1.650; 
iiett,  £  1 ,402  3s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1810, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  I2s.  3jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  600;  attendance, 
from  5<J0  to  750.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Acton 
[which  see]  forms  part  of  the  parish.  Three  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses,  2  of  which  were  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  1  Seressional,  are  at- 
tended by  respectively  from  400  to  600,  from  150  to 
100,  and  250.  Two  Methodist  chapels,  the  one 
AVesleyan  and  the  other  Primitive  Wesleyan,  are 
each  attended  by  250.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
rhinl  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Acton 
and  MuUaghbrack.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  exclu- 
>'\ve  of  those  within  the  curacy  of  Acton,  connsted 
of  3.095  Churchmen,  2,751  Presbyterians,  45  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,372  )loman  Catholics; 
2  Sunday  schools  at  Tanderagee,  and  2  at  Covcru- 
nt^h  and  Cagans,  were  attended  on  the  average  by 
l\2Ct  children;  and  12  daily  schools,  4  of  which  were 
supported  by  Lord  Mandeville,  2  aided  by  his  lord- 
ship, and  1  aided  with  £2  2s.  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bell  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London 
Hiberninn  Society,  had  on  their  books  558  boys  and 
."x^o  frirU-  In  1840,  National  schools  at  Poyntzpass 
aiid  Clare  had  on  their  books  respectively  193  and 
159  cliildren. 

BALLY.MOREEX,  or  Balltmabbeen,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  4  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Thurle**,  co.  Tippemry,  Munsier.  I^ength, 
.'^  miles;  breadth.  2i ;  area,  3,846  teres.  Pop.»  in 
1K3I.  1,237;  in  1841,   1,203.    Hontea  103.     Some 


of  the  land  is  very  poor;  but  the  greater  pnrt  i« 
good  and  fertile.  Ballymoreen-house  is  on  the  fron- 
tier, contiguous  with  the  hamlet  of  Littleton ;  and 
other  seats  are  Fannyville,  Parkstown,  Liskereeny 
and  Newgrove.  A  detached  district  oif  160^  acres 
lies  a  little  to  the  north.  The  main  body  is  traversed 
south-eastward  by  the  road  from  Thurles  to  Killen- 
aule. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £140;  net t,  £130  lOs.  Id.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident  by  per- 
mission. The  minister  of  Littleton,  whose  church 
the  Protestant  parishioners  attend,  and  from  which 
their  residences  are  distant  only  1  or  2  miles,  per- 
forms the  occasional  duties,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £60, 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  56,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,242 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schooU  bad 
on  their  books  96  boys  and  57  girls. 

BALLYMORIN.     See  Almoritia. 

BALLYMOTE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of 
Emlyfadd,  barony  of  Corran,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  2  miles  east  of  the  river  Owenmore,  4 
west  of  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail-road,  12  north- 
west of  Boyle,  and  98  north-west  by  west  of  Dublin. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  tract  of  beautiful 
fertile  hills,  whose  most  conspicuous  summit  is  Kish- 
Coran.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  Earlsfield,  Bally- 
mote-castle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  abbey.  Earlsfield 
is  the  lodge  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  Ballymote-castle,  though  a 
ruin,  is  very  regular,  and  both  handsome  and  strong. 
It  forms  a  square  upon  a  line  of  150  feet;  is  60  feet 
hi^h ;  and  is  flanked  and  quointed  by  towers  6  feet 
thick  in  the  wall,  with  a  strong  rampart  and  parapet 
all  round.  It  was  built  in  1300  by  Richard  I>e 
Bourg,  second  Earl  of  Ulster;  and,  along  with  the 
castle  of  Sligo,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  dur- 
ing  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  and  offered 
considerable  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  co.  Sligo; 
but  it  was  eventually  captured,  in  1652,  by  the  united 
forces  under  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles  Coote.  Bally- 
mote  Abbey  was  built  by  the  sept  of  MacDonougn, 
for  Franciscan  friars  of  tne  third  order ;  and,  at  tho 
suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Broncard; 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  Sir  William  Taafe.  The 
building  seems  to  have  been  originally  and  always 
small.  Its  workmanship  is  in  general  artistic;  and 
the  east  window  is  renwrkably  curious. — The  town 
has  a  considerable  interest  in  the  linen  manufifictttre ; 
and  serves  as  a  depot  of  general  wares  for  a  com- 
paratively large  tract  of  agricultural  country.  Fain 
are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  Jan.,  May  11,  first 
Monday  of  June  and  Nov.,  Old  Style,  Sept.  3,  and 
second'Monday  of  Dec,  Old  Style.  The  bridewell 
contains  2  day-rooms,  2  cells,  and  2  yards,  and  it 
kept  clean  and  regular.  The  dispensary  is  wHhin 
the  Sligo  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  40,022 
acres,  with  a  population  of  15,415;  and,  in  l83iM0» 
it  received  £143  I2s.  6<1.,  expended  £134  Is.  IM., 
and  administered  to  1,273  patients.  The  town  giyea 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dia  of 
Achonry.  Sec  Emltpadd.  Area  of  the  town,  40 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,875;  in  1841,  839.  Houses  190. 
BALLYMOTE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  I>on. 
aghta,  and  not  far  from  Eyrecourt,  barony  of  Long- 
ford, CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  22,  Oct.  21,  and  Nov.  16.  Pop.  not  spedally 
returned. 

BALLYMOYER,  or  Ballthtrb,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Fe%v8,  2^  miles  north-east  of  New- 
town-Hamilton, CO.  Armagh,  lister.  Iiength,4nii1ec; 
breadth,  3;  area,  7,381  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,729; 
in  1841,  3,071.   Houses  505.   ItconiUUof  one  laifi 
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towiil.ind,  which  is  often  treated,  in  civil  matters,  as 
part  of  the  parish  of  Armagh ;  but  is  subdivided  into 
8  townlands,  with  sub-denominations.  One-foorth  of 
the  surface  is  bog ;  very  nearly  five-twelfths  is  moun- 
tainous ground,  naturally  heathy,  and  but  llmitedly 
reclaimed ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  land  with  a 
poor  or  churlish  soil.  Numerous  rivulets  descend 
from  the  mountains,  some  directing  their  course  to- 
ward Lough  Neagh  and  the  Atlantic,  and  others  to- 
ward  Dundalk  bay  and  the  Irish  sea.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  very  common.  Fine  blue  field-stones  are 
quarried;  soap-rock,  good  potters'  earth,  and  very 
rich  iron-stones  have  been  found ;  and  two  lead-mines 
were  formerly  worked,  but  proved  to  be  uncompen- 
sating. The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from 
Armagh  to  Belleek,  from  Port-Norris  to  Newtown- 
Hamilton,  and  from  Newtown-Hamilton  to  Newry. 
The  mansion  built  about  70  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter 
Synnot,  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  Port-Norris 
and  Newtown-Hamilton  road;  and  the  demesne  at- 
tached to  it  is  laid  out  and  planted  in  a  tasteful  style. 
Three  mountain-streams,  after  debouching  from  the 
glens  of  their  upper  course,  unite  in  the  lawn  of  this 
demesne,  and  form  a  scene  both  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic. There  are  two  other  neat  mansions  and 
demesnes.  The  linen  manufacture  is  everywhere 
diffused;  and  substantial  woollen  fabrics  are  made 
for  domestic  use.  —  This  parish  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Armagh,  and  is  also  a  perpetual  curacy 
and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The 
rector  of  Armagh  receives  £200  of  tithe  composition, 
and  pays  the  perpetual  curate  £50  of  salary.  Glebe 
of  the  parish  curate,  £34.  Gross  income,  £96  10s. ; 
nett,  £89  lOs.  S^d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ar- 
magh. The  church  was  built  in  1821,  at  the  cost 
of  £1,200;  of  which  £830  15$.  4jd.  was  gifted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £869  48.  7id., 
was  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  300; 
attendance,  from  130  to  200.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  557 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pels of  Loughgilly  and  Balleek.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  426  Churchmen,  364  Presby- 
terians, and  2,050 Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools 
bad  on  their  books  58  boys  and  49  girls;  and  4  daily 
schools  had  209  boys  and  109  girls.  Eaeh  of  two 
of  the  daily  schools  was  aided  with  £10a-year  from 
subscription;  and  the  other  two,  which  were  paro- 
chial male  and  female  schools,  were  each  variously 
aided  from  subscriptions,  and  respectively  with  £8 
from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £12 
from  that  Society  and  the  London  Ladies*  Hibernian 
Society. 

BALLYMULLEN,  a  small  affluent  of  the  river 
Lee,  crossed  by  the  road  from  Castle- Island  to  Tra- 
lee,  and  fallifig  into  the  Lee,  about  2  miles  above 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  traverses  a  rich  and 
improved  valley. 

B  ALLYMURPHY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mullins,  barony  of  Lower  St.  MuUins,  co.  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Area,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  158. 
Houses  25. 

BALLYMURFHY,  a  bog  near  Greyabbey,  bar- 
ony of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  In  1722,  there 
was  found  here  a  bell-metal  pot  about  8  inches  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  jug  mounted  on  three  feet,  with  a 
projecting  spout  like  a  tea-pot,  and  a  handle  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  unique  curiosity  was  presented 
to  the  University  of  Dublin. 

BALLYMURREEN.     See  Ballymoreen. 

BALLYMURTAGH,  a  metalliferous  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Castle-Macadam,  barony  of  Arklow, 
CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  near  the  first 
••  meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  4^  miles  south  of 
Bathdrum ;  it  has  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet 


above  sea-level ;  and  it  overhangs  the  vale  of  the 
Ovoca,  and  abounds  iu  rich  copper-ore.  About  the 
middle  of  last  century,  copper-mines  in  the  moun- 
tain were  remuneratingly  worked  by  Mt.  Whaley  of 
Whaley  Abbey;  afterwards  they  were  worked  by 
^Ir.  Cumac,  and  involved  many  persons  connected 
with  them  in  ruin,  and  were  abandoned;  in  1787, 
the^r  were  rented  bv  the  company  of  miners,  who 
originally  discovered  the  celebrated  Parys  mine  in 
Anglesey;  subsequently  they  were  leased  to  the 
Hibernian  Mining  Companv;  and  now,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  they  nave  been  worked  with 
success.  In  their  vicinity  are  the  copper-mines  of 
Cronbane  and  other  localities;  and  these,  jointly 
with  the  mines  of  Ballymurtagh,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  their  class  in  Ireland. 

BALLYMYRE.     See  Ballymoyer. 

BALLYN —  For  all  names  commencing  thus,  see 
Ballin — 

BALLYONAN,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery,  not  far  from  Clonard,  co  Kildare,  Leinster^ 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  5,  and  Oct.  28.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BALLYORGAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
flyn,  barony  of  Costlea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Area,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  369;  in  1841,  334. 
Houses  52.     See  Kilflyn. 

BALLYOTHERLAND,  a  creek  and  fishing- 
station  in  Donegal  bay,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  Though  dry  at  low  water,  the 
harbour  has  natural  advantages,  and  is  easily  capable 
of  improvement.  But  in  consequence  of  no  general 
rendezvous  or  place  of  safety  existing  for  fishing- 
boats,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  gale  from  the  south- 
west, south,  or  east,  a  pier  is  greatly  wanted.  A 
plan  for  improving  the  harbour  was  submitted  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Fishing  Board;  but  the  required 
local  contribution  was  not  realized,  and  the  plan  was 
relinquished. 

BALLYOUGHTERA,  a  parish  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Castlemartvr,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  54  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
4,532  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,682;  in  1841,  1,728. 
Houses  276.  The  surface  is  partly  upland  and  partly 
champaign;  and  consists,  in  the  former  section,  of 
inferior  land,  and  in  the  latter,  of  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  barony.  On  the  border  next  Castlemar- 
tyr,  and  some  distance  into  the  interior,  the  land- 
scape is  rich,  well- wooded,  and  gently  picturesque. 
Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Castlemartyr,  says,  "  It  was 
anciently  called  Leper's-town,  from  a  leper-house 
belonging  to  an  adjacent  place  called  Ballyouterngb, 
which  was  a  village  of  some  note ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  of  its  having  been  remarkable  for  a  copper 
manufactory, — Ballyouteragh  literally  signifying,  *  a 
town  of  braziers  ;*  yet  there  is  no  copper-ore  near  this 
place,  but  iron-mines  are  almost  everywhere  round 
it.  The  old  church  is  in  ruins,  and  the  site  thereof 
removed  to  Castlemartyr,  by  act  of  parliament, 
where  a  new  handsome  church  was  erected  on 
ground  given  by  his  excellency,  Henry  Boyle,  Esq." 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Castlemartyr,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Cas- 
tlemartyr. Tithe  composition,  £435  128.  7id. 
A  glebe  of  32  aeres,  situated  within  the  parish,  but 
called  Ballybraher  glebe,  appears  to  have  been  alien- 
ated, or  at  least  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
incumbent.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  450;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Middleton.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,540;  and  2  daily 
schools,  one  of  which  was  annuallv  aided  with  £lv 
from  the  National  Board,  and  £10  from  subscription^ 
hod  on  their  books  109  boys  and  00  girLi. 
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B  ALLYOVEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carra, 
6^  miles  north-north-weftt  of  Ballinrobe,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  Length,  8}  miles;  oreadth,  4f;  area, 
27,622  acres,  I  rood,  7  perches,— of  which  6,602 
acres,  3  poo<ls,  26  perches,  are  in  Lough  Mask ;  1,177 
acres,  39  perchefi,  are  in  Lough  Carra;  and  313  acres, 
1  rood,  22  perches,  arc  in  small  lakes.  Pop,,  in  1831, 
4,025;  in  1841,  4,505.  Houses  790.  The  surface  ex- 
tends along  the  west  side  of  Loughs  Carra  and  Mask, 
forms  tlie  peninsula  between  thenv.  and  ascends  the 
frontier  glens,  bogs,  and  mountains  of  Joyce- Country, 
its  champaign  district  is  fertile  ;  but  its  uplaml  dis- 
trict  is  extensively  unproductive.  The  road  from 
Ballinrobe  to  Westport  comes  in  upon  it  across  the 
river  between  the  lakes,  and  proceeds  north-north- 
westward  through  the  interior.  Mr.  Fraser,  while 
en  route  on  this  road,  and  noticing  the  objects  and 
scenery  seen  within  and  beyond  the  parish  from  the 
road  within  the  parochial  limits,  says,  **  Crossing 
the  river  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Mask  and 
Carra,  (we)  pass  between  their  conterminous  shores, 
and  at  5  miles  (from  Ballinrobe)  reach  the  village  of 
Partree.  On  the  right  of  the  village  is  Port  Royal, 
formerly*  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gildea.  The  Joyce- 
Country  mountains,  in  all  their  wildness  and  gran- 
deur, spring  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Mask,  and 
from  their  sides  fine  views  are  obtained  of  that  mag- 
niticent  lake,  of  the  smaller  and  much  less  important 
lake  of  Ciirra,  and  of  the  wide  plain  stretching  east- 
ward. With  all  the  inducements  of  splendid  scen- 
ery on  a  great  scale,  which  kind  nature  here  displays, 
good  leading  roads,  and  many  other  advantages,  few, 
even  summer  residences,  can  be  enumerated  either 
along  the  mountain  sides,  glens,  or  dells,  except 
Tarmacady,  the  shooting  lodge  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pluiiket,  and  Rosshill,  the  lodge  of  the  Earls  of 
Charlemont  and  Leitrim. "  Glenmask  mountain  on 
the  southern  boundary,  and  Slicve-Bohaan  on  the 
western  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
1,418  and  1,294  feet. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Burriscarra  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £138  14s. 
9d.  But  though  the  parish  is  called  a  rectory,  a 
portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £23  53.  2|d., 
is  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Killybegs.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Partree  and  Ballyban- 
non  arc  mutually  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  and  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  450  and  about  800,  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  17>  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,303;  5  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
240  boys  and  77  girls ;  and  another  pay-schf>ol  was 
averapely  attended  bv  from  30  to  40  children. 

BALLYPATRICK,  an  alias  name  ef  the  parish 
of  Rathpatrick  :  which  see. 

BALLYPATRICK,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Ida,  CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  is  situated  5^  mile« 
east-north-east  of  Clonmel,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Kilkenny.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYPHILIP,  a  parish  containing  the  town 
of  Portaferry,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes^  cow  Down, 
rister.  See  Portaferry.  Length  of  the  parish, 
2^  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,334)  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,090;  in  1841,  3,086.  Houses  605.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  distrii^ts,  in  1841,  979.  Houses  194.  The 
surface  forms  a  chief  part  of  what  is  called  Little 
Ardes,  and  lies  between  the  neck  or  Sound  of  Lough 
Strangford  and  the  Irish  sea.  The  land  is  in  general 
extremely  fertile.  The  high  grounds  around  Porta- 
ferry, with  that  town  and  its  castle  on  their  skirts, 
form  a  fine  landscape  as  seen  from  the  west  shore  of 
the  Lough  ;  and  they  command  a  noble  and  thrilling 
prospect  of  the  whole  lake,  the  baronies  of  Ardes 
»imI  Lecale,  the  sea,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  chief 
ariiiicial   objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice 


of  Portaferry. — Ballyphilip  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Down.  Tithe  composition,  £206  16s.  9d. ;  glebe, 
jC52  lOs.  This  rectory,  the  rectories  of  Ardglass 
and  Slakes,  and  the'  vicarage  of  Ballytrustik 
[see  these  articles],  constrtute  the  benefice  of  Bally- 
phiHp,  and  the  corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  Down 
cathedral.  As  Ardglass  lies  detachedly  from  the 
other  parishes,  and  constitutes  a  perpetual  curacy  and 
separate  benefice,  it  needs  not  be  included  in  the 
following  ttatistics.  Length  of  the  union,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  }831, 4,414.  Gross  income,  £490 
lOs.;  nett,  ;6409  29.  l^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  is  situated  m  Portaferry,  and  was  built 
in  1787  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9id.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  of  £436  128. 
3|d.  raised  by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  300;  attendance,  from  120  to  180.  Prea- 
byterian,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-houses,  are  attended  by  respectively  from  300  to 
700,  from  15  to  20,  and  from  100  to  200.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1,000.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  534  Churchmen,  828  Presbyterians,  14 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,797  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union,  exclusive 
of  Ardglass,  of  620  Churchmen,  1,344  Presbyte- 
rians, 14  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,545  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  the  same  ^ear,  2  Sunday  schools 
in  Ballyphilip  and  Ballytrustin  were  averagely  at- 
tended by  170  children;  and  9  daily  schools,  all 
except  one  situated  in  Ballyphilip,  2  of  them  classi- 
cal, 1  a  beardhfig  school,  and  1  aided  with  £30  Irish 
a-year  from  Mr.  Nugent,  and  £2  from  the  rector, 
had  on  their  books  236  boys  and  216  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  a  school  at  Redbroe. 

BALLYPOREEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templetenny,  barony  of  IfTa  and  Ofla  West,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Munster.  It  stands  on  the  r«ad  from  Dublin 
to  Cork,  2  miles  north-west  of  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork,  and  about  3 
miles  south-west  of  Clogheen.  It  is  2  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  nearest  station  of  the  Cork  line  of  rail- 
way, at  the  distance  of  1 10  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and 
will  be  brought  by  it  within  5  hours  and  10  minutes 
travelling  time  of  Dublin,  and  21  hours  and  10  min- 
utes of  London.  A  dispensarv  here  is  within  the 
Clogheen  Poor-law  union;  and,  in  1839-40,  its  re- 
ceipts were  £132  18s.  The  village  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford. 
See  Templetenny.  A  mile  north-east  of  it  is 
Shanbally-castle,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Viscount 
Lismore.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  513:  in  1841,  772.     Houses  142. 

BALLYQUILLANE,  an  ancient  parish,  3  mile» 
south  of  Stradbally,  barenv  of  Stradbally,  QueenV 
CO.,  Leinster.  It  »  tcmched  or  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Thurles  to  Athy.  It  was  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Leighlin,  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  £1  5s.;  but  it  has  been  s&  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  some  adjoining  parish,-  that  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  documents  of  the  last  20  years. 

B  ALL YQUIN, »  village  in  the  parish  of  Cloghane, 
barony  of  Corkagniney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area, 
12  acres.     Pop.,  in  km,  193.     Houses  30. 

BALLYQUINTIN.  a  headland  in  the  parish  of 
Witter,  liarony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Little  Ardes.  and  screens  the  north-east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  leading  up  to  Lough  Strang- 
ford. The  passage  nearly  opposite  the  headland  is 
only  about  half  an  Irish  mile  wide,  and  is  scoured  by 
a  tidal  current  of  six  knots  an  hour  in  both  flood  and 
ebb.  Near  the  headlaiHl,  and  occasioned  bv  a  rock 
called  the  Ranting  Whe«l,  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool, 
very  dangerous  to  bouts.    Two  tigktbouiies  overlook 
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the  entrance  of  the  strait,  the  one  at  Portafeiry, 
South  Rock,  a  little  north  of  Ballyquintin  Point  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  the  other  at  Ardglass,  on  the 
south- west  »de. 

BALLYRAGGET,  or  Donaghmore,  a  parish, 
containinfi^  the  to vrn  of  Bally ragget,  on  the  west 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area, 
6.270  acres.  Pop.,  in  ia31,  2J54;  in  1841,  2,694. 
Houses  454.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,125;  In  1841.  1,117.  Houses  174.  The  western 
side  is  washed  by  the  Nore ;  and  the  interior  is  tra- 
versed southward  by  the  road  from  Maryboroiw^h  to 
Kilkenny.  Some  hilly  ground  has  rather  indifferent 
soil;  but  the  low  grounds  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  are  fertile  and  excellent  land. 
The  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  879  feet. 
There  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  black  marble.  Artificial 
objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  town — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Odogh,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See 
Odogh.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £70, 
and  the  rectorial  for  £120;  and  the  lattei  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  Romim  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
Ballyousket  chapel  in  Attanagh.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2.626 ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  attended  by  from  400  to  500  children ;  6 
pay  daily  schools  hail  on  their  books  122  boys  and 
93  girls ;  and  2  other  pay  schools  were  temporarily 
attended  by  about  55  children. 

BALLIRAGGET,  a  small  town  in  the  above 
parish,  barony  of  Fassadining.  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Castle- 
comer  to  Freshford,  4|  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
Castlecomer,  5^  north-north-east  of  Freshford,  9^ 
north-north-west  of  Kilkenny,  and  51  south-west  of 
Dublin.  Though  called  by  courtesy  a  town,  and 
appearing  from  the  population  returns  to  have  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  in  reality  a  mere 
village,  whose  apparent  population  owes  much  to  the 
presence  of  the  military  occupants  of  its  barrack.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Kilkenny  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  about 
5.000  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £141 
14s.,  expended  £121  Us.,  and  administered  to  1,106 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  20,  April  20,  June 
22,  Sept  4,  Oct.  20,  and  Dec,  10.  The  village  is 
touched  by  the  Kilkenny  line  of  railway ;  and  will 
be  placed  by  it  at  2  hours  and  52  minutes  travelling 
distance  of  Dublin,  and  18  hours  and  52  minutes  of 

London Ballyraf^get  •  castle,  an  ancient  fortified 

residence  of  the  Viscounts  Mountgarret,  was  pro- 
bably the  nucleus  of  the  town,  or  the  occasion  ot  the 
place  becoming  a  seat  of  population.  The  celebrated 
Lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  usually  styled  **  Momia 
Gheroda,'  Countess  of  Orroond,  and  mother  to  the 
first  Viscount,  used  this  castle  as  her  favourite  resi- 
dence ;  and,  if  history  fairly  represent  her,  she  often 
indulged  in  the  turbulent  and  freebooting  practices 
more  suitable  to  an  unprincipled  Amazon  than  to  a 
lady,  and  often  issued  from  the  castle,  at  the  head  of 
her  retainers,  and  plundered  the  cattle  and  other 
property  of  neighbouring  families  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  view  as  not  belonging  to  the  circle  of  her 
friends.  In  1600,  while  the  sons  of  the  third 
Viscount  Mountgarret  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
crown,  and  plotters  with  O'More  in  the  scheme  to 
arrest  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  castle  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Sir  George  Carew,  governor  of  Mun- 
ster ;  and,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
converted  into  a  barrack,  for  the  use  of  military  em- 
ployed in  repressing  the  frequent  insurrections  of  the 


Whiteboys.  Ballyragget  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village,  succeeded  the  castle  as  the 
noble  abode  of  the  '  Butlers  of  Ballyragget,'  the  main 
branch  of  the  Mountgarret  family ;  and  it  Is  now  the 
property  and  seat  of  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Borris,  in  co. 
Carlow,  who  acquired  it  by  descent  from  the  Butlers. 
The  male  line  of  the  Butlers  of  Ballyragget  termi- 
nated, a  generation  or  two  ago.  in  the  persons  of  Dr. 
James  Butler,  titular,  or  Roman  Catholic,  archbishop 
of  Cashel.  and  George  Butler,  Esq.,  his  brother.  A 
little  above  the  village  is  Ballyconra,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Kilkenny;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
Mount  Deland  and  Grange,  the  seats  of  Mr.  Messom 
and  Mr.  Stennard.  Area  of  the  town,  68  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,629;  in  1841,  1,577.     Houses  280. 

BALLYRAGHAN,  an  alias  name  or  a  misnomer 
of  Bally  vaus:han,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
stcr.     See  Ballyvaughak. 

BALLYRAINE,  a  creek  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Swilly,  between  the  baronies  of  Kilmacrenan  and 
Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  runs  up  within  a 
mile  of  Letterkenny,  and  forms  the  harbour  of  that 
town,  and  of  some  extent  of  circumjacent  country. 
In  1835.  the  exports  from  it  were  estimated'in  value 
at  £20,834,  and  consisted  of  18,103  quarters  of  com, 
28  cwts.  of  butter,  1,852  untanned  hides  and  calf 
skins,  and  £195  worth  of  other  articles ;  and  the 
imports  were  estimated  in  value  at  £5,770,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  iron,  oak  bark,  stones,  slates,  coals, 
fish,  herrings,  colonial  produce,  and  British  manu- 
factures.    See  Letterkenny. 

BALLYRASHANB.     See  Baldrashanb. 

BALLYROAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name  in  the  barony  of  Cullinagh,  Queen's 
CO.,  Leinster.  Length, 4|  miles;  breadth,  2^ ;  area, 
9,682  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.3,544;  in  1841.  3,689. 
Houses  628.  It  lies  on  the  north-west  border  of 
the  barony,  at  an  average  distance  of  S\  miles  east 
of  the  Nore  ;  and  is  traversed  south-south-westward 
by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  About  800  acre* 
are  bog;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  consists,  in 
general,  of  land  which  is  fertile,  and  averages  in  value 
25s.  per  plantation  acre.  Some  comparatively  exten- 
sive farms  are  disposed  chiefly  in  pasture,  and  subor- 
dinated  alternately  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  and 
the  shambles.  Near  the  village,  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  occurs  a  thin  stratum  of  poor  ooaL  **  A 
strong  mineral  vein,"  says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  *'  runs 
through  it,  which,  I  think,  appearing  so  near  the 
surface,  should  argue  its  probable  success,  if  pur- 
sued further.  Much  of  this  kind  of  coal  is  in  Cul- 
linagh mountain,  where  shafts  have  been  sunk  and 
a  level  made ;  but  this  must  hare  been  long  lince,  m 
there  is  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  worked." 
Cullinagh  mountain,  on  the  eaat  border,  has  an  alti« 
tude  of  1,045  feet;  and  a  hill  in  the  south  has  an  alti- 
tude of  623  feet.  The  chief  seats  are  Blandsford  and 
Derryfore.  The  village  stands  on  the  Dublin  and  Cork 
road,  4^  miles  north  of  Ballinakill,  and  40  south-west 
of  Dublin.  The  Kilkenny  line  of  railway  passes  with- 
in  2  miles  near  Corbally,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles 
from  Dublin;  and  thence  to  Dublin,  will  oonvey 
passengers  in  2  hours  and  35  minutes.  Fiurs  are 
held  on  May  15,  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  and 
the  second  Wednesday  of  Nov., — ^tbe  second  and 
third  of  these  dates,  old  style.  Area  of  tha  village, 
56  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,714;  in  1841,  657.  Houses 
1 19. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separvte  bose- 
fice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  oompositiM  and 
gross  income,  16416  7s.  8d.;  nett,  £390  da.  4d. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  M76, 
The  church  is  an  old  building.  Sittings  190;  at- 
tendance  140.  The  Roman  Catholic  chi^  has  two 
officiates  for  itself,  and  an  attendance  of  1,800.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  326;  and  tbr 
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Roman  Catholics  to  3,139;  and  5  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  a  French  dav  school,*  supported  partly 
by  subscription  and  partly  by  penny-a-week  payments 
from  such  children  as  could  pay,  and  one  a  school  aided 
with  £60  Irish  from  Alderman  Preston's  foundation 
— had  on  their  books  137  boys  and  82  girls.     In 

1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school,  which  had 
on  their  books  147  boys  and  148  ^rls,  were  salaried 
with  respectively  £10  and  £8  from  the  National 
Board. 

BALLYROBERT,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  6^  miles  east  of  Antrim,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Area,  884  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  291. 
Hoases  53, 

BALLYRONAN,  a  village  on  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  barony  of  LoughinshoUn,  co  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh,  4  miles  east  of  Moneymore.  Its  site  is 
within  the  estate  of  the  Salters'  Company.  It  has 
a  distillery,  a  brewery,  stores,  and  a  <juay  ;  serves  as 
a  port  for  Moneymore  and  the  circumjacent  country ; 
and  trades,  by  means  of  sloops,  with  various  distaint 
places  which  are  reached  by  the  ramified  navigations 
leading  out  from  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

BALLYROOSKY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clondavadock,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 
gal, ULster.  Area  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  I84I,  284. 
Houses  48. 

BALLYSADERE,  Balt.ysodere,  or  Balla- 
RODARE,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Leney  and 
Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  Leney  section 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Ballysadere ;  and  the 
Tirngbrill  section  contains  part  ofthe  town  of  Ballt* 
6ADERE,  and  the  whole  of  the  villages  of  Colloonet 
and  Toberscanavin:  see  these  articles.  Length, 
6^  miles;  breadth,  5).  Area  of  the  Leney  section, 
7,5^)0  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches ;  of  which  38  acres, 
*2  roods  are  water.  Area  of  the  Tiraghrill  section, 
8,4G4  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches ;  of  which  187  acres, 
20  perches  are  fresh  water,  and  4  acres,  2  roods,  27 
perches  are  tideway.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
7,56-2;  in  1841,  7,822.  Houses  1,248.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Leney  section,  in  1831,  3,369;  in 

1841.  3,007.  Houses  520.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Tiraghrill  section,  in  1831,  2,735;  in 
1841,3,036.  Houses  5-28.  The  parochial  surface  is 
very  variable  in  soil  and  contour,  consisting  of  arable 
and  pastoral  lands,  mountain,  valley,  and  plain ;  it 
lies  partly  around  the  head  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour, 
and  partly  along  both  sides  of  the  streams  Owenbeg 
and  Unshion ;  and  it  is  traversed  b^  the  mail  roads 
from  Dublin  and  Ballina.  which  unite  at  the  Bally- 
sadere  town,  and  form  one  line  thence  to  the  eastern 
boundarv.  The  demesne  of  Markree-castle  lies  on 
the  cast  border ;  and  part  of  the  demesne  of  Annagh- 
MOHE  [which  see],  lies  within  the  western  boundary. 
The  highest  ground  is  near  the  centre,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  602  feet.  The  Owenbeg,  swollen  into  consi- 
derable volume  by  the  confluence  with  it  of  the  Arrow, 
leaps  and  tumbles  over  a  long  series  of  precipices  and 
she!  ving  rocks  of  various  heights  into  the  head  of  Ard- 
naglass Harbour,  and  forms  a  roost  magnificent  chain 
of  cataracts.  **  The  town  of  the  two  cataracts,"  aptly 
designates  a  seat  of  population  on  this  superb  piece  of 
water  scenery,  and  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
Ballysadere.  The  ruins  of  the  small  abbev,  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  next  article,  rise  above  the  falls,  and  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  their  effect.  Several  ex- 
tensive corn-mills  and  stores  occur  on  the  different 
levels  between  the  cataracts;  and  safe  anchorage, 
and  the  facilities  of  constructing  an  artiticial  harbour, 
exi^t  immediately  below  the  last  fall.     See  Ardna- 

•  We  !»u>|Kct  Uiis  to  Uc  a  ini>i>riut  for  " Female  daj  Kboo!*** 
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OLA88.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  seaward  land- 
scape, and  in  most  groupings  of  the  coast-scenery 
both  within  and  far  beyond  the  parish,  is  the  isolat- 
ed and  singularly  outhned  hill  of  Knocknara,  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour,  and 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,078  feet.  On  Sept.  5, 
1798,  between  Ballysadere  and  Collooney,  the 
present  Viscount  Gort,  who  succeeded  the  first 
viscount  in  1817>  opposed  a  small  body  of  militia 
and  yeomanry  to  the  French  who  had  landed  at 
Killalla,  and  conducted  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
attack ;  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  bravery  in 
the  action,  he  received  some  special  marks  of  honour 

from  George  III This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £230  15s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £25, 
Gross  income,  £255  15s.  4d. ;  nett,  £222  I6s. 
ll^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial, 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Montgomery.  The  church  is  old,  and 
was  a  few  years  ago  repaired.  Sittings  250;  at- 
tendance, about  350.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  an  attendance  jointly  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballencarlow.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  1,580,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  6,251 ;  and  10  daily  schools, — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  about  £7  a-year  from  the 
London  Ladies*  Hibernian  Society,  one  with  £9 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  value 
of  £4  Is.  from  Major  O'Hara,  one  with  £20  from 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  one  with  £25  and  the  value  of 
about  £6  from  Mr.  Cooper, — had  on  their  books 
389  boys  and  250  girls.  In  1840,  there  were  4  Na- 
tional  schools, — a  boys*  school  at  Camp  Hill,  with 
102  on  its  books,  and  salaried  with  £12;  a  girls' 
school  at  Camp  Hill,  with  80,  and  salaried  with  £8; 
a  boys*  school  at  Lisanenan,  with  87»  and  salaried 
with  £12;  and  a  girls'  school  at  Lisanenan,  with  78, 
and  salaried  with  £8. 

BALLYSADERE,  a  village,  or  small  town,  in 
the  above  parish,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  standa 
at  the  foot  of  the  cataracts  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  at  the  head  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour,  Ij^ 
mile  north-northwest  of  Collooney,  and  3  south- 
west of  Sligo.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  those 
ancient  times  when  the  naturally  wild  and  barren 
country  of  northern  Connaught  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  towns,  or  even  villages,  were  consec^uently 
few.  In  1 179,  it  was  burned  by  the  men  ot  Moy- 
lisha  and  Moyltenary ;  and  in  1 188,  it  was  a  second 
time  reduced  to  ashes.  But  though  it  possibly  rose 
like  a  phcenix  from  the  flames,  it  was  prevented  bjr 
the  badness  of  its  harbour,  and  by  its  vicinity  to 
Sligo,  from  ever  becoming  a  town  of  modern  conse- 
quence. £.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  its  munificent  propri- 
etor, whose  mansion  and  demesne  nearly  adjoin  it, 
has  of  late  years  done  much  for  its  improvement,  and 
appears  to  be  successfully  removing  some  serious 
obstacles  to  its  prosperity.  Its  mills,  its  salmon- 
fishery,  and  the  clearance  of  the  debouch  of  the 
Unshion  into  Ardnaglass  bay,  are  features  which  in- 
dicate a  new  and  prospering  character.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Aug.  4,  Nov.  12,  and  Dec.  15.  Communi- 
cations to  the  east,  west,  and  south  are  enjoyed  by 
the  coaches  in  transit  between  Sligo  and  Ballina,  and 
Sligo  and  Dublin.  In  1842,  the  Ballysadere  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capital  of  £550,  circuUted  £2,605  in 
650  loans,  and  both  cleared  in  nett  profit  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes,  £46  16s.  lid — The 
abbey  of  Balhrsadere  is  described  as  consisting,  at 
the  period  of  the  dissolution,  of  a  church  partly 
thatched,  a  dormitory,  and  the  ruins  of  two  othitr 
buildings;  and  it  now  exists  in  nearly  the  same  state, 
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except  tliHt  it  is  more  dilapidated,  and  totally  un« 
rooted.  Its  site  is  much  bolder  than  that  of*  most 
monastic  edifices,  fitter  for  a  castle  or  fortalice  than 
for  a  peaceful  abbey.  The  ruin  rises  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice  of  about  60 
feet,  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  deep  basin  of  about  100 
feet  in  width,  into  which  the  Unshion  descends  over 
20  feet  of  rocky  ledge,  so  broken,  protuberating,  and 
intricate,  as  to  lash  the  whole  river  into  foam,  and 
whirl  the  pool  below  into  a  vexed  and  soaring  cloud 
of  ppray.  The  abbey,  though  uninteresting  to  the 
architect,  has  high  charms  for  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  as  it  not  only  contributes  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture to  the  cataracts,  but  commands  an  exquisite, 
though  limited,  view  of  the  tumbling  descents  of 
the  river,  the  cuiiously  grouped  village,  the  purple 
and  craggy  mountains  that  bound  Lough  Gill,  and 
the  sweep  of  Ardimglass  bay,  past  its  remarkable 
solitary  hill,  into  the  main  ocean.  The  current  story 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  abbey  says,  that  it  **  was 
erected  about  the  year  645,  for  canons  regular,  by 
St.  Fechin,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  Fore  abbey 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  of  the  monasteries 
of  Bile,  Drumrat,  and  Kilnemanagh,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo.'*  But,  to  adopt  Arcbdall's  usual  convenient 
style,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  for  several  centuries. 
In  1158,  O'Duilman,  a  reputed  antiquary  and  chief- 
tain, is  said  to  have  died  here  in  the  office  of 
dean.  In  the  16th  century,  Conat  0*Shiagal  was 
abbot,  and  was  advanced  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
bi:(hopric  of  Elphiii.  Area  of  the  village,  40  acres, 
of  which  7  acres  are  in  Tiraghrill.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
546;  in  1841,  869.  Houses  146.  Pop.  of  the 
Tiraghrill  section,  in  1831,  253;  in  1841,  259. 
Houses  45. 

BALLYSAGG ARTMORE,  a  beautiful  demesne 
on  the  river  Black  water,  a  little  above  Lismore- 
castle,  barony  of  Coshbride  and  Coshmore,  co.  Wa- 
terford,  Munster.  Its  formation  was  commenced 
not  many  years  ago;  yet  its  plantations  sheet  the 
declivities  of  the  ravines,  sweep  round  the  adjacent 
heights,  blend  with  the  woods  of  Lismore-castle, 
and  contribute  much  warmth  and  beauty  to  the 
naturally  rich  and  the  highly  embellished  landscape 
around  the  city  of  Lismore.  The  demesne  is  the 
propertv  of  Arthur  Keily,  Esq.  See  Lismors. 
BALLYSAKEERY.  See  Bausakeery. 
BALLYSAX,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Ophaly,  2J  miles  south-west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge, 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinstcr.  Length,  5^  miles;  breadth, 
3^ ;  area,  7,207  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  996;  in  1841,  1,220.  Houses  194.  A  section, 
con>i!<tiiig  of  the  townlands  of  Ballyfair,  Ballysax- 
Plain,  Ballysax- Hills,  Great  Ballysax,  Little  Bally- 
sax, Great  Brownstown,  and  Little  Brownstown, 
formerly  belonged  to  West  Ophaly,  but  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  to  East 
Ophaly.  Pop.  of  that  section ;  in  1841,  819.  The 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  limestone  gravel  of  a  fair 
quality  for  tillage ;  but  all  the  south-west  comer  is 
tilled  with  a  section  of  Maddenstown  bog.  'i'be 
highest  ground  occurs  toward  the  south,  and  has  an 
altitude,  of  385  feet.  All  the  northern  district,  to 
the  extent  of  2,441  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches,  is  part 
of  the  celebrated  racing-ground,  and  fine  undulated 
down,  called  the  Curragb,  See  Gurragh.  Several 
of  the  lodges  connected  with  the  racing-groimd  are  in 
Ballysax ;  and  the  seats  of  Maddenstown,  Bohergo^, 
Ballysax- House,  and  Ballysax- Lodge,  are  situated  m 

the  south This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition, 
^'  i 86 ;  glebe,  £  1 9.  Gross  income,  ^€205 ;  nett,  £  1 65 
Sss.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  is  an  ex- 
tremely neat  and  comfortable  structure;  and  was 
built,  m  1826,  at  the  cost  of  £923  Is.  6&d.»  partly 


lent,  but  chiefly  gifted,  by  the  late  Board  of  Firet 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  attendance  35^  A  distant 
school-house,  or  other  distant  place,  is  also  used  as 
a  Sabbath-evening  place  of  worship  in  summer.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  64,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  930 ;  and  3  daily  schools,^ — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  subscriptions  and  an  endow- 
roent  of  £6  6s.  a-year  under  the  will  of  W.  Tew, 
and  another  with  subscriptions  and  an  annual  grant 
from  the  National  Board, — had  on  their  books  81  boys 
and  65  girls. 

BALLYSCADANE.  a  porish  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  and  of  co.  Limerick, 
and  8  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  GarrtspeL- 
LAiiE :  which  see.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half- 
a-mile ;  area,  944  acres.  Fop.,  in  1841, 749.  Houses 
122.  The  surface  lies  midway  between  the  rivulet 
Aharlow,  and  the  road  from  Tipperary  to  Kilmal- 

lock This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly. 

Tithe  composition,  £40  12s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £9  Ids.  6d. 
The  rectories  of  Ballysqadane  and  Gianbane  [see 
Glanbane]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyscadane, 
and  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Emly  cathedral. 
Gross  income,  £98  2s.  6d.  ;  nett,  £92  5s.  3d.  But 
these  sums  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £119  198. 
ll^d.,  and  £113  I9s.  ll|d.  arising  from  renewal 
fines  and  rents  of  lands  reserved  by  lease.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  There  is  neither  church  nor  glebe-house. 
The  incumbent  of  the  adjoining  benefice  performs 
occasional  duties,  and  receives  a  stipend  of  £6. 
The  church  and  school  statistics  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  benefice  of  Abington, — a  bene- 
fice which  is  held  by  the  dean  of  Emly. 

BALLYSCANLAN,  a  village  near  Rathkeale, 
CO.  Limerick,  Munster.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  8y 
Aug.  12,  Sept.  20,  and  Nov.  16.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

BALLYSCULLION,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Toome,  4}  miles  north-west  of  Randalstown. 
Length,  3(  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area,  4,279^  acres, 
—of  which  16  acres,  2  perches  are  in  Lough  Beg 
and  the  Bann,  co.  Antrim.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,351 ; 
in  1841,  3, 183.  Houses  554.  The  surface  consisU 
chiefly  of  low  alluvial  ground  ;  and  is  adorned  with 
the  seat  of  Lakeview — The  district  is  extrapo^ 
rochial;  pays  neither  tithes  nor  church  cess;  and 
has  no  ecclesiastical  provision  connected  with  the 
establishment.  Churchmen  attend  public  worship 
at  Duneane.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  240 ;  and  the  latter  is  united^ 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  te 
the  chapel  of  Ballyscullion  parish  on  the  London- 
derry side  of  the  Bann.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  grange  consisted  of  537  Churchmen,  1,282 
Presbyterians,  86  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1,613  Roman  Catholics;  6  Sunday  schoels  were 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  357  to  477  chil- 
dren ;  and  2  National  schools,  each  aided  with  £8 
a-year  from  the  Board,  2  schools  of  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  one  pay  school,  had  on  their 
books  182  boys  and  121  girls. 

BALLYSCULLION,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  Upper  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  but  diiiefly  oo 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Loiighinsholin» 
and  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  4  miles 
north-east  of  Magherafelt,  Ulster.  The  London- 
derry section  contains  the  village  of  Bbxxaobt: 
which  see.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  2^;  area, 
10,271  acres,  14  perches, — exclusive  of  2,479  acres,  8 
perches  of  water,  and  islands.  Area  of  the  Antrim 
section,  2,133  acres,^ — of  which  1,203  acres  are  in 
Lough  Beg ;  of  the  Londonderry  section,  10,017 
acres,— of  which  l,27G  acres  are  in  Lough  Beg  «id 
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the  river  Btam.  Pop.  •#  the  wMCr  in  mir<^4fiS : 
in  1841,  6,979.  Hooter  1,100.  Pcm.  of  the  Antrim 
lection,  in  1841, 471.  Houtet  88.  Popt  of  the  rani 
districts  of  the  Londonderry  section,  in  1841, 5|709( 
HouMB  995i  The  Arable  and  pasture  gronnds  con- 
prise  about  one  moiety  of  the  are»:  and  they  are 
good  in  quality,  and  extend  along  Lough  Beg  and 
the  river  Bann.  Chief  eiisttng  eSbjects  of  interest 
will  be  noticed  under  the  wotcb,  Castlb-Pawsok 
and  Beo  (Louor)  :  which  see.  BaHyseuUion-hottse,. 
the  property  of  tho  late  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of 
iXerry,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansioos  ia> 
Ulster,  but  about  99  years  ago  wm  taken  down. 
\ts  line  of  building  extended  nearly  350>  feet  The- 
ground  plan  of  the  central  and  main  iMHt  was  an- 
oval  of  94  feet  by  84;  the  exterior  wall  of  this  was 
ornamented  at  intervals  all  round  with  20  fluted  O^ 
rintbian  pilasters  2^  feet  in  diameter ;  the  northern 
face  presented  a  stately  portico,  supported  by  si& 
pillars,  similar  in  osdet  and  dimension  to  the  pilas- 
tera ;  an  attic  story,  12  £eet  high,  rose  above  a  neat 
entablature;  and  a  spacious  dome  surmounted 
the  whole,  and  terminated  in  an  elegant  sky-light. 
Two  long  corridors  led  from  the  two*  sides  of  the 
main  building  to  picture  gaUeriies,  each  82  feet  by 
25;  and  in  front  of  the  galleries  were  two  squares  of 
offices,  each  1 10  feet  The  interior  of  the  princely 
pile  corresponded  in  magnificence  with  the  exterior; 
but  the  lawn  and  the  woods  of  the  demesne  cor- 
responded neither  with  the  house,  nor  ¥rith  the  di^ 
cumjacent  diversified  landscape.  The  portico  now 
adorns  St.  Geonj^e's  church  m  Belfiut  See  Bel- 
fast— This  pansh  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Berry.  Tithe  comporition,  £350; 
glebe,  £90.  Gross  income,  £486  8s.  Id. ;  nett^ 
£447  4s.  5^.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  is  »  very  old  build- 
ing.  Sittings  400;  attendance  23a  There  is  » 
ehapeUof-ease  at  Castle-Da  wsoN ::  whidi  see.  The 
other  places  of  wonhip  are  three,  and  bdong  to- 
ProtesUnt  dissenters,  to  Methodists,  and  to  Ro> 
man  Catholics.  The  attendance  in  the  second  and 
the  third  of  these  is  respectively  00  and  450.  in 
1884,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,096  Churchmen^ 
MOO  Presbyterians,  and  3,627  Roman  Catholics  ^ 
and  9  daily  schools,— one  of  which  was  partly  sup* 
Dorted  by  subscription,  one  partlv  by  the  Weslem 
Missionary  Sodetjtr  three  JMttly  dv  the  London  Hu 
bemian  Sodety,  and  one  of  these  three  partly  by  the 
wctorand  the  owners  of  Bellaghy  estate,— bad  on 
their  books  307  boys  and  261  girls.  In  1839^  the 
National  Board  granted  £82  toward  the  ereeUng 
and  furnishing  of  a  sdiool  at  Ballyiieas. 

BALLYSCULLOaUE,  or  SciruooBaTowir,  or 
MoRTLAMD,  a  parish  on  the  wettem  bordet  of  the 
barony  of  Ikeathv  and  Oughterany,  &  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Kilcock,  co.  Kildase,  Lcinsteit. 
Length,  U  mile;  breadth,  I;  area,  2,468  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  589 :  in  1841,  453.  Houses  79.  The 
surface  lies  within  the  drainage  of  the  streams  whick 
crawl  through  the  bog  of  Allen.  Hortland*hoose  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Hort,  Baft_Tbis  parish  is  a 
ricaraffe,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcock,  in  the 
dio.  of  Kildare.  See  Kilcock.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £58  18s.  1  Id. ;  fflebe,  £20  12s.  In  1834^ 
the  Protestants  amountedf  to  48,  and  the  RooMa 
CathoUcs  to  491 ;  and  these  was  neither  churdi, 
chapel,  nor  Fchool. 

BALLYSEEDY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tnighenackroy,  4^  miles  south-east  of  Tralceb  «•• 
Kerry r  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  bnadtk^  If; 
area,  3,489  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,164s  in  1M1, 
1 ,472.  Houses  257-  About  485  acres  are  bog  and 
eoarse  mountain ;  and  the  rest  of  the  area  b  good 
limestone  land.    The  road  from  Kilhuney  to  Tralet 


runs  norCh-north-westward  liiroogk-  tfto  interior 
Ballyseedy-house,  situated  east  of  tliat  itiad,  io  ttr 
seat  of  Arthur  Blennerhasset,  Esq_This  parish  is 
a  vicarage^  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Agfaadoe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £68;  nett,  £51  10s.  PUtnmt 
A.  Blennerhasset,  Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes  w 
uncompounded,  and  ai«  impropriate  in  the  patron. 
The  near  holds  and  rerides  on  the  benefice  of  Ken- 
mare  and  Tuosist ;  and  a  curate  performs  the  dutiii 
of  BaUvseedyforasabtfyof  £10.  Ahmscbool- 
kottse  u  used  as  the  parochial' place  or  worships 
and  has  an  attendance  of  75.  A  Primiti?e  Wot- 
kfan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  40.  In 
IW,  the  ProtesUnts  amounted  to  201,  and  tiw 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,075;  and  2  pay  daily  schoola 
had  on  their  books  70  hoys  and  »l  giils. 

BALLTSHANNON^ 

A  post,  market,  and  sen»port  town,  and  fbrmeriy .» 
parikunentary  borough,  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbamm 
and  Inmsmacsaint,  barony  of  Tyrhiirh,  eo.  Donegal,. 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  both  sides  or  the  Erne,  fan* 
mediately  above  that  river's  influx  to  BaHjrshannon 
harbour,  4  miles  west-north-west  of  BeHeek,  H 
south-south-west  of  Donegal,  21  north-west  by  weet 
of  Ebniskillen,  96  west  by  sootk  of  Bellhstr  nnd  101 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

The  Hmbour. — Ballyshannon  harbour  Is  aeretk  of 
Donegal  bav,  about  600  yards  long,  and  330  yards 
bread,  and  looks  right  through  the  centre  of  the  en* 
trance  of  the  bay  into  the  open  Atlantic.  It  b  grenthr 
exposed  to  westeriy  winds  and  to  the  tumultuous  toft 
from  the  whole  sweep  of  the  ooean  ^  it  has  only  aboni 
10  iket  of  water  in  spring  tides ;  and,  though  proridod 
with  a  pier,  it  reqmres  both  the  oaten«MMi  of  thoi 
work  and  d^r  artificial  improTcraent.  Immediataly 
above  the  head  of  the  hariwur,  or  about  180  yarw 
from  the  point  where  the  river  expands  into  tiw 
creekr  the  large  volume  of  the  Erne  falls  tumults- 
ouslv  over  a  ridge  of  bla^  rocks,  16  feet  above  tiw 
level  of  ordinary  tides;  and  forms  a  cataract  of  eon- 
siderablo  soenic  power,  and  not  a  lilUe  remarkabli' 
as  a  salmon-leani  Though  this  fidl  is  interior  in^ 
both  extent  and  picturesqpeness  to-  the  rapids  of 
the  Shannon  at  IJoonas ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  tbo- 
concentration  of  the  watera  within  a  comparativel]^ 
narrow  bod,  it  becomes  noble  and  impressive  wbo» 
the  river  is  heavily  flooded,  and  then  exceeds  tko- 
Shannon's  ftlls  in  force  and  eftct  About  400  ynnb 
above  the  cataract,  a  handsooM  stone  bridge  of  14 
asdics  connects  the  two  sections  of  the  town. 

!%€  TlowmJj^Tht  environs  aro  very  vurasd  l» 
contour  of  surfiMO,  and  very  ridi  in  productivonMa 
of  soil.  Though  all  the  way  ffoni  Lough  Eme^ 
the  road  from  Enniskillen  descends  a  beautiful  oai 
cultivated  valley;  yet  when  it  opens  upon  the  vitw 
of  Bollyskamion  town  and  hariKNir, » traveller  fisalt^ 
from  tM  charming  fratures  of  the  scene  befora  bkii^ 
nearly  as  fine  a  thriU  of  fdeasure  aa  if  he  had  n|H 
praadied  athwart  a  desert.  Yet  the  town,  wbm 
entered,  is  very  hr  from  proving  attractive.  Th* 
sonCliern  or  Innisaracsaint  section  of  it,eBlllid  tli» 
Purt,  is  aggregately  a  wretched  suburb,  and  eo»^ 
sists  prindpally  of  an  irreguhtf  street  of  poopdwdK 
kigs,  half-a-milo  in  length,  runnkig  dose  to  tk» 
river,  and  parallel  with  it  to  tho  bend  of  the 
hour,— 4md  of  a  stranUng  series  of  houses  oom' 
ablv  detached,  and  loolMiig  as  if  they  wera 
denqg  away  to  SUgo.  The  nortbcm  oo  Kilbom» 
side,,  or  Ballyshannon  proper,  ehieflv  dfanks  th» 
sides  and  crowns  the  summit  of  n  kill,  and  ia  IB* 
arranged  ibr  tho  purposes  of  dtker 
comfoptiOPbnikMsak  Itsprkidpoli 
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at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  deflects  slightly  from  the 
direction  of  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river, 
soon  expands  into  a  spacious  triangular  area,  and 
then  forks  into  two  streets  which  have  a  curving 
course,  and  which  send  off  the  thoroughfares  to 
Donegal  and  Abbey  Island  in  a  combination  of  de- 
flection and  curvature.  Alleys  and  subordinate 
streets  so  far  wing  the  chief  streets  as  to  render  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  main  body  of  the  town, 
respectively  about  380  and  450  yards.  But  a  great 
part  of  this  area  is  both  incompactly  and  most  irreg- 
ularly edificed ;  and  the  whole  town  is  destitute  of 
the  taste  which  might  have  rendered  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  site  not  a  little  conducive  to  comfort 
and  beauty.  The  parish-church  is  an  old  building, 
and  surmounts  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
stands  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  principal  street; 
and  another  stands  on  the  borough  boundary- line  on 
the  south  side  of  Purt.  But  these  buildings,  and  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  some  schools,  have 
no  architectural  pretensions ;  and,  as  to  their  statis- 
tics,  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  Kilbarron 
and  Innismacsaint.  The  market-house  and  the 
sessions-house  constitute  one  building,  and  stand  in 
a  central  position.  A  barrack  is  generally  occupied 
as  a  depot  by  part  of  an  infantry  regiment. 

The  Poor  La u>  Union."] — The  BaUyshannon  Poor- 
law  union  ranks  as  the  1 10th,  and  was  declared  on 
June  15,  1840.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Leitrim,  partly 
in  CO.  Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Fermanagh ;  and 
comprehends  a  territory  of  137*024  acres,  which  con- 
tained, in  1631,  a  pop.  of  40,780.  Its  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  in  co. 
Leitrim,  Kinlough,  4,083;  and  Glenade,  3,853;  in 
CO.  Donegal,  Ballyshannon,  8,925;  Bundoran,  8,296; 
and  Ballintra,  2,700:  and  in  co.  Fermanagh,  Belleek, 
2,072;  Innismacsaint,  4,031;  Church- Hill, 2,419;  Dc- 
venish,  2,330;  and  Boho,  2,065.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  and  of  elected  guardians,  is  respectively  6  and 
18;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned  by  the  division  of 
Ballyshannon,  3  by  the  division  of  Bundoran,  2  each 
by  the  divisions  of  Kinlough,  Glenade,  and  Innismac- 
saint,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£51,435  I2b.  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is 
7,631 ;  and  of  these,  657  are  rated  for  a  valuation 
not  exceeding  £1, — ^700  not  exceeding  £2, — 731  not 
exceeding  £3, — 631  not  exceeding  £4, — and  469  not 
exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  is  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  500  paupers,  but  was  not  con- 
tracted for  at  the  date  of  our  latest  report.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843, 
amounted  to  £1,023  18s.  8d.  The  union  contains 
no  fever  hospital ;  its  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim  por- 
tions receive  some  advantage  from  the  Fermanagh 
and  Sligo  infirmaries,  but  its  Donegal  portion  is  too 
distant  from  Lifford  to  be  sensibly  benefited  by  the 
Donegal  infirroarj^ ;  and  its  dispensaries  are  four  in 
number ;  have  their  seats  at  Ballyshannon,  Ballintra, 
Church- Hill,  and  Kinlough ;  serve  for  a  territory  of 
174,358  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  50,306;  and, 
in  1(^9-40,  expended  £564  1 6s.  8^d.,  and  adminis- 
tered  to  9,145  patients.  The  Ballyshannon  dispen- 
sary has  a  district  of  32,058  acres,  with  a  population 
of  17,181;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £150,  ex- 
pended  £142  lOs.,  and  made  15,915  dispensations 
of  medicine  to  4,453  patients. 

Trade  and  Commnnicaliuns.^ — Ballyshannon  is 
favourably  situated  for  trade ;  it  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  capital  of  a  considerable  extent  of  ag- 
gregately rich  agricultural  country ;  it  stands  at  the 
junction  with  the  sea  of  a  water-line  which  de- 
scends from  a  great  distance  inland,  and  has  very 
large  lacustrine  expansions,  and  communicates  by 


still  water  navigation  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
north  of  Ireland;  and  it  overlooks  the  grand  sea- 
path  to  America,  and  seems  to  court  much  of  the 
commerce  arising  from  the  intercommunication  of 
that  great  continent  with  Europe.  Yet  the  cataract 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Erne,  which  dissevers  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  sea  from  that  of  the  Fermanagh  lakes, 
and  especially  the  shallowness,  the  bars,  and  the 
open  western  exposure  of  Ballyshannon  Harbour, 
are  stubborn  obstacles  to  prosperity.  Two  banks, 
called  the  Summer  and  the  Winter  Bars,  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  a  vessel  can  with  diffi- 
culty enter,  even  at  the  top  of  flood,  when  the  wind 
blows  off  Teeling  Head ;  and  only  in  a  pool  near  the 
foot  of  the  cataract  in  the  river  is  there  safe  or  com- 
fortable berthage.  Exertions  were  made  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  a  plan  proposed  upon  the  report  of 
engineers  for  improving  the  harbour,  and  for  opening 
a  communication  between  it  and  Lough  Erne ;  and 
though  these  were  partly  preceded  and  partly  for- 
warded by  aggregately  large  pariiamentary  grants 
from  the  year  1783  downward,  they  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  failed,  and  have  exhibited  the  splendid  idea 
of  an  inland  navigation  quite  across  and  athwart 
the  island  from  Ballyshannon  to  Coleraine,  Belfast, 
Newry,  and  Limerick,  as  little  better  than  an  idle 
dream.  But  a  railway  up  to  Lough  Erne  has  been 
talked  of,  and  may  partiMly  prove  an  excellent  sue- 
cedaneum  for  the  work  originally  planned.  In  1835^ 
the  exports  from  the  town  consiiited  of  ](X764  quar- 
ters of  oats,  valued  at  £11,130;  and  the  imports 
consisted  of  coals,  iron,  stones,  slate,  oak- bark,  meal, 
and  flour,  sugar,  tea,  glass,  earthenware,  and  other 
articles,  and  were  valued  at  £9,524.  The  estimated 
amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  is  1,800  tona 
for  exportation,  2,850  as  food  for  the  population, 
1,100  for  brewing  and  distilling,  300  of  exciseable 
articles,  and  11,350  of  stones,  lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and 
of  carriage  from  the  town,  500  tons  of  imports,  800 
of  produce  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  760  of 
coals,  manure,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  brewing, 
distilling,  and  salt-making,  and  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  handicraft,  the  whole  trade  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  miscellaneous  wares  for  agricultural 
produce.  The  salroon-fishery  at  the  town  lets  for 
£1,000  a-vear;  and  its  produce  is  sent  to  the  Liver* 
pool  and  London  markets.  In  the  latter  part  of  last 
century,  this  fishery  was  worth  £1,083  and  upward* 
a-year ;  and  the  eel  fishery  was  worth  £%5.  Faira 
are  held  on  April  4,  the  Tuesday  before  June  II, 
Sept  18,  and  the  Tuesday  after  Nov.  11.  A  bnancli 
of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in  1835. 
The  *  Ballyshannon  Her»ld '  is  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  evinces,  by  its  mere  existence  in  sncfa  a  locality, 
some  spiritedness  on  the  part  of  both  its  publishers 
and  the  population.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyaneet 
were  a  mail-coach  to  Enniskillen,  a  mail-ear  to  Kil- 
lybegs,  and  a  car  to  Sligo. 

Municipal  Affairs,  ^c.  ]— -Ball^hannon— ancieiitly 
Balleshannan-lwas  a  village  dunng  the  leifn  of  Jamet 
L  ;  and  in  the  10th  year  of  that  king,  in  the  coiirae  of 
the  '*  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,"  it  received  a  royal 
charter  of  incorporation.  Its  corporatien  was  called, 
**  The  Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Cemmonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Ballyshannon ;"  and  cmisisted  of  ft 
portreeve,  12  free  burgesses,  and  **  all  the  inhaUtanta 
within  the  borough,  and  ssch  and  so  many  other  men 
as  the  portreeve  and  free  burgesses  for  the  time  beinff 
should  admit  into  the  freedom  of  the  borough.^' 
The  portreeve  was  elected  annually^  and  the  free 
burgesses  for  life,  yet  removeable  by  the  vole  of  a 
majority  of  their  brethren.  The  charter  created  ft 
court  eif  record,  with  dvil  jurisdiction  within  the 
borough,  to  the  amount  of  £3  Os.  8d.  The  borough 
sent  twft  members  to  pftrlianent,  elected  by  the  p«rt* 
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reeve  and  free  burgesses ;  it  became  a  elote  borough 
long  before  the  union ;  it  was  wielded  at  will  first 
by  the  Connolly  family,  and  next  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more  ;  and  when  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  Earl  received  the 
whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation.  Certain 
lands  are  spoken  of  by  tradition  as  having  been 
borough  property  ;  but  no  evidence  exists  to  authen- 
ticate or  even  countenance  the  claim.  Two  open 
spaces  of  no  great  extent,  the  one  the  site  of  the 
barrack,  and  the  other  used  as  the  fair  green,  are  still 
called  commons.  The  very  quondam  existence  of  the 
corporation  is  now  almost  totally  forgotten  by  the  in- 
habitants. A  seneschal's  court — apparently  created 
by  a  charter  granting  large  possessions  to  Henry 
Ffolliott^  Baron  of  Ballyshannon,  in  1622 — is  held 
under  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  town,  and  without  it,  about  two  miles  in 
one  direction  and  somewhat  less  in  another,  to  the 
amount  of  40s. — Bally  shannon  appears  from  its  his- 
tory to  have  been  scourged  witli  many  of  the  feuds 
which,  in  former  times,  arose  from  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  ;  and  it  has  still  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  T^rconnel,  who 
were  long  chieftains  of  a  large  circumjacent  district. 
George  Farquhar,  the  comic  dramatist,  was  a  native. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Asheroe,  by  the  side  of  a  limpid  stream, 
and  crowning  a  very  curious  limestone  rock.  Area 
of  the  town,  352  acres ;  of  which  180  acres  are  in 
the  Kilbarron  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,775;  in 
1841,  4,307.  Houses  597.  Pop.  of  the  Kilbarron 
section,  in  1831,  2,385 ;  in  1841,  2,423.    House8409. 

BALLYSHANNON,  or  Ballysonnan,  a  parish 
partly  in  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  West  Ophaly,  4i  miles  south-west  of  Kil- 
cullen  Bridge,  co.  Kikiare,  Leinster.  Length,  2 
miles ;  breadth,  | ;  area  of  the  East  Ophaly  section, 
^€A  acres  ;  of  the  West  Ophaly  section,  2,251  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  472;  in  1841,  494. 
Houses  82.  Pop.  of  the  West  Ophaly  section,  in 
1841,  414.  Houses  68.  The  surface  is  chiefly 
arable  and  meadow  land,  partly  pasturage  ground, 
and  partly  interspersion  of  bog,  boggy  pasture,  and 
good  turbary.  A  cross-road,  south-south-eastward 
to  the  Dublin  and  Cork  road,  traverses  the  interior. 

Ballyshannon-house  is  an  old  mansion This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and,  jointly  with  the  rectory  of  Kilrush, 
constitutes  the  benefice  of  Ballyshannon,  in  the  dio. 
ofKildare.  See  Kilrush.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
parish,  £209 ;  glebe,  £25  15s.  Length  of  the  benefice, 
3^  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,162.  Gross  income,  £456 
5s  9id. ;  nett,  £360  8s.  5^1.  Patron,  the  Crown  and 
the  diocesan  alternately.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1796,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9\A.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance 
24.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted 
to  48,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  445;  the  Pro- 
testants of  tlie  union  to  56,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1.144;  and  a  National  school  in  the  parish,  the 
only  school  in  the  union,  was  aided  with  £10  a-year 
f  rum  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  34  boys  and 
20  girls. 

BALLYSHEEHAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  3^  mile**  north  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Minister.  Area,  9,216  acres.  Popi,  in  1B3I,  2,869; 
in  1 84 1 ,  3,068.  Houses  490.  It  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Suir  ;  and  is  traversed  northward 
by  the  road  from  Cashel  to  Urlingford.  The  soil  is 
fertile ;  the  highe^t  ground  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  773  feet ;  and 
the  principal  mansions  are  Ballysheehan  and  Bally- 
tiirsna.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  aiid  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position ajid  gross  income,  £150;  oett,  £140  Os.  Id. 


Patron,  the  diocesan.  But  the  benefice  has  been 
suspended  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities act;  and  the  occasional  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  the  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish,  at  a 
stipend  of  £5.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £265  7s.  S^d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Samuel 
Cooper,  Esq.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  parish  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardmayle.  In  18id4,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  75,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,1 17 ;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  140  boys  and  88  girls. 

BALLYSHELAN,  a  townUnd  in  the  parish  of 
Coolstuff,  barony  of  Shelmalier,  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster. Post-town,  Taghmon.  A  glebe  is  stated  by 
the  Down  Survey  to  be  situated  here  ;  but  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  alienated  from  the  incumbents. 

BALLYSHONBOY,  or  Kilquane,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Mallow;  area  of  the  Cork  section,  426 
acres;  of  the  Limerick  section,  2,350  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  8*20;  in  1841,  934.  Houses 
145.  Pop.  of  the  Limerick  section,  in  1831,  779; 
in  1841,  887.  Houses  139 — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  but  has  no  church  or  resi- 
dent rector.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Effia 
and  Kilbreedy  Major.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  had 
on  its  books  51  bovs  and  16  girls. 

BALLYSHRULE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Leitrim,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  rises  about 
2^  miles  south  of  Dalystown,  and  has  a  course  of  10 
or  11  miles,  partly  in  an  easterly,  but  chiefly  in  a 
south-easterly,  direction,  to  the  west  side  of  the  head 
of  Lough  Derg ;  at  a  point  3f  miles  west-south-west 
of  Portumna.  It  is  partially  navigable,  and  on  the 
same  level  as  Lough  Derg,  to  Kelly's  Mill,  a  distance 
of  two  miles ;  but  above  that  place  it  is  quite  narrow 
and  shallow,  and  dwindles  in  dry  weather  into  little 
more  than  a  rill. 

BALLYSINODE.     See  Cappaghwhite. 

BALLYSODARE.     See  Balltsadere. 

BALLYSONNON.  See  Ballyshannon,  co. 
Kildare. 

BALLYSPELLIN,  a  celebrated  spa  in  the  parish 
of  Fartagh,  barony  of  Galmoy,  1  ^  mile  east  of  Johns- 
town, CO.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  has  long  been  in 
high  repute,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids. 
*'The  spring,"  says  the  author  of  the  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  County,  **  rises  out  of  a  rock  of  brittle 
slate,  consisting  of  ferruginous  argillite.  The  hill 
immediately  above  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
accompanied  to  the  north  as  usual  by  siliceous  schis- 
tus ;  but  the  bills  of  Cloghmanta  and  Killishulan, 
which  immediately  adjoin  to  the  south-east,  are  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  they  are  the  highest  lime- 
stone hills  in  the  neighljourhood.  The  water  collects 
first  on  these  calcareous  heights;  and,  filtrating 
through  their  upper  beds,  passes  afterwards  into  the 
ferruginous  slate,  at  the  further  end  of  which  it  forms 
the  spa  of  Ballyspellin.  From  the  limestone  it  re- 
ceives its  carbonic  acid  ga«,  or  fixed  air,  which  en- 
ables it  to  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  iron  in  its 
passage;  and,  hence,  we  find  it  exhibits  evident 
signs  of  these  two  substances,  and  very  little  of  any 
other.  To  the  taste,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
tests,  it  appears  slightly  acidulous,  and  chan{^  the 
colour  of  infusion  of  galls  to  a  light  claret  When 
first  taken  up  and  held  to  the  light,  it  appears  full  of 
a  number  of  minute  bubbles,  which  soon  rise  and 
vanish.     It  is  light  and  agreeable  to  drink  ;  ita  teio- 
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perature  changes  but  little,  and  the  spring  never 
fails,  -which  show  that  it  runs  for  a  good  distance 
beneath  the  ground."  Its  effects  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  waters  of  Pyrmont,  and  the  Groisbeck 
spring  at  Spaw.  Its  virtues  have  been  particularly 
egctolled  in  cases  arising  froni  obstraction  or  relaxa- 
tion, and  are  said  to  have  been  experienced  in  cases 
of  recent  dropsy.  Dr.  Taafe  published,  in  17*24.  a 
tract  on  this  mineral  water,  entitled  -•*  The  Irish 
Spa ;"  Br.  John  Burgees,  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished an  **  Essay  on  the  Waters  and  Air  of  Bally- 
spellin  ;"  Dr.  Rutty  notices  the  spa  at  some  length 
in  his  work  *'  On  Mineral  Waters  ;"  and  Drs.  Sheri- 
dan and  Swift  have  sung  it  in  verses  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  its  own  waters.  Few  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Ireland  are  unacquainted  with  the  lines: — 

"  All  you  that  would  refine  your  blood 
As  pore  as  famed  Llewellyn, 
By  water*  clear,  oome  crvery  year 
To  drink  at  Ballyspellin.^' 

Visitors  to  the  spa  usually  reside  at  Johnstown  ; 
and,  although  possessing  few  of  the  facilities  of 
fashionable  dissipation  or  of  luxurious  living  which 
4ibound  at  the  great  watering-places  of  England,  they 
contrive  to  exhibit  sufficient  gaiety  and  taste  for 
narobling  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  many  of  them  being 
really  invalids.  .Near  the  spa  was  a  large  cromlech, 
•called  by  the  peasantry  Clogkhannagh,  *the  stone 
•of  blessing;^  but  not  many  years  ago  it  was  dislodged. 

BALLYSPILLANE.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barry  more.  8|  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Rath- 
•oormack,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  1^  mile;  area,  2,088  acres.  Pop.,  in  183L, 
^7;  in  1841,  603.  Houses  84.  The  surface  is  in 
general  upland,  of  a  tolerably  good  quality;  and  it  is 
drained  south-south-eastwai-d  by  the  Middleton  river, 
and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  road  fpom 
Rathcormack  to  Middleton. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Previous  to  the  passing -of  the  Church  Temporalities 
act,  it  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Middleton. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £11-4; 
nett,  £107  19s.  6<1.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
The  vicar  is  non-resident;  and  the  occasional  duties 
«re  performed  by  the  cnrate«of  a  neighbouring  parish 
<at  a  stipend  of  £30.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com* 
•pounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are 
impropriate.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  glebe- 
liouse,  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYSUMAGHAN,  a  parish  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  bordor  of  the  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  on  the 
•east  border  of  co.  Sligo,  and  4^  miles  south-west  of 
JDromabaire,  Connaught.  Length  and  breadth,  each 
Smiles;  area,  4,217  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,767; 
in  1841,  1,902.  Houses  329.  It  consists  partly  of 
Dountain  and  bog,  but  chiefly  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture lands.  A  principal  artificial  feature  is  Castle- 
Jfeynoe,  the  seat  of  Edward  Loftus  Neynoe,  Esq. 
The  Castle  Lough,  adjacent  to  that  seat,  has  an 
wea  of  14  acre.":,  I  rood,  38  perches. — This  par- 
ish is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Boyle, 
in  tlie  dio.  of  Elphin.  See  Boti«e.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £36  18s.  SJd.;  glebe  £27-  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Taunagh,  Drum- 
collum,  and  BalUnakill,  are  compounded  ibr  £158 
15s.  4d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of 
Kilmacallane.  The  church  Avas  built,  in  1829,  at 
the  cost  of  £1.223  Is.  OJd.,  .partly  lent,  and  partly 
gifted,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fpuits.  Sittings 
300;  attendance  150.  To  this  church  are  annexed 
the  parishes  of  Ballysumaghan,  Kilross,  and  Ballina- 
kill,  all  in  the  benefice  of  Boyle.  The  Roman 
Cp.tholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3.50.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Ballysumaghan  amounted  to  259, 


and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,647;  and  S  daily 
schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £12  from 
the  Baptist  Society— bad  on  their  books  140  boys 
■and  119  girls. 

BALLYTANKARD.  Sec  Tan^ardstown, 
CO.  Limeriok. 

BALLYTARSNEY,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  tf  the  barony  of  Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  6J 
miles  south-east  by  east  of  Carrick-*on-Suir,  Mun- 
ster Length,  }  of  a  mile ;  area,  896  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  245;  in  1841,  258.  Houses  32.  It  con- 
tains some  bog,  but  consists  chiefl.y<of  good  arable 
land ;  and  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Suir,  on  the 
Toad  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford — This  parish  is  m 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  ofCLONMORE  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £81 
14s.  8^d. ;  glebe,  £3.  In  1834,  all  the  parishionera, 
except  2,  were  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYTEAGUE.     See  Allan  (Island  of). 

BALLYTEIGUE,  or  Ballinteaoue.  a  bay  in 
the  baronies  of  Shelbourne  and  Bargie,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  enters  between  Hook  lighthouse  on 
the  west  and  Bally teigue  Head  on  the  east;  measures 
about  14miles  across  the  entrance ;  indents  the  land, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  the 
extent  of  about  4  miles ;  sends  up  between  Shelbourne 
and  Bargie,  a  little  west  of  its  middle,  ^e  creek  or 
estuary  of  Bann«w  Harbour;  and  is  nearly  separated 
by  a  imrrow  peninsula  along  its  east  side  from  the  sea- 
lough  of  Ballyteigue,  which  extends  to  the  village 
•of  Baldwinstown,  yet  is  connected  with  that  lough 
by  a  very  narrow  strait  which  opens  from  its  own 
northern  extremity.  The  Little  and  the  Great  SaU 
tee  Islands  iie  from  2|  to  5  miles  south  of  the  east 
•side  of  its  entrance^  and  various  islets  and  #ocks  lie 
between  these  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  .also  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bay ;  but  they  rather  obstruct  navi- 
gation than  afford  shelter  to  ships.  The  bay  is 
open  and  shallow;  but  it  is  separated  by  only  a  nar- 
•row,  though  long  peninsula,  from  theiinely  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  offers  some 
advantages  .in  its  -own  projection  of  Bannow  Har- 
bour. The  slender  .peninsula  which  divides  it  on 
the  east  from  Ballyteigue  sea-lough,  contains  one  ot 
the  most  extensive  rabbit-warrens  in  kdand.;  and 
at  the  head  of  this  warren,  near  the  east  side  of  the 
-entrance  of  the  bay,  stands  the  old  castle  •of  Bally- 
tei^e. 

BALLYTIVNAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Calry,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Area,  10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  127.     Houses  23. 

BALLY TOBIN,  JIallaghtobin,  or  BALUif- 
TOBiK,  a. parish  in  the  barony  of  Kells,  4  miles  south- 
east of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  2| 
juiles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  2,394  acres.  Pop.,  Jti 
1831,  704;  in  1841.  714.  Houses  110.  The  .gen- 
eral  quality  of  the  land  is  good.  Ballyiobin-boiite 
is  the  seat  of  A.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  stands  to  the 
right  ^f  the  road  from  Kilmagany  to  *Carrick^B- 
Suir. —This  parish  is  a  rectory,  aiui  ^act  of  the 
benefice  of  Kells,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See  Kklls. 
Tithe  composition,  £150;  glebe,  £15.  The  church 
was  built  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £700;  of  which 
£400  was  given  by  A.  W,  Baker,  E«q.,  and  £300  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  'Fruite.  Sittings  140;  at- 
tendance  25.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  47,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  730 ;  a  Sunday 
school  was  attended  by  9  children ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  42  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYTORE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  ot 
Timolin,  barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rbeban,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  and  near  the  road 
from  Naas  to  Ross,  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Castle* 
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Dermot,  8{  south-south-west  of  Kilcu11en»  and  30 
feouth-west  by  sooth  of  Dublin.  The  irui  and  a  few 
cottages  stand  on  the  high  road.  The  main  body 
of  the  town  stands  a  little  to  the  west,  in  a  fertile 
and  tranquil  valley,  watered  by  the  rivulet  Griese. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  appearances  of  peace  and  thorough  order.  Quak- 
ers  are  its  chief  inhabitants,  and  carry  on  several 
branches  of  manufacture;  and  they  have  given  a  tone 
of  comfort  and  quiet  beauty  to  both  its  physical  and 
its  social  character.  Nor  is  the  place  more  interest- 
ing for  the  beauty  which  arises  from  simplicity,  and 
is  apparent  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  streets  and 
bouses,  than  for  the  association  of  its  name  with 
K>me  persons  of  high  fame  in  literature.  Edmund 
Burke  received  here  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  the  celebrated  Quaker,  Abraham  Sheckelton ; 
and  Mury  Leadbetter,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sheckel- 
ton, and  the  authoress  of  **  Cottage  Dialogues,"  and 
ether  works  designed  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  was  a  native  and  a  resident.  Dr. 
Matthew  Young,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  was  aUo  edu- 
cated in  the  town.  Near  Bally  tore  is  the  old  de- 
mesne of  Narraghmore,  now  part  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Latouche,  Esq.;  and  beyond  that  demesne 
are  the  old  forts  of  Mullaghmast.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Athy  Poor-law  union.  Fairs 
ere  held  on  March  10,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  30.  Area 
of  the  town,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  933;  in  1841, 
44 1 .     Houses  73.     See  Timolin. 

BALLYTRAIN,  or  Bellatrain,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Aughnamullen,  barony  of  Cremorne, 
CO.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Post-town,  Carrickmacross. 
The  village  has  a  poor  appearance.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Castleblaney  Poor-law  union,  and 
has  a  district  of  16,000  acres,  ^nth  10,000  inhabi- 
tants;  and,  in  1839,  it  recoved  £55,  expended  £62, 
aud  administered  to  397  patients.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 15  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  220;  in  1841,  197. 
Houses  38. 

BALLYTROLEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Baliitiaboy,  barony  of  East  Maskerry,  co.  Cork, 
MuIJ^ter.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  107. 
Hou-es  20 

B  ALLYTRUSTIN,  a  parish  in  Little  Ardes,  or 
the  south  end  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  1^  mile 
south-east  of  Portaferry,  co  Down,  Ulster.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  often  treated  as  only  a  part  of  Bally- 
ruiLiP:  see  that  article.  Area,  1,(581  acres,  3 roods, 
12  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  735;  in  1841,  754. 
Hgu«:cs  137.  Two  detached  portions  lie  respectively 
I J  mile  east-north-east,  and  2  north-east  by  north, 
of  the  main  body.  The  land  in  general  is  very 
fertile. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ballyphillp,  in  the  dio  of  Down.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £72  9s.  9|d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £107  14s.  5d. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  John  Echlin,  Esq.  In  1834,  the 
ptirishioncrs  consisted  of  26  Churchmen,  262  Pres- 
i»\terians,  and  461  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  was  lUtended  bv  about  40  children;  and  a 
daily  school  was  annually  aided  with  £12  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  i'8  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blacker,  and  bad  on  its  books  100  boys  ajid 
80  girls. 

BALLYVAGHAN.     See  Ballttaughan. 

B  ALLYVALDEN,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
Imroiiy  of  Ballaghkeen,  4  miles  east-south-east  of 
Oulart,  CO.  Wexford,  Leiuster.  It  contains  part  of 
the  villajxe  of  Blackwatf.r:  which  sec.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles;  area,  8,911  acres.  Pop., 
in  ia*3l,  1.379;  in  1841,  1.550.  Houses  295.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,415.  Uoases  265. 
Some  of  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality;  but  much 
the  greater  part  is  light  and  sandy.     The  highest 


ground  has  an  altitude  of  278  feet. — This  |)ari»h  it 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  and,  in  conjunction 
Hith  the  wholly  impropriate  parishes  of  Kilmuck- 
RiDGE  and  MiLLENAGH  £which  see],  constitutes  the 
benefice  of  Ballyvalden.  Length  of  the  union,  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,960.  Vica- 
rial  tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  and  gross  in. 
come  of  the  benefice,  £67  U.  6id. ;  nett,  £19 
17s.  6^d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  The  rectorial 
tithes  of  the  parish  are  compounded  for  £112  6s. 
2id.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth.  The  church  of  the  benefice  is  situated  in 
Kilmuckridge ;  and  was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £600  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  150.  There  are  Roman 
CathoKc  chapels  in  Kilmuckridge  and  Millenagh. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
36,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,366;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  283,  and  the  Roman  Catholicf 
to  3,758.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  3  hedge- 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  11  daily  schools  in  the 
union, — 10  of  the  latter  supported  wholly  by  fees. 

BALLYVALEW,  or  Ballyvalloo,  a  parish 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  baronv  of  Ballagh- 
keen, 6  miles  north-north-east  of  Wexrord,  co.  "Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  2]^  miles;  breadth,  ll; 
area,  1,891  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  890;  in  1841, 
822.  Houses  144.  Some  of  the  land  is  sandy  and 
profitable;  but  much  the  greater  part  is  of  fair  aver- 
age quality This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolme,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  See  Ardcolme.  Composition  for  the  cu- 
rate*s  tithes,  £55  15s. ;  clebe,  £27  1 3s.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £59  13s.  3 Ad.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  poor  of  Enniscorthy.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there 
was  neither  church  nor  schooL 

BALLYVALLEY,  a  demesne  a  short  way  nortb- 
north-west  of  Killalloe,  barony  of  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Parker; 
it  occupies  a  prominent  and  beautiful  situation  oa 
the  bold  banks  which  bound  the  lower  extremity  of 
Lough  Derg;  and  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  five  or 
six  mansions.  Including  the  episcopal  residence,  which 
highly  embellish  the  naturally  rich  and  picturesque 
environs  of  Killalloe.  **  To  the  north  of  this  house,** 
said  Mr.  Wakefield  in  1812,  *'is  a  bare  mountain 
called  Crag,  which,  within  the  remembrance  of  per- 
sons now  living,  was  covered  with  wood,  and  formed 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  country;  but 
a  bishop  of  Killalloe,  named  Carr,  to  whose  see  it 
belonged,  unmoved  by  the  beauty  of  sylvan  scenes, 
cut  down  every  stump,  in  order  that  he  might  profit 
by  the  devastation." 

BALLY  VARY',  Ballimvarrt,  or  Bella  vary, 
a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kildacomogue,  and  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Gallen,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  6  miles  north-east  of 
Castlebar,  on  the  road  thence  to  Swineford.  Fain 
are  held  on  May  29,  Aug.  17,  and  Nov.  14.  Area* 
6  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  116.     Houses  19. 

BALLYV ASTON,  a  townland  on  the  north  side 
of  Dundrum  bay,  between  Killough  and  Terrela, 
barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Though  its  ^ 
sea -board  is  now  a  sandy  waste.  Sir  William  Petty '§  ^ 
map  of  1654  makes  it  the  site  of  a  village,  and 
Binhop  Echlon's  return  of  the  state  of  his  diocese  in 
1622  makes  it  the  site  of  a  chapel.  About  110  yean 
ago,  when  the  place  was  partly  verdant  and  partly 
occupied  as  a  rabbit-warren,  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  land,  tore  up  the  sandy  soil  to  the  depth 
of  about  10  feet,  overwhelmed  the  rabbit-warren, 
and  laid  bare  the  vestiges  of  several  cabins,  witk 
hearth-stones  and  wooden  chimney-frames. 

BALLYVAIGHAN,   a  fishing  vUlage  in  tbc 
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parish  of  Dromcreehy,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Bally vaughan 
bay,  a  creek  of  Black  Head  bay ;  and  is  4^  miles 
east-south-east  of  Black  Head  promontory,  and  5^ 
west  by  south  of  New  Quay.  Its  site  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Major  MacNamara,  M.  P.  A  quay  was 
erected  by  the  villager.*,  but  fell  into  a  state  of  ex> 
treme  disrepair.  In  1829,  a  local  subscription  was 
offered,  aud  some  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Fishery  Board,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  quay. 
The  dispensary  of  Ballyvaughan  and  New  Quay  is 
within  the  Ennistymon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  58,427  acres,  with  17,395  inhabi- 
tants; and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £166,  expended 
£105  17s.  2d.,  and  administered  to  1,460  patients. 
Area  of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  151  ; 
in  1841,  235.     Houses  35. 

BALLYVELY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  An- 
nagh,  barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Fairs  arc  held  on  May  14,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BALLYVINNY,  Kilmullane,  or  Killaspig- 
MULLANE,*  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  4 
miles  south  by  west  of  Rathcormack,  co.  Cork. 
Munster.  Length,  IJ  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1.852 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  600;  in  1841,  569.  Houses 
87.^  The  surface  is  drained  northward  by  the  river 
Bride;  and  traversed  north -north-eastward  by  the 
road  from  Cork  to  Rathcormack. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Kil- 
LASPIGMULLANE  [which  See],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  l}d.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was 
no  church  or  school ;  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
served  for  it  in  common  with  4  other  parishes. 

BALLYVOR.  or  Ballivor,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Killaconnigan,  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  barony  of  Lune,  and  on  the  west  border 
of  the  county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Trim,  and  also  from  Summerhill 
to  Mullingar,  about  6  miles  west  by  south  of 
Trino,  and  9  west  by  north  of  Summerhill.  Its 
site  is  a  pendicle  of  the  large  and  improving  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley ;  and  is  near  the  margin  of 
the  great  expanse  of  bog  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  border  of  Westmeath.  Adjoining  it  are 
the  seats  of  Elmgrove  and  Parkstown.  A  dispen- 
sary in  the  village  is  within  the  Trim  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  16,768  acres,  with 
a  population  of  3,795;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£80  9s,  expended  £81  3s.  lid.,  and  administered 
to  1,115  patients.  The  village  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  parish.  Area  of  the  village,  25 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831.  183;  in  1841,  158.   Houses 30. 

BALLYVOURNEY,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bar- 
ony of  West  Muskerry,  and  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  10 miles; 
breadth.  8;  area,  26,603  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3.676;  in  1841,4.466.  Houses  699.  About  one- 
third  of  the  surface  is  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 
land ;  and  the  remainder  is  bog  and  mountain,  the 
former  improveable,  and  the  latter  affording  coarse 
but  good  pasture,  fit  for  feeding  dry  stock.  The 
bogs  at  Derreenallin  and  Milleen  s  Rath  are  numer- 
ous, and  contain  timber  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  12 
feet.  The  mountains  are  Mallaghanuss,  Reanap- 
uble,  and  Jouilnenummerah.  The  river  Sullane  rises 
in  the  mountains,  near  the  boundary-line  with  co. 
Kerry,  and  bisects  the  parish  lengthwise  from  west 
to  east.  The  road  from  Cork  to  Killamey  passes 
up  the  vale  of  the  river ;  and,  a  little  west  of  the 

•  The  name  of  Ballyrinnj.or  Kihunllanc,  is  usually  applied 
to  the  parish,  and  that  of  Kiilaspi^nDullane  to  the  bcneflce. 


village,  sends  off  a  branch-line  toward  Kenmare. 
The  chief  mansion  is  Knight's  Bridge,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Colthurst  fiunilv. — The  village  of  Ballj^- 
vourney,  **the  town  of  toe  beloved,"  is  romanti* 
cally  situated  on  an  eminence  which  overhangs  the 
south  bank  of  the  Sollane.  Its  site  is  7i  mUea 
west  of  Macroom ;  and  its  population  is  not  spe- 
cially returned.  Archdall  says  that  St.  Abban,  who 
died  in  650,  built  a  nunnery  at  Bally  vourney,  '*  and 
presented  it  to  St.  Gobnata,  who  was  descended 
from  Connor  the  Great,  Monarch  of  Ireland.  Her 
patron  day  is  February  the  1 4th.  The  church,  which 
IS  dedicated  to  her,  is  104  feet  in  length,  and  24 
feet  in  breadth ;  and  the  steeple  seems  nodding  to 
its  fall."  But  the  ver^  hd  of  this  Gobnata's  ex- 
istence is  highly  questionable;  the  alleged  royalty 
of  her  lineage  seems  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish ; 
and  the  pretended  foundation  of  her  nunnery  simply 
served  to  eke  out  the  antiquities  of  the  **  Monas- 
ticon."  The  church  was  as  Archdall  describes; 
but  is  now  a  nearly  amorphous  mass  of  ruin.  Near 
its  altar  was  the  tomb  of  the  O'Hereleb^s  or  O'Hier- 
leys,  the  quondam  toparchs  of  the  district.  At  m 
small  stone -cross  stood,  about  30  yards  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  the  alleged  image  of  St.  Gobnatm 
used  to  be  exhibited  on  Whit-Mondays  and  on  pa- 
tron days.  Dr.  Smith,  who  notices  the  debasing 
practice,  says,  '*  The  devotees  (which  are  only  the 
more  simple  and  ruder  Irish)  go  round  it  on  their 
knees,  and  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers.  They 
also  tye  their  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  about  its  neck, 
which  they  imagine  will  preserve  them  from  several 
diseases."  And  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  devotion  used  to  this  image  haa 
been  of  late  prohibited  by  the  titular  bishop  of  the 
diocese;  but  so  strong  are  the  ignorant  Irish  pre* 
judiced  in  its  favour,  that  they  still  persevere  in 
their  superstition,  which  is  not  a  little  kept  up  by 
the  gain  it  brings  to  the  proprietor  of  this  image, 
who,  as  I  hear,  farms  it  at  a  considerable  rent  to  the 
person  who  exposes  it  to  view."  Near  the  cross 
was  a  stone  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  worn  b^  the 
knees  of  the  superstitious  pilgrims ;  adjacent  is  "  m 
holy  well,"  the  water  pure  and  soft ;  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  this  is  a  circle  of  stones  about  9  feet  in 
diameter,  appearing  to  be  the  vestige  of  a  tower,  and 
formerly  encompassed  with  the  knee-worn  path  of 
devotees.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Sullane  stood 
an  old  castle  of  the  O'Hierleys ;  but  it  was  long 
ago  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Ma^  10,  Sept.  10,  and  Nov.  10.  Bally, 
vourney  jMinsh,  owing  perhaps  to  its  sequestered 
position,  its  Highland  character,  and  its  forming 
a  prominent  portion  of  that  huge  glen-cleft  moun- 
tain rampart  which  separates  Cork  and  Kerry,  is 
probably  more  characterized  bv  the  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  faction-fighting — that  hideous  memorial  of 
feudal  times — than  most  other  districts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Croker  narrates  his  having  witnessed,  in  181 3» 
"the  gathering"  of  two  factions  for  battle,  who 
had  annually  met  during  upwards  of  40  years  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  their  feud  ;  and,  he  adds,  thai 
four  years  aHerwaras  they  met,  and  rioted  in  such 
strength  at  Bally  vourney,  as  to  drive,  in  rapid  retreat, 
before  them  the  sub-sheriff  and  a  few  dragoons  who 
had  gone  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  following 
newspaper  particulars  of  the  commencement  of  the 
affray,  illustrate  the  determination  and  the  truculency 
with  which  faction-fights  are  not  only  conducteil, 
but  desired.  **  On  Sunday,  21st  July,  1816,  the 
Lynches  and  Twomeys  met  at  Bally  vourney :  they 
had  been  for  several  years  unfriendly  to  eadb  other; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  hostile  feeling.  Sir  Nicbo> 
las  Colthurst  directed  his  under-agent  to  desire  that 
they  should  not  go  to  the  same  chapel  on  SundaySy-^ 
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that  ibe  former  should  attend  the  Ballinkeeny  cha- 
pel, and  the  latter  the  Western  chapel.  The  Lynches, 
notwithstanding,  refused  to  go  to  the  placeof  worship 
appointed  for  theoi ;  and,  in  a  body  of  about  100  or 
upwards,  armed  with  guns,  swords,  scythes,  pistols, 
and  various  other  weapons,  remained  whilst  mats 
was  saying,  outside  the  chapel,  appropriated  to  the 
Twomeys,  shouting  violently:  when  the  Twooieys 
left  the  chapel,  the  Lynches  followed  and  attacked 
them." — This  parish  is  a  rector^'  in  part,  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £500 ;  glebe.  £64  10s.  Gross  income, 
£564  10s. ;  nett,  £520  19i.  Part  of  the  rectorial 
tithes,  consisting  of  the  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  12 
plough  lands,  and  compovnded  for  £231  Us.  Tftd., 
are  appropriated  to  the  chancellorship  of  Cloyne 
cathedral.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4^d  from  the  late  Boanl  of 
First  Fruits,  Sittings  SWO;  aUendance  18.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilnemartyr.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  SO,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,762 ;  and  3  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
74  boys  and  19  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward  the  building  and  fiumish- 
ing  of  a  schoolhouse  at  Ballymakure. 

BALLYWALTER,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  2  miles  south-west  of  Ballyclare, 
CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Area,  320  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  175.     Houses  36. 

BALLYWALTER,  or  WHiTECHrRCH,  a  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  |  of  a  mile  ;  area,  3,378  acres,  3  roods,  S3 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,916.  Houses  349.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  east  coast  of  the  barony ; 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Portaferry  to  Donagha- 
dee  ;  and  consists,  in  general,  of  fertile  land.  Near 
the  village  are  valuable  slate  quarries.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  ooast,  and  on  the  principal  road, 
3^  miles  east  by  north  of  Greyabbey,  and  4  north- 
north-east  of  Kircubbin.  Area,  24  acrei.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  604;  in  1841,  743.  Houses  151.  Fairs  are 
held  on  June  22  and  Nov.  8.  In  front  of  the  village, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  about  half-a-mile 
distant,  is  an  extended  reef,  called  the  Long  Rock 
of  BuDywalter.  This  reef  admits  various  passives 
for  boats  at  a  certain  time  of  tide ;  and  its  southern 
part  is  never  entirely  covered,  and  affords  g^ood 
protection  toward  the  north-east.  A  small  pier  was 
constructed  by  the  villagers  on  the  north  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  front  of  the  village;  but  as  it  had  small 
depth  of  water,  and  was  very  difficult  of  access,  Mr. 
Nimmo,  when  surveying  the  Irish  coast  ibr  the 
Fishery  Board,  recoounended  the  oonstmction  of 
new  works  in  a  cove,  called  Maxwell's  bay,  on  the 
south  of  the  ledge.  **  By  clearing  the  inside,"  says 
he,  '*  and  raising  the  southern  ledge  about  4  feet, 
running  a  jetty  of  about  ICO  feet  from  the  north- 
east part  thereof,  we  will  form  an  admirable  tide- 
harbour  of  about  14  acres,  with  18  feet  at  high- water 
springs,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  ca|>able 
of  being  greatly  improved  and  extended.  By  plac- 
ing a  beacon  in  Scullmartin,  and  a  buoy  on  the  end 
of  lA>ng  Rock,  the  roadstead  in  front  of  the  village 
will  be  converted  into  one  of  the  best  on  the  east 
coast,  in<^tead  of  being  a  place  for  shipwrecks,  3 
or  4  of  which  occur  almost  regularly  every  winter. 
The  estimate  for  this  impiovement  auiy  be  £2,574. 
A  beacon  of  iron  on  Scullmartin  might  cost  about 
£50.  1  have  seen  few  places  caoahle  of  greater 
ultimate  improvement  than  Bally  waiter.  The  upper 
part  of  the  strand  immediately  opposite  to  the  towo 
way  be  converted  with  great  eaee  into  an  inner  har- 


bour or  dock,  where  vessels  could  safely  wintet."— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  See  Andrews 
(St.).  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£113  6s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £2*26  12s.  Id. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Armagh, 
and  leased  to  F.  Savage,  Esq  of  Glasstry. 

BALLYWILLIAM,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  Rochestown,  co.  Limerick.     See  Rochestown. 

BALLYWILLIAM,  a  creek  and  fishing-stotion 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  The  creek  confronts  the  Copeland 
Islands,  and  is  situated  between  Porta vo  and  Donagh- 
adee.  Some  shelter  has  been  formed  by  the  fisher- 
men between  two  ledges  of  rock.  A  few  years  ago 
the  place  had  5  cutter-rigged  smacks,  of  6  or  7  tons 
each,  and  4  yawls.  Mr.  Nimmo  reported  that  an  ar- 
tificial improvement  of  the  harbour,  at  the  small  cost 
of  £200,  would  enclose  about  one-third  of  an  acre, 
facilitate  communication  to  the  Copeland  Islands, 
and  shelter  boats  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bush 
Rock,  when  wind  or  tide  prevents  them  from  getting 
down  to  Donaghadee.  In  the  vicinity  is  Bally- 
william  cottage,  the  residence  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Jocelyn. 

BALLYWILLIN,  or  Miltown,  a  parish  partly 
on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co. 
Antrim,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of  the  liberties  of 
Coleraine,  co.  lA>ndonderry,  3|  miles  north-north- 
east of  Coleraine,  Ulster.  The  Antrim  section  con- 
tains  the  village  of  Portrush  :  which  see.  Length, 
3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,673  acres, — of  which 
3,056  acres  are  in  the  Londonderry  section,  and  44 
acres  are  in  Portrush.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,219;  in 
1841,  2,202.  Houses  402.  Pop.  of  the  London- 
derry section, in  1831, 1,324;  in  1841,  1,170.  Houses 
226.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Antrim  sec- 
tion, in  1831, 508 :  in  1841 ,  402.  Houses  75.  The 
land  consists  partly  of  light  and  partly  of  strong 
soil.  A  small  brook  drains  the  surface  uorth-north- 
eastward,  and  terminates  at  Portrush,  in  a  romantic 
cove,  screened  and  overhung  by  basaltic  rocks.  The 
Skerries,  a  cluster  of  islets  and  sea-girt  rocks,  lie  at 
a  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  mainland. 
A  magnificent  expanse  of  coast  and  ocean  scenery  is 
seen  from  the  basaltic  high  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portrush,  including  the  wide  sweep  of  sea 
which  opens  from  Loch  Foyle,  and  about  half  of  the 
northern  ooast  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Lon- 
donderry, from  Bengore  Head  and  the  headlands  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  east,  to  Magiltigan 
Point  and  Innisbowen  Head  on  the  west.  About  a 
mile  south-south-west  of  Portrush  is  an  old  castle 
with  a  sufficiently  pretending  name,  Ballyreagh, 
•  the  town  of  the  king.'— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £265;  glebe,  £42  9s.  4|d.  Gross  in- 
come, £307  9s.  4|d.;  nett,  £283  198.  4jd.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £55.  The 
church  is  verv  old.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  from 
50  to  100.  A  schoolhouse  in  Portrush  is  also  used 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  100.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  400.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  294  Churchmen,  1,919  Presbyterians,  7 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  138  Roman  Catho- 
lics; a  Sunday  school  was  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  50  children ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £2  a- year  from  Mr.  Lyle,  and  an- 
other wholly  supported  by  £6  from  Miss  Rice,  and 
£26  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society— had  oa 
their  books  121  boys  and  68  girls. 

BALNABRACKNEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah 
of  Castlejordan,  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragn,  oo. 
MeOh,  LeinsUr.     Pop.,  in  1831,  86. 
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BALNACARRIG.     See  Ballinacargt. 

BALNALACK.     See  Ballinalack. 

BALNAMALLARD.     See  Ballinamallabd. 

BALNASCREEN.     See  Ballinascrben. 

BALRAHAN,  Balraheen,  or  Balraiv,  a  par- 
ish on  the  south-east  border  of  the  barony  of  Ikeathy 
and  Oughterany,  co.  Kildare,  3  miles  south  by  west 
of  Maynooth,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth, 
1  :  area,  3,374  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  615:  in  1841, 
485.  Houses  78.  The  land  is  of  seoond-rate  quality ; 
and  is  drained  north-eastward  by  a  head-stream  of 
the  Rye. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Donadea,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  See 
DoNADEA.  Tithe  composition,  £161.  Two  acres 
of  glebe  have  been  alienated  from  neglect.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  300 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballinafagh.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  503 ;  and  a  boarding  and  day  school  had  on  its 
books  67  boys  and  26  girls. 

B  ALR  ATU,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ballyma- 
garvey,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross-road, 
with  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  7  miles 
iiorth-northwest  of  Ashbourne  ;  and  it  has  a  post- 
office.  In  its  ricinity  are  the  farm  villa  of  Balrath, 
and  several  mansions.  See  Balltmagarvey.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALllATHBOYNE.     See  Rathbotne. 

BALRICHAN,  a  river-formed  peninsula  in  the 
barony  of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is 
formed  by  two  streams  whick  unite  in  the  Dundalk 
river,  about  1}  mile  above  the  town  of  Dundalk. 
It  contains  some  remains  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
**  On  the  top  of  a  small  hill,"  says  the  author  of 
Louthiana,  **  are  five  large  stones  disposed  in  a  cir- 
cular form.  At  some  distance,  and  near  the  border 
of  one  of  the  streams,  are  two  upright  and  ponderous 
stones.  In  different  contiguous  situations  are  three 
other  large  and  un wrought  stones,  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  earn."  A  short  distance  from  these  monu- 
ment;) are  the  ruins  of  Balrichan^astle,  originally 
an  oblong  keep,  with  a  spacious  court,  enclosed  by 
fortified  walls.  A  mile  from  this,  and  on  elevated 
ground,  are  upright  stones,  and  other  remains,  similar 
to  those  first  noticed.  Among  various  ancient  forts 
and  military  stations,  are  a  small  fort  encompassed 
by  a  double  ditch,  called  Mount  or  Moat  Alban,  and 
situated  about  half-a-mile  from  Balrichan-castle ;  and 
a  curious  and  extensive  camp,  called  Ross  Kugh,  or 
the  fort  of  Carrick  Brand,  enclosing  some  mins  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  a 
double  ditch  and  a  triple  vallum.  Near  the  latter 
are  traces  of  other  camp<>,  one  of  which  encloses 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapel.  Near  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Balrichan, 
a  large  and  curious  artificial  cave,  branching  off*  into 
several  narrow  passages  or  galleries,  and  containing, 
in  one  of  these,  **  several  bones  of  large  and  small 
animals,"  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking 
in  of  a  horse  while  drawing  the  plough.  But  the 
story  told  in  the  Louthiana  of  this  profusion  of 
curiosities  in  the  small  river-formed  peninsula,  re- 
quires, we  suepect,  to  be  taken  cum  grano  ;  for  the 
author,  after  noticing  the  cave,  says :  **  All  this  part 
of  Ireland  abounds  with  such  caves,  not  only  under 
mounts,  forts,  and  castles,  but  under  unsuspected 
plain  fields,  some  winding  into  little  hills  and  risings, 
like  a  volute  or  ram's  horn ;  others  ruiming  zigzag 
like  a  serpent ;  others  again,  right  forward,  connect- 
ing cell  with  cell." 

BALRODDAN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of 
Raddonstown  :  which  see. 

BALROTHERY,  or  Balruddert  (East  and 


Wb8T>,  two  baronies  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  co.  Meath  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  sea;  and  on  the  south  by  the  baronies  of 
Cooloek  and  Nethercross.  Their  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  12|  miles;  and  their  greatest 
breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  8^.  The  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  low,  level,  and  productive.  The 
coast  sends  out  a  few  small  headlands,  and  is  indented 
by  a  few  small  bays  or  creeks ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  uniform,  and  badly  provided  with  harbours.  St. 
Patrick's  Isle,  Shenen  Isle,  and  various  islets  and 
skerries,  lie  near  the  coast.  The  drainage  of  the 
interior  is  very  nearly  all  eastward  by  5  or  6  indi- 
genous rivulets,  the  two  chief  of  wfaieh  partially 

trace  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries East 

Balrothery  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Baldungan,  Balrothery,  Balscuddan,  Holmpatrick^ 
and  Luck.  Area,  30,006  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
15,186.  Houses  2,854.  Families  employed  ehiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,577;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,101 ;  in  other  pursuits,  365.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,511  ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,122;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2,764.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,827 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,   1,816;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,   3,345 West  Balrothery 

contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyboghill, 
Ballymadun,  Clonmethan,  Garristown,  Grallagh, 
Hollywood,  Naule,  Palmerstown,  and  Westpals- 
town.  Area,  25,195  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  6,427. 
Houses  1,111.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 809;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  2M;  in  other 
pursuits,  89.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,052;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  029 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,258.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
oould  read  and  write,  584 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  670;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,512. 
BALROTHERY,  or  Balruddert,  a  parish  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  and  chapelry 
of  Balbriggan  [which  see],  and  the  village  of  Bal- 
rothery, which  will  be  noticed  in  this  article.  Length, 
4  miles;  breadth,  2);  area,  6,885  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  5,078 ;  in  1841,  4.881.  Houses  93.3.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,687;  in  IS4I,  1,536. 
Houses  279.  The  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  good  land  ;  is  drained  north-e&stward  by  a 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  creek  of  Balbriggan; 
and  is  traversed  north vrard  by  the  old  road  from 
Dublin  to  Drogheda,  and  north- north -westward  near 
the  coast  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway.  The 
principal  mansions  are  situated  on  or  near  the  coast, 
and  are  Hampton,  the  seat  of  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. ; 
Ardgilian,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Taylor ; 
and  Lowther  Lodge  and  Knockingan — The  village 
of  Balrothery  stands  on  the  old  Dublin  and  Drogh- 
eda road,  not  far  from  the  curious,  decayed,  loftily 
situated,  and  fantastically  named  village,  *'  the  Man 
of  War,"  2  miles  south-south-west  of  Balbriggan, 
and  14  north  bv  east  of  Dublin.  Area,  30  acrea. 
Pop.,  in  1881, '375;  in  1841,  386.  Houses  77. 
Though  now  a  poor  decayed  place,  it  possessed  some 
consequence  previous  to  the  diversion  of  the  great 
northern  thoroughfare  to  the  Ashbourne  line  of  road, 
and  may  possibly  be  resuscitated  under  the  whirling 
influence  of  the  neighbouring  railway.  Fairs  ore 
held  on  May  6  and  Aug.  12.  A  Poor-law  union, 
which  takes  name  from  the  village,  will  be  noticed 

in  next  paragraph Balrothery  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio  of  Dublin.  Vica- 
rial tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £63.  Grots 
income,  £343;  nett,  £286  lis.  5d.     Patron,  tlid 
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Rev.  Francis  Baker.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £250,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  trustees  of  Wilson's  Hospital. 
The  church  was  built  in  1816,  by  means  ef  a  loan  of 
^'923  Is.  6id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250  ;  attendance,  from  GO  to  200.  A  chapel- 
of-ease  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  lire  in  the 
chapelry  of  Balbriggan.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  Halrcthery  has  an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Balbriggan  and  Balscaddan.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  545  Churchmen,  12 
Presbyterians,  18  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
4,479  Roman  Catholics  ;  3  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  201  boys  and  99  girls;  and  3  other  daily 
schools  were  attended  on  the  average  by  77  children. 
One  of  the  schools  was  classical ;  one  was  parochial, 
and  received  about  £30  a-year  from  subscription  ; 
one  had  £14  from  the  National  Board,  and  from  £25 
to  £30  from  subscription  ;  and  one  had  £7  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  addi- 
tional aid  from  subscription.  In  1840,  the  National 
school  was  in  male  and  female  departments,  aided 
with  re.<^pectively  £13  and  £12,  and  had  on  its  books 
198  boys  and  Ul  girls. 

The  Balrothery  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  28th ; 
and  was  declared  on  April  1,  1839.  It  lies  all  in  co. 
Dublin,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  76,968  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  28,124.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.  in 
1831,  are  Balbriggan,  5,078;  Balscaddan,  1,011; 
Holmpatrick,  4,046;  Lusk,  4.820;  Ballyboghill, 
1,052;  Hollywood,  2,010;  Clonmethan,890;  Swords, 
3,G17;  Kilsallaghan,  1,585;  Donabate,  1,020;  Kin- 
scaly,  1,191  ;  and  Malahide,  1,799.  The  number  of 
exoiricio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  7 
and  23 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Balbriggan,  Lusk,  and  Swords,  1  bv 
each  of  the  divisions  of  Balscaddan,  Ballyboghill, 
Cloninethaii,  and  Kinsealy,  and  2  by  each  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £90,472  14s.  34d.  ;  the  total  num- 
i)er  of  persons  rated  is  4,515 ;  and  of  these,  926  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 780,  not 
exceeding  £2, — 464,  not  exceeding  £3, — 240,  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  170,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,472 ;  and  of 
these  2,549  arc  valued  under  £5, — 197  under  £6, — 
118  under  £7.-112  under  £8,-98  under  £9,— 62 
under  £10,^152  under  £12,-123  under  £14,-41 
under  £15,-56  under  £16.-07  under  £18,-56 
under  £20,-113  under  £25,-76  under  £30,-121 
under  £40, — 97  under  £50, — and  434  at  and  above 
£50.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug. 
13,  1 839,— to  be  completed  in  Sept.  1840,— to  cost 
£4,945  for  building  and  completion,  and  £905  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  5 
acres,  1  rood,  7i  perches,  obtained  for  £50  of  com- 
penf>Htion  to  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual  rent  of 
£66  1 3s.  7d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  400 
paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  March  15,  1841  ;  the  total  expenditure  thence 
till  Fob.  6,  1^4.3,  was  £3,523  16s.  5 Ad.  ;  and  the 
t«)tal  previous  expenditure  was  £428  8s.  7d.  The 
dispensaries  of  the  union  are  6  in  number ;  they  have 
tl.eir  seats  at  Balbri;:gan,  Malahide,  Oldtown,  Rush, 
Skerries,  and  Swords  ;  they  serve  for  districts  which 
Hfr^'regatelv  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop,  of  29,963 ; 
and,  ill  1630-40,  they  received  £819  16s.,  expended 
£818  3-.,  an<l  administered  to  10,075  patients. 

BALS('.\DD.\N,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  siiiuc  name,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  barony 
of  llii^t  Balrothery,  1  i  mile  west  by  north  of  Bal- 
briggan, CO.  Dublin,  Lein^ter.  Area,  3,948  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1H31,  I.Oll  :  in  1841,  1,074.     Houses  191. 


Area  of  the  vittage,  84  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  295. 
Houses  64.  The  parish  lies  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  barony  and  county,  and  b  separated  by  the 
rivulet  Delvm  from  co.  Meath.  The  land  is  in 
general  good. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £6lfi;  glebe,  £4  4s.  Gross  income, 
£64  4s.;  nett,  £57  14s.  ll^d.  Patrons,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christ-cfaurch,  Dublin.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compoonded  for  £120,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  treasurership  of  Christ-church«  Dublin. 
The  vicar  resides  on  another  benefice  of  his  in  the 
dio.  ef  Elphin ;  and  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish, 
performs  the  occasional  duties  for  a  stipend  4>f  £5  58. 
There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  uf  between  300  and  500 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Balbriggan  and  Balrothery.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  994 ;  and  there  were  3  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £14  a-year  from  the 
National  Board. 

BALSGON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Deece,  4^  miles  east-north-east  of  Trim,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  Length,  1 4  mile;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,269 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  311  ;  in  1841,  340.  Houses 
61.  The  surface  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Boyne,  and  consists  of  good  land.  Balsoon  demesne 
is  somewhat  antiquated.  Archbishop  Usher  resided 
and  had  property  in  the  parish.  The  village  of 
Bective  Bridge  [see  that  article],  stands  on  the 
western  frontier. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Assey,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  See 
Asset.  Tithe  composition,  £69  4s.  7d. ;  glebe,  £5 
12s  6d.  The  church  is  an  utter  ruin,  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  cemetery.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  7f  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  313.;  «nd  there 
was  no  school. 

BALTEAGH  (The;,  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Kcnaught,  co.  Lotidotiderry,  Ulster.  It  rises  to  the 
south  of  Boyd's  Mountain,  about  1^  mile  north-west 
of  the  source  of  the  Agivey,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  lower  Bann ;  and  it  runs  7  miles 
north-westward  to  a  confluence  with  the  Roe,  at  a 
point  2  miles  below  Newtownhmavaddy.  Its  bed  is 
in  part  a  calcareous  freestone. 

BALTEAGH,  or  Balltdaigh,  a  parish  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  barony  of  Kenaught,  24  miles 
south-east  of  Newtownlimavaddy,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  ot'  Drusisdrn  :  which 
see.  Length,  6|  miles;  breadth,  5|;  area,  11,505 
acres,  2  roods,  21  perches.  Pop.,  inlliSI,  3,315;  in 
1841,3,371.  Houses  £99.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841,  3,242.  Houses  573.  The  surface  is 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Roe ;  con- 
tains part  of  the  luxuriant  valley  of  that  river,  not 
very  hy^erbolically  termed  **  the  garden  of  the 
North  ;  is  bisected  by  the  Balte^h  rivulet ;  ami 
consists  partly  of  mountainous  ujiland,  partly  of  fer- 
tile arable  grounds ;  and,  in  a  small  degree,  of  shallow 
moss,  covering  pebbles  of  quartz.  The  roads  from 
Newtownlimavaddy  to  Dungaunon  and  Crossferry 
run  respectively  southward  along  the  western  border, 
and  eastward  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe  composition,  £373  18s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £100. 
Gross  income,  £473  18s.  6d.  ;  nett,  £436  18s.  10|d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1814.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £643  3s.  Id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  received,  in  1824,  the 
addition  of  a  gallery  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £276  15s. 
5.^d.  from  the  Board.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  80  to  100.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in 
connexion  with  the  General  Assembly  is  attended  by 
180  in  wmter,  and  300  in  summer.     A  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Druroachose  and  Tam- 
laghtfinlagan.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  260  ChurchiBien,  2,146  Presbyterians,  and  1,044 
Roman  Catholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  243  children  in  winter,  and  318 
in  summer ;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
262  boys  and  99  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were  at 
Ardmore,  and  3  at  Drumsurn,  Lislane,  and  Terry- 
drummond ;  and  all  of  these  received  aid  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  vector,  and  one 
of  them  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

BALTIBOYS.     See  Botstown. 

Baltimore;  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  a  fine 
natural  harbour,  properly  the  estuary  of  the  river 
lien,  in  the  Carbery  part  of  the  coast  of  co.  Cork, 
Muiister.  It  looks  out  upon  an  expanse  of  sea, 
which,  over  a  distance  of  7  miles,  is  screened  from 
westerly  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
islands  of  Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin,  and  some  inter- 
mediate rocks  and  islets ;  it  enters  by  a  strait  or 
channel  of  about  half-a-mile  in  breadth  between  the 
termination  of  a  peninsula  on  the  east  and  the  island 
of  Sherkin  on  the  west;  it  expands  into  a  fine  land- 
locked sheet  of  water,  of  probably  about  3  square 
miles  in  area;  it  sends  out  an  intricately  isleted  com- 
munication, round  the  north  end  of  Sherkin,  with  the 
sea  and  with  the  entrance  of  the  bay  or  estuary  called 
Roaring  Water;  it  is  prolonged  northward  in  two 
comparatively  narrow  channels,  along  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  islands  of  Rangaroyga  and  Innisbeg ; 
and,  after  a  small  final  expansion,  its  navigation  is 
continued  up  the  Hen  to  Skibbereen,  a  distance  of 
between  9  and  10  miles  from  the  harbour's  entrance, 
or  of  about  16^  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Clear, 
the  most  southerly  ground  in  Ireland.  The  Harbour 
is  free  from  any  bar  or  other  obstruction  either 
troublesome  or  dangerous;  and,  in  the  combined 
properties  of  capaciousness,  shelter,  anchorage,  and 
ramifications  of  creeks  and  mooring-grounds,  is  ex- 
celled, or  even  equalled,  by  few  in  Ireland.  Its 
scenery,  both  in  foreground  and  background,  is  rich, 
very  varied,  and  full  of  character.  Its  shores,  though 
destitute  of  wood,  are  decidedly  picturesque;  its 
bosom  is  a  mazy  series  of  watery  straits  and  expan- 
sions,  intersected  with  island  and  promontory, — al- 
most a  labyrinth  of  sounds,  coves,  islets,  and  head- 
lands; its  seaward  view  is  grandly  foiled  by  the  lofty 
headlands  of  Cape  Clear  Island;  and  its  interior 
screen  commences  in  a  high  promontorv,  and  undu- 
lates in  variety  of  surface  and  outline  till  it  leads  the 
eye  to  a  range  of  mountain.  **  Those  who  enjoy 
marine  scenery  on  an  extensive  scale,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  **  will,  at  Baltimore,  find  ample  employment 
for  several  days,  in  the  examination  of  the  bold  and 
infinitely  varied  coasts,  the  numerous  islands,  and 
endless  bays  lying  in  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  be- 
tween the  Stags  of  Castlehaven  and  Miienhead." 
Were  the  fisheries  of  Baltimore  Harbour  judiciously 
managed,  they  might  prove  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  and  plenty ;  for  so  great  is  the  quantity  of 
fish  sometimes  taken,  that  after  it  has  amply  supplied 
all  the  neighbouring  district,  and  has  in  considerable 
bulk  been  dried  and  salted  for  exportation  or  future 
use.  a  large  remainder  is  used  for  manure.  Both  its 
fisheries  and  its  trade  belong  dispersedly  to  various 

{)laccs  on  its  shores,  and  up  the  river  Hen ;  they  be- 
ong,  in  largest  quantity,  especially  the  latter,  to  the 
town  of  Skibbereen ;  yet,  with  great  absurdity,  they 
are  almost  uniformly  represented  as  all  belonging  to 
the  poor  village  whence  the  harbour  has  its  name. 
In  1830,  the  fisheries  employed  4  decked  vessels  of 
aggregately  107  tons  ;  27  half-decked  vesseU  of  445 
tons ;  50  open  sail-boat:*,  and  336  row-boats,  manned 


by  2,367  hands.  In  1835,  the  exports  were  estimated 
in  value  at  ;€37,144,  and  the  imports  were  valued  at 
•£17,767.  The  customs  collected  at  this  port,  in 
1829,  amounted  to  £962;  in  1836,  to  ^€2,151 ;  and, 
in  1841,  had  again  sunk  to  £960.  The  port  embraces 
Castletownsend,  Glendore,  and  Ross ;  with  Bantry 
creek,  and  Berehaven. 

BALTIMORE,  a  village  and  sea-port,  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  TuUagh, 
eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of  Bal- 
timore  Harbour,  2  miles  above  its  entrance,  5  north- 
east by  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  Cape  Clear 
Island,  6^  south  by  west  of  Skibbereen,  and  174 
south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  alleged 
to  have  been  anciently  a  retreat  of  the  Druids ;  and 
its  name  is,  in  consequence,  asserted  to  have  been 
originally  written  Seai-i^'inor,  signifying  *  the  Great 
House  of  Beal.'  But  its  ancient  designation  was 
Dunashad ;  and  the  district  in  which  it  stands  was 
called  Leam-Con.  The  village  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions, the  one  within,  and  the  other  without,  the 
limits  of  the  quondam  borough ;  and,  in  both  of 
them,  it  has  a  decayed  and  squalid  appearance,  pos. 
sesses  no  manufacture,  depends  largely  on  small. farm 
agriculture,  and  affords  very  trifling  promise  of  re- 
suscitation or  improvement.  The  nearest  part  of 
the  nearest  projected  line  of  railway,  that  to  Bere- 
haven, is  distant  no  less  than  37  statute  miles.  A 
new  pier  was  a  few  years  ago  constructed  in  its 
vicinity  by  the  Fishery  Board ;  and  was  estimated 
by  the  engineer  who  planned  it  to  cost  £650. 
Though  dues  of  from  Is.  to  4s.  6d.  are  levied  from 
each  British  or  Irish  hooker,  sloop,  schooner,  and 
ship  not  belonging  to  the  place,  and  of  double  the 
amount  from  every  forei^  vessel,  which  comes  into 
the  port,  whether  it  discharges  or  not,  the  total 
amount  realized  is  only  about  £8  a  year.  Yet  the 
village  itself  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  even  this, 
except  to  exact  the  dues;  for  "the  port"  over  which 
the  nght  of  exaction  ranges,  extends  up  to  Skibbereen 
in  one  channel,  and  up  to  Ballinahole  and  Bowing 
Water  in  another :  see  preceding  article.  There  are 
neither  markets  nor  fairs.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Skibbereen  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  which,  in  1831,  had  a  popuUtion  of 
6,479;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  and  expended 
£84,  and  administered  to  1,956  patients.  In  1842, 
the  Baltimore  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £326, 
circulated  £1,178  in  718  loans,  and  both  cleared  in 
nett  profit,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes,  £7 
6s.  9d.  Baltimore  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
1 1  James  I. ;  and  it  received  another  charter  in  5 
James  II.  The  borough  limits  embraced  a  part  of 
the  manor,  extending  for  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
round  the  landward  sides  of  the  town.  The  corpo- 
ration consisted  of  a  sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  « 
commonalty;  and  the  sovereign  and  burgesses  re- 
turned  two  members  to  parliament.  No  trace  of  a 
corporation  now  exists ;  and  the  only  official  person 
is  a  water-bailiff,  who  is  appointed  bv  Lord  Carbery, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  who  collects  and  appro- 
priates the  harbour  dues,  and  whose  only  duty  is 
to  keep  up  a  perch  on  a  hidden  rock  in  the  harbour. 
A  court  for  the  manor  was  formerly  held  in  the  vil- 
lage before  the  seneschal ;  but  was  removed  9  or  10 
years  ago  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  manor.  Mo 
courts  or  sessions  of  any  kind  are  now  held.  Area 
of  the  town,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  459;  in  1841, 
168.     Hous>es  34. 

The  O'Driscolls.long  notorious  for  daring  practices 
of  piracy,  were  for  several  centuries  the  proprietors 
and  occupants  of  Baltimore;  and  some  vestiges  of 
their  castle  at  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen.  Sir 
Thomas  Crook,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  took  • 
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lease  of  the  village  and  of  grounds  around  it,  from 
Sir  Fineen  O'DriscoU.  brought  a  number  of  English 
families  as  settlers,  encouraged  the  erection  of  new 
houses,  and  procured  the  charter  of  incorporation. 
Disputes  respecting  the  property  arose  after  Sir 
Thomas'  death,  and  caused  a  suspension  of  the  im- 
provements ;  and  a  very  memorable  disaster,  an 
unexpected  and  terrible  reprisal  for  the  O'DriscolIs' 
frequent  acts  of  piracy,  soon  after  reduced  the  town 
to  a  state  of  abject  humiliation.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  on  20th  June,  1631,  the  crews  of  two  Algerine 
rovers  made  a  silent  and  sudden  descent,  plundered 
and  fired  the  principal  houses,  and  carried  away  as 
prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
iOO  English.  A  Dungarvan  fisherman  of  the  name 
of  Hacket,  treacherously  piloted  the  Algerines  into 
the  harbour,  and  was  afterwards  executed  for  his 
crime.  Baltimore  never  recovered  from  the  desola- 
tion and  misery  which  the  rovers  inflicted ;  yet  con- 
tinued, amidst  its  haggard  wretchedness,  to  send  two 

members  to  parliament  till  the  union The  Calvert 

family,  who  became  ennobled  under  the  name  of 
Haltimore,  and  who  transferred  that  name  to  the 
grand  emporium  of  Maryland  in  America,  were  origi- 
nally Flemish,  but  settled  and  acquired  large  posses- 
sions  in  Yorkshire.  George  Calvert,  in  whose  person 
the  Baltimore  peerage  was  created,  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  held  various  lucrative  offices  under  James 
I.,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch  large  grants  of 
land  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland ;  but  adopting,  in 
16*24,  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  public  offices,  and  induced  to  de- 
vote much  of  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  Newfoundland  property.  After  his  death,  the 
French  took  possession  of  bis  Newfoundland  estate; 
and  his  son  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  received 
as  compensation  from  Charles  I.,  a  grant  of  all  the 
territory  in  America  which  now  constitutes  the  state 
of  Maryland  ;  and  under  his  auspices,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  his  presence,  about  200  persons  of  respect- 
able families,  chiefly  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  and  founded  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  city  of  Haltimore.  Tet  the  place  from 
which  George  Calvert  derived  his  title  as  a  peer, 
seems  not  to  have  been  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  but  some  very  obscure  spot  in  the  county  of 
Longford.     The  peerage  is  now  extinct. 

B ALTINGLASS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow,  but  chiefly  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown, 
and  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The 
Wicklow  section  contains  the  town  of  Baltinolass  : 
see  next  article.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  3;  area, 
6,383  acres, — of  which  234  acres  are  in  the  Carlow 
section,  and  60  acres  in  the  town  of  Baltinglass.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,1 10  ;  in  1841,  4,436.  House8695.  Pop.  of 
the  Carlo vv  section,  in  1841,*  88.  Houses  13.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Wicklow  section,  in  1831, 
2.-I40;  in  1841,  2.420.  Houses  400.  The  surface 
is  very  romantic,  and  exhibits  almost  every  variety 
of  scenery.  A  large  portion  consists  of  a  glen-cloven 
«y*tem  of  beautiful  hills,  which  connect  with  Lug- 
naquilla,  the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
The  main  head-stream  and  several  early  affluents  of 
the  river  Slaney,  trot  out  from  the  upland  ravines; 
and  flow  southward  in  an  united,  silvery  current, 
along  a  luxuriant,  embellished,  and  picturesque 
valley.  The  animated  and  cheerful  manufacturing 
village  and  environs  of  Stratpord-upon-Slaney 
[>ee  that  article],  enliven  the  early  part  of  the 
river's  cour«*e  within  the  parish.  Saunders'  Grove, 
the  seat  of  R.  S.  Saunders,  Esq.,alittle  lower  down, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  English  manor- 

•  This  »fx-tiun  is  not  noticed  in  the  Cennua  of  1931. 


hoase.  Stratford  Lodge,  2  miles  farther  south,  and 
in  the  Ticinity  of  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  contributes 
the  numerous  features  of  a  noble  residence,  planta- 
tions, parks,  fine  enclosures,  a  hotel,  school-houtet, 
and  other  improvements  to  the  general  landscape, 
and  prolongs  the  most  southerly  of  them  quite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town.  Golden  Fort,  the  seat  of 
General  Saunders;  Knockrigg,  the  seat  of  Jamea 
Woll,  Esq. ;  Kilranelagh,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  T. 
F.  Green,  on  the  rising  ground  at  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  Wicklow  mountains;  Slaney  Park; 
and  some  other  mansions,  contribute  their  ornamenta 
either  to  the  interior  of  the  parish  or  to  its  immedi- 
ate vidnitv.  In  1787,  numerous  ancient  tombs  were 
discovered  at  Saunders*  Grove,  consisting  each  of 
two  flag-stones  set  edgeways,  and  one  placed  over 
them  as  a  roof,  and  containing  funereal  umi  so 
formed  of  baked  earth  as  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
their  being  ornamental.  In  marl  pits  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  have  been  found  numerous  relics  of 
the  moose  deer.  Other  antiquities  and  curiosities 
will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  by  way  of  Blessington 
and  Newtownbarry,  passes  down  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney,  through  Stratford  and  Baltinglass — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£618  9*,  3d. ;  nett,  £524.  Patron,  Henry  Carroll, 
Esq.  of  Ballinure.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £83 
Is.  6|d.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  contiguous 
benefice  of  Ballinure:  which  see.  Part  of  the 
parish,  containing  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion, constitutes  the  chapelry  of  Stratpord-upon- 
Slanbt.  The  parochial  church  is  the  church  of  the 
old  abbey  of  Baltinglass.  Sittings  500;  attendance 
250.  A  Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance 
of  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
1,700;  and,  in  the  Ronum  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Rathbran.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  793  Churchmen, 
13  Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
3,419  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  256  boys  and  188  girls.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  an  infant-school  and  a  daily  school  at 
Stratford  Lodge,  wholly  supported  by  Lady  Eliia- 
beth  Stratford  ;  two  were  a  boys*  school  and  a  girls' 
school,  in  connection  with  the  Naticmal  Board ;  and 
one  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  aided  with  £B 
a-year  from  the  rector,  and  £75  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital  for  15  foundling  children. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  above 
parish,  CO.  Wicklow,  Lemster.  It  stands  6i  miles 
north-west  of  Hacketstown,  8}  north  of  Tullow, 
15^  south  by  west  of  Blessington,  and  29^  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  principal  station  of  the  priests  who  sacrificed 
to  Baal,  or  the  Fire,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun ;  and 
itf>  name  is  alleged  to  have  been  originally  Beal-tinne- 
glass,  "  the  clear  fire  of  Beal,"  or  "  the  fire  of  the 
mysteries  of  Beal,"  and  to  have  alluded  to  the  fire 
lighted  up  by  the  Druids  on  the  first  of  May  and 
August,  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  Some  cromlechs,  and 
other  Dmidical  remains  in  the  vicinity,  aiford  quite 
as  much  sanction  to  the  conjecture  as  any  fond  anti- 
quary can  desire.  The  town  is  small,  and,  thougjb 
containing  many  eligible  private  dwellings,  is  anre- 
gately  ill  boilt  Between  the  years  1768  and  1780, 
the  first  Earl  of  Aldborough,  the  proprietor  of  Strat- 
ford Lodge  and  of  the  town,  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  houses,  and  established  manufiurtories  of 
linens,  woollens,  and  diapers ;  and  his  son,  the  second 
Earl,  built  the  comfortable  inn  and  the  two  school- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exercised  a  |iffi»» 
tecting  care  over  the  inhabitant*.    But  the  town^ 
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though  wel!- situated  for  a  considerable  inhind  trade 
with  the  highland  districts  of  the  south-west  of 
Wicklow,  and  possessing  as  many  facilities  for  manui- 
facture  as  most  of  the  thriving  towns  and  villages  ef 
Ulster,  seems  to  have  acquired  rather  supineness 
than-  energy  under  the  warm-  wing  of  its  protectors. 
Excepting  the  operations  of  tn'o  bleachfields,  and 
the  business  of  the  weekly  markets,  little  manufac- 
ture or  trade  is  carried  on.  One  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Friday  ;  another  is  authorized  by  charter  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  but  has  fallen  into'desuetude  ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  2,  March  17,  May  12, 
July  I,  Sept.  12,  and  Dec.  8.  In  1838,  the  only 
public  conveyance  appears  to  have  been  a  coaeh  in 
transit  between  Dublin  and  Wexford.  The  nearest 
part  of  the  nearest  line  of  projected  railway — the 
main  trunk  line  projected  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners— does  not  approach  nearer  than  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naas,  25  statute  miles  distant.  The  dis- 
trict bridewell  of  the  town  serves  as  a  county  gaol 
for  the  south-west  portion  of  Wicklow;  it  was  for 
many  years  reported  to  the  Grand  Jury  as  utterly 
incompetent,  and,  in  1840,  underwent  alterations  and 
received  additions ;  and  now  it  contains  >3  cells,  4 
day-rooms,  3  yard<i,  a  small  hospital,  and  a  tread 
wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  eommodioiM,  except  at 
sessions'  time,  for  the  lodgment,  classification,  and 
good  moml  government  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners.  A  Poor-law  unions  which  takes  designa- 
tion from  the  town,  has  two  dispensaries  at  Dun- 
kvin  and  Rathvilly  for  a  population  jointly  of  14,078, 
inhabiting  an  area  of  51,841  acres;  a  fever  hospital 
at  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  for  a  population  of  26,284, 
inhabiting  an  area  of  109,785  acres ;  and  an  infirmary 
at  Baltinglass,  containing  12  beds,  capable  of  con- 
taining 15,  and  supported  by  a  county  grant  of  £2^6 
189.  6d.  a-year,  £44  2s.  of  annual  subscription,  and 
£26  13s.  lOd.  of  interest  upon  the  accumulation  of 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  since  1832.  The 
infirmary  is  a  branch  of  that  at  "Wicklow;  and  is 
internally  well  suited  to  its  ptM-pose ;  but  it  stands 
on  a  low  sit«  close  to  the  Sianey,  and  is  rendered 
damp'by  its  ground  fioor  being  sometimes  flooded. 

The  13aUinglass  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  85th  ;. 
and  was  declared  on  Nov.  21,.  1839.  It  comprises 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  and  Carlo w,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
143,935  acres,  and  containing,  in  1831,.  a  pop.  of 
39,646.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are, — in  co.  Wicklow  and  co.  Carlow, 
Rathvilly,  5^386; — in  co.  Kildare  and  co.  Dublin, 
Timolin,  2,342;  and  Graney,.  3,114;— in  co.  Wick- 
low and  CO.  Dublin,  Donaghnore,  3,734;  Donard, 
1,779  ^  Holly  wood.  3,966 ;  and  Dunlavin.  4,376;— 
and.  in  co.  Wicklow.  Baltinglass,  4^776 ;  Stratford, 
4,242;  Kikegan,  3,303;  and  Rathdangan,  2,628. 
The  number  of  ex-oflicie  and  of  elected  guardians  is 
respectively  7  and  21 ;  and  of  the  latter  1  is  returned 
by  Donard  division,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £92,577  Os.  4!d. ;  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons rated  i^  5,997 ;  and  of  these,  1 ,247  are  rated 
for  »  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 699,  not  exceed- 
ing £2,-»368,  not  exceeding  £3, — 269>  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  225.  not  exceeding  £5^  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  May  29, 1840, — to  be  completed 
in  Sept.  1840,— to  cost  £5.750  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1,050  for  fittings  and  contingen- 
cies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres,  2  roods,  1 1  perches, 
obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £23  10^.  3d., — and  to* 
contain  accommodation  for  500  paupers.  The  date 
€>f  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Oct.  28,  1841  ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  G,  1843,  was 
£3,130  3s.  6^d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £1,654  Os.  O^d.     A  loan  fund  was  estab- 


lished in  the  town  in  1841,  with  a  capital  of  £1,160 ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  it  circulated 
£5,511  in  1,409  loans,  realized  £62  15$.  6d.  of  nett 
profit,  expended  £10  on  charitable  purposes,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  £1,263  8s.  in  the  hands 
of  borrowers. 

Baltinglass  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  15^ 
Charles  II.  The  borough  limits  extend  beyond  the 
edificed  area,  and  comprise  300  contiguous  acres  on 
the  south  and  west  sides.  The  corporation  is  called 
"  The  Sovereign.  Burgesses,  and  Free  Commons  of 
the  Borough  of  Baltinglass ;"  and  its  officers  are  a 
sovereign,  12  burgesses,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk, 
a  serjeant-at-mace,  and  a  clerkiof  the  market.  The 
sovereign  is  elected  annually  by  and  from  among  the 
burgesses;  and  the  burgesses  are  elected  for  life 
from  among  the  body  of  the  freemen.  Sucb  is  the 
constitution  enjoined  b^  the  charter ;  but,  says  the 
Commissioner  on  Municipal  Corporations :  **  Prior 
to  the  29th  of  September,  1832,  there  were  but  tw9 
burgesses,  and  no  freeman.  On  that  day,,  ten  of  the 
present  burge.«ses  were  nominated  and  sworn;  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  resident  within  the  dis- 
trict, but  live  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
Burgesses  have  no  functions  t»  perform.  Lord  Ald- 
berough  is  the  patron  of  this  borough:  there  is  no 
select  body,  all  power  being  vested  m  his  lordship^ 
In  fact,  the  corporation  was  virtually  extinct  until 
the  election  of  the  10  burgesses  in  1832,  and,  I  a|>- 
prehend,  was  not  capable  of  being  restored  by  that 
proceeding.  The  Aldborough  family  received  the 
£15,000  compensation  money  for  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  1800."  A  manor  court,  which  formerly 
existed,  has  been  in  desuetude  during  about  40  years ; 
and  a  court  of  petty-sessions,  held  weekly,  and  pre-- 
sided  over  by  county  magistrates,  was  the  only 
court  whieh  existed  between  the  former's  extinction 
and  the  year  1835.  Twenty-four  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary are  stationed  in  the  town.  The  corpora- 
tion do  net  appear  to  have  ever  had  any  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  they  ceased  about  1832  to  receive  their 
only  income, — the  produce  of  tolls  and  customs. 
Area  of  the  town.  60  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  1,670-; 
in  1841,  1,928.     Houses  282. 

The  family  of  Eustace,  or  Fitz-Eustace,  were  cre- 
ated Viscounts  Baltinglass  in  1541 ;  and  the  familf 
of  Stratford,  after^vards  Earls  of  Aldborough,  wem 
created  Barons  of  Baltinglass  in  1763.  The  Eustace 
family  were  lords  of  the  manor  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  till  that  of  James  L ;  and  their  brief 
but  turbulent  annals  exhibit  the  name  of  the  towa 
in  inglorious  notoriety.  The  viscounts  shaced  in  the 
memorable  rebellions  and  the  signal  downfall  of  the 
great  Easls  of  Desmond.  The  third  Viscount,  in 
particular,  careered  furiously  in  the  Desmond  and 
O'Neill  rebellion ;  made  war  on  the  EngUsb  go¥enior. 
Lord  Goey  de  Wilton  r  was  convicted,  with  bis  four 
brothers,  of  high  treason ;  suffered  a  total  confisca- 
tion of  his  estates  by  a  statute,  emphatically  called 
"the  Statute  of  Baltinglass,"  which  declared  any 
kind  of  inheritance  forfeitable  for  treason,;,  and  was 
forced,  in  1584,  to  hide  his  head  in  exile  on  the  con^ 

tinent About  the  year  1148  or  1151,  Dermod  Biac- 

Morough,  king  of  Leinster,  founded  at  BaltinglMs 
an  abbey  for  Cistertiaa  monks ;.  and  he  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  interred  in  the  building. 
The  abbey  was  known  as  that  of  Vallis  Salutis,  and 
entitled  its  abbot  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  John, 
Earl  of  Mortaign,  afterwards  King  John,  confirmed 
to  it  the  possession  of  its  lands,.and  otherwise  showed 
it  special  favour.  Albin  O'Molloy,  abbot  of  Baltin^ 
glass,  denounced,  in  one  of  the  Dublin  catbedralsy 
the  incontinence  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clem, 
and  in  consequence  provoked  a  controversy  witn 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.    In  1314,  the  abbot  of  BtltitU 
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glass  was  permitted  hy  govenimcnt  to  eonfer  with 
the  septa  orf  the  O'Tooles  and  the  O'Byrnes,  "and 
many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouRtains,  de- 
nominated Irish  felons,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
from  them  the  goods,  chattels,  &c.,  of  which  the 
abbot  had  been  robbed,  or  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
f-amc."  The  abbey,  with  its  rich  endowments,  was 
granted,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Thomas  Eustace, 
afterwards  Viscount  Baltingkiss ;  and,  on  the  for- 
feiture  of  the  Eustace  estates,  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.  The  edifice,  from  considerable 
remains  of  it  which  are  still  standing,  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  abbeys  of 
Tintern  and  Dunbro<ly,  in  co.  Wexford,  but  to  have 
been  less  extensive.  The  chancel,  with  some  addi- 
tions,  is  now  the  parish-church  ;  part  of  an  east  win- 
dow, which  was  composed  of  three  narrow  lights, 
exists ;  six  pointed  arches,  belonging  to  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  preserved ;  and  the  steeple  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  whole  remains.  The  Aldborough 
family  have  a  sepulchral  vault  within  the  pile,  but 
no  monumental  erection. — Baltinglass  castle,  origi< 
nally  the  residence  of  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  the 
seat  of  the  Viscounts  Baltinglass,  is  an  irregular  and 
not  very  extensive  edifice,  and  bears  marks  of  having 
been  built  at  different  periods.  The  outward  doors 
are  in  the  Suxon  or  round-arched  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  other  parts  are  in  the  styles  of  various  less 
ancient  periods.  A  parliament  was  once  held  in 
Baltinglass,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sat  in  the  castle. 

BALTRASNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
macdun,  barony  of  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Fop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALTRAY,  a  fishing-village  in  the  parish  of 
Ternaoufeckan,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  north  side 
of  the  small  estuary  of  the  Boyne,  nearly  a  mile 
within  the  bar  of  the  river,  1  mile  south  of  Termon- 
fc'ckan,  and  '2\  miles  east- north-east  of  Drogheda. 
It  has  a  i^traf^gling  and  unattractive  appearance.  Its 
harbour,  though  destitute  of  piers,  is  at  all  times  a 
safe  place  for  the  fishermen's  boats.  Area  of  the 
village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  18ai,428;  in  1841,423. 
Houses  88. 

BAN.     See  Bann. 

BAN  A  DA,  or  Benada,  a  village  in  the  barony 
of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Boyle  to  Ballina,  by  way  of  Lough  Talt, 
S  miles  north-west  of  Tubbercurry,  5  west  of  Ach- 
onry,  and  11  north-east  of  Foxford.  The  nascent 
Moy  issues  from  the  neighbouring  and  singularly 
outlined  isolated  hill  of  Knocknashee,  and  sweeps 
past  the  village  in  a  race  of  beauty.  The  demesne 
of  Banada,  the  property  of  Daniel  Jones,  Esq.,  is 
adjacent.  A  little  north-west  of  the  village,  the  road 
to  Ballina  dives  into  a  mountain  glen  or  gap,  to  re- 
appear on  the  skirts  of  the  lonely  Lough  Talt,  and 
traverse  the  wild  moorland  tract  of  the  Lurgan  hills, 
in  1423,  a  friary  of  Augustinian  Eremites  was  found- 
ed at  the  village  by  a  member  of  the  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Corpus  Chtisti.  An  inquisition  of  11  James 
I.,  found  this  friary  possessed  of  half  the  quarter  of 
Knockglass,  ami  of  its  tithes.  The  fine  ruins  of  the 
edifice,  with  a  steeple  of  hewn  stone,  still  remain. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  17*  Whitmonday,  and  Aug.  7* 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BANAGH.     See  Bankagh. 

BAN  AG  HER,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  for- 
merly a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Reynagh,  barony  of  GarrycasUe,  King's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  western  verge  of  the  parish, 
ti)e  barony,  the  county,  and  the  province,  ajid  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  2  miles  south-south- 
west of  Shannon  Harbour,  5  east-south-east  of  Eyre- 
cuurt,   16^  south  by  east  of  Lougbrea,  20^  south- 


west of  Kilbeggan,  and  64  west-south-west  of  Dub- 
lin. The  principal  street  is  rather  spacious,  and 
not  very  irregular ;  extends  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
south-eastward  from  the  end  of  the  old  bridge ; 
ascends  in  its  progress  a  very  slow  rising  of  the 
ground;  and  forks,  at  its  termination,  into  the  roads 
which  lead  respectively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Birr. 
Another  street  cuts  the  fornoer  at  right  angles,  at  a 
point  about  500  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  extends 
about  350  yards  north-eastward  along  the  road  to 
Shannon  Harbour,  and  about  the  same  distance 
south-westward  along  the  road  to  Clogban-castle. 
All  houses  not  in  the  line  of  these  two  streets  are  so 
few  and  dispersed  as  not  to  prevent  the  plan  of  the 
town,  in  the  intersection  and  comparative  length  of 
the  two  streets,  from  being  almost  strictly  cruciform. 
Though  nothing  of  urban,  and  little  of  borough, 
character  is  apparent,  yet  the  number  of  good  and 
tolerable  dwellings  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  as- 
pect  of  the  prevailing  cottage  and  cabin  is  aggregately 
so  free  from  squalidness,  as  to  render  the  town  of  at 
least  average  agreeableness  among  the  numerous 
seats  of  population  in  the  centre  and  west  of  tho 
kingdom.  The  glebe-house,  several  villas,  some 
wood,  and  much  cultivation  in  the  environs,  even 
produce  a  sensation  of  cheerfulness  in  a  stranger  who 
approaches  athwart  the  bogs  and  morasses  from  tht 
direction  of  either  Dublin,  Athlone,  or  Ballinasloe. 
But  landscape,  in  any  artistic  sense  of  that  word,  is 
totally  awanting;  the  country  all  around  being 
nearly  a  dead  level,  nuich  of  it  morass,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  under  periodical  inundation  from 
the  Shannon.  The  communication  at  Bannagher 
between  central  and  western  Ireland,  was  anciently 
inferior  in  importance  only  to  that  at  Athlone,  and 
was  guarded  with  similar  vigilance,  and  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  similar  fortifications.  See  Ath- 
lone. The  bridge  is  nearly  in  all  respects,,  except 
for  its  being  free  from  the  monstrous  encumberment 
of  corn-mills,  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Athlone,  be- 
ing akin  to  it  in  length,  antiqueness  of  structure, 
narrowness  of  road  wav,  and  decayedness  of  conditioik 
It  was  built  in  1759,  is  400  feet  long,  has  iS  arches, 
and  is  protected  at  each  end  by  a  mounted  tower. 
A  canal,  cut  for  conveying  vessels  past  a  local  ob- 
stacle in  the  river,  commences  immediately  abovo 
the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught  side,  and  is  spanned  by 
an  arch  on  a  line  continuous  with  that  of  the  bridge. 
Between  the  canal  and  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge, 
and  on  the  site  of  mn  ancient  nuimery,  are  a  battery, 
a  magazine,  and  an  infantry  barrack.  A  new  bridge 
was  planned  by  the  Commissioners  for  Improving 
the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon  *,  estimated  to  cost 
£25,000 ;  and  recommended  to  be  built  at  the  joint 
and  equal  expense  of  King's  county  and  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  whose  mutual  boundary  it  will  span.  Its 
site  is  immediatelv  below  that  of  the  old  bridge,  and 
almost  in  a  direct  line  with  the  principal  street  of  the 
borough.  •*  According  to  the  plan, '  say  the  Com- 
missioners, "  it  consists  of  7  elliptical  arches,  50  feet 
span,  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  6  semicircular 
land  arches,  14  feet  span :  the  roadway  16  feet,  with 
a  footpath  of  4  feet  on  each  side,*  to  be  built  of 
hammer-dressed  masonry  limestone  from  the  Seven 
Churches:  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  cast-iron  swivel- 
bridge."  The  new  church  of  Reynagh  looks  down 
the  principal  street,  from  the  forking  of  the  Frank- 
fort  and  Birr  roads,  and  has  a  rather  imposing  ap- 
pearance.  The  old  church,  now  in  ruins,  offers 
some  features  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  spa- 
cious new  RooMn  Catholic  chapel  occupies  a  receia 


•  In  the  dioj^nun  if»hich  ftocompsuUn  the  CimimimiaDers^ 
Report,  the  bivadth  of  the  madwaj  is  majrkeU  "2*  ta^  aud 
that  uf  each  uf  the  fuo^wths  6  feet. 
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on  the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  street,  about 
370  yards  from  the  new  church.  The  statistics  of 
the  church,  the  chapel,  a  Protestant  dissenting  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  several  schools,  will  be  given  in 
the  article  RcTif  aoh  :  which  see.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Parsonstown  Poor-law  anion, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  33,577  acres,  containing 
12,604  inhabitants;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received 
£118  14s.,  expended  £123  19j.  lUd.,  and  admin- 
istered to  1,118  patients. 

Banagher  enjoys  important  and  far-ramified  facili- 
ties for  trade :  it  is  an  advantageous  commercial  de- 
pot for  a  considerable  extent  of  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Shannon ;  it  commands  the  whole  of 
that  great  river's  navigation,  downward  to  the  sea, 
and  upward  to  Lough  Allen ;  and  it  stands  at  only 
2  miles  distance  from  the  point  where  the  Grand 
Canal  crosses  the  river,  and  affords  an  outlet  to 
Ballinasloe  on  the  west,  and  to  Ihiblin  and  all  inter- 
mediate places  on  the  east.  It,  in  consequence,  con- 
ducts a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  com  and 
other  provisions ;  and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  horse 
and  cattle  fairs.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  May  1,  Sept  15,  and  Nov.  2B, 
Communication  by  steam  is  maintained  up  the  Shan- 
non to  Athlone,  and  down  to  Limerick.  The  only 
land  communications  in  1838,  were  one  mail-car  to 
Kilbeggan,  and  another  in  transit  between  Roscrea 
and  Ballinasloe. — The  town  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  4th  Charles  I.  The  borough  limits  ex- 
tended, on  the  north-east,  to  the  castle  of  Streams- 
town, — on  the  south,  to  the  boundary  of  the  glebe 
and  Garry  castle, — on  the  south-west,  to  the  bridge 
of  Leesmagh, — and  on  the  west  and  north-west,  to 
the  Shannon  and  the  Brosna  rivers ;  but,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  they  go  no  farther  north  or  north- 
east than  600  yards  from  the  intersection  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets, — no  farther  east  than  to  Cuba-house, 
— no  farther  south-east  than  to  the  new  church, 
— and  no  farther  south-west  than  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Cloghan  castle-road  by  Hackler's  Row. 
The  corporation  was  called  **  The  Sovereign,  Bur- 
gesses, and  Free  Commons  of  the  borough  and  town 
of  Bannacher,  alias  Bannagher ;"  and  possessed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  sending  two  members  to  par- 
liament. At  the  date  of  the  Union,  however,  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby  carried  the 
borough  in  his  pocket,  wielded  all  its  powers,  and 
received  the  whole  £15,000  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  its  franchise.  The  corporation,  in  its  forms, 
its  courts,  and  almost  its  very  name,  ceased  to  exist 
the  instant  that  it  became  no  longer  a  legal  apo- 
logy for  *  the  patron  *  appointing  two  national  legis- 
lators. There  is  no  corporate  property.  In  1S4, 
the  produce  of  tolls  and  customs  levied  at  markets 
and  fairs,  was  let  for  £40  a-year,  and  claimed  by  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Pcmsonby,  but  was  under  the  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Seven  of  the  county 
constabulary  are  stationed  in  the  town.  Area,  286 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,636;  in  1841,  2,827.  Houses 
445. 

BANAGHER,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Kenaught,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tvrkeeran,  2| 
miles  west  by  south  of  Dungiven,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  The  Tyrkeeran  section  contains  the  village 
of  Feeny  :  which  see.  Length,  7  miles ;  br^th, 
5;  area,  32,475  acres,  10  perches,— of  which  17,748 
acres  are  in  the  Kenaught  section,  and  5  acres  in 
Feeny.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  5,810;  of  the 
Kenaught  section,  2,310;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Tyrkeeran  section,  3,344.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  returns, 
4,086;  according  to  the  civil  returns,  6,186.  Houses, 
in  1841,  respectively  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
Kenaught  section,  1,066  and  429.     The  difference 


between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  statistics 
of  1831,  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  8  townlanda 
having,  a  few  years  ago,  been  dissevered  from  the 
parish  to  form,  with  10  townlands  from  other  par- 
ishes, the  district  perpetual  curacy  of  Lbarmoumt: 
which  see.  The  Kenaught  section  declines  east- 
ward from  the  origin  and  the  early  course  of  the 
river  Roe;  and  the  Tyrkeeran  section,  north-west- 
ward from  the  origin  and  the  early  course  of  the 
Faughan.  The  surface  is,  over  a  large  proportion, 
mountainous,  and,  even  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  is 
a  mass  of  uplands  dissevered  by  ravines  and  vales. 
Mount  Sawel,  on  the  southern  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  2,236  feet.  The  soil  of  the  arable  grounds 
is  too  poor  to  produce  wheat,  and  rather  light  and 
gravelly  to  bear  a  rich  crop  of  even  other  grains. 
The  road  from  Dungiven  to  Strabane  mns  south- 
westward  through  the  interior,  and  is  overlooked 
in  its  progress  by  the  glebe-house  and  church,  and 
by  the  mansion  of  Ashpark,  the  seat  of  J.  Steven- 
son,  Esq.  The  other  seats  are  Drumcovit,  Taro- 
nagh,  and  Kilcreen.  The  ruins  of  a  very  ancient 
church  and  monastery  in  the  parish  possess  deep 
interest  for  a  judicious  antiquary,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence nearly  as  potent  as  that  of  the  intoxicating 
chemical  gas  upon  an  enthusiastic  Hibernian  be- 
liever in  the  thousand  and  one  stone  churches  of  St. 
Patrick  and  his  disciples.  **  After  all  my  own  re- 
searches," says  the  Rev.  G.  Y.  Sampson,  **  I  cannot 
authenticate  the  history  of  one  of  our  finest  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  is  the  old  church 
of  Banagher.  This  is  built  of  cut  freestone,  in  a 
good  and  even  an  elegant  style.  Some  modem 
characters,  engraved  on  the  west  door,  n>ention  the 
foundation  of  the  church  as  having  been  in  474,  or 
thereabouts ;  but  this  is  not  likely.  Beside  it  stands 
the  monastery,  the  only  one  in  the  county  which  still 
remains.  It  is  entire  except  the  roof.  The  door  is 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  building  nearly 
square ;  it  appears  that  the  stairs  have  been  built  of 
stone.  The  tradition  is,  that  0*Heney,  a  saint,  was 
the  founder,  and  that  he  used  to  show  himself  occa- 
sionally from  the  elevated  threshold.  The  tomb  of 
the  saint  is  in  the  churchyard;  it  is  9 feet  in  breadth. 
The  sand  adjacent  to  it  is  reckoned  sacred.  In  any 
horse-race  to  this  day,  whoever  can  throw  the  Ban- 
agher sand  on  the  rider  as  he  passes,  insures  success 
to  the  horse."  A  headlong,  though  tasteful  anti- 
quary, who  wrote  in  an  extinct  Irish  periodical,  haa 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  building* 
to  the  5th  century ;  he  stoutly  makitaint  the  high 
antiquity  of  Irish  stone  churches,  "  in  despite  of  the 
assertions  of  Ledwich  and  others;"  and  he  triumpb- 
antly  flourishes  the  Tripartite  Life  of  SI.  Patrick* 
and  shows  from  it  that,  though  neither  Banagher  nor 
any  word  like  it  occurs  in  that  document,  Banagher 
cfaurdi  was  one  of  seven  which  St.  Patrick  founded 
during  a  sojourn  of  seven  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Faiigfaan  river  f  Yet  wild  as  hb  day- 
dreams are,  a  piece  of  his  criticism  is  well  worth 
quotation.  The  **  very  great  antiquitv "  of  the 
church,  be  remarks,  "  will  be  sufficiently  obvioiit 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  from  the  peculiarities 
of  its  design  and  masonry,— which,  though  common 
in  our  ecclesiastical  remains,  erected  previoos  to  tb« 
7th  century,  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Islands,  or  even  on  the  western  contiaent  of 
Europe,  in  any  Christian  edifices.  In  the  massive  but 
regular  masonry  of  its  walls,  we  find  an  example  of 
that  style  of  building  usually  called  Etruscan;  while 
its  doorway,  with  architrave  and  inclined  sides,  is 
equally  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgie  form  of 
architectural  entrance.  It  was  before  a  doorway  of 
this  kind  in  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Glande- 
lough,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  the  enthmiiMK 
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of  a  true  sritiquary,  remained  for  more  tlan  half-aiw 
hour,  absorbed  apparently  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  re^rdless  of  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scenery." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
constitutes,  jointly  with  the  vicarage  of  Dungiven, 
the  benefice  of  Banagher,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  See 
Dungiven'.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  £650; 
glebe,  £200.  Length  of  the  benefice,  10  miles; 
breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,651.  Gross  income, 
£1,191);  nett,  £921  Us.  Id.  Patron,  the  Skinners' 
Company  of  London.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
Banagher  church  was  built  about  55  years  ago,  by 
means  of  parochial  asses^^ment,  and  a  donation  from 
Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.  Sittings  160;  attend- 
arice  80.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  200  in  winter,  and  400  in  summer, — 
the  Roirian  Catholic  chapel,  of  872;  and  the  latter,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Bovevagh  aiwl  Learmount.  In 
18:U,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  493  Cliurchmen, 
1.1  OS  Presbyterians,  and  2,650  Roman  Catholics;  3 
Suiiday  schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
115  children;  and  7  daily  schools, — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a- year  from  Mr.  Ogilby,  one 
with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  Associa> 
tion  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  one  with  £5  from 
the  rector,  and  a  giant  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  supported  by  the  Fishmongers' 
Conipaj>y  of  London, — had  on  their  books  176  boys 
and  1 16  girls,  and  were  attended,  in  addition,  by  1 15 
children  whose  names  were  not  on  the  books. 

BANBRIDGE,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Seapatrick,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Baiin,  2  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Loughbrick- 
land,  4  south-east  by  east  of  Guilford,  13  north  by 
east  of  Newry,  19.^  south-south-west  of  Belfast, 
Hrui  6(>.i  north  of  Dublin.  A  stone-bridge  across  the 
Baiin,  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  gave  origin  to  the 
name  Banbridge,  or  Bannbridge.  The  prhicipal 
street  commences  at  the  bridge;  climbs  a  long  and 
roniparatively  steep  ascent;  is  crossed  rectangularly 
at  tijc  summit  by  a  transverse  street;  and,  finally, 
makes  a  considerable,  though  gradual,  descent  down 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill.  The  whole  line  is 
strai^'ijf,  and  very  spacious;  it  all  forms  part  of  the 
gnat  thoroughfare  between  Dublin  and  Belfast;  and, 
previous  to  recent  improvements,  it  was  bisected  at 
the  >ummit  by  a  rather  imposing  market-house,  and 
heenied  two  great  and  very  airy  lines  of  street  lead- 
ing up,  on  opposite  sides,  to  what  fancy  mright  have 
figured  as  a  citadel.  Its  appearance  is  now  greatly 
changed,  and  has  become  quite  unique.  The  old 
market-house  is  demolished,  and  its  site  is  cut  away ; 
the  roadway  of  the  street,  at  the  summit  and  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  sides,  is  threefold, 
and  consists  of  two  side-roads  on  the  former  level, 
and  a  central  road  excavated  15  feet  deep;  and  a 
handsome  viaduct  spans  the  hollow  way  at  the  site 
of  the  old  market-house,  and  connects  the  two  lateral 
sections  of  the  town.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
private  houses,  though  not  showy,  is  neat,  regular, 
und  indicative  of  comfort.  Many  of  the  houses  and 
of  the  shops  are  much  more  pretending  in  character 
than  in  most  towns  of  similar  amount  of  population. 
The  new  market-house,  built  in  1831,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  the  town,  is  a  neat  and  even  elegant  structure. 
The  parish-rhurch,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-bouses, 
a  Methodist  chapel,  and  some  school-houses,  present 
no  peculiar  feature ;  and,  as  to  their  statistics,  will 
>»c  noticed  in  the  article  Seapatrick:  which  see. 

The  Banbridge  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  19th; 
Mnd  was  declared  on  Feb.  22,  1839.     It  lief  partly 


in  CO.  Armagh  and  partly  in  co.  Down,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  124,806  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831, 
a  pop.  of  81,780.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
respective  area,  are  Banbridge,  6,305  acres,  3  roods, 
35  perches ;  Dromore,  5, 144 acres,  2  roods,  24  perches ; 
Skeagh,  4,838 acres,  34  perches;  Quilly,  4,919  acres, 

20  perches;  Artanagh,  5,439  acres,  24  perches; 
Crossgar,  4,947  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches ;  Magher- 
ally,  6,444  acres,  16  perches;  Tullylish,  6,440  acres, 

21  perches ;  Garvaghy,  5,761  acres,'2  roods,  39  perch- 
es ;  Balloolymore,  5,1 13  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches ; 
Annaclone,  6,482  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches ;  Lough- 
brickland,  4,468  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches ;  Glasker- 
more,  5,017  acres,  I  rood,  32  perches ;  Scarva, 
4,098  acres,  I  rood,  19  perches;  Ballybrick,  5,900 
acres,  2  roods;  Tierkclly,  5,031  acres,  16  perches; 
Moneyslane,  6,760  acres,  22  perches;  Bally  ward, 
5.651  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches;  Leitrim,  6,822 
acres,  24  perches;  Mullahead,  4,721  acres,  1  rood, 
19  perches;  Tanderagee,  5,016  acres,  I  rood,  39 
perches ;  Ballyshiel,  4,000  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches ; 
and  Mullahack,  3,849  acres,  3  roods,  25  perches. 
The  total  number  of  valued  houses  is  16,770;  and 
of  these,  9,756  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,043,  under 
£6,-879,  under  .€7,-758,  under  £8,-588,  under 
£9,-562,  under  £10,-8*22,  under  £12,-419,  under 
£14,-170,  under  £15,— '205.  under  £16,-306, 
under  £18,-171.  under  £-20,-406,  under  £25,— 
202,  under  £30,-204,  under  £40,-98,  under  £50, 
—and  181,  at  £50  and  upwards.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £122,624;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  17,961 ;  and  of  these, 
3,346  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
2,843.  not  exceeding  £2,-1,682,  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 1,129,  not  exceeding  £4, —and  1,063,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on 
Sept.  2,  ia39,— to  be  completed  in  March  1841,— 
to  cost  £6,300  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,280  78-  6d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  1  rood,  1 1  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £316  3s.  9d.,  besides  £103  8s.  9d.  of 
compensation  to  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain 
accomntodation  for  800  persons.  The  date  of  the 
first  admission  of  paupers  was  June  22,  1841  ;  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  union  thence  till  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £4,135  Is.  Id  ;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £562  14i.  ll^d.  The  dispensary 
districts  comprise  an  area  of  ^2,041  acres,  with  a 
population  of  62,403;  and  have  a  fever  hospital  at 
Tanderagee,  and  dispensaries  at  Banbridge,  Tander- 
agee, and  Dromore.  The  Banbridge  and  Dromore 
districts  are  too  distant  from  Downpatrick  and  Newry 
to  enjoy  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  relief;  and  the 
Tanderagee  district  sends  infirmary  patients  to  Ar- 
magh. The  Banbridge  dispensary  serves  for  an  area 
of  53,741  acres,  with  37,493  inhabiUnts ;  and,  in 
1839,  it  received  £169  17s.,  expended  £180  I2s., 
and  administered  to  6,719  patients. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Banbridge,  under  the 
influence  of  commercial  enterprise,  has  arisen  to  con- 
siderable importance,  and  become  the  decided  and 
acknowledged  metropolis  of  a  comparatively  exten- 
sive linen  manufacturing  district.  **  The  country 
around  Banbridge,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  **  presents  ob- 
jects of  interest  peculiar  to  some  of  the  counties  of 
Ulster.  These  objects  are  not  the  wavy  country, 
the  trees  which  adorn  the  villas,  or  the  banks,  of  the 
Bann ;  but  the  bleacfaing-^greens  which  chequer  the 
surface,  the  various  mills  and  factories,  with  all  their 
appurtenances  of  ponderous  wheels  and  tall  chimneys, 
scattered  along  the  river  sides,  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens of  the  proprietors,  the  comfortable  cottages  of 
the  workmen,  with  their  small  minutely  mixed  til- 
lage and  pasture  fields.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  if  spiiuiing,  weaving,  and  bleaching,  which 
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■re  extensively  carried  on  in  and  around  Banbridge, 
there  is,  at  Huntly  Glen,  a  little  below  the  town,  a 
large  thread  spinning  factory,  and  near  it,  at  Sea- 
patrick,  an  extensive  establish  men  t  for  wearing  union 
cloth  by  machinery."  In,  fact  the  whole  tract  of  4 
miles  along  the  Bann,  from  the  town  down  to  Gil- 
ford,  presents  as  rich  a  combination  of  scenic  beauty 
and  commercial  appliances  as  any  of  the  most  boasted 
districts  of  Ulster, — a  continuous  theatre  of  gay,  lus- 
cious, and  brilliant  landscape,  and  of  commercial  ii>- 
dustry  and  genius.  The  Bann  is  powdered  and 
patched  at  rapid  intervals  along  its  banks  with  cfaami« 
ing  villas  and  beautiful  bleach-yards;  and  rolls  its 
silvery  flood  and  serpentine  folds  along  an  undulated 
vale,  decorated  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  its  swells 
and  rising  grounds  witk  many  an  ornamental  clump 
of  wood. — The  town  has  a  good  hotel,  a  reading- 
room,  and  other  useful  public  accommodations.  A 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in 
1833;  and  a  branch  of  the  Ulster  Bank  in  1836. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  12,  March  15,  June  9,  Aug. 
2G,  and  Nov.  16.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances 
were  a  coach  and  a  car  to  Belfast,  two  cars  to  Newry, 
a  car  to  Lurgan,  a  car  to  Rathfriland,  and  the  various 
coaches  and  other  vehicles  in  transit  along  the  great 
north  road  between  Dublin  and  Belfast.  A  presby- 
tery of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Banbridge ;  exer- 
cises inspection  over  13  congregations;  and  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 
Area  of  the  town*  1 17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,469 ; 
in  184 1 ,  3,324.     Houses  573. 

BANBRUSNA,  or  Buhbrvsna,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Leany,  barony  of  Corkaree,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  It*  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo,  2  miles  south-east  of  Ballinalack,  and  5  north- 
north-west  of  MuUingar.  Its  site  is  near  the  foot 
of  Lough  Owhel ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Clane-Hugh, 
a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Grenard.  The  bamlet  is  a 
small  and  poor  place.     Pop,  in  1831,  94. 

BANDON  (The),  a  river  of  the  south-west 
division  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  rises 
immediately  east  of  the  water-shed  between  the 
baronies  of  Ban  try  and  West  Carbery,  at  a  point 
between  the  south-west  of  Owen  Mountain  and  the 
north  of  the  mountain  of  Mullanamosty,  only  5^ 
miles  east  by  north  of  the  head  of  Bantry  bay.  Its 
course  to  Innishannon,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles, 
is  prevailingly  to  the  east;  thence,  over  a  distance  of 
54  miles  to  a  point  2^  miles  above  Rinsale,  it  is  to 
the  south-south-east;  and  thence,  over  the  brief 
distance  whicb  intervenes  till  its  expansion  into  Kin- 
sale  Harbour,  and  through  that  estuary  to  the  sea, 
it  is  to  the  east  and  the  south-east.  It  passes  Dun- 
man  way  about  4|  miles  from  its  source,  and,  a  little 
below,  is  joined  by  one  stream  from  the  north  and 
another  from  the  south,  both  of  whicb  contest  with 
it  the  claim  of  being  the  parent  river ;  and  it  after- 
wards receives  numerous  tributaries,  bulky  in  their 
aggregate  volume,  but  all  inconsiderable  in  their  in- 
dividual length  of  course.  The  town  of  Bandon, 
20)  miles  below  its  source,  and  the  town  of  Kinsale 
on' the  left  shore  of  its  estuary,  are  the  principal 
places  on  its  banks ;  but  it  is  enlivened  by  several 
other  though  smaller  seats  of  population,  and  by  a 
comparative  profusion  of  castles,  mansions,  and  villas. 
Till  It  reaches  Bandon,  its  meanderings  and  sinoosi- 
ties  are  limited  and  gentle;  but  afterwards  it  makes 
several  bold  and  beautiful  reaches,  and  almoat  con- 
stantly winds  among  such  scenes  of  picturesqueness 
and  soft  romance,  that  a  neat  demesne,  an  unique 
ruin,  some  striking  feature  in  the  contour  of  the 
country,  or  some  well-composed  grouping  of  woods 
and  hills,  bursts  on  the  eye  at  almost  every  turn. 
Spencer  characterizes  it  a«  **  the  pleasant  Bandon, 


crowned  with  many  a  wood."  Tbe  rirer  is  navi- 
gable to  Colliers*  quay,  half-a-mile  below  Iimishan- 
non.  Salmon  go  up  to  spawn  between  tke  end  of 
October  and  the  end  of  February ;  they  begin  then 
to  return,  and  to  go  direct  to  sea ;  and,  about  tbe 
1st  of  April,  they  are  found  to  have  returned  to  the 
river,  and  to  be  m  condition.  The  legal  period  for 
fishing  them  extends  from  the  1st  of  March  till  th« 
1st  of  September,  and  this  is  tolerably  observed  by 
the  proprietors;  but  common  depredators  practise 
stroke-hauling  from  November  to  March,  and  some- 
times almost  exterminate  the  breeding  fish. 

BANDON,  OE  BANDON-BEIDGE. 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  a  borough,  partly  is 
the  section  of  the  parish  of  Ballvmodan  which  lies 
within  tbe  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East 
Carbery,  partly  in  the  section  of  the  same  parisk 
which  lies  within  the  barony  of  Kiimalmeaky,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan  and  barony  of  Kia- 
nalmeaky,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Bandon,  and  on  the  road  from 
Cork  to  Bantry,  10  miles  north-eaat  by  north  of 
Clonakilty,  26^  north-east  of  Skibbereen,  15}  south- 
south- west  of  Cork,  and  141 4  south-west  by  south 
of  Dublin. 

Origin  and  Early  Condition — About  the  year 
1602,  Mr.  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  the  first  and 
'*  great "  Earl  of  Cork,  purchased  the  greater  part 
of  Kinnalmeaky  from  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  after  O'Mahony's  forfeiture  for  sharing  in 
the  Desmond  rebellion.  Though  tbe  site  of  Bandon 
within  the  limits  of  his  purchase  was  then  almost  a 
desert,  Mr.  Boyle  comprehended  at  a  glance  its  high 
natural  facilities  for  becooung  a  prosperous  seat  of 
population  and  of  trade  ;  and  be  resolved  to  exhibit 
to  Ireland  a  specimen  of  the  energy  and  the  bold  en- 
terprise which  should  convert  a  scene  of  stillness 
and  sterility  into  a  large,  orderly,  and  busy  haunt  of 
men.  About  the  year  1608,  he  commenced  the 
buildings  00  a  plan  formed  with  considerable  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  then  not  a  young  man,  he  lived  to 
see  the  walls  of  his  new  town  afford  a  protection  to 
all  in  the  surrounding  country  who  belonged  to  his 
party  or  adopted  his  politics.  In  1611,  he  procured 
from  James  I.  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  in  1623, 
he  saw  bis  town  made  the  seat  of  the  August  assiies 
for  tbe  whole  county ;  and,  in  1632,  he  witnessed  it 
complete  in  buildings,  and  wearing  many  indicationa 
of  prosperity.  In  a  letter,  under  the  last  of  theae 
dates,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cook,  "the  great  Earl "  de- 
scribes **  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,"  as  '*  upon 
a  great  district  of  the  country  that  was,  witbki  thehwt 
24  years^  a  mere  waste  bog  and  wood,  serving  for  m 
retreat  and  harbour  to  wood-kemes,  rebels,  thieves, 
and  wolves."  But  abready  tbe  town  whi<^  he  had 
reared  in  this  wilderness  ¥ras  surrounded  by  ttroM^ 
walls,  and  otherwise  fortified;  was  provided  wiu 
two  churches,  two  sessions-bouses,  a  strong  bridge 
over  the  river,  two  market-houses,  and  ample  ac- 
commodations for  traders ;  occupied  an  area  which 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  27  acres ;  and  was  in- 
habited by  such  *'  neat,  orderly,  and  religious  people 
as  it  would  comfort  any  good  heart  to  tee  the 
change."  This  picture  of  the  place,  indeed,  is  m 
a  great  degree  a  copy  of  one  drawn  by  the  Earl 
himself,  and  may  very  probably  be  overooloored ; 
for  so  enthusiastically  did  he  regard  the  town  that 
he  boldly  challenged  a  comparison  of  it  with  London- 
derry, then  the  cynosure  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land. **  All  that  are  judicial,"  said  be,  **and  have 
carefully  viewed  them  both,  and  compared  every 
part  of  them  together,  do  confidently  affinn  that 
the  circuit  of  my  new  town  of  BaiidoD-Bridgt  is 
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more  in  compass  tlmn  tfaat  of  Londonderry;  that 
my  walls  are  stronger,  thicker,  and  higher  than 
theirs,  only  they  have  a  strong  ranvpier  within  that 
Bandon- Bridge  wanteth;  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  their  ports  and  mine,  there  being  in  my 
town  three,  each  of  them  containing  26  rooms; 
the  castles,  with  the  turrets  and  flankers,  being  all 
platformed  with  lead,  and  prepared  with  ordnance, 
and  the  buildings  ef  my  town,  both  for  the  number 
•f  the  houses,  and  goodness  of  building,  far  beyond 
theirs."  Yet  Sir  Bachard  Clw,  a  distinguished  na- 
tive, who  lived  in  the  place,  and  described  it  in  the 
17th  century,  says,  **  The  streets  were  so  placed 
that  almo8t  every  hou«e  had  a  garden  to  it,  which^ 
being  planted  with  trees,  made  it  seem  as  if  it  was 
built  in  a  wood." 

Exclusive  Spirit In  all  its  early  history,  Baadon- 

Brid^e  was,  stringently  in  a  political  sense,  and  pro- 
fessedly in  a  religious  sense,  an  altogether  Episco- 
palian Protestant  town.  Lord  Cork,  in  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Cook  already  quoted,  states,  by  way 
of  laudation,  that  **  no  Popish  recusant  or  uncon- 
ibrming  novelist,  was  admitted  to  live  in  all  the 
town."  A  current  and  generally  credited  story 
asserts  that  the  corporation  caused  to  be  carved 
over  the  principal  gate  the  inscription,  "Jew,  Turk, 
or  Atheist  may  enter  here,  but  not  a  Papist,"  and 
that  they  were  induced  to  obliterate  this  disgraceful 
intimation  only  by  a  brief  and  lacerating  satire  on  its 
folly ;  but  both  the  inscription  and  the  satire — the 
latter  of  which  has  too  strong  a  dash  of  profanity  to 
be  quoted — seem  to  have  been  apocryphal,,  and  were, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  production  of  one  pen.  The 
spirit  of  the  inscription,  however,  so  far  ruled  the 
corporation  that  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  and  the  working  of  mei»- 
cantile  enterprise,  was  long  of  any  importance 
chiefly  as  a  walled  place  of  retreat  and  defence  for 
the  stanch  adherents,  whether  religious  or  politi- 
cal, of  the  Established  Church  and  the  principle  of 
Protestant  confornuty.  Even  se  late  as  the  middle 
of  last  century,  when  Dr.  Smith  published  his  work 
en  "  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Cork,"  that  able  writer  said,  "  In  this 
town  there  is  not  a  Popish  inhabitant;  nor  will 
the  townsmen  suffer  one  to  dwell  in  it;  nor  a 
piper  to  play  in  the  place,  that  being  the  music 
used  formerly  by  the  Irish  in  their  wars."  Yet  the 
inhabitants — who.  Dr.  Smith  adds,  "could  raise 
1,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and,  in  the  last  anray  had 
a  considerable  number  in  uniform  regimentals" — had 
already  relaxed  in  their  opposition  to  "unconform- 
ing novelists,"  and  permitted  the  erection  of  meet- 
ing-houses for  Dissenters  and  Quakers;  and  they 
soon  after  began  to  see  that  Roman  Catholics  were 
fellow-men  and  fellow- subjects,  and  that  sound  po- 
licy and  all  good  principles  of  social  order  required 
the  abandonment  of  their  illiberal  municipal  system. 
So  great  a  change  has  been  at  length  effected  that, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  the  bag- 
pipes are  now  heard  as  frequently  in  Bandon  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  among  its  dealers  and  chapmen  are 
numerous  descendants  of  the  Irish  MacSweenies, 
and  O'SuUivans,  and  the  Anglo- Irish  Coppingers 
and  Fitzgeraids."  In  1834,  the  two  parishes  in 
which  the  town  stands  contained  3,741  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church,  125  Presbjrterians,  and 
ll,ir>.5  Roman  Catholics;  and  as  very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population  was  resident  in  the 
borough,  and  the  total  number  of  Protestants  in 
the  parishes  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  borough,  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholit^  to  Protestants  in  the  town  may 
po«^ibly  be  more,  but  cannot  well  be  less  than  as 
two  to  one.     The  places  of  meeting  for  the  whole 


of  the  inhabitants  in  their  several  cltases,  are  tw9 
parish  churches,  »  chapel-of-ease,  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  two  Wesle3ran  Methodist  meeting- 
houses, and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  No  doubt 
can  exist,  then,  as  to  the  original  system  having  be- 
come altogether  nullified.  But  we  should  not  be 
impartial  were  we  not  to  explain  that  the  spirit  of 
that  aystem  professed  to  repudiate  all  acerbitv  of  feel- 
ing, and  to  yield  itself  to  the  guidance  of  sheer  fiu^ 
sighted  policy.  A  work  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
referring  to  the  prohibition  against  the  residence  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  says,  "  This  waaa  bye-law  of  the 
corporation,  made  soon  after  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, and  was  contrived  by  a  deeper  policy  than 
is  generally  imagined.  It  was  not  the  effect  of*^  wbini 
or  spleen,  but  was  a  necessary  support  for  the  infant 
colony ;  the  members  of  which  foresaw  that,  as  thev 
were  all  strangers  and  Protestants,  if  a  Papist  tooK 
up  his  quarters  amongst  them,  he  only  would  be  en- 
couraged by  the  neighbours  of  his  own  religion,  (and 
they  were  generally  of  it,)  and  would  gradually  in- 
troduce tra!desmen  of  all  sorts  of  the  same ;  wnich 
would  overset  the  scheme  of  this  foundation." 

Present  Condition."} — The  present  probably  differs 
as  much  from  the  ancient  condition  of  the  town,  in 
street  alignment,  aggregate  architectural  character, 
and  general  outward  appearance,  as  in  social  order 
and  the  morale  of  police.  Bandon  is  no  longer  a 
fortified  town,  or  a  huge  garrison  of  colonists  in  the 
midst  of  a  suspected  and  suspecting  tribe  of  natives  ; 
but  an  ordinary  seat  of  annuitants,  tradesmen,  and 
artisans,  similar  in  all  features  to  most  other  towns 
in  the  county,  and  differing  from  the  majority  only 
in  being  larger,,  better  built,  and  more  respectably 
inhabited.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  possesses 
a  considenble  portion  of  the  great  property  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Cork  and  Bur- 
lington, is  proprietor  of  the  old  town,  and  has 
effected  within  its  limits  a  series  of  very  judicious 
improvements.  The  eastern  suburb,  called  Irish- 
town,  is  the  ppoperty  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  town  belongs  to  the  Earb  of 
Cork  and  Bandon.  The  entire  town  is  cut  by  the 
river  into  sections  of  about  one-third  and  two-thirds; 
and  the  larger  section  is  on  the  south  side,  or  in  the 
parish  of  Ballymodan.  The  northern  or  Rilbrogan 
division  is  altogether  irregular  in  at  once  the  breadth^ 
the  linear  direction,  and  the  relative  position  of  its 
streets;  and  consists  principally  of  a  street  1,150 
yards  close  along  the  river,  narrow  at  the  east  end* 
and  opening  into  a  spacious  area,  with  a  public  build- 
ing in  its  centre  on  the  west, — a  stfeet,  winding  off 
in  continuation  of  the  former,  TOO  yards  north-west- 
ward along  the  read  to  Macroom,  and  sending  off  at 
mid- distance  a  street  of  450  yards  in  length  to  the 
west, — and  a  narrow  street,  350  yards  long,  going 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  first  street  near  the  ena 
of  the  bridge,,  and  running  northward  tothe  old  gate 
at  the  original  egress  to  Cork.  In  the  south  section 
of  the  town,  Warner's  Lane  begins  at  the  end  of  tb« 
bridge,  and  runs  400  yards  southward  along  the 
thoroughfare  toward  Kilbritton ;  a  terrace,  or  one- 
sided  street^  runs  350  yards  westward  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  ;  a  street,  40D 
yards  long,  goes  off  Warner's  Lane,  about  80  yards 
from  the  bridge,  runs  about  460  yards  westward,  and 
forks  into  street-lines  of  respectively  about  540  and 
950  yards  in  length,  along  the  road  to  Enniskane,. 
and  the  old  road  to  Clonakilty ;  a  new  stceet,  about 
800  yards  long,  but  partly  a  terrace,  commences  & 
little  south  of  the  former,  and  runs  south-westward 
along  the  new  road  to  Clonakilty ;  a  spacious  street^ 
called  Shannon,  goes  off  Warner's  Lane  opposite  tlie 
commencement  of  the  thoroughfare  toward  Ennis* 
kane,  runs  350  yards  east-fouth-eastward,  and  fbrk& 
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into  a  partially  edificed  line  of  460  yards  toward  the 
8oath«east,  and  into  Boyle-street  toward  the  ea!»t- 
north-east ;  and  Boyle-street,  after  an  extent  of  450 
yards,  ramifies  into  short  and  subordinate  lines  which 
straggle  off  into  the  country.  If  some  confusion 
seem  to  mix  with  this  sketch,  it  will  render  the  effect 
of  description  only  more  just ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
irregularity  of  street-alignment  and  considerable  ine- 
quality of  ground,  Bandon,  though  a  snug  and  urban- 
looking  place,  accords  ill  in  existing  town  character 
with  the  high  encomiums  written  upon  it  by  its 
noble  and  enthusiastic  founder.  Among  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  improvement  in  the  old  town,  are  a 
new  court-house,  in  which  county-sessions  are  held; 
a  commodious  quay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;. 
and  the  erection  m  numerous  dwelling4ioiises,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  large,  handsome,  and  composed  of 

freestone  found  in  the  vicinity The  two  old  churches 

of  the  town  are  still  standing,  and  serve  as  the  paro- 
chial places  of  worship.  That  on  the  north  side* is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  bears  the  name  of 
Christ's  church,  and  was  built  in  the  cruciform-  man- 
ner, with  strong  oaken  roof,  but  has  often  been 
altered  and  repaired.  Dr.  Smith  notices,  in  the 
Ballymodan  or  south  church,  **  a  fine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  the  right 
is  a  Minerva  recluiing  on  her  sgis  ;  and  on  the  left 
is  Justice,  leaning  on  her  arm,  her  sword  in  her  hand. 
Over  an  obelisk  of  fine  Egyptian  marble,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  viz^  three  escalop  shells  on  a  bend."  The 
third  place  of  worship,  incidentally  noticed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Establishment,  is,  or  in  1837  was,  merely 
a  Bchoolhouse.  The  dispensary  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  the  market-houses,  the  barrack, 
the  workhouse,  the  bridge  of  6  arches  across  the 
river,  and  the  other  public  buildings,  present  nothing 
remarkable  in  either  history  or  construction. 

Trade.'} — The  trade  of  Bandon  was  long  impor- 
tant and  promising;  but,  in  its  chief  departments, 
has  for  some  time  been  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  early  introduced ;  the 
linen  and  the  cotton  manufacture  followed  at  inter* 
vals  and  with  vigour ;  and  various  other  departments 
crept  in,  and  attained  some  eminence.  Full  infor- 
mation in  Townsend's  **  Cork,"  of  the  state  of 
manufacture  about  35  years  ago,  is  thus  condensed 
by  Mr.  Brewer : — "  The  linen  manufacture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  tickens.  Woolcombing,  and  the  camlet 
and  stuff  trade,  employ  many  persons  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  carried 
on  by  a  few.  Blue  dyeing  is  cultivated  rather  exten- 
aivcly;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  blue  is  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  country  people  in  this  dis- 
trict :  they  manufacture  their  own  frieze,  and  send 
it  to  the  towns  to  be  dyed.  The  cotton  business  is 
practised  with  much  activity,  and  affords  employment 
to  several  hundred  persons.  There  are  also  porter 
and  beer  breweries  on  an  extensive  scale."  The 
linen  manufiicture  came  speedily  down  from  great 
strength  to  utter  feebleness ;  occasioned  by  its  fall  a 
very  considerable  diminution  of  the  population  ;  and, 
eight  years  ago,  was  almost  extinct.  The  woollen 
and  the  cotton  manufactures  have  long  been  sickly 
and  precarious.  Two  breweries  and  a  distillery,  which 
figured  prominently  a  few  years  ago,  have  probably 
been  swamped  by  the  operations  of  tee-totalism.  The 
only  improving  departments  of  trade  is  the  export  of 
com  and  other  produce  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
and  the  usual  retail  trade  common  to  large  inland 
towns.  One  of  the  largest  weekly  markets  in  the 
county  is  held  on  Saturday;  another  weekly  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Wednesday;  and  annual  fairs  are 
held  on  May  6,  Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  8.  Branches  of 
the  Provincial  bank  and  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 


mercial bank,  were  established  in  1834.  The  pvkilr*. 
conveyances,  in  1838,  were  3  coachei  and  a  car  tv 
Cork,  a  coach  and  a  mail-car  to  Dunmaaway,  a  car 
to  Timoleague,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Cork  and  Bantr^.  The  Berehaven  Kne  of  tvAwby 
approaches  withm  8  statute  miles  of  the  town ;  andr 
from  a  station  at  that  distance,  will  convey  goods 
and  passengers  to  Dublin  in  7  hours  and  5Q  minutes. 

Municipal  Affairs.'] — Bandon  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  11  James  L,  and  received  also  letters- 
patent  of  19  Charles  II.,  and  charter  of  4  James  IL 
The  ancient  limits  comprised  only  about  26  acres, 
extended  in  some  directions  not  more  than  400  or 
500  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  did  not  comprehend 
all  the  site  of  the  present  town.  The  limits,  under 
the  Reform  act,  comprise  an  area  of  1  mile  1  furlong 
statute  measure,  from  east  to  west,  and  slightly  up- 
wards of  half-a-mile  in  mean  breadth ;  and,  excepting 
a  very  few  houses  at  the  straggling  extremities,  they 
include  the  whole  of  the  existing  town,  as  well  as 
large  patches  of  interspersed  add  adjacent  unedificod 
ground.  The  corporation  is  styled,  "  The  Provost^ 
Free  Burgesses,  and  CbmoMMuilty  of  the  Borough  of 
Bandon-Bridge ;"  and  consists,  by  charter,  of  a  pro^ 
vo6t,  12  burgesses,. and  an  unlimited  number  of  free- 
men. During  a  long  time  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Rieform  Act,  the  corporation  was  strictly  ex- 
clusive and  Protestant;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it  so^  a  form  of  election,  applicable  even  to- 
persons  entitled  to* the  freedom  of  the  borough,  was 
instituted  and  retained,  which  required  that  they 
should  be  proposed  and  seconded  in  the  court  of 
D'Oyer  Hundred,  a  preliminary  which  any  fireeman, 
who  was  considered  objectionable  by  the  body,  could 
not  easily  accomplish.  A  court  of  record,  with, 
jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  £S  6s.  8d.,  was  formerly 
held,  but  was  discontinued  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  preventing  arrests  of  the  person  for  sums 
under  £20.  Two  manor  courts  were  so- conducted 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Enquiry,, 
as  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  say  that  their 
'*  mode  of  administering  justice  appears  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  making  a  thorough  alteration  in  such- 
jurisdictions."  The  general  quarter-sessions  of  the- 
peace  for  the  county  are  held  in  the  town.  There- 
is  a  county  bridewell,  but  no  gaol ;  and  there  are 
sergeants-at-mace,  and  a  party  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary, but  no  efficient  borough  police.  The 
streets  of  the  old  borough  are  repaired  at  the  chaige 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  who  is  reimbursed  by  a 
poundage  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  rent  reserved  in  all 
leases  of  houses  in  the  old  town.  The  town  is 
assessed  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  "The 
corporation,"  sa^s  the  Report  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration  Commission,  **had  formerly,  considerable 
property,  in  lands  granted  to-  them  by  the  patent  of 
Charles  IL  ;  but  they  have  no  copy  of  it,.ooc  da  the 
members  seem  at  all  acquainted  with  its  oontents.. 
Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  all  the  members  of  the  coiv- 
poration,  both  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  bodj^ 
and  every  subject  relating  to  its  former  property  and 
revenue,  is  very  remarkable ;  nor  do  thev  seem  to* 
have  had  anv  means  of  informing  themselves'  upon 
the  subject,'  '*  The  tolls  of  the  town  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and,  from  the  time  of  the* 
determination  of  the  demise  of  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  1806,  were  collected  by  the  Duke  pursuant 
to  a  schedule  annexed,  until  the  year  1830,  when  be 
suspended  the  collection  of  toll  in  this,  as  also  in  all 
his  other  towns,  until  some  legislative  arrangement 
of  them  should  be  made."  Previous  to  the  Reform 
act,  the  entire  political  influence  of  the  borough 
was  wielded  by  Lord  Bandon. 

Statistics.'] — Bandon  now  returns  one  member 
to   parliament.     Constituency,   iu   1841,  355;   of< 
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^om  4  were  free  bur^sses,  and  10  were  freemen, 
registered  under  the  old  qualification  reserved  by 
the  Reform  act,  and  341  were  £10  householders 
regiittered  under  the  new  qualification.  Area  of  the 
whole  town,  471  acres ;  of  the  part  outside  of  the 
borough  boundaries,  26  acres ;  •  of  the  part  within 
the  borough  boundaries,  445  acres ;  of  the  Carberjr 
part  of  the  Bally  modan  section,  120  acres;  of  the  Kin- 
nalmeaky  part  of  the  Ballymodan  section.  111  acres; 
of  the  Kilhrogan  section,  240  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  9.917;  in  1841,  9,049.  Houses 
1,311.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  Carbery  part  of  the 
BHllymodan  section,  2,779  ;  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  part 
of  the  Ballymodan  section,  4,011  ;  of  the  Kilbrogan 
section,  8, 1 27.  Pop. ,  in  1 84 1 ,  of  the  part  within  the 
municipal  boundaries,  8,275;  of  the  part  outside  of 
the  municipal  boundaries,  but  not  including  Round- 
hill,  774 ;  of  the  Carbery  part  of  the  Ballymodan 
section,  2,355;  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  part  of  the  Bal- 
lymodaii  section  within  the  borough,  3,207 ;  of  the 
Kinnalmeaky  part  of  the  Ballymodan  section  with- 
out  the  borough,  441  ;  of  the  part  of  the  Kilbrogaa 
section  within  the  borough,  2,713 ;  of  the  part  of 
the  Kilbrogan  section  without  the  borough,  333. 
Houses  in  Carbery,  301 ;  in  Ballymodan-KinnaU 
ineaky  within  the  borough,  447;  in  Ballymodan- 
K  i II nalmeaky  without  the  borough,  73;  in  Kilbrogan 
within  the  borough,  432;  in  Kilbrogan  without  the 
borough,  58. 

Poor-law  Union,  Afc] — The  Bandon  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  17th,  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  12, 
1839.  It  lies  all  in  co.  Cork,  and  comprises  a  terri- 
tory of  143,4(30  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  81,533.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
respective  area,  are  Ballymodan,  11,941  acres;  Kil- 
brogan, 8,577  acres ;  Clonakilty,  5,351  acres;  KiJma- 
loda,  7,177  acres  ;  Kilmagross,  3,580  acres ;  Desert, 
3,1(>6  acre;* ;  Ballinadee,  7,456  acres;  Innishannon, 
6.920  acres;  Kilbritton,  4,601  acres;  Rathclareen, 
5,707  acres  ;  Templequinlan,  9,042  acres  ;  Temple- 
oinalus,  1,8()5  acres  ;  Timoleague,  2,822  acres;  Ab- 
bey mahon,  4,410  acres;  Lislee,  6,708 acres  ;  Brinny, 
5,:ii^  acres  ;  Knockavilla,  6,989  acres  ;  Desertmore, 
3,H99  acres;  Kilbonane,  4,888 acres;  Moragh,  8,454 
acres;  Kinneigh,  14,808^ acres;  Desertserges,  11,364 
acres  ;  and  Moviddy,  12,818  acres.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £136,006  13s. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7,504 ;  and  of 
these,  903  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1, — 704,  not  exceeding  £2, — 882,  not  exceeding 
£3, — 292,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  313,  not  exceed- 
ing  £5.  The  total  number  of  valued  tenements  is 
7,472;  of  which  2,586  were  valued  under  £5, 
—'2(\5,  under  £6,-243,  under  £7,-225,  under 
£8,— '208,  under  £9,-200,  under  £10,-800, 
under  £12,-354,  under  £14,-175,  under  £15, 
—  153,  under  £16.— 2:W,  under  £18,-702,  under 
£20,-5(K),  under  £-25,-383,  under  £30,-509. 
under  £40,-256,  under  £50,— and  522,  at  £50 
and  upwards.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for 
on  Oct.  22,  1839,— to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— 
to  cost  £6,600  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,4(52  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an 
area  of  6  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches,  procured  for 
£l:}8  of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  £14 
KU.  8d.  of  annual  rent, — and  to  contain  accommo- 
ilation  for  900  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admis- 
sion of  paupers  was  Nov.  17,  1841  ;  the  total  expen- 
diture of  the  union  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£4,l<K"i  1 7s.  lljd.  ;  and  the  total  previous  expend!- 
ture  was  £818  U.  7d.  The  dispensary  districts 
ot  the  union  are  those  of  Bandon,  Clonakilty,  Inni- 

•  But  this  i«  exclusive  of  Uie  suburban  Tillage  of  RouxD- 
hill:  which  !u>e. 


»faamion,  and  Timoleague,  and  part  of  that  of  BaU 
lineen;  and  they  unitedly  comprehend  an  area,  or 
afford  a  range  of  relief,  quite  incompetent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  county  infirmary 
is  of  DO  use  whatever  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  mnion. 
A  fever  hospital  in  the  town  is  intended  merely  for 
the  parishes  of  Ballymodan  and  Kilbrogan ;  it  is  a 
commodious,  well*manBgcd  institution,  oontaining 
30  beds,  and  capable  of  containing  36 ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  its  receipts  amounted  to  £213  18s.  6^d., 
\U  expenditure  to  £209  6s.  2^.,  and  its  patients  to 
267.  The  dispensary  in  the  town  received  in  tbo 
same  ^ear  £172  9s.,  expended  £189  Is.  5d.,  and 
administered  to  3,423  patients. — A  loan  fund  was 
established,  in  1841,  upon  a  capital  of  £800;  and, 
daring  the  first  year,  it  circulated  £1,412  in  863  loons, 
acquired  a  nett  profit  of  £25  12s.  1  Id.,  and  had  in  tbo 
hands  of  borrowers  at  the  end  of  the  year  £310  \8*. 
The  Bandon  and  Clonakilty  Farming  Society  assists, 
aifd,  to  a  certain  extent,  directs  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  the  surrounding  country.  Various 
charitable  and  religious  establishments  are  supported 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  schools  fall  to  be  noticed 
in  the  articles  on  the  t\ix>  parishes. 

HiUory,  ^c] — Bandon  necessarily  made  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  civil  wars  which  began  in  1641. 
It  was  placed  under  the  governorship  of  Lord  Kin- 
nalmeaky, second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and 
became  the  retreat  of  multitudinous  Protestantf 
from  Clonakilty  and  other  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  As  no  other  walled  town,  capable  of  a 
lasting  defence,  existed  in  the  south-west  side  of  the 
county.  It  was  regarded,  athwart  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, as  the  common  retreat  and  fortalice  of  the  Pro- 
testant population ;  and  among  the  persons  whom  it 
sheltered  were  upwards  of  one  thousand  women  and 
children.  Yet,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the 
unpopularity  of  Lord  Kinnalmeaky's  government, 
the  journeymen  and  servants  who  were  its  chief 
strength  soon  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers  in  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale.  About  3  or  4  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  the  governor  sallied,  at  the 
head  of  200  foot  and  60  horse,  against  an  insurgent 
party,  headed  by  MacCarty  Reagh,  who  appeared 
before  the  town ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short  skir- 
mish, he  slew  105  of  the  insurgents,  captured  14,  and 
routed  the  remainder ;  and  he  afterwards  executed 

by  martial  law  at  the  town  gate  his  14  prisoners In 

1688,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  garrison  placed 
over  them  in  favour  of  James  II.,  overpowered  and 
disarmed  them,  slew  several  of  the  soldiers,  and 
incurred,  by  way  of  punishment,  a  fine  of  £1,000. 
The  walls  were,  immediately  afterwards,  destroyed 
by  the  Jacobites,  and  have  not  since  been  rebuilt — 
Among  distinguished  natives  of  Bandon,  mav  bo 
named  Sir  Ridiard  Cox  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady.—. 
The  earldom  of  Bandon,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  was 
created  in  1800,  and  belongs  to  the  fsmily  of  Ber- 
nard. The  seat  of  the  Earls  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town;  and  contributes  features  ot 
Iteauty  and  opulence  to  its  environs.  See  Castls- 
Bkr.vard.  In  the  vicinity  are  also  the  teats  of 
Mayfield,  Mount  Pleasant,  Rich  mount,  the  Farm, 
and  other  mansions  and  villas. 

BANDUFF,  a  mansion  and  an  ancient  castle,  1 
mile  north-west  of  Rosscarbery,  western  division  of 
the  baronv  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
mansion  has  been  for  several  generations  the  teat 
of  the  Morris  family ;  and  is  an  old  but  romantically 
situated  pile.  It  crowns  a  rock  which  rises  from  a 
small  and  picturesque  vale ;  and  attached  to  it  it 
the  ancient  castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  tho 
O'Donovans. 

BANFOOT-FERRY,  a  locality  on  the  south 
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shore  of  Lougb  Neagh,  taking  name  from  a  ferry 
across  the  embouchure  of  the  Upper  Bann,  barony 
•f  West  0*Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster. 

BANGOR,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Castlereagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  The  Castlereagh  section  contains  the  village 
of  Crawfordsbdrn;  and  the  Ardes  section  contains 
the  town  of  Bangor,  and  the  villages  of  Conlio 
and  Groom«port:  see  these  articles.  Length,  6 
miles;  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  whole,  17,027  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Castlereagh  section, 
4,057  acres ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ardes  sec- 
tion, 12.646  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
0,355;  in  J841,  10,060.  Houses  1,748.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  of  the  Castlereagh  section,  1,^20;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Ardes  sectidn,  4,508.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
«f  the  rural  districts  of  the  Castlereagh  section,  1 ,418 ; 
of  the  rural  districts  ef  the  Ardes  section,  4<48I. 
Houses,  in  1841,  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, respectively  245  and  757.  The  parochial  limits 
include  the  Copeland  Islands  :  which  see.  The 
whole  parish,  excepting  the  islands,  extends  along 
the  south  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  from  near  the 
south  headland  at  its  entrance,  to  a  point  about  3^ 
miles  west  of  the  town.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
variegated,  well-cultivated,  and  opulently  embel- 
lished ;  and  consists  of  land  very  various  in  quality, 
but  all,  or  almost  all,  profitable.  The  great  bog  ef 
Cotton  and  Granshaw,  comprising  1,000  acres,  lies 
within  the  manor  of  Bangor,  and  was  begun  to  be 
veckimed  and  improved  in  1743.  The  streams  are 
mere  rills  or  short  rivulets,  all  running  northward  to 
the  Lough ;  and  the  largest  of  them  is  only  4  miles 
in  length,  flows  along  the  boundary  between  Ardes 
and  Castlereagh,  and  enters  the  Lough  at  the  wefft 
•kirt  of  the  town.  The  lacu^rine  water-area  lies 
all  in  Castlereagh,  and  amounts  ta  only  22  acres, 
2  roods,  35  perches.  The  coast,  eastward  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  around  the  village  of  Grooms- 
port,  is  rocky.  A  lead  mine  was  formerly  worked 
by  the  Mining  Companjr  ef  Ireland.  Adjoinmg  Craw- 
ibrdsburn  village,  2^  miles  west  of  Banger,  and  close 
to  the  shore  near  the  Grey  Rocks,  is  the  beautifully 
lituated  mansion  of  Crawfordsburn,  the  seat  of  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Esq. ;  a  mile  south  of  this  is  Bally- 
leidy,  the  seat  ef  Lord  Dufferin ;  near  Ballyleidy,  is 
Rathgail  House,  the  seat  of  J.  R.  Cleland,  Esq.; 
contiguous  to  Bangor  is  Bangor-castle,  the  seat  of 
•the  Earl  of  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  town;  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  is  Ballow,  the  seat  of  W. 
S.  Nicholson,  Esq.  The  other  seats  are  Portavoe 
*nd  Springhill.  A  iiill  near  the  town  commands 
a  charming  view  of  the  water  and  coasts  of  Belfast 
Lough,  and  of  part  of  the  baronies  of  Ardes  and 
Castlereagh — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  impropriate 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down. 
Salary  from  the  lay  rectors,  £55  8s.  8d.  ;  glebe, 
.£a5.  Gross  income,  £95  Ss.  8d. ;  nett,  jf91  Us. 
8d.  Patrons,  the  Earl  of  Bangor,  and  Robert  Ward, 
Esq.  All  the  townlands  except  two  are  tithe  freei 
and  the  tithes  of  these  two  are  compounded  for  £52 
6s.  9d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  patrons.  The 
dHirch  was  built  in  1833,  at  the  cost  of  £950  10s. 
Ud.4  of  which  jb'200  was  contributed  by  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  £271  10:».  by  Col.  John  Ward,  £50  each  bv 
Lord  Banger,  Edward  Ward,  Esq.,  and  S.  Crawford, 
Esq.,  and  £154  14^,  9d.  by  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  500;  attendance,  from  200  to  800.  Two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  respec- 
tively by  from  600  to  1<000,  aad  by  400;  and  a 
Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  from  100  to  200. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  757  Church- 
men.  8,182  Presbyterians,  113  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  250  Roman  Catholics;  11  Sunday 
schools   were  numerously  attended;  and  18  daily 


and  2  infant  schools,  had  en  their  books  590  bdvs 
and  387  girls.  The  infant  schools  were  annually  aided 
with  respectively  £18  13s.  from  Miss  Ward,  and  £20 
from  the  executors  of  Col.  Ward ;  3  of  the  daily 
schools,  with  £5  each  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Finey- 
brogue;  one,  with  £20  from  the  National  Board; 
one,  with  £4  6s.  Id.  from  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Ward ;  two,  with  £6  each  froin  Lord  Duflferin ; 
one,  with  £20  from  Lady  Duflferin ;  and  one,  witk 
£18  93  from  the  executors  of  Col.  Ward.  In  1640 
the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Crawfordsburn, 
Cotton,  and  Cenlig,  on  salaries  of  respectively  £20, 
£12,  and  £4. 

BANGOR,  a  post,  aea-port,  market,  and  incor- 
porated  town,  on  the  coast  ef  the  above  parish,  and 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ardes, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  around  and  near  Bangor 
bay,  a  cove  of  Belfast  Lough,  5  miles  west-north* 
west  of  Donaghadee,  10  east-north-east  of  Bel&st, 
and  90  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  The  town,  though 
possessing  several  completely  edificed  thoroughfares 
or  street- lines,  is  irregular  and  very  straggling. 
Sandy  Row,  another  'tow,'  and  a  two-sided  street, 
aggregately  wend  1,000  feet  round  the  bead  of 
Bangor  bay,  and  north-eastward  along  the  coast  to  a 
quarry.  Ballyhague  and  Main  streets,  each  about 
300  vards  long,  go  oflf  at  points  100  yards  asundec, 
the  termer  westward,  and  the  latter  southward ;  and 
Main-street  forks  into  a  south-eastward  and  partially 
edificed  line  of  about  250  yards  <along  the  road  to 
Cotton,  and  a  south-westward  line  of  upwards  of 
1,000  ^ards,  partly  unedificed,  partly  one-sided,  partly 
two-sided,  partly  sub-ramified,  and  aggregately  pos- 
sessing the  character  ef  a  suburb,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Church  Quarter.  These  two  last  lines, 
the  forked  continuations  of  Main-street,  bound  twe 
sides  of  the  richly  wooded  demesne  of  Bangor-castle, 
and  borrow  from  it  a  profusion  of  embellishment. 
Main-street  is  spacious,  somewhat  neatly  edificed,' 
partly  winged  with  alleys  aed  brief  subordinate 
streets,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  local  trade.  The 
other  streets,  though  mutually  .incompact,  and  far 
from  regular,  have  aggregately  an  aspect  of  greater 
comfort  than  is  presented  -by  the  majority  of  Irisk 
small  towns. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  oon- 
siderable  extent  in  both  the  town  and  its  vicinitjr, 
and  afbrds  employment  to  many  persons  in  the  •¥ari- 
•ous  departmeats  of  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  and 
ornamenting.  There  are  two  thriving  cotton-mills. 
The  linen  manufacture  commands  some  attention. 
Much  business  is  done  in  the  export  of . provisions 
■and  live  cattle.  The  pert  has  15  sail  of -carTying 
vessels,  8  stout  fishing  wherries,  and  a  number  of 
^awls.  Bangor  bay  .is  800  jrards  broad  and  600  long; 
Its  general  depth  of  water  is  from  2A  to  3  fathems ; 
and  its  bottom  is  firm  sand  and  good  holding ^^reund. 
In  1757>  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  a  pier 
was  built  in  such  a  position  as  to  form  a  harbour  of 
about  300  feet  square,  in  the  south-east  angleof  the 
bay.  Vessels  employed  in  the  communication  with 
Portpatrick,  greatly  frequent  this  harbour;  and  ves- 
sels carrying  live  cattle  have  sometimes  filled  its 
whole  space.  *'  The  harbour  being  -small,"  says 
Mr.  Nimmo,  *'  and  having  only  12  feet  at  the  pier- 
head in  spring-tides,  and  being  much  wall-bound,  so 
as  to  be  very  turbulent  in  north-east  gales,  there 
have  been  various  plans  suggested  for  its  improve- 
ment, especially  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  the 
station  for  the  post-office  packets.  The  chief  object 
of  attention,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  harbour  on  the  north-east  of  the  present 
pier,  which  might  be  more  removed  from  the  surf. 
and  shifting  sand  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  have 
a  greater  depth  of  water  than  the  present  harbour 
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admits  of;  and,  in  pursuance  of  ibis  idea,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  rock  has  been  excavated,  so  as  to 
form  a  dock  extending  about  150  yards  along  the 
shore,  120  feet  wide,  and  to  the  depth  of  low-water 
spring-tides.  A  rocky  creek  on  the  east  side  of  this 
has  been  cleared  out,  deepened,  and  enlarged,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  boat  harbour,  but  which  is  still  too 
small  and  rock-bound  to  be  of  any  great  service.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  writer  hereof  the  stone  which 
was  excavated  from  the  site  of  the  dock  above-men- 
tioned  is  now  applied  by  the  proprietor.  Col.  Ward,  in 
the  formation  of  a  mole,  running  from  the  south-east 
shore  obliquely  across  the  bay,  so  as  to  produce  a 
shelter  against  the  easterly  and  north-easterly  gales. 
Within  this  mole  there  will  be  15  feet  at  low- water 
of^pring-tides  over  a  considerable  space,  which  will 
thereby  be  converted  into  a  valuable  deep-water 
harbour.  The  entrance  into  the  aforesaid  dock  will 
be  securely  situated  behind  the  mole ;  and,  besides 
the  extensive  quay  which  the  sides  of  the  excavation 
form,  the  mole  may  be  quayed  along  the  inside  so  as 
to  accommodate  large  vessels.** — Fairs  are  held  on 
Jan  20,  May  I,  and  Nov.  22.  The  public  convey- 
ances in  18^  were  a  mail-car  to  Belfast,  and  a  coach 
in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Donaghadee. 

Bangor  whs  incorporated  bv  charter  of  10  James 
L  The  borough  limits  originally  included  the  town, 
and  a  small  surrounding  district,  the  exact  boundaries 
of  which  ceased  to  be  known;  and  they  now  include 
a  pentagonal  area,  containing  the  town  and  merely 
as  much  interspersed  ground  as  lies  within  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  streets.  The 
corporation  is  called,  "  The  Provost,  Free  Burgesses, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Bangor ;"  and 
consists,  according  to  the  charter,  of  a  provost^  12 
tree  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen. 
During  raa/iy  years  previous  to  the  Reform  act,  the 
corporation  %vas  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
consisted  of  members,  Crieoda,  and  dependents  of  the 
Ward  family;  and,  at  the  date  of  that  act,  10  of  the 
free  burgesses  were  members  of  the  Established 
church,  and  the  other  2  were  Protestant  dissent- 
ers. Previous  to  the  National  Union,  the  pro- 
vost and  free  burgesses  returned  two  members  to 
parliament;  and  at  the  borough's  disfranchisement, 
the  one-half  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  money 
was  given  to  Henry  Thomas,  £^rl  of  Carriek,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Ward  and  Sir 
John  Parnell,  Bart.,  committees  of  the  estate  of 
Nicholas,  Viscount  Bangor,  a  lunatic.  A  local 
court  is  held  before  a  seneschal,  for  the  manor  of 
Bangor,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  oa 
'I  hufiidays,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  j£20 
Iribh.  A  court-leet  is  held  annually  by  the  seneschid 
for  appointing  constables  to  the  several  to wnlands  of 
the  manor.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  county.  A  place  of  confinement, 
called  **  the  Black  Hole,"  seems  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
provost  only  in  terrorem^  and  not  for  actual  use.  A 
party  of  the  county  constabulary  are  stationed  in  the 
town.  The  streets  are  neither  watched  nor  lighted; 
and  they  are  partially  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the 
corporation.  Harbour  and  ballast  dues  to  the  amount 
of  about  £23  a-year  are  collected ;  and,  while  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  party  to  whom  they  legally  belong, 
seem  all  to  l»e  expended  on  harbour  protection  and 
impiovement.  The  corporate  property  presents  a 
rare  instance  of  Iris^h  borough  lands  preserved  with 
care,  and  of  an  income,  generally  speaking,  usefully 
expended,  and  satisCuctonlv  accounted  for.  In  1832, 
the  income  amounted  to  Jt60  15a.  S^d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure  to  £81  7s.  6d.  A  further  property  '  in 
charity  lands '  is  disputed  in  trusteeship  between  the 
curporutiun  and  the  Ward  family,  yields  a  revenue  of 
£42  11^.  Id.,  and  is  all  appropriated  to  charitable 


uses.  A  portion  of  the  corporation  income,  and  the 
available  charitable  funds,  are  applied  in  pa^  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  noticed  in  our  account  of 
the  parish,  and  in  part  to  the  support  of  a  poor-house 
and  mendicity  institution.  A  savings  bank  was 
established  about  SO  years  i^o  by  the  corporation, 
and  has  not  only  defrayed  the  expense  of  its  owu 
management,  but  placed  a  considerable  amount  of 
surplus  fund  at  the  corporation's  disposal.  A  dis- 
pensary not  long  ago  existed ;  but  it  lost  confidence 
by  unsatisfactoriness  of  management,  and  was  dis- 
continued firom  want  of  funds.  Area  of  the  town, 
274  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,741 ;  in  1841,  3,116. 
Houses  570. 

The  site  of  Bangor  u  said,  but  on  very  apocryphal 
authority,  to  have  been  originally  called  **  the  Vale 
of  Angels.'*  The  name  Bangor  seems  by  general 
consent  to  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Banchor, 
and  Banchor  as  a  corruption  of  Bane-Choraidh,  "  a 
white  choir;"  and  this  designation  is  alleged  to  have 
arisen  from  the  elegance  of  the  stone  and  mortar 
choir  of  the  church  of  an  ancient  abbev, — the  first 
stone  and  mortar  building  erected  in  Ulster.  The 
history  or  legendary  story  of  this  abbey  is  the  most 
characteristic  we  have  yet  met ;  and  presents  one  or 
two  points  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  real  value  of 
the  current  tales  respecting  pretended  Irish  abbeys 

f>rior  to  the  date  of  English  interference.  The  foU 
owing  are  specimens : — St.  Congal  was  born  in  Ul- 
ster of  noble  parentage,  was  educated  in  Clonenagh 
under  St.  Fintan,  and,  about  the  year  555,  founded  the 
abbey  under  a  particular  rule  arawn  up  and  estab- 
lished by  himself ; — Cormac,  king  of  South  Leinster, 
immediately  became  one  of  the  cowled  inmates,  and 
continued  to  be  of  their  number  till  his  death  in  567 ; 
— St.  Columbanus  received  his  education  in  the  ab- 
bey; — some  say  that  2,000  monks  inhabited  the 
bouse,  some  even  say  3,000,  some  boldly  stretch  the 
number  to  4,000 ;  and  St.  Bernard  narrates  that  900 
of  them  were  slain  by  pirates  in  one  day.  The  oc- 
currence of  Columbanus'  name  as  that  of  a  pupil  it 
hint  enough,  even  though  reasons  of  an  hundredfold 
more  force  did  not  exist,  that  whatever  religioui 
establishment  existed  was  Culdean.  The  alleged 
multitudinousness  of  the  inmates  seems  doubly  apo- 
cryphal,— the  legend  of  a  legend ;  for  **  it  is  pro- 
bable,'* says  an  author  of  last  century,  that  *'the 
credulous  St.  Bernard  was  deceived  in  this  account 
by  the  Abbot  Congan,  who  furnished  him  with  me- 
moirs for  writing  the  life  of  Malachy  O'Morgair,  and 
that  Congan  extracted  this  story  from  the  British 
history,  wherein  we  are  told  that  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  destroyed  in  one  day  1,150  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor,  in  North  Wales,  in  the  year  007* 
being  instigated  thereto  by  Austin  the  monk,  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  Austin,  although  the  slaughter  was  committed 
two  years  after  Austin's  death.  '  In  1 120,  the  abbey 
was  refounded,— or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  really 
monastic  institution  in  Bangor,  was  for  the  first  time 
established — by  some  one  currently  called  St.  Mai- 
achy ;  and,  as  then  organized,  its  community  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  Augustinian  order.  In  1380,  an 
enactment  was  made  in  parliament  that  no  mere 
Irishman  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  profession 
in  this  abbev.  '*  The  abbot,"  says  ArchdalL,  *'  en« 
joyed  a  towniand  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  Clenanoy, 
on  condition  that  he  should  attend  on  the  king  oif 
that  island  at  certain  times.  The  abbey  of  Bangor 
was  so  gone  to  ruin  in  the  year  1469,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  abbot,  that  Pope  Paul  II.  commanded 
that  the  friars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  it,  which  was  accord- 
iugly  done,  says  Wadding,  by  Father  Nicholas  of  that 
order."  This  abbey  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equalled 
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that  of  Downpatrick  in  wealth,  and  was  infeiior  to 
none  other  in  the  county.  According  to  an  inquisi- 
tion held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  William  O'Dor- 
man,  the  last  abbot,  held,  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  31  townlands  in  Ardes  and  Upper  Claneboys, 
a  townland  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  grange  of  Earbeg 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  two  Copeland  islands, 
three  rectories  in  Antrim,  three  rectories  in  Down, 
and  the  tithes  of  the  island  of  Raghery.  The  whole 
of  the  possessions  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  James, 
Viscount  Claneboys,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  £4  Irish. 
Part  of  the  abbey's  ruins  still  exist ;  the  traces  of 
the  foundations  show  it  to  have  been  of  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  windows  were  in  the  early  English  or 
ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

BANL  AGHAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Myross, 
eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  A  fair  is  held  on  Ascension-day. 
Adjacent  is  the  seat  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  O'Donovan.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

B  ANKMORE,  a  sand-bank  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gullet  of  Lough  Strangford,  1  mile  south  of  Porta- 
ferry,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Behind 
it  a  vessel  may  enjoy  good  shelter  from  the  winds, 
and  protection  from  the  careering  sweep  of  the  tidal 
current. 

BANN,  or  Ban  (The),  a  large  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Ulster.  In  conseauence  of  its  traversing 
Lough  Neagh,  or  becoming  lost  for  a  great  distance 
in  that  inland  sea,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting 
of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Bann.  The  Upper 
Bann  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Mourne  mountains 
cftlled  the  Deer's  meadow,  and  at  a  point  only  4^ 
miles  west  of  the  margin  of  the  Irish  sea,  in  the 
barony  of  Mourne  and  co.  Down.  Various  moun- 
tain-torrents contest  with  the  real  head-stream,  the 
claim  of  being  the  parent  river,  and  successively 
combine  with  it,  during  the  first  11  miles  of  its 
run,  to  form  a  considerable  stream  about  2^  miles 
riorth  of  Rathfnland.  The  main  stream,  on  to  this 
point,  pursues  first  a  west-north-westerly,  and  next 
a  northerly  course ;  and,  hence,  over  a  distance  of 
about  13  miles  through  iveagh,  and  past  Banbridge 
and  Gilford,  to  the  boundary  between  Down  and 
Armagh,  it  runs  prevailingly  to  the  north-west.  Its 
scenery,  through  Down,  is,  for  some  distance,  wild 
and  mountainous ;  and,  over  the  lower  and  greater 
part,  it  is  rich  in  such  features  of  undulated  grounds, 
luxuriant  proves,  smiling  villas,  and  pleasant  indica- 
tions of  stir  and  enterprise  as  become  quite  exultant 
between  Banbridge  and  Gilford.  See  Banbridge. 
Soon  after  touching  the  county  «f  Armagh,  it  is  joined 
f^om  the  south  by  the  Newry  canal,  which  brings  up 
vessels  from  Carlingford  bay  ;  and  thence  it  is  navi- 
gable by  boats  of  50  tons  burden,  traverses  a  country 
prevailingly  low  and  extensively  boggy,  and  moves 
slowly  past  Portadown,  and  through  O'Neilland, 
north-north- westward  to  Lough  Neagh  at  Banfoot- 
Ferry,  2  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Black  water, 
or  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  co.  Tyrone.  Its 
length  of  course,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  about 
1 1  miles  within  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  35  from 
its  source  to  its  embouchure.  The  Lower  Bann 
issues  from  Lough  Neagh  at  a  point  17}  miles  nearly 
due  north  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Lower  Bann ; 
runs  past  Toome,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  of 
grand  communication  between  the  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Londonderry;  speedily  expands,  for4i  miles, 
into  Lough  Beg;  runs  J 4^  miles  north-north-west- 
ward to  the  confluence  with  it  of  the  Agivey ;  and 
then  proceeds  10  miles  north-westward  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  at  a  point  4  miles  below  Coleraine,  and  6| 
east-south-east  of  Magilligan's  Point,  or  the  eastern 
screen  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.     Its  entire 


course,  from  Lough  Neagh  downwards,  measures, 
exclusive  of  sinuosities,  ^out  30  miles.  Over  its 
first  and  its  second  10  miles,  it  separates  the  county 
of  Londonderry  from  that  of  Antrim ;  and  over  its 
third  10  miles,  it  chiefly  bisects  the  liberties  of  Cole- 
raine. Much  of  its  immediate  banks  is  a  band  oC 
considerably  broad  low  valley;  some  is  irksome, 
monotonous  bog ;  and  some  is  rugged,  basaltic  ground, 
formerly  overgrown  with  wood,  and  naturally  flinging 
leaps  and  obstructions  ia  the  river's  path.  Though 
a  cataract,  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  occurs  at  Cole- 
raine, and  one  or  two  rapids  higher  up,  the  general 
current  is  smooth  and  level.  The  river  appears  to 
have,  over  some  distance  above  its  embouchure,  for- 
saken its  ancient  path,  and  adopted  one  more  sinuous 
in  direction,  and  less  rapid  in  gradient.  Between 
the  sandy  promontory  of  its  present  eastern  bank 
and  the  low  sand  bills  on  the  side  of  Port- Stewart, 
is  a  vale  covered  with  shells  and  various  marine 
exuvise,  and  generally  called  the  *  Old  Bann ;'  and 
little  doubt  can  exist  that  this  was  the  river's  quon- 
dam route.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Claudy, 
on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge  of  Port- 
glenone ;  the  Agivey,  on  the  same  bank,  6i  miles 
above  Coleraine ;  the  Macaskin,  on  the  same  bank, 
a  mile  below  the  Agivey ;  and  the  Bally  money,  on 
the  right  bank,  half-a-mile  below  the  Macaiskin. 
The  nver  is  tidal  and  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the 
Salmon  Leap ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  meets 
the  ocean,  and  the  formidable  bulk  of  the  bar  flung 
up  by  its  conflict  with  the  tide,  render  the  navigation 
of  it^  entrance  so  difficult,  that  only  a  skilful  pilot 
can  bring  over  a  vessel  of  tnore  than  200  tons  bur- 
den. Projects  for  completing  the  navigation  to 
Lough  Neagh  have  long  been  entertained ;  are  re- 
garded with  much  interest ;  and,  if  they  could  be 
eflTected,  would  open  to  all  the  northern  counties, 
from  Carlingford  bay  round  to  the  outlet  of  Lou^k 
Erne,  a  water  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
An  estimate  of  the  cost,  for  a  navigation  in  5  feet 
of  water,  was  made  man^  years  ago,  and  represents 
the  feat  as  achievable  with  only  about  £15,300 — 
The  salmon-fishery  of  the  Bann  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  productiveness ;  and  has,  at  diflferent 
periods,  been  the  property  of  such  persons  and  bodies 
as  the  Protector  Cromwell,  the  Earls  of  Donegal, 
the  London  Society,  &c.  But  during  20  years,  end- 
ing in  1835,  it  seriously  declined;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  great  lake  and  its  extensively  ramified  tributaries, 
became  less  productive  than  the  Foyle.  Its  average 
annual  produce  in  these  years  was  about  40  tons ; 
and,  in  1835 — ^but  not  owing  to  any  cause  which  was 
likely  to  be  of  frequent  operation-— the  produce  sud- 
denly rose  to  75  tons.  The  rent  paid  for  the  fishery 
is  Jb750;  and  about  £500  is  required  for  paying 
water -keepers  and  superintendents.  The  salmon 
need  to  go  30  miles  and  upwards  to  find  a  spawning- 
place,  and,  in  consequence,  have  only  one  season. 
The  eels  of  the  Bann  weigh  from  half-a-pouad  to 
two  pounds. 

BANN,  or  Banna  (The),  a  small  river  of  the 
baronies  of  Gorey  and  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  rises  close  to  Ballykelly,  within  |  of  a 
mile  of  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  runs  18  miles  south-south-westward  tbrougli 
Gorey  and  Scarewalsh  baronies,  and  past  the'  episco- 
pal seat  of  Ferns  to  the  river  Slaney,  at  a  point  4 
miles  above  Enniscorthy.  Its  banks,  in  many  parts, 
are  well-wooded,  and  produce  a  diversity  of  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  scenery  which  may  compare  with 
that  of  rivers  mere  celebrated. 

BANNAGH,  a  barony  on  the  west  coast  of  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Boylagh ;  on  the  east  by  Raphoe  and  Tyrhugh ;  on 
the  south  by  Donegal  bay ;  and  on  the  west  by  tbo 
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Atlantic  ocean.  Its  area  is  177,822  acres.  A  large 
part  of  it  consists  of  a  peninsula  14^  miles  in  lengto, 
and  6|  in  mean  breadth,  very  nearly  insulated  by 
streams  which  fall  into  the  head  respectively  of  Kil- 
lybegs  Harbour  and  Loughrosbeg  bay,  and  extending 
westward  to  the  seaward  face  of  Slieveleague  moun- 
tain, and  to  the  plunge  into  the  Atlantic  of  TiUen 
Head,  the  most  westerly  ground  in  the  mainland  of 
Donegal.  Several  marine  indentations,  generally 
tongue-shaped  or  elongated,  indent  the  coast,  and 
serrate  it  with  small  peninsule ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  Ijougbrosbeg  bay  on  the  west,  and  Tillen 
harbour,  Killybegs  harbour,  Macswine's  bay,  and 
Inver  bay,  on  the  south.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  a  series  of  granitic  uplands,  alternating 
with  wild  moors  or  dismal  bogs.  Several  of  the 
mountains  have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,600 
feet ;  and  Slieveleague,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
great  peninsula,  has  an  elevation  of  1,964  feet,  rises 
boldly  up  from  the  coast  of  the  entrance  of  Donegal 
bay,  and,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  sea-board  of  Sli- 
go,  forms  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  a  boldly  out- 
lined landscape.  The  skirts  of  Slieveleague,  the 
precipitous  stoop  of  Teelin  Head,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  intervening  and  prolonged  cliff-line,  suffer 
furious  onsets  from  the  roll  and  tempests  of  the 
Atlantic ;  present  a  shaggy,  rugged,  rocky  exterior, 
deeply  riven  with  the  waves;  and  compose  a  series 
of  alternately  impressive  and  romantic  coast- views. 
About  30,000  acres  of  the  barony  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Conynghum ;  and  a  tract  which  belongs 
to  the  University  of  Dublin  is  said  to  have  been  so 
leased  as  to  yield  an  annual  rental  profit  of  JE9,000 
to  the  lessee. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Inniskeel  and  Lower  Killybegs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Glencolumbkill,  Inver, 
Kilcarr,  Killaghtee,  Upper  Killybegs,  and  Killvmard. 
Its  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Killybegs,  Ardara, 
and  Mount-Charles.  Its  annual  valuation,  under  the 
Poor-law  acts,  is  £19,196  I9s. ;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  1840  and 
spring  1841,  were  respectively  £2,377  17«.»  and 
£2,456  14s.  7d.  Pop.,  in  1831,  38,585 ;  in  1841, 
42,912.  Houses  7.388.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,755;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,571  ;  in  other  pursuits,  381.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write,  2,820 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,190;  wba  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  18,153.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,137;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,246;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,572. 

BANNBRIDGE.     See  Banbridge. 

BANN-FOOT-FERRY.    See  Banfoot-ferrt. 

BANNOW  (The),  an  estuary  or  marine  inlet, 
called  sometimes  Bannow  Harbour,  and  sometimes 
Bannow  river,  on  the  south  coast  of  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  enters  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  head 
of  Bally tt'igue  bay  [see  BallyteioueI;  and  ascends 
3^  miles  north-eastward  between  the  barony  of 
Barf^ie  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Shelbourne  on  the 
west,  it  is  shallow;  has  a  rapid  tidal  current;  be- 
comes, over  a  large  extent,  dry  at  low  water;  and 
i^  nowhere  quite  I^  mile  broad.  It  receives  at  its 
head  the  Corug  rivulet;  is  there  overlooked  by  the 
village  of  Clonmines  ;  and  bus  on  its  west  shore  the 
attractive  architectural  ruins  of  Tintern,  and  on  the 
ea«t  bide  of  its  entrance  the  melancholy  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Bannow. 

BANNOW,  a  parish  containing  the  almost  ex- 
tinct traces  of  an  ancient  town  and  a  borough  of  the 
same  iiume.  and  situated  in  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
also  contains  the  village  of  Carrick:  which  see. 
Length,  4  miles;   breadth,  2};  area,  6,551    teres. 


Pop ,  in  1831.  2,185;  in  1841,  2,378.  Houses  351. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,149.  Houses 
324.  Bannow  Harbour  washes  the  western,  and  BaU 
lyteigue  bay  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores. 
The  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy ;  and,  athwart 
the  site  of  the  extinct  toMH,  it  not  only  retains  its 
original  character,  but  is  tossed  and  eddied  into  ster- 
ility and  desolation ;  but  elsewhere  it  has  been  im- 
proved and  fattened  by  a  free  use  of  sea-manure,  and 
now  presents  an  aspect  of  opulence  and  almost  of 
beauty.  The  seats  are  Grange,  Graigue  -  house, 
Graigue-oottage,  Kiltra,  and  Barrystown.  There 
are  two  coast-guard  stations,  and  a  police  station. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  KiLCAVAN  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £152  lis.  3id. ;  glebe, 
£7.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £212 
6s.  2d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  Caesar  Colclough, 
Esq.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Bally- 
metty.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  lU2 
Churchmen,  14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,020 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which 
•was  a  boarding-school,  and  another  was  aided  with 
£10  a-year  from  the  National  Board — had  on  their 
books  147  boys  and  65  girls. 

BANNOW,  an  extinct  old  town  and  borough,  and 
also  a  modern  hamlet,  in  the  above  parish,  barony  of 
Bargie,  16  miles  south-west  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Mr.  Fraser,  with  a  haste  and  in- 
accuracy altogether  contrasted  to  the  prevailing  pro- 
perties of  his  excellent  **  Guide  through  Ireland," 
says :  '*  Bannow  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Inglb,  Rev. 
R.  Walsh,  and  others,  the  Irish  Herculaneum ;  on 
what  grounds,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Not 
a  vestige  of  antiquity  remains,  nor  does  a  feature 
exist,  nor  is  there  even  a  legendary  story  among  the 
peasantry,  to  warrant  such  a  statement.  A  shallow, 
winding  creek,  choked  with  sand,  dreary  shores,  still 
made  more  dreary  by  the  lonely  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
on  its  secfuestered  green  knoll,  render,  however;  the 
site  of  this  imaginary  town  interesting."  Mr.  Walsh 
and  various  other  writers  describe  *  grounds,'  '  ves- 
tiges,' and  *  features,'  of  a  quondam  town  anything 
but  imaginary  ;  and  details  are  on  record  respecting 
the  premises,  rents,  burgages,  and  elective  franchise 
of  the  town  which  are  so  palpable,  so  historical,  as 
scarcely  to  allow  the  popular  fancy  sufficient  scope 
for  the  desiderated  and  mere  *  legendary  story.'  An 
essential  failure  of  the  comparison  between  Bannow, 
and  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  exists  only  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  one  was  overwhelmed 
with  sand  and  the  other  with  lava, — the  former  bjr 
what  theold  geologists  would  call  Neptunian  agency, 
and  the  other  by  what  they  would  call  Vulcanian. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh's  account  of  the  place  is  so 
comparatively  recent,  so  graphic,  so  erudite,  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  we  are  certain  we  shall 
gratify  our  readers  by  copying  it  rather  than  attempt- 
mg  a  compilation  of  our  own. 

Mr.  W.,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  resided  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  vicinity,  and  went,  in  com- 
pany with  his  hoHt,  to  visit  the  Irish  Herculaneum. 
"  We  proceeded,"  says  he,  **  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  entered,  over  a  stile,  into  a  large  en- 
closure, having  the  remains  of  a  dilapidated  church 
in  the  centre.  The  ground  was  a  low  eminence  of 
sand,  partly  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  on 
which  some  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding.  It 
was  everywhere  undulated  with  hillocks,  between 
which  were  loi^g  straight  depressions,  having  an  ap- 
pearance more  formal  and  regular  than  is  usually 
seen  among  sandhills.  Rising  from  these  was  a 
square  mass  of  solid  masonry,  about  7  feet  high. 
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which,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruined  church 
walls,  was  the  only  appearance  of  the  work  of  man 
visible  around  us.  After  looking  here  for  some  time, 
I  proposed  to  mv  friend  to  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Bannow,  when  he  astonished  rae  by  saying,  '  You 
are  now  in  the  High-street,  in  the  midst  of  it.*  In 
effect  so  I  was.  The  sands  of  the  shore  had  risen, 
and  swallowed  it  up  as  effectually  as  the  ashes  and 
lara  of  Mount  Vesuvius  could  have  done.  The 
hillocks  were  the  houses;  the  straight  depressions 
were  the  streets ;  the  dilapidated  walls,  half-covered, 
were  the  high  parish-church,  and  the  square  tube  of 
masonry  was  the  massive  chimney  of  the  town- 
bouse,  peeping  above  the  soil,  while  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  was  buried  under  it. 

**  On  more  closely  inspecting  these  remains,  it  was 
easy  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  town,  which  consisted 
of  several  wide  streets,  crossing  one  another,  and 
extending  generally  89  or  100  yards  before  the  traces 
were  lost.  One  of  them  ran  down  into  the  sea  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour.  We  followed  its  traces, 
and  there  found  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  fine 
quay  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  remains  of  which 
were  nearly  200  yards  in  length;  and  higher  up  was 
the  foundation  of  a  very  extensive  edifice,  evidently 
some  pablie  building.  As  it  was  dear  that  here 
had  existed  a  large  and  important  town,  it  was 
greatly  my  wish  to  excavate  some  parts  of  it,  in 
search  of  antiquities ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  vicinity, 
who  seemed  as  eealous  as  myself,  promised  to  assist 
me  with  50  men.  He  did  not  keep  his  word  how- 
ever ;  and  I  only  made  such  discoveries  as  were  pos- 
sible by  ray  own  personal  exertions.  I  cut  across 
one  of  the  hollow  ways,  and  ascertained  it  was  paved 
beneath  the  soil,  and  so  had  been  a  street.  I  dug 
into  one  of  the  mounds,  and  came  to  the  foundation 
of  walls  of  masonry,  and  so  was  convinced  they  had 
been  houses,  i  visited  the  church,  and  saw  it  was 
a  very  ancient  structure.  The  windows  were  not 
the  pointed  Gothic,  such  as  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans ;  but  Saxon,  similar  to  those 
of  Corraac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  and  in  that  style  of 
architecture  known  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  long 
before  the  invasion.  I  examined  the  inside,  and 
found  it  tilled  with  sculptured  ornaments,  as  remark- 
able for  their  antiquity  as  their  beauty.  Among 
them  was  a  stone-coffin  or  kistvaen,  in  the  cavity  of 
which  was  a  receptacle  for  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  man.  Beside  it  was  a  baptismal  font  of  very 
antique  sculpture  in  relief.  In  fact,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  place — the  impression  that  we  were 
standing  over  a  once  populous  city,  which  yet  re- 
mained almost  entire,  with  all  its  busy  inhabitants, 
it  might  be  buried  under  our  feet — gave  to  its  present 
silence  and  solitude  an  interest  greater,  perhaps, 
than  is  attached  to  any  other  remains  in  the  united 
kingdom. 

'*  To  inquire  into  its  history,  and  ascertain  what 
was  known  of  its  former  state,  was  my  next  care. 
It  appears  to  have  existed  as  a  place  of  some  note  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  is  mentioned  both  by 
native  and  foreign  historians.  Among  the  native 
historians  who  mentioned  it  is  Maurice  Regan ;  he 
calls  it  Bann.  When  the  Anglo-Normans  landed, 
Regan  was  secretary  to  Dermod  (MacMurrogh), 
and  was  an  actor  in,  and  eye-witness  of,  the  events 
of  the  invasion.  His  work  is  exceedingly  valuable 
as  a  document,  and  curious  as  a  composition.  It 
was  written  originally  in  Irish,  but  translated  into 
French  verse  by  some  Norman  of  his  acquaintance. 
His  details  arc  graphic,  and  bis  heroes  make  speeches; 
so  that  you  become  acquainted  with  events  and  per- 
sons, as  with  those  described  by  Homer.  Sir  James 
Ware  says  the  name  *  Bannow '  signifies  '  auspi- 
cious ;'  and  it  induced  the  Anglo-Normans  to  land 


in  its  vicinity,  as  an  omen  of  good  success.*  In  the 
Irish  annals  of  Innisfallen,  it  is  called  *  The  Bay  of 
the  Pig,'  from  the  multitude  of  these  animals  reared 
there  by  the  Irish, — a  peculiarity  for  which  the 
neighbouring  eountry  is  stall  distinguished,  where 
they  are  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in- 
crease to  an  enormous  size.  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  about  24  miles  south  of  Wexford. f  The 
bay  was  formerly  entered  by  two  deep  channels,  as 
appears  by  a  map  in  the  Down  Survey,  in  the  Record 
Office,  Dublin ;  and,  from  its  favourable  situation 
for  trade,  attained  much  prosperity.  From  the  quit- 
rent  rolls  which  I  examined  at  Wexford,  it  contained, 
among  others,  the  following  streets :  viz..  High-street, 
Weaver-street,  St.  George-street,  Upper-street,  St. 
Toolock's-street,  St.  Mary's  street,  St.  Ivory-street, 
Lady-street,  Little-street,  &c.  Fair  slated  houses, 
horse-mills,  gardens,  and  other  indications  of  a  pros- 
perous place,  are  also  mentioned  as  paying  quit-rent. 
It  had,  moreover,  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation, 
and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  who 
were  elected  by  the  burgesses  or  citizens  of  the 
town.  This  last  indication  of  its  prosperity  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  Union.  My  friend  himself 
remembered  when  notice  for  the  election  was  issued. 
It  was  posted  on  the  solitary  chimney,  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The  bur- 
gesses were  supposed  to  assemble  round  it;  the 
members  were  put  into  nomination  by  Lord  Ely ; 
and  so  the  forms  of  election  were  regularly  gone 
through,  and,  for  a  series  of  years,  two  representa- 
tives were  returned  to  parliament  from  one  chimney. 

*^  It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  time  the  sub- 
mersion of  this  city  by  the  sands  took  place ;  but 
the  process  by  which  it  was  destroyed  is  still  going 
on  in  its  vicinity.  Before  it  lies  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  fine  sand,  which  is  continually  shifting  and 
changing  its  place  and  form.  I  watched  its  progress 
as  it  rose  in  little  columns,  like  the  sand  pillars  of 
African  deserts  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  driven 
about  by  the  slightest  wind  in  currents  and  eddies; 
whenever  it  met  an  obstruction,  it  formed  round  it 
as  a  nucleus,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  nui- 
terially  altered  the  appearance  of  any  particular 
spot.  Not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole  harbour, 
has  undergone  an  extraordinary  mutation  from  this 
cause.  So  late  as  the  period  of  the  Down  Survey, 
in  1657,  in  the  map  of  this  district,  which  I  ex- 
amined, the  island  of  Slade  lay  opposite  to  the  site 
of  the  town,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  channel ; 
and  it  appears,  from  other  authorities,  that  direc- 
tions were  given  to  mariners  how  to  steer  up  Uiis 
channel,  so  as  to  clear  some  rocks  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  is  now  no  island  of  Slade, 
nor  navigable  channel :  the  whole  was  filled  up  by 
that  process  which  covered  the  city.  The  danger- 
ous rocks  are  high  and  dry  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland ;  and  a  firm  road,  over  which  I  passed 
an  a  carriage,  with  several  heavy  carts,  now  ruais 
across  the  harbour." 

As  some  saispidon  may  possibly  rest  on  incredu- 
lous minds  respecting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
details,  we  shall,  for  the  double  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing them,  and  of  giving  a  little  additional  informa- 
tion, copy  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions' Report  of  1833,  on  the  *  Borough  of  Bannow.' 
"  There  was  a  corporation  here  once ;  but  we  did 
not  discover  any  member  of  it  remaining,  except 
one  burgess,  who  was  admitted  about  30  years  ago. 


•  Baf-and-B&n,  where   the  Anglo-Norman   descent  wav 
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There  is  no  inhabitant -or  bouse  «n  any  part  of 
what  was  the  old  town  of  Bannow.  Part  of  the 
site  of  this  ancient  town  has  been  covered  with 
sand  drifted  from  the  sea,  which,  in  some  places, 
covers  the  original  surface  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet.  The  monumental  remains  in  the  church  are 
so  considerable  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
place  was  once  of  some  importance.  There  has  not 
been  service  in  the  church  as  long  as  any  one  re- 
members. We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
charter  of  the  borough  -of  Bannow.  There  are 
extant  numerous  inquisitions,  post  mortem^  ef  -the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  finding  the 
seisin  ef  certain  parties  in  premises  and  rents  in 
the  town  and  burgages  of  Bannow,  which  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  burgage  tenure;  but  those 
records  make  no  mention  of  a  corporation.  The 
burgess  above-mentioned  holds  three  pieces  of  land, 
containing  about  I^  acre;  his  house  is  on  one  of 
them.  A  small  part  of  the  commons  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ely,  and  is  held  by  the  burgess.  He 
informed  us  that  all  these  lands  had  been  given  to 
one  of  his  ancestors  by  the  ^rst  of  the  Loftuses 
about  200  years  ago,  and  that  no  rent  had  ever 
been  paid  since.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  this 
land  once  belonged  to  the  corporation,  but  that  bis 
family  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  about  200 
vears.  It  appears  from  the  Union  'Compensation 
)leturns,  that  a  compensation  of  £15;000  was  made 
at  the  Union  for  the  loss  of  the  representative 
franchise  of  this  borough,  to  be  paid  to  the  uses  of 
the  will  of  Henry,  then  late  Earl  of  Ely."— The 
modern  hamlet  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  borough.  The  earliest  agricultural 
school  of  Ireland  was  opened  here  in  1821,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  and  operated  successfully  both  in 
its  immediate  sphere  and  as  an  example  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in  the  hamlet. 
A  new  pier  was,  a  few  years  ago,  erected  in  th€ 
harbour.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BANSHA,  or  Banshaw,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Templeneiry,  barony  of  <?lanwilliam,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  fthinster.  It  stands  in  the  vale  of  Aherlow,  5 
miles  south -south-east  of  Tipperary,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Cahcr.  Contiguous  to  it  is  Lismacue, 
the  old  family-seat  of  W.  Baker,  Esq. ;  2  miles 
nearer  Tipperary  is  Bansha-castle,  the  handsome 
villa  of  E.  O'Ryan,  Esq. ;  and  a  mile  further,  in  the 
same  directio?i,  is  Spring-house,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
John  Lowe,  Esq.  The  richly- wooded  demesnes  of 
these  residences  combine  ^ith  the  fine  contour  and 
natural  picturesqueness  of  the  arfjacent  country  to 
produce  scenery  as  exquisite  as  any  of  its  class  in 
the  famed  vales  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Area 
of  the  village,  38  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  281 ;  in 
1841.  378.  Houses  64.  The  name  of  the  village  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  parish  in  which  it  stands. 
See  Templeneiry. 

BANTEER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonmeen, 
barony  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  7 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  137.     Houses  22. 

BANTRY,  a  barony  in  the  western  division  of 
CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Scarewalsh ;  on  the  east 
by  Shehnalier  ;  on  the  south  by  Shelbourne;  on 
the  we>t  by  the  river  Barrow,  which  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Kilkenny;  and,  on  the  north- 
we>t  by  the  summit-line  of  the  Blackstairs  moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Carlow. 
Its  greatest  length  south-south-westward,  is  16J 
miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  9J  ;  and  its  area  is  101,988  acres, — 389  acres 
of  which  are  ti<Ieway.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  ex- 
ten<iively  upland  ;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  is  inferior 
tu  the  larger  part  of  the  county  in  weiJth  and  beauty. 


Yet  much  <if  it  is  fertile,  anfl  has  long  excelled 
many  districts  of  Ireland  in  the  appearances  and 
properties  which  arise  from  skilful  cultivation.  The 
Barrow  is  8|  miles  in  oontact  with  the  western  hor» 
der ;  but  most  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  inte- 
rior belong  eastward  to  the  system  of  the  Slaney,  or 
southward  to  the  system  of  the  Corug. — This  bar- 
ony contains  pert  ef  the  parishes  of  Ballyhogue, 
Clonmore,  Newbawn,  St.  Mullins,  Whitechurch,  and 
Whitechurch-Olynn ;  and  the  whole  ef  the  parishei 
of  Adamstown,  Ballyanne,  Camagh-chapel,  'Clon- 
leigh,  Donowney,  Kilcoanmore,  Kilian,  Killegnev, 
Kilscanlan,  Rossdroit,  St.  John,  St.  Mary's  «t  Old 
Ross,  St.  Mary*s  of  New  Ross,  Templeodigan,  aod 
Templescoby.  The  enly  town  is  New  Rosa ;  and 
the  chief  village  isClonroaehe.  Pop. ,  in  1 831 ,  29,945 ; 
in  1841 ,  34,762.  Houses  5,546.  families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,143;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,396;  in  other  pursuits,  717.  Males  stand 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
6,167;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,721;  who 
could  neither  read  <nor  write,  5,717.  Females  at  and 
above  5  yeara  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3,080 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,796 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  7*992. 

BANTRY,  a  barony  on  the  coast  and  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  usually  treated 
as  forming  one  barony  jointly  with  Bere ;  itcontaini 
no  entire  parish,  and  part  of  only  the  two  parishes 
of  Durras  and  Kilmacomogue ;  it  is  deeply  inter- 
sected by  Bantry  bay,  and  much  broken  in  coast-line 
by  minor  marine  indentations ;  it  is  irregular  in  form, 
•and  boldly  Highland  in  contour ;  and,  for  these  rea- 
sons unitedly,  it  cannot  be  very  distinctly  described. 
Its  scenery  is  alternately  wild,  romantic,  sublime, 
and  brilliantly  picturesque ;  but  will  be  more  suit- 
ably noticed  in  connection  with  Bantry  bay,  and  in 
some  other  articles.  Copper  mines  of  great  value 
are  worked,  and,  several  years  age,  employed  up- 
wards of  500  persons  in  the  department  simply  of 
breaking  the  ore.  Limestone  occasionally  crops  out 
from  the  soil ;  and  a  calcareous  schist,  which  yielda 
a  brown  lime,  occurs  on  the  north  sideof  Bantry  bay. 
Though  the  situation  is  remote  and  sequestered,  and 
much  of  the  ground  is  stubborn,  and  all  but  quite 
impracticable,  rents  are  high.  Oats,  barley,  and  flax 
are  cultivated  ;  and  black  cattle  and  hardy  mountain 
ponies  are  reared.  Bogs  are  extensive,  but  improve- 
able;  and  both  they  and  other  grounds  are  ame- 
liorated 'by  coralline  found  on  Bantry  ba^  shore. 
But — to  adopt  the  words  and  borrow  the  informa- 
tion of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture— **  If  the  coralline  of  Bantry  bay,  raised  with 
expense  and  labour,  be  an  invaluable  fertilizer  to 
the  adjacent  farms  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  the  sand 
from  most  parts  of  the  coast,  which  is  more  or  less 
calcareous,  is  also  a  valuable  boon  of  Providence. 
Some  of  this  contains  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  the  principal  manure.  Land  bears  a  high 
value  throughoutthis  region  ;  and  is  let  in  the  wilder 
parts,  not  in  the  usual  way  by  the  acre,  but  by  what 
IS  termed  the  gneeve^  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
townland,  and  therefore  of  very  undefined  acreage ; 
and  is  held  by  leases  of  three  lives,  one  life,  or  31 
years,  whichever  lasts  longer,  or  21  yeara  and  a 
life.  The  last  is  becoming  a  favourite  limit  with 
landlords,  and  sufficiently  permanent  for  the  tenant. 
*  *  Any  pereon,  viewing  the  extent  of  tillage  here, 
the  clumsy  ill-constructed  tools  with  which  it  is  coo- 
ducted,  and  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  cultivators  labour— too  poor  and  thrifty 
to  consume  even  a  portion  of  the  corn  whi^h  they 
raise,  and  often  with  very  scanty  clothing  as  well  at 
insufficient  food — must  appreciate  the  industry  of 
these  poor  people  who  labour  prindpally  for  their 
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landlords."  Area,  59,216  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
14,246;  in  1841,  15,593.  Houses  2,367.  Families 
employed  chiedy  in  apiculture,  1,783 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  581 ;  in  other  pursuits,  373. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,774;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
665 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,441.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  872  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  510; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,348. 

BANTRY,  a  spacious  and  sublimely  scenic  bay 
in  the  baronies  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  penetrates  the  country  ea«t-north-eastward ; 
and  is  separated  from  Dunmanus  bay,  on  the  right, 
by  a  peninsula  of  2^  miles  in  mean  breadth, — and 
from  the  Keumare  rirer  or  estuary,  on  the  left,  by 
a  peninsula  of  about  7^  miles  in  mean  breadth.  It 
enters  between  Sheep  Head  on  the  right,  and  Black- 
hall  Head,  or  the  most  southerly  termination  of  the 
Berehaven  mountains,  on  the  left ;  and  it  is  8  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance.  Its  length  is  20  miles ;  and 
its  interior  breadth  varies  between  2}  and  8,  and  in 
general  is  upwards  of  5.  Its  chief  expansions  or  off- 
shoots are  Berehaven  bay,  commencing  3|  miles  from 
Blackhall  Head  ;  Ardagh  bay,  commencing  2|  miles 
from  Berehaven  bay  ;  the  magnificently  picturesque 
harbour  or  bay  of  Glengariff,  penetrating  northward 
from  near  the  bead  of  the  west  side ;  three  small 
estuaries  at  the  extreme  east-north-east;  and  the 
small  cove  at  the  town  of  Bantry.  The  principd 
islands  are  Bere  and  Whiddy,  the  former  covering 
Berehaven,  and  the  latter  lying  off  the  town  of  Ban- 
try  ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  \Vhiddy  are  four  isles, 
called  Chapel,  Horse,  Hog,  and  Rabbit  Islands. 
The  depth  of  water  north  of  Bere  islands  is  from  10 
to  16  fathoms ;  south  of  that  island,  from  30  to  40 ; 
eastward  to  Whiddy  island,  from  15  to  25;  and  in 
the  roadstead  for  ships  between  Whiddy  and  the 
mainland,  from  24  to  40,  on  good  anchorage  ground. 
Bere  island  acts  as  a  breakwater,  and  keeps  the 
surface  of  the  interior  calm,  during  the  strong  and 
prevalent  south-west  winds ;  and  so  safe  and  capa- 
cious  is  the  bay  that  nearly  all  the  shipping  of 
Europe  could  shelter  in  it  in  deep  water.  **In  ex- 
ploring the  bay,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide  to 
Killarney,  **the  informed  tourist  will  find  its  inter- 
est heightened  by  many  traditionary  and  historical 
recollections.  He  will  hear  or  recollect,  with  a 
smile,  the  antiquarian  dreams  of  the  venerable 
visionary  Keating,  according  to  whom  the  antedilu- 
vian  Beth  landed  here,  and  first  took  possession  of 
the  green  isUnd,  with  three  men  and  fifty  women. 
Here,  on  a  small  island,  his  attention  will  oe  direct- 
ed to  the  site  of  a  fortress  belonging  to  that  consum- 
mate statesman  and  leader,  Carew,  Lord- President 
of  Munster  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Here  also  he 
will  recollect  the  descent  of  a  French  fleet  in  1789,* 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Perrault,  which 
was  only  saved  from  the  English  fleet  under  Herbert 
by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind,  which  did 
not  permit  more  than  a  partial  attack.  And  here 
also,  last  not  least,  he  will  recall  the  more  formidable 
event  of  1796,  when  this  island  was  providentially 
rescued  by  a  hurricane  of  unparalleled  fury,  from 
the  most  formidable  fleet  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
France,  bearing  a  force  which  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion to  repel.  Connected  with  this  recollection, 
strikingly  conspicuous  as  a  feature  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  appear  the  fortress  and  tower  built  at 
considerable  expense  after  this  invasion.  Of  these 
the  best  that  may  be  said  is,  that  they  add  much  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  although 
they  cannot  offer  the  slightest  obstacle  to  future  in- 
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vaders,  they  may  vet  add  much  to  the  harmless  ro« 
mance  of  the  Vallenceys  and  O'Briens  of  remoter 
generations." 

The  scenery  of  Bantry  bay  is  unexcelled  by  any 
in  the  kingdom,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  efforts  of 
either  pen  or  pencil.  A  hill  directly  before  Rin- 
donegan-house  commands  one  of  the  best  southern 
views;  the  modern  fort  behind  Gurtenroe-house, 
commands  the  best  central  view;  and  the  eastern 
height  of  Knock -na-fiach,  immediately  overhanging 
the  town  of  Bantry,  commands  a  view,  in  one  direc- 
tion, of  Dunmanus  bay,  and  all  the  country  and 
coast  for  many  miles  eastward  of  Bantry, — ^in  an- 
other, of  the  Priest's  Leap  Mountains,  and  the  more 
prominent  upland  summits  around  KilUurney, — and, 
in  another,  of  the  whole  of  Bantry  bay,  and  of  its  off- 
shoot of  Berehaven,  together  with  the  mountains  of 
Glengariff,  and  all  the  huge  mountain-range  which 
occupies  the  peninsuUi  between  the  bay  and  Ken- 
mare  river.  **  The  road  from  Dunmanus  bay,"  says 
a  graphic  sketcber,  **  brings  you  over  another  parallel 
mountain-ridge;  and,  after  a  tedious  ascent,  youcrowu 
the  summit,  and  at  onoe  see  the  whole  panorama  of 
Bantry  bay  under  your  feet.  I  challenge  the  British 
empire  to  such  a  harbour,  or  such  fine  land  and  sea 
scenery.  Nothing  I  have  yet  seen  in  Wales,  or 
England,  or  Ireland,  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  Per. 
haps  Lough  S willy  comes  near  it ;  but  it  must  yield 
the  palm.  It  is  inferior  in  climate,  mountain  out- 
line, and  expanse  of  harbour.  Besides,  Bantry  bay 
holds  that  beautiful  gem,  Glengariff,  within  the  set- 
ting of  its  wide  and  gorgeous  ring.  As  I  stood  on 
the  southern  ridge  of  mountain,  and  looked  across  on 
a  fine  clear  March  day — to  the  east,  in  the  far  blue 
distance,  rose  Man^erton,  in  dark  and  lofty  massive- 
ness ;  to  the  left  ot  it  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks,  their 

ftoints  piercing  the  cumulo  stratus  of  the  clouds,  and 
eaving  you  to  guess  at  their  mysterious  altitudes  ; 
nearer  still  to  the  north-west.  Hungry  Mountain, 
rising  like  an  embattled  wall  before  ^ou,  and  down 
the  mural  descent,  as  relieved  from  its  background, 
fell  the  cataract  of  Adrigoll,  in  a  perpendicular 
column  of  800  feet  1 — ^nearer  still,  facing  the  north, 
the  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  almost  as  white  in  its  sili- 
ceous quartoze  formation  as  if  it  were  crystallized 
sugar;  directly  under  my  feet  was  the  inner  harbour 
of  Bantry,  protected  and  divided  from  the  outer  bay 
by  the  green  island  of  Whiddy ;  and  up  and  down 
on  that  placid  water  were  studded  isles  and  islets, 
one  crested  with  an  ancient  castle,  another  crowned 
with  a  modern  battery, — here  a  martello  tower,  there 
the  ruins  of  a  fishing  palace  ;  and,  to  finish  the  set- 
ting of  this  rich  jewel,  the  trees,  woods,  hills,  and 
fine  mansion-house  of  Lord  Bantry,  his  green  and 
highly  dressed  lawn,  sweeping  down  in  easy  undula- 
tions to  the  very  water's  edge.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  I  was  struck  with  this  delightful  ioui  emem- 
bU,  And  certainly,  as  was  exemplified  here,  any 
thing  that  is  admirable  is  made  much  more  so  by 
contrast.  I  had  for  miles  travelled  over  a  dull  and 
dreary  way — bare,  desolate,  unsatisfactory — rocky 
elevations,  or  gloomy  moors,  crowded  with  miserable 
huts,  a  population  evidently  and  fearfully  increasing, 
amidst  difficulties  and  privations  altogether  insuffi- 
cient  to  check  its  monstrous  progress;  and  I  bad 
read  Malthus's  convincing  but  gloomy  book ;  and 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  *  terribilis  visu  fonns,' 
rose  up  in  necessary  association,  as  summoned  to 
feast  on  and  make  prey  in  future  of  this  teemii^ 
population.  It  therefore  was  a  pleasant  relief,  com- 
ing down  from  this  district,  to  rest  on  the  sweet 
green  shores  of  Bantry  bay,  to  feast  the  eye  on  the 
wooded  hills,  with  all  their  herds  and  deer,  of  Lord 
Bantry's  park,  hanging  as  it  does  in  umbrageous 
verdure  over  this  noble  sheet  of  water ;  and,  to  ftdd 
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to  the  full  keeping  of  the  fine  landscape,  a  large 
West  Indiaman  rode  in  all  the  quiet  repose  of  the 
secure  and  landlocked  anchorage." 

The  French  invasion  of  1796,  alluded  to  in  the 
first  of  our  two  extracts,  was  a  national  event  of 
great  moment,  and  is  incorrectly  detailed  in  most, 
not  only  of  the  journals  of  the  period,  but  of  subse- 
quent historical  compilations.     The  fleet  *'for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,"  sailed  on  the  16th  of  December 
in  two  ilivisions  from  the  port  of  Brest ;  and  con- 
sisted of  17  ships  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  5  corvettes, 
2  gun-boats,  and  6  transports,  aggregately  carrying 
13,975  men,  45,000  stand  of  arms,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  money.     One  of  the  ships,  a  74,  struck  on  a 
rock  when  leaving  the  harbour ;  another  was,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  driven  on  shore  ;  and  of  2,350  men 
whom  the  two  carried,  1,530  perished.    All  the  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  were  more  or  less  injured  by  disas- 
trous occurrences  in  the  passaq:e;  and  several  of  them, 
including  the  frigate  Fratemite,  which  carried  Gen- 
eral Hoche  and  Admiral  de  Galles,  the  naval  and 
military  commanders  of  the  expedition,  parted  com- 
pany from  the  main  body,  soon  after  leaving  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  never  were  able  to  rejoin  it. 
On  the  22<l,  sixteen  of  the  forty-three  ships  of  the 
original  fleet  arrived  in  companv  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  anchored  off  Bere  Island  in  Baiitry  bay. 
The  weather  had,  for  several  days,  been  stormier 
than  it  usually  is  even  about  the  period  of  the  winter 
solstice  ;  and  when  the  wind  lulled,  a  mass  of  fog 
rested  so  densely  on  the  waters,  that  the  numerous 
other  ships  of  the  fleet  were  vainly  seeking  one  an- 
other along  the  ocean.     Even  the  16  ships  in  Ban- 
try  bay  were  dispensed,  by  a  heavy  gale,  on  the 
morning  after  their  arrival ;  so  that  when  a  compar- 
ative culm  followed,  only  7  sail-of-the-line  and  1 
frigate  remained,  carrying  4,168  men,  and  wanting 
both  due  command  and  a  requisite  amount  of  cour- 
age.    This  remnant  of  the  originally  great  fleet,  re- 
solving to  put  out  to  sea,  and  to  cruise  oflfthe  Shan- 
jion  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  dissevered  mem- 
bers of  the  armament,  weighed  anchor,  and  left  the 
bay  on  the  27th  ;  but  a  part  returned  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  remained  two  or  three  days  inactive,  and 
then  crept  away  to  a  crest-fallen  return  to  France. 
Ship  after  ship  of  a  large  portion  of  the  armament 
dropped  dispiritedly  into  the  French  harbours ;  the 
Fraternite  itself,  after  making  several  narrow  escapes 
from  the  English  fleet,  crept  into  Rochelle,  on  the 
15th;    but,   m    addition   to  the  two   which   were 
wrecked    on    leaving    Brest,   the   Impatiente    was 
wrecked,  with  the  almost  total  loss  of  her  crew,  on 
Mizen  Head,— the  Surveillante  was  abandoned  by 
her  crew  in  Bantry  bay,  and  captured  and  scuttled 
by  the   British,— the   Resolve  was   dismasted,  and 
atterwards   towed    into    Brest, — the    Tartare    was 
fought,  captured,  and  taken  into  Cork  Harbour  by 
the   Polyphemus — the  Scsvola  gun-boat  foundered 
off  the  Irish  coast, — the  Ville   d'Orient  transport, 
with  400  hussars  on  board,  was  captured  and  carried 
into   Kirisale,   by   the    Unicorn, — and   the   Justine 
tran-^port  probably  foundered  at  sea.     Bantry  and 
Ireland  at  large  were  thus  freed  from  the  invaders 
chvetly  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence.    Not  a  Frenchman  landed  except  an  ofllicer 
and  seven  men,  who  went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre, 
and  were  made  prisoners.     The  storm  which  dis- 
persed and  paralyied  the  fleet  is  not  only  remem- 
bered in  the  vicinity  of  Bantry  bay,  but  used  as  an 
epoch  for  a-soisting  memory. 

BANTRY,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  in 
the  pari<<h  of  Kilmaroinogue,  barony  of  Bantry,  co. 
<\M-k,  Miintter.  It  stands  at  the  bead  of  a  large 
rove  at  the  south-ea«»t  extremity  of  Bantrv  bay,  10 
uiiL'a   west-north- west   of   Skibbereen>    13^  wesW 


south-west  of  Dunmanway,  45  south-west  by  west  of 
Cork,  and  171  south-west  of  Dublin.  Hills  of  corr- 
siderable  elevation  almost  surround  it.  On  the  south 
stands  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry,  encircled 
with  its  small  but  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely  embellished  park.  See  SEACOvnt.  On  the 
east  some  respectable  houses  straggle  up  the  lowef 
declivities,  and  are  overhung  by  the  magnificentlT 
panorama- vie  wing  Knock-na-fiach.  On  the  nortn 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  at  distances  of  from  I 
mile  to  4^  miles,  are  the  romantic  cove  and  cascade  of 
Dunemarc,  where  the  Moyalla  leaps  over  a  precipice 
of  20  feet  into  the  sea, — the  commanding  vantage- 
grcHind  behind  Gurtenroe-house,  whence  Bantry  bajT 
IS  seen  stretching  from  its  bead  at  the  spectator's  feet 
in  a  long  studded  belt  to  the  ocean, — the  cove  of 
Ballylickey,  receiving  the  Ouvane  rivulet,  and  almost 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  Rindisart-castle, — the 
little  estuary  of  the  Coorloum  looking  up  the  deep< 
chasmy,  impressive  glen  or  gorge  of  the  rivulet, — 
and  the  demesne  of  Ardnagashill,  commanding,  from' 
various  points,  a  series  of  richly  composed  views 
athwart  Bantry  bay  and  its  flanking  Highlands.  But 
the  whole  environs  of  the  town  are  a  natural  museum, 
an  absolute  gallery  of  landscape ;  and  the  towif  itself 
is  less  a  vestibule  to  the  gallery,  than  a  feature  of  uu 
terest  in  its  centre. 

The  original  town  was  called  Ballygobbin;  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town.  A  fortifica- 
tion, with  four  regular  bastions,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  erected  by  Ireton  on  a  site  to  the  north  ; 
and  its  erection  induced  the  inhabitants  to  build  in* 
its  vicinity.  Ballygobbin  then  took  the  names  of  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New  Town.  But  when  the  for- 
tification was  abandoned  and  became  dilapidated,  the* 
population  wholly  returned  to  the  old  site,  and  called 
the  town  Bantry,  from  its  being  the  chief  settlement 
of  the  barony.  Dermot  O'Sullivan  Bere,  who  died 
in  1466,  built  on  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity,  a  beautiful 
small  monastery  for  Franciscan  friars.  Though  both 
Apchdall  and  Dr.  Smith  say  that,  before  they  wrote, 
this  edifice  was  wholly  demolished,  we  believe  that 
some  fragments  of  it,  surrounded  by  its  cemetery, 
are  still  to  be  seen  within  Lord  Bantry's  demesne. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  of  a  transverse  street ; 
but  it  is  irregularly  built,  has  amongst  its  houses  b 
large  proportion  ot  squalid  cabins  or  huts,  and  pre- 
sents m  its  interior  view^  an  unattractive  and  even 
repulsive  appearance.  The  parish-church  is  a  plain 
modern  structure,  with  a  belfry.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel — the  chief  ecclesiastical  structure  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Bantry,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork 
— is  a  building  of  about  120'  feet  long  and  50  broad, 
with  circular-beaded  windows,  and  a  ceiling  of  rich 
stucco-work,  erected  at  the  cost  of  nearly  £3,000. 
The  Wesleyan  meeting-house  is  a  very  plain  build- 
ing. The  Sessions-house  is  used  for  a  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  in  February,  and  a  court  of  petty-sessione 
on  every  alternate  Friday.  The  bridewell  is  kept  in 
excellent  order. 

The  Bantry  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  122d  ;• 
and  was  declared  on  Sept.  28,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
CO:  Cork,  and  comprehends  a  territory  of  137,256 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  46,66^ 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are  Kilmacomogue,  4,275;  Bantry,  9,351; 
East  Durrus  1,6*20;  West  Durrus,  3,670;  Kilero^ 
hane,  4,370;  Kilcaskin,  4,600 ;  Rilcathereen,  6,049; 
Killaconenagh,  7,127;  and  Kilnamanagh,  5,612.  The 
number  of  ex -officio  and  of  elected  guardians  it  re- 
spectively 6  and  18 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned 
by  Bantry  division,  1  by  East  Durrus  division,  and  2 
I  by  each  of  the  other  ciiTisions.  The  valuator  was 
■  appointed  ou  Jan.  6,   1840;  the  workhouse  t«  tr 
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'  contain  accommodation  for  600  paupers ;  and  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  union,  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £518  28.  lid.;  but  no  farther  information  is 
aflbrded  by  our  latest  reports.  The  union,  up  to 
May  1841,  bad  neither  infirmary- nor  fever  hospital, 
nor  did  it  en^oy  a  position  ta  obtain  infirmary  or 
hospital  reliet  beyond  its  own  limits.  A  fund  of 
£150  being  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  fever 
hospital  in  the  town,  application  was  made  for  a 
corresponding  grant  from  the  GFand  Jury,  and  was 
refused.  The  union's  dispensary  districts  contain  a 
pop.  of  50,340,  and  have  dispensaries  at  Bantry  and 
Castletown.  The  Bantry  dispensary  serves  for  a 
pop.  of  26.058;  and,  in  1830^-40,  it  received  £127 
17s.,  expended  £137  17s.,  and  administered  to  3,075 
patients.  The  school  and  church  statistics  of  the 
town  will  be  given  in  the  apticle  ELn^MACoHOOUE : 
which  see. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  an  extraordinary 
success  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  considerable  suc- 
cess in  other  fishing  departments,  raised  the  town  to 
a  highly  thriving  condition.  In  1749,  one  individual 
caught  and  cured  380,800  fish  of  different  kinds ; 
and  in  the  preceding  year,  another  individud  caught 
and  cured  482,500  herrings,  and  231  barrels  of  sprats. 
Fish  palaces,  or  establishments  for  cleaning  and 
curing  pilchards,  were  built  in  many  of  the  ereeks 
and  sheltered  shores  of  the  bay ;  and  several  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  pilchards  were  exported  to  Spain, 
I^ortugal,  and  Italy.  Bui  about  80  years  ago,  the 
staple  fishery  so  totally  failed  that  not  a  pilchard 
eould  be  seen ;  and  the  town  sank  into  decline  and 
penury.  Hake  and  herrings  are  still  caught  in*  con- 
siderable  abundance,,  and  are  sold,  throughout  an 
extensive  circumjacent  country,  by  hawkers  and 
jolters.  The  hake  are  fished  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, and  the  herrings  periodically;  and  the  latter 
vicld  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  j£2,000.  In  1830;  tiie 
Ibarbour  of  Bantvy — which  technically  extends,  we 
believe,  over  all  Bantry  bay,  and  must  not  be  identi- 
fied  exclusively  with  the  town— had  8  decked  ves- 
sels,  aggregately  carrying  17©  tons  and  46  men ;  5 
half-decked  vessels,  carrying 68  tons  and  24  men;  50 
•pen  sail-boats,  carrying  294  men ;  and  641  row-boats, 
carrying  3,341  men.  In  1835;  Bantry  creek — which 
is  exclusive  of  Berehaven  creek,  and  possesses  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  ef  the  whole  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  bay — exported  com  to  the 
estimated  value  of  £6,212,  and  imported  tobacco, 
apirits,  sugar,  iron,  salt,  and  other  articles,  to  the 
estimated  aggregate  value  of  £17,293  Hs.  The  es- 
timated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  is 
l,1Wtons  for  exportation,  3,450' for  local  consump* 
tion  as  food,  600  of  exciseable  artieles,  and  21,450  of 
stone,  lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and  of  inland  carriage  from 
the  town,  350  tons  of  imports,  and  900  of  manure, 
coal,  &c.  In  1829,  a  plan,  estimate,  and  other  docu- 
ments for  a  harbour,  and  another  set  of  documents 
for  a  landing  quay  near  the  town,  were  submitted  to 
the  Fisherj^  Board ;  but  were  not  then  disposed  of 

A  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  formerly  employed 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  is  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct.  A  brewery,  some  flour-mills, 
and  some  store-houses  for  agricultural  and  dairy  pro- 
duce designed  for  the  English  markets,  are  the  chief 
buildings  wholly  connected  with  trade.  Though  the 
aggregate  trade  is  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  Skib- 
bereen,  and  even  to-  that  of  Berehaven,  it  is  good 
compsred  with  that  of  former  years,  and  may  be  ex- 
pect«d  to  increase.  The  town  not  only  occupies  a 
highly  advantageous  site  for  commerce  on  a  choice 
part  of  its  splendid  cognominal  bay,  but  commands  a 
Jarge  extent  of  adjacent  country,  and  enjoys  impor- 
tant facilities  of  inland  communication  athwart  a 
lugged  and  upland  country.    A  new  roaii,  which  was 


commenced  a  few  years  ago  to  Glengariff,  will  con- 
nect  Bantry  with  Kenmare  and  Rillarney  by  a  very 
interesting  route.  The  Berehaven  line  of  railway 
will  pass  within  5  statute  miles  distance  of  the  town 
at  Coomhoola;  and  will  thence  convey  passengera 
and  goods  to  Dublin  in  9  hours  and  10  minutes.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  annual  fain 
are  held  on  June  9,  Aug.  21,  Ott.  15;  and  Dec.  \. 
In  1888,  the  only  public  conveyance  was  a  car  to 
Dunmanway.  Private  cars,  ponies,,  and  boate,.can 
be  obtained  on  moderate  terms  ;  but  are  not  furnished 
in  a  first-rate  style  of  either  neatness  or  comfort. 
There  are  two  principal  inns.  Were  money  judi- 
ciously laid  out  in  providing  suitable  accommodations 
for  sea-bathing  visitors,  it  probably  would  yield  in- 
vesters  a  very  profitable  return,,  and  raise  the  town 
to  considerable  prosperity..  Bantiy  gave  a  title  of 
ennoblement,  now  extinct,  to  the  family  of  Roper ; 
and  it  at  present  gives  the  titles  of  Baron,  Viscount, 
and  Earl,  to  the  family  of  White.  Area  of  the  town, 
96  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,275;  in  1841,  4,082i 
Houses  613. 

BAOLICK.     See  Buolick. 

BAPTIST  (St.  John).  See  Gaangb,  coi  Tip- 
perary. 

BAR  A,  or  Barra,  an  inlet  of  Tvalee  bay,  about 
6  miles  north-west  of  Tralee,  co«  Kerry,  Munster. 
A  landing-quay  138  feet  long,  and  a  boat -slip  of  40 
feet,  were  partially  constructed  here  by  means  of 
three  public  grants,  in  1822  and  1824,  amounting  to 
£461  lOs.  9d. ;  but  the  works  were  not  completed, 
were  approached  only  by  a  private  road  through  the 
fields  ef  Sir  Edward  Denny 'a  estate;  on  which  they 
stood,  and  were  recommended  in  Mr.  Donnel's  re- 
port to  the  Fishery  Board  to  be  abandoned  as  nearly 
useless.  Another  harbour  site  at  no*  great  distance 
seems  much  more  eligible. 

BARANACH,  or  Barnacb,  an  islet  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  flrris,  cOi  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  lies  in  Blacksod  bay,,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  estuary  of  Elly,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mullet  peninsula,-  and  2} 
miles  south-west  of  Claggan.  On  the  islet  ai«  the 
ruins  of  a  castle. 

BARBERSTOWN,  a  townland  and  hamlet  m 
the  parish  of  Taghadoe,  barony  of  North  Salt,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  A  little  to  the  south  is  Strafian, 
the  fine  residence  of  Hugh  Barton,  Esq. ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  round  tower 
of  Taghadoe.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARGIE,.er  Barqt,  a  barony  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  by  Sbelmalier ;  on  the  north-east  and 
east,  by  Forth ;  on  the  south,  by  St.  George's  chan- 
nel ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Bannow  Harbour  and  the 
Corug  river,  which  separate  it  from.  Shelbounie. 
Its  greatest  length  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction 
of  east  by  north  from  Bannow,  is  16|  miles;  itc 
greatest  breadth,  in  nearly  the  opposite  direction,  is 
8  miles ;  and  its  area  is  40,002  acres.  It  contains 
part  of  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  Forth 
Mountains,  part  of  the  parish  of  Taghmon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ambrosetown,  Ballycon- 
nick,  Bannow,  Duncormuck,  Kilcoan,  Kilkevin, 
Killag,  Kilmanen,  Kilmore,  Kilturk,  Mulrankin, 
and  Tomhaggavd.  Its  chief  villagei  are  Duncor- 
muck, Dean's  Castle,  and  Bridgetown.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  12,1  la;  in  1841,  13,197.  Houses  2,174. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,630;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  505;  in  other  pursuits,  171* 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,393;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,131 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,267* 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  oonld  read 
and  write,  1,373  ^  who  could  ceful  but  not 
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1,824;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2J30. 
The  surface  of  the  whole  barony  has  a  southern  ex- 
posure; and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Corug,  by  a 
streamlet  which  traces  the  eastern  boundary,  and  bv 
two  rivulets  which  fall  into  the  inner  Lough  of  Baf- 
lyteigue  bay.  See  Balltteiguc  Excepting  the 
upland  district  of  the  Forth  Mountains  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  the  land  is  aggregately  unexcelled  in 
fertility  and  agricultural  beauty  by  any  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Alarl,  calcareous  sea-sand,  and  various 
kinds  of  highly  alkaline  fuci,  are  procured  in  abun- 
dance, the  first  in  the  interior,  and  the  second  and 
third  on  the  shore;  and  have  been  profusely  and  suc- 
cessfully used  in  manuring.  Clover  and  grass  seeds 
have  been  generally  introduced,  and  have  effected  an 
ameliorating  change.  The  farmers  are  distinguished 
alike  by  skill  and  by  industry,  and  were  long  ago  re- 
garded as  little  inferior  to  those  of  some  of  the  choicest 
districts  of  England.  General  Vallence  v  says,  respect- 
ing them  and  their  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  barony 
of  Forth :  **  The  people  of  these  baronies  live  well, 
are  industrious,  cleanly,  and  of  good  morals.  The 
poorest  farmer  eats  meat  twice  a-week;  and  the 
table  of  the  wealthy  farn>er  is  daily  covered  with 
beef,  mutton,  or  fowl.  The  beverage  is  home- 
brewed ale  and  beer  of  an  excellent  flavour  and 
colour.  The  houses  of  the  poorest  are  well-built 
and  thatched  ;  all  have  out-houses  for  cattle,  fowls, 
cart;*,  or  cars.  The  population  are  well-clothed, 
strong,  and  laborious.  The  women  do  all  manner 
of  rustic  work,  ploughing  excepted ;  they  receive 
equal  wages  with  the  men."  Yet  the  General  de- 
scribes them  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  so  that  they  figure  in  his  picture,  with- 
out the  improvements  of  feature  and  the  embellish- 
ments of  manner  which  have  arisen  from  ameliorating 
changes  in  both  social  and  agricultural  practices; 
and  be  adds  to  his  description  some  peculiarities  in 
their  customs  which  have  now  wholly  disappeared. 
*'  When  we  were  first  acquainted  with  them,**  says 
he,  **a  few  of  both  sexes  wore  the  ancient  dress; 
that  of  the  men  was  a  short  coat,  waiatcott,  and 
trunk  breeches,  with  a  nmnd  hat  and  narrow  brim  : 
that  of  the  women  was  a  short  jacket,  a  petticoat 
bordered  at  bottom  with  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of 
ribband,  or  tape,  of  a  different  colour;  the  dress  of 
the  head  was  a  kircher."  At  marriages,  **the  rela- 
tions and  friends  bring  a  profusion  of  viands  of  all 
kinds,  and  feasting  and  dancing  continue  all  night; 
the  bride  sits  veiled  at  the  head  of  the  table,  unless 
called  out  to  dance,  when  the  chair  is  filled  by  one 
of  the  bride-maids.  At  every  marriage,  an  apple  is 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  among  the  crowd ; 
a  custom  they  brought  from  England,  but  the  origin 
of  it  has  not  descended  with  it.' 

The  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth  were  granted, 
in  1 169,  by  King  Dermod  MacMurough  to  Constable 
Ilervey  de  Montmorency;  and  received  the  name, 
par  excellence,  of  the  *  English  Baronies.'  The  con- 
stable, his  family,  and  his  followers,  caused  the  na- 
tives to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Decies  and  Ibh-  Kinselagh,  and  completely  colonized 
the  baronies  with  settlers  from  England.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  colonists,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
preserved  themselves  in  a  separate  community, 
maintained  their  original  language  and  manners,  and 
had  little  if  any  intermarriage  or  considerable  inter- 
communication with  the  neighbouring  Irish.  The 
colonists  were  drawn  partly  from  Pembrokeshire, 
but  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Huntspylle,  Bath, 
and  other  places  in  Somersetshire.  Their  language 
and  that  of  their  descendants,  was,  in  consequence, 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  modi- 
fied by  a  perceptible  intermixture  of  Welsh.  Se- 
ward'»   Topography  of  Ireland  erroneootly  states 


thai  tbe  "  antient  British  or  Celtic"  is  preserved  in 
great  purity  in  the  baronies.  A  short  *  Vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie/ 
^ven  by  General  Vallancey  dearly  exhibits  its  affin- 
ity to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  **  an  old  song,  m  the 
dialect  of  these  baronies,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  colony  in  Irekad,"  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  verbiage  of  the  eariy  English 
poets.  The  subject  of  the  song  is  the  *^game  at  ball 
called  Camann  or  Hurly,"  played  on  a  church  holi- 
day; and  we  subjoin  two  stanias,  with  General 
Vallancey's  translation : 

"  Terjitey  wluid  a  b«r«e,  gist  in^  our  hone 

Are  ff 'ntrUe  ware  bibem,  amezill  cou  no  stone. 

YiCh  llutlere  had  ba  hole,  fwat  me  Tommeen, 

At  by  mizluck  was  i  pit  t*  drire  fn. 

Jood  an  moud,  iimi  earchee  ete,  was  i  Loorh 

Zitch  raperren,  an  shinunereen,  fan  ee  dalT  ithar  scotb 

Zitch  blakeen,  an  Uajeen,  fkn  ee  baU  was  ee  drowe 

Chote  well  ar  aim  was  t'  yie  oux  n'eer  a  blowe." 

"  Texterday  we  had  a  gaol  just  in  oar  hand, 

Their  ffenCry  were  auaklnv,  themtelres  could  not  stand. 

If  Kooa  fbr  little  baa  been  Duried,  it  had  been  my  Tommjt 

Who  by  mlshick  was  placed  to  drive  in. 

Throngs  and  crowds,  fW>m  each  quarter  of  the  Loogfa, 

Such  vapouring  and  glittering,  when  stript  in  their  shirts. 

Such  bawling  and  shouting  when  the  ball  was  thrown  ; 

I  saw  their  intent  was  to  give  us  ne'er  a  stroke." 

•*The  people,"  savs  the  writer  on  Tacumshane  in 
Mason's  Statistical  Account,*  "  are  altogether  serj 
different  from  those  whom  we  see  in  any  other  part 
of  Ireland,  in  language,  customs,  and  dress.  They 
at  this  day  speak  the  language  in  which  the  firsi 
English  poet  Chaucer  wrote,,  fn  the  middle  of  the 
I4tb  century ;  which  the  writer  is  warranted  to  state 
from  the  following  circumstance.  He  was  in  a  field 
on  his  farm,  reading  Ogle's  edition  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  near  to  labourers  who  were 
conversing  in  this  to  him  unknown  tongue.  It 
chanced  that  he  threw  his  eyes  towards  some  words 
that  he  fancied  might  resemble  those  they  were  re- 
peating, if  sovnded ;  he  arrested  their  attention  while 
he  read  the  lines.  He  cannot,  however,  describe  tho 
surprise,  pride,  and  pleasure,  which  these  creatures 
manifestea  in  being  able  to  understand  what  was 
in  a  *  book.**  They  were  fully  competent  to  inters 
pret,  explain,  and  even  to  translate  every  line  and 
passage ;  and  that  more  to  his  satisfaction  than  did 
Dryden  or  Johnson." 

BARLEY  COVE,  a  small  bay  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  West 
Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munstcr.  It  opens  between 
Mixenhead  and  Browhead,  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Ireland;  measures  about  1)  mile  across 
the  entrance ;  penetrates  the  land  nortn-north-east- 
ward ;  and  forms  a  comparative  expansion  at  its  head. 
Its  shores  on  both  sides  are  rocky ;  yet  it  has  partly 
a  sandy  beach.  Spring-tides  run  here  at  Uie  rate  of 
4  miles  pes  hour.  The  east  side  of  the  cove  is  sepa- 
rated by  ontv  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  head  of 
Crookhaven  bay. 

BARME ATH,  a  demesne,  2  miles  east  of  Dun* 
leer,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  The 
mansion  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir  P. 
Bellew,  Bisrt ,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  a 
district  highly  enriched  by  the  dwellings  of  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  demesne  is  very  extensive,  and 
abounds  both  in  natural  beauties  and  artificial  deoo* 
rations.  Tbe  name  is  said  to  allude  to  a  successful 
resistance  made  by  the  Bellew  family  to  an  armed 
force  which  rushed  from  Meath  under  the  command 
of  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  The  Bellews  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
filled  the  office  of  marshals  in  his  army.  Eighteen 
of  their  name  were  knights-bannerets  in  successioa 
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during  the  middle  ages ;  and  several  peers  of  tbeir 
name  appear  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  but,  owing 
either  to  attainder  in  the  civil  wars,  or  to  fulure  of 
i^sue,  have  not  transmitted  their  titles  to  posterity. 
Sir  Patrick  Belle w,  Bart,  of  Barmcath,  and  Chris- 
topher Bellew,  Esq.  of  Mount  Bellew,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  were  sons  of  Sir  John  Bellew  of  Willys- 
town,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Louth ;  they  lived 
a))out  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  they 
were  the  heads  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
their  names  in  the  extensive  Bellew  estates  of  Louth 
und  Gal  way. 

B  A  RMOUT II,  the  natural  harbour  in  the ' mouth,' 
or  witliin  the  *bar*  of  the  river  Hann,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.     Sec  Bann. 

BARN  A,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Rahoon, 
barony  and  county  of  Galway,  Oonnaught.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  creek  or  cove  of  Gtdway  bay,  on  the 
road  from  Galway  along  the  north  coast  of  the  bay, 
about  4  nu\eA  west  by  south  of  Gralway.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  long,  straggling,  double  row  of  cabins, 
extending  parallel  with  the  coast.  At  its  west  end 
are  some  uninteresting  remains  of  an  old  castle.  In 
its  vicinity  is  Barna-hoir<e,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lynch, 
the  proprietor  of  the  village.  A  little  way  to  the 
east,  at  a  deflection  of  the  road  to  G«lwav,  are  a 
thatched  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  '  v  holy  welL' 
In  17^,  A  pier  was  built  at  tne  private  expense  of 
the  proprietor;  it  extended  about  470  feet,  had  a 
li^htnouse  on  the  head,  and  overlooked  about  620 
fv*it  of  quays  and  walling  round  an  interior  dock ; 
but.  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  some  trifling 
injury  it  had  previously  sustained,  it  was  demolishea 
in  one  night  by  a  storm.  In  182^  it  wm  rebuilt  by 
means  of  public  grants,  amounting  to  £373  6s.  9d. ; 
and,  being  again  destroyed  in  ISliK),  it  was,  in  1831, 
partially  rebuilt,  with  charitable  funds,  by  the  officer 
of  the  coast-guard,  and  the  collector  of  Omlway. 
This  pier  is  found  to  be  very  useful  for  the  fisheries ; 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  south  and  south-west  gales ; 
and  it  is  the  only  safety  harbour  for  small  crafi  on  22 
miles  of  coast.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARN  A,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dunkcrrin, 
baron V  of  Clonlisk,  King's  co.,  Leiiister.  Pop.,  in 
1881/81. 

BARNACH.     SeeBjLRANACH. 

BARNAGEE,  a  short  ridge  of  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  the  baronies  of  Burrishoole  and  Carta, 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  extends  east  and  west ; 
and  its  summit-line  is  about  2|  miles  south  of  Lougb 
Conn,  and  5^  north  of  Castlebar.  Its  south  side  is 
a  slowly  ascending  plane,  cultivated  to  the  height  of 
about  140  feet;  and  its  north  side  breaks  down  in 
precipitous  and  imposing  cliflTs. 

B  ARNAHELY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kerry- 
currihy,  1 4  mile  north-east  of  Carrigaline,  and  9  south- 
east of  Cork,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  on  the 
west  shore  of  Cork  Harbour ;  presents  interesting 
features  on  its  coast,  and  contains  Ballvbricken- 
house  and  other  scats.  Within  its  limits  also  b  the 
Tillage  of  LouGHBEG :  which  see.  Area  of  the  parish, 
aSdacres.  Pop., in  1831. 1,022;  in  1841, 1.183.  Houses 
206.  The  ecclesiastind  parish  is  more  extensive 
than  the  civil  one,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
1.701 — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork ; 
but  is  wholly  impropriate,  and  possesses  neither 
church  nor  glebe-house.  The  Protestant  parishion- 
ers attend  the  church  of  Carrigaline.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Ouho- 
lics  to  1,800;  and  a  hedge-school  was  attended  by 
UO  children. 

BARNANE.  or  Barxaxs-Elt,  a  parish  in  the 
Karony  of  Ikerrin,  2^  miles  west  bv  north  of  Tero- 
plemore,  co.  Tipperarv,  Munster.  Length.  2  mi1«s; 
bivadth,  1 ;  area,  2,167  acres.     Pop ,  in  1831,  775; 


in  1841,  752.  Houses  111.  The  limits  include 
part  of  the  Devil- Bit  mountains;  and  the  whole  sur- 
face  is  upland,  and  comparatively  unproductive. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kilfithmone,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  See  Kilfith- 
Moms.  Tithe  composition,  £105.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  783 ;  and  a  daily  school  had  on  its  books  25* 
boys  and  20  girls. 

BARNISH,  *a  gap'  or  mountain  defile,  on  the 
road  from  Newry  ta  Slievegullion,  barony  of  Orior, 
CO.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  heights  above  the  gap 
command  a  map-like  and  brilliant  view  of  the  river, 
canal,  town,  and  valley  of  Newry,  and  of  the  envi- 
roning mountains. 

BAKNLECKY,  a  creek  on  the  north  side  of 
Donegal  bay,  between  Bally oiherland  and  Inver, 
barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  has  » 
poor  quay,  and  is  dry  at  low  water. 

BARNSMORE,  a  group  of  mountains  and  a  glen 
on  the  borders  of  the  baronies  of  Tyrhugh  and  Ra- 
phoe,  coi  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  mountains  range 
east  and  west,  and  their  summit-line  forms  the 
water-shed  and  the  political  boundary  between  the 
two  baronies.  The  glen,  locally  called  'a  gap,' 
commences  about  4  miles  north-east  of  Donegal ;. 
extends  about  3  miles  north-eastward,  and  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  mnil-road  from  Sligo  to  Londonderry. 
The  heights  which  screen  it  attain,  in  some  places, 
an  altitude  of  1/)00feet.  Its  scenery,  though  not 
remarkable  for  force  or  character,  is  wild  and  inter- 
esting. At  its  south-west  end  are  the  ruins  of  ai» 
old  castle,  in  which  the  historian  Rapin  composeil 
his  well-known  work ;  and  at  its  north-east  end  is 
the  small  solitary  lake  Mourne,  whence  a  stream 
nms  4  miles  north-eastward,  parallel  with  the  public 
road  to  the  Finn  at  Ballybofey. 

BARNTICK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clare- 
Abbey,  barony  of  Islands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stands  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Ennis,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Kildysert,  and  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Fergus.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARON'S  COURT,  a  noble  demesne,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  in  the  parish  of 
Ardstraw,  barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
It  lies  between  2  and  3  miles  south-west  of  Kew- 
town- Stewart,  in  the  narrow  valley  which  stretches 
along  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  Bessy  Belt 
Three  artificial  and  considerable  lakes  are  formed  by 
the  small  river  which  traverses  the  valley ;  and,  in  a 
humour  akin  to  that  which  gave  the  names  of  Bessy 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray  to  the  two  principal  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  they  have  been  called  .Mary,  Fannr» 
and  Catherine.  The  mansion  surmounts  a  gentle 
eminence  at  the  east  side  of  the  middle  lake ;  and  is 
m  noble  structure  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  scenerr. 
A  small  circular  island,  sheeted  with  wood,  and  look^ 
ing  like  a  huge  basket  of  foliage,  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  northern  lake,  is  oiled  the  island  of 
MacHugh,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  boUt 
by  a  chief  or  toparch  of  that  name.  The  hills 
whidi  screen  the  lakes  and  flank  the  valley  slope 
fron  their  snnmtt  to  their  base,  and  are  covered 
with  plantation  over  a  distance  of  3  miles,  or  firoai 
end  to  end  of  the  demesne.  Lord  Aberrom.  besides 
sheeting  the  naturally  tame  slopes  of  the  hills  witk 
wood,  and  otherwise  highly  embellishing  the  grounds 
iounediately  around  the  mansion,  has  earned  the 
spirit  of  improvement  athwart  his  vast  posseasioos, 
introduced  approved  systems  of  husbandrT,  and 
amefiorated  the  condition  of  his  tenantry.  **  if  ueh," 
said  Mr.  Eraser  in  1838,  **  may  be  expected  m  the 
altered  appearaace  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  a 
few  years,  if  the  dawning  improrements  whick  can 
even  now  be  traced  as  we  tzarel  through  tke  estnlr 
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from  Newtown-Stewart  and  Sirabane,  and  onward 
to  Letterkenny,  are  carried  forward  steadily  on  fixed 
principles ; — the  great  first  steps  in  agrkultural  ad- 
vancement, and  the  least  understood  Doth  in  the 
north  and  south." 

BARONSTOWN,  a  demesne  on  the  west  side 
of  Lough  Iron,  barony  of  Movgoish,  about  8  miles 
north-west  of  MuUingar,  co.  Westmeatb,  Leinster. 
The  mansion  is  a  spacious  Grecian  structure,  built 
chiefly  by  the  late  Lord  Sunderlin,  and  now  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  O'Connor.  The  demesne  was  enlarged  by 
Lord  Sunderlin,  and  enriched  with  extensive  planta- 
tions. It  derived  its  name  from  its  ancient  proprie- 
tors, the  family  of  Nangle,  palatine-barons  of  Navan ; 
Hnd  it  passed  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Malone. 

BARONSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up- 
per Dundalk,  5  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk,  CO.  Loulh,  Leinster.  Area,  2,209 acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,012;  in  \Si\,  967*  Houses  167.  The 
surface  is  drained  south-eastward  by  the  southern 
head-stream  of  the  Dundalk  river ;  and  consists  prin- 
cipally  of  friable  tillage  land This   parish   is  a 

rectory  in  the  dio  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £219  10s.  n^d.  The  rectory  of  Barons- 
town,  and  the  curacies  of  Kene,  Roche,  and 
Puilipstown-Ndoknt  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Baronstown.  Length  and 
breadth  each  1|  mile.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,844.  Gross 
income,  £4U  9s.  Il4d.;  nett,  £338  12s.  Id.  Pa- 
trons, the  diocesan  in  three  turns,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  in  one  turn. 
The  church  was  built  in  1798,  by  means  of  dona- 
tions from  Primate  Rokeby,  the  rector,  and  the 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  90;  attendance  50. 
The  Baronstown  and  the  Bridge-of-£rin  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
from  600  to  800.  and  the  latter  of  1,000 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  they  are 
united  respectively  to  the  chapels  of  Dundalk  and 
lla^gardstown.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  consisted  of  54  Churchmen,  I  Presbyterian, 
and  1,022  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  of  the  union 
consisted  of  8.3  Churchmen,  35  Presbyterians,  and 
1,732  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  Na- 
tional school  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £10 
a- year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  78  boys 
and  40  girls ;  and  another  school  in  the  union  had 
on  its  books  40  boys  and  30  girls. 

BARR,  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  barony,  and  flows  eastward  to  fall  into  the 
Foyle,  3i  miles  below  Liflbrd. 

BARR  A.     SeeBARA. 

BARRAGH,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Tapper  St.  Mullins,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Forth,  and 
2i  miles  west  by  north  of  Clonegall,  co.  Cariow, 
I^einster.  The  torth  section  contains  the  villa^  of 
Carricrduff:  which  see.  Length,  5^  miles; 
breadth,  4^.  Area  of  the  St.  Mullins  section,  1,838 
acres,  3  roods,  15  perches ;  of  which  8  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches,  are  in  the  river  Slaney.  Area 
of  the  Forth  section,  11,458  acres,  7  perches;  of 
which  13  acres,  2  roods.  14  perches,  are  in  the 
Slaney.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,452  ;  in  1841, 
3,742.  Houses  609.  Pop.  of  the  St  Mullins  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  614;  in  1841,  569.  Houses  99.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Forth  section,  in  1841, 
2,930.  Houses  472.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
more  extensive  than  the  civil  one  ;  and  contained,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  4,713.  The  parochial  surface  lies 
within  the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Slaney,  and 
i<  traversed  southward  by  one  of  the  roads  from 
T allow  to  Newtownbarry.  Mount  Leinster  and  its 
olf-hots  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foul^ 
1. 


em  district  One-third  of  the  entire  land  is  of  a 
good,  rich  quality:  and  the  remainder  is  mountainous 
and  gravelly.  Barragh  hill,  a  little  north-west  of  the 
centre,  has  an  altitude  of  707  feet ;  a  height  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  expanse  of  waste  ground  in  the  south, 
has  an  altitude  of  1,297  feet ;  three  mountains  on  the 
western  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  1,335,  1,399, 
and  1,499  feet;  and  Mount  Leinster,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  2,610  feet  The  prin- 
cipal seats  are  Kilbride,  Sherwood,  Kilgrany.  Bally- 
kennan,  Ballypeirce,  Cranemore,  Kildavin,  Ravetis- 
wood,  and  Nursery  cottage — This  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigh- 
lin.  Vicarial  tithe  ^composition,  £230  15s.  4|d.; 
glebe,  £21  18s.  9d.  Gross  income,  £252  14s.  1  jd.; 
nett  £143  3s.  ^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £461  10s.  9|d. ; 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  one 
of  the  Dublin  cathedrals.  Part  of  the  quoad  civiiia 
parish  is  included  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ar- 
doyne,  and  contains  the  church  of  that  quoad  tacra 
parish.  See  Ardotme.  Barragh  church  was  built, 
m  1815,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2?d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit«.  Sittings  100 ;  at. 
tendance  65.  There  are  two  Roooan  Catholic  cha- 
peb;  and  one  of  them  is  united,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of 
Tullow.  In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  amounted  to 
808,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,899;  and  5  dailv 
schools — ^two  ot  which  were  annually  aided  with 
respectively  £12  and  £8  from  the  National  Board 
—had  on  their  books  249  boys  and  196  giris. 

BARRELS,  a  group  of  rodcs  in  Courtmacsherry 
bay,  barony  of  Barry  roe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  They 
lie  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  south  of  Cula- 
mene  Point,  midway  between  the  Seven  Heads  and 
the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  lighthouse. 

BARRELS,  a  group  of  rocks  in  St  George's 
channel,  off  the  east  end  of  the  barony  of  Bargie, 
ca  Wexford,  Munster.  They  lie  5^  miles  south- 
west of  Carnsore  Point,  neariy  midwav  between 
Tuskar  lighthouse,  and  the  Saltees  Islands. 

BARRETTS,  a  barony  neariy  in  the  centre  of  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Till  great  and  recent  changes  were 
effected  by  virtue  of  the  Act  6  &  7  William  IV.,  the 
barony  was  much  interlaced  with  Muskerry;  cut 
that  bi-baronial  district  into  two  detached  sections, 
the  one  on  its  west  side,  and  the  other  on  its  east ; 
and  extended  from  the  vale  of  the  Lee,  to  the  water- 
shed between  the  system  of  that  river  and  the  system 
of  the  Black  water.  Its  outline  was  so  very  irregu- 
lar that  anv  general  statement  of  its  breadth  and 
length  could  not  easily  be  made.  Its  area  was 
42,573  acres.  The  surhice  of  the  western  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  district  thus  defined,  is  rugged  and 
ston^;  yet,  though  nuMintainous,  possesses  little 
scemc  interest  Pop.,  in  1831,  1 7.666.  Houses 
2,595.  The  barony,  says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  tekes  iU 
name  from  the  ancient  English  family,  cdled  Barret 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  0*Neal,  Eari  of  Tyrone,  anno 
1600,  when  marching  by  Ckstlemofe,  near  Mallow, 
on  his  progress  to  &insale  to  assist  the  Spaniards, 
asked  who  lived  in  that  castle  ?  and  being  told,  one 
Barret,  who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  his  family 
possessed  that  estate  above  40D  years,  O'Neal  swore, 
m  Irish,  '  No  matter,  I  hate  the  English  churl,  as  if 
he  came  but  yesterday.'  "  The  changes  recently  made 
with  the  view  of  consolidating  the  barony,,  transferred 
to  Barretts  from  East  Muskerry,  6  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Mourne- Abbey,  containing,  in  1841,  a  pop. 
of  1,070;  to  Barretts  from  Fervaoy,  11  townlands 
in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  containing,  in  1841,  a 
pop.  of  696,  and  to  East  Muskerry  from  BarretU» 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Inniscarra  and  Corbally,, 
5  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Donaghinore,  5  of  the 
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parish  of  Magoume^,  3  of  the  parish  of  Aglhh,  5  of 
the  parish  of  Camgrobanebog,  4  of  the  parish  of 
Carrigrohane,  1  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  4  of 
the  parish  of  Athnowen,  }2  of  the  perish  of  Kilna- 
glory,  3  of  the  parish  of  Inniskennj,  and  I  of  the 
parish  of  Desertmore,  aggregately  containing,  in 
T84I,  a  pop.  of  9»8n.  The  barony,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, consists  only  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Don- 
■ghmore,  Garrycloyne,  Grenagh,  Moimie  -  Abbey, 
and  Whitechurch.  Area,  31,762  acres.  Pop.,  m 
1^1,  11,246.  Houses  1.799.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,600;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  175;  in  other  pursuits,  75.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
),962;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  623;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,483.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  838; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  630;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3,228. 

BARRETTS-GRANGE,  a  small  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Some  authorities  regard  it  as  part  of  Coolmundry. 
Area,  1,036  acres.  Pop.,  in  T831,  233;  in  1841, 
424.  Houses  63.  The  soil  is  light. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killenaule 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  C^hel.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £49.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics. 

BARROE,  a  small  lake  in  the  barony  of  Cre- 
mourne,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 

BARRONSTOVVN.     See  Baronstown. 

BARR.OF-1NCH.     See  Mintiaohs. 

BARRONTOWN,  an  old  castle,  near  the  Three 
Rocks,  the  site  of  the  rebel  camp  in  1798,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  It  is  a  square,  roofless  pile,  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  and  fi-om  its  top  is 
seen,  and  probably  was  in  ancient  times  telegraphed, 
the  old  tower  of  Fitzstephen.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  estate  of  S.  Jeffanes.  Esq.,  who  has,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  recUiimed  much  of  the  barren 
Forth  mountain. 

BARROW  (The),  a  large  and  important  river  of 
the  province  of  Leinster.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Barragh,  which  designates  it  as  the  boundary-river, 
and  was  given  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  for 
many  years  the  boundary  between  the  English  pale 
and  the  Irish  septs.  Its  ancient  name  was  variously 
Birga,  Breva,  and  Breba.  The  river  rises  at  the 
head  of  Glenbarrow,  in  the  Slievebloom  mountains, 
between  the  ridges  of  Knockstumba  and  Capard,  on 
the  western  border  of  Queen's  co.  Its  direction 
over  about  17  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Monastereven, 
is  prevailingly  eastward  ;  and  thence  to  the  head  of 
Waterfonl  Harbour,  or  the  influx  of  the  Suir,  a  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  of  about  65  miles,  it  is  pre- 
vailingly  southward.  It  flows  10  miles  in  Queen's 
CO.,  and  7  on  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  main 
body  of  Ring's  co. ;  it  makes  a  detour  of  about 
9  miles  into  Rildare,  and  past  Monastereven;  it 
separates,  for  5|  miles.  Queen's  co.  on  the  west 
from  Kildare,  and  a  detached  part  of  King's  co.  on 
the  east ;  it  again  runs  a  brief  way  into  the  interior 
of  Kildare,  washing  the  town  of  Athy  ;  it  next,  over 
11  miles,  separates  Queen's  co.  from  Kildare  and 
Carlow ;  it  now,  over  9  miles,  flows  in  the  interior 
of  Carlow  ;  and  it  finally,  over  the  remainder  of  its 
course^  separates  Kilkenny  on  its  right  bank  from 
Carlow  and  Wexford  on  its  left.  Its  chief  tributa- 
ries are  the  Ownass,  a  little  north-east  of  Mount- 
mellick  ;  the  Little  Barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
astereven ;  the  Burren,  at  Carlow ;  the  Nore,  2\ 
miles  above  New  Ross ;  and  the  Suir,  at  the  head 
of  Waterford  Harbour.  The  principal  towns  upon 
its  hanks  are  Portarlington,  Monastereven^  Athy, 
Carlow,  Leighlin  Bridge»  Gore's  Bridge^  and  New 


Ross,  The  current  of  the  river,  rn  the  uplarNf  or 
early  part  of  its  course,  is  extremely  rapid ;  and  it 
partly  careers  along  a  rugged  path  of  sandstone  rocks 
and  boulder»,  and  partly  traverses  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitously-screened glen  of  limestone  gravel.  The 
subsequent  and  greatly  the  larger  section  of  its  course 
is  slow,  majestic,  and  constantly  but  not  boMly 
sinuous,  through  a  country  prevailingly  champaign 
and  very  generally  level,  yet  sufficiently  variegated 
by  hills,  swells,  woods,  demesnes,  and  ruins,  to  fonn 
a  succession  of  pleasing  and  even  highly  beautiful 
landscapes.  One  of  the  best  of  the  scenes  is  the 
view  of  the  town,  bridge,  towers,  and  monastery  ef 
Graigue,  relieved  by  some  adjoining  groves,  and 
backed  by  the  lofty  and  steep  side  of  Braiidon — The 
salmon  fishery  of  the  river  has  very  greatly  and 
rapidly  declmed  during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  damaged  8f>lely  by  numerous 
artificial  obstructions,  so  formidable  as  to  destroy 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fry  before  they  reach  the 
sea.  The  fish  go  up  to  span  from  the  latter  part  ol 
October  till  November,  and  do  not  return  till  Feb- 
ruary. The  fishery  of  the  estuary,  or  of  Waterford 
Harbour,  is  a  commonage  in  deep  water,  and  private 

property  near  the  shores Previous  to  1811,  neariy 

£42,000  were  expended  in  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Barrow ;  and,  vp  to  1838,  the  sum  expended 
was  £177,852.  From  the  sea  to  New  Ross,  tke 
river  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons ;  thence  to 
Athy,  it  is  navigable  by  barges ;  and  from  Athy,  it 
sends  oflT  a  still- water  navigation  to  join  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  communicate -with  Dublin  and  a  great 
portion  of  central  Ireland.  A  chief  obstractioii  to 
deep  navigation  above  New  Ross,  is  a  considerable 
bar  below  the  influx  of  the  Nore.  The  navigatiou 
upward  from  that  point  is  chiefly  in  the  naturid  bed 
of  the  river;  but  is  conveyed  past  obstructions  by 
means  of  short  canal  cuts,  and  17  locks ;  and  is  aided, 
over  the  whole  distance,  by  the  formation  of  a  horse 
trackway.  The  management  of  the  navigation,  says 
the  Report  of  the  Rauway  Commissioners  of  1838, 
**  has  been  extremely  creditable  to  the  Directors ; 
they  have  carried  it  successfully  through  many  and 
great  difficulties,  and  are  but  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  perseverance  and  integrity.  The 
interests  of  this  Cbmpany  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
most  fiivourable  consideration,  and  to  every  protec- 
tion consistent  with  those  of  the  public  at  large.  In 
1800,  the  tonnage  was  19^828  tons ;  amount  of  tolb, 
£1 ,405c  In  1835;  the  tonnage  was  66,084:  amount 
of  tolls,  £4,968." 

jftARROW  (The  Little^  a  small  river  of  the 
central  districts  of  Leinster.  it  rises  near  the  middle 
of  the  Kildare  section  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  flows 
south-westward  past  Rathangan,  to  the  border  of 
King's  CO. ;  bisects  soiall  wings  of  that  county  and 
Queen's  co. ;  and,  after  making  a  second  short  run 
between  Ring's  co.  and  Kildare,  fall's  into  the  Bar- 
row, half-a-mile  above  Monastereven.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary, the  Feagile,  is  about  equal  to  it  in  both 
length  and  volume,  and  joins  it  about  2}  miles  above 
the  confluence  with  the  Barrow.  The  river  drains 
a  very  large  extent  of  bog ;  and  is  sinuous,  slow,  and 
almost  stagnant.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  &• 
course,  it  tails  only  one  foot  per  mile. 

BARROW-MOUNT,  a  village  in  the  parish  «f 
Grange-Silvia,  barony  of  Gowran,  coi  Kilkeony, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  Barrow, 
not  far  from  Gore's  Bridge.  Fairs  are  held  on  Apnl 
13,  June  15,  Aug.  1,  and  Oct.  15.  Fopi  not  spedaUy 
returned. 

BARRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Taihimiy, 
barony  of  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Mullingar  to  Tarmon- 
barry,  2^  miles  west  by  south  of  ColehilL     In  ftn 
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ticinrty  are  Dury  Hall  and  Lisglasio,  the  latter  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  former  the  band> 
some  seat  of  F.  Jessop,  Esq.  Area  of  the  villaj^, 
10  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841.  125.     Houses  20: 

B  ARRYMORE,  a  barony  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  half  of  co.  Cork,  Mkmster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Fermoy  and  Condons ;  on  the  east 
by  Kiinataloon  and  ImoKilly  ;  on  the  south  by  Cork 
Harbour  and  the  river  Lee ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Cork  and  Barretts.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  17  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
opposite  direction,,  is  14^  miles;  and  its  area  is 
1 55,686  acres, — of  which  4,431  acres  are  tideway.  If 
viewed  as  consisting  of  three  belts  or  sections,  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east,  the  northern  belt  is  the 
sange  ot  uplands,  or  Nagle  Mountains,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bride,  the  central 
belt  IS  the  head- screens  and  the  valley  of  the  Bride, 
and  the  southern  and  broadest  belt  is  the  sea-board 
ef  the  upper  part  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  chiefly  the 
double  basin  of  the  two  confluent  streams  of  the 
Middle  ton  nvec.  The  Nagle  Mountains  and  other 
high  grounds  aggregately  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  area,  and  are  roughly,  loftily,  and  rather  sterilelv 
upland.  Yet  many  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  which 
are  unfrequented  in  winter  by  either  man  or  beast, 
become  comnaratively  pleasant  and  inhabitable  in 
summer;  and  an  expanse  of  1,700  acres,  which  had 
little  to  recommend  it  except  southern  exposure  and 
gradual  declination,  was  improved,  rendered  partially 
arable,  and  let  out  in  leases  of  31  years  at  2s.  6d. 
per  acre,  by  the  late  Edward  Roche,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
dinon.  Dr.  Smith  characterises  many  of  the  moun- 
tains as,  in  summer,  **  no  unelegant  places  of  abode," 
and  adds,  *'  The  vast  and  extended  prospect  they 
afford  over  the  well-cultivated  plains  beneath  them, 
at  once  fill  the  eye  with  delight,  and  the  mind  with 
satisfaction.  In  dry  weather,  the  air  is  far  from 
being  unwholesome,  being  then  filled  with  aromatic 
perfumes  from  various  plants ;  and  the  heath,  from 
its  russet  brown,  is  then  in  flower,  and  clothed  in 
purple  and  scarlet."  The  lower  northern  declivities 
of  the  Nagle  Mountains,  the  vale  of  the  Bride,  the 
immediate  sea-board  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  border,  largely  consist  of  good 
land,  and  enjoy  the  high  advantage  of  having  lime- 
stone either  on  the  spot  or  within  easy  carrying  dis- 
tance. Such  is  the  topography  of  the  barony,  as  the 
latter  was  constituted  previous  to  the  changes 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV. ;  and  it  is  effected  by  these  changes  only  to  the 
following  extent, — three  townlands  of  respectively 
the  parihhes  of  Titeskin,  Aghada,  and  Corkbeg,  con- 
taining, in  1841,  a  pop.  of  810,  have  been  transferred 
from  Barry  more  to  Imokilly, — the  parish  of  Coole, 
containing  a  pop.  of  283,  has  been  transferred  from 
Kiinataloon  to  Barrymore, — one  townland  of  tiie 
parish  of  Dungourney,  and  two  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Garrame-Kennefeck,  containing  a  pop.  of 
522,  have  been  transferred  from  Imokilly  to  Barry- 
more, — and  fourteen  townlands  of  the  pansh  of  Dun- 
buUogue,  and  three  of  the  parish  of  Whitechurch, 
containing  a  pop.  of  2,664,  have  been  transferred  from 
£a<it  Muskerry  to  Barrymore.  The  barony,  as  now 
constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Britway, 
Castle- Lyons,  Clonmult,  DunbuUogue,  Dungourney, 
Garrane-Kennefeck,  Knockmourne,  Middleton,  Mo- 
geetsha,  St.  Michael's,  and  Whitechurch ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardnageehy,  Ballycurranv, 
HHllydeloher,  BallyspelUne,  CahirW,  Carrigtohill, 
(Monmt'l,  Gortroe,  Inchinabackv,  Rillaspugmullane, 
Kilquane,  Kilshanahan,  Lisgoold,  Little  Island,  Rath. 
rorniack,  Templebodan,  Templenacarriga,  Temple- 
rnhin.  and  Templeusque.  The  chief  towns  are  Cove  ! 
4ui  1  Katbcoimuck  ;  and  the  villages  are  comparatively  ' 


numerous.  The  east  end  of  the  barony  was  andently 
called  the  cantred  of  Olethan  or  Ivelehan ;  and  part 
of  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Coshbride,  the 
Waterford  section  of  which  still  retains  the  name. 
The  ancient  Irish  sept  of  O'Lehans  inhabited  the 
eastern*  district,  and  had  their  chief  seat  at  Castle- 
Lehan, — a  name  which  may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
corrupted  form  of  Castle- Lyons.  The  MacCartys 
inhabited  the  western  district,  and  attached  it  t» 
their  adjacent  country  of  Muskerry.  The  English 
family  of  Barry,  who  came  to  Ireland  at  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  received  a  grant  of  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  barony ;  they  were  entitled,  from 
it,  Lords  Barry  of  Olethan  or  Castle- Lehan;  they 
afterwards  received  the  title  of  Viscounts  Butte  vant; 
and,  in  1627-^,  they  were  created  Earis  Barrymore. 
Pop.  of  the  barony,  in  1831,  58,624 ;  in  1841, 61,33^ 
Houses  9, 1 98.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 7>273;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,703;  in 
other  pursuits,  1 ,330.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  9,298 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write^  3,023;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  13,977.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,140;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,614;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  18.905; 

BARRY  POINT,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of 
Nohoval,  barony  of  Kinnalea,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  2^  miles  east-north-east  of  Oyster 
Haven,  and  4h  south-west  of  Cork  Head. 

BARRY  POINT,  a  small  headUnd  on  tlie  north 
side  of  Carlingford  bay,  3  miles  south-east  of  Ross> 
trevor,  barony  of  Moume,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 

BARRYROE,  a  barony  in  co.  Cork,  united  t* 
that  of  Ibane.:  which  see. 

BARRYROE  (East  and  West), two  Roman  C^ 
tholic  parishes  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  and  dio.  of  Cloyne,. 
Munster.     The  post-town  of  the  former  is  Timo 
league ;  and  that  of  the  latter  is  Clonakilty.     The 
statistics  are  given  underthe  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BARTRA,  Bartrach,  or  Birtbrach,  an  island 
in  the  parish  of  Killalla,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  KiIUIIa 
bay,  and  at  about  f  of  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
west  coast,  extends  from  Moyne  to  the  town  of  Kil- 
lalla, and  forms  a  sort  of  slender  crescent  or  segment 
of  a  circle,  with  the  concave  side  fiacing  the  south- 
west. It  is  aboul  2^  miles  long,  and  nowhere  quite 
half-a-mile  broad.  It  contains  the  residenoe  of  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  the  proprietor  of  Moyne- Abbey  and  ad- 
jacent lands.     Pop.  about  25. 

BAS  Lie,  a  parish  in  the  middle  of  the  east  bor- 
der  of  the  barony  of  Casilerea,  3^  miles  south  of 
French  park,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  con- 
tains the  vilk^e  of  Castle-Plunust:  which  see; 
Length,  5^  miles;  breadth,  5^;  area,  15*396  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,574;  in  1841,  3,608.  Houses  622: 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,406.  Houses 
584.  The  surface  is  partly  boggy,  and  generally  bare; 
but  comprises  some  good  land.  The  woods  of  Mil- 
ton-house, which  shelve  down  to  a  considerable  tur- 
lough,  relieve  the  prevailing  dreariness  of  the  southern 
district.  Other  mansions  are  Emlagh  in  the  south* 
Heathfield  in  the  centre,  and  Rathnooyle  and  Ballf* 
glass  in  the  north.  The  highest  ground  adjoins 
Rathmoyle,  and  has  an  altitude  of  500  feet  The  road 
from  Frenchpark  to  Ballintobber  traverses  the  inte- 
rior from  nopth  to  south.  An  old  abbey  stood  in  the 
parish ;  and  eventually  became  the  parish-church.. 
The  Archdall  school  of  monastic  annalists  tell  us 
that  St.  Sacellus  was  bishopof  Baiseacmor  or  Baslie 
in  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  and  that  the  abbot  St 
Cormac  died  in  Baslic  abbey  in  the  year  800. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
and  prcb«nd  of  Baujmtobber  [which  seel  in  tluf 
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dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  each  compounded  for  £175; -and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  3,769 ;  and  4  hedge-schoob  had  on  their 
books  219  boys  and  68  girls. 

BATTERJOHN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Derrypatrick,  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.     Pop.,  in  1831,  91. 

BATTERSTOWN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  CO.  and  dio.  of  Meath,  Leinster.  Post-town, 
Clonee.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

BATTLE-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  ot 
Tumna,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  consists  oi  about  a  dozen  cabins,  and 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  a  bridge  which  brings 
across  the  Shannon  the  road  from  the  village  of 
Leitrim.  The  bridge  is  ISO  feet  long,  and  13  feet 
wide,  and  has  6  arches ;  but  it  is  somewhat  ruinous, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  to  be  re- 
placed, at  the  expense  of  the  contiguous  counties,  by 
a  new  bridge.  The  Shannon  passes  in  a  compara- 
tive rapid,  rushing  under  the  bridge  with  consider- 
able force ;  but,  at  a  very  short  distance  below,  it 
assumes  an  even  surface,  and  rolls  in  a  slow  and 
seemingly  deep  stream  between  banks  of  clay.  The 
navigation,  from  a  little  below  the  bridge,  is  con- 
ducted up  to  Lough  Allen  by  a  canal ;  and  im- 
provements were  projected  b^  the  Commissioners, 
to  raise  the  water-surface  14  inches  above  the  pre- 
aent  level,  and  to  cost,  according  to  estimate,  £5,581. 
Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  147. 
Houses  24. 

BAULICK.    See  Buouck. 

B  AUNSKEH  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Jerpoint- 
West,  barony  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  7  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841, 168.     Houses  26. 

BAURROE,  a  vilUige  in  the  parish  of  Feakle, 
barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  co.  CUre,  Munster.  Area, 
9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  121.     Houses  23. 

B  A  WN,  a  lake.     See  Amnalee. 

BAWN,  an  uninhabited  isle  in  Lough  Strangford, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster. 

BAWN,  or  Blackmow,  a  district  variously  called 
a  rectory,  a  grange,  and  a  denomination,  in  the 
barony  of  Galmoy,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Not 
only  are  the  authorities  respecting  it  mutually  dis- 
crepant ;  but  even  a  single  authority,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and 
Patronage,  mentions  it  as  '  a  rectory,'  as  *  unknown 
as  a  parish,'  and  as  being  retained  in  the  titles  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  benefice  within  which  it  lies,  yet 
'unknown'  to  him  in  *  situation.'  A  ruin,  called 
Baun-richen,  stands  not  far  from  Fertagh ;  is  sup- 
posed by  Archdall  to  have  probably  been  the  farm- 
bouse  belonging  to  Fertagh  monastery ;  and  seems 
to  be  the  true  index  to  both  the  locality  and  the 
quondam  ecclesiastical  character  of  Bawn.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Ascension-day,  and  Oct.  29 This  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  numerous  denominations  included 
in  the  benefice  of  Burnchcrch  :  see  that  article. 

BAWNBOY,  or  Kilsub,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Templeport,  barony  of  Tullaghagh,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  near  a  considerable  lake,  at  the 
south-west  base  of  Slieve  Russell,  on  the  road  from 
Swanliiibar  to  Killeshandra,  5  miles  south  of 
Swanlinbar,  and  2^  north-west  of  Ballyconnell. 
Though  a  small  it  is  a  pleasant  place.  In  its 
vicinity  is  Bawnboy-houset  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hassard. 
Area  of  the  village,  3  aeres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  60;  in 
1841,  96.     Houses  18. 

B  ATLIN,  B  viUage  in  tiie  parish  of  Ballyloughloe, 


barony  of  Clonlonan,  oo.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  li 
stands  3J  miles  east-north-east  of  Athlone,  on  th« 
road  thenoe  to  MulUngar.  In  its  vicinity  are  Lord 
Castlemain's  splendid  seat  of  Moydrum-castle,  and 
the  mansions  of  Twyford,  Belleville,  Doring^n, 
Walderstown,  and  Came-park.     Pop.,  in  1831,  225. 

BEAGH,  or  Behaohs,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kiltartan,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Tobereenoomey,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
GoRT :  see  these  articles.  Length,  5}  miles ;  breadth, 
41;  area,  14,581  acres,  3  roods,  15  perches, — of 
which  274  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches,  are  in  small 
lakfs,  and  742  acres,  8  roods,  28  perches,  are  in 
Lough  Cooter.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,343;  in  1841, 
5,751.  Houses  1,032.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districted 
in  1831,4.426;*  in  1841,4,966.  Houses  899.  The 
surface  extends  northward  from  the  boundary  with 
CO.  Clare  ;  and  sends  up  along  its  sides,  a  series  of 
moorish  or  pastoral  lands.  The  low  grounds,  though 
considerably  bleak  and  craggy,  contain  much  good 
land,  are  relieved  by  stream  and  loughlet,  and  receive 
great  decoration  from  the  plantations  and  other  im- 
provements of  Viscount  Gort's  seat  of  Loughcooter- 
castle,  and  from  the  pleasant  features  of  the  man- 
sions of  Ballinakill,  Ashfield,  Rosehill,  Rosepark, 
Prospect,  Belmount,  Riverview,  Cregg.  and  Bally- 
geagin.  See  Louohcooter.  Part  of  the  west 
side  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Loughrea,  or 
rather  the  convergent  roads  from  Cralway,  Lough- 
rea,  and  Dublin,  to  Ennis.  Some  time  aifter  1441, 
a  monastery  of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans  was 

established  in  Beagh This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardrahan  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  Tithe  composition,  £179 
6s.  l^d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1 ,000.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  49,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,678 ;  and  6  pay 
daily  schools  at  Gort,  Tobber,  Shenagles,  Killeen, 
Ballinakill,  and  Knocklarence,  were  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  340  children. 

BEAGH,  or  Behaoh,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Abbey,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Pop., 
in  1831,  101. 

BEAL,  a  village,  a  headland,  and  an  old  castle, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
parish  of  Kilconly,  baronv  of  Iraghticonnor,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  The  village  is  situated  about  6 
miles  west-north-west  of  Ballylongford.  A  fair  i» 
held  on  Sept.  24.  Pop.  returned  with  the  parish — 
The  headland  is  situated  5}  miles  south-west  of 
Kilrush,  and  13^  north-east  of  Kerry  Head;  and 
forms  the  extremity  of  a  brood  peninsula  which  nar- 
rows the  Shannon  from  a  breadth  of  4  miles  a  little 
above,  to  a  breadth  of  rather  less  than  2  miles. — 
The  castle,  now  a  ruin,  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
and  looks  athwart  a  vast  and  brilliant  prospect,  im- 
mediately on  the  coast,  but  about  a  mile  south-east 
of  the  headland.  This  castle  is  called  Beaulieu,  in 
the  Paccata  Hibemla ;  it  was  one  of  the  residencts 
of  the  Earis  of  Kerry  ;  and,  in  1600,  it  was  disman- 
tled by  Patrick,  Lord  Kerry,  who  soon  afterwards 
died  of  grief  at  seeing  his  chief  seat  of  Lixnaw  in 
possession  of  the  English.  Maurice  Stack,  a  valiant 
Kerry  man,  in  the  service  of  the  English  ^em- 
ment,  was  murdered  in  the  castle,  under  the  instilla- 
tion, some  say  by  the  hands,  of  Lady  Kerry,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  revolting  treachery  and  tmculency. 
The  natural  scenery  and  the  old  castellated  ruins  of 
the  vicinity — including  Lick  and  Dune  castles,  re- 
spectively 8^  and  4^  miles  farther  down  the  coast — 
are  romantic,  imposing,  and  replete  with  irafwessive 
associations.  Mr.  Holmes,  speaking  of  the  whole 
coast-line  from  Deale  to  Dune,  says,  **  Tke  diflb 
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here  rise  to  an  amaxing  height ;  one,  two,  and  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular.  The  castle  of  Lick 
stands  upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
communicating  formerly  with  the' land  by  a  draw- 
bridge ;  it  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Desmond 
family.  Near  this  is  the  castle  of  Dane,  situated 
similar,  overhanging  the  ocean.  Some  years  back,*  a 
part  of  these  cliffs,  between  the  castles  of  Lick  and 
Dune,  assumed  a  volcanic  appearance ;  the  waves, 
bv  continual  dashing,  had  worn  and  undermined  the 
cliff,  which,  giving  way,  fell  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence into  the  sea;  several  great  strata  or  beds  of 
pyritae,  iron  and  sulphur,  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  saltwater ;  the  natural 
effects  of  which  were  that  they  heated  and  burned 
with  great  fierceness  ;  the  clay  near  it  is  calcined  to 
a  red  brick,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  melted  in  manv 
places,  like  cinders  thrown  from  a  smith's  forge. ' 
A  very  brief  way  south  of  Dune  are  the  celebrated 
caves  of  Balltbunian  :  see  that  article. 

BEALANTRA,or  Ballintra,  a  hamlet  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  barony  andco.  of  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
half-a-mile  below  its  exit  from  Lough  Allen,  1  mile 
north-west  of  Drumshambo,  2^  miles  south-east  by 
east  of  the  Arigna  Iron  Works,  and  7  north  of  Car- 
rick-on- Shannon.  Pop.  not  especially  returned.  A 
bridge  at  the  place  is  the  first  on  the  Shannon ;  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  passage  of  the  French 
forces  under  General  Humbert,  in  1798,  on  their 
march  towards  the  county  of  Longford.  The  bridge 
is  only  about  80  feet  long,  and  has  4  arches,  of  which 
the  central  two  are  the  largest;   and  a  causeway, 

r'nci pally  on  the  Roscommon  side,  and  aggregate- 
^  270  feet  in  length,  prolongs  the  bridge,  and  is 
perforated  with  tunnels  or  small  arches.  The  struc- 
ture is  described  by  the  Shannon  Navigation  Com- 
missioners, as  '*  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  of  little 
or  no  use,  a  new  line  of  road  having  been  made 
about  half-a-mtle  lower  down  the  river,  in  place  of 
that  which  passes  over  this  bridge,"  The  Snannon, 
hither  firom  Lough  Allen,  is  choked  up  with  islets, 
eel-wiers,  and  the  deposits  of  the  Arigna  river.  Im- 
provements were  projected  at  Bealantra,  to  cost, 
according  to  estimate,  upwards  of  £2,000. 

BEALAVEENY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  discharges  the 
waters  of  the  Maam-Thomaus  Mountains  westward 
to  the  Sound  of  Achill. 

BEALDANGAN,  a  popularly  corrupted  name  of 
B  ALLY  DA  NO  AN :  which  see. 

BEALNABRACK  (The),  a  rivulet  and  moun- 
tain-glen of  the  districts  of  Jovce-Country  and  Cun- 
nemara,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  nvulet  rises 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Maam-Turk 
Mountains,  about  3^  miles  south-south-east  of  the 
head  of  the  Killeries,  and  runs  6  or  7  miles  south- 
south-eastward  to  the  head  of  an  elongated  bay  of 
Lough  Corrib,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clanglass;  and  the 
bay  into  which  it  empties  itself  extends  5  miles 
further  to  Lough  Corrib,  contracts  near  the  lake, 
and  is  crossed  at  the  contraction  by  Downgore 
Ferry,  6  miles  north-north-west  of  Oughterard,  on 
the  road  thence,  round  the  lough,  toward  Cong. 
The  glen  of  Bealnabrack,  partlv  traversed  by  the 
stream,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  bay,  is  screened, 
on  the  ea«»t  side,  by  the  frontier  mountain-range  of 
Joyce-Country,  which  forms  so  grand  and  general  a 
perspective  to  the  plains  of  southern  Mayo. — and  on 
the  west  side  by  a  chain  of  precipitous  and  dome- 
topped  mountains,  which  attain  an  dtitude  of  2,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  sejMirate  Bealnabrack  from  the 
aomewhat  parallel  glen  of  Lough  Ina.     The  rivulet 

•  Mr.  Holmes  published  In  1801. 


it  more  continuously  a  stream,  or  less  frequently  ex- 
panded into  lough  and  turlough,  than  most  other  rivu- 
lets of  the  Galway  Highlands;  and  the  glen  is  better 
cultivated,  and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  amen- 
ities of  wood  and  verdure,  and  the  other  elements  of 
soft  and  embellished  landscape,  than  most  of  the  Cun- 
nemara  vales.  Except  that  the  mountain  sides  wear 
■n  aggregately  darker  and  more  varied  dress,  the 
glen  possesses  much  resemblance  to  some  vales  in 
the  alpine  districts  of  Donegal. 

BEALIEU,  CO.  Kerry.     See  Bbal. 

BEAMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Coipe, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  2  miles 
south  of  Drogheda.  A  preceptory  is  said  bv  tradi- 
tion to  have  stood  here,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the 
priorv  of  Kihnainham.     Pop.,  in  1831,  123. 

BEANAMUCK.     See  Bourd. 

BEAR.    See  Bebb. 

BEARHAVEN.     See  Berehavbn. 

BEAULIEU,  or  Bbwlet,  a  pariah  in  the  south- 
east border  of  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  2  miles  east  b? 
north  of  Drogheda.  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  2  miles ;  area,  1,228  acres,— of 
which  228  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  535 ;  in 
1841,  688.  Houses  133.  The  surface  declines  to 
the  Boyne  on  the  south,  and  the  Irish  sea  on  the 
east;  and  consists,  in  general,  of  excellent  land. 
Beaulieu-house,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Montgomery,  stands  close  on  the  Bovne.  Beaulieii 
was  a  seat  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Plunkett, 
prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion;  and  was,  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  the  residence  of  that  family's 
elder  branch.  John  Plunkett,  ancestor  of  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  died  here  in  1082 ;  and  a  descendant  of  hit 
obtained,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IlL,  a  licence  of 
mortmain  to  grant  a  plot  of  ground  at  Beaulieu,  for 
a  church-site  and  a  cemeterv.  Numerous  branches 
of  the  family  have  extended  into  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  Louth,  Meath,  and  Dublin, 
and  partaken  of  almost  every  honour  which  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  sovereign's  ministers  could  bestow. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  and  gross 
income,  £105;  nett,  £72  ISs.  9d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  present  church  was  built  about  30 
years  ago,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  10s.  lid.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  at- 
tendance,  from  31  to  48.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  d8  Churchmen,  3  Presbyterians,  and 
423  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  schools,  one  of  which 
was  parochial,  and  received  aid  firom  the  rector,  bad 
on  their  books  29  boys  and  16  girls. 

BEAULIEU,  ca  Kilkenny.    See  Owning. 

BEAVER.    See  CABUOALnns. 

BEC  AN,  or  Bbkan,  a  parish  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  con- 
tains part  of  the  town  of  Bajllthaunis  :  which  see. 
Length,  8  miles;  breadth,  2|;  area,  20,303  acres, — 
of  which  807  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,350; 
in  1841,  5,589.  Houses  1,014.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  m  1841,  5,505.  Houses  998.  Though 
the  surfisce  nearlv  forms  the  water-shed  between 
streams  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  respectively 
the  Shannon,  the  Moy,  and  Lough  Corrib,  it  it 
neither  high  nor  bleak,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  g<x)d  land,  a  large  proportion  of  which  b 
under  tillage.  The  three  lakes  of  Mannin,  Cahir, 
and  Island,  on  the  northern  boundary,  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  respectivelv,  267,  231,  and  267  feet.  The 
principal  seat  is  Ballin  villa.  The  road  from  Castlebar 
to  Tulak  runs  eastward  through  the  interior. — Thii 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  ot  the  benefice  of  KiHiil- 
lagh,  in  the  dio.  mTuam.  See  Kiltuixaoh.  Titkt 
composition,  £127  8t.  5|d.     The  Roman  CathoBe 
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«hapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  800  to  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  6,066 ;  a  National  school  at  Brockloon 
was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had 
on  its  books  -65  boys  and  47  girls ;  and  5  pay  daily 
schools  at  Brickan,  Bally haunis,  Bracklabuy,  Kil- 
nock,  and  Becan  chapel,  had  on  their  books 306  boys, 
and  1 19  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£10  towards  the  fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Kilnock. 

BECTIVE,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Upper  Navan,  4  miles  north-east  of  Trim, 
CO.  Meath,  Leinster.  Area,  3,386  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  671  ;  in  1841,  602.  Houses  91.  The  surface 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne,  opposite  the 
old  demesne  of  Balsoon,  the  ruins  of  Assey-castle, 
and  other  attractive  objects  in  the  parishes  of  Assey 
and  Balsoon ;  it  rises  from  the  margin  of  the  river 
in  a  bold  and  beautiful  bank ;  it  possesses  much  or> 
nament  in  the  plantations  and  demesne  of  Bective- 
house,  the  property  of  Richard  Bolton,  Esq. ;  and  it 
forms  part  of  a  district  which  is  replete  with  the 
amenities  of  gentler  beautiful  and  softly  pleasing 
landscape.  The  ruins  of  Bective  abbey  lift  their 
picturesque  outline  aloft  from  the  river's  bank,  and 
form  a  rich  ornament  at  once  scenic,  artistic,  and 
antiquarian,  in  the  general  view.  The  monastic 
buildings  consisted,  at  the  dissolution,  of  *'  a  church, 
hall,  and  cloister,  with  certain  chambers  and  other 
buildings ;"  and  all,  except  the  domestic  parts  and 
some  light  extraneous  masonry,  remain  in  tolerable 
conservation.  The  ruins  even  present  somewhat 
distinct  and  very  curious  traces  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement and  economy  of  the  most  im(>ortant  parts 
of  a  monastic  edifice  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tower 
of  entrance  is  of  ample  proportions,  and  gives  the 
ruins  a  partially  castellated  aspect;  the  hall  also  was 
spacious;  and  the  cloister  exhibits  a  range  of  pointed 
arches,  divided  by  piers  lightened  and  adorned  with 
clustered  pillars.  The  abbey  was  founded  about  the 
vear  1 146  for  Cistertian  monks,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Murchard  O'Melaghlin,  King  of 
Meath ;  and  was  called  the  Abbey  de  Beatitudine. 
The  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  appears  to 
have  lived  in  considerable  splendour.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  abbev,  even  at  its^origin,  seem  to  have 
been  great ;  and  the  demesne  land  consisted,  at  the 
dissolution,  of  245  acres.  In  .1195,  the  body  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  first  Lord-palatine  of  Meath, 
was  buried  with  much  solemnity  in  fiective  abbeys 
while  his  head  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Thomas  .in  Dublin.  As  ^he  latter  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  chief,  WiHiam-Fitz- 
Audclm,  and  largely  endowed  by  De  Lacy  himself, 
its  monks  claimed  the  whole  remains  of  the  deceased, 
protested  against  the  interment  at  Bective,  and  com- 
menced a  long,  litigious  controversy,  on  Uie  subject 
of  their  claim,  with  the  Bective  monks.  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  was  appealed  to  in  the  controversy ;  and 
eventually  the  bishop  of  Meath,  the  archdeacon  of 
Meath,  and  tbi  prior  of  Duleek  were  appointed  fay 
the  Pope  to  decide  between  the  parties,  and  gave 
sentence  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  St.  Thomas. 
This  miserable  dispute  illustrates  the  importance 
which  was  anciently  attached  bv  monks  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  mortal  remains  of  nobles  and  princes ; 
and  it  figures,  in  all  its  squalid  and  disgusting  fea- 
tures, as  the  most  memorable  event  in  such  scanty 
annals  of  the  abbey  as  have  been  preserved.  Bee- 
tive-castle,  which  once  stood  in  .the  vicinity,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  earliest 
stone-building  in  Ireland  except  the  pillar  towers. 
A  tradition — on  which,  however,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed — asserts  that  it  was  erected  in  1014  by  Maol- 
seachlin.  King  of  Meath,  who  sent  to  Greece  for 
architects  to  construct  it.     One  fond  dreamer,  with 


a  tact  quite  characteristically  'anUquarian,'  quietlf - 
transmutes  the  tradition  into  *  history,'  and  says, 
that  *'  a  family  of  these  foreigners  still  remaininij;, 
surnamed  Greachach,  or  Greek,  seems  to  strengtbea 
history.*'  Sir  Thomas  Tailyour,  Bart.,  who  waa 
created  Baron  Headfort  in  1760,  and  Viscount  Head- 
fort  in  1762,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Bective,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  in  1766.  His  son, 
Thomas,  2d  Earl  of  Bective,  was  made  Marquis  of 
Headfort  in  1800. — This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath;  but  is  abbey-land,  and  tithe-free,  and  has 
neither  church  nor  ch^pel-of-ease.  Its  Protestant 
inhabitants  attend  the  churches  of  Kilmessan  and 
Trim.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  between  500  and  600;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Navan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  27,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  638;  and  a  hedge- 
school  at  Robinstown  had  on  its  books  21  boys  and 
19  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £1 U 
5s.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys* 
school  and  a  girls'  school,  at  which  an  attendance 
was  expected  of  100  boys  and  50  girls. 

BECTIVE-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  .parish  of 
Balsoon,  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  western  margin  of  the  bar- 
ony, and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  opposite 
the  parish  of  Bective ;  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
a  bridge  which  carries  across  into  that  parish  the 
road  from  Ratoath  toward  Athboy.  The  village 
has  a  poor  appearance,  and  assorts  ill  with  the  or- 
nate country  in  which  it  lies.  Fairs  are  held  otk 
May  16  and  Nov.  1.  Pop.,  in  4831,  142.  Houses  2a 

BEELEEK.     See  Belleek. 

BEERHAVEN.     See  Berehaten. 

BEG  (Lough),  an  expansion  of  the  Lower  Bann, 
between  the  barony  of  Toome  in  co.  Antrim,  and 
the  baronv  of  LoughinshoHn,  co.  Londonderrc, 
Ulster.  It  commences  about  a  mile  below  the 
river's  exit  from  Lough  Neagh,  and  extends -4  or -41 
miles  to  the  north.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
1}  mile;  and  its  mean  breadth  between  4  and  6 
furlongs.     It  contains  several  islets. 

BEG  (Lough\  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Ballin- 
derry,  barony  ot  .Upper  Massarene,  co.  AjitrioB, 
Ulster.  A  name  by  which  it  is  more  generally 
known  is  Portmore  :  see  that  article. 

BEG-ERY,  or  Beo-Erin,  an  island  in  Wexford 
Harbour,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  lies  about  !^ 
mile  west  of  the  north  side  of  the  harbour's  entraaoe, 
less  than  half-a-mile  south  of  .the  nearest  part4>f  .the 
harbour's  north  shore,  and  3^  miles  north- east ef  the 
town  of  Wexford.  Its  length  is  about  I^  mile.  The 
name  Beg- Ery  is  a  corruption  of  Beg-£rin^  and  the 
latter  signifies  *  Little  Ireland.' 

BEGGAR'S-BRIDG£,^r  Rocbport-Brxdob,  • 
■village  in  the  .parish  of  Castlelost,  baronv  of  £artal- 
lagh,  CO.  Westmeatb,  Leinster.  Jt  stands  on  a  small 
tributary  or  bead-stream  <of  the  Bovne,  and  -on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Galvvay,  2|  miles  north.«ast  of 
Tyrrel's  Pass,  and  7|  south-west  by  west  .of  Kinne- 
gad.  Beggar's-Bridge  is  the  original  and  pqpular 
name,  and  Roch fort- Bridge  is  the  would-be  and  .re- 
fined name ;  and  the  former  is  said  to  have  ariien 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  bridge  across  theetreaoi 
was  built  with  money  found  on  the  person  4>f  a. pau- 
per who  died  in  the  village,  or  on  its  site.  Area,  32 
acres.   Pop., in  1831,  171; in  1841,417.   Hou8e869. 

3EGGAR'S.BUSH,  a  yillage  in  the  parish  of 
Donny brook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Area,  U7  acres.  Pqp.,  in  1841,  855.  Houses  ICB. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, or  in  other  pursuits  than  agriculture;  and  109 
families  are  supported  by  either  vested  means,  pro- 
fessions, or  the  direction  of  labour. 
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BEG-INNIS.  an  isle  in  the  middle  of  tke  iwund 
on  the  north  side  of  Valencia  Island,  barony  of  Irer- 
agh,  CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  lies  within  about  a 
cable's-length  of  both  Valencia  Island  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Iveragffa;  and,  in  consequence,  forms  both 
an  obstruction  and  a  cover  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
entrance  of  Valencia  Harbour.  Ita  circumference  is 
little,  if  any  more,  than  2  miles.     See  Valencia. 

BEG-OF-R  ATH.  a  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Tml- 
laghallen,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  128. 

BEHAGH.     SeeBEAGH. 

BEHAGHS.     SeeBEAGH. 

BEHEENA  (The),  a  rivulet  of  th€  baroay  of 
llagonihy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Paps  of 
Knocksrone,  runs  4  miles  northward  to  a  confluence 
with  the  Awineeghrea,  near  the  transit  of  the  mail- 
road  from  Killarney,  and  eventually^  after  a  3  miles* 
westward  course,  nnds  its  way  into  the  Flesk. 

BEHEENA  AND  RATHBEG,  a  cor^oint  bog,  or 
two  denominations  in  a  large  though  interrupted  ex- 
f  anse  of  bog,  in  the  barony  of  Magonihv,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  portion  of  the  morass  called  Beheena 
and  Rathbeg,  commences  6^  miles  east-south-east 
of  Killarney,  and  extends  from  the  Awineeghrea  by 
the  mail-coach  road  to  the  Awnascartan.  Area, 
4,422  English  acres.  I'he  general  elevation  is  about 
^50  feet;  and  the  elevation  of  the  Beheena  vale  is 
about  100  feet  less.  "  This  bog,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo, 
*'  is  exceedingly  irregular,  shallow  moory  banks  and 
deep  cuts  being  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 
It  abundantly  shows  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at 
draining  bog  through  its  own  substance ;  for  though 
the  bottom  is  an  open  stone  brash,  or  rough  gravel 
and  boulders,  yet  the  deep  cutting  stream  from 
Glanafrehame  is  50  feet  below  the  level,  and  yet 
within  a  very  few  yards  of  some  deep  patches  of 
bog.  The  bank  of  Rathnnore  on  the  north  nde  is 
an  aluminous  sandstone  shiver,  decomposing  into  a 
poachii^  clay :  a  similar  rock  is  prettv  general  be- 
tween the  clay  slate  of  Slieve  Laughar,  and  the 
rubble  slate  of  the  roountaia.  No  limestone  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  are  strong  indications 
of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Beheenagh ;  and  I  think 
that  between  that  river  and  the  Awineeghrea  it 
might  be  tried  for  with  a  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,842  53.  5d. 

BE  KAN.     See  Bkcan. 

BE  LAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Ballytore,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  1; 
are:i,  1,198  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  286.  Houses  52. 
The  surface  is  low;  consists  chiefly  of  light  land, 
worth  about  2Gs.  per  plantation  acre ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Ross.  Belaa- 
cattle  was  the  residence  of  Pieice  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century;  and  was  afterwards 
<lomolished  by  Oliver  CromwelL  Edward  Stratford^ 
r«q  ,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborou^h,  por- 
Hi.i>e(i  the  Belan  estate  from  Lord  Fitzhardmg;  he 
sutfi'jed  in  the  disasters  under  the  reign  of  James 
11 ,  and  was  an  active  agent  in  effecting  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  at  Belan 
Kinp  William  III.  Belan-house,  the  present  noble 
inaHsion  of  his  descendants,  was  built  about  the 
year  1 743,  by  John,  first  Earl  of  Aldborough,  after 
a  (le-ign  by  the  painter  and  architect  Bindon.  It 
stands  on  low  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Bolton  hill, 
inuue(HateIy  adjacent  to  the  Dublin  and  Ross  high- 
way ;  and  is  a  spacious,  plain  pile,  massive  in  struc- 
ture, imposing  in  appearance,  yet  andistinguished  by 
'.'jther  beauty  of  architecture  or  elegance  of  interior. 
The  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erectioa,  it  was 
e.-teenied  the  finest  auinsion  in  Ireland,  strikingly 


illustrates  the  improvement  which  has  occurred  in 
national  taste  ibr  embellished  domestic  architecture. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Timolin,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See  Timoliit. 
Tithe  composition,  jE102  IOs.  Other  statistics  are 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  benefice. 

BEL  AN  AG  ARE,  or  Bellanagare,  a  village  ia 
the  parish  of  Kilcorkey,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co. 
Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Ballina,  2  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  Frenchpark,  and  6  north-west  of  Tulsk.  lu 
1832,  it  consisted  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  one 
house  of  three  stories,  11  of  two  stories,  and  a  score 
or  upwards  of  straggling  cabins.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  slated  with  laminae  of  sandstone, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bears  an  inscription, 
intimating  that  it  was  founded  by  O'Conor  Don  in 
1819.  The  large  houses  have  a  decayed  appearance ; 
and  the  whole  village  seems  unimproving  and  almost 
desolate.  Th«  roads  leading  out  from  it  are  shaded, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  bv  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows. Belanagare-house,  an  old  and  now  ruined  resi- 
dence of  the  ancestors  of  O'Conor  Don,  lifts  its  tall 
chimneys  and  its  numerous  gables  amon^  lofty  sur- 
rounding trees.  It  was  an  irregular  edifice,  and  is 
still  roofed,  substantial  in  masonry,  and  capable  of 
aheltering  some  labourers  and  dependents  in  its  de- 
cayed apartmenU.  A  new  house,  in  the  lodge  style, 
was  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  by  O'Conor  Don.  Area 
of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  209. 
Houses  33. 

BELCARRA,  or  Balcarba,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Drummonaghan,  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road  between  Dublin 
and  Westport,  4  miles  south-east  of  Castlebar.  and 
9  north-west  of  Hollymount.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
parish-church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  free- 
school,  and  two  pay-schoob.  The  cabins  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  vicinity  are  generally  of  a  wretched 
description ;  the  pasture  fields  are  broken  bv  masses 
of  protruding  rocic;  and  the  village  grounds  are  in- 
terspersed with  tracts  or  patches  of  bog.  Pop.  of 
the  village  returned  with  the  parish. 

BELCLARE,  or  Ci^are-Tuam,  a  parish  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clare,  2}  miles 
south- south- west  of  Tuam,  co.  Galway,  Counaught. 
It  consists  of  a  main  body  and  detached  districts, — 
the  latter  situated  a  little  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. Length  of  the  main  body,  3^  miles,  breadth, 
2.  Area  of  the  whole,  7,847  acres,  35  perches; 
of  the  detached  districts,  2,133  acres,  13  perches. 
The  surface,  though  partially  relieved  by  swell  and 
woodland,  is  prevailingly  flat  and  tame  ;  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  second-rate  land ;  is  washed  on  the 
east  by  the  Clare  rivulet,  and  touched  by  the  ^oad  from 
Tuam  to  Galwav ;  and  is,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  over- 
flown in  winter  by  the  turloughs  which  so  strikingly 
characterize  the  Clare  river's  vallev.  The  village 
of  Clare -Tuam  straggles  alon^  the  public  road, 
amidst  the  caprices  and  expansions  of  the  stream, 
and  looks  at  times  as  if  almost  the  *  di^ecta  mem- 
bra*  of  a  deluged  town,  floating  on  a  little  world  of 
waters.  Some  ruins,  grain-mills,  and  other  appli- 
ances of  scenery  and  stir,  fail  to  relieve  the  place 
from  an  aspect  of  comparative  desolation.  The 
other  hamlets  are  7  or  8  in  number ;  and  the  princi- 
pal seats  are  New-Garden,  Thomastown,  Currow- 
beg,  Cahir-lough,  Sylaun,  and  Woodquay.— This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tuam,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  See  Tcam.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £117  10s. ;  glebe,  £3  Ss.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £117  10s.,  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of  Tuam 
cathedraL     Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Clare- 
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Tuam  and  Woodquay,  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively  about  80O  and  300;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  Cor- 
rofin  chapel  in  Kilmocrean.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  14,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,532;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  at  Woodquay  and 
Currowbeg,  haid  on  their  books  148  boys  and  21 
girls. 

BELCOO,  a  village  on  the  western  mai^n  of  the 
barony  of  Olenawley,  and  of  the  county  of  Ferman- 
agh, Ulster.  It  stands  9  miles  west-south-west  of 
Enniskillen,  on  the  road  thence  to  Manor-E[aroilton. 
Its  site  is  on  the  neck  of  land,  half-a-mile  broad, 
which  separates  the  Upper  and  Lower  Loughs 
Macnean  ;  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  which 
conveys  the  superfluent  waters  of  the  upper  lake  to 
the  lower.  A  bridge  at  the  place  carries  over  the 
highway  to  the  northern  comer,  or  extremity  of  the 
northern  projection  of  co.  Cavan.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  5,  June  5,  August  5,  Oct.  6,  and  Nov.  26. 
*'  Here,"  says  Carlisle,  **  is  the  celebrated  well  called 
Davugh  Phadric."    Pop.  not  specially  returned, 

BELDARIO.     See  Baldario. 

BELEEK.     See  Bellbek. 

BELFAST  (Lower),  b  barony  in  the  lonth. 
east  of  CO.  Antrun,  Ulster.  It  forms  an  irregular 
oblong,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west; 
but  is  deeply  and  broadly  indented  on  the  south-east 
side  by  the  countv  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  baronies  of 
Antrim  and  Glenarm;  on  the  north-east,  by  the 
North  Channel;  on  the  southrcast,  by  Belfast  Lough, 
and  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfei^s ;  and 
on  the  south-west,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Bei- 
rut. Its  greatest  length  is  about  16  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  measured  over  a  wing  of  the  Car- 
rickfergus  intersection,  is  8| ;  and  its  area  is  56,093 
acres.  It  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballv- 
martin,  Shankhill,  and  Templepatrick ;  the  whole 
of  the  granges  of  Bally  water,  Ballyrobert,  and 
Molusk ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bally- 
linney,  Ballinure,  Carnmonev,  Inver,  Island- Magee, 
Kilroot,  Raloo.  and  Teroplecorran.  Its  principal 
villages — for  there  is  no  town— are  Ballinure,  Bal- 
lycarry,  Cammone^,  White -Abbey,  Whitehouse, 
Glynn,  and  part  of  Ballyclare,  and  Lame.  Lough 
Lame,  a  landlocked  and  elonpted  sea-bay  so  deeply 
indents  the  north-east  end  of  the  barony,  as  almost 
to  insulate  the  district  of  Island-Magee.  The  Six- 
mile- Water  and  the  Lame  river,  trace  most  of  the 
north-west  boundary,  the  latter  to  Lough  Lame, 
and  the  former  on  its  way  to  Lough  Neagh.  The 
Three-mile- Water,  which  enten  Belfast  Lough  near 
White- Abbey,  is  the  principal  stream  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  barony.  The  surfiuse  of  the  country, 
though  replete  with  character,  romance,  and  beauty, 
is  sufficiently  described  in  our  article  on  the  county. 
See  Antrim.  Its  grand  features  are  the  belt  of 
luxuriant  and  decorated  plain  along  Belfost  Lough 
and  the  North  Channel ;  the  splendid,  precipitous, 
and  towering  ridge  which  forms  the  rim  or  outer  edge 
of  the  great  trappean  tableau  of  the  county ;  and  the 
tumulated  and  undulating  descent  of  the  north-west 
side  to  the  edge  of  the  Six-mile- Water.  The  an- 
nual valuation  of  the  barony,  under  the  Poor-law 
act,  is  £41,116  2s.  lid. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under 
the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  1840  and  1841,  were  re- 
spectively X2,827  9s.  Id.,  and  £2,840  I  Is.  8d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  23,935;  in  1841,  24,867.  Houses  4,292. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,573 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,654 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
395.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  woo  could 
read  and  write,  5,843 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,876;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,916, 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 


and  write,  3,961 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
5,097 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,398. 

BELFAST  (Upper),  a  barony  on  the  south-east 
border,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity, of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  nearly 
oblong  in  outline ;  and  extends  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Lower 
Bel&st;  on  the  east,  by  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough 
and  by  the  river  Lagan,  which  separate  it  from  the 
county  of  Down;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Massarene.  Its  area  is  35,898  acres, — of 
which  63  acres  are  tideway.  It  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Bally  martin,  Shankhill,  Derryaghv,  Drum- 
beg,  Lambeg,  and  Templepatrick.  Its  only  town, 
and  the  seat  of  about  four-fifths  of  its  popuUition,  is 
Belfast;  and  its  principal  vilhiges  are  Dunmurry, 
Springfield,  Templepatrick,  and  Lambeg.  Its  chief 
features  are  the  exquisite  valley  of  the  Lagan,  the 
rich  and  beautiful  piece  of  low  ground  around  the 
town  of  Belfast  and  the  head  of  BelfiMt  Lough,  and 
the  lofty  and  picturesquely  outlined  ridge  of  hills 
which  screens  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  whose 
summit  or  watershed  forms  the  boundary  with  Mas- 
sarene. Annual  valuation  under  the  Poor-law  act, 
£139,333  15s.  lOd. ;  sums  levied  under  the  grand 
warrants  of  Spring  1840  and  1841,  respectively 
£7.150  Is.  lid.,  and  £6,769  18s.  3d.  The  Census 
of  1841  detaches  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  exhibits  it 
as  a  separate  district  from  the  barony.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  67,020.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, in  1831,  13,733;  in  1841,  16.762.  Houses 
2,646.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,422;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,180;  in  other 
pursuits,  309.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,980 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,897;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  983.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,836 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  8,569;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,511. 

BELFAST  LOUGH,  or  Cabriceferous  Bat, 
a  large  and  beautiful  marine  inlet  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim  and  Down,  Ulster.  It  looks  out 
upon  the  North  Channel,  opposite  the  Rhinns  of 
Galloway  in  Scotland;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
entering  either  between  Black  Head  in  Antrim  and 
Nout  Head  in  Down,  or  between  White  Head  in 
Antrim  and  Salt-Hill  Point  in  Down.  The  two 
headlands  on  the  Antrim  shore,  and  also  the  two  on 
the  Down  shore,  are  respectively  2}  miles  asunder. 
The  width  of  the  exterior  entrance  is  nearly  Jk 
miles ;  and  of  the  interior,  about  5  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  White  Head  or  from  the  line  between  it 
and  Salt-Hill  Point,  to  the  head  of  the  Lough,  or 
the  embouchure  of  the  river  Lagan,  is  12^  miles. 
The  width,  opposite  Gray's  Point,  4J  miles  up  from 
the  interior  entrance,  contracts  to  a  little  upwards  of 
24  miles,  and  this  width  is  maintained  with  little 
diminution  to  verv  near  the  head  of  the  Lough.  The 
direction  of  the  bay  upward,  b,  in  a  general  view, 
south-west;  but,  over  the  last  5  miles,  it  gently 
curves  so  as  to  terminate  nearly  due  south.  The 
bay  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vinderius  of  Ptoleinjr.  Its 
scenery,  on  both  shores,  and  from  head  to  root,  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  An  illiberal  or  prejudiced 
stranger,  who  enters  Ireland  by  sailing  up  to  Belfast, 
is  confounded  by  the  brilliance  of  both  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  features,  and  is  liable  under  the 
rebound  of  feeling,  to  imagine  that  all  he  has  ever 
heard  of  Ireland's  bogs  and  poverty  is  a  jest,  and  that 
he  is  entering  one  of  the  most  charming  and  opulent 
countries  in  the  world.  Elegant  mansions,  neat 
villas,  fine  plantations,  verdant  parks,  luxuriant 
fields,  smiling  villages,  and  a  great  provincial  metro* 
polls,  occupy  the  immediate  ihores ;  green  bilk  frilled 
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with  hedf^e-rows  and  cheqvered  witb  wood,  roll 
backward  in  great  variety  of  outline  and  in  fine  per- 
spective on  the  side  of  Down;  and  the  romantic 
cVitTri  and  bold  high  hills  of  the  frontier  line  of  the 
great  array  of  northern  basalt,  tower  up  to  a  sky-line 
along  the  Antrim  side,  and  rise  behind  Belfast  to  an 
altitude  of  1,567  feet  above  seaUevel.  The  chief 
seats  of  population  on  the  shore,  additional  to  Bel- 
fast, arc  Oarrickfergus,  4  miles  vp  irom  Whitehead, 
— Bangor,  2  miles  up  from  Salt-HiU  Point, — and 
Hollywood,  6  miles  up  from  Bangor. 

The  Lough  is  so  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds 
by  the  heights  on  the  west  and  the  north-west,  as 
almost  always  to  enjov  a  comparative  calm.  The 
pool  of  Gartroore,  1  mile  from  Hollywood,  nearly  2 
from  the  Antrim  shore,  and  about  4^  from  Carrick- 
fergus,  affords  excellent  anchorage ;  and  vessels  can 
here  ride  afloat  at  low  water,  even  within  a  cable's 
length  of  banks  which  are  then  dry,  and  which  be- 
come covered  by  the  tide.  The  cud  channel  from 
this  point  to  the  quays  «f  Belfast,  was  winding,  in- 
tricate, minutelv  indicated  by  buoys,  and  artificially 
maintained  at  13  feet  depth  of  water  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Ballast  Board.  But,  in  1840,  a  cut  or  new 
channel  was  opened,  which,  besides  being  straighter, 
shorter,  and  more  practicable,  avoids  two  of  the  most 
ditricult  sinuosities  of  the  old  channeL  This  cut  is 
about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  oommeoces  at  the  reach 
below  the  Mile- Water,  and  extends  to  the  entrance 
of  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  it  has  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  low- 
water,  and  of  21  feet  at  high-water,  of  averaffe  tides; 
it  was  executed  by  contract,  at  the  cost  of  £40,000; 
and  it  enables  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  to 
reach  the  lower  quays  in  an^  state  of  even  ebb-tide. 
In  1841,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  parliament  to  em- 
power the  Ballast  Board  to  conduct  a  series  of  iaa* 
provements  in  continuation  of  the  noble  change 
effected  by  the  new  cut;  and,  amonff  the  severid 
measures  contemplated,  were  the  widening  of  the 
quays  of  Belfast  harbour  from  Ritchie's  Wharf  to 
the  site  of  the  old  lot\g  bridge  across  the  Lagan,  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  m  front  of  the  present 
wbarves,  and  the  filling  up  of  private  docks  at  right 
angles  of  the  river. 

BELFAST,  or  Shankhill,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  but  chieily  in  that  of  Up- 
per Belfast,  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  town  of  Bel- 
fast, in  the  old  or  strict  sense  of  that  name,  stands  in 
the  Upper  Belfast  section,  but,  jointly  with  the  oo. 
Down  suburb  of  BallyoiacareU,  ia  exhibited  in  the 
Census  of  1841  as  a  separate  territory.  Length, 
9\  English  miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  exclusive  of 
the  town,  18,263  acres, — of  which  1,148  acres  are 
in  Lower  Bel£sst  The  Censui  of  1831  does  not 
notice  the  Lower  Belfost  section.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  exclusive  of  the  town,  in  1881,  7.AS2;  in 
1841,  10,152.  Houses,  1,158.  Pop.  of  the  Lower 
Belfast  section,  in  1841,  239.  Houses  43.  The 
length  we  have  stated  includes  two  narrow  strips  at 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  main 
body,  the  deduction  of  which  would  leave  a  length 
of  only  about  6  English  miles.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  are  those  of  the  barony;  and  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  our  account 
of  the  town.  About  3,000  acres  are  mountainous 
wa«ite  or  scanty  pasture;  and  about  12XXX) are  arable 
land,  worth,  on  the  average,  40s.  per  acre.  But  in 
consequence  partly  of  enhanced  value  in  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  town,  and  of  great  natural 
diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  Mil,  the  land  of  the 
parish  varies  from  5s.  to  £S  per  Irish  acre.  Mount 
Davis,  on  the  western  border,  has  an  altitude  of 
l,5tj7  feet.  The  principal  seats  on  the  south-west 
are  Glenville  and  Suffolk  ;  ia  the  interior,  are  Wil- 
lowbank,  Beechmount,  Springfield,  Glen  vale,  Olen- 


bank,  Everton,  Ballysillin,  Eglantine  Hil],  Brook- 
vale,  Ardoyne,  and  Springville;  on  the  Lagan,  are 
Lakefield,  Lismoyne,  Malone,  Maryville,  and  Or- 
meau;  and  on  Belfast  Lough,  are  Greenmount, 
Jennymount,  Grove,  Skegoneill,  Seaview,  Fort- 
William,  Mount-Vernon,  Low-wood,  Parkmount, 
and  Greencastle.  Shankhill  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  parochial  place  of  worship;  but  is  now  an 
obscure  locality,  some  distance  north-west  of  Bel- 
fast. But  exactly  the  same  reason  which  has  occa- 
sioiied  the  comparatively  modern,  but  intrinsically 
great  and  steadily  prosperous  town  to  eclipse  Shank- 
hill in  giving  name  to  the  parish,  should  occasion  it 
to  eclipse  the  almost  equally  obscure  hamlet  of  Con- 
nor, in  giving  name  to  the  diocese,  and  the  decayed 
and  unimportant  town  of  Antrim  in  giving  name  to 
the  county. 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£350;  glebe,  £114.  Gross  income,  £504;  nett, 
£431  8s.  6d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  DonegaL 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £600,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  patron.  Two  curates  are 
employed, — the  senior,  at  a  stipend  of  £74*  and  the 
surplice  fees,  amounting  to  £40, — and  the  junior,  at 
a  stipend  of  £30  from  the  vicar,  and  £20  from  the 
senior  curate.  The  parish-church  is  situated  in 
Donegal-street,  Belfast,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Anne's  church ;  and  it  was  built  in  1784,  at 
the  cost  of  £10,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Donegal.  Sittings  1,000;  attend- 
ance, from  800  to  1,000.  The  perpetual  curacy  of 
Upper  Falls  is  within  the  parish ;  iu  church,  usually 
called  St  George's,  is  in  the  town ;  and  its  incum- 
bent is  the  parochial  senior  curate.  See  Faulo 
(Upper).  A  third  place  of  worship  connected  with 
the  Establishment  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  Belfast 
Royal  Academical  Institution ;  it  was  completed  in 
1833,  at  the  cost  of  £4,100,  of  which  £2,500  was 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  raised  by  private  subscriptions;  and  it 
is  capable  of  containing  1,100  free  sittings.  Attend- 
ance, from  300  to  upwards  of  800.  One  of  the 
parochial  curates  officiates  every  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  House  of  Correction.  In  1834,  there  were  11 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses;  that  in  Fisherwick 
Place  was  attended  by  1,500;  that  in  South  College- 
street,  by  100;  that  in  Dublin  Road,  by  275;  that 
in  Alfred-street,  by  225;  Dr.  Hanna's,  by  1,200; 
Mr.  Wilson's,  by  300;  Dr.  Cooke's,  by  1,400;  Dr. 
Bryce's,  by  150;  Mr.  Bellis*,  by  100;  Mr.  Bruce's. 
by  250;  and  Mr.  Porter's,  by  400.  In  1834,  there 
were  5  meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dissenters,  not 
Presbyterians;  the  Quakers'  was  attended  by  180; 
the  Independents',  by  300;  the  Methodists',  in  Tork- 
street,  by  300;  the  Methodists',  in  Rees  Court,  by 
150;  and  the  Methodists',  in  Donegal-square,  by  725. 
In  1834,  there  were  4  Roman  Catholic  chapels :  the 
old  chapel  was  attended  by  1^500;  the  new  chapel,  by 
from  2,000  to  4,000;  Greencastle  chapel,  by  175;  and 
Hanastown  chapel,  by  350.  The  new  chapel,  situated 
in  Donegal-street,  is  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dio.  of  Down  and  Connor,  and, 
jointly  with  the  old  chapel  and  Greencastle  chapel, 
has  5  officiates ;  and  the  Hanastown  chapel  is  united, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the 
chapels  of  the  parish  of  Derryaghy.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  17.942  members  and  ad- 
herents of  the  EsUblished  church,  25,039  Presbv- 
terians,  1,265  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  22,078 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1834,  Christ- church  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  524  boys  and  423  girls;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  in  Donegal-street 
had  643  boys  and  402  girls ;  and  88  daily  schoob 
had  3,587  boys  and  2,773  girls.    One  of  the  tchooli 
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returned  as  dally  schools,  was  the  Belfast  Royal 
Academical  Institution;  one  was  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demy; one  was  the  Academy  kept  bv  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Orolly  ;  one  was  the  Brown-street  school,  supported 
by  salaries  of  aggregately  £117  from  subscription  ; 
one  was  the  Poor-house  school,  salaried  with  £25 
to  the  master,  and  £20  to  the  mistress ;  two  were 
National  schools,  supported  with  respectively  £60 
and  £70  from  the  Board,  and  £74  and  £20  from 
subscription;  one  was  the  parish-church  school, 
wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  one 
was  a  free-school,  whose  master  and  mistress  had 
salaries  of  respectively  £40  and  £30 ;  one  was  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  the 
Committee  ;  one  was  a  London  Hibernian  Society's 
school ;  one  was  a  London  Hibernian  Ladies'  Society's 
school ;  one  was  an  infant-school ;  one  was  a  draw- 
ing-school ;  5  were  classical  schools ;  15  were  board- 
ing schools,  chiefly  for  young  ladies,  and  with  day 
classes  ;  and  the  remainder  were  miscellaneous  ele- 
mentary schools,  supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840, 
the  National  Beard  had  male  and  female  schools  in 
Donegal-street  and  Frederick-street ;  female  schools 
in  Castle-street  and  May-street ;  an  infant-school  in 
Frederick-street ;  and  mixed  schools  in  Fountain- 
street,  Townsend-street,  Malone,  Edenderry,  Spring- 
field, Ligioniel,  and  Upper  Falls  ;  and  they  granted 
£149  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cave-HilL 

BELFAST, 

A  sea-port  and  market  town,  a  borough,  a  seat  of 
extensive  trade  and  manufacture,  the  capital  of 
Ulster,  and  the  *  Modem  Athens '  of  Ireland,  stands 
at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  B  miles  80uth>west  by  south  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  13  south-east  of  Antrim,  46  south-east  by 
south  of  Coleraine,  69  south-east  by  east  of  London- 
derry, 75  east-north-east  of  Enniskillen,  30  north- 
east of  Armagh,  and  80  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  It 
is  the  fourth  town  of  the  kingdom  in  amount  of  popu- 
lation ;  the  third  in  extent  of  edificed  area,  and  in 
aggregate  value  of  general  trade  ;  the  second  in  com- 
parative regularity  and  beauty ;  the  first  in  propor- 
tionate  spirit,  though  only  the  second  in  actual  ap- 
pliances, of  literature  and  science ;  and  ineomparably 
the  first  in  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Site  and  Environs.'] — About  one-half  of  the  town 
stands  above,  and  the  other  half  below,  the  debouch 
of  the  Lagan  into  Belfast  Lough.  Most  of  the 
upper  half  is  opposite  a  bold  eastward  bend  of  the 
stream,  and  does  not  press  down  to  its  margin,  but 
is  winged  with  town  parks  and  ornamental  and  open 
grounds.  The  lower  half  goes  compactly  and  crowd- 
edly  down  to  the  wat€r,  and  terminates  along  its 
edge  in  quays:,  wharves,  docks,  storehouses,  ware- 
houses, workshops,  and  all  the  thickly  packed  and 
squeezing  appliances  of  busy  and  multitudinous 
traffic.  Most  of  the  entire  site  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  all  the  site  of  its  large  Downshire  suburb  of  Bally- 
macarett,  is  low,  flat,  and  alluvial ;  and  appears  to 
have  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  conquered  from 
the  dominion  of  the  tide.  The  lowness  and  flatness  of 
the  site,  the  compactness  and  regularity  of  the  street 
alignment,  and  the  very  scanty  presence  of  either 
tower,  dome,  or  other  high  and  large  architecture 
overtopping  the  aggregate  mass  of  houses,  render  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  town,  from  nearly  all  vantage- 
grounds,  except  such  as  reveal  it  in  a  bird's-eye  view, 
remarkably  tame  and  unpromising,  and  make  it  seem 
almost  like  a  huge  field  of  common  roofs  and  chim- 
neys, or  a  great  level  expanse  of  fantastically  con- 
structed brick-kilns.     But,  seen  up  the  Lough  at 


night,  it  looks  like  a  focus  and  divergence  of  light 
and  life  amidst  a  world  of  darkness ;  and,  seen  from 
adjacent  high  grounds  by  day,  it  appears  a  vast, 
orderly,  tasteful  assemblage  of  uniform  streets,  neat 
large  houses,  pretending  mansions,  and  bulky  abodes 
of  manufacture  and  traffic.  Among  tolerable  or  good 
views,  not  strictly  of  the  bird's-eye  kind,  one  from 
Turf  Lodge  is  particularly  fine,  highly  picturesque, 
and  in  certain  states  of  shade  and  sunshine  almost 
thrilling:  the  Lagan  makes  its  meandering  sweep 
to  the  right,  cottages  smile,  animated  nature  exults, 
and  trees  tuft  the  green  fields  on  the  foreground; 
the  head  of  the  Lough,  streaked  with  the  smoke  of 
steamers,  dotted  with  the  white  canvass  of  sailing 
craft,  and  conveying  the  eye  to  a  profusion  of  shrub- 
beries, groves,  and  villas,  and  to  the  large  and  hand- 
some outline  of  the  Countv  Lunatic  Asylum,  expands 
on  the  right  of  the  middle  ground ;  the  crowded 
harbour,  with  its  little  forest  of  masts,  and  the  dense 
and  large  phalanx  of  houses,  bristled  over  with  chim- 
neys as  if  with  spears,  and  sending  up  tower  and 
lofty  stalk-like  ensigns  of  ambition,  expand  on  the 
left  of  the  middle  ground ;  and  a  chain  of  boldly 
acclivitotts  hills,  flowing,  yet  broken  in  outline,  ex- 
quisitely  diversified  in  dress  and  contour,  and  so  in- 
tersected bv  ravine  and  depression  as  to  seem  almost 
an  arrav  of  separate  summits,  starts  speedilv  up  in 
the  bacfkground,  partly  to  cut  an  undulated  sky-line, 
and  partly  to  blend  with  a  far-away  and  filmy  per- 
spective. 

The  environs  of  the  town,  both  immediate  and 
more  remote,  abound  in  the  amenities  of  landscape, 
and  blend.  In  extended  views,  with  a  great  variety  ot 
such  features  and  groupings  as  belong  strictly  to  the 
beautiful,  and  yet  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grand. 
Davis  Mountain,  overhanging  the  town  at  an  altitude 
of  1,567  feet, — the  Cave- Hill,  rising  up  with  alter- 
nately intricate  and  mural  acclivity,  a  little  below  the 
town,  to  the  height  of  1 ,064  feet, — the  gorgeous  sheet, 
and  the  green  and  golden  edgings  of  the  Lough, — 
and  the  rolling  surface,  the  graceful  curves,  and  the 
ornate  and  luscious  beauty  of  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
Downshire, — enter  into  the  composition  of  almost 
every  scene.  Even  the  rich,  luxuriant,  and  villa- 
studded  valley  of  the  Lagan,  possesses  such  natural 
variegations  of  surface,  and  artificial  embellishments 
from  wood  and  demesne,  as  to  present,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  a  number  of  very  pleasing  close  land- 
scapes. The  far-away  view  from  the  summits  of 
Davis  and  Cave-Hill  is  one  of  the  finest  panoramas 
in  the  three  kingdoms, — inferior  to  many  in  sublimity, 
in  magnificence,  or  even  in  extent,  but  equal  almost 
to  the  best  in  the  perfection  and  richness  of  its  com- 
position, and  in  the  soft  power  it  long  wields  over 
the  imagination  through  the  medium  of  the  memory : 
it  includes  the  whole  basin  of  Belfast  Lough  and 
lower  vale  of  the  Lagan,  the  inland  sea  and  the 
shores  of  Lough  Ncagb,  much  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  grand  and  lofty  sea-board  of  co.  Antrim,  a  large 
part  of  Downshire,  with  the  blue  and  cloud- wreathed 
summits  of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  a  great  ex- 
panse of  the  Irish  sea  and  the  North  channel,  fringed 
on  the  horizon  with  the  heights  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

and  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland The 

immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  rich  in  gardens, 
parks,  mansions,  villas,  rural  resorts,  romantic  ham- 
lets, sea-bathing  retreats,  the  whitened  fields  and 
neat  houses  of  linen-bleachers,  and  other  attractive 
objects.  Among  the  multitude  of  pleasant  and  orna- 
mental seats  are  Ormeau,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
Bel  voir.  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart,  and  Purdysbum, 
Narcissus  Butt,  Esq.,  Belvidere,  New  Grove,  and 
Edenderry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lagan, — near  the 
last  of  which  are  the  well-known  Giant's  Ring  and 
Druidical  Altar;   Beechmount,  Ballymurphy,  Ma- 
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lone-bouse,  Lismoyne,  LaVefield,  Ballydrane,  and 
almost  a  crowd  of  others,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lagan;  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
DoviTi  and  Connor,  Mount  Pottinget,  Orangefield, 
Belmount,  Castlehill,  Hollywood-house,  and  Bally- 
manack,  on  the  Downshire  side  of  Belfast  Lough  ; 
and  Greenraount,  Jennymount,  Seaview,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Mount  Vernon,  Low  Wood,  Parkroount,  and 
Whitehouse,  on  the  road  to  Carrickfergus.  **  The 
country  round  Belfast,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  **  is  extreaoe- 
ly  beautiful.  The  Lough  stretches  on  one  side,  and 
the  fine  and  tolerably  elevated  range  of  hills  which 
bound  it,  and  partly  encircle  the  town,  present  much 
betxuty  and  variety,  their  slopes  thickly  studded  with 
the  country  houses  of  the  merchants.  But  the  en- 
virons of  Belfast  are  seen  to  most  advantage  in  an 
excursion  to  CarriAfergus.  Choose  the  time  of  full 
tide  to  leave  Belfast  for  Carrickfergus,  and  no  one 
can  be  otherwise  than  delighted." 

Interior  Aspect.} — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  in  their 
new  and  splendid  work  on  Ireland,  say :  "  As  we 
drew  near  the  only  manufacturing  town  of  Ireland — 
alas  that  it  should  be  so! — its  peculiar  character  be- 
came apparent.  It  was  something  new  to  perceive, 
risitig  aboN'c  the  houses,  numerous  tall  and  thin 
chimneys  indicative  of  industry,  occupation,  com- 
merce, and  prosperity ;  the  volumes  of  smoke  that 
issued  from  them  giving  unquestionable  tokens  ef. 
full  employment ;  while  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean  re- 
moved at  once  all  idea  that  the  labour  was  unwhole- 
some, or  the  labourers  unhealthy.  The  pleasant 
and  cheering  impression  we  received  was  increased , 
as  we  trod  the  streets ;  there  was  so  Jiiuch  bustle ; 
such  an  *  aspect'  of  business;  a  total  absence  of  all 
suspicion  of  idleness  ;  such  unerring  evidence  of  am- 
ple, continual,  and  general  employment ;  so  many 
proofs  of  activity — results  of  past  and  anticipations 
of  future  success — that  the  contrast  between  this 
town  and  the  towns  of  the  south  startled  us,  mak- 
ing us  for  the  moment  believe  we  were  in  a  clean 
Manchester ;  where  hearty  breezes  swept  into  the 
neighbouring  sea  all  the  impurities  usuallv  insepar- 
able from  a  concourse  of  factories.  And  tnis  notion 
was  not  evanescent ;  it  remained  during  our  week's 
stay  ;  and  we  now  revert  to  it  with  exceeding  satis- 
faction, for  it  received  confirmation  by  our  sub-. 
sequent  examinations,  and  after*inquiries.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  healthiest  manufacturing  town  in 
the  kingdom :  although  densely  populated,  there  is 
far  less  wretchedness  in  its  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
about  its  suburbs,  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland;  the 
main  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  buiit;  it  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  public  edifices;  the  vicinity 
is  remarkably  picturesque  ;  the  .mountains  are  suffi- 
ciently near  to  produce  pictorial  effect,  and  the -open, 
ocean  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  quays.  The  situ- 
ation of  Belfa!»t,  therefore,  is  most  auspicious.  It  is 
a  new  town,  and  has  a  new  look.  It  is  an  improv- 
ing town,  end  signs  of  improvement,  recent  and 
proeressing,  are  everywhere  apparent." 

The  town,  exclusive  of  Ballymacarett,  and  of 
straggling  editiced  outskirts,  is  about  an  Irish  mile 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  very  nearly  half 
an  Irish  mile  in  mean  breadth.  Its  compactness  is 
so  preat,  and  its  configuration  of  outline  so  proxi- 
matfly  oblong,  that,  over  at  least  three-fourths  of  its 
lonpth,  the  dens<;ncss  of  town  is  nowhere  less  than 
half  a  statute  mile  in  breadth.  The  houses,  includ- 
ing even  a  large  number  of  the  public  buildings,  eon- 
»ii»t  of  brick  ;  but  tlicy  are,  in  general,  so  high,  so 
neat,  and  so  regular,  as  to  constitute  a  handsome 
urban-looking  town.  Entire  streets  are  composed 
o\  houses  of  one  heii^ht,  and  nearly  on  one  plan  ;  and 
iven  the  poorest  streets  disclose  the  squalidness  of 
ptnury  rather  in  back-courts  than  in  the  exterior 


front-line.  The  bouses  are  iieArly  all  in  the  London 
style  of  freedom  from  common  stairs ;  and  very  gen- 
erally  are  constructed  on  principles  of  pretension, 
and  affected  gentility  quite  disproportioned  ito  their 
hulk  and  value.  Such  accommodation  as  in  £din- 
l)urgh  is  found  in  one  floor  or  in  half-a-floor  of  a 
bouse  of  three  or  four  stories,  is  distributed  in  Bel- 
fast through  an  entire  three-story  house,  so  that 
one  large  private  building,  in  the  metropelis^f  Scot- 
land,  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  trom  three  to 
eight  three-story  bouses  in  the  metropolis  of  Ulster. 
Many  of  the  Belfast  houses,  in  consequence,  are  on  • 
scale  of  domestic  town  architecture  which  may  be  ex- 
pressively designated  the  shabby-genteel ;  yet  these 
line  chiefly  the  subordinate  and  more  sequestered 
streets,  and,  >in  spite  of  their  absurd  air  of  preten- 
sion, they  form  a  very  pleasing  substitute  ibr  the 
rows  and  crowds  of  thatched  cabins  which  so  freely 
abound  in  most  of  even  the  large  towns  of  Ireland. 
A  cabin  is  nearly  unknown  in  Belfast ;  and  houses 
so  spacious  and  elegant  as  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
majority  of  country  mansions,  are  not  only  ^lurner- 
ous,  but  compose  entire  streets. 

Donegal-souare,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  tborough&re  toward  Dublin,  is  a  noble 
quadrangle  of  about  200  yards  by  about  150. 
Two  streets,  each  nearly  half  a  statute  mile  long, 
and  mutually  parallel  over  their  whole  length,  run 
eastward  and  westward  on  a  line  with  its  north 
and  south  sides,  and  are  spacious  in  width,  and 
handsomely  edificed  with  private  houses.  The 
northern  one  of  these  streets  bears  successively 
westward  the  names  of  Chichester-street,  Donegal- 
square  North,  and  Wellington-place^  and  it  opens, 
at  the  west  end,  directly  opposite  the  middle  of  Bel- 
fast College.  The  square  or  quadrangle  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  College  stands  has  a  lacger  area,  and  a 
more  airy  aspect,  .than  Donegal- square ;  but,  though 
sumptuous  in  its  public  buildings,  is  irregularly  and 
but  partially  edificed.  Seven  or  eight  streets  of 
various  mdtb  and  character,  rectangularly  intersect 
the  two  great  streets  which  enclose  Donegal- 
square;  and,  in  most  instances,  they  are  prolonged 
both  northward  and  southward,  and  are  rectangu- 
larly intersected  by  subordinate  streets,  running 
parallel  with  Chichester-street  or  Wellington-place. 
Donegal-place  opens  from  the  middle  of  the  north 
side  of  Donegal-square,  and  runs  upwards  of  200 
yards  northward  in  a  very  spacious  and  handsomely 
edificed  street- line.  Hign-street  <!onunences  at  the 
north  end  of  Donegal-place ;  runs  in  a  very  gentle 
curve  000  yards  east-north-eastward  to  the  quays; 
is  airy,  wide,  and  of  imposing  aspect ;  and  makes 
amends  by  the  magnifijcence  of  its  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  by  its  cleanly  and  cheerful  appearance 
of  a  4>erfect  whirl  of  business,  for  some  irregularity 
in  its  alignment  and  architectural  structure.  Anne- 
street,  south  of  High-street,  and  somewhat  parallel 
with  it,  is  narrow  and  comparatively  choked,  but 
draws  attention  firom  the  orderly  bustle  of  its  abound- 
ing business.  Waring-street  and  Rosenoary-street 
form  a  continuous  line  north  of  the  High-street,  and 
almost  strictly  parallel  with  it;  and,  though  the 
Rosemary  part  is  narrow  and  confined»  the  Waring-^ 
street  part,  400  yards  long,  is  spacious,  and  pos- 
sesses, in  the  aggregate,  a  wholesale  business  char- 
acter. North-street,  rather  narrow  and  subordinate 
in  its  appearance,  runs  550  yards  north-westward 
from  the  junction  of  Waring-street  and  Rosemary; 
or,  more  properly,  from  the  north  end  of  a  neat, 
short,  spacious  business  street,  which  runs  south- 
ward thence  to  High -street.  Donegal- street  opens 
from  Waring-street  at  the  distance  of  only  the 
length  of  the  Old  Exchange  from  the  south-east  end 
of  North-street ;  runs  650 yards  north-north-westward 
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to  the  Infirmary ;  is  partly  uniform,  and  everywhere 
spacioas  and  interesting ;  and,  from  the  prevalence 
successively  of  splendid  shops,  showy  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  mansion-looking  houses  in  its  side-lines, 
may  be  said  to  have  first  a  business,  next  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  next  an  aristocratic  character.  York-street 
opens  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of 
Donegal-street ;  extends  in  airiness  and  great  width 
about  half  an  Irish  mile  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  north ;  and  is  at  first  uniformly  edificed  with 
large  fine  private  houses,  but  afterwards  subsides  in 
pretension,  and  is  but  partiallv  built.  North  Queen- 
street  runs  parallel  with  York-street,  from  the  head 
of  Donegal-street ;  but,  though  spacious,  is  not  all 
edificed,  and  has  a  various  character.  Frederick- 
street  runs  from  North  Queen-street  to  York- 
street,  and  falls  rectangularly  upon  the  latter  at  the 
distance  of  about  220  yards  from  Donegal-street ; 
Great  Patrick-street  continues  Frederick- street,  on 
•  straight  line  of  300  yards,  to  an  intersection 
with  James-street ;  and  both  are  spacious,  and  the 
latter  regular,  chiefly  private,  and  rather  hand- 
some. A  profusion  of  streets,  principally  parallel 
with  either  York-street  or  Great  Patrick-street, 
occupy  a  pentagonal  area  of  about  900  yards  by 
700,  enclosed  by  the  quays,  Waring-street,  Donegal- 
street,  North  Queen-street,  and  the  north-east  en- 
virons; and,  while  various  in  use  and  appearance, 
they  aggregately  cross  one  another  at  right  angles, 
and  are  new,  neat,  and  cleanly.  A  crowd  of  streets, 
alleys,  lanes,  and  variform  edificed  areas,  occupying 
an  irregularly  outlined  space  of  about  360,000  square 
yards,  south-west  of  North-street,  north  of  College- 
square,  and  west  of  Hercules-street,  which  runs 
northward  on  a  straight  line  with  Donegal-place, — 
la  much  the  poorest  district  of  the  town,— corre- 
sponds to  the  St.  Giles'  of  London,  the  Liberties  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Wynds  of  Glasgow,  yet  is  far  from 
being  so  degraded  as  any  of  these  in  either  squal- 
idness  or  vice, — and  has  in  its  centre  the  rag-fair  of 
Smithfield,  the  motley,  and  '  omnium-gatherum ' 
market  for  all  descript  and  non-descript  varieties  of 
old  wares.  The  suburb  of  Cromac  subtends  in  a 
southward  direction  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
town ;  covers  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  vards ; 
and  consists  of  numerous  short,  straight-,  tolerably 
edificed  streets.  The  suburb  of  Balltmaca&btt 
[see  that  article]  is  separately  described  in  its  alpha- 
betical  place. 

Eccienaitical  Buildingi.'] — St.  Anne's  church, 
situated  in  a  recess  on  the  east  side  of  Donegal- 
street,  has  a  body  of  brick,  a  tower  of  wood,  and  a 
cupola  of  copper,  and  possesses  greativ  more  ele- 
gance than  might  be  supposed  possible  from  the 
composition  of  such  unmanageable  and  heterogene- 
ous materials.  Its  front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
Doric  portico  and  attic  balustrade ;  its  tower  b  of 
two  stages,  and  in  the  Ionic  order ;  and  its  cupola 
baa  Corinthian  ornaments,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spiral  termination.  The  tower  of  this  church,  the 
turret  on  the  Linen  Hall,  and  the  paltry  spire  on  the 
Infirmary,  are  the  only  structures  Belfast  can  boast 
in  the  form  of  steeples.  *•  The  northern  architects," 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  *•  seem  to  have  imagined, 
especially  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  that 
the  portico  alone  formed  the  proper  object  on  which 
to  display  their  taste  and  knowledge,  uniformly  ne- 
glecting the  other  external  portions  of  the  structure, 
to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  favoured  member." 
— St.  peorge's  church,  situated  in  a  recess  near  the 
foot  of  the  south  side  of  Hi^h-street,  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  and  possesses  a  portico  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  kingdom.  This  portico  is  tetra-style 
Corinthian ;  it  originally  belonged  to  Ballyscullion- 


house,  the  Irish  Fonthill,  built  by  Lord  Bristol, 
bishop  of  Derry ;  and,  at  the  taking  down  of  that 
edifice,  it  was  procured  and  placed  in  its  present 
position  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  See 
Balltsculuok. — Christ-church,  situated  in  Col- 
lege-square, is  a  comparatively  plain  edifice ;  its  sides 
and  rear  are  of  brick,  with  windows  in  recesses,  or- 
namented with  circular  architraves ;  and  its  front  is 
of  cut  stone,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  surmounted 
by  an  entablature. — The  Fisherwick-place  meeting- 
house, in  the  near  vicinity  of  Christ-church,  was 
built  in  18*27-28.  It  consists  of  excellent  polished 
sandstone,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  raised 
3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Each  of 
the  sides  is  pierced  with  two  ranges  of  well-propor- 
tioned windows,  separated  by  a  nda-course,  which 
is  carried  round  the  building.  The  front  or  west 
end  has  a  massive  and  elegant  Ionic  portico,  of  four 
columns,  and  ant«e,  supporting  a  regular  entabUture 
and  triangular  pediment ;  and  the  columns  measure 
27  feet  in  height,  and  have  capitals  in  imitation  of 
those  in  the  Ionic  temple  at  Ilissus. — The  l^y-street 
meeting-house,  built  m  1828,  and  hitherto  occupied 
by  the  well-known  Dr.  Cooke,  is  raised  on  firanoed 
foundations,  and  entered  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps. 
Its  front  is  of  modem  or  Scammozzian  Ionic,  having 
two  columns  and  four  pilasters,  28  feet  high,  and 
fluted,  forming  a  piazza  36  feet  long,  and  7  feet  wide, 
bearing  aloft  a  beautiful  pediment,  and  finished  with 
a  regular  architrave,  frieze,  and  block  cornice.  Two 
ranges  of  windows  pierce  the  sides,  and  are  orna- 
mented  with  moulded  architraves. — The  meeting- 
house of  the  third  Presbjrterian  congregation,  that 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  was  built  about  10  years  ago  on  the 
site  of  its  predecessor,  and  presents,  in  its  portico, 
a  very  tasteful  example  of  Grecian  Doric;  but  it 
occupies  a  most  un-Hellenistic  site  in  a  lane,  where 
no  part  of  the  building  except  the  portico  is  visible. 
— Two  or  three  of  the  other  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, the  Independent  chapel,  ana  Donegal-sqnare 
Methodist  chapel,  are  neat  Vet  scarcely  ornamental 
edifices.  The  new  Ronuui  Catholic  chapel  in  Done- 
gal-street is  remarkable  rather  for  its  great  size,  and 
for  the  juxtaposition  with  it  of  a  very  large  Roman 
Catholic  schoolhouse,  than  for  any  architectural 
feature.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  repul- 
sive, dingy,  brick  building,  in  Chapel-lane. — The 
places  of  worship,  as  noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
parish,  are  those  which  existed  in  1834;  and  the 
Presbyterian  ones  are  named  la  eumuio,  without 
distinguishing  denominations  or  creeds.  In  1841, 
the  General  Assembly's  congregations  in  the  town 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  13  in  number;  and 
they  had  their  plaees  of  worship,  and  were  formed 
respectively  as  follows: — Rosemary-street,  in  1722; 
Linen  Hall-street,  in  1770;  Donegal-street,  in  1792; 
Alfired-street,  in  1813;  Fisherwick-place,  in  1827; 
May-street,  in  1829;  Berry-street,  in  1830;  Towns- 
end-street,  in  1835 ;  Malone,  in  1837 ;  Ballymacar- 
ett,  in  1837;  Alfired-pUce,  in  1838;  BallysiUan,  in 
1839;  and  York-street,  in  1839.  The  other  congre- 
gations,  in  1841,  were  those  of  the  Establishment 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  noticed  in 
the  articles  on  Bel&st  parish  and  Ballymacarett ; 
a  Presbyterian  Secession,  in  connection  with  the 
United  Secession  Synod  of  Scotland ;  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  Cameronian  communion ;  two  Presbyterian 
of  the  presbytery  of  Antrim,  a  body  which  is  Arian 
or  Unitarian  in  creed ;  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
an  Independent ;  and  a  Separatist  Independent 

Civil  BMi/tfinof.]-.*  The  long  bridge  of  Bel&st.' 
the  bridge  which  carried  the  thorou^hfiure  across  the 
Lagan  into  Ballymacarett,  and  which  stood  imme- 
diately above  the  commencement  of  the  itream'a 
expansion  into  Belfast  Lough,  wis  long  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  Ulster.  Its 
arched  part  extended  840  feet ;  and  its  entire  length, 
including  the  dead  work  at  the  ends,  was  2,562  reet. 
Its  arches  amounted  in  number  to  21,  and  were  all 
turned  with  hewn  stone,  fetched  from  the  bill  of 
Scraba  in  Downshire ;  but  they  were  so  small  and 
unim posing  as  to  give  the  bridge,  when  seen  from  a 
brief  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  huge  raised  cause- 
way perforated  with  little  holes.  The  bridge  was 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  for  the  sum  of  £12,000 ;  it  was  founded 
in  1682,  but  was  not  completed  till  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  it  lost  7  of  its  arches  in  1692,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  weakened  by  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg's  heavy  cannon  being  drawn  along  it  before  its 
cement  was  thoroughly  indurated;  being  shortly 
afterwards  repaired,  it  continued  during  nearly  a 
century  and  a-half  in  tolerable  preservation ;  but,  in 
1840,   it   was  pronounced  ruinous  and   unsafe  for 

tradic,  and  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed A  new 

bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  old,  was  founded  in  1841 ; 
it  is  in  the  course  of  being  raised  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  two  counties,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
£27,000;  and  it  consists  of  5  semicircular  arches, 
each  of  50  feet  span,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
dead  work  at  each  end,  and  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet 

between  the  range-walls Another  new  bridge,  on 

a  site  about  670  yards  farther  up  the  river,  was  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  the  session  of  1831,  and  was 
soon  after  constructed  under  the  management  of  a 
joint-stock  company. 

The  Exchange — or  the  Commercial  buildings,  as 
it  is  here  called — stands  on  the  south  side  of  Waring- 
street,  looking  up  Donegal-street,  and  was  erected 
by  an  incorporated  company,  at  the  cost  of  £20,000. 
It  is  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  with  a  granite  front 
of  Ionic  columns,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement ; 
it  contains  a  very  spacious  and  ornate  news-room,  an 
assembly-room,  and  several  offices ;  and,  it  not  only 
is  doily  frequented  by  most  of  the  mercantile  body 
of  the  town,  but  is  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
greater  part  of  large,  respectable,  special  assemblies, 
whether  fashionable,  political,  charitable,  or  reli- 
gious. — Diagonally  confronting  it,  and  situated  at 
the  divergence  of  North  and  Donegal  streets,  stands 
the  Old  Exchange,  a  heavy  yet  respectable  brick 
building,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
and  now  converted  in  its  ground-floor  into  shops, 

and  elsewhere  little  used The  Linen  Hall,  situated 

on  the  south  side  of  Donegal-square,  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  range  of  plain  two-story  building;  the 
central  part  of  its  front  loftier  than  the  rest,  pedi- 
niented,  and  sending  aloft  a  small,  neat  tower ;  and 
its  interior  so  disposed  in  offices  and  rooms  for  the 
factors  as  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
|)ose.  An  area  all  round  the  building,  and  enclosed 
l)y  an  iron  railing,  is  tastefully  planted  with  ever- 
greens and  flowering  shrubs,  and  affords,  at  all  sea- 
sons, a  most  agreeable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants. 
— The  Northern  Bank  is  a  lofty  and  rather  imposing 
brick  edifice,  confronting  the  head  of  High-street. — 
The  Custom-house  is  a  lumpish  brick  house  on  one  of 
the  quays.— The  Theatre,  situated  in  Arthur-street, 
\<  a  small,  plain,  brick  building,  with  a  stuccoed 
front,  and  elegant  interior;  but, greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  north,  is  much  neglected. 
A  handsome  music-hall,  for  concerts  and  similar  en- 
torUiinments,  was  recently  erected. — The  *  Donegal 
Arms'  hotel,  though  in  a  sense  a  private  edifice,  and 
tliough  sharply  competed  with  by  other  inns  in  the 
town,  which  almost  vie  with  the  best  in  Britain, 
(hullenges  separate  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
facade,  and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements.  *'  Its 
rxterior,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "is  very  elegant, 
having  indeed  the  character  of  a  grand  edifice."— 


The  barracks,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  North 
Queen-street,  and  extending  back  in  a  quadrangle 
on  the  skirt  of  the  acclivity  which  there  begins  to 
■scend  toward  the  hilb,  contain  accommodation  for 
one  regiment  of  infiuitry,  and  for  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
or  a  company  of  artillery The  House  of  Correc- 
tion, in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  is  no- 
ticed as  follows,  in  the  Report  on  Prisons  for  1841 : 
*'  This  prison  has  been  condemned  by  the  Inspectors- 
General  before ;  and  I  have  only  to  express  mv  full 
concurrence  in  that  opmion.  It  is  very  old,  badly 
planned,  very  inconvenient,  and  too  limited  as  to 
room ;  altogether  it  is  totally  unfit  for  prison  use ; 
and  it  is  so  far  satisfiurtory  to  find  that  all  partiea 
are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new 
one,  and  that  the  site,  plan,  and  specification,  are 
also  agreed  upon,  and  a  presentment  for  £38,000  has 
already  been  passed,  so  that  there  remains  no  ques- 
tion now  but  that  the  building,  which  is  to  acoom- 
roodate  300  prisoners,  will  be  soon  commenced,  and 
that  we  shall  ere  long  see  a  Prison  Institution  estab- 
lished upon  a  more  comprehensive  and  improved 
scale,  and  which  cannot  fail  in  producing  the  noost 
favourable  results  in  the  most  populous,  important, 
and  commercial  town  of  the  county." — A  commodi- 
ous, recently  erected.  Police-office  stands  in  Poultry- 
square,  and  contains,  besides  its  proper  accommoda- 
tions, a  room  for  a  daily  court  of  petty-sessions. — 
Other  public  buildings  will  be  noticed  in  the  three 
following  sections. 

Science  and  LiterahireA— The  Belfast  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  or  Belfast  College,  is  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  building,  three  stories  high,  present- 
ing rather  a  good  front,  but  very  narrow  in  propor-* 
tion  to  its  length,  and  quite  inferior  in  architectural 
character  to  its  high  destiny  and  noble  uses,  li 
stands  isolatedly  in  the  centre  of  College-square; 
and  is  surrounded  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  line  with  the 
inner  sides  of  the  encompassing  streets,  by  a  stone 
wall  and  iron  railing ;  but  it  has  a  naked,  gaunt 
appearance,  and  totally  wants  the  features  of  college 
architecture.  It  was  erected,  in  1810,  bv  means  of 
a  public  subscription  of  £30,000,  one-sixth  of  whidi 
was  obtained  by  Lord  Moira,  in  India ;  and  was,  inH 
mediately  afterwards,  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  endowed  with  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  £1,500.  This  grant  was  subsequently  for 
several  vears  withheld  ;  but  eventually  was  not  only 
renewed,  but  augmented  to  £1,900.  A  school  de- 
partment in  the  institution  does  not  partake  in  the 
nt,  and  is  conducted  by  masters  for  writing, 
ring,  roatbemoiics,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Classics.  The  parliamentary  grant  is 
distributed  in  salaries  of  £150  each  to  professors  of 
Logic  and  Belles-lettres,  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  Languages,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mathematics,  and 
Anateny  and  Physiology;  £150  to  an  assistMi- 
secretary,  and  the  same  sum  for  incidental  expenses  ; 
£100  each  to  two  professors  of  Divinity ;  and  £50 
each  to  professors  of  chemistry,  botany,  surgery* 
the  theory  and  practice  of  phvsic,  noateria  medien 
and  pharmacy,  and  midwifery  and  the  treatment  of  the 
diseaaes  of  women  and  children.  Connected  with  the 
institution  are  a  museum  and  a  valuable  library.  The 
college  term  extends  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  %th  of  April.  The  college  department  possesea 
almost  the  same  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munities of  Ulster,  which  the  Scottish  universitiee 
do  to  the  Established  church  and  Presb^rian  dis- 
senting bodies  of  Scotland.  The  institution's  aflbira 
are  conducted  by  a  president,  4  vice-presidents,  99 
managers,  and  8  visiters,  chosen  by  the  proprietary  ; 
but  they  have  been  involved  in  a  series  of  whirlng 
and  toBsiiig  conflicts  between  the  orthodox  and  thv 
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Arian  Presbyterians, — tbey  have  more  than  once 
appeared  tcr  be  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin; — and 
they  were  recently  flung  into  a  foaming  vortex  by  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Arians,  to  claim  for  two 
theological  professors  of  their  creed  a  place  among 
the  faculty. — The  Belfast  Academy,  a  plainr  and 
rather  large  structure,  at  the  comer  of  Donegal 
and  Yoik  streets,  was  built  by  subscription  in  1783- 
This  institution  was  projected  on  enlightened  prin- 
el  pies  far  in  advance-  or  the  period  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  formed  the  model,  not  only  for  Belfast 
College,  but  for  many  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able academical  institutions.  It  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be  exactly  >vhat  Belfast  College  became, 
with  the  exception  or  addition  of  having  a  principal 
to  superintend  the  whole  body  of  professors  or 
teachers;  it  was  for  some  time  conducted  with  a 
college  department,  and  not  long  ago  very  nearly 
experienced  a  revival  of  that  department  in  such 
formidable  strength,  as  should  rival  and  even  over- 
power the  younger  atid  greater  institution;  but, 
since  about  60  years  ago;  it  has  simply  been  a  finish- 
ing school  for  boys,  closely  akin  in  character  to  the 
High  or  Grammar  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Grlas- 
gow ;  and  at  present  it  contains  separate  classes  and 
class-rooms  for  the  six  departments  of  classics,  roa- 
thematic9,  writing,  drawing,  English,  and  French, 
presided  over  by  a  principal  and  five  masters. — Bel- 
faat  so  abounds  in  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  is  so  thickly  and  delight- 
fully dotted  witii  large,  airy  buildings  devoted  to 
education,  that  we  cannot,  without  being  invidious, 
make  any  selections  from  the  general  list  presented 
in  our  statistics  of  the  parish.  The  town  has 
long  been  celebrious,  too,  for  the  directing  and  ele- 
vating tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education, — for  the  study  it  has  incited  of  the 
best  methods  of  mental  training, — and  even  for  lifting 
the  instrumentalities  and  the  influences  of  education 
to  a  high  place  among  the  sciences ;  and  the  names 
ef  David  Manson,  Dr.  Crombie,  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.D.— the  last  of 
whom  is  the  present  able  principal  of  the  Academy — 
will  long  enable  it  to  defy  rivalry  in  the  fame  of 
a  philosophic  and  masterly  acquaintance  with  the 
true  arts  of  education. 

The  house  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Belfast  is  a  handsome  and  very 
convenient  ediiice,  founded  in  1830,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  College-square,  and  built  at  the  cost 
ef  £2,300 ;  and  it  contains  a  valuable  and  extensive 
mu<teum  of  Irish  antiquities^  works  of  art,  aiinerals, 

f[>s$ils,  and  zoological  and  botanical  spednsens The 

Botanical  gardens  of  Belfast  were  formed  since  the 
year  1830;  are  situated  about  a  mile  fronts  the 
town  ;■  and,  though- not  remarkable  for  extent,  possess 
great  beauty  and  interest.  Their  site  abounds  in 
»light  and  graceful  undulations;  a  tiny  morass,  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  slopes,  has  been  dressed  into  an 
emate  habitat  of  aquatic  plants ;  the  whole  garden 
arrangement,  while  quite  scientific,  has  a  strikingly 
pictorial  effect ;  the  conservatories  are  constructed 
according  to  the  most  recent  improvements ;  and  an 
excellent  suite  of  lodging- rooms  is  attached,  for  the 
we  of  apprentices  to  the  art  of  enlightened  and  ex- 
perienced gardening.  Two  societies  exist  in  the 
town  for  promoting  horticultural  improvement,  the 
one  called  the  Northern  Holticultural  Society,  and 
the  other  the  Belfast  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society — The  Belfast  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Knowledge  was  formed  in  1788;  meets  in  the  central 
room  of  the  Linen  Hall ;  and  possesses  a  library  of 
about  8,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  minerals  and 
philosophical  apparatus — The  Literary  Society  was 
iiDrmed  in  1601 ;  but  is  of  rather  a  private  than  a. 


diffusive  character.  —  The  Statistical  Society  of 
Ulster  was  established  in  IB38,  and  consists  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  who  are-  elected  by 

ballot,  and  pay  an  annual  subscription The  Me- 

chanics'  Institute  was  founded  in  1825;  and*  in- 
cludes a  scientific  school  for  the  delivery  to  artisans 
of  occasional  lectures  on  mechanics  and  chemistry. — 
The  Ulster  Teachers'  Associatioo^  was  established 
for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  literary  character 
of  elen>entary  teachers,  and  securing  for  them  better 
remuneration  than  is  common  throughout  the  coon- 
try  ;  and  it  corresponds  with  subordinate  and  local 

associations  in  different  parts  of  the   province 

There  are  four  musical  societies ; — ^the  Anacreontic 
Society,  which  meets  weekly  for  practice ;  the  Choral 
Society,  established  in  1838,  for  extending*  a  taste 
for  sacred  music ;  the  Irish  Harp  Society,  instituted 
for  the  support  and  musical  education  of  destitute 

blind  boys ;  and  the  Harmonic  Society In  1841 , 

there  were  five  Belfast  newspapers;  the  Belfast 
News-Letter,  the  earliest  journal  of  Ulster,  com- 
ntenced  in  1737,  and  of  thoroughly  established  re- 
pute among  conservatives ;  the  Northern  Whig,  a 
•  liberal  paper,  of  well-tried  and  widely  circulated 
fame  for  its  talent ;  the  Commercial  Chronicle,  a 
paper  of  considerable  standing,  and  understood  to-be 
more  commercial  than  political ;  the  Ulster  Times,  a 
journal  of  not  more  than  ten  years  standing ;  and  the 
Vindicator,  a  recent  and  Roman  Catholic  journal. 
We  miss,  in  this  list,  both  a  conservative  paper  which 
was  in  high  repute,  from  12  to  8  years  ago,  for  its 
ability,  and  a  Dissenting  Ptotestant  religious  news- 
paper which  was  commenced  about  the  year  1837. — 
Belfast  has  not  yet  figured  in  literature  as  a  publish- 
ing town ;  yet  it  produced,  in  1704,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Irish  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  its  printing- 
presses  are  very  numerous,  and  have  produced  three 
or  four  periodicals,  all  or  chiefly  religious,  and  a 
profusion  of  pamphlets,  fugitive  works,  and  small 
volumes.  The  town  also  is  the  book-emporium  for 
nearly  all  Ulster ;  and  the  entrepot  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  British  publications  sent  to  Ireland. — 
Circulating  libraries,  established  by  private  enter- 
prise, are  large  and  respectable. 

Remedial  Ingiitutio7U.']^-The  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  stands  in  an  airy 
and  healthful  situation  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town,  and  was  built  by  government  at  the  cost  of 
upwards  of  £50,000.  It  has,  as  seen  from  a  little 
distance,  an   imposing   and   almost  sumptuous  ap- 

{)earsnce,  and  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  general 
andscape.  Tn  1836-,  an  additional  building,  capable 
of  accommodating  100-  patients,  and  designed  as  a 
provision  for  the  increase  of  applicants,  and  for  in- 
curable  cases,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,486  8k, 
9d.  One  part  of  the  establishment  contains  two 
dormitories  for  males,  and  two  for  feiaales,.  each 
pair  capable  of  containing  44  beds,  and  separated 
by  a  room  for  respectively  a  keeper  and  »  nurse, 
with  inspection  windows  on  either  side.  Attached 
to  the  buildings  is  a  small  farm  of  about  2 1' acres 
in  area,  designed  to  engage  a  portion  of  the-  pa- 
tients in  the  bracing  and  healthy  employments  of 
agriculture.  In  18^,  there  were  136  male  and  118 
female  patients  from-  the  preceding  year,  2  male 
and  6  female  patients  re-admitted,  and  58  male  and 
47  female  patients  admitted  for  the  first  time; 
and  out  of  the  whole,  41  males  and  35  females 
were  cured,  5  males  and  6  females  were  relieved, 
and  11  males  and  16  fenrales  died.  The  total  ex- 
pense for  that  year  was  £3,576  15s.  2d.;  the  ex- 
pense for  diet  only,  £1,774  I9s.  lid.,  and  the 
average  cost  of  each  patient  £14  12s.  lOd. — The 
Belfast  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  was  opened 
m  1817,  is  situated  in  Frederick-street^  and  Inaiide*- 
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a  fsiir^cal  department  for  chron'rc  diseases,  and  for 
injuries  from  accidents.  In  1839,  its  income  and  ex- 
penditure were  respectively  £2,345  Os.  Id.,  and 
£2,490  5s.  dd.  ;  and  the  muaber  of  intern  pa- 
tients in  its  infirmanr  department  was  410,  and  in 
its  fever  hospital  aepartment  was  1,738.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  in  April  31,  1841,  its  fever 
cvknes  were  1,709,  its  chronic  cases  281,  and  its 
surgical  cases  27 Another  fever  hospital,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  parliamentary  and  county  grants, 
and  not,  like  the  former,  owing  its  main  support  to 
subscriptions,  received,  in  1839,  £674  16s.,  expended 
£574  16s.  5<1.,  and  had  a  total  of  313  patients.— 
The  chief  of  two  dispensaries,  in  1839,  received 
£121  I5s.,  expended  £202  lOs.  2d.,  and  had  re- 
commended to  it  6,069  patients.  The  other  dis- 
pensary, sitnated  in  Chapel  Lane,  received  and  ex- 
pended in  that  year    £51    14s.  9d The  Lying-in 

Hospital,  during  ia39,  had  192  patients — "  A  for- 
mer  female  penitentiary,  fitted  up  in  a  large  private 
house  in  Donegal-street,  was  well  condB<!ted  by  an 
excellent  matron,  but  allowed  to  fall  into  extinc- 
tion by  an  inert  committee  of  management.  The 
present  Ulster  Female  Penitentiary,  situated  in 
Brunswick-street,  was  erected  in  result  of  a  noble 
and  spirited  effort  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar, — an  effort 
which  realized,  in  n  very  brief  period,  upwards  of 
£3,000  from  voluntary  sabscriptions  :  the  Institu- 
tion was  opened  in  November,  1839;  it  contains  a 
separate  apartment  for  each  inmate ;  a  lending  lib- 
niry,  effective  appliances  of  literary  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  sut' h  facilities  for  economy,  order,  and 
indHstry,  as  furnish  a  model  for  similar  establish- 
ments ;  and,  during  the  first  14  months  of  its  ex- 
i-ti)ire,  it  admitted  54  females,  who  sought  or  ac- 
ct'pted  a  retreat  from  vice,  and  a  religions  home. 
Not  a  single  applicant  has  been  refused  admittance 
since  the  opening  of  the  new  institution  ;  and  every 
wretched  otitcast,  desirous  of  forsaking  the  evil  of 
lu«r  ways,  may  find  in  it  a  shelter  and  a  home.  From 
the  common  jails,  and  from  the  lowest  dens  of  in- 
famy and  crime,  its  inmates  are  taken ;  yet  such  is 
the  admirable  system  maintained  by  its  excellent 
niatron,  such  the  kindness  and  decision  of  her  most 
judicioiH  management,  and  such  the  eflfectire  super- 
intendence of  the  female  committee,  that,  in  few 
private  families  are  there  more  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  kindness, — more  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management,  than  distinguish  *tho  family  circle'  of 
the  lister  Female  Penitentiary." 

Poor-law  Union.'}— The  Belfast  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  2nd,  and  was  declared  on  Dec.  21, 1838. 
It  lies  partly  in  co.  Antrim,  and  partly  in  co. 
Down,  and  comprises  a  territory  of  47,702  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  80,512.  There 
are  7  ex-officio  guardians,  and  22  elected  guardians; 
and  they  meet  every  Tuesday  in  the  Board-Room 
at  Malone.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  union  is 
£25f>,300  19s.  6d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  is  18,454  ;  and  of  these,  523  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,143,  not  exceeding 
£2, — 907,  not  exceeding  £3, — 599,  not  exceeding 
£4,_and  310,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  number  of 
£  10  electors  traced  in  the  rate-book  is  2,663  ;  and  of 
these,  420  are  rated  at  sums  under  £10  and  above 
£9,-263  under  £9,-132  under  £8,-68  under  £7. 
—38  under  £6,— and  17  under  £5l  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  June  7,  1839, — to  be 
completed  in  March,  1841,— to  cost  £7,000  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £2,869  7s.  8d.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  12 
acres,  purchased  for  £2,130  12s.  4d.,  and  subject  to 
an  annual  rent  of  £28  123.  2d., — and  to  contain 
accommodation  for  f,000  paupers*     The  date  of  the 


first  admission  of  paupers  was  May  11,  1841  ;  the 
total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£9,052  8s.  9d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,314  158.  8d.  The  dispensaries  of  the  union 
are  two  in  Belfast,  and  three  in  respectively  Bally- 
macarett»  Hollywood,  and  Whitehouse.  A  rural 
district,  containing  10,282  inhabitants,  has  no  dis- 
pensary. The  institutions  for  intern  patients  are 
the  two  hospitals  noticed  in  the  preceding  section  ; 
the  latter  of  these  two  was  only  a  temporary  provi- 
sion during  a  great  prevalence  of  fever  in  1839;  aiui 
both  are  unavailable  to  the  Downshire  portion  of  tke 
union. 

Charitable  Jnstiiutionn.'] — The  Poor  House,  in 
North  Queen  street,  looking  down  DoneguUstreet, 
is  a  neat  edifice  with  extensive  wings,  and  a  small 
but  well-formed  spire.  The  institution  connected 
with  it  was  established  in  1771,  and  was  three  yeavs 
afterwards  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the  Belfast 
Incorporated  Charitable  Society.  The  house  waa 
built  at  an  original  cost  of  between  £7,000  and 
£10,000;  the  funds  so  increased  as  to  furnish  the 
chief  investments  for  constructing  the  water worka 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  establishment  is  maintained 
by  means  of  £750  a-year  froao^  the  waterworks,  tho 
interest  on  accumulated  donations,  and  the  proceeds 
of  annual  subscriptions,  amounting  jointly  to  up- 
wards of  £2,000.  The  inmates  are  children  and 
infirm  aged  persons,  the  latter  both  male  and  female,, 
and  the  former  either  orphans  or  deserted  children. 
The  old  men  are  employed  as  handicfaftsmen,  and 
the  boys  are  either  instructed  in  their  trades  or  ap- 
prenticed out ;  and  the  girls  knit  all  the  stockings 
used  in  the  house,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  old 
women,  perform  all  the  white-seam  sewing  required 
for  the  inmates. — A  Night  Asylum  for  the  houselesa 
poor  was  opened  in  1841,  in  Poultry-squar«. — A  So- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  ntendicity,  and  for  fur- 
nishing  the  poor  with  food  and  employment,  was 
established  in   1806,  and  supported  by  penal  fines 

and   voluntary   subscriptions A  Society   for   the 

encouragement  and  reward  of  good  conduct  in  Female 
servants,  and  which  gives  a  premium  of  four  guineas 
at  the  expifation  of  four  years  of  uninterrupted  faith- 
ful  service,  and  of  ten  guineas  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years,  was  established  in  1836,  and  hitherto 
has  operated  with  admirable  efiect — Among  other 
charitable  institutions  may  be  named  the  Ladies'" 
Society  for  clothing  the  poor ;  the  Society  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  sick  ;  the  Benevolent  Society,, 
for  affording  protection  and  aid  to  young  females 
who  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  parents  or  na- 
tural protectors ;  the  Mastes  Mariners'  Association, 
for  securing  annuities  to  the  widows  and  fiimilies  of 
deceased  members ;  the  Fund,  under  4  and  5  WilliaBi> 
IV.,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  sick,  maimed,  and 
disabled  seatnen,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  slain  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service ;  and 
the  Mont  de  Piete  and  Loan  Fund  Society,  under  & 
and  7  William  IV.,  and  \  and  2  Victoria,  for  lending 
money  at  interest  in  sums  not  exceeding  £10,  and 
receiving  it  baek  in  weekly  instalments.  In  1841, 
the  Loan  Fund's  amount  of  capital  was  £10,435;. 
the  amount  circulated,  £40,721^;  the  number  of 
loans,  10,180;  the  nett  profit,  £547  18s.  2d.;  the 
amount  expended  for  charitable  purposes,  £255. 

ReiigiouB  and  MitceUaneout  Inttitutiont.'] — The 
Belfast  Town  Mission  has  been  in  operation  upwards 
of  ISyears,  and,  in  1841,  employed  four  missionaries. 
The  Bible  Society  has  its  depository  in  Church- 
street.  The  depository  of  the  Sunday-school  Society 
for  Ireland  is  at  the  bead  of  High-street,  and  offen 
books  at  reduced  prices.  The  Religious  Traot  Do- 
pository  is  in  Wanng-street.  The  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  employs  a  coaplaia  for  ppcaching  to  seamea 
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and  risiting  vessels  in  port,  aiid  has  a  convenient 
place  of  worship  in  Pilot-street  The  Sanday-school 
Union  was  established  in  1821,  and  assists  in  the  re- 
vival and  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools.  The 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  and  for 
the  Blind  has  its  premises  in  College-street.  The 
Ulster  Temperance  Society  was  originated  by  the 
enlightened  persevering  Christian  philanthropbt,  Dr. 
Edgar,  and  was  the  parent  one  of  Europe.  The 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
established  in  1836.  The  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  known  through- 
out Ulster  and  Northern  Leinster  for  its  schools. 
The  Belfast  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-slavery  Society  has  been  characterized  by  con- 
siderable activity.  The  auxiliaries  to  the  various 
missionary  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Irish  orthodox  Protestant  communities,  and  also  to 
other  institutions  of  an  exclusively  or  mixedly  reli- 
gious character,  are  singular  for  numerousness  and 
fluctuation;  no  town  needing  less  incitement  than 
Belfast  to  adopt  any  good  religious  cause  introduced 
to  its  notice,  and  none  with  more  exquisite  naivete 
forgetting  to  follow  up  the  votes  and  demonstrations 
of  a  public  religious  meeting ;  so  that  the  religious 
auxiliaries  of  the  town  have,  in  various  instances, 
exhibited  a  frequent  and  facile  alternation  of  extinc- 
tion and  revival.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
and  Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland 
was  established  in  1841,  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Belfast  merchants  and  others,  and 
promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  Ulster. 

Bankt,  Market*^  and  Conveyance*.'] — The  offices 
of  the  Belfast  Banking  Companv  and  the  Provincial 
Bank,  are  in  Donegal-street ;  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  is  in  Donegal-place ;  that  of  the  Northern 
Banking  Company  is  m  Castle-place;  and  that  of 
the  Ulster  Banking  Company  is  in  Waring-street. 
No  bona  fide  Belfast  bank  has  suspended  payment 
for  at  least  a  century  back :  the  failure,  a  few  vears 
ago,  of  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Agricultonu  and 
Commercial  Bank  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  for  the  affair  was  wholly  a  Dublin  bubble. — 
May's  Market,  off  Cromac  and  May  streets,  is  open 
for  grain,  oat-meal,  and  fruit,  every  week-day, 
and  for  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  beef,  and  flax,  every 
Friday.  Montgomery's  Market,  off  Calender-street, 
is  open  for  potatoes,  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit; 
and  both  York-street  Blarket,  off  York  and  Great 
George  streets,  and  Ormond  Market,  off  James  and 
Patrick  streets,  are  open  for  the  same  departments, 
except  that  of  fish.  Butter  Weigh-House,  off  Tomb- 
street,  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  butter  trade. 
Great  Georee*s-street  Market,  recently  erected,  is 
appropriated  to  the  provision  trade,  and  specially  to 
the  trade  in  pigs  and  pork ;  but,  though  commodious, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  the  wide  streets  and  unstirring 
thoroughfiu«  in  its  vicinity,  to  accommodate  the 
enormous  quantities  of  pork  which  are  brought  for 
sale.  Smithfield-square  is  the  market  arena  for  fat 
cattle,  on  Wednesday ;  for  milch-cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  on  Friday ;  for  skins,  hay,  straw,  and  an  in- 
credible variety  of  miscellaneous  vrares,  on  every 
week-day;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  area  is  occupied 
with  old  and  new  furniture,  marine  stores,  old  and 
renovated  wearing  apparel,  and  a  perfect  museum  of 
the  rag  and  bone  gatherers'  curiosities.     Fairs  are 

held  on  Aug.  12  and  Nov.  8 The  Ulster  railway 

was  open  in  January,  1842,  as  far  as  Lurgan ;  and 
had  four  daily  trains  up  to  Lurgan,  four  down  to 
Belfast,  one  ciaily  train  between  Belfiist  and  Lisbum, 
and  a  second  train  on  Tuesday  between  Belfast  and 
Lisburn.  The  stations  between  Belfiut  and  Lurgan 
are  Dunmurry,  Lisburn,  and  Moira.    A  short  line  of 


railway  was  opened  in  September,  1840,  to  connect 
the  harbour  with  the  lime-quarries,  as  they  are  called 
— that  is,  the  quarries  of  indurated  chalk — on  the 
Cave-Hill.  The  public  conveyances  by  road,  at  the 
dose  of  1841,  were  4  coaches  to  Dublin,  3  to  Ar- 
magh, one  to  BaUinahinch,  two  to  Ballymena,  one  to 
Camrkfergus,  two  and  a  car  direct  to  Londonderry, 
one  to  Londonderry  by  way  of  Coleraine,  one  and  an 
omnibus  to  C<Mnber,  one  and  a  car  to  Donaghadee, 
one  and  a  car  to  Downpatrick,  one  to  Dungannon, 
one  to  Enniskillen,  one  to  Killyleagh,  one  to  Kilrea* 
two  to  Lame,  one  to  Magherafelt  and  Cookstown, 
two  and  a  car  to  Portaferry,  one  to  Portglenone,  and 
six  cars  to  Bangor.  At  the  same  date,  steamers 
sailed  thrice  a-week  direct  for  Glasgow,  every  Tues- 
day for  Stranraer  and  Glasgow,  every  Wednesday  for 
Dublin,  every  Monday  for  Dublin,  Falmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  London,  thrice  a-week  for  Liverpool, 
every  Tuesday  for  Carlisle  and  Whitehaven,  and 
every  Monday  and  Friday  for  Fleetwood. 

ManufactureB.'] — Some  idea  of  the  manufactures 
of  Belfaist  may  be  formed  by  glancing  at  the  statistics 
of  the  town's  steam-engines  in  1838.  The  number 
of  these  was  50 ;  their  aggregate  horse-power  was 
1,274;  and  11  of  the  whole  were  erected  in  1838,— 
17  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837,-10  between  1830  and 
the  dose  of  1834,— and  12  between  1806  and  the 
dose  of  1827.  Eighteen  of  the  engines,  of  aggre- 
gately 690  horse-power,  or  a  fraction  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  aggregate  of  power,  were  employed 
in  spinning  linen-yam ;  three,  of  aggregately  92  horse- 
power, in  spinning  cotton -yam;  one,  of'^OO  horse- 
power, in  spinning  linen  and  cotton  yarn ;  one,  of  60 
horse-power,  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton ;  one, 
of  30  horse-power,  in  bleaching;  one,  of  15  horse- 
power, in  bleaching  and  dyeing ;  two,  of  unitedly 
40  horse-power,  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing;  five, 
of  aggregately  67  horse-power,  in  foundry ;  one,  of 
16  horse-power,  in  ship^foundry ;  three,  of  aggre- 
gately 76  horse-power,  in  grinding  wheat ;  one,  of 
10  horse- power,  in  grinding  corn;  one,  of  10 
horse -power,  in  suiking  paper;  one  of  40  horse- 
power, in  making  whiskey ;  one,  of  8  horse-power, 
in  making  starch ;  one,  of  6  horse-power,  in  grinding 
bones  for  manure ;  one,  of  8  horsei-power,  in  making 
lime ;  one,  of  8  horse-power,  in  making  machinery ; 
one,  of  4|  horse-power,  in  inaking  sheet-lead,  &c  ; 
five,  of  aggregately  171  horse-power,  in  grinding  drugs 
and  coffee,  and  making  files,  stucco,  Roman  cement, 
chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  and  one,  of  16  horse-power,  in 
deansing  the  docks. 

The  town  contains  within  itself  the  appliances  of 
producing,  from  the  elementary  processes  on  to 
completion,  the  various  fabrics  of  the  linen  and  the 
cotton  manufiKture,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the 
coarsest  canvass.  In  1841,  tlM  steam-power  mills 
for  the  s|Mnning  of  linen-yara  had  amounted  to  25; 
and  a  prindpal  one  of  these,  the  property  of  Biessrs. 
Mulholland,  employed  800  persons,  annually  con- 
sumed 720  tons  of  flax,  and  produced  yam  to  the 
estimated  value  of  £80,000  a-year.  Large  factories 
exist  also  for  weaving  shirtings,  drills,  sheetings, 
sacking,  osnaburghs,  and  other  linen  fiibrios.  The 
hand-spun  linen-yara  sold  in  the  Linen  Hall  amounts 
in  annual  value  to  about  £100,000.  But  as  Bel&st 
is  the  great  focus  of  the  linen  manufiurture  of  Ulster, 
and  has  numerous  and  intricately  ramified  connec- 
tions, in  the  trade  of  producing  and  selling  Unen 
fabrics,  with  even  distant  parts  qi  the  province,  we 
must  reserve  a  full  view  of  its  linen  trade  for  our 
artide  on  Ulster  :  see  that  article. 

The  cotton  roanufiicture  was  at  one  time  flourish- 
ing, but  has  grievously  declined.  The  first  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  woven  in  Ireland,  was  made  by  an 
ancestor  of  Blr.  Francis  M'Cracken  of  Bettut^  us 
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the  year  1778-9.  The  manufacture  was  at  first 
designed  merely  as  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
children  of  Belfast  Poor-house;  but  Messrs.  Joy 
and  M'Cabe,  the  former  the  father  of  Chief-baron 
Joy,  encountered  from  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion a  refusal  of  a  benevolent  offer  of  machinery; 
and,  in  consequence,  they  and  Mr.  M'Cracken 
formed  themselves  into  a  trading  company,  erected 
buildings  and  machinery,  introduced  the  use  of  the 
fly-shuttle,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cali- 
coes, dimities,  and  Marseilles  quiltings.  They  soon 
acquired  considerable  celebrity.  In  1784,  a  mill  for 
spinning  twist  by  water-power  was  erected  at  White- 
house,  near  the  road  to  Carrickfergus ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  manufacture  thenceforth  increase,  that,  in 
1800,  it  afforded  employment  or  maintenance,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  27,000  persons,  within  a  cir- 
cuit drawn  upon  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Belfast.  In  181 1,  the  number  of  bags  of  cotton- 
wool imported  to  the  town  was  14,320,  the  number 
exported  3,007,  leaving  11,313  for  home  consump* 
tion.  But  so  greatly  have  the  comparative!  v  cheaper 
production  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  profit- 
able substitution  of  linen  for  cotton  yarn,  forced 
down  the  Irish  cotton  manufacture,  since  1811,  that, 
in  1837,  not  more  than  8,700  bags  of  cotton  were 
imported  into  all  Ireland.  In  1841,  only  3  cotton- 
mills  existed  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  employing 
considerably  fewer  than  1,000  persons  ;  and,  except- 
ing  the  spmning  of  yam  in  these  mills,  the  cotton 
trade  of  Belfast  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  muslins  or  jaconets,  twilled  cords,  unions, 
a  few  ginghams,  and  harness  shawls  and  checked 
handkerchiefs,  by  hand-loom  labour.  In  1838,  the 
number  of  cotton- weavers  in  the  town,  and  in  sur- 
rounding districts,  was  about  10,000 ;  and  of  these, 
5,100  were  employed  by  Scotch  houses,  and  about 
600  by  the  Messrs.  Dixon  of  Carlisle,— 4iie  sole  in- 
ducement for  these  parties  employing  them,  being 
the  fact  that  wages  were  then  about  10  per  cent, 
and  had  been  known  to  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent., 
lower  than  in  Glasgow. 

Rope-making  was  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  nuinufacture  of  canvass 
was  established,  with  six  looms,  by  the  Rope-work 
Company,  in  1784.  Paper-making  was  first  com- 
menced at  Dunmurrv  on  the  road  to  Lisbum,  and 
w'ds  afterwards  established  and  pushed  rapidly  into 
increase  in  the  suburb  of  Cromac.  Stocking-making 
employed,  30  years  ago,  about  200  persons.  Salt 
was,  at  one  time,  an  article  of  extensive  roanu£sc- 
ture.  Soap  and  candle  making  for  exportation 
yielded,  in  1810,  an  annual  produce  worth  about 
£10,000.  Vitriol-making  was  introduced  b^  Mr. 
Gregg  of  Belfast,  but  was  carried  on  by  him  m  the 
vicinity  of  Lisburn.  Leather,  tanned  in  Belfiut, 
was  long  in  high  repute ;  but  was  greatly  diminished, 
in  amount  of  manufacture,  by  the  pressure  of  Buona- 
parte's continental  system.  Glass-making  was  two 
or  three  generations  ago  introduced  to  Ballymacarett, 
and,  after  being  abandoned  in  the  department  oif 
window-glass,  was  prosecuted  in  that  of  flint-glass. 
These  and  other  departments  of  manufacture  have 
had  a  various  fate,  some  greatly  augmenting,  some 
decreasing,  or  becoming  extinct,  and  some  remaining 
proportionally  stationary ;  but  their  very  number 
and  variety,  and  the  spirit  with  which  noost  of  them 
were  introduced  and  put  to  the  test,  pleasingly 
evince  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  conunu- 
nity. 

Commerce.'] — In  1763,  the  gross  customs  of  Belfast, 
including  excise,  amounted  to  £32,900;  in  17B4, 
they  amounted,  exclusive  of  excise,  to  £101,376 ;  in 
1810,  theyamounted,  exclusive  of  excise,  to£425,174 
18s.  2^d. ;  and  though,  since  the  second  of  these 
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dates,  they  have,  with  some  fluctuations  in  years  of 
difficulty,  undergone  a  gradual  rise,  yet,  during 
several  years  preceding  1838,  they  averaged  rather 
less  than  £400,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  in  Oct. 
1840,.  they  amounted  to  £361,502.  In  1810,  the 
exports  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  to  the 
value  of  £587.249  15s.  9d.,  and  amounted  in  total  to 
£2,904,520  19s.  In  1835,  the  exports  amounted  to 
£4,341,794  3s.  7d.;  and  the  imports  to  £3,695,437 
Us.  lOd.  The  most  valuable  items  in  the  exports 
of  that  year  were  £2,694  in  linen,  £906,597  in  pro- 
visions, £186,884  in  feathers,  flax,  and  tow,  £148,567 
in  com,  meal,  and  flour,  £146,260  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, £40,360  in  linen  yam,  £35,580  in  horses; 
and  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  imports  were 
£960,000  in  linen  yarn,  £480,000  in  woollen  manu- 
factures, £274,134  in  tea,  £188,000  in  haberdashery 
and  apparel,  £175,778  in  sugar,  £141,250  in  coeli, 
culm,  and  cinders,  £128,277  in  cotton- wool,  £94,229 
in  tobacco,  and  £92,690  in  com,  malt,  meal,  and 
flour — In  1838,  the  estimated  annual  amount  of 
inland  carriage  to  the  town  was  52,000  tons  for  ex- 
portation, 47,250  of  agricultural  produce  for  local 
consumption  as  food,  10,450  of  agricultural  produce 
for  the  use  of  2  distilleries  and  9  breweries,  350  of 
exciseable  articles  not  directly  imported,  and  47,250 
of  stone,  lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and  the  estimated  annual 
amount  of  inland  carriage  from  the  town  was  93,000 
tons  of  imports,  7,000  of  produce  of  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  107,000  of  coal,  manure,  &c — In  1682, 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  waa 
3,307;  in  1827,  the  registered  tonnage  was  21,557; 
and,  in  1835,  it  was  32,545.  The  tonnage  of  the  last 
of  these  years  was  distributed  among  298  vessels ; 
it  exceeded  that  of  Cork  by  11,031  tons,  though 
inferior  by  9  in  the  number  of  vessels ;  and  fell  but 
one  part  in  fifty-nine  short  of  constituting  one-fourth 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  the  shipping  of  Ireland.— 
In  1831,  the  export  tonnage  coastwise  was  155,418; 
and,  in  1834.  it  was  174,894.  In  1831,  the  export 
tonnage  to  foreign  ports  was  35,335 ;  and,  in  1834, 
it  was  31,665.  In  1831,  the  import  tonnage  coast- 
wise was  27,947;  end,  in  1834.  it  was  30,738.  In 
1831,  the  import  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  waa 
2,537 ;  and,  in  1834,  it  was  2,395. 

Harbour.'] — Some  remarks  on  the  harbour  and 
statements  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel thence  to  the  sea,  have  been  made  in  our  article 
on  Belfast  Lough.  Dunbar's  Dock,  the  farthest 
down  in  the  harbour,  is  not  a  floating  but  a  tidal 
dock,  opening  on  the  river,  and  was  formed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  remains  private  property.  Above 
this  are  the  ship-yards  and  Ballast  Corporation 
graving  docks ;  above  these  are  the  quays  for  steamers 
and  general  merchantmen ;  and  highest,  or  from  the 
foot  of  High-street  to  the  bridge,  are  the  quays  for 
colliers.  The  ship,  Dumfries-shire,  of  878  tons 
register,  and  carrying  upwards  of  1,400  tons  of  tim- 
ber, sailed  up  to  Dunbar*s  Dock,  even  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  channel,  without  unloading 
any  portion  of  her  carga  Vessels  drawing  upwards 
of  14  feet  of  water  can,  at  almost  any  time,  reach 
Donegal  quay, — the  quay  appropriated  to  steamers, — 
and  can  lie  there  at  moorage.  The  dry  docks  are 
sufficientlv  capacious  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  which  frequent  the  harbouf.  A  patent  slip 
is  in  one  of  the  ship-yards.  The  largest  vessel 
belonging  either  to  Belust,  or  any  other  Irish  port, 
is  the  Dumfries-shire,  already  noticed;  and  the 
largest  vessel  ever  built  at  Belfast  is  the  East  India- 
man,  the  Hindoo,  of  448  registered  tonnage.  The 
Ballast  Corporation  meet  at  noon  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  their  oflice  en 
j  Chichester  Quay.  The  Custom-house  is  opposite 
^  the  colliers'  station  on  Hanover  Quay.—The  navigft- 
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tion  inland  from  the  harbour  proceeds  up  the  Lagan, 
and  ramifies  westward  toward  Lough  Neagh,  and 
southward  toward  Newry.  Upwards  of  £100,000 
have  been  expended,  si  nee  177S,  on  the  Lagan 
navigation.  See  Lagan  — The  affairs  of  the  har- 
bour are  governed  by  a  corporation,  created  by  act 
of  1831,  "  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  and 
harbour  of  Belfast,"  and  consisting  of  **the  lord  of 
the  ca»tle,"  the  sovereign  of  the  town,  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
and  the  boroughs  of  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and 
Downpatrick,  and  16  other  persons  named  in  the 
act  The  Earl  of  Belfast  and  Lord  Edward  Chi. 
Chester  were  made  members  for  life ;  and  4  of  the 
remaining  14  were  annually  to  go  out  of  office,  and 
any  of  the  whole  should  it  facio^  retire,  on  ceasing 
to  reside  wkhin  7  miles  of  the  Commerdal  Build- 
Higs.  The  electors  are  the  members  of  the  old  har- 
bour corporation  not  named  for  the  new,  and  also  all 
persons  resident  within  7  miles  of  the  Commercial 
Buildings,  •"  who  shall  be  and  have  been  the  owners 
for  six  months  previous  to  such  meeting,  of  50  tons 
registered  shipping,  engaged  in  the  coasting,  channel, 
or  foreign  trade;*'  and  likewise  all  persons  within 
the  same  limits  *'  who  shall  iiave  been  assessed  for 
12  months  previous  to  such  meeting,  and  wlra  shall 
have  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  police  of  the  sdd 
town  of  Belfast,  police  tax  to  the  amount  of  £4  per 
annum." 

Municipal  Affairs,  4»c.] — The  ancient  limits  of 
the  borough  are  alleged  tobave  been  a  circle  upon  a 
radius  of  8  miles.  The  limits  under  the  police  act, 
40  George  III.,  were  at  first  defined  to  be  co-exten- 
give  with  lighting  and  paving,  but  were  afterwards 
pushed  into  town.par.ks  and  lands  not  Included  in 
any  of  the  county  constable  wicks.  The  limits  under 
the  New  Harbour  act  include  as  much  of  co.  Down 
as  lies  within  500  yards  of  the  quays.  The  limits 
tinder  the  Boundary  act,  2  &  3  Wilham  IV.,  cut  off 
some  small  western  .outskirts  of  the  town,  extend 
from  the  Mile.  Water  on  the  north  to  the  Blackstaff 
river  on  the  south,  and  ,comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
townland  of  Ballymaci^'ett.  The  borough  was  in. 
corporated  by  charter  of  11  James  11,  and  also  had 
charters  of  4  James  ii.,  and  33  George  II.  The 
title  of  its  corporation,  both  original  and  existing,  is 
••  The  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Belfast."  "  The  old  corporation 
consisted  of  a  soyereign,  a  lord  of  the  castle,  12  other 
free  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  ;** 
but,  immediatelj  preceding  the  date  of  reform,  only 
6  freemen  were  known  to  exist.  The  Irish  MunC 
cipal  Bill  divided  the  borough  into  five  wards,  called 
Dock,  St.  Anne  a,  Smithfield,  Cromac,  and  St. 
George's;  and  appointed  each  ward  to  return  2 
aldermen,  and  16  councillors.  The  office  of '  lord  of 
the  castle'  has  been  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal 
and  his  ancestors,  since  toe  date  of  the  borough's 
incorporation.  A  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  held 
four  limes  a-year,  in  the  Court  House,  for  the  registry 
of  votes,  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  the  prosecution 
of  minor  offences ;  and  it  now  has  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  of  book  debts,  to  the  amount  of  4^20.  A 
manor  court,  whose  sepesehal  Is  appointed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  «8  lord  of  the  manor  within 
which  the  borough  lies,  is  held  every  Thursday  in 
the  Court  House,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not 
exceeding  £20.  A  court  of  petty-sessions,  presided 
over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  is  held  every  day 
at  noon  in  the  Town  Hall.  A  police  court  for 
cuf tody  cases  is  held  every  day  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
Poliee  Office,  Poultry.square.  The  police  regula- 
tions  are  attended  to  partly  by  the  corporate  officers 
of  the  borough,  partly  by  the  boards  acting  under 
(ocal  acts  of  parliament,  and  partly  by  the  general 


establishments  of  co.  Antrim.  The  acts  for  paving, 
deaneing,  lighting,  and  improving  the  town,  and 
establiahiag  a  nightly  watch,  are  of  40  &  56  George 
Hi.,  and  appoint  the  sovereign,  the  burgesses,  and 
12  other  persons  as  commissioners  of  police.  The 
average  police  income  can  be  raised  to  upwards  <4 
£10v000  a-year;  the  actual  income,  in  1832,  was 
£\\SW  3s.  Id.,  of  which  £10.948  6s.  9d.  wae  from 
taxes-;  and  the  average  annual  expenditure,  as  tested 
by  5  years  ending  with  1833,  is  £7,102  Us.  7d.,  or, 
making  allowance  for  the  sale  of  manures,  about 
£6,800.  The  esUblishraent  under  the  chief  officers 
of  the  watch  consisted,  in  1833,  of  55  watchmen,  4 
street  constables,  and  3  men  in  the  office ;  and  the 
day-coRstables'  stations,  in  1841,  were  six, — Mul- 
lan's  Comer,  Com-Market,  the  Exchange,  Anne- 
street,  Limekiln  Dock,  and  York-street.  The  gas. 
works  were  erected  about  the  year  1824,  and  are  the 
property  of  a  public  company.  The  supply  of  water 
is  neither  good,  copious,  dot  welUdistributed ;  and 
yet  is  supported  by  a  tax  comparatively  high,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  imposed  that  many  a  householder 
needs  to  pay  it  who  receives  an  incompetent  supply 
of  water,  and  obtains  even  that  by  favour  of  a  neigh, 
hour.  Good  spring  water  is  retailed  along  the  streets 
from  butts.  The  corporate  property  of  the  borough, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mterest  which  the  soy- 
ereign possesses  in  the  market  tolls  and  the  market- 
place of  Smithfield.  has  all  evanished  ;  and  is  the  tub- 
ject  of  a  history,  not  without  curious  incidents,  but 
too  obscure,  intricate,  and  multiplex  to  be  glanced 
at  within  our  limits.  Belfast  returns  two  members 
to  parliament ;  it  was,  in  spite  of  its  size  and  great 
importance,  a  mere  pocket  borough  of  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal  previous  to  the  reform;  in  1641,  its  con- 
stituency was  4,234,  all  of  whom,  except  3  burgesses, 
were  £10  householders.  County  business  belongs, 
in  no  department,  to  Belfast,  but  altogether  to  Qir- 
rickfergus.  The  Belfiist  Presbytery  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland, 
meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  ever^  month,  and 
exercises  inspection  over  30  congregations. 

Statiitict.]— The  census  of  IS41  includes  under 
the  name  of  Belfast,  and  exhibits  as  the  component 
parts  of  a  distinct  territory  or  separate  jurisdiction, 
tiie  three  districts  of  Belfast-Shankhill  within  the 
munidpal  boundary,  Belfast- Knock breda  or  Bally- 
macarett  within  the  municipal  boundary,  and  Belfast- 
ShaTikhill  without  the  municipal  boundary.  All  our 
statistics  for  1841,  or  the  great  bulk  ot  the  whole 
statistics  which  are  of  any  value,  must  in  conse- 
quence assume  the  town  to  consist  of  these  parts. 
Area  of  the  whole,  1,872  acres ;  of  Belfiist.ShankhiU 
within  the  borough,  966  acres ;  of  Belfast. Knock- 
breda  orBallvmacarett  within  the  borough,  576  acres; 
of  Belfa8t.Soankhill  without  the  borough,  330  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  ancient  borough  as  built  upon,  in  1821, 
37,277;  in  1831,  53,287.  An  intelligent  resident, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  enumerations  of  botb^  of 
these  periods,  considered  the  population  as  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  annually,  and  as  amounting  in 
1833,  including  Ballymacarett,  to  fully  60,000.  Pop. 
of  the  whole  town  as  constituted,  in  1841,  75,308; 
of  Bi^lfast-Shankhill  within  the  borough,  63,750;  of 
Belfast-Shankhill  without  the  borough,  4,861 ;  of 
BeUast-Knockbreda  within  the  borough,  6,697>  All 
the  statistics  which  follow  include  the  whole  town. 
Inhabited  houses,  10,906 ;  built  uninhabited  houses, 
1,906 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  63.  Males, 
34,858;  females,  40,450;  fiunilies,  15,172.  FamiUes 
residing  in  first.class  houses,  1,360;  in  second-class 
houses,  12,716;  in  third-chiss  houses,  1,077;  in 
fourth-class  houses,  19.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  itfriculture,  2,532;  in  manufactures  and  tnule, 
9,897 ;  in  other  pursuits,  2,743.    Families  supported 
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chiefly  by  vested  means  or  professions,  643 ;  by  the 
directing  of  labour,  6,765;  by  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 7.202  ;  by  means  not  specified,  562.  Males  at 
and  above  15  years  of  age  who  minister  to  food, 
2,420;  to  clothing,  5,030;  to  lodging,  &c.,  4,919; 
to  health,  112;  to  iustice,  292;  to  education,  133; 
to  religion,  71 ;  unclassified,  5,905;  without  specified 
occupations,  2,614.  Femdes  at  and  above  15  years 
of  age  who  minister  to  food,  246 ;  to  clothing,  6,884; 
to  lodging,  &c.,  123;  to  health,  24;  to  charity,  14; 
to  justice,  1  :  to  education,  122 ;  to  religion,  1  ;  un- 
classified, 3,435 ;  without  specified  occupations, 
16,4  i  7.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  17,533 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
7,1 18;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,441. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  13,032;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
14,322;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,492. 
Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
2,631 :  attending  superior  schools,  1,006.  Females 
above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  2,013 ; 
attending  superior  schools,  416.  Per  centage  of  the 
male  population  of  17  years  and  upwards,  unmarried, 
37 ;  married,  57 ;  widowed,  6.  Per  centage  of  the 
female  population  of  17  years  and  upwards,  un- 
married,  37 ;  married,  48 ;  widowed,  15.  School- 
teachers, 35  males  and  48  females ;  ushers  and  tutors, 
85  males  arid  49  females  ;  governesses,  19;  teachers 
of  music,  1 1  males  and  3  females ;  teachers  of  danc- 
ing, I :  teachers  of  drawing,  3.  Clergymen  of  the 
Established  church,  16;  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  7 ; 
of  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  18 ;  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic body,  5;  of  denominations  not  specified,  11; 
scripture-readers,  5;  missionaries,  2. 

History.'] — The  name  Belfast  is  a  corruption  of 
the  words  Beala-fearsaidh,  signifying,  in  a  free  trans- 
lation, *the  town  of  the  ford  or  ferry  at  the  river's 
mouth.'  The  ford  in  the  Lagan,  to  which  the  name 
alludes,  was  an  important  pass  in  the  rude  and  tu- 
multuous history  of  early  times.  Though  the  town 
itself  is  modern,  its  site  is  known  in  ancient  history, 
and  was  called  successively  Beala-fearsaidh  and  Le 
Ford  by  the  English  and  the  Normans.  A  castle 
was  naturally  erected  for  controlling  the  pass  across 
the  river ;  and,  though  not  fixed  to  any  date  by  ex- 
isting historical  record,  is  supposed,  from  antiquarian 
deduction,  to  have  been  built  bv  the  celebrated  John 
de  Courcey,  or  some  of  bis  followers.  This  castle 
was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  Carrickfergus,  and 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  as  a  subordinate 
strength,  by  the  English.  Edward  Bruce,  in  bis 
expedition  of  1315,  is  supposed  to  have  found  the 
castle  in  existence,  and  to  have  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed it ;  and  the  notice  of  the  havoc  be  worked 
in  its  vicinity  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  earliest  his- 
torical notice  of  Belfast  In  1333,  the  rebellious 
English  murdered  William  de  Burgb,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  the  castle ;  and  invited  the  native  Irish  to  their 
assistance  from  beyond  the  Bann,  whither  they  bad 
been  driven  by  the  invaders  from  England.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  septs,  with  their  barbarian  follow- 
ers, now  poured  down  upon  the  northern  border  of 
the  English  Pale,  and  almost  annihilated  whatever 
civilization  had  been  introduced;  and  that  sept  of 
the  O'Neills,  who  were  known  as  the  Clan-Hugh- 
Boye,  and  from  whom  the  corrupted  name  of  Clane- 
boye  is  retained  in  the  modem  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  part  of  Downshire,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Belfast,  and  wielded  its  strength  in  subor- 
dination to  the  feudal  purposes  of  their  toparchical 
rule.  During  the  subsequent  times,  when  the  assured 
English  Pale  extended  no  £srther  north  than  to 
Drogheda,  and  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  was  the 
only  English  strength  north  of  the  Newry  moun- 
tain::,  the  castle  of  Belfast  frequently  exchanged 


ters,  and  underwent  dismantling  and  renovation, 
yet  remain^,  on  the  whole,  in  the  possession  of  the 
O'Neills.  In  1503,  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  then 
Lord-deputy,  captured  the  castle,  dismantled  it,  and 
retired  to  Dublin ;  and,  again,  in  1512,  after  it  had 
been  repaired  and  re-occupied  by  the  O'Niell's,  the 
same  Earl  recaptured  and  destroyed  it.  In  1552, 
Sir  James  Crofts,  then  Lord-deputy,  garrisoned  it, 
and  probably  erected  outworks  of  it,  some  traces  of 
which,  in  the  form  of  strong  earthen  ramparts  and  a 
deep  fosse,  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century.  Hugh  MacNeill  Oge,  of  the  Clan-Hugh- 
Boye,  soon  af^r  received  possession^  of  it  by  legal 
tenure  from  the  crown  ;  but  being  slain  in  a  conflict 
with  a  predatory  party  from  Scotland,  was  succeeded 
by  an  English  officer  of  the  name  of  Lane.  Though 
the  castle  and  the  country  around  it  were  henceforth 
considerably  under  the  power  of  the  English,  the 
latter  was  actually  held,  and  the  former  practically 
overawed,  by  the  O'Neills ;  and  they  began  to  be 
decidedly  Anglicised  only  when,  in  common  with  all 
the  estates  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  they  were  formally 
confiscated  after  Shane  or  John  O'Neill's  rebellion. 

In  1571*  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  his  son  received 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  of  Belfast  castle,  and 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  around  it,  and 
within  the  districts  of  Claneboy  and  Great  Ardes. 
The  "  Grand  Inquisition  of  the  County  of  Down," 
which  records  this  grant,  states  that  '*in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  earldom  of  Ulster,  there  be  divers  par- 
cels of  land  that  be  waste,  or  inhabited  by  a  wdcked, 
barbarous,  and  uncivil  people,  some  Scottish,  and 
some  wild  Irish ;"  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
his  son,  '*  with  a  power  of  Englishmen,  agree  to  sub- 
due all  and  plant  them  with  faithful  subjects."'  Bat 
the  younger  Smith,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
for  enforcing  the  grant,  and  who  entered  Ulster  in 
1572  with  the  magnanimous  purpose  of  '*  subduing 
all,"  was  defeated  and  killed ;  and,  in  consequence, 
his  followers  were  dispersed,  various  conditions  stip- 
ulated in  order  to  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
grant  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands, 
along  with  the  castle  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  and  hapless  Earl,  the  favourite  of 
the  Queen,  next  attempted  the  colonization  of  the 
district;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  as  his  prede- 
cessor ;  and,  after  expending  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  fighting  his  way  through  a  series  of  conflicts, 
he  in  less  than  a  year  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and,  in  1576,  died  at  Dublin,  the  poisoned  victim, 
it  was  thought,  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
If,  up  to  this  date,  an?  town  or  village  whaterer 
existed  contiguous  to  the  castle,  it  must  have  been 
very  insignificant;  for  Hollinffshed's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  London  in  1586,  though  it  enumerates  the 
chief  towns  and  havens  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  and  notices  several  places  which  are  novr 
mere  fishing- villages,  makes  no  mention  of  Belfast. 
— The  Earl  of  Essex  perceived  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  town's  site  as  a  seat  of  population  and 
an  emporium  of  commerce,  and  strongly  reoom- 
mendea  the  construction  of  a  dockyard;  and  Sir 
John  Perrott,  on  sobseqoently  visiting  the  plaee» 
saw  it,  though  then  a  waste,  in  the  same  light  as  ihm 
Earl,  and  echoed  his  lordship's  recocnmendstioii ; 
but  both  of  these  &r-sighted  men  failed  to  effect 
any  movement  toward  the  construction  of  a  town. 

In  1604,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Lerd-depoty, 
who  had  acted  energeticalljr  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  government  respecting  **  the  plantation  oC 
Ulster,"  received  from  James  L  a  final  grant  of  the 
castle  and  drcumiacent  lands ;  and,  although  the 
town  rose  to  but  little  importance  till  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  he  must  be  regarded  at  its  (JMinder,  and 
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also  as  tbe  instrumental  originator  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  county.  Sir  Arthur  induced  many 
persons  to  emigrate  from  his  paternal  possessions  in 
jDevonshire  ;  and,  seeing  these  joined  by  many  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  colonists  who  were  attracted  by 
the  general  settlement  of  the  province,  about  the 
years  1607*  1608,  and  1609,  he  soon  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  and  advantages  of  having  his  extensive 
estates  fairly  peopled.  The  castle  of  Belfast  was 
rebuilt;  Sir  Arthur  was,  in  1612,  created  Lord 
Chichester  of  Belfast;  and,  in  1613,  the  town  was 
so  far  increased  as  to  receive  its  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  its  investment  with  right  to  send  two 
members  to  parliament.  Edward,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Chichester,  succeeded  him  in  1624,  and  was 
raised  by  Charles  L  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Chi- 
chester and  Baron  of  Belfast.  In  1635,  an  EngHsh 
gentleman  who  visited  Ireland,  said,  *'  At  Belfast, 
mv  Lord  Chichester  built  a  dainty  stately  palace, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  glory  and  beauty  of  that  town, 
where  he  is  mostly  resident."  In  1647,  Uie  first 
Viscount  Chichester's  eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of 
Donegal,  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  a  descendant  of 
his  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Donegal 
and  Earl  of  Belfast  In  1706,  the  castlcwhich, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Chi- 
chester family — was  destroyed  by  fire,  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  servant ;  and  three  daughters  of  Ar- 
thur, third  Earl  of  Donegal,  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Wentworth,  Earl 
of  Stafford,  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
Belfast,  and  as  truly  laid  the  foundation  of  its  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  importance  as  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  did  that  of  its  town  and  borough  charac- 
ter. In  1637,  the  Earl,  while  exercifung  the  vice- 
regal authority  in  Ireland,  purchased  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  certain  monopolies  long  emoyed  by  the 
corporation  of  Carrickfergus,  one  of  which  was  the 
privilege  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  duties  on 
goods  imported  into  that  town;  and  by  opening 
competition  in  seaward  traflic  to  the  new  and  more 
advantageously  situated  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Lough,  he  eniU>led  it  speedily  to  transfer  to  itself  the 
greater  part  of  its  rival's  trade.  Belfast,  indeed, 
was  previously  in  a  prosperous  condition;  and  it 
now  promised  to  run  fast  and  fiir  in  the  career  of 
general  importance.  But  religious  disputes,  chiefly 
between  the  church  of  Ireland  and  Uie  Presbyte- 
rians from  Scotland,  the  unsettled  state  ot  the  kmg- 
dom  during  succeeding  years,  and  especially  the  tu- 
mult  and  dismay  excited  throughout  the  country  by 
the  disastrous  rebellion  of  1641,  greatly  retarded  the 
fulfilment  of  the  town's  prospects  of  prosperity. 
Such  strong  and  sensitive  associations  of  partisan- 
ship mingle  in  even  the  briefest  review  of  what  oc- 
curred in  and  after  the  rebellion,  that,  rather  than 
use  words  of  our  own,  we  shall  quote  from  a  fugitive 
but  perspicuous  paper,  written,  we  believe,  by  an 
inhal»itant  of  the  town,  and  member  of  the  General 
Assembly's  communion.  "  To  quote  the  language 
of  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  '  In  tJlster  the  rebellion  broke 
out  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  from  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  Protestants,  met  for  a  season  with  little 
resistance.  Many  most  important  posts  were  main- 
tained, chiefly  by  the  promptitude  and  courage  of 
the  influentiu  nobility  and  gentrv  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  among  these  were  Enniskillen,  Carrick- 
fergus, BeUast,  Lbbum,  &c.  A  proclamation  was, 
nowever,  issued  at  this  time  by  Sir  Owen  Maginnis, 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill^  two  principal  leaders  of  the 
insur|[ents,  which  was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  acting 
uponit,therebebbecamemoreviolentthanever.  The 
greatest  atrocities  were  committed,  as  neither  lives 
dor  property  were  spared.'    Dr.  Reid  acknowledges 


that,  *  as  a  body,  the  Presbyterians,  suffered  less  by 
the  ravages  of  the  rebellion,  than  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  men,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  greater 
number  of  their  clergy  and  gentry  had  before  re* 
turned  to  Scotland  to  aroid  tli^  tyranny  of  Stafford.' 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Belfiut, 
after  seeing  their  town  successively  occupied  by  tbe 
royalists,  uie  parliamentarians,  and  the  rebels,  rorgot 
their  theological  feuds  with  Uie  Churdi  of  Ireland* 
in  the  dreftd  of  civU  extinction,  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent wars  were  well- affected  to  the  Royal  cause, 
and  to  that  of  the  Established  church.  The  Prea* 
bytery  of  Bel&st,  at  the  murder  of  Charles  L,  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  a  manner  truly  honourable ; 
and,  in  1649,  they  put  forth  'a  representation'  ol 
the  '  present  evils  and  imminent  danger  to  religion* 
laws,  and  liberties,  arising  from  the  late  and  present 
practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England.'  In  this 
document  they  raised  their  *  testimony,'  and  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  and  disgust,  m  no  mea- 
sured terms,  against  the  atrocities  and  oondnet  o^ 
their  former  associates  in  their  warfiire  with  the 
Church  ^  Ireland.  This  sudden  and  unexpected 
procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  Belfast  PresbyteriaiMy 
excited  against  them  the  vengeance  of  the  (foet  Bfil- 
ton,  who  replied  to  their  *  representation '  with 
great  bitterness,  designating  them  these  'blockish 
Presbyters  of  Clandeboye,'  *  these  unhallowed  prieat- 
lings '  of  the  *  unchristian  synagogue '  at  Belfitft,  and 
similar  charitable  compliments  levelled  against  them 
in  the  true  republican  and  sectarian  spirit  of  tbe 
times.  But  Uie  dtixens  of  Belfiist  were  held  in  such 
respect  by  all  parties,  that  though  the  town,  after  a 
siege  of  four  days,  surrendered  to  Colonel  Venablea 
for  Cromwell  in  1649,  having  changed  masters  four 
times  in  the  course  of  six  years,  no  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  the  mercantile  body  beyond  the  negative 
one  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place  being  for  a  time 
retarded.  During  Cromwell's  domination,  after 
the  Restoration,  and  up  to  the  Revolution,  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  the  town  was  taken  and  occupiisd  by 
all  the  parties  who  desolated  Ireland  during  thai 
entire  period,  and  was  little  plundered  by  either. 
In  1688,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
James  IL,  increasing  the  number  of  burgesses  to  95^ 
and  considerably  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  cor- 
poration,— the  chief  power  of  removing  a  sovereign* 
a  burgess,  or  other  officer,  being  vested  in  tiie  chief 
governor  ami  privy  council  at  pleasure.  This  recon- 
struction of  the  corporation  made  James  very  un- 
popular, and  was  one  of  his  many  infatuated  acta. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  inhabitants 
hailed  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  exulted  at  his  accession  to  the  Crown 
as  William  IIL  The  appearance  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  in  the  town  in  1090,  was  ao  additional 
cause  of  satisfiiction.  On  the  9th  of  June  that  year* 
William  landed  in  person  at  Carrickteigus,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Belfiut,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  ardent  demonstrations  of  joy* 
and  remained  in  the  town  nearly  a  week.  A  load 
writer  mentions,  that  the  king  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Franklin,  the  site  <n  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Donegal  Arms,  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  town.  To  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  William  granted  them  the  sum  of 
£1,200  a-year."  The  subsequent  historical  events 
of  any  interest,  either  belong  more  properly  to  Omt- 
rickfergus,  or  were  so  diffusive  as  to  be  fitly  noticed 
either  in  our  article  on  Ulster,  or  in  the  general  in- 
troductory one  to  our  whole  work. 

BELGOLT,  a  viUage  in  the  parish  of  KiUnoye. 
barony  of  Kinnalea,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  16 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  141.     Houses  24. 

BELGRIFFIN*  or  Bajlobxtfoi*  a  perisb. 
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taining  ft  yilla^  of  the  same  name,  in  tlie  baronj  of 
Coolock,  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  1,058  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  604;  in  1841,540.  Houses  92.  The 
villafj^e  is  situated  about  5^  miles  north-east  of 
Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  116;  in  1841,  not  speciallr 
returned.  The  manor  was  possessed,  in  the  14th 
century,  by  the  ancient  family  of  De  Burly ;  and  was 
held,  in  later  ages,  by  the  families  of  O'Neill  and  De 
Bathe.  A  castle  was  built  upon  it  by  the  De  Burlys; 
and  was,  for  some  time,  the  residence,  in  James  II. 's 
reign,  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland.  The  parisn,  according  to  the 
civil  division,  includes  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
St.  Doulough's,  which  contains  a  village  of  the  same 
name.     Pop.  of  the  ecclesiastic  parish  of  Belgriffin, 

in  1831,  259 This  parish,  though  appropriated  to 

the  precentorship  of  Christ-church  cathedral,  is  part 
of  the  perpetual  curacy  and  the  benefice  of  St  Dou- 
lough's, in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  confers  on  the 
curate  all  its  tithes.  See  Doulough's  (St.).  In 
1834,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parishioners 
was  232. 

BELHA VEL,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Killarga  and 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It 
is  situated  amid  a  hilly  and  desolate  country,  four 
miles  north-west  of  the  head  of  Lough  Allen,  close 
to  the  road  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  to  Manor- 
Hamilton.     Area,  345  acres. 

HELL  AG  AN,  or  Ballaoan,  a  headland,  a  small 
creek,  and  a  fishing-village,  in  the  parish  of  Carling- 
ford,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
The  headland  screens  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Carlingford  bay,  and  is  situated  4J  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlingford.  The  creek 
and  the  village  are  about  J  of  a  mile  inward  from 
the  extremity  of  the  headland.  A  pier  was,  about 
70  years  ago,  constructed  at  the  Point,  by  Mr. 
MacNeill  of  Bellagan;  but  is  now  a  total  and 
irreparable  ruin.  A  quay  at  the  village  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  fishmg- smacks  and  yawls,  and 
might  be  constructed  for  about  £500.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
155.     Houses  24. 

BELLAGHY,  or  Ballaght,  a  Tillage  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyscullion,  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  3|  miles  north-east 
by  north  of  Magherafelt,  on  the  road  thence  to  New- 
Ferry  and  Ahoghill.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has 
a  market  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and 
annual  fairs  on  May  12  and  Nov.  12.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Magherafelt  Poor-law  union. 
Area,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  789.  Houses  123. 
See  Ballyscullion. 

BELLAGHY,  or  Ballaght,  a  Tillage  in  the 
parish  of  Achonry,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
county,  on  the  road  between  Longford  and  Ballina, 
5  miles  east  of  Swine  ford,  and  9  north- west  by  west 
of  Ballaghadireen.  It  is  a  mi  senile-looking  place, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  extent  of  prevailingly  bleak, 
bare,  moorish,  and  morassy  country ;  yet  not  far  from 
it  are  some  detached  hills,  and  the  seats  of  Clonmore- 
house  and  Doo-castle.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  292.  Houses  51.  A  Loan  Fund  m  the  vil- 
lage had  a  capital  of  £298,  but  was  recently  sus- 
pended. 

BELLA- HILL,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Kilroot,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  the  property  of  Marriott  Dalway, 
E«q. ;  and  is  situated  4J  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Carrickfergus,  close  to  the  road  thence  to  Larne. 
The  modern  mansion  occupies  a  commanding  site 
a  little  west  of  the  road;  and  the  old  castellated 
mansion,  consisting  of  two  large  towers,  connected 
by  a  curtain  wall,  which  is  perforated  with  the  en- 
trance gateway,  stands  on  the  road-side,  and  is  now 


used  as  stables.  The  Dalways  are  an  andent  family ; 
ind  some  of  them  have  represented  Carrickfergus  in 
parliament. 

BELL  AIR,  a  Tillage  b  the  parish  of  Lemanaghan, 
barony  of  Oarrycastle,  Kings  co.,  Leinster.  It 
stands  2  miles  west-north-west  of  Ballycumber,  and 
3|  south-south-west  of  Moate-Grenogue.  Its  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Bally^rdy  *  the  high  town ;'  but 
this  name  seems  to  haTe  originally  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  houses  round  the  chief  mansion  of  the 
manor.  The  Tillage  Mras  commenced  only  about  50 
years  ago ;  and,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  founder, 
Thomas  Mullock,  Esq.,  it  was  to  consist,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  about  50  houses,  all  stone-walled  and 
slate-roofed,  inhabited  only  by  linen  manufacturers, 
and  aggregately  constituting  an  orderly,  neat,  dean 
seat  of  population  equal  to  the  small  manufacturing 
Tillages  of  England.  But  this  plan,  so  creditable  to 
the  projector,  and  replete  with  promises  of  great 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  speedj 
and  extensive  prosperity  to  the  nascent  village  itself, 
has  been  but  very  slenderly  realized.  In  1842,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of  £1,060, 
drculated  £3,030  in  2,^  loans,  and  cleared  a  neti 
profit  of  £6  Is.  Pop.,  in  1831,  81 ;  in  1841,  not 
spedally  returned.  In  the  Ticinity  rises  the  hill  of 
Bellair,  and  stands  Bellair-house,  the  seat  of  T.  H. 
Mullock,  Esq.  Toward  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
RcT.  Dr.  Mullock,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the 
village,  improved  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  planted  with  his  own  hands 
every  tree  of  a  consiaerable  extent  of  embellishing 
woods.  A  bog,  sometimes  called,  in  eumulo,  the  bog 
of  Bellair,  and  sometimes  designated  in  a  varietT  ot 
sub-denominations,  commences  about  a  mile  north  of 
Ballvcumber,  and  extends  4^  miles  west-north-west- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  between  100  or  200 
yards  and  nearly  1 }  mile.  It  is  bisected  lengthwise, 
nearly  through  the  middle,  by  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween King's  county  and  the  county  of  Westmeath ; 
and  is  traversed  across  its  east  end  by  the  road  from 
Ballycumber  to  Moate.  Its  highest  point  is  opposite 
Bellair-hill ;  and  its  east  and  west  divisions  decline 
respectively  to  the  Brosna  and  the  Newbridge  rivers. 
Its  altitude  is  from  63  to  110  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Shannon ;  and  its  depth  of  morass  is  from  15  to 
42  feet.     Part  of  it  has  been  reclaimed. 

BELLAMONT-FOREST,  a  splendid  demesne 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  the  barony  of  TuUagh- 
garvey,  and  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  immediately  east 
of  the  town  of  Cootehill,  Ulster.  The  mansion  was 
the  andent  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bellamont ;  and 
is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Charles  Coote,  Esq. 
The  demesne  was  a  few  years  ago  adorned  with  a 
greater  number  of  fine  trees  than  any  other  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  even  yet,  with  its  modem  growths  of 
wood,  its  beautiful  mansion,  its  semi-endncturement 
with  joyous  natural  lakes,  and  its  extent  and  variety  of 
surface,  it  ranks  high  among  the  ornamental  crrounds 
of  the  kingdom.  A  long  narrow  lake,  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Cootehill  riTer,  separates  this  de- 
mesne from  that  of  Dawson-Grove,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
count Cremoume, — and  also  constitutes  the  boun- 
dary-line between  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Mon- 
aghan.  The  two  demesnes  are  mutual  reflections  in 
landscape,  and  jointly  furnish  a  profusion  of  charm- 
ing close  views.     See  Dawbon-Grote. 

BELLANACARGY.    See  Ballinacaegt. 

BELLANAGARE.     See  Belaraoabs. 

BELLANAMALLARD.  See  BallxkaXal- 
lard. 

BELLANANAGH.     See  Baixinagh. 

BELLANODE.     See  Ballinodb. 

BELLATRAIN.    See  Ballttraik. 

BELLAUGH,  a  village   in  the  parish  of  8t 
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Peter's,  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  298: 
Houses  57* 

BELLAVARRY.    See  Balltvabrt. 

BELLEER,  co.  Armagh.     See  Balesk. 

BELLEEK,   Beleek,  or  Beelesk,  a  fmrish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Lurg,  CO.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.    Length,  5^  miles ; 
breadth,  4;  area,  12,848  acres,  2  roods  8  perches, 
— of  which  511  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  are  in 
the  river  Erne  and  in  small  lakes,  and  2,567  acres, 
11  perches,  are  in  Lower  Lough  Erne.     Pop.,  in 
183],  2,702;  in  1841,  2,875.    Houses  495.     Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,442;  in  1841,2,624. 
Houses  451.    The  surface  lies  along  the  west  side  of 
the  foot  of  the  lower  Lou^h  Erne,  and  the  bank  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  river  Erne ;  it  includes  vari- 
ous  pretty  islets  and  wooded  peninsuls  begirt  with 
the  lake's  waters ;  it  is  prevailingly  heathy,  upland, 
and  almost  mountainous,  yet  comprehends  some  good 
land,  and  composes  a  series  of  exquisite  natural  pic- 
tures.    Castle- Caldwell,  the  seat  of  Major  Bloom- 
field,  on  a  richly  wooded  peninsula,  is  the  most 
beautifully  situated  of  all  the  numerous  seats  on 
Lough  Erne,  and  probably  yields  to  no  mansion  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  gorgeousness  of  its  environing 
lake-scenery.      The  chief  of  the  many  small  lakes 
which  diversify  it  are  Scolban,  Keenaghan,  Rushen, 
and  Nearty.     The  Erne  river,  after  escaping  from 
Lough   Erne,  rolls  heavily  along  a  swampy  plain 
2^   miles  to  Belleek   village,  and   there  forms  a 
noble   cataract,  equivalent  in   average   mechanical 
power   to  that  of  15,000  borses.      The  cataract, 
even   during  summer  droughts,  has  a  fine  effect; 
and,  in  winter,  or  after  floods,  its  rush  of  waters 
18  truly  grand.      The  bed  of  the  fall,  and  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  river,  is  secondary  limestone; 
and,  being  in  one  place  much  contracted,  it  is  there 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  the  second  on  the  river,  and 
tne  only  one  between  Ballyshannon  and  Enniskillen. 
A  fort  was  constructed,  near  the  head  of  the  cataract, 
by  General  Knox,  but  was  eventually  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  its  position  being  found  disadvan- 
tageous.    "On  my  arrival  at  Beeleek,*'  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  '*  the  first  object  that  engaged  my  atten- 
tion was  a  battery  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  and,  on 
reaching  the  summit,  which  curiosity  induced  me  to 
visit,  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  before  me 
a  woody  eminence,  sbaped  like  an  inverted  bowl, 
winding  round  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  an  insulated 
rock,  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  covered  with  shrubs, 
which  causes  the  waterfall.      The  stream  of  the 
river  passes  along  here  with  wondrous  rapidity.    On 
turning  to  the  right,  going  down  the  hill  at  iat  back 
of  the  battery,  the  village  first  presents  itself  to  the 
eye,  next  the  bridge,  and  then  the  waterfall;  but  the 
water,  sometimes  rolling,  and  at  others  dashing,  over 
a  rocky  bed,  precipitates  itself  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  with  ^eat  rapidity ;  which  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  immense  body  of 
water  contained  in  the  great  lakes  of  Lough  Erne, 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea  over  this  precipice,  and  pro- 
dui9es  a  most  romantic  effect.     The  view  finom  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  comprehending  the  fall,  with  a 
wooded  island,  having  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it,  is 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw."     The 
village   is   situated  at  the   south-west  extremity 
of  the  parish,  4  miles  east  by  south  of  Bally, 
shannon,  and   17  west-north-west  of  Enniskillen. 
Some  notice  of  a  former  project  of  a  canal,  and  a 
recent  project  of  a  railway,  hither  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Erne,  occurs  in  our  article  on  Balltshannoh: 
which  see.    Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  3,  May  17,  June 
19,  and  Oct.   10.     Area  of  the  village,  20  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  260;  in  1841,  251.     Houses,  44.— 


Belleek  parish  is  t  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £  ]10 ; 
glebe,  £92.  Gross  income,  £202;  nett,  £173  19s 
5|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built 
in  1788,  at  a  cost  of  £461  10s.  9^.,  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruito.  Sittings  200;  attendance 
80.  Evening  service  is  performed,  during  summer, 
in  a  rotation  of  private  houses.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic diapel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Templecarne.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants  anoounted  to  530,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,193;  a  Sunday  school  at  Castle-Caldwell  bad  on 
its  books  1  boy  and  12  girls;  and  2  daily  schools  at 
Belleek,  and  4  at  Ballymaran,  Castle-Caldwell, 
Town-Knockgoran,  and  Tullvnabehogue,  had  on 
their  books  244  boys  and  1 50  girls.  Three  of  the  daily 
schools  were  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society; 
and  one  of  these  three  had  allowances  from  Mrs. 
Bloomfield.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted 
£82  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Garvarv. 

BELLEEK,  two  demesnes  on  the  river  Moy,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Ballina,  Connaught.  Bel- 
leek-manor,  the  property  of  CoL  Knox  Gore,  spreads 
out  an  expanse  of  wood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  enbosoming  an  elegant  modern  Elizabethan 
mansion;  and  Belleek-castle,  the  seat  of  Edyrard 
Howley,  Esq.,  crowns  a  knoll  which  overhangs  the 
river. 

BELLEISLE,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  islands  of 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  is 
situated  near  the  east  shore  of  the  foot  of  the  lake ; 
and  is  accessible  by  means  of  a  causeway  and  a  one- 
arched  bridge.  Its  area  is  1 12  acres.  The  seat  of 
th^  first  Earl  of  Rosse  stood  here ;  but  it  has  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  Majestic  trees,  large  and 
venerable  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  not  long  ago 
covered  the  island;  and  some  straggling  ones,  as 
well  as  traces  of  the  drives  through  the  demesne, 
still  exist.  While  the  house  and  the  groves  still 
stood,  Mr.  Wakefield  thus  described  BeUeisle: 
*'•  Adjacent  to  it  is  another  island,  nearly  of  the 
same  extent;  and  both  exhibit  a  roost  agreeable 
prospect,  being  covered  with  thriving  woods  of  ash, 
oak,  beech,  and  firs.  The  house  fronts  the  south, 
and  has  before  it  a  neat  lawn,  ornamented  with 
graveUwalks  and  plantations.  Immediately  before 
it,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  stands  a 
green  hill,  called  Knockninny,  which  was  formerlv  a 
deer  park,  but  is  now  let  as  a  fiu'm.  Behind  this 
hill,  the  scenery  eonsists  of  a  greenish  mountain, 
which  appears  to  be  cultivated  to  a  certain  height; 
and  connected  on  the  right  with  a  rid^e  of  much 
higher  mountains,  the  termination  of  which  becomes 
lost  in  the  horizon.  Immediately  to  the  westward, 
within  about  |  of  a  mile  of  West  Island,  is  a  range 
of  eleven  other  islands,  all  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  timber,  which  stretches  directly  across 
the  lake."    See  Erne. 

BELLEWSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Duleek,  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town 
of  Duleek.  Pop.,  in  1831 ,  77.  Bellewstown-hill 
is  green  and  fertile  ;  and  though  onl^  530  feet  high, 
is  a  prominent  and  arresting  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  tl^  large  circumjacent  plain.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  hill  is  a  race-course,  on  which  races  are  annually 
run  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

BELLINA,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  baroay  of 
Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Area,  10  acres. 
P<».,  in  1841,  2ia     Houses  33. 

BELLINGHAM.    See  Castlb-Bellinohaic 

BELLINTER,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Assey, 
barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  3}  miles 
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SOU th-<ioutb -west  of  Navan.  The  mansion  is  now  tbe 
seat  of  the  Rev.  Jo.^eph  Preston,  but  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lords  Tara ;  and  was  built,  last 
century,  by  one  of  these  noblemen,  after  designs,  it 
is  believed,  of  Mr.  Ca^sels,  who  is  known  among 
artists  for  having  iiitro<luced  to  Ireland  tbe  Palladian 
style  oi"  archifceoture.  Tbe  plan  comprehends  a  cen- 
tral structure,  containing  tbe  principal  apartments; 
and  wi ng<<,  which  have  tbe  appearance  of  separate 
square  bouvses,  and  are  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  colonnades.  Tba  demesne  is  disposed 
with  much  taftte.  and  greatly  enriched  by  fine  and 
diversified  views  of  the  banks  and  basin  of  the 
Boyne ;  and  it  blends,  at  its  upper  extremity,  with 
the  plantations  of  Bective-house.     See  Bective. 

BELLOUOH.     See  Bblouoh. 

BELLPATRICK,  the  highest  of  the  picturesque 
range  of  hills  which  extends  between  Collon  and 
Slane,  in  the  baronies  of  Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  situated  to  tbe  west  of  Collon,  and  has 
an  altitude  of  789  feet. 

BELLURGAN,  a  series  of  objects  on  the  north 
shore,  and  near  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay,  barony  of 
Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Bellurgan- 
point  is  situated  2^  miles  east  in  a  straight  line  from 
Dundalk ;  and,  jointly  with  a  headland  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  suddenly  contracts  the  bay  to  nearly  river 
breadth.  In  consequence  of  the  inside  of  the  Point 
making  naturally  a  well-sheltered  harbour,  Mr. 
Nimmo  recommended  the  construction  of  a  quay 
here  for  the  accommodation  of  fishing-boats  inward 
to  Dundalk,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  only  £200. 
The  small  fishing- village  of  Bellurgan  has  several 
smacks.  The  demesne  of  Bellurgan-park  is  the 
property  of  E.  Tipping,  Esq. ;  and  contributes  a 
sheet  of  plantation  to  the  heightening  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  shore.     See  Balltmascamlan. 

B ELMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  parishes  of  Bobo 
and  Cleenish,  barony  of  Olonawly,  co*  Fermanagh, 
UUter.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  bill-mass  of  a 
large  congeries  of  uplands ;  sends  down  massive 
sides  to  a  broad  base  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Lower  Lough  Macnean;  attains  an  altitude  of  1,312 
feet ;  and  overhangs  an  agreeably  varied  and  culti- 
vated tract  along  tbe  course  of  the  Loughs  Macnean 
and  their  superfluent  waters.  This«mountain  gives 
the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  to  the  familv 
of  Lowry-Corrv,  descended  from  an  old  Scotch 
familv  who  settled  in  co  Tyrone. 

BELMULLET,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  tbe  isthmus  between 
Broadhaven  and  Blacksod  bay,  32^  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Ballina,  and  158}  west-north- west  of 
Dublin.  Previous  to  1825,  its  site  was  occupied  by 
only  a  few  straggling  thatched  cabins ;  bat  at  that 
date,  a  regular  town  was  planned  by  W.  H.  Carter, 
£<q.,  of  Castlemartin,  one  of  tbe  chief  landowners  of 
Erris ;  and,  though  still  small  in  comparison  with 
the  extent  projected,  it  has  steadily  and  somewhat 
rapidly  been  expanding  toward  the  bulk  and  influ- 
ence of  a  considerable  provincial  town.  The  high- 
land seclusion  of  its  site,  the  intervention  between 
it  and  the  busy  world  of  a  vast  tract  of  moor  and 
mountain,  and  the  primitive  condition  of  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  all  the  sequestered  country  in  its  vicin- 
ity, are  circumstances  which  attract  strongly  to  it 
the  touIi^t's  and  the  to{>ograpbist's  attention.  The 
town  already  consists  of  two  streets  and  a  small 
central  square  ;  and  its  houses  are  for  tbe  most  part 
of  two  stories,  klated,  and  proximately  uniform.  It 
has  a  small  and  not  very  pretending  inn,  which  oc- 
casionally lets  out  cars  and  ponies }  a  public  build. 
ii*;^',  which  serves  both  as  a  session-bouse  and  as  a 
Tiotestant  place  of  worship;  several  small  shops; 


five  or  six  mercantile  stores ;  a  coast-guard  station, 
with  a  resident  inspector  j  and  a  station  of  const*, 
bularv  police.  Fairs  or  markets  are  held  onoe-ft. 
month.  A  pier  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Carter, 
ohiefty  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  government.  This  pier  affords  good 
shelter  from  the  west  and  the  south-east  winds  j 
and  admits  to  its  side,  at  }  flood  spring-tides,  a  vessel 
of  100  tons.  The  place  is  a  good  fishing  station, 
but  suflfers  from  tbe  want  of  enterprise  in  its  fisher- 
men ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only 
town  in  Erris,  and  a  port  at  the  head  of  a  large 
ramified  and  sheltered  bay,  is  well- situated  for 
general  provincial  traffic.  Though  a  single  boat  of 
00  or  70  tons  could  carrjr  away  the  whole  agricul. 
tural  produce  brought  hither  before  1825,  the  ex« 
ports  in  corn,  during  1835,  amounted  to  10,896  cwt., 
valued  at  £2,940.  Its  import  trade,  of  some  local 
note,  b  also  conducted  in  timber,  iron,  slates,  and 
other  articles.  Mr.  M'Donnel  thus  describes  the 
nascent  port  so  early  as  1830:  '*  Belmullet  pier 
presented,  as  I  was  informed,  an  animated  and  inter, 
esting  appearance  during  the  herring  fishery,  from 
the  number  of  boats  lying  within  it.  At  the  time 
of  my  inspection,  there  were  lying  in  it  boats  from 
Inniskea,  laden  with  herrings.  *  *  At  the  same 
time,  four  large  vessels  were  lying  at  the  pier,  tak- 
ing  in  freights  of  corn,  &c.,  one  of  which,  I  was  in. 
formed,  had  sailed  ten  days  before,  with  a  cargo 
of  oats  for  Glasgow,  and  had  then  returned  for 
another  in  that  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Six  years  ago,  a  fishing  vessel  was  rarely,  and 
a  merchant  vessel  never,  seen  at  Belmullet."  A 
canal  cut,  of  about  140l  perches  across  the  isthmus 
at  the  village,  would  connect  Broadhaven  and 
Blacksod  bay  ;  it  would  have  a  bottom,  for  part  of 
the  way,  of  mica  schist  i  and,  if  executed  of  a  depth 
and  width  to  admit  imoh  vessels  as  pass  along  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in  Scotland,  it  would  cost 
onlv  £5,000.  This  improvement  has  for  years  been 
senously  contemplated ;  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
general  scheme  which  contemplated  the  adoption  of 
Belmullet  as  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposed  Great  Western  Railway.  A  dispen. 
sary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Ballina  Poor-Uw 
union,  and,  jointly  with  one  in  Benghamstown, 
serves  for  a  district  of  250,283  acres,  with  22,6ti5 
inhabiUnU;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £132  158. 
Sd.,  expended  £139  5s.  lid.,  and  administered  to 
1,715  patients.  Area  of  the  town,  21  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  637.     Houses  100.      ' 

BE  LOUGH,  or  B£U.ouqb.  See  Ballagh,  co, 
Tipperary. 

BELTRA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dromard, 
barony  of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Sligo  bay,  and  on  tbe 
road  from  Sligo  to  Ballina,  4  miles  west*north-wes| 
of  Ballysadere.  Here  are  the  parish-church  and 
glebe-bouse.     Pop.  not  speciallv  returned. 

BELTRA  (Tbs),  alake  and  a  rivulet  in  the  werl 
of  CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  lake  is  about  2h 
miles  long,  but  not  of  proportionable  breadth,  and 
lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley  between  Mount  Nephin  and  the  Crogh- 
maill  mountains.  It  is  distributed  among  the  par* 
ishes  of  Addergoole,  IsUmdeady,  and  Burrishoolei 
and  is  overhung  on  tbe  south-east  side  bv  Croagh* 
moyle  mountain,  whose  summit  has  an  lititude  of 
1,412  feet  above  sea-level.     Area  of  tbe  Addergoolt 

fortion,  438  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches ;  of  the 
slandeady  section,  615  acres,  10  perches;  of  tbo 
Burrishoole  seotion,  26  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches. 
Tbe  rivulet  is  formed  by  the  superfluent  waters 
of  tbe  lake,  and  has  a  course  of  about  6  miles,  in 
tbe  direction  of  west  by  south*  chiefly  through  tho 
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barony  of  Barrishoole  to  Clew  bay  at  the  town  of 
Newport  The  glen  of  the  lake  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stream  is  wild  and  comparatively  alpine,  yet 
not  very  picturesque  ;  and  it  gives  place,  toward  the 
sea,  to  a  bosky,  romantic,  and  exquisite  dell  or  nar- 
row  vale. 

BELTRIM.     See  Gortin. 

BELTURBET,  a  post,  market,  and  corporate 
town,  partlv  in  the  parish  of  Drumlane,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Annagh,  barony  of  Lower  Loughtee,  co. 
Oavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Erne,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  bank,  about  midway 
between  Lough  Oughter  and  Upper  Lough  Erne,  7 
miles  north-north-west  of  Cavan,  and  62  north-west 
bv  north  of  Dublin.  The  Drumlane  section  is  usu- 
ally  called  Kilconnv.  The  environs  of  the  town, 
particularly  along  the  river,  are  interesting,  and,  in 
several  instances,  softly  beautiful.  The  Erne,  just 
where  it  reaches  the  town,  makes  a  waterfall,  then 
embraces  an  islet,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  town's 
bridge.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  poor  and  almost 
forbidding.  Main-street  and  Church-street  jointly 
extend  upwards  of  500  yards  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  river;  another  street  of  nearly  200  yards  in 
length  runs  parallel  with  the  former,  and  is  nearer 
the  river;  Bridge-street  intersects  these,  and  curves 
over  a  distance  of  about  300  yards;  a  sinuous  street, 
the  chief  suburb  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream, 
extends  over  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile ;  and  a  street,  upwards  of  200  yards  long,  de- 
fleets  from  beyond  the  lower  end  of  Main-street,4ind 
runs  past  the  barrack  to  the  edge  of  the  river  at 
Creenv  Bridge.  But  the  whole  are  so  incompact,  so 
irregularly  edificed,  and  so  thinly  sprinkled  with 
good  or  tolerable  houses,  as  to  look  like  a  medley 
assemblage  of  mere  village  suburbs.  The  market- 
house  has  a  rather  fair  appearance,  or  at  least  ought 
to  have  it,  as  it  has  been  the  grand  care  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  chief  or  sole  apology  for  their  expendi- 
ture  of  funds,  the  old  pot  ot  their  constant  tinkering 
and  polishing.  The  bridge  is  a  new  structure  of 
stone.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  parish- 
church  of  Annagh,  a  Methodist  meeting-houie,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  military 
barrack,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification.  See 
Annagh.  A  troop  of  cavalry  is  generallv  stationed 
in  the  barrack.  Excepting  a  large  distillery  nearly 
opposite  the  waterfall,  there  is  no  manufacture,  nor 
is  there  any  staple  trade.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  witnesses  a  considerable  traffic  in 
com.  Fairs  are  held  on  Ash- Wednesday,  May  21, 
June  12,  July  21,  Sept.  4,  and  the  first  Thursday 
after  Nov.  12.  The  Erne,  when  its  waters  are  high, 
is  navigable  hither  for  barges  carrying  timber,  coal, 
and  other  commodities ;  and,  owin^  to  the  junction 
with  it  of  the  Ulster  canal  at  a  pomt  a  little  below 
the  town,  traffic  may  be  expected  to  originate  east- 
ward to  the  basin  and  ramifications  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  may  possibly  be  stimulated  southward  to  Ennis- 
Killen  and  Belleek.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Cavan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  89,961  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  21,033 ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £124  10s.  8d.,  expended 
jei37  8s.  5jd.,  and  administered  to  1,750  patients. 
A  Loan  Fund,  in  1841,  bad  a  capital  of  £1,457; 
circulated  £5,230  in  1,634  loans;  realized  £96  6s. 
7d.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended  £105  14s.  3d.  on 
charitable  purposes.  Almshouses  were  built  by  the 
corporation  in  1733  for  6  poor  widows;  and  the  in- 
mates  are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy 
by  Mr.  Maunsell  of  Dublin. 

Belturbet  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James 
L  The  ancient  borough  limits  were  all  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Erne,  and  described  a  very  irregular 
figure  of  about  1}  mile  in  length,  and  from  one-third 


of  a  mile  to  an  entire  mile  in  breadth ;  the  modern 
limits  include  the  suburb  of  Kilconny,  or  that  which 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  describe 
a  pentagonal  figure,  whose  sides  average  about  half- 
a-mile  each.  The  charter  of  incorporation  professed 
to  erect  the  borough  "  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  according  to  the  form  of  the 
republic  of  England  ;'*  and  appointed  the  corporation 
to  consist  of  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  a  common- 
alty. A  closely-printed  report  of  the  borough's 
constitution  and  afl&irs,  extending  to  8  pages  folio, 
lies  before  us,  but  contains  hardly  a  readable  sen- 
tence except  its  short  concluding  remarks :  '*  This 
borough,  until  the  year  1800,  possessed  the  power 
of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  was  a  close  borough,  and  wholly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  patrons  or  pur- 
chasers of  its  parliamentary  privileges.  Originally 
created  for  Protestant  purposes,  it  always  continued 
an  exclusively  Protestant  corporation.  Intolerance 
to  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  part  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that, 
in  a  corporation  which,  within  the  last  century,  ap- 
pears, by  entries  in  the  books  of  proceedings,  to  have 
passed  a  resolution  *  to  fine  a  suspected  Papist  40s. 
until  he  should  leave  the  corporation  district,'  we 
now  find,  that  out  of  the  present  population,  above 
1,200  persons  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  in  the 
possession  of  the  property  of  those  who  passed  that 
resolution."  Two  popularly  constituted  courts, 
called  the  Town  Court  and  the  Market  Jury,  now 
substantially  discharge  the  functions  of  the  corpor»- 
tion.  Excepting  about  120  acres  of  commonage 
belonging  genendly  to  the  inhabitants,  and  attachini^ 
the  rights  of  turbary  to  each  holding,  the  whole  of 
the  landed  property  originally  granted  to  the  corpo- 
ration, amounting  to  ^  acres,  has  been  alienated. 
The  compensation  of  £15,000  given  at  the  National 
Union  for  the  borough's  disfranchisement  was  all 
received  by  Lord  Belkoore.  Area  of  the  town,  225 
acres ;  of  which  28  acres  are  in  Kilconny.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,026;  in  1841,  2,070.  Houses  332.  Pop.  of 
Kilconny  or  the  Drumlane  section,  in  1831,  579 ;  in 
1841,450.     Houses  73. 

BELVEDERE,  a  demesne  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lough  Ennel,  8  miles  south-south-west  of  Mollin- 
gar,  barony  of  Fartallagh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
The  locahty  gare  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  to  the  family  of  Rochfort,  who  were  for- 
merly styled  De  Rupi  Forte,  and  settled  in  Ireland 
in  1243.  The  last  Earl  resided  here,  and  dkd  about 
25  years  ago,  leaving  no  male  issue  or  heir  to  his 
title.  Belvedere  passed  to  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Lanesborough,  and  is  now  an  unused  lodge  of 
the  Eari  of  Lanesborough.  The  following  brief  but 
spirited  notice  of  it  is  trom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Young  c 
"  The  house  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  a  very 
beautiful  little  hill,  half  surrounded  with  others, 
variegated  and  melting  into  one  another.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  places  anywhere  to  be  seen* 
and  spreading  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  lawn  of  undu- 
lating ground  margined  with  wood.  Lake  Ennel 
flows  beneath  the  windows.  It  is  spotted  with 
islets;  a  promontory  of  rock,  fringed  with  trees, 
shoots  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  distant 
hills."  Some  extensive  and  artistic  imitations  of 
manorial  and  castelUted  ruins  were  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  some  family  dissension  with  those  of  the 
Rochforts,  whose  demesne  lies  immediately  to  the 
south,  and  they  purposely  obstruct  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  embellishment  which  the  two  de* 
mesnes  mi^ht  enjo;^.  See  Rochfort.  The  naoM 
Belvedere  is  sometimes  given  to  Lough  EnneL    8e« 

BEliviDERE,  a  small  but  wooded  and  hjghlj 
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romantic  glen  in  tbe  barony  of  Owneybeg,  and  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The 
estate  of  Belvidere  in  which  it  is  situated  is  an  im- 
proving one,  and  belongs  to  M.  Barrington,  Esq. 
It  lies  not  fWr  from  midway  between  the  village  of 
Abington,  and  the  Tipperary  town  of  Newport,  or 
Newport-Tip. 

BELVOIR.    See  Belfast. 

BENADA.     See  Banada. 

BENBANE.  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Carev, 
CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  occurs  in  the  magnificently 
basaltic  part  of  the  coast,  a  little  east  of  the  Plais- 
kins.  and  near  Bengore  Head. 

BENBAUN,  a  mountain  on  the  north  border  of 
the  parish  of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught  Its  summit  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal peaks  of  the  Binabola  group  of  mountains,  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea.level  of  2,395  feet.  See 
Binabola. 

BENBO,  a  mountain  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  and  about  1  ^  mile  west 
of  Manor- Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  b 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  Bonnet  river ;  overhangs 
the  romantically  situated  hamlet  and  demesne  of 
Lurganbog ;  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  extent 
of  fine  wood ;  and  surpasses  rivalry  in  outline  and 
conspicuousness,  amidst  a  region  of  uplands,  where 
many  heights  display  fine  forms,  and  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  feet,  and  where  moorland  hills,  preci- 
pitous crags,  curving  glens,  gorgy  ravines,  and  ver- 
dant vales,  are  disposed  in  an  absolute  gallery  of 
landscape. 

BENBREDA,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
screens  the  right  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  imme- 
diately south-east  of  Dungiven,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  1,531  feet  above  sea-level. 

BENBULBEN,  a  mountain  in  the  baronv  of  Car- 
bery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  6  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  overhangs  the  north- 
em  ramification  of  Sligo  ba^.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most 
unique,  beautihil,  and  stnkingly  contoured  of  all 
the  isolated  heights  of  the  kingdom ;  exhibits,  as 
seen  from  different  points,  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
file ;  and  commands,  in  its  turn,  a  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinctly featured  view  of  a  great  extent  of  intricate 
and  div<ersified  coast.  The  mountain  has  an  altitude 
of  1,697  feet,  and  terminates  in  the  three  peaks  or 
pinnacles  of  Benbulben,  Benduff,  and  Benwicken. 
It  IS  highly  interesting  in  its  geognosy,  and  produces 
many  of  the  rarest  plants  in  the  Hibernian  flora. 
The  road  from  Sligo  to  Ballyshannon  wends  5  miles 
round  its  slowly  ascending  skirts. 

BENBURB,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonfeacle, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  ca  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
south-east  margin  of  the  barony  and  county,  3  miles 
south-west  of  Moy,  and  5|  north-west  by  north  of 
Armagh.  At  or  near  it  are  the  parish-church,  a 
meeting-house,  schools,  the  ruins  of  Benburb-castle, 
and  an  aqueduct  and  deep  excavations  of  the  Ulster 
canal.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  tbe  Dungannon 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  16,186 
acres,  with  11,539  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £125  48.,  expended  £178  4s.  2d.,  and.made 
6,117  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,739  patients. 
In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of 
£1.613;  circulated  £7.440,  in  1,404  loans;  and 
realixed  in  nett  profit,  and  expended  on  charitable 
purposes,  £13  12s.  8d.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Ash- Wednesday;  the  Thursday 
before  Easter :  the  last  Wednesday  of  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sept,  Oct.,  and 
Nov.  ;  and  on  the  22d  and  last  Wednesday  of  I>ec. 
The  ca.Htle  of  Benburb,  now  reduced  to  a  roofless 


bouse  and  tome  outworks,  crowns  a  maral-&ced 
limestone  rock,  which  rises  on  two  sides  sheer  up 
from  tbe  Blackwater,  and  has  an  altitude  of  at 
least  120  feet ;  but  the  castle,  though  strongly  and 
commandin^ly  situated,  was  badly  constructed,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  boulders  or  water-worn  stonea 
indifferently  cemented.  A  small  ancient  building, 
at  a  brief  distance  in  the  village,  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  watch-house.  The  castle  was  the  cen- 
tral point  in  the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict among  the  followers  of  the  Irish  toparchs,  or 
between  them  and  the  invading  armies  of  the  Scotch 
and  English ;  and,  in  1646,  it  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  inflictions  with  which  Irish  valour 
ever  chastised  British  inroad.  Owen  Roe  O'Niell, 
aided  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Niell,  and  commanding  5,000 
foot  and  500  horse,  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben- 
burb, before  a  wood,  and  between  two  small  hills, 
to  await  the  onset  of  the  Scotch  General  Monroe, 
aided  by  Lords  Blaney  and  Montgomery,  and  com- 
manding 6,000  foot  and  BOO  horse.  When  tbe  as- 
sailants approached,  the  wary  O'Niell  amused  them 
for  several  hours  with  various  manoeuvres  and  trivial 
skirmishes;  and  then,  seizing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, rushed  upon  them  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  skill,  and  speedilv  hewed  a  portion  of  them  to 
pieces,  and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
in  a  total  rout.  Lord  Blaney  and  an  English  regi- 
ment which  he  commanded  were  cut  down ;  Lord 
Montgomery,  21  officers,  and  150  privates,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  3,243  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  others 
fell  in  the  pursuit  of  the  following  day';  and  Mon- 
roe, abandoning  at  once  his  army,  his  artillery,  his 
tents,  his  bag^fige,  his  provisions,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  arms,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
O'Nieirs  loss  was  70  killed  and  200  wounded. 
Area  of  the  village,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  330. 
Houses  57* 

BENDENSTOWN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  GiLBERTSTOWN :  which  see. 

BENEKERY,  a  detached  district  of  the  barony 
of  Rathvilly,  surrounded  by  the  barony  of  Carlow, 
CO.  Carlow,  Leinster.  It  is  treated  by  some  author- 
ities as  a  parish ;  but  has  no  such  character  assigned 
to  it  in  any  of  the  numerous  authorities,  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical,  before  us.  It  pays  tithes  to  the  in- 
cumbents of  both  Staplestown  and  Urglen ;  and  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  between  these  benefices,  in  the 
dio.  of  Leighlin.     Pop  about  200. 

BENGORE,  a  cape  and  a  headland  in  the  barony 
of  Cary,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  cape  commences 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  west,  and  sweeps 
round  to  Dunsaverick  on  the  east ;  and  contains,  on 
its  coast,  many  of  the  roost  interesting  objects  gen- 
erally noticed  under  the  name  of  Giant's  Causb- 
WAT,  and  also  the  Pleaskins,  Port-na-Spaona, 
PoRT-NoFFER,  Benbane,  and  DcTMSAVERicK :  see 
these  articles.  This  cape  is  the  rival  of  Fair-Head 
in  wondrous  attractions,  and  is  similarly  formed  in 
its  geognosy  and  colonnades.  See  Fair-Head. 
The  headland  of  Bengore,  or  that  particular  one  of 
the  series  of  promontories  forming  the  cape  which 
is  par  erceilence  'Bengore'  or  'the  Goat's- Head,' 
rises  320  feet  from  the  edge  and  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pleaskin ; 
and,  though  similar  to  that  columnar  cliff  in  forma- 
tion, is  interior  to  it  in  distinctness  of  stratification 
and  in  beauty.  A  vein  of  wood-coal  was  worked 
here  between  the  strata  ot  basalt,  but  did  not  repay 
tiie  expenses  of  mining. 

BENGOWER,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Hal* 
linahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  ol  the  group  of  Bina- 
bola, or  tbe  Twelve  Pins,  and  overhangs  the  lake  of 
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Ballinahincb.     Its  altitude  is  2,336  feet.     See  Bal- 

LINAHINCH  and  BiNABOLA. 

BENLEVAGH,  a  mountain  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Ross,  and  on  the  north-east 
border  of  co.  Gal  way.  It  rises,  in  a  stupendous  mass, 
on  the  frontier  of  Joyce-Country,  and  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  broad  isthmus  between  Loughs  Mask  and 
Corrib.     Its  altitude  is  1,370  feet. 

BENMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rattoo, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Pop., 
in  1831,448.     Houses  68. 

BENMORE,  CO.  Antrim.     See  Faxr-Head. 

BENNETT'S-BRIDGE,  a  village,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Treadingstown,  and  barony  of  Gowran,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Danesfort  and  barony  of  Shil- 
lelogber,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  5  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Gowran, 
and  17  north-north-east  of  Car  rick.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  bridge  which  carries  the  highway 
across  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  held  here 
his  celebrated  review  in  1704.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  ruined  castles  of  Annamolt  and  Ennisnag,  and  the 
mansions  of  Maiden  Hall  and  Annamolt.  Area  of 
the  village,  15  acres ;  of  which  9  acres  are  in  the 
Gowran  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  426  ;  in  1841,  263. 
Houses  51.  Pop.  of  the  Gowran  section,  in  1831, 
238;  in  1841,  179.  Houses  35. 
^  BENOWEN,  or  Honowen,  a  parish  on  the  west 
side  of  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- West,  2|  miles  north 
by  east  of  Athlone,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
Length,  3^  miles ;  breadth,  2| ;  area,  6,887  acres, 
3  roods,  27  perches,— of  which  3,529  acres,  2  roods, 
36  perches,  are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  23  acres,  2  roods, 
16  perches,  are  in  Lough  Creggan.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,418;  in  1841,  1,548.  Houses  27&  The  surface 
lies  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Ree,  and  the  north 
tide  of  its  expansion  called  Killymore  Lough ;  it 
composes  beautiful,  though  soft  scenery,  particularly 
around  the  mansions  of  Portlick  and  Killinure  ;  and 
it  consists  of  very  various  land,  but  principally  of 
such  as  has  a  high  soil.  Within  the  parochial  limits 
are  the  islands  of  Inchmore  and  Hare- Island,  and  the 
islets  of  Ilanbeg,  Crow-Island,  NunVlsland,  lUnd- 
aragh,  Ilanheelan,  and  Ilanfan.  The  demesnes 
are   Killymore-House,   Killinure,   Glassan-Cottage, 

Lough.Ree- Lodge,  Portlick- Castle  and  St.  Marks 

This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Glebe,  i  23  8s  9d.  Gross 
income,  £89  8s  9d.;  nett,  £82  7s.  lid.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  iC9'2 
68.  1  ^d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Meath, 
and  held  under  lease  from  the  bishop.  The  church 
was  built  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s. 
lid.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150;  attendance  70.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  72,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,372; 
a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  on  the  average  by 
about  12  children  ;  and  a  free  school — supported  by 
£12  a-year  from  the  curate,  and  a  house  and  garden 
from  Lord  Castlemaine — had  on  its  books  6  boys 
and  18  girU. 

BEN  WEE,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  headland, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  rises  a  brief  distance  west  of  Porta- 
cloy,  and  screens  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Broadhaven.  On  its  north  side,  confronting  the 
Atlantic,  it  soars  perpendicularly  up  from  the  sea, 
to  the  height  of  829  feet ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it 
.rises  gradually,  and  can  easily  be  ascended.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  extensive  and  sublime.  "  On 
the  one  hand,  the  greater  part  of  Erris,  with  its  lofty 
southern  barriers  sweeping  in  circular  outline,  can 
be  traced ;  on  the  other,  the  eye  rests  on  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic.     Coastwise,  on  the  east,  are 


seen  the  stags  of  Broadhaven,  and  the  whole  range 
of  rocky  shore,  from  Benmore  to  Downpatrick 
Head ;  and,  on  the  south-west,  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  harbours  of  Broadhaven  and  Black'sod,  the  shores 
and  surface  of  the  Mullet,  and  rests  on  the  cloud- 
capt  mountains  of  Achill." — Eraser's  Guide. 

BENYEVENAGH,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Magilligan  and  Aghanloo, 
barony  of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  2|  miles  east  of  Lough  Foyle,  5  south- 
south.east  of  Magilligan  Point,  and  5^  north  by  east 
of  Newtown- Lima vaddy.  It  is  prevailingly  verdant, 
but  exhibits  some  fine  specimens  of  columnar  cliffs, 
and  successive  terraces  of  fallen  strata,  descending  tier 
below  tier  till  they  subside  into  the  sandy  flats  which 
bound  the  lough  and  the  ocean.  Its  summit  has 
an  altitude  of  1,260  feet  above  sea-level,  and  com- 
mands a  panorama  of  great  extent  and  uncommon 
brilliance.  The  immediate  foreground  is  green 
sheep-walk,  "  clothed  with  flocks ;"  the  more  dis- 
tant  foreground  consists  of  the  flats  of  Magilligan, 
Aghanloo,  and  Myroe,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Foyle 
and  the  Roe,  streaked  with  the  silvery  belts  of 
rivers,  and  powdered  and  gemmed  with  cottages, 
hamlets,  villages,  seats,  and  plantations ;  the  middle- 
grounds  display  the  narrow  strait  and  the  wide  ex- 
pansion of  Lough  Foyle,  the  ruined  fortresses  of 
Greencastle,  the  ranges  and  terminations  of  Innis- 
howen,  the  intertexture  of  land  and  water  along 
the  coast,  and  the  strife  of  acclivity  and  plain  for 
ascendency  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills;  and  the 
backgrounds  are  the  blue  mountain  peaks  of  dis- 
tant Donegal,  the  ocean  blending  with  the  horiaon, 
the  prominences  of  Antrim  receding  away  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  swelling  curves  of  the 
schistose  mountains  of  Londonderry  cutting  sky- 
lines behind  the  basaltic  forelands  which  abut  boldly 
upon  the  plain.  Benyevenagh  abounds  in  objects 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist. 

BERAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clogheme^, 
barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  In  its  vi- 
cinity stands  the  parish-church.  Area,  17  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841, 617.     Houses  103. 

BERE,  or  Bear,  a  barony  in  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  occupies  all  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  large  peninsula  which 
intervenes  between  the  Kenmare  river  and  Bantry 
bay,  but  is  excluded  from  contact  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  Kenmare  river  by  the  intervention,  in  the 
average  breadth  of  6  miles,  by  the  Kerry  barony  of 
Glanerought.  Its  coterminous  district  on  the  east  is 
the  barony  of  Bantry.  Area,  89,987  acres.  It  con- 
tains part  of  the  parish  of  Kilcaskin,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Killaconenagh,  Kilcaterin,  and 
Kilnamanagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,382;  in  1841, 
25,487.  Houses  4,34iB.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,653;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  701 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  300.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,337;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  939;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7)423.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  726 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  482 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
9,939.  Rocky  mountains,  intricately  contoured  de- 
clivities, wildly  romantic  glens,  grand  and  wondrously 
diversified  intertextures  of  alpine  sea-board  and  fisr- 
dissevering  sea-lough,  and  rich  combinations  of  ver* 
dure,  heath,  and  rock,  of  plain  and  cliff  and  waving 
surface,  render  nearly  the  whole  barony,  like  the 
adjoining  one  of  Bantry,  a  constant  series  of  unique, 
striking,  or  sublime  landscapes.  Mr.  Brewer,  when 
rapidly  depicting  Bere  and  Bantry,  beautifully  sajrs, 
"  Wildness  and  grandeur  are  the  leading  character- 
istics :  the  ameliorating  touches  in  which  Nature 
smiles  are  few ;  and  more  frequently  the  effect  ok 
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real  grandeur  is  advanced  and  forced  upon  tbe  con- 
sideration, by  the  blank  aspect  of  surrounding  ster- 
ility.  Salvator  Rosa  might  here  have  enjoyed  a  per- 
petual  banquet,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce chilling  portraitures  of  various  defiles,  and  se- 
lect combinations ;  but  the  prevailing  displays  of 
scenery  depend  so  much,  for  a  due  uilness  of  im- 
pression, on  the  miyesty  of  their  vastness,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  painter  who  would 
have  beeji  likely  so  to  express  himself  on  the  can- 
vass as  to  ensure  a  sympathy  with  bis  conceptions, 
and  with  tbe  ardour  of  his  just  admiration.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  many  of  these  views  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  pencil,  and  others  not 
adapted  to  its  powers.'*  The  sept  of  the  O'Sulli- 
vans  anciently  inhabited  most  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  baronies  of  Bere  and  Ban  try,  and  were 
distinguished,  in  reference  to  their  respective  pos- 
sessions, by  tbe  appellations  of  O'Sullivan  Bere  and 
O'Sulli  van  Bantry.  They  were  inveterate  opponents 
of  tbe  English  interest  and  the  changes  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  and  acted  a  zealous  and  self- 
ruining  part  in  tbe  great  rebellion  of  Munster,  toward 
the  close  of  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Several  of  their 
leading  families  sought  refuge  in  Spain,  and  there 
attained  some  eminence ;  and  one  of  them,  de- 
scended from  the  O'Sulli  van  Bere,  is  said  to  have 
been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Berebaven.  Sjudi  of 
tbe  offspring  of  tbe  sept  as  reside  in  Ireland  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  Kerry  side  of  the  boundary- 
mountains. 

BERE,  or  Bear,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Rilla- 
conenagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
is  situated  in  Bantry  bay,  4  miles  east  of  Blackball 
Head,  5  north  of  Sheep's  Head,  and  about  a  mile's 
mean  distance  from  the  bay's  north  shore.  lito 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  upwards  of  5 
miles  ;  and  its  average  breadth  is  between  1^  and 
2.  The  island  is  boldly  rocky;  lifts  rude  wild 
cliffs  against  the  south-west  storms;  and  shelters 
the  ba^  from  tbe  fury  and  mountain-volume  of  the 
Atlantic's  waves.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BEREHAVEN,  the  sound  between  Bere  Island 
and  the  mainland  of  the  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  forms  a  spacious,  safe,  and  almost 
landlocked  natural  harbour.  See  Bantrt.  Its  quay 
is  situated  on  its  mainland  shore,  on  the  estate  of 
R.  Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.,  and  contiguous  to  the  village 
of  Castletown.  It  is  built  against  the  face  of  a  rock ; 
measures  190  feet  in  length;  affords  much  protec- 
tion to  the  fisheries ;  and  accommodates  trading- 
vessels  in  carrying  off  the  produce  of  the  AlMhies 
copper  mines,  and  supplying  a  district  of  U)  miles 
around  with  timber,  iron,  and  articles  of  general 
merchandise.  In  1633,  the  fishing-craft  belonging 
to  it  were  4  decked  boats  of  20  tons,  12  hookers 
of  1 2  tons,  and  SO  yawls  of  4  tons  each  ;  and  in 
1835,  the  exports  from  it  amounted  to  £77,360  in 
estimaticd  value,  and  the  imports  to  it,  to  j£30,08l. 
The  chief  items  in  tbe  exports  were  £63,450  for 
copper  ore,  and  £9,000  for  butter;  and  the  chief 
articl4;s  of  import  were  iron,  coals,  meal,  iour,^ 
f^piritii,  colonial  produce,  and  British  manufactures. 
The  town  of  Berebaven  is  properly  called  Castle- 
town-Berebaven,  and  popularly  Castletown,  and  will 
be  noticed  under  tbe  word  Castletown  :  which  see. 

The  Berebaven  railway  is  one  of  the  lines  pro- 
jected by  **  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
and  reconunend  a  general  system  of  Railways  for 
Ireland ; "  and  was  adopted  in  preference  to  all  other 
proposed  lines  to  the  extreme  south-east  coast.  The 
di>tunces  we  shall  name  in  tracing  it  are  statute  mea- 
sure. The  line  ramifies  from  the  Dublin  and  Cork  rail- 
way, at  100  miles  from  Dublin,  and  on  the  high  level 
H  little  north  of  Blarney.    It  crosses  the  Martin  river 


above  Blarney,  at  a  point  236  feet  above  the  high 
water  datum  ;  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Martin  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Shawnagh  river ;  and,  where 
the  Shawnagh,  which  hitherto  had  flowed  soutii- weft- 
ward,  makes  a  sudden  deflection  to  a  south-easterly 
course  toward  the  Lee,  the  railway  sweeps  round  in 
a  south-westerlv  direction,  and,  forcing  its  Mray  by  a 
half«mi]e  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  bins,  crosses  the 
river  and  valley  of  the  Lee  near  BallincolUg,  at  an 
elevation  of  70  feet,  165^  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
now  resumes  its  south-westerly  direction  to  t)ie  river 
Bride ;  passes  7  or  8  miles  up  the  valley  of  that 
stream ;  crosses  to  the  valley  of  the  Lee  2  or  8  miles 
below  Macroom  ;  ascends  the  south-east  side  of  tbe 
extensive  swamps  of  tbe  Lee  about  Toom ;  passes 
close  to  Drumcarrow-castle,  and  tbe  village  of  Indie- 
geelagh ;  and  thence,  after  skirting  the  north  shores 
of  the  lakes  above  that  village,  crosses  at  their  upper 
end,  and.  when  194  miles  from  Dublin,  arrives  at 
tbe  road  leading  from  Macroom  to  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Cummineer,  and  at  an  altitude  of  269  feet 
above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  '*  Here,"  says 
the  Report,  **  the  facilities  for  railway  formation  are 
much  diminished,  and  difficulties  of  gradient  and 
physical  obstacles  interpose  for  nearly  20  miles,  of 
a  character  which,  if  not  unprecedented,  is  at  least 
formidable,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  points  gigan- 
tic. It  will  rest  with  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Government  to  determine  how  far  the  object  attain- 
able by  surmounting  them,  is  worthy  of  the  cost 
which  must  accrue.'  The  railway  still  closely  fol- 
lows the  Lee  upwards  of  3  miles ;  then  leaves  the 
stream,  enters  the  pass  of  Cvmmineer,  plunges  into 
a  tunnel  of  2,000  yards  in  length,  and  attains,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  pass,  its  maximum 
or  summit  altitude  of  469  feet  above  high-water 
level,  at  nearly  199  miles  from  Dublin.  The  work 
crosses  the  vallev  of  Coomhoola  by  a  viaduct  about 
600  or  700  yards  in  length,  and  about  200  feet  in 
extreme  height;  skirts  the  head  of  Bantry  hay ;  and, 
approaching  Glengariff  south  of  Captain  white's 
grounds,  carves  across  a  chain  of  islands  and  inter- 
vening vtifcters  in  the  bays,  on  an  embankment  and 
occasional  arching,  at  an  elevation  of  62  feet  above 
high- water.  "  Glengariff  bay  once  passed,"  says  the 
Report,  **the  distance  to  Berebaven  is  19  miles; 
and  a  line  may  be  traced  along  the  north  shores  of 
Bantry  bay,  cutting  through  the  projecting  points, 
and  striding  across  a  few  snail  inlets.  A  short  tun- 
nel of  800  yards,  near  Roosk,  and  the  crossing  of 
Adrigoole  bay,  are  the  chief  points  of  difficulty  in  this 
distance."  The  termination  recommended  is  upon 
Dinish  Island,  opposite  Castletown-Berehaven,  23U 
miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  22  feet  above  the  level 
of  high- water. — Over  5  miles  and  20  chains  from  the 

Clint  of  divergence  from  the  Cork  line  to  the  river 
ee,  the  railway  falls  122  feet,  and  hi^  a  gradient  of 
1  in  237 ;  over  2  miles  40  chains  to  the  Bride,  it 
rises  20  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  660 ;  over  5  miles  to 
near  Castle- More,  it  rises  SO  feet,  with  gradient  1  in 
880 ;  over  5  miles  to  near  Macroom,  it  rises  60  feet, 
with  gradient  1  in  440 ;  over  4  miles  to  near  Toom, 
it  is  horizontal ;  over  the  next  4  miles  40  chains,  it 
rises  36  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  660 ;  over  1  mile 
40  chains  to  Inchegeelagh,  it  rises  19  feet,  with  gnu 
dient  I  in  418;  over  2  miles  of  the  Ukes  of  Incho- 
geekgh,  it  rises  4  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  2,640 ; 
over  4  miles  6  chains  further  of  the  lakes,  it  rises  6 
feet,  with  gradient  1  mile  in  3,520 ;  over  4  miles  48 
chains  to  the  pass  of  Cummineer,  it  rises  180  feet, 
with  gradient  1  in  132;  over  3  miles  50  chains  to 
near  Tranamadrea,  it  falls  87  feet,  with  gradient  1  in 
220 ;  over  4  miles  23  chains  to  Coomhoola,  it  fiilb 
157  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  143;  over  5  miles  8 
chains  to  Glengariff,  it  falls  163  feet,  with  gradient 
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1  in  165 ;  over  7  miles  38  chains  to  Roosk,  it  is  ho- 
rizontal ;  over  3  miles  63  chains  to  Adrigoole  bay,  it 
fidls  35  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  566 ;  over  the  next 
4  miles  60  chains,  it  rises  29  feet,  with  gradient  1  in 
857 ;  and  over  the  last  3  miles  46  chains,  it  falls  34 
feet,  with  gradient  1  in  566. 

BEREEN.CORROUGH.  a  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  side  of  Glen  Nephin,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  baronies  of  Tyrawly  and  Burrishoole,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught. 

BERT.     See  Burt. 

BESBOROUGH,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  CO.  Kilkenny,  3^  miles  east  by  north  of  Car- 
rick-on- Suir,  Munster.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Besborough ;  and  surmounts  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  flat,  well- wooded  park  of  upwards  of 
500  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The  build- 
ing is  Grecian,  and  was  erected  about  the  year  1744, 
by  the  architect  Bindon ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  hewn  stone,  100  feet  by  80 ;  but  it  exhibits 
amplitude  and  commodiousness,  rather  than  exterior 
beauty,  and,  as  an  architectural  object,  is  charac- 
terized by  massive  respectability.  The  great  hall 
contains  four  Ionic  pillars  of  Kilkenny  marble,  each 
shaft  consisting  of  one  stone  10^  feet  high  ;  and  the 
gallerv  is  singularly  rich  in  paintings,  by  the  Italian 
and  the  Flemish  masters.  The  family  of  Ponsonby 
were  originally  of  Picardy ;  Sir  John  Ponsonby  came 
to  Ireland  in  J 649,  as  a  major  in  Cromwell's  army  ; 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  John's  was  made  Earl  of 
Besborough  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1739.  Among 
many  fine  trees  in  the  demesne,  is  a  noted  and  sin- 
gularly large  ash.  The  extensive  estate  of  Bes- 
borough is  said  to  be  in  good  order,  and  well-managed 
for  both  tenant  and  landlord. 

BESSBROOK,  a  rural  seat  of  manufacture  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Orior  and  co. 
Armagh,  2^  miles  north-north-west  of  Newry,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  flax  mills 
here  are  noted  for  the  vast  quantities  of  strong  linen 
yarn  which  have  been  manufactured  in  them  from 
home-grown  produce.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
the  extensive  bleachfield  and  the  flour  mill  of  Mill- 
vale. 

BESSY  BELL  and  MARY  GREY.     See  Ard- 

8XRAW. 

BETAGHSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Colpe,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  coast  34  miles  east-south-east 
of  Drogheda.  In  the  vicinity  is  Betaghstown-house, 
the  seat  of  R.  Shepeard,  Esq.  Pop.,  in  1831,  214 ; 
in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

BEWLEY,  CO.  Louth.     See  Beaulieu. 

BEWLEY,  CO.  Kilkenny.     See  Owning. 

BIG  (The^,  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk, 
CO.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Carlingford  Mountains,  and  runs  5  miles  south- 
south-eastward  to  Dundalk  bay,  a  little  below  the 
hamlet  of  Riverstown. 

BIG  COLLIN,  a  hill  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
baronies  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  and  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  trap  tableau  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 

BIG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Copsland  Islands  : 
which  see. 

BILL.     See  Ouohterleague. 

BILLY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Carey, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  6^  miles  north-east  of  Cole- 
raine ;  part  of  it,  amounting  to  8  townlands,  is  eccle- 
siastically included  in  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of 
Dunseverick  ;  and  its  Carey  section  contains  part  of 
the  town  of  Burhmulls  :  which  see.  Length,  south- 
ward, 7  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Carey  sec- 
tion, 8,069  acres,  16  perches;  of  which  11  acres,  10 
perches,  are  water.     Area  of  the  Dunluce  section. 


9,260  acres,  8  roods,  13  perdiet ;  of  which  19  a*re«, 
2  roods,  24  perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
quoad  aaera,  in  1831,  5,845.  Pop.  quoad  eiviliaf  in 
1831, 6,869 ;  in  1841, 7,277.  Houses  1,370.  Pop.  ot 
the  Dunluce  section,  in  1831,  3,356;  in  I84I,  3,537. 
Houses  668.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Carey 
section,  in  1831, 3,006 ;  in  1841, 3,079.  Houses  584. 
The  limits  include  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Bush  river,  a  portion  of  the  basaltic  grounds  which 
screen  the  vale,  and  the  most  magnificent  portion  of 
the  wondrous  northern  sea-coast  of  the  county.  The 
demesnes  are  Ballylough  and  Bushmills.  Toe  chief 
objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  under  the  words 
Bush,  Bushmills,  Dunseverick,  Bengore,  Plea* 
SKIN,  and  Giant's  Causeway  :  which  see. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps 
of  Connor  archdeaconry,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £451  15s.  4^. ;  glebe,  £58  48.  3d. 
Gross  income,  £509  19s.  7^d. ;  nett,  £458  lis.  2|d. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £1,200, 
partly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittmgs  300 ;  attendance  120.  Three 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 350,  335,  and  from  150  to  250;  and  two  Wes- 
leyan  meeting-houses,  by  respectively  100  and  70i 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,445  Church- 
men, 4,139  Presbyterians,  238  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  316  Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools 
were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  238  children ;  and 
8  daily  schools— one  of  whico  was  supported  by  £30 
a-year  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  another 
with  £26  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society — 
had  on  their  books  307  boys  and  165  girls.  In  1839, 
the  National  Board  granted  £40  toward  the  erection 
of  a  school  at  Carnmeen ;  and,  in  1840,  they  had  a 
school  at  Ballingore. 

BINABOLA,  BuRABOLA,  or  Twelte  Pins,  a 
grand  and  picturesque  group  of  mountains,  in  the 
barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
is  situated  about  midway  between  the  head  of  Lough 
Corrib  and  Aghris  Pointy  and  between  Birterbuy  and 
the  Killeries ;  and  occupies  a  space  of  about  25  square 
miles ;  or,  if  viewed  as  including  ofiTshoot  hilU  on 
the  north  and  west,  it  forms  an  area  of  from  49  to  64 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  ranges  of 
summits,  connected  by  the  elevated  pass  or  neck  of 
Maam  Ina.  Knockannahiggen,  the  highest  summit, 
has  an  altitude  of  about  ^400  feet ;  Bengower,  the 
summit  of  Littery,  about  2,100  feet;  Derryclare, 
about  2,000  feet;  the  brow  of  Littery,  1,955  feel; 
and  the  other  summits  about  1,800  feet.*  From  tke 
pass  of  Maam  Ina,  the  steep  and  abrupt  glen  of  Ina 
descends  to  the  east,  and  takes  down  a  stream  toward 
Lough  Ina ;  and  the  stream  of  Clifden  descends  to 
the  west,  to  fell,  after  a  course  of  8  miles,  into  the 
bay  of  Ardbear.  On  the  north  of  the  pass,  four 
smnmits  surround  the  central  and  monarch  mass  of 
Knockannahiggen  ;  and,  on  the  south,  the  deep  hoi* 
low  of  Glen  Hoghan  carries  down  a  stream  toward 
the  lake  of  Ballinahinch,  and  separates  the  hills  of 
Littery  and  Derryclare,  in  the  frontier  or  sea-ward 
range  of  the  group.  The  deep  valley  and  lake  of 
Kylemore  bound  the  group  on  the  north ;  the  lakes 
of  Ina,  Derryclare,  and  Ballinahinch,  bound  it  on  the 
east  and  south  ;  and  low  ridges  or  tails  project  from 
it  on  the  west,  run  out  in  points  into  liie  Atlantie, 
and  reappear  in  the  isles  of  the  coast.  The  insulated 
hill  of  Coolnacarton,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Ina, 
commands  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  moontatm, 
and  their  intersecting  glens  and  encircling  lakes. 


•  These  are  the  nameii  and  altitades  of  tfie  tnmmits  as 
stated  bj  Mr.  Nimmo :  but  the  names  and  altitodet,  aa  mora 
correcUj  ascertained  by  the  Ordnance  Sonrej,  are  BanletlMT, 
1.904  feet,— Benoollagh,  3,0(M  feet^-Bencorr,  or  Beocowar,  UN 
feet^-and  Benbaon,  ijm  feet 
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See  CooLN  A  CARTON.  Quartz  is  the  chief  rock ;  it 
is  in  general  distinctly  stratified  or  at  least  schistose ; 
it  is  usually  grey  or  brown,  especially  where  its  rtra- 
tification  is  very  distinct,  and  sometimes  reddens  into 
sinople  ;  but  it  is  frequently  massive,  and  traversed 
by  veins  of  milk  quartz  and  rock  crystal ;  and,  in 
most  ca9(?s,  it  constitutes  precipitous  descents,  and 
exhibits  a  great  aggregate  of  bare  rock.  The  cliff 
on  the  south  side  of  Glen  Ina  is  about  1,200  feet 
high,  and  flings  down  a  considerable  stream  in  a 
stupendous  waterfall.  Limestone  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable  bulk  in  some  places  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  patches  or  shield-shaped  formations 
in  lofty  situations  north  of  Glen  Ina. 

BINBANE,  a  mountain  on  the  north  border  of 
the  parish  of  Inver,  barony  of  Banna^h,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  close  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  from  Mount  Charles  to  Glenties,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  1,490  feet. 

BINGHAMSTOWN,  or  Saleen,  a  viUage  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  I^layo, 
Connaught.  Binghamstown  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  village ;  and  Saleen«  the  name  of  the  creek  or 
small  bay  on  which  it  stands.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Saleen  creek,  on  the  east  margin  of  the 
peninsula,  called  Within-the-Mullet,  and  about  3 
miles  south-south-west  of  Belmullet.  It  has  all 
been  built  since  1821,  upon  a  somewhat  regular  plan, 
and  consisted  10  or  1 2  years  ago,  of  about  100  houses ; 
but  it  has  a  poor  and  even  squalid  appearance,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  orderly  assemblage  of  miser- 
able huts.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  parish-church,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  some  commercial  and 
fishery  stores ;  yet,  though  better  situated  than  Bel- 
mullet  for  prosecuting  the  great  fishery  of  the  western 
shores,  it  has  an  insignificant  character  as  a  fishing 
station.  Considerable  shipments  of  com  and  potatoes 
are  made  for  Westport,  and  are  sent  in  exchange  for 
merchandise.  A  harbour,  consisting  of  a  pier  166 
feet  long,  and  an  interior  excavated  basin,  vras  begun 
by  the  proprietor,  carried  on  by  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  aided  from  the  public  funds  with  ^43  158.  2d. 
A  dispensary  in  the  villare  is  within  the  Ballina 
Poor-law  union,  and,  jointly  with  one  in  Belmullet, 
serves  for  a  district  of  250,263  acres,  with  22,665  in^ 
habitants ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £132  88., 
expended  £148  Os.  6d.,  and  administered  to  2,142 
patients.  Bingham-castle,  the  seat  of  Major  Bing- 
ham, the  proprietor  of  the  villi^e  and  most  of  the 
peninsula,  stands  on  the  shore  of  Blacksod  bay,  2  or 
3  miles  farther  south.  It  is  a  large  rude  castellated 
structure,  in  the  midst  of  almost  naked  grounds ;  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic  being  so  violent  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  tree  any  higher  than  to  the  top  of  a 
sheltering  wall.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,436      Houses  73. 

BIRDHILL,  a  scattered  but  pleasant  hamlet  is 
the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  lies  dispersed  along  and  near  the  road 
from  Nenagh  to  Limerick,  nearly  3  miles  south  by 
east  of  Killaloe.  The  place  has  a  small  posting  inn, 
a  lar^e  school,  and  a  dispensary.  The  last  of  these 
is  within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
a  population  of  1 1,700;  and,  in  i83&-40,  it  received 
£12^2  6^,  Gd.,  expended  £115  3s.,  and  administered 
to  1,150  paticnU.  Birdhill-house,  the  tent  of  8.  H. 
Atkins,  Esq.,  occupies  a  very  elevated  adjacent  site. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  an  islet  at  the  south-west 
»fde  of  the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay,  oo.  Cork, 
Munster. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  an  islet,  surrounded  by  danger, 
ous  rocks,  in  the  centre  of  Lough  Strangford,  co. 
Down,  Ulster. 


BIBMINOHAM,  a  bog  m  the  barony  of  Dttn- 
more,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  reported  on 
jointly  with  the  bog  of  Pullaghopple.  Area  of  the 
two,  1,916  English  acres.  The  bogs  lie  from  1  mile 
to  24  miles  south-west  of  Tuam ;  and  are  mutually 
much  detached,  and  in  manv  places  nearly  divided  by 
intervening  ridees  of  grayel.  That  of  Birmingham 
is  low,  flat,  and  very  wet ;  but  that  of  Pulli^^hopple 
lies  higher,  and  nearly  30  years  ago  was  partly  re- 
claimed by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  converted 
into  very  fine  pasture.  Estimated  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation of  the  remainder  of  the  bogs,  £2,366.  Castle- 
Moyle-house  is  surrounded,  though  at  some  distance, 
by  the  bogs;  and  the  ruins  of  Birmingham-house, 
once  the  residence  of  the  former  EarU  of  Louth, 
stand  at  their  north-west  extremity. 

BIRMINGHAM  (New),  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcooley,  barony  of  Suevardagb,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  >vas  built  by  Sir  Aubrey  Vcre,  Bart., 
in  subserviency  to  the  Killenaule  coal  mines.  A 
small  prison  in  the  village  was  remarkable  for  inse- 
curity and  incommodiousness ;  but,  in  1841,  was  re- 
paired under  the  governor's  inspection.  Area  of  the 
village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  298;  in  1841,  315. 
Houses  56. 

BIRR,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Ballybrit,  and  of  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Bibr,  and  the  village  of 
Crjnkxb  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  southward, 
4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  7,217  acres,  2  roods, 
11  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,617:  in  1841,  9,567. 
Houses  1,591.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2,492 ;  in  1841,  2,677.  Houses  463.  The  western 
boundary  is  traced  by  the  Little  Brosna  river.  The 
surface,  though  nowhere  hi|^h,  is  considerably  varied ; 
and  it  consists  of  a  fertile  hght  soil,  well-cultivated, 
and  aggregately  much  embellished.  The  chief  man- 
sion, and  the  other  principal  objects  of  interest,  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town.  The  notice- 
able mansions  and  vilUs,  not  strictly  contiguous  wiUi 
the  town,  are  Fortel-castle,  Ringsborough,  Fortel- 
oottage,  Castletown,  DerrinduflT,  Viewmount,  Birr- 
riew.  Crinkle  .cottage,  Williambrook,  Ross-villa, 
Prospect,  and  Syngefield — This  parish  is  a  rec 
tory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dia  of  RiU 
laloe.  Tithe  composition,  £276  188.  5^d. ;  glebe, 
£100.  Gross  income,  £400  188.  5^d, ;  nett,  £326 
138.  3id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £50 ;  and  also  receives  £60  as  chaplain 
to  the  military  stationed  in  the  town.  The  churdi 
was  buUt  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £7,384  128.  3Jd., 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  which  wms  raised  by 
parochial  assessment,  and  the  rest  borrowed  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  800;  at- 
tendance 550.  Three  Independent  chapels  at  Duke- 
square,  Crinkle,  and  Castletown,  are  attended  by  re- 
spectively 50,  io,  and  20 ;  two  Wesleyan  chapels  in 
Cumberland-street  and  Whitford,  by  respectively 
120  and  35;  and  a  Quaker  meeting-house  by  90. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2,600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Loughkeen.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  not  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  and  understood 
to  be  semi-Protestant  in  character,  has  two  oflfidatet, 
and  an  attendance  of  900.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1,783  Churchmen,  6  Presbyterians,  85 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8,061  Roman  Ou 
tholics ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  sdiool  was  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  200  children ;  and  20  daily  schools 
j  had  on  their  books  532  boys  and  438  girb.  One  ol 
l^the  daily  schoob  was  aided  vrith  £5  and  a  houte 
,  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  Sodetv  for  Dia- 
,  countenancing  Vice ;  one,  with  £20  and  a  house 
I  from  E.  Synge,  Etq.,  and  £12  from  the  Londeo  Hi- 
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bernian  Society ;  one,  with  a  bouse  from  Mr.  Syng^e, 
and  £17  from  the  London  and  London  Ladies'  Hi- 
bernian Societies;  one,  with  £12  from  subscription; 
one,  with  £2  from  the  rector ;  five  were  boarding- 
schools  ;  and  the  rest  were  common  pay-schools.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £247  toward  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  a  bovs*  and  girls'  school, 
and  paid  respectively  jL'10  and  £8  in  aid  of  salaries. 

BIER,  OR  PARSONSTOWN, 

A  market  and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Birr,  barony 
of  Ballybrit,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Brosna  river,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Birr  rivulet,  and  on  the  west  margin  of  the 
county  and  province,  10^  miles  north-east  of  Borris- 
o'-kane,  I7|  south-west  of  Tullaraore,  20}  west  by 
south  of  Mountmellick,  and  624  west-soutn-west  of 
DubUn. 

General  Description.'] — Birr  is  both  ihe  ancient 
and  the  popular  name  of  the  town ;  and  Parsons- 
town  is  its  name  of  etiquette,  imposed  in  honour  of 
its  proprietors,  the  Parsons,  Earls  of  Rosse.  Till  it 
became  the  Parsons'  property,  it  was  a  small,  mean 
village;  but,  under  their  fostering  care,  it  has  be- 
come a  well-built,  populous,  commercial,  prosperous 
town,  the  residence  of  many  respectable  families,  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  inland  trade,  and  the  site  of 
several  interesting  public  buildings.  The  modern 
parts  are  regularly  disposed  in  good,  urban-looking 
streets  and  squares.  In  the  central  and  chief  open 
area,  called  Duke-square,  is  a  Doric  pillar,  50  teet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  full-length  pedestrian  statue, 
cast  in  lead,  stone-coloured,  and  invested  with  Ro- 
man costume,  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son 
of  George  II.  This  monument  is  rather  curious  than 
ornamental;  it  was  erected  in  1747  to  commemorate 
the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  by  the  vie 
tory  of  Culloden,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  public 
architectural  monument  of  that  event  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  parish-church  is  built  of  stone,  in 
a  highly  enriched  modification  of  the  pointed  stvle ; 
and  sends  aloft  a  tower  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  founded  by  Lord  Ox- 
roantown,  built  in  1817,  and  liberally  aided  in  its 
erection  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice  of  hewn  limestone,  in 
similar  style  to  the  parish-church,  and  ornamented 
with  a  spire  124  feet  high.  The  dissenting  or  semi- 
Protestant  Roman  Catholic  chapel  strongly  fixes  at- 
tention as,  in  a  moral  or  religious  respect,  an  unique 
Irish  novelty ;  and  originated  in  the  simple  change 
introduced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  the 
Messrs.  Crotty,  of  conducting  public  service  in 
English  instead  of  Latin.  Had  these  gentlemen 
adopted,  farther  west  or  south-west,  in  Mayo,  Clare, 
or  Kerry,  the  expedient  of  substituting  Erse  for 
Latin,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  supported  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  what  hailed  their  innovation 
at  Birr.  Several  bridges,  within  the  town  or  adja- 
cent to  it,  span  the  Birr  and  the  Little  Brosna 
streams.  A  suite  of  barracks,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant,  has  accommodation  for  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry;  and  attached  to  it  is  an  esplanade 
of  60  acres,  for  drilling  and  reviews.  A  bridewell, 
the  only  prison  in  the  county  except  the  county-gaol 
at  Tullamore,  was  originally  proposed  to  be  used  as 
a  place  for  short  confinements,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for 
the  reception  of  even  the  most  temporary  prisoners. 
It  has  only  2  day-rooms,  6  cells,  3  solitary  cells,  and 
2  yards ;  and  is  very  far  from  being  well  maintained 
or  in  good  order.  A  sessions-house  is  the  seat  both, 
of  the  general  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  of  a 
monthly  court-baron  of  the  manor, — the  latter  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.     A  public 


reading-room,  a  public  library,  and  tome  benevolent 
institutions,  indicate  the  superior  tone  of  the  town'i 
character. 

Poor-law  iJnion.]— Parsonatown  Poor-law  onion 
ranks  as  the  39th,  and  was  declared  on  May  8th, 
1839.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  1 50, 140  acres,  with 
a  population,  m  1831,  of  71,138;  and  is  distributed 
into  6  electoral  divisions  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  15  in  King's  county.  The  Tipperary  division! 
are  Dorrha,  Lorrha,  Lockeen,  Aglishcloghane^  Us- 
keane,  and  Ballingarry ;  and  the  King's  county  divi- 
sions  are  Parsonstown,  Kilcoleman,  Seirkyrans,  Kin- 
netty,  Letter,  Drumcullen,  Eglish,  Frankfort,  Fer- 
bane,  Lemanaghan,  Shannon-Bridge,  Tissarin,  Shan- 
non-Harbour, Banagher,  and  Lusmagh.  The  elected 
? guardians  are  29,  and  the  ex-officio  9 ;  and  of  the 
ormer,  3  are  returned  by  the  Parsonstown  division, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Frankfort,  Lemanaghan, 
Shannon-Bridge,.  Shannon-Harbour,  Banagher,  Dor- 
rha, and  Lorrha,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  diviaioiia. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  8,416;  and 
of  these,  4,61 1  are  valued  under  £5,-376,  under 
£6,-390,  under  £7,-292,  under  £8»— 257,  under 
£9,-201,  under  £10,-364,  under  jei2.— 263,  under 
£14,-90,  under£15,— 115,  under £16,-160, under 
£18,-131,  under  £20,-263,  under  £25,-172. 
under  £30,-243,  under  £40,-131,  under  £50,— 
and  359,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  an- 
nual value  of  the  property  rated  is  £108,434;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  9,1 10 ;  and  of  these, 
1,600  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
1,246,  not  exceeding  £2,-873,  not  exceeding  £3,— 
640,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  531,  not  exceeding  £5. 
Of  244  £10  electors  traced  in  the  rate  books,  81 
are  rated  under  £10,-63,  under  £9,-50,  under  £8, 
—39,  under  £7,-28,  under  £6,— and  15,  under  £5. 
The  workhouse  of  the  union  was  contracted  for  on 
June  15,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  June,  1841, — to 
cost  £9,600  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,384 
4s.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area 
of  6  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches,  purchased  for  £415 
16s.,  besides  an  annual  rent  of  £8  4b.  6d., — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  800  persons.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  April  2,  1842 ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£2,447  4s.  Old. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £  1 ,253  19s.  ^d.  The  county  infirmary  at  Tul- 
lamore admits  patients  from  the  King's  County  por- 
tion of  the  union,  yet  is  but  slightly  available  for  the 
southern  parts  of  that  portion ;  and  the  Cashel  in- 
firmary is  too  distant  to  be  of  service  to  any  of  the 
Tipperary  electoral  divisions  A  fever  hospital  in 
Birr  is  available  to  nearly  all  the  union,  and  is  made 
to  act  partly  as  an  infirmary;  it  contains  only  29 
beds,  but  is  capable  of  accommodating  40  patients; 
it  is  very  efficiently  conducted ;  and,  in  I84(M1,  it 
received  £327  8s.  6d.,  expended  £362  Ss.  7d.,  and 
had  a  total  of  389  patients.  The  dispensary  districts 
of  the  union  are  6  in  number,  and  take  name  from 
Parsonstown,  Banagher,  Ferbane,  Frankfort,  Kin- 
netty,  and  Lorrha.  The  Parsonstown  dispensary, 
in  184041,  received  £30,  expended  £32  15s.,  and 
made  3,350  dispensations  of  medicine — In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of  £738;  and, 
throughout  the  year,  it  circulated  £2,277  in  778 
loans,  cleared  £14  13s.  8d.  of  nett  profit,  and  ex- 
pended £6  6s.  on  charitable  purposes. 

7ra</«.]— Birr  has  a  very  extensive  retail  trade, 
in  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  prosperous  country; 
and  it  conducts  a  considerable  trade  in  com  at  its 
periodical  markets.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  II,  May 
5,  Aug.  25,  and  Dec.  10.  But,  though  a  decidedly 
thriving  town,  it  lies  at  too  inconvenient  a  distance 
from  the  Shannon,  in  too  near  vicinity  to  competiaf 
and  better  situated  towns,  and  at  so  wide  a  i 
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of  aid  from  any  point  of  the  projected  railwajm,  to 
be  likely  to  rise  to  any  or  much  more  import^iice, 
unless,  by  a  great  effort  of  public  spirit,  some  line 
of  railway  be  specially  constructed  for  its  own  use. 
The  nearest  point  of  any  projected  railway  is  on 
the  main  trunk  of  the  Commissioners*  Lines,  26 
statute  miles  distant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marybo- 
rough. The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced 
in  1682,  and  was  for  a  time  flourishing;  distilla- 
tion succeeded  it  as  a  staple,  and,  in  its  turn,  was 
threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  splendid  total- 
abstinence  movement;  the  linen  trade  has  of  late 
years  been  encouraged,  but  has  not  a  very  bulky 
importance.  The  existing  factorial  works  are  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour-mills.  A 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in 
183^3;  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank  in  1836.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1 838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  and  3  cars  to  respec- 
tively Mullingar,  Borriso'kane,  and  Gillan  Harbour, 
— one  of  the  latter  in  communication  with  the  canal 
boats. — The  municipal  and  police  affairs  of  the  town 
are  managed  by  a  bodv,  which  is  elected  annually, 
and  called  the  Board  of  Health. 

Statistics.] — Area  of  the  town,  226  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6.594;  in  1841,  6,336.  Houses  1,033. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  32;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  458;  in  other  pursuits,  860. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions,  157;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  545;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  535;  on  means  not  specified, 
1 13.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,323;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
344;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  815.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,019;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
754;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,324. 

Cas//e.]— The  Castle  of  Birr  was  a  very  old  resi- 
dence and  fortalice  of  the  chiefs  of  the  sept  of 
O'Carrol.  The  present  pile,  while  incorporating 
part  of  the  original  structure,  is  greatly  larger,  much 
improved,  and  quite  modernized,  chiefly  after  designs 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Johnston.  The  former  rear  of 
the  house  was  converted  into  the  principal  front, 
and  ornamented  in  imitation  of  castellated  architec- 
ture. The  high  embattled  walls,  which  surround 
the  offices  and  grounds,  the  gateways  which  perfo- 
rate them,  and  the  towers  which  shoot  up  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  buildings,  are  all  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  main  structure,  and  serve  both 
to  maintain  the  noble  and  castellated  character  of 
the  mansion,  and  to  give  great  effect  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town.  The  principal  apartments 
in  the  interior  are  pervaded  by  an  air  of  distinguished 
elegance;  and  the  drawing-room  has  been  much 
admired  for  excellence  of  proportions  and  beauty  of 
disposal.  The  beautiful  and  highly  embellished 
grounds  which  surround  the  castle  are  liberally  open 
to  the  view  of  all  respectable  strangers;  and  a  re- 
markably large  achromatic  telescope,  constructed 
by  Lord  Oxmantown,  and  placed  in  tlie  lawn,  is  an 
ohject  of  no  common  attraction.  The  Earl  of  Rosse 
is  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  the  circumjacent 
estate  ;  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  second  Earl,  in 
February,  1841 ;  and,  as  Lord  Oxmantown,  be  is 
favourably  known  among  the  scientific  and  the  liter- 
ary, for  his  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy,  bis  ar- 
dent and  judicious  investigations  of  Irish  antiquitiet, 
and  some  tracts,  written  many  years  ago,  respecting 
Ireland. 

Ihstory.^ — Though  not  greatly  distinguished  in 
history.  Birr  has  more  claims  to  antiquarian  and 
military  notice  than  many  provincial  towns  of  its 
size.  Its  site  was  known  under  the  name  of  Biorra, 
in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century;  and,  like  many 


other  Irish  localities  of  ancient  name,  claims  to  havis 
had  a  very  early  monastic  institution.  The  dreamer 
Archdall,  referring  to  the  6th  century,  says,  "  St. 
Brendan  Luaigneus,  son  of  Neim  or  Nemaind,  and  a 
favourite  poet,  founded  the  abbey  of  Biorra."  A 
feudal  town,  or  an  assemblage  of  dwellings  inhabited 
by  the  retainers  and  followers  of  the  toparch  of  the 
O'Carrols,  was  of  sufficient  bulk  and  wealth  in  the 
9th  century,  to  be  an  object  of  contention  among 
the  Irish  tribes,  and  an  object  of  attraction  to  their 
common  enemies  the  Danes.  In  1 162,  it  was  burnt ; 
and  toward  1200,  it  was  wrested  from  the  O'Carrols, 
and  granted  to  the  Butlers  of  Ireland,  Theobald 
Fitzgerald,  the  founder  of  the  great  Irish  family  of 
the  name  of  Butler.  The  O'Carrols  repeatedly  re- 
acquired it  by  force,  and  were  as  often  dispossessed. 
Gerald,  9th  Earl  of  Rildare,  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
in  aid  of  one  of  their  attempts ;  but  he  received  on 
the  head  a  wound  from  which  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered ;  he  immediately  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
returned  home;  and,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  his  son. 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  castle  was  besieged 
and  reduced  both  by  the  Lord-deputy  Grey  and  the 
Lord-deputy  Brabazon :  and  Teig  O'Carrol,  submit- 
ting to  the  latter  in  1549,  and  was  created,  for  the 
period  of  his  own  life.  Baron  of  Ely,  by  Edward  VI. 
In  1557,  the  O'Carrols  at  length  obtained  possession 
of  Birr  by  royal  patent;  but  they  soon  plunged  into 
rebellion,  and,  in  1612,  suffered  judicial  and  final 
confiscation.  In  1620,  Sir  William  Parsons,  a  gen- 
tleman of  respectable  family  from  Norfolk,  received 
a  grant  of  the  town  and  the  circumjacent  estate  from 
James  I. ;  and  between  that  period  and  his  death,  he 
built  flankers  and  barbicans  to  the  castle,  erected 
several  new  streets  in  the  town,  and  effectually  laid 
the  foundation  of  Birr's  prosperity.  From  1641  till 
1643,  this  ffentleman,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Rosse,  conducted  jointly  with  Sir  John  Borlase,  the 
Lord-justiceship  or  general  government  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  civil  war  of  1641,  Captain  William 
Parsons  held  Birr  for  the  English ;  but,  after  a  se- 
vere siege,  he  was  compelled,  next  year,  to  surrender 
to  General  Preston;  and,  in  1650,  the  Irish  were,  in 
their  turn,  expelled  by  the  Parliamentarian  General, 
Ireton.  Captain  Parsons  adhered  to  the  predominant 
party,  and  was  put  in  repossession  of  his  estates.  Birr 
speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war;  and, 
in  1689,  was  the  seat  of  a  sort  of  parliament  of  James 
II.  Sir  William  Parsons,  of  that  period,  was  sus- 
pected by  the  Jacobites  to  be  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Frince  of  Orange,  and  Mras  comnoanded  to 
surrender  to  a  Jacobite  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Ox- 
burgh,  who  had  acted  as  his  own  steward ;  but  he 
resisted,  and,  though  formally  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  condemned,  was  saved  from  James  II. 's 
vengeance,  and  reinstated  in  his  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  A  party  of 
William  the  Third's  troops  occupied  the  castle  and 
the  town,  surrounded  them  with  earthen  ramparts, 
suffered  a  siege  within  them  from  General  Sarsfield« 
and  compelled  the  Irish  to  retire  after  one  day*f 
cannonading. 

£nviroii4.]— The  villages  of  Crinkle,  Ballindalla» 
Ballyloughlane,  and  Seffin,  are  so  near  the  town,  as 
to  be  almost  strictly  suburban  ;  and,  if  added  to  it 
in  the  census,  would  very  considerably  augment 
its  apparent  importance.  Though  the  surrounding 
countrv  abounds  in  bog,  and  has  few  features  of 
natural  beauty;  yet  the  prolonged  undulations  of 
the  Slievebloom  offshoots  relieve  the  monotony  of 
flatness,  and  many  highly  improved  demesnes  fling 
ornament  and  lusciousness  over  a  surface  which,  but 
for  them,  would  be  prevailingly  dreary.     On  the 
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road  to  Dublin  are  the  mansions  and  villas  of 
Streamstown,  Syngefield,  Springfield,  Ashfield,  and 
Elmgnrove ;  on  the  north  is  Woodfield,  the  seat  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Parsons;  along  the  roads  to  Borris- 
o'kane,  and  around  Ballyloughlane,  are  various  neat 
suburban  residences  and  highly  improved  farms ;  and 
on  the  south  towards  Roscrea,  are  Ballyeigan,  the 
seat  of  B.  Mullins,  Esq.;  Birrview,  the  seat  of  B. 
Warburton,  Esq. ;  Sharavogue,  the  lodge  of  Lord 
Rossmore ;  and  Oloster,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lloyd. 
**  Parsonstown,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,  **  is  a  good  halt- 
ing-place for  those  anxious  to  visit  the  SUevebloom 
Mountains;  and  although  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively low  and  tame  in  their  outlines,  they  present 
many  picturesque  dells  and  ravines ;  and,  from  their 
summits,  extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding? country." 

BIRT.     See  Burt. 

BIRTERACH.     See  Birtra. 

BIRTERBUY,  an  isleted  and  ramified  bay,  and 
beautiful  and  capacious  natural  harbour,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  In  a 
large  sense,  it  opens  between  the  points  oi  Masa  and 
Urrisbeg,  is  3  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  penetrates 
the  land  to  the  extent  of  8^  miles,  ana  includes 
Roundstone  bay  and  the  estuary  of  Ballinahinch 
river.  See  Roundstone,  Ballinahinch,  and  In- 
MI8NEE.  But  in  a  restricted  sense,  it  commences 
only  at  the  south  end  of  its  largest  island,  Innisnee, 
— opens  between  that  point  and  the  ishuid  of  Innis- 
treh, — is  half-a-mile  wide  at  the  entrance, — expands 
to  a  breadth  of  from  1  mile  to  2  miles  with  deep  water 
and  fine  ground, — penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  5  miles, — and  terminates  in  a  deeply  serrated 
coast-line,  or  series  of  subordinate  bays.  A  profu- 
sion of  isles,  islets,  and  rocks  stud  at  once  the  in- 
terior, the  part  seaward  of  Innisnee,  and  the  offing. 
Mason,  Mtnish,  and  Ttnish  [see  these  articIeHj, 
are  situated  southward  and  seaward  of  the  exterior 
entrance,  and  are  all  inhabited.  Cruanakeely  isle,  in 
front  of  the  exterior  entrance,  is  high  and  uninhab. 
ited,  and  is  used  as  a  deer-park  b^  Mr.  Martin  of 
Ballinahinch.  The  Skird  Rocks,  m  the  offing,  are 
lofty  and  much  frequented  by  sea-fowl ;  and  they 
form  useful  beacon-marks  for  Roundstone  and  Bir- 
terbuy.  Elan-Macdara  contains  some  curious  mo- 
nastic remains.  Fruhilen,  south-south-west  of  Innis- 
treh,  Innislaken,  covering  the  entrance  of  Round- 
stone bay,  and  a  cluster  of  blets  near  the  head  of 
the  inner  bay  of  Birterbuy,  are  the  other  principal 
islands.  A  shoal  of  coral  sand,  near  the  last  of  these, 
cuts  off  the  deep  water  of  the  upper  arms  or  subor- 
dinate and  terminating  bays;  but  below  this  the 
harbour  has  from  5  to  10  fathoms  depth  of  water, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ships, 
and  of  being  completely  fortified.  The  whole  moun- 
tain basin  of  the  bay  is  granitic ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  numerous  rocks  and  isles  around,  off  its  coast 
and  round  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  Skirds,  attests  the 
continuance  of  granite  several  miles  into  the  ocean. 
The  grand  features  of  the  basin  are  the  alpine  hills 
of  Cashel  and  Urrisbeg  on  the  respective  sides,  and 
the  glen  of  the  Ballinahinch  river,  dissevering  them, 
and  bringing  down  its  gallery  of  splendid  views,  in 
the  centre.  Within  the  basin — understanding  by 
that  word  the  whole  of  the  territory  or  ramified  glen 
drained  into  the  bay—are  about  96  lakes,  an  un- 
reckoned  number  of  pools  and  ponds,  and  about 
9,500  acres  of  low- lying  and  unreclaimed  bog. 

BISH0P*8  ISLE,  an  islet,  a  brief  disUnce  from 
the  mainland  of  the  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  lies  4  miles  south -south- west  of  Bal- 
lard's Point,  and  1 1  north-east  by  north  of  Loop  Head. 

BLACK-ABBEY.     See  Andrews  (St.),  and 
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BLACKBOO,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Post-town,  Irvinstown.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BLACK-BULL,  a  village  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Dunboyne,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
It  stands  at  the  divergence  of  the  Dublin  and  Trim 
road  from  the  Dublin  and  Enniskillen  road,  3  milei 
south-south-east  of  Dunshaughlin,  and  10  north-west 
of  Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  is  Woodpark,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  Jos.  Preston.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BLACK-CASTLE,  an  extensive  and  well-wood- 
ed  demesne,  the  property  of  R.  Buxton  Fitzherbert, 
Esq.,  adjoining  Navan,  and  extending  for  two  miles 
along  the  Boyne,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 

BLACK-CASTLE,  a  nearly  extinct  fortalice,  in 
the  eastern  environs  of  the  town  of  Wicklow,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  14th  century ;  and  some  vestiges  of  it  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  crown  of  a  mural  cliff  on  the 
south  side  of  Wicklow  bay.  A  little  east-south- 
east of  it  are  the  three  lighthouses  of  Wicklow  Head. 

BLACKCAVE  HEAD,  a  headland  in  the  baronv 
of  Olenarm,  north  of  Lame,  ca  Antrim,  Ulster.  A 
very  curious  and  extensive  cavern  penetrates  the 
basaltic  rock  of  the  headland;  and  exhibits,  along 
its  sides,  a  gfandly  columnar  formation. 

BLACK-CHURCH,  a  large  inn  and  posting 
establishment,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  barony 
of  Naas,  and  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  Road  from  Dublin  to  Naas,  2  miles  south-west 
of  Rathcoole. 

BL  ACKDITCHES,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Blessington.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BLACKHALL,  a  headland  in  the  banmy  of 
Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Bantry  bay,  4^  miles 
west  bv  south  of  Bere  Island. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  barooy  of 
Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  extreme  entrance  of  BelfiMt 
Lough,  and  1|  mile  south-east  of  the  head  of  Lough 
Lame. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  barony  of 
Courceys,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  boldly  projects 
from  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  which  separate* 
the  bay  of  Kinsale  from  that  of  Courtmaesberry, 
and  is  2  miles  north  by  east  of  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  cape  in  the  barony  of  Barren, 
CO.  Clare,  Munster.  It  fonns  the  extremity  ef  an 
angular  projection  of  the  county  into  Galway  bay, 
and  is  10  miles  south-west  by  west  of  the  town  of 
Oalway,  and  9^  east-north-east  of  the  nearest  of  the 
Arran  Islands.  The  spacious  marine  klet  on  ihm 
West  of  it,  and  entering  between  it  and  Ftntim 
Point,  is  sometimes  called  Blackhead  bav. 

BLACKLION,  a  village  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  barony  of  Skreen,  5  miles  south  of  Slaae,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Pop.  not  specially  retamed.  Thm 
villace  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholie  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.     Post-town,  Slane. 

BLACKMOOR,  a  mountain  2  miles  east-sontfa- 
east  of  Blessington,  barony  of  Talbotstown,  eo. 
Wicklow,  Leinster. 

BL  ACKNIB,  a  headland  on  the  east  coast  of  Iha 
barony  of  Ardes,  If  inile  north  by  east  of  the  en- 
trance of  Lough  Strangford,  co.  Dovm,  Ulster. 

BLACKNOW.     See  Bawn. 

BLACKRATH,  a  parish  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Gowran,  2f  miles  north-east  of 
Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  2 
miles;  breadth,  1|;  area,  1,759  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  341.    Houses  52.    The  ecclesiastical  paiiah 
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is  more  extensive  than  the  civil  one,  and  had,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  730.  The  land  is,  in  general,  of 
fniddle  rate  quality.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Kil- 
kenny traverses  the  interior;  and  is  overlooked,  at 
a  little  distance  on  the  west,  by  Lyrath,  the  seat  of 
Sir  J.  W.  D.  Cuffe,  Bart— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £121  Is.  7d. ;  glebe, 
£18.  Gross  income,  £139  Is.  7d. ;  nett,  £130  lOs. 
4(1.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  also 
rector  of  Maynooth,  and  resides  on  that  benefice. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £10.  There  is  neither 
church  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  706 ;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  51  boys  and  27 
gifU. 

BLACK  RATH,  one  of  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions of  the  benefice  of  Bumchurch,  dio.  of  Ossory, 
ro.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  calls  it  a 
grange,  exhibits  it  jointly  with  the  grange  of  Wool, 
and  represents  it  as  having  had  373  inhabitants  in 
1831,  and  380  in  1834,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Reven- 
ues and  Patronage  of  Benefices  calls  it  a  rectory, 
but  says  that,  though  its  name  is  retained  in  the  in- 
cumbent's titles,  its  situation  is  unknown  to  him. 
See  BuRNCHURCH. 

BLACK  RIVER  (The),  a  rivulet  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  counties  of  Gah^'ay  and  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  rises  in  a  morass,  3  miles  south-east 
of  Kilmain,  and  runs  6  miles  south-westward,  and 
partly  under  ground,  to  Lough  Corrib. 

BLACKROCK,  a  rock  or  islet,  4  miles  south, 
west  by  west  of  Carnsore  Point,  barony  of  Forth, 
ro.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Nearly  a  mile  east>south- 
ea>t  of  it  are  the  two  small  rocks  called  the  Barrels. 

BLACKROCK,  a  rock  on  the  north  side  and 
near  the  entrance  of  Sligo  bay,  barony  of  Carbery, 
CO.  Sligo,  Connaught. 

BLACKROCK,  a  small  creek  on  the  north  side 
of  Gahvay  bay,  3  miles  west  of  Gal  way  town,  co. 
Gahvay,  Connaught.  A  proposal  was  made  about 
12  years  ago,  on  the  part  of  the  Fishery  Board,  to 
make  it  the  site  of  an  artificial  fishing  harbour,  and 
was  supported  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  private  con- 
tribution, but  was  abandoned. 

BLACKROCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Hag- 
gardstown,  barony  of  Upper  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay, 
about  2^  miles  south-east  of  Dundalk,  and  is  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  A  considerable  ex- 
tent of  salt  marsh  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
Dundalk  and  Dublin  road  ;  and  an  expanse  of  beach, 
nearly  three  miles  broad  within  high-water  mark, 
stretches  away  in  dismal  irksomeness  at  low  water. 
Some  fishing-boats  belong  to  the  village,  but  have 
very  little  shelter.  Area  of  the  village,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,  434;  in  1841,  507.     Houses  05. 

BLACKROCK,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Monks- 
town,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dublin,  but  chiefly 
in  the  half  barony  of  Rathdown,  co  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  bay,  and  on 
the  thoroughfare,  both  by  road  and  by  railway,  from 
Dublin  to  Kingstown,  4  miles  south-east  of  Dublin 
Castle.  It  has  long  been  a  great  resort  of  company, 
partly  for  bathing,  and  partly  for  suburban  rustica- 
tion ;  and,  so  far  back  as  40 'years  ago,  was  described 
as  "  a  large,  handsome,  and  pleasant  town."  But  it 
c^annot  be  more  accurately  pictured  toihe  mind  than 
as  a  mere  expansion  of  the  almost  continuous  stream 
of  town,  or  of  closely  juxta-positioned  double  line 
of  villas,  which  extends  along  the  whole  south  mar- 
gin of  the  bay.  Mr.  Brewer,  though  he  wrote  18 
Nfars   ago,  ko  happily  describes  even  the  existing 
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topography  between  Williamstown  and  Montpellier, 
a  distance  which  may  all  be  regarded  as  Blackrock 
either  actual  or  suburban,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  his  succinct  notice.  "  The  main  line  of 
road,'*  says  he,  on  leaving  Bootarstown  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  with  their  noble  seats  and  elegant  man- 
sions, **  now  presents,  on  both  sides,  a  continuance 
of  buildings,  destructive  of  all  pretensions  to  village 
simplicity  ;  and  is  enlivened,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  bathing,  with  numberless  carriages,  of  various 
descriptions,  from  the  well-appointed  equipage,  at 
once  convenient  and  superb,  down  to  the  jaunting- 
car  of  passage,  drawn  by  one  miserable  garron,  to 
ill  .fed,  ill-groomed,  and  lean,  that  it  would  appear  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  accelerating  its  own  dissolu- 
tion by  an  effort  towards  speed  of  foot.  Yet  beasts 
thus  wretched  and  destitute  of  flesh  draw  with 
rapidity  a  heavy  load,  when  urged  by  the  stimulants 
of  drivers,  who,  like  themselves,  feel  only  where 
the  scourge  falls ;  and  be  the  conveyance  costly  or 
humble,  we  gain  the  village  of  Blackrock  with  ex- 
pedition, and  enter  it,  if  in  the  summer  season, 
amidst  dust,  noise,  and  a  tumultuous  throng.  When 
arrived,  unless  favoured  with  an  introduction  to  cer- 
tain chosen  spots,  we  look  in  vain  to  the  character 
of  the  place  for  the  magnet  which  thus  attracts 
multitudes.  The  street  of  transit,  thicklv  lined 
with  houses  of  an  ordinary  description,  holds  forth 
no  charms,  and,  independent  of  some  agreeable  and 
ornamental  dwellings,  retired  from  the  busy  tho- 
roughfare, the  sole  inducement  to  visitants  is  found 
in  the  facility  of  bathing  on  the  soft  and  gently- 
sloping  strand.  Numerous  detached  villas,  however, 
command  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  contiguous  coun- 
try, and  have  extensive  demesnes,  enriched  with 
shrubberies,  and  otherwise  disposed  with  great  taste. 
Maretimo,  lately  a  seat  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  has  been 
long  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  this  neighbourhood."  The  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart.,  and  various  other  man- 
sions, strongly  fix  attention  ;  and  views  of  the  superb 
bay,  obtained  from  many  points  in  the  village,  and 
from  nearly  the  whole  environs,  thrill  the  soul,  and 
soothingly  stimulate  the  imagination.  See  Dublin, 
MoNKSTowN,  and  Montpellier.  Area,  110  acres; 
of  which  8  acres  are  in  the  barony  of  Dublin  section. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,050;  in  1841,  2.372.  Houses  355. 
Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Dublin  section,  in  1841,  84. 
Houses  19. 

BLACKROCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  Fin- 
barr,  barony  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  incipient  estuary  of  the 
Lee,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
between  that  estuary  and  the  Douglas  nver,  and 
about  3  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The  village 
and  its  vicinity  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  the  gorgeous  environs  of  the  dty.  Within  less 
than  half  a  century  ago,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few 
cabins  of  fishermen,  and  dwellings  of  revenue  offi- 
cera;  but,  during  the  last  30  years,  it  has  been  a 
fietvourite  retreat  of  annuitants  and  retired  mer- 
chants, and  has  gradually  but  proudly  risen  to  the 
character  of  a  town  of  villas.  The  peninsula  has 
generally  a  craggy  shore,  and  is  di>posed  from  end  to 
end  in  gardens,  parks,  and  plantations,  all  thickly 
powdered  with  houses,  many  of  which  are  handsome 
in  architecture  and  picturesque  in  situation,  and  far 
the  greater  part  neat  and  comfortable.  Castle  Ma- 
hon,  the  beautifully  situated  residence  of  Lady  Chat- 
terton.  Lakelands,  the  »eat  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
Beaumont,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Beamish,  are  encompassed 
with  the  most  extensive  demesnes.  St.  Michael's 
church,  built  in  1827*  serving  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finbarr,  and  usually 
attended  by  about  235  persons,  is  a  handsome  struc* 
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ture  in  the  pointed  style.     The  spire  of  this  edifice, 
ereatly  admired  for  its  symmetry,  was  partly  torn 
into  an  aerial  Avreck,  and  partly  hurled  awa^  to  the 
distance  of  60  or  80  yards,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning 
in  January  1836.     The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built 
in  1824,  usually  attended  by  7^  persons,  and  par. 
ocbially  united  to  the  chapel,  or  titular  cathedral  of 
St.  Finbarr,  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
scenery  of  the  peninsula.     The   Ursaline  nunnery, 
attended  in  its  chapel  by  about  100  persons,  is  an 
imposing:  edifice,  of  a  great  centre  and  two  wings, 
and  has  a  pleasant  lawn  interposed  between  it  and 
the  river.     Blackrock-castle,  the  fortalice  of  Cork, 
was  originally  a  circular  tower,  built  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  bv  the  Lord-deputy  Mountjoy,  for 
the  protection  of  the  river;  and  closely  resembled 
the  blockhouses,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
for   the   defence  of  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
water,  and  other  parts  of  the  English  coast.    In  1722, 
the  corporation  of  Cork  repaired  it,  and  raised  upon 
it  an  octagonal  room   or   tower,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola;  and  here,  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  the 
corporation  sailed  down  the  estuary,  and  threw  a 
dart   into   the    sea   in  assertion  of  their  rights  of 
admiralty,  the  mayor  annually  held  his  court  as  ad- 
miral of  the  harbour.      The  greater  part  of  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire;  and  the  | 
present  pile  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old,  after  ; 
designs  by  Mr.  Pain,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  ' 
peninsula,  sentineUlike,  guarding  the  entrance  into  ' 
Lough  Mahon,  and  adding  mueh  to  the  picturesque  j 
effect  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  river.     A  large  j 
circular  tower,  with  a  crenelated  parapet,  rises  from 
bold  deep  corbels,  is  pierced  with  numerous  horizon-  | 
tally-labelled  windows,  and   contains  a  small  ban-  ; 
quetting-room  ;  at  its  east  end,  a  slender  cylindrical ; 
round  tower  rises  several  feet  higher  than  it,  and  | 
exhibits  after  dusk  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  | 
shipping;  behind  are  several  low  oblong  buildings 
in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  towers ;  and  at  the 
east  side  is  a  broad-arched  barbican,  flanked  by  small  j 
hexagonal  embattled  towers,  and  leading  out  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  river.     A  plain, 
small  ivy-mantled  tower,  called  King-Mahon-castle, 
stands  in  front  of  Castle-Mahon  demesne ;  and  the 
ruin  of  an  old   mansion,  called   Dundanion-castle, 
stands  half-a-mile  west  of  Blackrock-castle,  and  is 
laid  down  on  the  plan  of  Cork  given  in  the  Pacata 
Hibernia  as  "  Galwaies  Castell."    The  old  Irish  sept 
of  Mahony,  who  anciently  held  large  possessions  in 
the  vicinity,  gave  the  name  of  Lough  Mahon  to  that 
part  of  the  Lee  which  lies  between  Blackrock  and 
the  Great  Island ;  and  bequeathed  their  name  also 
to  Lady  Chatterton's  demesne.     The  grounds  be- 
tween the  Douglas  river  and  Blackrock-castle  are 
called  the  Ring,  a  corruption  of  r^ea,  <  a  promon- 
tory.'     West>vard  of  Blackrock,  and  in  some  degree 
identified  with  it,  is  the  village  of  Ballintehple  : 
which  see.     *'  Adjoining  the  Blackrock  road,  in  a 
field  about  a  mile  from  Cork,"  said  Mr.  Croker  in 
1824,  *'  amethysts  have  been  found,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  those  procured  in  foreign  countries.     The 
quarry  was  discovered  more  than  20  years  since ;  I 
and  after  being  worked  for  a  short  time,  the  question 
of  proprietorship  got  into  Chancery,  where  it  still 
remains.     Many  tons  of  earth  were  thrown  over  the 
excavations  which  had  been  made,  and  a  guard  placed 
to  prevent  farther  search ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
))recautions,   I  have   seen  some  good  crystals  re- 
cently picked  up  there.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  ! 
more  conversant  than  myself  with  geology,  that  a  | 
few  months  further  work  would  have  completely 
exhausted  this  amethystine  mine,  as  from  its  situa-  I 
tion  it  cannot  be  extensive.  Many  curious  anecdotes  ' 
are  told'  relating  to  its  first  discovery,  which,  of 


course,  created  what  may  be  termed  a  sensation  in 
Cork,  and  induced  some  of  the  jewellers  to  speculate 
largely  in  the  purchase  of  amethysts."  He  then  gives 
as  a  specimen  of  the  anecdotes,  one  which  probably 
illustrates  his  own  credulity  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
the  jewellers,  but  which  is  abundantly  amusing,  and 
may  be  seen  on  p.  216  of  his  *  Researches.'  A  dis- 
pensary in  the  village  is  within  the  Cork  Poor-law 
union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £126  4s.,  ex- 
pended  ;£132  6s.  9(d.,  and  administered  to  1,543 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  3a3.     Houses  52. 

BL  ACKROCKS,  a  cluster  of  rocks  oflTthe  barony 
of  Erris,  co.  Mavo,  Connaught.  The  nearest  of  the 
rocks  is  3^  miles  south  west  by  south  of  South 
Inniskea,  and  5  miles  north- west  of  Saddle  Head  in 
Achill. 

BLACKSOD,  a  promontory  and  a  spacious  bay 
in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The 
promontory  is  the  termination  or  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  designated  'Within-the- Mullet;' 
and  is  situated  4^  miles  east-south-east  of  South 
Inniskea,  and  9)  north-east  by  north  of  Achill  Head« 
The  bay  enters  between  this  headland  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Geesala,  is  4}  miles  wide 
at  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  northward  to 
the  extent  of  10  miles,  varies  in  interior  breadth 
between  5  miles  and  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  forms, 
on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  east,  a  series 
of  well-defined  creeks  or  subordinate  bays.  In  a 
larger  sense,  the  bay  may  be  regarded  as  prolonged 
south-south-eastward  into  identity  with  Achill  Sound, 
and  as  having  for  a  ramification,  the  long  narrow  bay 
of  Tulloghaan,  which  washes  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Geesala.  The  bay,  even  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  is  abundantly  capacious  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  British  navy ;  but,  in  order  to  its 
being  a  good  place  for  shipping,  breakwaters  would 
need  to  be  constructed  oft  either  Ely  Point  or  Clag- 
gan  Point,  and  lighthouses  erected  on  Claggan 
Point  and  Blackrocks.  Its  worst  feature  is  its 
having  no  safe  place  near  its  entrance  for  vesseb 
entering  during  northerly  or  north-westerly  winds, 
and  unable  to  sail  up  to  the  anchorage.  Its  best 
subordinate  harbours  are  those  of  Claooan,  Tab- 
MON,  and  Ely  :  see  these  articles.  Its  extremity 
approaches  within  a  very  brief  distance  of  Broad 
Haven,  and  was  not  long  ago  proposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  canal.     See  Belmullbt. 

BLACKSTAFF,  co.  Down.     See  Anadorx. 

BLACKSTAFF,  an  extinct  village  in  the  barony 
of  Farney,  not  far  from  Carrickmacross,  co.  Monagfaan, 
Ulster.  Its  character  and  customs  were  a  curious  and 
melancholy  specimen  of  the  life  of  '*  Irish  bof-trot- 
ters."  It  consisted  of  about  200  miserable  cabins, 
and  stood  in  the  centre  of  about  500  acres  of  a  great 
range  of  bog,  heath,  and  rock,  so  desolate  and  ap- 
palling as  almost  to  be  an  image  of  chaos,  and  so  im- 
practicable to  the  arts  of  husbandry,  that  neither  the 
villagers  themselves,  nor,  for  a  time,  the  persons  who 
succeeded  them  in  its  care,  dreamed  of  subjecting  it 
to  culture.  The  wretched  inhabitants  drew  their 
subsistence  from  tiny  pendicles  of  land  at  a  distance, 
and  then  retreated  to  their  oasis  of  huts,  as  to  a 
citadel  in  a  sea  of  morass.  A  mayor  or  chief  ma^is» 
trate  was,  for  centuries,  annually  chosen  to  superin- 
tend their  joint  interests;  he  was  formallv  invested 
with  supreme  magisterial  power ;  he  ruled  so  undis- 
putedly  that  not  an  instance  was  known  of  appeal 
from  his  decree ;  and  he  was  qualified  for  office  by 
possessing  the  largest  potatoe  garden,  yet  so  r^i»- 
larl^  beggared  himself  by  treating  his  subjects  to 
whiskey,  and  assisting  them  in  swilling  it,  that  he 
neglected  his  garden,  and  was  compelled,  at  the  tnd 
of  one  year's  authority,  to  give  place  to  a  i 
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This  account  may  seem  incredible;  yet  is  ratber 
qualifiedly  ahrirlf^ed  from  Sir  Cbarles  Coote's  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County,  and  is  there  vouched  by 
tliat  highly  respectable  writer  himself. 

BLACK  ST  AIRS,  a  range  of  mountains,  whose 
%vatershe(l  forms,  over  a  considerable  distance,  the 
boundary-line  between  co.  Carlow  and  that  of  Wex- 
ford, Leiiister.  The  range  is  about  13  miles  long, 
and  extends  south-south-westward.  It  commences 
ill  the  commanding  summit  of  Mount  Leinster,  about 
3.^  miles  south-west  bv  south  of  Newtownbarry,  and 
terminates  at  the  southern  extremity  of  co.  Carlow, 
54  miles  north-north-east  of  New  Ross.  The  sum- 
mits form  the  highest  ground  within  a  great  extent 
of  the  south-east  of  Ireland;  they  exhibit  softly- 
rounded  outlines  similar  to  those  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands  of  Wicklow ;  yet  they  have 
a  very  varied  sky-line,  and  their  green  sides  abound 
in  picturesque  and  romantic  ravines  and  deep  dells. 
Scallagh  puss,  near  the  middle  of  the  range,  is  the 
chief  passiige  through  it,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Eniiiscorthy  to  Killedmon.  Some  of  the  north- 
ern summits  command  brilliant  views  of  the  vale  of 
the  Slaney,  and  the  southern  mountain-rampart  of 
the  uplands  of  Wicklow.  The  principal  summits 
and  their  respective  altitudes,  named  in  a  series  from 
north  to  south,  are  Mount  Leinster,  2,610  feet, — 
Knock  roe,  1,746,— BlacksUirs  proper,  2,406^— White 
Mountain,  1,679,— and  Carriglead,  1,053. 

BL  ACKSTONES  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Mimst«r.  It  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  Coomenagh,  one  of  the  IHmkerrin 
mountains,  and  runs  about  7  miles  northwards  to  the 
upper  Lough  Carragh.  It  is  navigable,  over  about 
a  mile,  for  small  boats  ;  and  conducts  to  the  centre 
of  the  most  interesting  alpine  scenery  in  the  county. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  river  of  Munster, 
the  longest  and  most  voluminous  in  that  province, 
probably  the  second  of  the  Irish  rivers  in  bulk,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  richest  in  beauty.  It  rises 
between  the  mountains  of  Knocknagossv  and  Knock- 
anadrine,  in  the  barony  of  Tragbanackmy,  only  15 
miles  east  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bay,  co.  Kerry.  It 
runs  southward,  about  3^  miles  within  Kerry,  and 
about  8i  on  the  boundary  between  Kerry  and  Cork : 
it  then  runs  eastward,  about  37  miles  through  Cork, 
5\  on  the  bomidary  between  Cork  and  Waterford, 
and  6)  through  Waterford  to  Cappoquin;  and  it 
finally  runs  8  miles  southward,  through  Waterford, 
to  the  head  of  its  estuary,  usually  called  Youghal 
Harbour.  These  measurements  are  made  nearly  in 
straight  lines,  and  stated  in  Irish  reckoning ;  and  if 
they  were  augmented  by  following  the  river's  almost 
constant  sinuosities,  and  were  reduced  or  extended  to 
statute  reckoning,  thev  would  fall  little  short  of  the 
measurements  of  the  Welsh  and  English  Severn,  the 
second  river  of  South  Britain.  The  Black  water's 
djicf  tributaries  are  the  Cledogh,  on  its  right  bank, 
and  the  Allua,  the  Awbey,  the  Puncheon,  and  the 
Araglin,  on  its  left,  in  co.  Cork;  and  the  Bride,  on 
its  right  bank,  and  the  Finisk  and  Lickey,  on  its 
left,  in  CO.  Waterford.  The  principal  towns  imme- 
diately on  its  banks  are  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore, 
Cappoquin,  and  Youghal.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  barges  to  the  Bride's  mouth,  about  12  statute 
miles  from  the  bar ;  for  lighters,  to  Lismore  canal,  20 
miles  from  the  bar  ;  and  Tor  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
yawls,  to  Mallow,  or  higher.  It  is  tidal  for  20  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Lord  Orrery,  in  letters  published 
al>out  the  middle  of  last  centurv,  says  that,  in  his 
time,  it  was  navigable  to  Mallow,  and  employs 
language  in  saying  so  which  asserts  it  to  have  been 
then  deeper  and  less  choked  up  than  at  present. 
The  right  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  its  stream  belongs 


to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  along  its  bonks ;  and 
that  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  its  estuarv  is  disputed 
between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ballinatra.  During  20  years  preceding  1836,  the 
salmon,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
Scotch  wiers,  greatly  decreased ;  and,  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  cause,  they  have  probably 
continued  to  decrease.  Pearl  mussels,  frequently 
containing  seed-pearls,  and  occasionally  pearls  of 
considerable  size,  were  formerly,  dunng  summer 
droughts,  found  between  Lismore  and  Cappoquin; 
but,  says  Dr.  Smith,  *'itis  not  so  much,  it  seems, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  muscle,  or  the  thoughts  of 
a  pearl,  that  the  people  gather  up  these  fish,  but  for 
the  shells,  which  they  use  for  spoons  V* 

The  sirbject  of  the  Black  water's  scenery  is  so 
rich  that  it  might  fill  and  embellish  a  whole  volume, 
and  so  joyously  stimulating  that,  were  we  but  to  sip 
it,  we  should  write,  currenle  calamo,  far  beyond  our 
limits.  We  are  bound,  besides,  to  exhibit  its  views 
seriatim  in  our  notices  of  all  its  most  interesting 
reaches ;  and  shall  therefore  merely  drop  a  hint  or 
two,  and  copy  a  brief  extract.  The  scenery,  down 
to  nearly  the  influx  of  the  Allua,  or  10  miles  above 
Mallow,  is  grandly  arwl,  at  times,  wildly  upland  ;  it 
afterwards  combines  nearly  all  the  elements,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  of  pictorial  romance ;  it  next 
intermixes  lusciousne«s  and  beauty  and  exquisite 
ornamenting  with  reduced  but  still  striking  features 
of  boldness  ;  it  eventually  subs'tdes  into  comparative 
repose,  sublimely  foiled  by  the  distant  perspective 
of  the  Galtee  mountains;  and  it  finally  passes  off 
to  the  sea  in  a  mixture  of  rocky  asperity  with  rich- 
ness and  fertility.  Good  subjects  for  the  portfolio 
occur  at  almost  every  bend  below  Mallow;  and 
among  the  best  may  be  named  those  at  Ballinatra, 
Strancally,  Drumanna,  but  above  all,  at  Lismore. 
'*  We  have  had  descents  of  the  Danube,**  says  Mr. 
Inglis,  *"*  and  descents  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Rhone, 
and  of  many  other  rivers,  but  we  have  not  in  print, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  descent  of  the  Black  water ; 
and  yet  with  all  these  descents  of  foreign  rivers  in 
my  recollection,  I  think  the  descent  of  the  Blaek- 
water  not  surpassed  by  any  of  them.  A  detail  of 
all  that  is  seen  gliding  down  the  Blackwater,  from 
Cappoquin  to  Youghal,  would  fill  a  long  chapter. 
There  is  every  combination  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  elements  that  enter  the  picturesque  and 
the  beautiful  —  deep  shades,  bold  rocks,  verdant 
slopes,  with  the  triumphs  ef  art  superadded  and 
made  visible,  in  magnificent  houses  and  beautiful 
villas,  with  their  decorated  lawns  and  pleasure* 
grounds.** 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  river  of  Ulster,  the 
largest  in  the  vast  basin  of  Lough  Neagh,  except  the 
Upper  Btmn.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  co. 
Tyrone,  2|  miles  north  of  Five-mile-Town,  and  very 
near  the  boundary  with  co.  Fermanagh.  It  runs  11} 
miles  eastward,  through  Tyrone;  9|  east-south- 
eastward,  on  the  boundary  between  Tyrone  and 
Monaghan ;  and  about  18,  chiefly  north-north-east- 
ward, on  the  boundary  between  Tyrone  and  Ar« 
magh ; — and  it  falls  into  the  south-west  corner  of 
Lough  Neagb.  Its  tributaries  are  numerous;  but, 
excepting  the  Callen,  which  joins  it  from  the  south- 
east  m  Armagh,  they  are  individually  inconsiderable. 
The  principal  towns  and  villages  on  its  hanks  are 
Clogher,  Augher,  Aushnacloy,  Caledon,  Benburb, 
and  Moy  in  Tyrone,  and  Blackwmtertown  and  Charle- 
mont  in  Armagh.  For  a  long  way  below  its  source, 
and  over  some  distance  above  its  embouchure,  it  it 
uninteresting;  but  between  Caledon  and  Moy  it  pes* 
sesses  stretches  of  decided  beauty,  and  occasionially 
presents  striking  close  landscapes.  It  was-andentlj 
called  the  Avonmore  or  Great  River,  and  was»  Sior  a 
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time,  the  bouncIar;^.Iine  between  the  English  pale 
and  the  territory  of  the  O'Niells. 

BLACKWATER  (TheV  a  river  of  co.  Caran, 
Ulster,  and  of  co.  Meath,  Munster.  It  rises  in  two 
head-streams,  in  the  north  of  the  barony  of  Clonkee, 
CO.  Cavan ;  the  sources  are  2^  miles  asunder,  and 
both  within  2^  miles  of  the  boundary  with  co. 
Monaghan ;  the  two  streams  flow  somewhat  parallel 
to  each  other,  through  the  baronies  of  Clonkee  and 
Castlerahan,  in  a  direction  west  of  south,  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Ramor;  and  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two,  in  consequence  of  its  entering  the  lake  at  Vir- 
ginia, is  called  Virginia  Water.  The  efflux  of  super- 
fluent  waters  from  the  lake  alone  bears  the  name  of 
the  Black  water,  in  popular  nomenclature;  it  speedily 
leaves  the  interior  of  Cavan,  flows  a  short  way  on 
the  boundary  between  Cavan  and  Meath,  and  runs 
15  miles  east-south-eastward,  through  the  interior  of 
Meath,  past  the  town  of  Kells,  to  the  Boyne  at 
Navan.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Moynalty,  falls  upon 
its  left  side,  3  miles  below  Kells.  The  Blackwater 
is  prevailingly  a  tame  streani,  in  a  flat  country ;  yet, 
down  to  Rells,  it  traverses  a  somewhat  improved 
though  rather  bare  territory, — in  the  Marquis  of 
Head  fort's  demesne  in  the  vicinity  of  Rells,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  beautiful  lake,  and  becomes  gay  with 
ornament, — and  thence  to  Navan,  it  passes  through 
a  fertile  and  highly  improved  series  of  lands,  and 
drives  a  considerable  number  of  mills. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  highly  picturesque 
mountain-rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  among  the  Dunkerrin 
mountains,  within  a  brief  distance  of  the  source  of 
the  river  Blackstones,  but  is  popularly  regarded  as 
issuing  from  Lough  Brin ;  and  it  flows  about  8  miles 
southward  io  the  Kenmare  estuary,  at  a  point  5 
miles  below  Kenmare.  It  trots,  tumbles,  and  leaps 
noisily  along  a  rugged  path,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
copse-clad,  steep-sided  ravine ;  and,  a  little  above  its 
embouchure,  rushes  headlong  beneath  an  aerially- 
poised  bridge  of  two  arches,  spanning  its  yawning 
chasm.  The  stream  has  nearly  as  high  attractions 
for  the  angler  as  for  the  poetic  lover  of  landscape. 
The  *  SporUman  in  Ireland '  says  that  it  "  presents 
at  least  a  fortnight's  varying  amusement;"  and  he 
adds,  **  The  strictness  with  which  this  river  has 
been  preserved,  has  rendered  nearly  all  the  scattered 
inhabitants  adepts  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing." — The 
Blackwater  and  its  chief  affluent,  the  Awrua,  drain 
an  extent  of  boggy  ground,  amounting  to  4,690 
English  acres.  The  bogs  commence  a  little  below 
the  source  of  the  streams,  and  have  a  free  declivity 
toward  their  channels.  Estmiated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £1,737. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  sluggish  and  boggy 
rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  south-east  side  of  Cor- 
Hill,  1^  mile  north-east  of  Ferbane,  and  flows  7| 
miles,  chiefly  westward,  to  the  Shannon,  at  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  Shannon-Bridge  and  Shan- 
non Harbour.  It  traverses,  from  its  source  to  very 
nearljr  its  embouchure,  an  irksome  expanse  of  bog ; 
and,  jointly  with  its  affluents,  it  probably  drains 
more  morass  than  any  other  equal  extent  of  stream 
in  Ireland.  The  chief  division  of  the  bogs  within  its 
basin  takes  name  from  it,  comprehends  an  area  of 
12»105  English  acres,  and  extends,  with  various 
breadth,  8  miles  eastward  from  Shannon-Bridge  to 
the  vicinity  of  Balnahown.  Its  surface  varies  in 
height  from  10  to  58  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Shannon ;  it  is  highest  near  the  eastern  extremity ; 
and  it  declines  to  the  Blackwater  and  the  Shannon. 
Its  depth  averages  about  30  feet,  and  in  some  places 
is  40  or  44  feet ;  and  it  rests  upon  a  thin  stratum  of 
clay,  marl,  or  fine  sandy  superincumbent  on  a  bed  of 


strong  day  and  gravel.  It  is  in  general  a  soil  red 
bog,  interspersed  with  a  few  small  derries  or  islets ; 
yet  it  does  not  flatly  expand  like  a  fen,  but  forma 
swells  and  hillocks  with  intervening  hollows,  nov 
firm  and  hard,  and  now  wet  and  swampy.  The  bog 
is  surrounded  with  dry  hills  of  limestone-gravel  and 
sand,  very  suitable  for  manuring,  and  is  within  easj 
distance  of  limestone  quarries. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  Kildare  and  Meath,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the 
former  county,  and  runs  13  miles  north-north-west* 
ward  to  the  Boyne,  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle- Rickard. 
Over  nearly  all  its  course,  except  the  last  2\  miles, 
it  separates  first  the  barony  of  Carbery  from  that  of 
Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  and  next  the  eounty  of 
Kildare  from  that  of  Meath. 

BLACKWATER,  the  name  of  14  or  )5  Irisk 
streams,  additional  to  the  Q  we  have  noticed,  but 
individually  so  small,  and  even  aggregately  so  unim- 
portant, as  to  be  describable  only  by  a  tediouslj 
minute  topographist. 

BLACKWATER,  an  islet  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Lough  Neagh,  Ulster.  It  lies  near  the  em* 
bouchure  of  the  Blackwater  river,  and  from  that 
circumstance  has  its  name. 

BLACKWATER,  a  village,  paHly  in  the  parisb 
of  Ballyvalden,  and  partly  in  that  of  Killlla,  Wonj 
of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stand* 
a  short  distance  south-west  of  Oulart,  and  has  in  ita 
vicinity  the  mansion  of  Castle- Talbot.  The  village 
gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  Post-town,  Wexford.  Area,  29  acres, — 
of  which  9  acres  are  in  Ballyvalden.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
255;  in  1841,  880.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  Bally- 
valden  part,  in  1831,  78;  in  1841,  135.     Houses  30. 

BLACKWATER.  BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  on  tho 
north-east  margin  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  and  &[ 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
bridge  across  the  Blackwater  rivulet,  and  stands  7} 
miles  west  by  north  of  Kilcock,  on  the  road  thenco 
to  Kinnegad.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BLACKWATERTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Clonfeade,  barony  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ubter. 
It  stands  on  the  north-west  margin  of  the  county,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater  river,  and  on  th^ 
road  from  Armagh  to  Dungannon,  2^  miles  south 
by  west  of  Moy.  The  junction  of  the  Blackwater 
and  the  Ulster  Canal  navigations,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  village,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  exten* 
sive  and  ramified  water-communication  with  a  great 
part  of  Ulster.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  withia 
the  Armagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  12.600  acres,  with  a  population  of  6,000; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £133  78.,  expended 
£124  1  Is.,  and  administered  to  1,228  patients.  Area 
of  the  village,  28  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  528;  in 

1841,  369.     Houses  71 In  1584,  a  fort  was  built 

by  Sir  John  Perrot,  at  Black  watertown,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  for  commanding  the  pass  from 
O'Niell's  country  into  Armagh,  and  overawing  that 
chieftain's  fortauces  of  Benburb  and  Dungannon. 
O'Niell  complained  of  outrages  committed  by  the 
garrison  placed  in  the  fort,  and  alleged  them  as  rea* 
sons  for  justifying  insubordination,  and  inciting  him 
to  measures  of  retaliation  and  inroad.  Duiiiig  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  petty  wars  between  him  and 
the  English,  the  fort  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken ;  and  eventually  it  so  annoyed  him  as  to  incite 
the  great  rebellion  in  which  upwards  of  30,000  armed 
men  rose,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  against  Queen 
Elizabeth*s  authority.  In  1598,  Captain  Williams, 
the  warden  of  the  fort,  being  severely  pressed  by  the 
forces  of  O'Niell,  O'Dounel,  and  Maguire*  Mairehal 
Bagnal  marched  at  the  head  of  a  conudenU>le  force, 
from  Armagh  to  his  relief   The  marshal's  army  cod* 
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tained  a  number  of  the  young  native  nobility,  with 
their  Irish  followers,  and  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs  in  at  once  number,  equipment,  and 
discipline.  They  left  Armagh  before  day-break; 
arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  a  ford  called  Ath- 
bury,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort;  found  O'Niell  en- 
sconced behind  woods,  narrow  passes,  and  a  marsh ; 
and  were,  for  half-anhour,  galled  by  firing  from  the 
ensconcements,  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
effect  of  concealed  pits  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
ground;  yet  they  forced  their  way  through  every 
obstruction,  crossed  the  ford  of  Athbury,  and  drove 
back  the  insurgents ;  but  they  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  general  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  sustained 
a  decided  and  even  disastrous  defeat.  The  English 
next  day  evacuated  both  the  fort  of  Black watertown 
and  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  retired  to  Newry,  with 
the  hiss  ot  from  1,500  to  2,000  men,  and  of  their 
bagtnige,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  The  plantation 
or  Protestant  colonization  of  Tyrone  was  a  conse- 
quence of  O'Niell's  rebellion,  and  occasioned  the  fort 
to  be  neglected,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  elements. 

BLANCH ARDSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
and  barony  of  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  between  the  Royal  Canal 
and  Clonee,  and  about  5  miles  north-west  of  Dublin. 
It  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  thedio. 
of  Dublin.  See  Castleknock.  Area,  21  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  343;  in  1841,  182.     Houses  32. 

BLANCHVILLESKILL.  or  Blanchvilles- 
Towx,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Gowran,  co,  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster. Area,  854  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  224;  in 
1 841 ,  1 52.  Houses  22.  The  land  is  of  good  quality. 
—  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilfane,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See  Kilfane. 
It  lies  detached  from  the  other  members  of  the  bene- 
fice, and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  only  a  denomina- 
tion or  section  of  Gowran  parish.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £23  3s.  4d.,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £46  6s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate 
in  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dub- 
lin. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  12,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  212;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BLANEY,  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  opposite  the  island  called  Innismacsaint, 
barony  of  Magheraboy,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It 
is  about  8  miles  cast  by  south  of  Belleek. 

BLARIS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  parish  of  Lis- 
BCRN :  which  see. 

BLARNEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Garry- 
cloyne,  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  3k  miles 
north-west  of  Cork.  Previous  to  1765,  it  con.sisted 
merely  of  a  few  mud  cabins  ;  but  immediately  after- 
wards, it  began  to  assume  a  town  character  of  extra* 
ordinary  pretension;  and  now  it  is  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  ruin,  wearing  rags  of  finery  and  weeds  of 
woe.  Mr.  Jeffereys,  its  proprietor,  designed  it  as 
both  a  seat  of  manufacture,  and  a  regular  collection 
of  neat  and  ornate  houses ;  he  built  it  upon  a 
thoroughly-considered  but  novel  and  preposterous 
plan  ;  he  fashioned  its  central  section  into  a  large 
quadrangle,  with  a  statue  in  the  centre,  a  lawn  and 
tree-linos  in  the  area,  and  rows  of  embellished 
dwelling-houses  along  the  sides ;  he  established  in 
it,  partly  with  aid  from  the  public  purse,  several 
linen  and  cotton  factories;  be  erected  an  elegant 
church  of  comparatively  frangible  materials  ;  be  con- 
structed a  handsome  stone-bridge  in  the  midst  of  an 
adjoining  plain,  with  the  design  of  drawing  the  river 
beneath  it  along  a  new  cut,  but  left  the  bridge  with- 
out a  river,  and  the  river  without  a  bridge ;  be  made 


hiA  town  too  fine  for  the  taste  of  operatives,  and  too 
grotesque  for  the  fancy  of  the  higher  classes ;  in 
short,  he  made  the  place  a  practical  specimen  of 
sheer  "  blarney," — a  ludicrous  embodiment  of  front- 
less  and  unmeaning  gasconade.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  up>«'ards,  most  of  the  trim  and  gaudy  houses  were 
roofless,  the  trees  of  the  square  were  cut  down,  and 
the  square  itself  was  subjected  to  tillage,  and  yellow 
in  com.  Yet  a  woollen  manufactory  and  a  paper- 
mill  in  the  vicinity  are  still  at  full  work  ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  3  and 
9,  Sept.  18,  and  Nov.  11.  The  Dublin  and  Cork 
railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  passes 
close  to  the  village  ;  and  the  Berebaven  line  branches 
off  a  brief  distance  above.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Cork  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £82  3s.  6d.,  expended  £78  10s ,  and  ad- 
ministered to  785  patients. 

Blarney  is  celebrated  for  its  absurdly  wondrous 
*'  stone,"  its  prominent  figure  in  light  literature,  its 
ancient  castle,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  environs. 
The  stone  has  long  been  famed  for  imparting,  by  a 
kiss,  the  faculty  of  talking  '*  blarney;"  or,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Mr.  Windele,  "  The  touch  of  the  Blar- 
ney stone  makes  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  a 
smooth  and  graceful  liar.  Its  eminent  perfection  is 
a  sweet  and  persuasive  tongue,  in  whispering  the 
softest  words  into  the  ears  of  women  ;  full  of  guile 
and  blandishment  and  potential  flattery,  and  uncon- 
trollable in  its  sway  over  the  credulity.  Miss  Plum- 
tre  translates  *  blarney  *  into  the  word  *  rhodoroon- 
tade,'  a  faculty  of  speech  marvellously  perceptible  in 
the  vicinage  around,  whose  inhabitants,  it  is  said, 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  colony  from  Gascony. 
They  are  of  a  truth  a  swaggering,  vain-glorious, 
wheedling  population."  When  or  how  the  stone 
acquired  its  singular  reputation  is  not  correctly  as- 
certained ;  yet  the  adoption  of  the  word  **  blarney," 
as  a  slang  term,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Lord  Clancarty's  often  promising,  when  the  prisoner 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  to  surrender  his  strong  castle 
of  Blarney  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  and  as  often 
inventing  some  smooth  and  palatable  excuse  for  ex- 
onerating himself  from  his  promise.  Even  the  posi- 
tion and  the  identity  of  the  stone  are  matter  of 
doubt :  all  parties  agreeing  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  castle,  but  even  the  local  guides  or  ciceroni  dis- 
agreeing among  themselves,  or  humouring  the  prosaic 
or  poetic  character  of  visitors,  as  to  its  being  at  the 
summit,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  ba.se,  or 
detachedly  on  the  ground.  A  stone,  a  few  feet  below 
the  battlements,  so  placed  that  only  the  most  daring 
could  venture  to  approach  it,  was  long  pointed  out 
as  the  true  stone ;  and  this  was,  several  years  ago, 
placed  by  Mr.  Jeffereys  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
building,  where  it  could  be  seen  and  touched  with 
little  risk,  but  was  eventuallv  flung  to  the  ground  by 
a  lunatic,  and  broken,  as  the  guide  is  reported  to 
state,  into  **  three  halves."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
from  whom  we  gather  these  particulars,  say,  in  a 
note,  *'  The  Rev.  Matthew  Morgan,  the  parish  priest 
of  Blarney,  informs  us  that  *  the  curious  traveller 
will  seek  ni  vain  for  the  real  stone,  unless  he  allows 
himself  to  be  lowered  from  the  northern  angle  of  the 
lofty  castle,  when  he  will  discover  it  about  20  feet 
from  the  top,  with  this  inscription :  Cormac  McCar- 
thy FoRTis  Me  Fieri  Fecit,  a.d.,  1446.'"  We 
hope  our  readers  will  now  join  us  in  the  inference, 
that  the  current  stories  which  abound  respecting  the 
Blarney  stone,  are  themselves  no  bad  examples  of 
**  blarney." 

The  principal  piece  of  light  literature  in  which 
Blarney  figures,  is  the  extensively  popular  soog^ 
beginning — 

"  The  groves  of  BUmej,  thejr  are  %o  charming," 
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■nd  translated  into  three  or  four  different  languages. 
Though  a  good  deal  dehated,  as  to  its  date  and  au- 
thorship, and  ascribed^  by  »o  great  an  adept  in  ballad 
and  lyric  literature  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes,  the  poetical  dean  of  Cork,  the  song  is  satis- 
factorily  ascertained  to  have  been  written  in  1798, 
or  1799,  by  Richard  Alfred  Milliken,  a  Cork  attorney. 
"The  author,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "little  anti- 
cipated the  celebrity  his  lines  Avere  destined  to  ac- 
quire ;  they  were  composed  to  ridicule  the  nonsense 
verses  of  the  village  poets,  who,  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  &iglish  language,  and  a  smattering 
of  c1as«:ical  names,  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
their  still  more  ignorant  auditors,  by  stringing  to- 
gether sounds  that  had  no  sense,  but  conveyed  a 
notion  of  the  prodigious  learning  of  the  singer.  *  * 
Milliken's  song  has  been  injurious  to  Ireland  ;  it  has 
raised  many  a  laugh  at  Ireland's  expense,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  aid  the  artist  and  the  actor,  of 
gone-by  times,  in  exhibiting  the  Irishman  as  little 
better  than  a  buffoon — very  amusing,  no  doubt,  but 
exciting  any  feeling  rather  than  that  of  respect." 

The  castie  of  Hlarnev  consists  of  a  mansion  of 
modern  construction,  and  of  part  of  an  ancient  cas- 
tellated pile.  The  modern  building  was  constructed 
at  a  time  when  beauty  of  domestic  architecture  and 
justness  of  artistic  keeping  were  little  studied  ;  and, 
m  consequence,  it  is  destitute  of  all  appropriate  allu- 
•ions  to  the  castellated  style  of  the  massive  structure 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  ancient  pile  was  built, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  by  Cormae 
MacCarthy,  aurnamed  "  Laider,**  or  the  strong ;  and 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Elicabeth,  described  by  the 
author  of  Pacata  Hibernia,  as  a  fabnc  18  feet  thick 
ifi  the  walls,  and  composed  of  four  conjoined  piles. 
It  was  strongly  flanked  at  each  angle,  and  rose  from 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which  over- 
hangs the  deep  vale  of  the  Awmartin  rivulet.  Its 
remains  consist  of  one  square  massive  tower,  of  large 
dimensions,  perforated  with  few  regular  windows, 
but  with  many  apertures  for  the  discharge  of  missiles. 
The  proprietors  of  the  castle  were  chiefs  of  the  sept 
or  clan  of  Carty, — or  MacCarthy,  "  sons  of  the 
rock  ;"  and  assumed  the  title  of  Lords  Muskerry,  as 
owners  or  toparchs  of  tte  territory.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  summoned  to  parliament  as 
Barons  of  Blarney ;  and,  in  1658,  they  were  created 
Viscounts  Muskerry  and  Earls  of  Clancarty, — qua»i^ 
Earls  of  "  the  clan  of  Carthy."  In  1602,  the  castle 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royal  forces,  and, 
in  1646,  was  captured  by  them,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  temporary  disaffection  of  its  owners ;  but  on  each 
occasion  it  was  speedily  restored  to  them,  and  at 
other  times  it  was  generally  the  peaceful  abode  of 
their  state  and  lovalty.  In  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  it  was  stoutly  employed  in  the  service  of  James 
II. ;  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  prison  for  those  Pro- 
testants of  Cork  whom  Lord  Clare  ordered  into 
confinement;  and  was  not,  without  an  obstinate 
struggle,  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  William.  On 
the  surrender  of  Cork,  in  1691,  Lord  Clancarty  was 
taken  at  the  capture  of  the  old  fort ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  on  his  behalf  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  he  was  condemned  to 
oonii;:cation  and  exile  ;  and,  being  allowed  a  pension 
of  £900  a-year,  he  retired  to  an  islet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Elbe,  and  there  spent  his  life  in  seclu- 
sion.*    In  1702,  the  castle,  mills,  fairs,  and  customs 


*  "  A  considerable  part  of  the  forfeited  estates  "  aajs  Mc. 

Croker,  "  was  held  by  Mr.  S about  the  middle  o(  tlie  last 

ccntory.  Walking  one  e^'fening  in  his  demesne,  be  obsen'ed  a 
flfure,  apparently  asleep,  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  tree,  and,  on 
approaching  the  spot,  found  an  old  man  extended  on  the 
id,  whose  audible  sobs  proclaimed  the  severest  affliction, 
inquired  the  cause,  and  was  answered, '  Forgive  me, 
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of  Blarney,  with  the  land  and  park  of  1,400  acres 
were  "  set  up  by  cant,**  and  were  purchased  by  Sir 
Richard  Pvne,  Lord-chief-justice.  for  £3,000;  and 
next  year  they  were  sold  by  him  to  General  Sir  James 
Jeffereys,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor. 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  environs  of  Blarney, 
though  but  partially  noticed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  their  graphic 
account  of  the  part  which  they  select  for  description. 
**  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  agreeable; 
but  the  g^unds  that  immediately  surround  the  castle 
are  of  exceeding  beauty.  Nature  has  done  rouch 
more  for  them  than  art ;  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  hand  of  taste  had  busied  itself  in  the  dutj 
of  improvement.  *  The  sweet  Rock-close'  is  a 
small  dell,  in  whieh  evergreens  grow  luxuriantly, 
completely  shaded  with  magnificent  trees.  At  its 
termination  are  the  '  Witches*  Stairs,*  a  series  of 
rugged  stone  steps  whieh  lead  down  through  a  pass- 
age in  the  rock  to  a  delicious  spot  of  green  sward 
forming  the  bank  of  a  clear  rivulet,  and  where  some 
singular  masses  appear  to  have  been  '  the  work  of 
Druid  hands  of  old.'  We  visited  'the  sweet  Rock- 
close' — it  well  deserves  the  epithet— during  a  sunny 
day  in  June ;  and  never  can  we  forget  the  fragrant 
shade  afforded  by  the  luxuriant  evergreens  which 
seem  rooted  in  the  limestone  rock ;  the  little  river 
Comane  is  guarded  by  a  natural  terrace,  fringed  bj 
noble  trees ;  several  of  the  spaces  between  are  grot- 
tos— natural  also ;  some  with  seats,  where  many  a 
love  tale  has  been  told,  and  will  be,  doubtless,  as 
long  as  Cork  lads  and  lasses  indulge  in  pie-nic  f§tes 
while  the  blackbird  whistles,  and  the  wood-pigeon 
coos  in  the  twisted  foliage  above  their  heads :  it  is 
indeed  a  spot  of  exceeding  wildness  and  singular 
beauty ;  at  some  particular  points  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  castle,  the  river,  and  the  mysterious  entrance 
to  the  *  Witches'  Stairs.*  Stall,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  these  objects,  and  a  cave,  moreover, 
where  some  beautiful  princess  of  old  went  through 
— ^like  the  lady  in  Comus — a  long  enchantment,  the 
character  of  the  Rock-close  is  one  of  deep  shadow ; 
occasionally  a  sunbeam  struggles  through  the  gloom, 
and  points  out  a  bed  of  the  richest  moss,  or  a  *  grey 
stone'  winged  with  waving  fern;  and  it  is  a  place 
wherein  to  meditate  upon  the  mystery  that  such  a 
scene  should  ever  have  been  abandoned  by  its  pos- 
sessor, who  now  takes  little  more  interest  in  his 
beautiful  domain  than  to  crowd  its  rich  meadows 
with  as  fine  cattle  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  country.  We  wandered  from  the  shades 
of  the  Rock-close  across  the  green  and  richly 
wooded  pastures  which  lead  to  the  lake, — a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle.  The  scenery  here  is  rather  English  than 
Irish,  but  every  step  is  hallowed  by  a  legend :  it  is 
implicitly  believed  that  the  last  Earl  of  Clancarty 
who  inhabited  the  castle,  committed  the  keeping  of 
his  plate  to  the  deepest  waters,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  recovered  until  a  MacCarthy  be  again  Lord  of 
Blarney.  •  •  Those  who  visit  Blarney-castle 
would  be  repiud  for  their  trouble  by  extending  their 
drive  through  a  sequestered  glen,  in  which  the 
Awmartin  descends  into  the  valley ;  the  road  wan- 
ders through  this  beautiful  pass  almost  as  wildl  v  as 
the  river,  and  at  its  extremity  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Horgan,  with  true  antiquarian  gusto,  is  erecting  a 

Sir,  mj  grief  is  idle,  but  to  mourn  is  a  relief  to  the  desolate 
heart  «nd  humbled  spirit  I  am  a  MacCarthr.  once  the 
possessor  of  ttmt  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  thia  ground : 
this  tree  was  planted  by  mj  own  hands,  and  I  have  returned 
to  water  its  rooU  with  my  tears.  To-morrow  I  sail  for  Spain, 
where  I  hare  long  been  an  exile,  and  an  outlaw  since  the 
Revolution.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  to  night,  probably,  fcr  the 
last  time,  bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  Ofhoum 
of  my  forefttthera.'  * 
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round  tower  close  to  bis  cbapel,  with  a  riew  to  be 
eren  with  his  ancestors,  and  puiile  posterity.  The 
neighhourbood  has  many  circular  ratbs,  and  tome 
square  intrenchments,  with  the  usual  subterranean 
cells."  Area  of  the  villa|re,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  417 :  in  1841,  253.     Houses  39. 

BLASKET,  or  Ferriter  Islands,  a  duster  of 
islands  in  the  parish  of  Donquin,  barony  of  Corka- 
guiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  They  lie  off  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Corkugruiney  peninsula,  between 
Dingle  bay  and  Smerwick  Harbour.  The  Great 
Blasket,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  2 J  miles 
long,  and  lies  about  }  of  a  mile  west  of  Dunmore 
Head,  or  the  seaward  spur  of  Eagle  Mountain. 
Inishiiubro  lies  |  of  a  mile  south-west,  Inishmaci- 
laan  1}  mile  south-south- west,  tbe  Foze  Rock  S^ 
miles  south-west,  Tiraght  2j  miles  west  by  north, 
Inishtuiskan  2^  miles  north-north-west,  and  Begin- 
ish  half-a-mile  north-north-east  of  the  Great  Blas- 
ket ;  but  some  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  others 
which  we  have  not  named,  are  mere  rocks,  while 
none  measure  more  than  about  2  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  group,  as  to  general  character,  present 
stupendous  and  frowning  cliffs,  and  combine  with 
the  scenery  of  the  coast  on  the  mainland  to  form 
views  of  savageness,  desolation,  and  impressive  sub- 
limity,  unsurpassed  on  the  Hibernian  shores.  The 
scenery  of  the  isles,  during  a  storm  from  the  west, 
borders  on  the  terrific  Innumerable  flocks  of  sea. 
fowl  frequent  them  ;  and  among  these  is  a  delicious 
bird,  called  in  Irish  Gourdet,  resembling  the  Ortolan, 
and  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Blasket  Islands. 

BLENNERVILLE,  a  village  and  sea-port  in  the 
parish  of  Annagh,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  heail  of  Tralee 
bay,  about  a  mile  west- south-west  of  Tralee,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dingle.  It  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
port  of  Tralee.  See  Traleb  and  Annaoh.  A 
considerable  trade  is  conducted  in  the  export  of  corn 
to  Liverpool.  Area,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  532; 
in  1841,2-25.     Houses  37. 

BLESSINGTON,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown  and  of  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  Length,  west^nortb- westward,  7i  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  15,780  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.182;  in  1841,  2,168.  Houses  305. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,756;  in  1841, 
1.702.  Houses  239.  The  surface  consists  of  part 
of  the  vale  of  the  Liffey,  and  a  district  of  uplands, 
partly  rocky,  boggy,  or  otherwise  waste.  Its  chief 
artiticial  ornaments,  apart  from  those  of  the  town 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  the  mansions  and 
villas  of  .Miley-hall,  Liffey  cottage,  Knockieran-cot- 
tage,  and  Bally  ward-house.  Adjacent  to  the  town, 
and  in  the  demesne  of  its  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  are  the  ruins  ot  a  mansion  which  the 
Marquis's  ancestors  occasionally  inhabited,  and  which 
was  destroyeii  by  fire  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  river  Liffey,  issuing  from  its  source  at  an  alti- 
tude  of  about  1,600  feet,  runs  westward  along  the 
nortliern  boundary,  deflects  into  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Kilbride,  and  then  careers  in  a  course  of  beauty 
down  the  west  border  of  Blessington.  The  vale  of 
thi<  stream,  after  re-entering  from  Kilbride,  is  almost 
everywhere  ornate;  but  all  the  central  and  eastern 
districts  of  the  parish  are  loftily  and  wildly  mountain- 
ous, and  prevailingly  churlish,  or  altogether  sterile. 
Gravale  and  Duff  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  2,352  and  2,364 
feet ;  Sorrel-hill  and  Blackmoor  mountain,  on  the 
southern  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
1.915  and  1,464  feet;  Glenflugh  and  Ballinatona 
mountains,  in  the  interior,  have  altitudes  of  respec 
tively  1.327  and  1,346  feet;  and  the  Lugduff  rivulet, 


one  of  tbe  hesd-streams  of  the  Liffev,  descends  from 
an  elevation  in  the  west  of  upwards  of  1,460  feet. 
The  hamlets  are  Ballinabracky,  Ballyloe,  Ballina- 
tona,  Ballysmuttan,  and  Oldcourt.  Granite  is  tbe 
prevailing  rock  of  tbe  parish,  and  is  quarried — 
Tbe  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Blessington  includes 
also  the  parish  of  Bitrgage  [which  see],  and  con- 
tained, in  1831,  a  pop.  of  2,677.  This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £98  10s ,  and  the  rectorial 
for  j£120;  and  tbe  latter  are  appropriated  to  the 
precentorship  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin. 
The  vicarages  of  Burgage,  Boystown,  and  Kilbride* 
and  the  denominations  of  Granabeg  and  Kyld,  con. 
stitute  the  benefice  of  Blessington.  See  Botstown 
and  Kilbride.  Length,  13  miles;  breadth,  6. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,  7.119.  Gross  income,  £298  4s. 
lid.;  nett,  £265  6s.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  of  Bless. 
ington,  situated  in  the  town,  was  built,  in  1763,  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  primate,  but  at  what  cost  is 
not  known.  Sittings  200;  attendance  160.  There 
is  a  church  also  in  Kilbride.  There  are  2  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Boystown,  and  one  in  Kilbride. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Blessington  amounted 
to  424,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,271 ;  the  Pro- 
testants  of  the  benefice  to  563,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  6,728.  In  the  same  year,  6  daily  scboob 
in  the  parish — ^two  of  which  were  partly  supported 
by  Lord  Downshire,  and  one  of  these  two  annually 
aided  with  £5  Irish  from  an  endowment —had  on 
their  books  95  boys  and  82  girls;  and  18  daily  schools 
in  the  benefice  bad  300  boys  and  252  girls. 

BLESSINGTOWN,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  a  rismg  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Liffey,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford by  way  of  TuUow,  I5|  miles  north  by  east  of 
Baltinglass,  and  14  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin. 
It  consists  of  one  street ;  and  contains  a  good  inn 
and  posting  establishment.  Its  church  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  surmounted  by  a  steeple  Some  frieze  cloth 
is  manufactured.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Fri- 
day; and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  July  5,  and  Nov. 
12.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Naas  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  74,790  acres,  with 
10,914  inhabiUnts;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£161  2s.,  expended  £142  4s.,  and  made  6,025  dis- 
pensations of  medicine  to  1,645  patients.  A  Loan 
Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capiUl  of  £'215,  circulated  £174 
in  32  loans,  and  cleared  £2  8s.  6d.  of  nett  profit. 
The  borough  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  21 
Charles  II.,  granted  to  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  chancellor  of  Ireland ;  and  its  limits 
extended  200  acres  or  upwards  in  every  direction 
from  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  corporation 
existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  members 
of  parliament;  acted  entirely  as  the  puppet  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire ;  and  became  defunct  at  the 
Legislative  union.  Lord  Downshire,  of  course,  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensatioa 
money  for  the  borough's  loss  of  franchise.  The 
town  ffave  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Boyle  the 
title  of  Viscount,  which  became  extinct  in  1732;  to 
a  family  of  tbe  name  of  Stewart  the  title  of  Earl« 
which  became  extinct  in  1769;  and  to  tbe  family  of 
Gardner  the  title  of  Earl,  which  became  extinct  in 
1829.  The  Countess  of  the  last  Earl  is  well- 
known  as  a  fashionable  novelist.  Area  of  the  town, 
37  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4*26;  in  1841,  46A. 
Houses  66. 

BLIND-HARBOUR,  a  small  bay  on  the  Carbery 
section  of  the  coast  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  opens 
about  I  of  a  mile  east-north-cast  of  the  mouto  of 
Castleba?en  Harbour ;  and  is  partly  covered,  at  the 
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distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  by  Ragged  Island  and  a 
duster  of  rocks. 

BLINDPORT,  a  cove  or  small  natural  harbour  on 
the  west  coast  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  between  Erris  Head  and  Portnafranka, 
about  4  miles  north-west  of  BelmuUet.  It  is  very 
narrow,  and,  though  having  deep  water  at  the  en- 
trance, contains  accommodation  and  shelter  for  only 
one  or  two  hookers. 

BLOCKHOUSE  ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  mouth 
of  Garlingford  bay,  between  the  mainland  of  co. 
Down,  Ulster,  and  that  of  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It 
had  its  name  from  bein^  the  site  of  a  blockhouse, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  Garlingford,  Newry, 
and  the  neighbouring  coast. 

BLOODY-FARLAND,  a  promontory  in  the 
parish  of  Glahanely,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  3  miles  west  by 
south  of  Innisboffin,  and  5  miles  south  by  west  of 
Tory  Island. 

BLOOMHILL,  a  bog,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Glonlonan,  co.  Westmeath,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Garry  castle.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  lies  close 
along  the  Shannon,  and  extends  east- south-east  ward 
thence  3  miles,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  1| 
mile.  The  derry  or  island  of  Bloomhill,  in  its  cen- 
tre, comprehends  an  area  of  about  236  acres,  rises  to 
90  feet  of  altitude  above  the  Shannon,  and  consists 
of  excellent  ground.  The  bog  is  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  large  one  of  Black  water,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it  See  Blackwater,  King's  co.  Its 
elevation  varies  between  nearly  the  level  of  the 
Shannon,  and  44  feet  above  that  level ;  and  its  depth 
in  the  interior  varies  between  21  and  30  feet. 

BLUEST ACK,  the  central  and  highest  summit 
of  a  triple-headed  range  of  mountain,  m  the  barony 
of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  other  sum- 
mits are  Groghnagur  on  the  east,  and  Sil  verb  ill  on 
the  west ;  and  the  range  extends  eastward  from 
Glenties  to  the  gap  of  Barnsmore.  Bluestack  has 
an  altitude  of  2,213  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  is  the 
loftiest  summit  in  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Done- 
gal  Highlands. 

BOA  or  Bow  Island,  the  largest  island  in 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  belt  of  water-girt  land  eastward  and  west- 
ward  along  the  foot  of  the  lake ;  lies  1^  mile  south 
of  Pettigoe ;  and  measures  3^  miles  in  length,  and 
1 ,400  acres  in  area.  Though  fertile,  and  containing 
all  the  natural  facilities  of  easy  embellishment,  it  is 
destitute  of  timber,  greatly  disfigured  by  bad  fences, 
and  abused  into  odious  ill- keeping  with  the  magnifi- 
cent lake-scenery — the  Windermere  of  Ireland — in 
which  it  lies.  Yet,  from  its  extent,  shape,  and  ver- 
dure, it  forms,  in  spite  of  maltreatment,  a  fine  fea- 
ture in  the  noble  lake,  particularly  as  seen  from  the 
wooded  shores  of  Templecarn  or  Waterfoot. 

BOAHINSHI,  a  cluster  of  rocks  between  the  en- 
trance of  Donegal  bay,  Ulster,  and  that  of  Sligo 
bay,  Gonnaught.  It  lies  1^  mile  north  of  Inismurry, 
5  miles  north  of  Gessigo  Point,  and  7^  miles  west 
by  south  of  Mullachmore  Point. 

BOARDWELL.     See  Hordwell. 

BOGKWORTH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Gonnaught.  It  extends 
about  4  miles  north-eastward,  from  a  point  about  1^ 
mile  north-east  of  Glaggan. 

BODARIG,  or  Boderio,  and  Boffin,  two  close- 
ly connected  expansions  of  the  Shannon,  commenc- 
ing 2  miles  below  Drumsna,  terminating  1|  mile 
above  Rooskey,  and  lying  between  the  counties  of 
Leitrim  and  Koscommon,  Gonnaught.  They  are 
jointly  4.^  or  4|  miles  in  length,  measured  south- 
south-eastward  or  along  the  course  of  the  Shannon; 
but  Lough  Boffin  expands  transversely,  or  from  north 


to  sont^,  and  Is  about  3^  miles  in  length;  md 
neither  of  them  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  more 
than  }  of  a  mile.  They  intricately  and  very  diversi- 
fiedly  indent  their  coasts  with  deep  bays  and  inlets, 
and,  in  some  parts,  are  studded,  near  the  shore, 
with  islets.  The  land  goes  partly  off  from  their  edge 
in  tame  flats  and  irksome  bogs ;  but,  in  general,  it 
ascends  in  rising  grounds ;  and,  in  several  places  on 
the  Roscommon  side,  it  rises  boldly,  is  agreeably 
diversified,  and  affords  many  delightful  positions  for 
country  seats.  The  Earl  of  Roscommon's  mansion 
of  Baflycomen,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath*! 
new  lodge,  stand  upon  the  western  shores. 

BODENSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
North  Naas,  2}  miles  north  by  east  of  the  town  of 
Naas,  CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the 
village  of  Saxunh  :  which  see.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,831  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches, — 
of  which  38^  acres  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  458 ;  in  1841,  459.  Houses  65.  The  surface 
consists  of  land  entirel;^  profitable,  and  partly  very 
fertile,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  ibe  Liffey; 
and  it  is  touched,  along  the  south,  by  the  Grand 
Ganal.  The  principal  mansion  is  Blackball,  the 
seat  of  P.  Wolfe,  Esq. ;  and  the  other  seats  are 
Littlerath,  Prospect,  Sallin's-Lodge,  and  Castle- 
size — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kil* 
dare.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £90;  glebe, 
£15.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
jC90,  and  are  impropriate  in  Charles  Fitzgerald, 
Esq.  Bodenstown  vicarage,  and  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Sherlockstown  [see  that  article],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Bodenstown.  Length,  8 
miles;  breadth,  2^.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5ia  Gross 
income,  £80;  nett,  £74  8s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  has  been  in  ruins  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  50,  and  the  Roman  Catholict 
to  423 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  benefice  amounted 
to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  461 ;  and  one 
daily  school  in  the  parish  had  an  average  attendance 
of  10  children. 

BODONEY.     See  Badonbt. 

BOFFIN,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Moycullen,  and 
eastern  frontier  of  the  district  of  Cunnemara,  co. 
Gal  way,  Gonnaught.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  lies 
4^  miles  west  of  Oughterard,  and  is  one  of  the  long 
chain  of  lakes  on  the  route  from  Gal  way  to  Clifden. 

BOFFIN,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon.      See 

BODARIC. 

BOFFIN  ISLAND.     See  Innisboffin. 

BOGGANFIN,  a  village  hi  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter's,  barony  of  Athkme,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  Area,7aeres.  Pop.,  in  1841,847.  Houses  61. 

BOGAGHNAGATNA,  the  chief  of  a  slender 
chain  of  bogs  in  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  The  other  principal  links  are  the 
bogs  of  Ballymacpierce  and  Flimby.  The  whole 
have  an  area  of  846  English  acres,  and  extend,  in  a 
stripe  of  2|  miles  in  length,  from  Ballygarlough- 
castle  south-eastward  to  a  point,  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Maine,  2^  miles  west  of  Castle-Island.  The  bogs 
are  overhung  on  the  south-west  by  the  extremity  of 
the  Mountain  Slievemish,  and  flanked  alonp^  the 
north-east  by  low  banks  of  limestone.  The  highest 
part  occurs  near  Flimby,  has  a  depth  of  21  feet,  and 
lies  62h  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  rest  descends 
toward  respectively  Tralee  and  the  Maine.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £602  15s.  7d. 

BOG  OF  ALLEN.     See  Allen  (Bog  or). 

BOGR  A,  or  Boogra,  a  range  of  mountains,  partly 
in  the  north-west  of  the  barony  of  Barretts,  but 
chiefly  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Muskerry,  oo. 
Cork,  Munster.  Though  high,  it  forms  a  tableau, 
and  is  overlooked  on  the  north  and  west  by  higher 
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grounds.  While  an  extensive,  it  is  4  dreary  region, 
the  resting-place  of  dismal  black  fogs,  and  the  abode 
of  humidity,  chilliness,  and  prevailing  desolation. 
Yet  it  has  partly  redeeming  properties,  and  gives 
rise  to  numerous  pleasant  rivulets.  See  Bar- 
retts. 

BOHALAN.     See  BoHTLLAWE. 

BO  HE  A,  an  island  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  about 
1  mile  south-west  of  Boa  Island,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster. 

BOHELA.     See  Bohola. 

BOHERAROAN,  a  vilhige  in  the  parish  of 
Tomfinlough,  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  245. 
Houses  40. 

BOHERBEE,  or  Boherbue,  a  village  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Duhallow,  and  on  the  western  border  of  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Post-to^vn,  Kanturk.  A  dispen- 
sary here  is  in  the  Kanturk  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  population  of  13,033;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  received  and  expended  JC102  10s.,  and  adminis. 
tered  to  1,905  patients.  The  village  gives  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  Pop, 
not  specially  returned. 

B0HERBE6,  a  poor  and  straggling  suburb  of 
the  town  of  Gal  way,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
extends  about  600  yards  along  the  road  from  Galway 
to  Dublin  ;  overlooks  the  arm  of  Galwav  bay,  called 
Lough  Athalia ;  and  forms  an  acute-angled  junction, 
at  its  east  end,  with  the  termination  of  Bohermore. 
Its  west  end  is  ^  of  a  mile  apart  from  the  town  of 
Galway ;  and  on  a  swell,  or  high  ground,  which  in- 
tervenes, are  the  large  and  pleasing  school  buildings 
locally  called  the  College.     See  Galway. 

BOHERBO  Y,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmeen, 
barony  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  15 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  335.     Houses  62. 

BOHERLAHAN  and  DUALLA,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  parish  in  the  united  dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly. 
Post-town,  Cashel.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOHERMAIN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Post-town,  CastlepoUard,  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOHERMEEN.  a  village  partly  in  the  pansh  of 
Martry,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ardbraccan,  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  co,  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  south  roa<i,  from  Navan  to  Kells,  4  miles  west 
by  north  of  Navan.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  exten- 
sive  demesne  of  Allanstown,  the  episcopal  palace 
of  Ardbraccan,  and  the  mansions  of  Oatlands,  Dur- 
liain<town,  and  Rohertstowii.  Area  of  the  Martry 
section,  !2  acres ;  of  the  Ardbraccan  section,  18 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  M.  section,  119;  of 
the  A.  section,  712.  Houses  in  the  M.  section,  17; 
in  the  A.  section,  142. 

BOHERMORE,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Galwav, 
CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  consists  of  a  single 
street,  j  of  an  Eiiglish  mile  in  length,  commencing 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Eyre-square,  extend- 
inc  800  yards  in  a  straight  line  east-north-eastward 
to  the  borough  boundary,  and  then  curving  gently 
to  a  junction  with  the  Dublin  road  at  the  east  end 
of  Boherbeg.  The  street  is  spacious,  and  formed  the 
old  thoroughfare  to  Dublin  ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
passing  over  the  summit  of  a  considerable  rising 
ground,  it  was  abandoned  for  the  more  level  road 
throu^'h  Boherbeg.  Its  houses  are  chiefly  cabins; 
yet  they  aggregately  possess  less  squalidness,  and 
occasionally  present  specimens  of  much  more  decided 
comfort  and  neatness,  than  the  bulkier  and  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor  in  the  body  of  the  town. 
On  the  north  side,  120  yards  from  Eyre-square, 
stands  the  county  Infirmary.     See  Galwat. 

BOH  ILL  AN  E,  or  Bohalan,  m  parish  in  the  cen- 


tre of  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  3  miles  east  by  north 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  I^  mile; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,097  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487; 
in  184L  572.  Houses  91.  The  land  is,  in  general, 
good. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  ^203 
15s.  l|d. ;  glebe,  £12  128.  Gross  income,  £216  7s« 
Hd  ;  nett,  £204  Us.  2^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  glebe-house,  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BOHOE,  a  parish  parti v  in  the  barony  of  Magher- 
aboy,  but  chiefly  in  that  or  Glenawley,  and  5^  miles 
west  of  Enniskillen,  CO.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  Length, 
7}  miles;  breadth,  3}.  Area  of  the  Glenawley 
section,  8,907  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches ;  of  which 
61  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches,  are  water.  Area  of 
the  Magherabo^  section,  6,151  acres,  1  rood,  18 
perches ;  of  which  98  acres,  34  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,582;  in  1841,  2.824. 
Houses  491.  Pop.  of  the  Glenawley  section,  in 
1831,  1,651  ;  in  1841,  1,675.  Houses  291.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  mountain,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  tolerably  good  land.  Belmore  mountain, 
in  the  south-east  corner,  and  Glenkeel  mountain,  on 
the  north  border,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,312 
and  1,223  feet.  The  Sillees  rivulet  flows  on  the 
northern  boundary ;  Lough  Ross  lies  on  the  eastern 
boundary ;  the  Roogagh  rivulet  flows  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  sections;  and  a  rivulet  which 
makes  two  waterfalls  flows  in  the  interior  of  the 
Glenawley  section.  The  road  from  Holywell  to 
Derrygonnelly  traverses  the  interior — This  parish 
is  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £120;  glebe,  i;I15. 
Gross  income,  £235;  nett,  £219  5s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  a  verv  old  building.  Sitt- 
ings 150;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a  chapel 
in  the  upper  division  of  Innismacsaint.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  502,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,201 ;  and  a  Protestant  parochial 
school,  which  was  aided  with  £2  a-year  from  sub- 
scription, and  4  pay  daily  schools  at  Coolarkin,  Drum- 
boggar,  Carrickbeg,  and  Gorgar,  had  on  their  books 
195  boys  and  96  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £68  3s.  4d.  toward  the  erection  of  a  school 
at  Carrickbeg. 

BOHOLA,  BoHELA,  or  Bucholla,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Gallen,  6^  miles  south  by  east  of 
Foxford,  CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  4}  miles ; 
breadth,  3} :  area,  8,674  acres,  I  rood,  18  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,658;  in  1841,  4,301.  Houses 
724.  The  chief  parts  of  the  surface  are  part  of 
the  mountain  of  Slieve  Conn,  and  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Guishden.  The  interior  is  traversed 
westward  by  the  road  from  Swineford  to  Castlebar, 
and  southward  by  that  from  Foxford  to  Ballin- 
robe ;  and,  on  the  former  of  these,  at  the  north 
base  of  Slieve  Conn,  is  the  demesne  of  Barleyhill. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Straid,  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  See  Straid. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £187  8s.  lOd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  Sir  W.  H.  Palmer.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel's  statistics  are  returned  jointly  with 
those  of  five  other  chapels  within  the  benefice.  In 
1834,  the  ProtestanU  amounted  to  11,  and  the  Ro. 
man  Catholics  to  3,915;  and  2  pay  dailv  schools  had 
on  their  books  194  boys  and  77  girls.  '  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  a  school  at  Bobola,  on  a  salary 
of  £8 ;  and  granted  £74  3s.,  toward  the  erection  M 
a  school  at  Tamaghkinnaflf. 

HOLIES,  a  village  in  the  parish   of  Duleek» 
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oarony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster.    Pop., 
in  1831,  159;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
BOLINALEA,   Ballinalka,  or  Bonealt,  a 

Sleasant  village  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew,  barony  of 
Tewcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Vartry  river,  and  the  at- 
tractions, reminiscent  as  well  as  physical,  of  the 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Rossana :  see  Asbford. 
Area  of  the  village,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  476; 
in  1841,  336.     Houses  51. 

BOLTON,  an  alleged  parish  in  the  benefice  of 
Timolin,  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
kea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  No  trace  of 
it  exists  in  modern  authorities,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

BOLTON.INN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Faith- 
leg,  and  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Suir,  1^  mile  north  of  East 
Passage,  and  directly  opposite  the  majestic  influx  of 
the  united  streams  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.  Its 
site  was  formerly  called  Cheek- Point,  and  is  the 
spur  or  skirt  of  a  hill  which  still  bears  that  name. 
Several  vantage-grounds,  in  the  vicinity,  command  a 
noble  view  of  the  isleted  and  magnificent  confluence 
of  the  monarch-rivers  of  the  south, — of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny, — of  the  distant  heights  of  the  counties  of 
Tipperary,  Carlo  w,  and  Wick  low, — and  of  the 
Saltee  islands,  and  a  great  expanse  of  ocean  south- 
east of  Duncannon  Fort.  The  village  was  formerly 
the  packet-station  of  the  Waterford  communications 
with  England,  and  the  site  of  a  large  cotton  factory, 
and  of  some  trade  in  hose- making ;  but  it  has  neces- 
sarily suffered  from  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation, and  the  operation  of  other  new  influences. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BOLUS,  a  promontory  in  the  barony  of  Iveragb, 
CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  situated  S\  miles  south 
by  east  of  Valentia  Island,  and  projects  from  the 
north-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballinaskelligs 
bay. 

BOLY,  Galboolbt,  or  Galvolt,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Eliogurty,  2^  miles  south-south-east  of 
Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles ; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,268  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  426 ; 
in  1841,  410.  Houses  59.  The  surface  consists 
wholly  of  good  tillage-land  ;  and  is  traversed  south- 
south-eastward  by  the  road  from  Thurles  to  Killen- 
aule. — This  pariiih  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Borrisleigh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectoriaJ  tithes  are  each 
compounded  for  ^55 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropri- 
ate in  Mr.  Bagwell.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  17,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  430 ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  70  boys  and 
30  giris. 

BOLY,  Queen's  co.     See  Dundruh. 

BONAMARGY,  a  monastic  ruin  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Carey,  1  mile  east-south-east 
of  Ballycastle,  and  near  the  base  of  the  romantic 
and  cloud-capped  height  of  Knocklade,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Its  site  is  highly  picturesque ;  and  its  vi- 
cinity  commands  gorgeous  views  of  sea  and  land. 
The  ruin  stands  within  an  enclosed  cemetery,  and 
is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  excite  the  interest  of  an  artist.  The 
chapel,  now  unroofed,  measures  about  100  feet  by  34 ; 
its  east  end  is  ornamented  by  some  tolerably  good 
bas  reliefs ;  and  its  east  window  was  of  large  size, 
and  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  North  of  the 
choir  are  the  ruins  of  the  refectory,  the  dormitory, 
other  monastic  apartments,  and  a  re-roofed  and  reno- 
vated oratory,  used  as  the  tomb  of  the  Antrim 
fiunily.  The  MacDonnels  founded  the  monastery, 
in  the  15th  century,  for  Franciscan  frian ;  and  both 
it  and  its  possessions  reverted  to  them  after  the  dis* 


solution.  In  July  1832,  there  was  found,  in  the 
rivulet  Margy,  near  the  monastic  ruins,  the  petrified 
head  and  neck  of  a  woodcock,— -the  bill  and  head  of 
the  natural  colour,  and  the  joint  at  the  back  of  the 
head  capable  of  being  moved  as  before  petrefaction  ; 
and  in  June  1808,  there  was  found  an  antique  rod 
of  pure  gold,  38  inches  in  length,  and  20^  ounces  in 
weight. 

BONBRUSNA.     See  Banbrusna. 

BONEALY.     See  Bounalea. 

BONLAHY,  or  Bunlaht,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish and  barony  of  Granard,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Granard.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  16, 
July  26,  Oct.  15,  and  Dec.  11.  Area,  IS  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  299;  in  1841,  238.     Houses  53. 

BONMAHON,  or  Bunmahon,  a  maritime  village 
in  the  parish  of  Ballylaneen,  barony  of  Decies-with- 
out-Drum,  4  miles  south .south-east  of  Kilmacthomas, 
CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mahon ;  and  from  that  circumstance  has 
its  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  interest- 
ing and  productive  mines  of  Knockxahon  :  see  thai 
article.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Dungarvan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  7,119;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £37  6s., 
expended  £57«  and  administered  to  750  patients. 
Many  persons  within  its  district  are  reported  to  perish 
annually  for  want  of  medical  reliet.  In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of  Jb'2,208, 
circulated  £8,085  in  1781  loans,  and  cleared  £53 
lOs.  8d.  of  nett  profit.  Area  of  the  village,  71 
aeres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  972;  in  1841,  1,771.  Houses 
220.     See  Balltlanebn. 

BONNET  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  northern  part 
of  CO.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  the  barony  of  Rossclogher;  flows 
south -south- westward,  through  the  upUuids  of  that 
barony  and  of  the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Dromahaire ;  forms  there 
a  lacustrine  expansion;  and  then  proceeds  a  brief 
distance  north-north-westward,  among  wood  and 
scenes  of  beauty,  to  the  head  of  Lough  Gilly  on  the 
border  of  co.  Sligo.  Its  lenj^h  of  course  is  about 
13  or  14  miles.  Its  prevailmg  scenery  is  replete 
with  character ;  but  has  been  noticed,  by  anticipa- 
tion,  in  the  article  Bbnbo  :  which  see. 

BONOHAN,  a  quondam  parish  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  of  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  It  lies  5  miles  west-north-west 
of  Birr,  and  7 J  north- north-east  of  Borris-o'-kane. 
It  seems  to  be  incorporated  with  Aglishcloghane, 
and  its  population  returned  with  that  of  Lorrha ;  so 
that  it  is  included  both  in  the  benefice  of  Lorrha 
and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Aglishcloohake  :  see 
these  articles.  The  designation  is  retained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  nomenclature;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Post- 
town,  Borris-o'-kane. 

BONOWEN.     See  Benowen. 

BOOLYGL  ASS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agfaa- 
viller,  barony  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  13  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  216.     Houses  84. 

BOOMHALL,  a  demesne  in  the  liberties  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ik  mile  north  by  east  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Foyle,  and  on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to 
Moville ;  and  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  but  it 
now  occupied  bv  the  bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe* 

BOOTERSI^OWN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronjr 
of  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  the  half-barony  of  Ratl^ 
down,  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  The  barony  of  Dublin 
section  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Williamstowo} 
and  the  Rathdown  section  contains  the  whole  of  the 
village  of  Booterstown,  and 
WiLLiAKSTowN :  see  these 
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breadth  U  mile.  Area  of  the  whole,  541  acres;  «f 
the  rural  *(li?itricts  of  the  barony  of  Dablin  section, 
40  acres  ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Rathdown  sec- 
tion, 401  aores.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  3,318 ; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  barony  of  Dublin  section, 
none  ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Rathdown  sec- 
tion, 2.048.  Houses  in  the  wh«Ie,  606 ;  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Rathdown  section,  315.  The  eccle- 
siastical and  the  civil  parish,  as  they  existed  in  1831, 
were  considerably  dissimilar  in  extent :  and  the  for- 
mer bad  then  a  population  of  2,875.  The  surface  is 
part  of  the  southern  shore  and  sea-board  of  the  bay 
of  Dublin ;  consists  of  excellent  land ;  is  thickly 
powdered  with  mansions  and  villas ;  is  traversed  by 
the  high  road  and  the  railway  fix)m  Dublin  to  Kings- 
town ;  and  forms  a  worthy  part  of  the  brilliant  en- 
virons of  the  metropolis.  The  village  stands  on  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  road,  3^  miles  from  Dublin- 
castle.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Irish  *  bothar,'  a  street  or  a  road.  The  village  is 
nearly  continuous  with  Williamstown,  and,  through 
that,  with  Blacrrocr  :  which  see.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  mansions  in  the  vicinity 
are  the  noble  seats  of  Trimleston,  Willow- Park,  and 
Merrion-castle.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
Rathdown  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  strictly  for 
the  parish;  and,  in  1839-40, it  received  £81  2s.  6d., 
expended  £107  Is.  lOd.,  and  administered  to  1,076 
patients. — Hooterstown  parish  is  ecclesiastically  ap- 
propriated to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin,  vet  u>rms 
a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  benefice  in  Dublin 
diocese.  Gross  income,  £100  16s.  2d.;  nett,  £47 
12s.  7d.  Patron,  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of  £4,615  78. 
8id. ;  of  which  £3,230  15s.  44d.  was  gifted,  and  £461 
Uk.  9id.  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
£923  Is.  G^d.  was  raised  by  subscription.  Sittings 
450;  attendance  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a  chapel  in  Monks- 
town.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  960 
Churchmen,  19  Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant 
disfietiters,  and  1,751  Roman  Catholics;  and  4  daily 
schools, — 2  of  wliich  were  parochial,  1  infant,  and  1 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, — had  on  their 
books  53  boys  and  189  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  hud  2  schools  in  the  parish,  and  aided  the» 
with  respectively  £14  and  £10  a-year. 

BORDWELL,  or  Boardwell,  a  parish,  formerly 
in  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  but  now 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Clandonagh,  chiefly  in  the 
barony  of  Clurmallagh,  and  2|  miles  north-east  of 
Rathdowney,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  2| 
miles  ;  breadth,  1].  Area  of  the  Clandonagh  section, 
113  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  of  the  Clarmallagh 
section,  2,r»90  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches, — of  which 
27  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  Lough  Grants- 
town.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,869;  in  1841,  957. 
Houses  157.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Clandonagh  sec- 
tion, 53  ;  of  the  Clarmallagh  section,  904.  Houses 
in  the  respective  sections,  8  and  149.  The  land  is 
in  general  good.  Lough  Grantstown  lies  in  the  south- 
east. The  mansions  are  Grantstown  and  Farmville. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  of 
Bordweil  churoh.  The  road  from  Donaghmore  to 
Durrow,  aTid  that  from  Rathdowney  to  Montrath, 

intersect  each  other  in  the  interior This  parish  is  a 

rectory  and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  and  gross  income,  £138  9s.  2id. ; 
nett,  £1 19  3s.  lOil.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cuni))eiit  is  also  rector  and  prebendary  of  Kilmanagh. 
A  school  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  i 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,600;  and,  in  the  Roman  I 


Catholic  parochial  arrangeaient,  is  united  to  three 
chapels  in  the  parish  of  Aghaboe.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  49,  aad  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  842 ;  and  a  National  school,  aided  with  £Q 
a-^ear  from  the  Board,  and  a  parochial  school,  aided 
with  £38  from  the  rector.  Lord  Lofton,  and  Messra. 
Roe,  Drought,  and  Stubber,  had  on  their  books  5S 
boys  and  27  girls. 

BORNACOSLA,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Post-town,  Roosky.  The  stattstict 
are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BORNEEN,  a  hiU  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Burrea,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Barren  ;  and,  being 
covered  with  wood,  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  midst 
of  a  bleak  country.  At  its  base  is  Tinivara-bouse, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Skerrit. 

BORO  (The),  a  rivulet,  chiefly  on  the  boundary 
between  co.  Clare,  Munster,  and  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  It  rises  in  Clare,  1|  mile  south-east  of 
Lough  Terroig,  runs  2^  miles  soatb-eastward  to  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces,  and  then  traces 
that  boundary  5  or  6  miles  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  east  to  Lough  Derg.  At  Boro-B ridge,  2  miles 
west  of  Mount  Shannon,  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Scariff  is  carried  across  the  rivulet 

BORO  (The),  a  small  river  of  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black- 
stairs  Mountains,  near  the  boundary  with  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  co.  Carlow ;  and  has  a  course  of 
about  1 1  miles  eastward  to  the  Slaney,  at  a  point  2| 
miles  south  of  Enniscorthy. 

BORRIS,  Queen's  co.     See  Martborouoh. 

BORRIS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Carlow,  Lein- 
ster.  It  rises  in  the  Scallagh  Pass,  close  on  the 
boundary  with  Wexford,  and  runs  6  or  7  miles  in 
the  direction  of  west  by  north,  through  the  baronies 
of  St.  Mullin's  and  Idrone,  and  past  the  village  of 
Borris,  to  the  Barrow,  2 J  miles  below  Goresbridge. 

BORRIS,  or  Borris-Idrone,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Clonagoose,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Borris  rivulet, 
and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  New  Ross,  14  miles 
north  of  New  Ross,  and  14  south  of  Carlow.  It 
was  originally  an  appendage  to  the  adjoining  mansion 
of  Borris-castle,  the  superb  seat  of  Tbos.  Kavanagh, 
Esq. ;  and  now  consists  of  a  single  row  of  houses, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  extending  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  demesne.  In  this  line  are  several 
handsome  cottages  ornees,  and  two  neat  buildings, 
used  respectively  as  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
schools  of  the  National  Board  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a  broad,  public  walk,  shaded  with  venerable 
oaks.  The  village,  owing  jointly  to  its  form,  its 
situation,  and  its  umbrageousness,  has  a  singularly 
pleasing  and  rural  appearance.  A  fever  hospital  and 
a  dispensary  here  are  within  tbe  Carlow  Poor-Iaw 
union  ;  and  the  latter  serves  for  a  district  of  31,123 
acres,  with  9,963  inhabiUnU.  In  1839-40,  the 
hospiUl  received  £117  78.,  expended  £84  18s.  lOd., 
and  had  185  patients;  and  the  dispensary  received 
£230  12s.,  and  expended  £'258  Is.  8<1.  In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of  £1,633, 
circulated  £3,755  in  1,038  loans,  realized  £'29  Is. 
4d.  of  clear  protit,  and  expended  £3  4s.  lOd.  on 
charitable  objects.  Area  of  the  village,  29  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  671  ;  in  1841,  950.     Houses  161. 

BORRIS  CASTLE,  adjoining  the  above  village, 
is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  imposing  and  interest- 
ing mansion  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  original 
edifice  was  a  large  quadrangular,  unornamented  pile; 
and  the  present  structure  was,  in  the  course  of  last 
century,  altered  from  it,  and  constructed  in  the  Eng- 
lish baronial  mansion  style  of  the  16th  century, 
turreted,  rich  in  detail,  and  similar  in  character  to 
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the  eastks  of  Hatfield  and  Burleigh.  It  likewise 
carefully  blends  convenience  with  ornament;  and 
displays  the  genius  of  the  Messrs.  Morrison,  after 
whose  designs  it  was  altered,  quite  as  forcibly  in  the 
interior  as  in  the  exterior.  The  extensive  demesne 
around  it  abounds  with  inequalities,  is  richly  wooded, 
borrows  embellishment  from  the  meanderings  of  the 
Borris  rivulet,  and  commands,  from  varioas  parts, 
sublime  views  of  the  Blackstairs  mountains.  In 
1642,  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians, and  sustained  a  siege  from  the  Irish ;  and,  in 
1796,  it  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  suc- 
cessfully withstood  a  tumultuous  attack  and  a  formal 
siege  by  the  insurgents.  The  Kavanaghs  of  this 
demesne,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  surrounding  district,  and  the  senior  representa- 
lives  of  Donald  Kavanagh,  natural  son  of  Dermod 
MacMorough,  last  king  of  Leinster.  In  1550,  Cahir 
Mac  Art  MacMorough  Kavanagh  of  Polmonty,  sur- 
rendered part  of  his  estates,  and  publicly  renounced 
the  title  of  MacMorough  as  borne  by  his  ancestors ; 
and,  4  years  afterwards,  he  was  created  Baron  of 
Ballygan  in  the  Irish  peerage.  In  1595,  Donald- 
Spaniagh,  a  turbulent  personage  of  the  sept,  ravaged 
the  entire  country  from  Wicklow  to  Dublin ;  and,  in 
1631  or  1632,  after  a  life  of  daring  aggressions,  died  at 
his  castle  of  Clonmolin,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
family  domain  by  his  son.  Sir  Morgan  Kavanagh  of 
Borris. 

BORRISCARRA.     See  BtraniscARRA. 

BORRIS.IN-OSSORY,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Aghaboe,  barony  of  Clan- 
donagh.  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  near  the 
nascent  Nore,  near  the  western  limit  of  the  county, 
and  on  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  5f 
miles  east  of  Rosscrea,  6^  south-west  of  Mountrath, 
and  53^  south-west  of  Dublin.  In  former  ages  it 
was  a  position  of  great  strength,  the  Nore  overflow- 
ing the  grounds  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north,  and  im- 
practicable morasses  surrounding  it  on  other  sides ; 
and  being  the  great  pass  to  Munster,  it  was  early 
adopted  as  the  site  of  a  castle  by  the  Fitzpatricks, 
lords  of  the  soil.  Early  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamefitarians, 
and  relieved  by  Sir  Charles  Coote ;  in  1642,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  sharp  action  between  a  small  English 
force  and  some  Irish,  in  which  the  latter  were 
worsted ;  and,  in  1643,  it  was  taken  by  General 
Preston,  and  besieged  by  Lord  Mountgarret.  The 
village  consists  of  a  long  street,  has  a  mean  appear- 
ance, and  is  maintained  by  its  market,  its  fairs,  a 
small  retail  trade,  and  the  ordinary  arts  of  handi- 
craft. A  small  bridewell  has  only  1  day-room,  1 
vard,  and  3  or  4  cells,  but  is  cleanly  and  regularly 
kept.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Roscrea  Poor-law  anion,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  6,114;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £159  17s., 
expended  £165  13s.,  and  administered  to  2,026  pa- 
tients. Fairs  are  held  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  May, 
and  the  Ut  Tuesday  of  Oct.,  both  old  style.  The 
Main  Trunk  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, passes  within  3  statute  miles  of  the  village ; 
and  from  that  point  will  effect  a  conveyance  to 
Dublin  in  2  or  3  minutes  short  of  3  hours.  Com- 
munications by  road  are  enjoyed  by  means  of  vehicles 
in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Roscrea  or  Lim- 
erick. Area  of  the  village,  50  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
770;  in  1841.  821.     Houses  134. 

BORRIS LEAGH,  or  Two- Mile- Borris,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  3^  miles  south-east 
of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Borrisleagh  and  Littleton. 
Length,  5^  miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  11,939  acres, 
2  roods,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,244 ;  in  1841, 
3,372.     Houses  554.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 


1841,  2394.  Houses  450.  Artti  of  the  rilhige  di 
Borrisleagh,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  122.  Houses 
20.  The  land  is  generallv  light,  and  partly  very 
poor ;  yet  is  very  nearly  all  in  tillage.  The  eastern 
and  western  districts  are  partly  moorish,  and  pre- 
vailingly bleak  :  but  the  south-west  district  is  warm 
and  ornate.  The  mansions  are  Newhill,  Littleton- 
Lodge,  Ballydavid,  and  Woodbine-Cottage.  The 
old  mail-road  from  Cashel  to  Dublin  passes  north- 
eastward through  the  interior This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  CasheL  Tithe  composition, 
£600 ;  glebe,  £37  10s.  The  rectories  of  Borria. 
leagh,  and  Buolick,  and  the  vicarages  of  Bolt  and 
Drom  l^see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Borrisleagh.  Drom  is  separated  from  the  other 
members  of  the  union  by  the  intervention  of  Lough- 
moe  and  Thurles  parishes ;  and  its  occasional  duties 
are  performed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  adjoining  bene- 
fice for  a  compensation  of  £5.  Length  and  breadth 
of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  union,  each  5  milea. 
Pop.,  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7,668.  Gross  income, 
£1,195  lis.  6id.;  nett,  £1,067  8s.  9^d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  at  Littleton ; 
and  was  built  in  1 786,  at  an  unknown  cost ;  repaired 
and  enlarged  in  1822,  by  means  of  parochial  assess- 
ments, and  of  a  gift  of  £923  Is.  64d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  further  repaired  in  1826, 
at  an  expense  of  £414,  partly  provided  by  the  in- 
cumbent. Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  between  70  and 
90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Borrisleagh  has 
an  attendance  of  1,200 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Moy- 
karky.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  m 
Buolick  and  Drom.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  224,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,954 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  293,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,775 ;  5  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish, one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  aided  with  £\5 
a-year  and  other  advantages  from  the  rector,  had  on 
their  books  189  boys  and  131  girls;  and  12  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  640  boys  and  407  girls. 
Within  the  parish  are  ruins  of  three  churches  and 
three  castles. 

BORRISMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Oal- 
moy,  and  north-west  comer  of  co.  Kilkenny, 
1^  mile  east  of  Urlingford,  Leinster.  Length,  north- 
north-westward.  If  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,271 
acres,  1  rood,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  267. 
Houses  43.  The  surfiice  is  aggregately  ornate,  con- 
tains the  mansions  of  Wilton,  Belle  view,  and  Borris- 
more,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Urlingford 

to  Freshford This  parish  is  one  of  the  numerous 

denominations  which  constitute  the  benefice  of  Bum- 
church  ;  and  lies  detached  from  all  the  other  denomi- 
nations, and  30  miles  distant  from  the  denomination 
of  Ardarra.     Tithe  composition,  £83  2s.  5^d. 

BORRISNAFARNEY.    See  Burrisnefarnbt. 

BORRIS-O'-KANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains  the  town  of  Borris-o'-kanb,  and  the  village 
of  Goatstown:  see  these  articles.  Length,  3f 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  5,128  acres,  1  rood,  28 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,634;  in  1841,  3,175. 
Houses  538.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,449;  *  in  1841,  1,402.  Houses  242.  The  Und  is 
in  general  tolerably  good.  A  small  stream,  which 
drains  the  flat  country  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
bisects  the  parish,  passes  through  the  town,  and  falls 
into  Lough  Derg  about  3  miles  to  the  north.  The 
highest  ground  occurs  at  the  site  of  the  church,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  216  feet.  The  principal  country 
residences  are  Bushy-Park,  Arran-Hill,  Kyle-Park. 


•  But  this  includes  Ooatitown. 
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Grey  fort -House,  Ballyhaden-Cottage,  Fort-Nisbet, 
and  Arkanbill.  The  road  from  Birr  to  Limerick 
paJ5Pe3  through  the  interior.  This  parish  is  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe 
composition,  £210  19s.  3^d.;  glebe,  £40.  Gross  in- 
come  £250  198.  3^d.;  nett,  £221  128.  d^d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  rector  is  also  incumbent  and  pre- 
bendary of  Tascoffin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75, 
and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  garden.  The 
church  was  built  in  1809,  by  means  of  £461  10s.  9id., 
borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
£230  I5s.  4^d.  raised  by  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  250.  A  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  80.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  nn  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Aglish.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
Ch^S  Churchmen,  37  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,101 
Roman  Catholics;  and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  a  free-school,  having  an  annual  grant  of  £14 
from  the  Irish  Baptist  Society  of  London,  another 
was  a  female  free-school,  receiving  about  £9  a*vear 
from  (subscription,  and  another  was  a  male  free-scnool 
receiving  £2  a-year  from  the  rector,  and  £7  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice — had  on  their 
books  168  boys  and  1 19  girls. 

BORRIS-O'-KANE,  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 
stands  on  the  triply  conjoint  road  from  Birr, 
Banaghcr,  and  Portumna  to  Nenagh,  1 1  miles  south- 
west of  Birr,  10  south-east  by  south  of  Portumna, 
and  8  north  bv  west  of  Nenagh.  Though  possessing 
some  tolerabfe  features,  it  is  prevailingly  a  poor, 
{spiritless,  desolate  place ;  and  though  advantage- 
ously situated  for  a  considerable  local  trade,  it 
transacts  comparatively  little  business.  Fairs  are  held, 
on  April  26,  June  26,  Sept.  26,  and  Dec.  15.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  car  to  Birr,  and  a 
mail-car  in  transit  between  Roscrea  and  Portumna. 
The  Bridewell  is  thus  edgily  and  briefly  discussed 
in  the  Prisons'  Report  of  1841  :— "  An  illegal  prison, 
devoid  of  all  proper  accommodation,  and  should  be 
abolished  unless  a  new  one  is  immediately  erected." 
A  fever  hospital  and  dispensary  in  the  town  are 
within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for 
a  population  of  16,576 ;  and.  in  1839-40,  (he  hospiul 
received  £130  9s.,  expended  £124,  and  had  133 
patients,  and  the  dispensary  received  £22,  expended 
£9,  and  administered  to  800  patients.  In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £511,  circulated  £1,946 
in  893  loans,  and  realized  £14  18s.  Id.  of  nett 
profit.  Area  of  the  town,  38  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,185;  in  1841,  1,625.     Houses  266. 

BORRIS-O'-LE  AGH,  a  small  town  in  the  parish 
of  Glankeen,  barony  of  Upper  Kilnamanagh,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  It  stands  5  miles  south-west  by 
houth'of  Templemore,  and  76^  south-west  of  Dublin. 
Its  t^ite  is  in  a  delightful  and  picturesque  district,  at 
the  j-outh-eastem  base  of  the  fertile  declivities  of 
the  D»;vil-Bit  mountains.  In  its  vicinity  are  Fish- 
moine,  the  handsome  seat  of  R.  Garden,  Esq.,  and 
Inch -house  and  Dovea,  the  seats  of  George  Ryan 
and  John  Trunt,  Esqrs.  A  dispensary  in  the  village 
i-i  within  the  Thurles  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £104  16s.  6d.,  and  expended 
.£108  9!«.  lO^d.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  9,  Aug.  6, 
and  Nov.  27.  Area  of  the  town,  34  acres.  'Pop., 
in  1831,  1,304;  in  1841,  1,438.     Houses  214. 

BORROS.     See  Borris. 

BOTHON,  the  ancient  name  of  Buttevakt  : 
which  see. 

BOTTLEHILL,  a  locality  noted  as  the  scene  of 
a  stout  skirmihh,  in  the  barony  of  Barretts,  mid^K'ay 
l>etween  Cork  and  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munstei. 
In  April,  1691,  about  100  foot  soldiers  of  the 
Knglii-h   garrison  of  Cork,  being   on  their  return 


from  Ballymagooly,  under  Captain  Thomicroft  and 
Lieutenant  Hayes,  were  attacked  by  300  Irish, 
under  Sir  James  Cotter  and  Major  Slingsby ;  and 
hastily  throwing  themselves  into  an  old  decayed 
pound  at  Six-Mile- Water,  they  resolutely  sustained 
successive  onsets  of  three  hours  in  duration,  and 
then  forced  the  assailants  to  retire  ^vith  the  loss  of 
60  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Two  captains 
were  among  the  slain ;  and  Major  Slingsby  died  oi 
his  wounds.  The  victors  had  oiily  10  slam  and  6 
wounded. 

BOUGHEL,  a  bog  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
barony  of  Killian  and  county  of  Gal  way,  5  miles 
north-eastbynorthof  Ahascragh,  Connaught.  Area, 
1 ,425  English  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river  Suck;  on  another  by  the  rivulet  Shivon; 
and  on  another  by  a  ridge  of  land  which  separates 
it  from  Castlefrench  bog.  Excepting  64  acres  of 
black  bog,  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  red  heath  bog, 
deep  and  wet.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£2,179  7s. 

BOUGHILNEBRACKNEY,  aRoman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Meath,  Leinster.  Post- 
town,  Navan.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  oarochial  divisions. 

BOURA  AND  BEANAMUCK,  two  large  and 
closely  contiguous  bogs,  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  road  from  I'ullamore  to  Cloghan; 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  high  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frankford;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Frankford  river.  Length,  from  east  to  west,  5 
miles;  area,  8,586|  English  acres.  Lough  Boura, 
which  gave  name  to  the  larger  of  the  bogs,  covered 
108  acres,  and  was  situated  in  its  centre,  was  thus 
described  in  1812 :  "  The  whole  of  it  is  so  shallow 
that  a  man  may  wade  through  every  part  of  it  in 
summer-time;  but,  in  the  winter  season,  it  rises 
much  higher,  owing  to  the  bog  having  a  natural 
declination  to  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  the 
great  receiver  for  all  the  surface-water  of  the  sur- 
rounding bogs,  which  are  slowly  discharged  by  the 
stream  to  Gurteen  Bridge,  where  it  is  taken  up  as 
one  of  the  supplies  of  the  Grand  Canal."  The  lake 
was  then  proposed  to  be  drained,  and  its  bottom  of 
fine  black  bog  and  gravel  converted  into  meadow. 
Many  tracts  of  limestone  gravel  around  the  bogs 
are  available  for  their  georgical  improvement.  EsU- 
mated  cost  of  reclamation,  £18,841  3s.  6d. 

BOURCHON.     See  Bournet.  ' 

BOURN,  a  creek  and  small  natural  harbour,  hi 
the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  dry 
at  low  water,  yet  has  at  least  9  feet  of  water  in  neap- 
tides. 

BOURNEY,  or  BouRCHiif,  a  parish  in  the  baronj 
of  Ikerrin,  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Roscrea,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west-south-westward, 
6|  miles ;  breadth,  from  a  few  perches  to  3|  miles ; 
area,  12,981  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches, — of  which 
803  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  form  a  detached  dis- 
trict 2\  miles  to  the  north-east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,061;  in  1841.  4,620.  HoBses  738.  The  surfisce 
comprehends  a  large  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
barony,  from  the  vicinity  of  Roscrea  southward,  and 
from  near  the  summit-line  of  the  DeviUBit  moun- 
tains to  the  marshes  on  the  boundary  with  Queen's 
CO. ;  it  contains  some  of  the  head-springs  of  both 
the  Nore  and  the  Sair,  and  is  drained  partly  east- 
ward by  the  former  stream,  and  partly  southward 
by  the  latter ;  it  consists,  over  the  one-half  of  Ht 
area,  of  tolerably  good  or  at  least  middling  upland, 
and,  over  the  other  half,  of  bo^,  moor,  and  moun- 
tain; it  is  all  profitable  excepting  1,600  acres,  but 
contains  no  prime  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Roscrea  to  Templemore,  «nd  by  that  froos 
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Roscrea  to  Borris-in-Ossory.  The  principal  resi- 
dences  are  Mount- Frisco,  Longford,  Dangan-sallagh, 
and  Ballykell y.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within 
the  Roscrea  Poor4aw  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tior.  of  4,918;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £70  Us.,  and 
expanded  £73  153.  lOd. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £197 
16s.  3d. ;  glehe,  £7  17s.  6d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £350,  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  The  vicarage  of  Bourney,  and 
the  rectory  of  Burrisnefarney  [see  that  article}, 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Bourney.  The  two  par- 
ishes are  in  contact  for  about  a  mile.  Length  of  the 
union,  10  miles;  breadth,  3^.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,831. 
Gross  income,  £390  6s.  O^d. ;  nett,  £338  lis.  3^d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  for  Bourney  has  a 
stipend  of  £69  4s.  7^d.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
house.  Bourney  church  was  built  about  the  year 
1778.  Sittings  250;  attendance  120.  Burrisnefar- 
ney also  has  a  church.  A  Friends'  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  about  30.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  at  Clonakenny  and  Shanballymaher  have 
each  an  attendance  of  900 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  two  cha- 
pels in  Corbally.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  384,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,890;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  463,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,636 ;  and  6  daily  schools  in 
the  union — 5  of  which  were  in  the  parish,  and  2  of 
these  aided  with  respectively  £10  from  subscription, 
and  £15  from  the  London  Ladies'  Society,  and  from 
subscription — had  on  their  books  135  boys  and  164 
girls. 

BOVEVAGH,  a  parish  on  the  west  side  of  the 
barony  of  Kenought,  4^  miles  north-north-west  of 
Dungiven,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  19,636  acres,  1  rood,  25 
perches, — of  which  1,039  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, 
constitute  the  district  of  Fermil  lying  a  little  east 
of  Benbradagh  mountain,  and  3  miles  east  of  the  main 
body  of  Boveragh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5^531 ;  in  1841, 
5,174.  Houses  985.  The  surface  consists  of  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Roe,  and  of  the  glens  and  mountains 
of  the  western  side  of  that  river's  basin.  The  arable 
land  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  is  alluvial  and 
excellent ;  that  on  hanging  plains  and  on  declivities 
is  of  a  fair  average  quality ;  but  the  soil,  as  the 
heights  are  ascended,  becomes  cold  and  wet;  and  the 
high  grounds,  except  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  are 
generally  unprofitable.  The  ^ognostic  features  and 
mineral  properties  of  the  district  are  interesting. 
Among  the  mansions  are  Straw,  Ardiuarive,  and 
Bally  harridan,— the  last  the  seat  of  W.  Osborne, 
Esq.,  2  miles  west  of  Dungiven.  The  interior  of 
the  parish  is  traversed  north- north- west- ward  by 
the  road  from  Dungiven  to  Bally kelly,  and  north- 
ward by  that  from  Dungiven  to  Newtownlimavaddy. 
Archdall  says  that  a  monastery  of  the  name  of 
Bovevagh — anciently  Beith-Medhbha — was  founded 
by  St.  Columb  in  Kenought ;  and  that  it  was  pre- 
sided over  by  St  Aidan,  nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by 
his  sister  Sinechal  Had  this  annalist  written  the 
history  of  architecture,  St.  Paul's  of  London  might 
possibly  have  figured  in  his  pages  as  "a  Norman 
structure  built  by  William  of  Wykeham,  uncle  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren." — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe 
composition,  £580;  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income, 
£630;  nett,  £528  12s.  O^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  oif  £84.  The  church  was 
built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4^d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ; 
attendance  65.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  500.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Ballymoney  and  Derrylane  are  attended 


by  respectively  500  and  350;  and,  in  the  Remao 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  former  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Banagber  and  Learmount,  and  the 
latter  to  two  chapels  in  the  benefice  of  Dungiven. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  546  Church- 
men, 2,449  Presbyterians,  and  2,557  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  5  Sunday  schools  were  attended,  on  the  aver- 
age, by  385  children ;  and  9  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  aided  with  grants  from  the  rector  and  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  one  with  £1  Is.  from 
the  rector,  and  one  with  £8  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  £5  5s.  from  the  rector,  and 
some  advantages  from  Mr.  Edwards — had  on  their 
books  347  boys  and  174  girls.  In  1839,  the  Na- 
tional  Board  granted  £55  toward  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Muldoney ;  and,  in  1840,  they  had  schools 
at  Burnfoot  and  Drumnicia. 

BOW.     See  Boa. 

BO  Y  AN  AG  H,  or  Botounagh,  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Tyaquin,  but  chiefly  in  the  half- 
barony  of  BaUymoe,  6|  miles  east-north-east  of 
Dunaroore,  ca  Gal  way,  Connaught.  The  Bally  moe 
section  contains  the  village  of  Glenamadda  :  which 
see.  Length,  6^  miles ;  breadth,  3|.  Area  of  the 
Tyaquin  section,  3,914  acres,  1  rood,  18  perchea. 
Area  of  the  Ballymoe  section,  11,917  acres,  2  roods* 
7  perches,— of  which  18  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,861;  Ir 
184U  5,288.  Houses  1,049.  Pop.  of  the  Tyaquin 
section,  in  1831,  1,064;  in  1841,  1,063.  Houses 
189.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ballymoe 
section,  in  1841,  3,779.  Houses  708.  The  surface 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  boggy;  and,  even  where 
arable,  consists  principally  of  a  light  marshy  soiL 
The  highest  ground  is  on  the  southern  border,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  333  feet.  The  principal  residences 
are  Lake  view,  Cloondoyle,  Ashtield,  and  Kedagh- 
park.  About  18  hamlets,  chiefly  miserable  knots  of 
squalid  huts,  are  sprinkled  athwart  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  southern  district  is  traversed  eastward  bj 
the  road  from  Dunmore  to  Athleague. — This  pariu 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiulerrin 
[which  see],  in  the  dia  of  Tuam.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £65,  and  the  rectorial, 
iointly  with  those  of  Clonbern,  for  £240 ;  and  the 
latter  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of 
Tuam.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Glenamaddm 
has  an  attendance  of  from  1,500  to  2,000;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Templetogher.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners, with  one  exception,  were  all  Roman  C^ 
thoUcs ;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £10  a-year  from  Lord  Fitzgerald,  had  on  their 
books  369  boys  and  58  girls. 

BOYLAGH,  a  barony  on  the  west  coast  of  eow 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Guidore  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kilma- 
crenan ;  on  the  east  by  Rapboe ;  and  on  the  soiitk 
by  Bannagh.  Area,  158,480  acres.  It  includes  the 
district  of  the  Rosses  in  the  north,  and  12  inhabited 
islands,  besides  islets  and  insulated  rocks,  off  the 
west  coast.  The  estuaries  of  the  Guidore  and  the 
Guibarra,  the  bays  of  Dungloe  and  Tyeenagh,  and 
numerous  unnavigable  sandy  marine  inlets^  cat  its 
seaboard  into  a  constant  and  intricate  series  of  vari- 
ously outland  peninsulse.  A  great  undulating  plain 
or  champaign  territory  of  granite  constitutes  Ha 
western  district,  and  exhibits  an  irksome  and  almoat 
uniform  surface  of  dark  peat,  dotted  Mrith  lougUeti 
or  ponds,  and  slightly  variegated  with  patches  of 
tillage  around  the  cabins.  Crovehy,  whose  suamiit 
has  an  altitude  of  1,033  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the 
highest  ground  in  this  wild  and  dreary  traieti  and 
the  small  and  utterly  sequestered  village  of  DoQi^Oi^ 
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is  almost  the  only  apology  for  a  to^vn.  The  eastern 
district  is  a  m-Ass  or  congeries  of  uplands,  cloven  by 

gl.'ns  and  ravines This  barony  comprehends  part 

of  the  parishes  of  Inniskeel  and  Lower  Killybegs, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Lettermacward  and 
Templecroan;  and  its  chief  villages  are  Glentiesand 
Dungloe.  The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor- 
law  act,  is  £6,786  13s.  8d  ;  and  the  sums  levied 
under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer, 
1840,  were  respectively  £1.306  19s.  2d.,  and  £825 
\0^.  4<i.  Pop.,  in  1831,  19,775;  in  1841.  22,845. 
Houses  3,885.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 3,200;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  666;  in 
other  pursuits,  143.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  960 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  688;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,982.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  279;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  465;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
9,053. 

BOYLE,  a  barony  in  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  was  divided  a  few  years  ago  into  the  two  baronies 
of  Uoyle  on  the  north,  and  Frenchpark  on  the  south ; 
and  its  southern  or  Frenchpark  division  was  subse- 
quently altered  by  the  cession  of  two  townlands  to 
the  barony  of  Roscommon,  and  the  acquisition  of  6 
townlands  from  the  county  of  Mayo.  See  French- 
park.  Our  brief  view  ot  the  physical  geography  of 
the  barony  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  its 
former  and  uncurtailed  extent.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  county  of  Mayo;  on  the  north-west 
by  the  county  of  Sligo ;  on  the  north  and  east  by 
tlie  county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  south-east  by  the 
barony  of  Roscommon ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
western  section  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  25 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  a  little  upwards  of  9  miles ;  and  its  area,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Weld,  is  94,283  Irish  acres, — of 
which  65,137  are  arable  land,  25,548  are  bog,  and 
3,598  are  water.  Loughs  Allen,  Gara,  Skene,  a 
large  turlough,  some  minor  expansions  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  some  minor  still  lakes,  are  on  the  boun- 
daries; and  Loughs  Key,  Oakport,  and  Meelagh, 
and  numerous  smaller  lakes,  are  in  the  interior.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  Shannon,  along  the  eastern 
boundary ;  the  Boyle,  the  Breeogue,  and  the  Suck, 
in  the  interior ;  and  the  Luny  along  part  of  the  west- 
ern boundary.  The  coal  mountains  of  Lough  Allen 
in  the  north,  the  Curlew  mountains  in  the  north- 
west, the  hill  of  Ballyfermoyle  nearly  3  miles  north- 
west of  Battlebridge,  and  the  hill  of  Fairymount  at 
the  watershed  between  the  systems  of  the  Suck  and 
the  Shannon,  are  the  principal  high  grounds,  and  are 
all  of  the  sandstone  formation :  the  other  parts  of 
the  barony  consist  of  limestone.  **  No  other  part  of 
the  county,"  says  Mr.  Weld  respecting  this  barony, 
*'  affords  such  decisive  indications  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement, and  yet  in  none  are  more  lamentable 
pictures  of  destitution,  ignorance,  and  poverty  to 
be  seen  ;  in  none,  lands  of  greater  fertility  ;  in  none, 
of  a  much  poorer  quality  ;  examples  might  be  adduced 
of  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  roads  ;  and  whilst 
some  parts  of  the  surface  rite  into  lofty  bills  and 
mountains,  others  are  spread  into  dead  flats,  annu- 
ally inundated  to  a  ruinous  extent  by  sluggish  rivers." 
The  plains  of  Boyle  are  a  tract  of  from  7  to  10  square 
miles,  commencing  at  Ardcarne,  about  3  miles  east 
of  Boyle,  and  extending  to  the  south  of  the  line 
between  these  two  places  as  far  as  Elastersnow; 
they  are  '*  plains"  only  in  smoothness  of  outline,  or 
in  freedom  from  rocks  or  ravines ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
high  grounds  of  limestone  formation,  and  boldly  un- 
dulated  m  surface  ;  and  they  are  famed  for  their 
rich  pa^ures,  and  their  property  of  fattening  homed 


cattle.  The  chief  landed  proprietors  are  Lords  Lor* 
ton  and  Dillon,  Col.  Tenison,  Mr.  French  of  French- 
park,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Croghan,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Cootehall.  The  principal  towns  are  Boyle,  French- 
park,  Loughglynn,  and  part  of  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
— Boyle  barony,  as  now  constituted,  comprehends 
only  the  parishes  of  Ardcarne,  Boyle,  Eastersnow, 
Kilbryan,  Killucan,  Killumod,  Kilronan,  and  Tumna. 
Area.  86,545  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,66,105;  in  1841, 
40,129.  Houses  6,879.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,630;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,159;  in  other  pursuits,  522.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,504 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,560;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  9,23*2.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,029 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  3,274 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  11,909. 

BOYLE  (The),  a  river  of  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  is  formed  by  the 
superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Gara,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous rivulets  which  flow  into  that  lake ;  and  runs 
across  the  old  barony,  from  the  extreme  west  to  the 
extreme  east,  cutting  off  about  one-third  of  it  on  the 
north  from  about  two-thirds  on  the  south.  It  runs 
4  miles  north-of-eastward  from  Lough  Gara  to  the 
town  of  Boyle,  2  miles  north-eastward  from  Boyle 
to  the  river's  huge  expansion  of  Lough  Key,  and 
between  5  and  6  miles  thence  east-south-eastward  to 
the  Shannon,  at  a  point  1|  mile  above  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  From  the  bridge  of  Boyle  to  the  Boat 
House  Ford,  3  furlongs  above  Lough  Key,  it  falls 
44  feet,  and  runs  over  a  bed  of  rock,  along  a  narrow 
valley  ;  but  from  the  Boat  House  Ford  to  the  Shan- 
non, it  has  very  little  aggregate  fall,  is  still,  volumin- 
ous, and  so  singularly  expansive,  as  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  it«  course  a  chain  of  lakes.  Altera- 
tions and  artificial  works  upon  it,  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon 
Navigation,  will  render  it  navigable  for  steam-boats 
to  Boat  House  Ford,  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the 
Shannon.  A  nain  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  Upper 
Shannon  is  expected  to  result  from  these  improve- 
ments on  the  Boyle.     See  Key  (Lough). 

BOYLE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Length,  east  of  northward,  7^  miles;  ^ 
breath,  5^ ;  area,  20,736  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches, — 
of  which  1 ,252  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  12,597;  in  1841,  12,591.  Houses 
2, 1 05.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  183 1 , 9, 1 64 ;  in 
1841,  9,356.  Houses  1,640.  The  surface  includes 
part  of  the  Curiew  mountains  on  the  west,  and  part 
of  Lough  Key  on  the  east,  and  possesses  neaHy  every 
variety  of  character  froai  the  sturdy  coarseness  of 
the  one  to  the  soft  and  beauteous  blandishments  of 
the  other.  No  portion  of  the  barony,  or  even  of 
the  county,  is  more  remarkable  for  georgical  and 
ornate  improvement ;  and  few  portions  eqaal  it  in 
natural  power  and  expressiveness  of  feature.  Several 
farms  of  from  SO  to  60  acres  each  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  average  25s.  per  acre  of  rent ;  the  three 
largest  farms  in  the  plains  of  Boyle  average  308.  per 
acre ;  the  town-parks  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of 
the  town  let  from  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  acre ;  and  even 
the  Curlew  mountains,  though  estimated  not  by 
average  but  by  bulk,  yield  a  rent  of  about  10s.  per 
acre.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  parish, 
additional  to  those  in  the  town,  are  Lough  Key 
and  a  portion  of  Lord  Lorton's  princely  demesne  of 
Rockingham.  See  Rocunoham  and  Kbt.  The 
water-area  consists  of  74^  ftcres  in  Lough  Key ; 
218  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches,  in  Lough  Gara;  151 
acres,  1  rood,  4  perches,  in  Lough  Arrow;  and  184 
acres,  1  rood,  25  perches,  in  small  Ukes.     A  prin- 
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cipal  height  on  the  west  border  has  an  altitude 
of  663  feet  The  chief  seats  are  Frybrook,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town;  Knockadoo,  the 
seat  of  Owen  Lloyd,  Esq.,  on  the  road  to  French' 
park;  Bally  more,  1^  mile  south  of  Knockadoo; 
Cro^han,  the  seat  of  Guy  Lloyd,  Esq.,  on  the  road 
to  Elphin ;  and  a  mansion  of  three  stories,  built  a 
few  years  ago  by  Capt.  Duckworth,  the  improver  of 
Camck-on-Shaimon,  and  commanding  a  very  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  isleted  expanse  and  the  wooded 

shores  of  Lough  Key This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 

the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  ji^l47 
13s.  lOd.  ;  glebe,  £41  10s.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kilmacallane  and  Aughanagh, 
are  compounded  for  £313,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Viscount  Lorton.  The  vicarages  of  Boyle,  Taun- 
AOH,  Kilmacallane,  Drumcollum,  Aughanagh, 
Ballinarill,  Balltsumaohan,  and  Kilross 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Boyle. 
AH  the  parishes  except  Boyle  are  in  the  county  of 
Sligo;  yet  the  whole  lie  aggregately  contiguous. 
Length  of  the  union,  15  miles ;  breadth,  6  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  27.733.  Gross  income,  £576  78. 
3j^d. ;  nett,  £505  14s.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan, 
'rbe  incumbent  is  also  prebendary  of  Kilmacallane, 
and  holds  the  benefice  of  Mucknoe  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Three  curates  in  Boyle  benefice  have 
each  a  stipend  of  £69  48.  7^d.  The  church  of 
Boyle  parish  was  built  in  1770,  by  means  of  parochial 
assessments,  and  of  two  donations  of  £92  6s.  l|d. 
each,  from  the  ancestors  of  Lords  Lorton  and  Dundas ; 
and  enlarged  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is. 
6^d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
600;  attendance  415.  A  church  in  Ballysumaghan 
serves  for  Ballysumaghan,  Kilross,  and  BallinakiU ; 
and  one  in  Kilmacallane  serves  for  Kilmacallane, 
Taunagh,  and  Drumcollum.  A  Wesleyan  meeting- 
house, and  a  Baptist  one,  have  each  an  attendance  of 
35.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Boyle  parish 
are  attended  by  respectively  2,500  and  1,154,  and 
have  jointly  three  officiates.  There  are  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Kilmacallane,  and  four  in  re- 
spectively Aughanagh,  Ballysumaghan,  Kilross,  and 
BallinakiU.  In  1834,  the  ProtesUnU  of  Boyle 
parish  amounted  to  1,047,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  10,763;  the  ProtesUnts  of  the  union  to  2,696, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  25,002 ;  and  all  the 
Protestants,  excepting  5  dissenters  not  Presbyterian, 
were  Churchmen.  In  the  same  year,  4  Sunday 
schools  in  the  parish  were  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  290  children,  and  an  additional  one  in  the  union, 
by  40;  17  daily  schools  in  the  pansh  had  on  their 
books  674  boys  and  536  girls ;  and  41  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  1,547  boys  and  956  girls.  Four  of 
the  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  aided  with  re- 
spectively £30,  £20,  £15,  and  £30,  from  subscrip- 
tioD,  and  some  of  these  with  other  advantages ;  onte 
with  £16  from  the  Baptist  Society ;  and  two  with 
respectively  £12  and  £8  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £18  and  £12  from  subscription. 

BOYLE, 

A  post,  market,  and  corporate  town,  and  formerly  a 
parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  described  in 
the  preceding  article,  stands  on  the  Boyle  river,  and 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  7i  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  20  south  by  east 
of  Sligo,  and  64  north-west  of  Dublin. 

General  Deacription,'] — The  town  consists  of  two 
divisions,  the  smaller  and  newer  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  larger  and  older  on  the  north 
bank.  Its  site  is  uneven  and  tumulated,  and  was 
oaturally  unfavourable  for  a  town.  The  old  line  of 
thoroughfare  through  it,  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  or 


the  greatest  prolongation  of  connected  street,  de- 
scends the  brow  of  a  hill  to  the  hollow  of  the  river* 
and  ascends,  on  the  north  side,  a  steep  and  very  in- 
convenient acclivity.  The  only  street  which  has 
any  pretensions  to  regularity  is  one  not  long  ago 
built,  from  the  bridge  to  the  barrack,  and  sending 
the  rear  of  its  houses  down  to  the  river ;  but  even 
this,  though  partly  edificed  with  large  and  lofty 
houses,  is  disfigured  by  others  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Few  houses,  except  in  this  street  and  in  a 
limited  locality  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
bear  any  traces  of  ornament,  whether  in  architec- 
tural structure,  or  in  the  accompaniment  of  paint  or 
shrubs.  The  Irish  town  extends  westward  from  the 
line  of  the  old  bridge,  and  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  river,  yet  at  a  mean  distance  of  150  yards  from 
it;  and  is  a  painful  and  disgusting  segregation  of 
crazy  and  squalid  hovels,  such  as  constitute  the 
poorer  section  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  towns 
of  Ireland.  "  Tenements,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  **were 
to  be  seen  here  in  the  year  1830,  of  a  description  so 
vile,  that  doubts  might  well  be  entertained  if  they 
could  be  occupied  at  all  by  human  beings ;  and  cer- 
tain am  I,  that  in  some  countries,  such  places  would 
be  considered  as  too  wretched  for  the  meanest  of  the 
domestic  animals :  bent-in  roofs,  seemingly  ready  to 
give  way;  ragged  and  leak  v  thatch;  crumbling  damp 
walls,  overgrown  with  lichens;  green  without  and 
black  within,  from  the  soot  deposited  by  the  volumes 
of  turf  smoke  which,  before  it  can  find  an  exit  at  the 
door,  rolls  arowid  the  hovel,  involving  all  things  in 
one  common  obscurity."  Mr.  Weld  is  a  painstaking 
and  minute  topographist,  and  tells  us,  from  his  per- 
sonal inspection,  that,  in  1830,  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  were  82  thatched  cabins,  10 
small  thatched  cabins  having  a  second  story  or  a  loft 
with  windows,  26  small  slated  houses  of  two  stories, 
12  larger  slated  houses  of  two  stories,  and  15  houses 
of  three  stories ;  and  that  those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  were  247  thatched  cabins,  84  small  thatched 
cabins  having  a  second  story  or  a  loft  with  windows, 
9  small  slated  houses  of  two  stories,  10  larger  slated 
houses  of  two  stories,  15  houses  of  three  stories,  and 
9  houses  of  a  larger  and  better  description,  of  three 
and  of  four  stories.  Most  of  the  good  houses,  and 
some  of  the  public  edifices,  are  constructed  of  ham- 
mered limestone ;  one  or  two  are  built  of  fine  chi- 
selled limestone;  and  the  new  sessions-house,  the 
bridewell,  the  dispensary,  and  the  house  of  Lord 
Lorton's  agent,  are  built  of  a  beautiful  sandstone. 

Public  Buildingt.']— The  old  bridge  of  Boyle, 
situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  consists 
of  5  low  and  rather  narrow  arches ;  and  has,  on  its 
upper  side,  within  a  strong  iron  cage  of  palisade 
work,  and  on  a  low  pedestal,  a  statue  of  William 
III.  The  new  bridge,  situated  500  yards  lower 
down,  between  the  barrack  and  the  abbey,  consists 
of  a  single  arch.  The  new  sessions-house  stands  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  fronting  the  street  which  ran9 
from  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge,  and  was  built 
at  an  estimated  expense  of  £800  to  the  county, 
aided  by  £500  and  a  free  site  from  Lord  Lorton. 
The  old  sessions  house,  a  decayed  edifice  in  the 
street  or  road  which  passes  the  barrack,  serves  fyr 
the  uses  of  the  Savings'-bank,  the  Charitable  Loan 
office,  the  infant-schools,  and  public  meetings  §ot 
charitable  and  religious  purposes.  The  bridewell  is 
attached  to  the  new  sessions-house,  and  was  built  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  £1,039  17>.  lOd.;  i$  con* 
tains  2  day-rooms,  8  cells,  and  2  yards ;  but  it  is  kept 
in  an  irregular  and  filthy  state,  and  has  pressing  need 
of  reform.  The  barrack  was  originallv  the  resideBCS 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston.  The  parish-churdi,  sit»* 
ated  somewhat  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  town,  sud  on  the  old  road  to  i 
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i»  a  capacious  building,  in  good  order,  but  exhibits 
little  architectural  taste.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  very  plain,  though  large,  structure. 

The  Abbtyj] — The  ruins  of  Boyle  Abbey  are  situ- 
ated within  an  enclosure  about  100  yards  north-north- 
west of  the  new  bridge,  and  almost  close  to  the  new 
road  to  SHgo.  The  best  view  of  them  from  without 
the  enclosure,  is  obtained  near  the  entrance-gate  of 
the  house  of  Lord  Lorton's  agent,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Weld :  "  The  part  here  seen  consists 
entirely  of  the  church  and  steeple,  the  latter  rising 
in  the  centre,  the  north  transept  extending  to  the 
left,  and  the  nave  of  the  church  to  the  right,  under 
an  angular  point  of  view.  No  spacious  or  ornamented 
windows  are  observable,  neither  is  there  intricacy  or 
varietv  in  the  parts ;  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
ruins  18  solemn  and  imposing,  and  the  lofty  vaults  of 
the  circular  arches  in  three  of  the  sides  of  the  steeple, 
soaring  above  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  trees,  com- 
niunicate  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  edifice,  which 
otherwise  it  might  not  be  considered  to  possess. 
The  steeple  is  a  square  tower  of  about  25  feet  in 
the  interior,  rudelv  built  in  the  upper  parts,  and 
terminating  abruptly.  An  abundance  of  ivy  fringes 
the  summit  of  the  walls ;  and,  although  the  trees 
which  shade  the  ruins  are  neither  ver^  large  nor  old, 
yet  they  are  disposed  in  a  manner  which  contributes 
essentially  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene."  The 
views  within  the  enclosure  are  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  on  the  outside,  and  possess 
in  the  aggregate  a  large  degree  of  interest ;  but  they 
comprise  too  many  details  to  be  capable  of  succinct 
notice.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  measures  from 
ea:«t  to  west  131  hei^  with  a  breadth  of  25,  and  from 
north  to  south,  or  along  the  transepts,  50  feet,  with 
a  breadth  of  22.  The  western  window  was  a  single, 
small,  lancet-shaped  opening,  with  carvings,  now 
much  worn,  on  the  exterior;  and  the  eastern  window 
consisted  of  three  lancet-shaped  compartments,  the 
central  one  of  which  was  larger  than  the  others.  In 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  the  burying. vault  of 
the  King  family,  enclosed  by  a  railing.  The  abbey, 
though  a  fine  building,  never  po8se«8ed  scNne  fea- 
tures of  architectural  excellence  ascribed  to  it  by 
Arcbdall  and  the  editor  of  Grose,  and  differs  so 
widely  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  these  writers 
as  to  render  their  descriptions  mere  ianey-writing  or 
caricature.  It  belonged  to  the  Cisterttan  order  of 
St.  Bernard.  Peter  Mordha,  its  first  abbot,  and 
reputedly  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Clonfert,  and,  in  117l»  was  drowned  in 
the  Shannon.  Yet  the  establbhment,  m  it  existed 
under  him,  was  founded  in  1148,  at  a  pbce  called 
Grollechdina ;  and,  as  Boyle  Abbey,  it  was  founded 
in  1 161  by  his  successor,  as  an  offset,  or  daughter,  of 
the  abbey  of  Mellifont.  So  at  least  says  the  Hiber- 
Ilia  Doramicana;  which,  however,  is  not  much  to  be 
trusted,  and  which  treats  us  to  a  long  detail  of 
annals,  containing  hardly  a  line  worth  quoting.  In 
1603,  the  abbey,  with  some  of  its  largest  estates,  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  King,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Kingston  and  Viscount  Lorton. 

Poor-law  Union,  ^c] — The  Boyle  Poor4aw  union 
ranks  as  the  64th,  and  was  declared  on  Aug.  20, 
1839.  It  comprehends  283  square  miles,  or  181,293 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  65,662.  The 
electoral  divisions  which  compose  it  are  Shancough, 
Kilmactranny,  Ballinafad,  Toomour,  and  Kilahaloy, 
in  the  county  of  Sligo ;  Kilturid,  Coolaris,  and  Ril- 
free,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Iklayo ;  and  Bree- 
ogue,  Boyle,  Ballinanoeen,  Shanlcill,  Croghan,  Rock- 
ingham, Ardcarne,  and  Keadue,  in  the  counties  of 
Sligo  and  Roscommon.  Boyle  division  b  represented 
by  three  elected  guardians,  Keadue  by  two,  and  each 
of  the  other  divisions  by  one;  and  the  number  of 
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ex*officio  guardians  is  six.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  property  rated  is  £81,262  68. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  11,763;  and  of  these, 
1,811  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
1,348,  not  exceeding  £2,-.l,31],  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 1,283,  not  exceeding  £4,— luid  1.236,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on 
Feb.  8,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  March,  1841,— to 
cost  £6,885  14s.  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,414  68.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy 
an  area  of  6  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of 
£30,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700  pau- 
pers. The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was 
bee.  31, 1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb. 
6,  1843,  was  £2,627  10s.  3d.;  and  the  toUl  previous 
expenditure  was  £454  9s.  9d.  The  dispensary  dis- 
tricts are  those  of  Boyle,  Cootehall,  Croghan,  and 
Keadue;  and  they  comprise  an  area  of  81,741  acres, 
with  41,156  inhabitants,  leaving  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  unprovided.  The  union 
contains  no  fever  hospital ;  and  it  is  all  so  situated 
as  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  infirmaries  of  the 
counties  in  which  it  lies.  The  Boyle  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  20,736  acres,  with  a  population  of 
12,597;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received  £136  Ida., 
expended  £122  7s.  Ojd.,  and  made  3,847  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine.  A  Charitable  Loan  Fund  was 
established  in  1824,  was  conducted  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  and  Lady  I^orton,  and,  up  to  3l8t  Dec, 
1829,  circulated,  under  gratuitous  management, 
£16,971  in  7,867  loans. 

Trade.'] — Timber,  iron,  and  other  heavy  goods 
are  brought  from  Slij^o  by  d rav- carriage ;  and  the 
finer  articles  of  British  manu&cture  chiefly  from 
Dublin,  and  principally  by  canaL  The  town  is  very 
fairly  provided  with  shops,  and  is  a  considerable  de- 
pot for  the  retail  supply  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  ordinary  market  for  provisions  is  held  in  an 
oblong  enclosure,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  near 
the  bridge ;  and  is  supplied  well  with  meat  and  fish 
on  regular  days,  and  oartially  throughout  the  week. 
The  staple  articles  or  corn  and  butter  are  in  smart 
deman(f ;  and  are  sometimes,  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, objects  of  lively  competition  between  the  dealers 
established  in  the  town  and  those  who  come  over 
from  Sligo.  Tradesmen  of  the  ordinary  classes,  such 
as  carpenters,  turners,  wheelwrights,  masons,  stone- 
cutters, smiths,  tinworkers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
coopers,  are  numerous.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  30, 
July  25,  and  Oct.  1 .  Branch-offices  of  the  National 
Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank,  were  established 
in  1836.  The  head  inn.  Freeman's,  stands  near  the 
river,  and  would  be  pronounced  good  in  almost 
any  country  or  district.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1^8,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a  car  to  Longford,  a 
mail-car  to  Frencbpark,  and  a  mail-coach  and  a 
atage-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Sligo. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

Municipal  .^miira^]— The  town  wm  incorporated 
by  charter  of  11  Jan^  I. ;  and  had  also  a  charter, 
never  acted  on,  of  4  James  IL  The  borough 
limits  are  not  defined  by  the  charter,  but  are  minute- 
ly traced,  for  proposed  adoption,  in  the  Report  of 
1837,  on  Municipal  Boundaries.  The  corporation  ia 
styled,  **  The  Boroughmaster,  Free  Burgesses,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Boyle,'  and  con- 
sisted, according  to  charter,  of  a  boroughnaaster,  12 
free  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corpor- 
ation's  Inquiry,  the  boroughmaster  and  burgessoa 
were  all  in  effect  the  nominees  of  Lord  Lorton,.  the 
patron  of  the  borough,  and  6  of  the  latter  had  no 
other  connection  wiUi  the  town  than  by  being  the 
patron's  reUtions  or  friends.  The  corporation,  aa 
puppeU  of  the  Eari  of  Kingston,  returned  two  mem* 
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bers  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  and,  at  the  Legislative 
Union,  Lord  Lorton,  as  the  Earl  of  Kingston's  exe- 
cutor, received  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for 
disfranchisement.  There  is  no  borough  property. 
A  court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
£3  6s.  8d.,  and  presided  over  by  the  boroughmaster, 
was  created  by  the  borough  charter,  and  continued 
to  be  the  only  care  of  the  corporation  aft^r  they 
were  relieved  from  their  *  onerous  duty'  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.  A  seneschal's  court  held 
in  the  town,  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  town  itself, 
but  wields  authority  over  many  miles  around  it,  and 
within  the  limits  of  several  baronies  of  the  county. 
Petty-sessions  are  held  by  county  magistrates,  who 
reside  near  the  town.  The  only  police  are  a  party 
of  the  county  constabulary. 

Statistics.]— Areik  of  the  town,  237  acres.  Pop., 
in  18:11,  3.433;  in  1841,  3.235.  Houses  495. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  169;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  363  ;  in  other  pursuits,  157. 
Families  supported  chiefly  by  property  and  profes- 
sions, 23 ;  by  the  directing  of  labour,  364;  by  their 
own  manual  labour,  246;  by  means  not  specified, 
56.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  783 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
171  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  448. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  470 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
809 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  682. 

BOYNE  (The),  a  chiet  and  celebrated  river  of 
the  province  of  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  about  I  ^  mile  south-east  of  Carbery,  in  the 
barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildarc ;  and  drams  that 
portion  of  the  great  bog  which  lies  immediately 
north  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  runs  about  4  miles, 
chiefly  westward,  to  the  boundary  with  King's  co. ;  4 
miles  north-westward  and  northward  between  Kil- 
dare  and  King's  co. ;  6  miles  north-eastward  between 
Kildare  and  Meath  ;  about  32  miles,  chiefly  north- 
eastward,  through  Meath,  cutting  that  great  county 
into  nearly  equal  parts;  and  about  6|  miles  between 
Meath  and  Louth,  to  the  Irish  sea.  Its  chief  afllu- 
ents  before  it  enters  Meath,  are  the  bog  streams 
called  the  Yellow  and  the  Milltown  rivers;  and  its 
chief  aflSuents  in  Meath  are  the  Deel  from  West- 
meath,  the  Black  water  from  Kildare,  and  the  lower 
and  greater  Black H^ter  from  Cavan.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  the  Royal  Canal  soon  after  entering  Meath, 
and  washes  the  Meath  towns  of  Trim.  Navan,  and 
Slane,  and  the  Louth  town  of  Drogheda.  Over 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  connection,  either  entire  or 
partial,  with  Kildare,  it  is  a  sluggish  and  almost 
stagnant  stream,  and  has  rarely  better  scenery  than 
that  of  a  tame  plain,  and  generally  none  other  than  a 
dreary  expanse  of  morass;  and  even  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  great  road  to  Athlone  and  Galway, 
it  is  about  as  ugly  a  natural  canal  as  needs  be  looked 
at — lazily  slumbering  amongst  sedges  and  reeds,  and 
appearing  but  the  dark  drain  of  the  black  waste 
waters  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  But,  in  its  course 
through  the  rich  champaign  country  of  Meath,  and 
between  that  county  and  Louth,  it  has  a  delightful 
variety  of  both  motion  and  scenery, — now  much  dis- 
turbed by  sharps  and  rocks,  and  now  stealing  silently 
along  considerable  flats, — now  overhung  by  steep 
precipices  and  bold  projecting  rocks,  and  now  kissing 
the  margin  of  a  gentle  declivity,  or  of  a  hanging 
plain, — now  majestically  rippling  along  a  picturesque 
and  bosky  dell,  and  now  reflecting  the  clouds  from 
a  mirrory  surface,  amidst  lawns,  and  parks,  and 
groves,  and  all  the  varieties  of  ornamented  demesne. 
Its  banks,  from  the  bogs  to  the  sea,  however,  are  in 
general  comparatively  high,— or  at  least  high  enough 
to  form  a  lowland  dell;  they,  for  the  most  part, 
slope  gradually  in  wood  or  verdure  to  its  edge;  and 


they  are  thickly  studded,  and  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
fusely embellished  by  the  seats  of  noblemen  awl 
gentlemen.  Tara-hill.  towns,  castles,  monasteries, 
and  battlefields  on  the  river's  margin,  combine  to 
associate  its  name  with  multitudinous  historical  re- 
collections :  and  the  abbeys  of  Clonard.  Trim.  Bee- 
tive,  Donaghmore.  Slane,'  Mellifont,  Monasterboice, 
and  Drogheda  on  its  banks,  have  freely  sprinkled 
its  name  over  monastic  annals,  and  given  it,  rather 
doubtfully,  the  designation  of  **  the  Boyne  of 
Science.' —The  river  is  naturally  navigable  to 
Drogheda,  8)  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  affected  by 
the  tide  to  Oldbridge,  2|  miles  above  Drogheda; 
but  by  artificial  deepening,  and  by  canal  cuts,  efifeci- 
ed  in  1770,  the  navigation  was  extended  to  Navan, 
a  distance  of  19  miles  from  the  sea.  An  extension 
of  the  navigation  to  Trim,  and  even  up  one  of  tbe 
tributaries  to  Athboy,  was  contemplated,  but  never 
carried  into  execution.  "  The  Boyne  Navigation 
Company  "  were  incorporated  in  1789,  and  long  ruled 
the  trade  of  the  river;  but  they  were  discovered 
to  have  no  strict  legal  right  to  levy  tolls  below  Car- 
rick- Dexter  near  Slane,  a  distance  of  12f  milei ; 
and,  in  1834,  they  were  succeeded,  in  the  care  of 
that  portion  of  the  navigation,  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  "  The  Lower  Boyne  Navigation,"  as 
the  part  below  Carrick-Dexter  is  called,  yielded 
£775  lis.  Id.  of  tolls  in  1837;  and,  in  general, 
afiTords  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  purposes  both  of 
management  and  of  gradual  improvement.  Nine 
miles  of  it  were  completed  by  the  old  Navigation 
Board,  and  local  Commissioners,  at  an  expense  of 
£75.000,  and  subsequent  public  grant  of  £12,500 — 
Salmon,  salmon-fry,  trout,  eels,  perch,  roach,  bream, 
pike,  and  sea-trout,  are  taken  in  the  river ;  and  all, 
except  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  last,  are  taken 
also  in  its  tributaries.  The  property  of  the  fisheries 
is  all  private ;  and,  except  between  Drogheda  and 
the  sea,  and  up  to  Pass,  is  undisputed.  Salmon  go 
up  to  spawn  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  freshets ;  the  female 
fish  return  towards  the  end  of  December ;  and  the 
male  fish  conduct  the  fry  to  the  sea,  and  are  in  con- 
dition after  being  there  6  or  8  weeks.  A  decrease 
in  the  salmon  has  been  observed  during  the  last  40 

years The  river  has  a  total  descent  of  336  feet» 

and  drains  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  annihilated  tbe 
interest  of  James  II.,  and  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  triumphant,  is  known,  not  only  through- 
out Ireland,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  needs  not 
to  be  minutely  narrated.  The  action  extended  firom 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Drogheda  on  the  east,  to 
the  bridge  and  village  of  Slane  in  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  7  miles,  and  has  left,  at  sereral 
points,  man^  remains  of  earthworks  and  other 
traces  of  military  works ;  but  it  was  fought  princi- 
pally in  the  vicinity  of  Oldbridge  and  Uie  bill  of 
Donore,  2|  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  and  is  there 
commemorated  by  a  stately  stone  obelisk  of  about 
150  feet  in  height.  The  obelisk  crowns  a  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river ;  the  ground  be- 
hind it  is  acclivitous ;  the  surrounding  country,  so 
replete  with  historical  association,  abounds  in  fine 
features  and  combinations  of  landscape;  and  the 
river's  banks,  over  some  distance,  rise  gradually  on 
the  south  toward  the  hill  of  Donore,  and  on  tbe 
north  toward  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  James  IL,  at 
the  head  of  27,000  Irish  and  French  troops,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Tyroonnel, 
Generals  Hamilton,  Sarsfield,  and  Dorington,  and 
Count  Lauzin,  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river ;  and  Lord  Iveagh  occupied  Drogheda,  on 
his  behalf,  a  little  to  tbe  right,  and  commMided  the 
main  road  to  Dublin.    James'  army  extended  \n  two 
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lines,  with  a  difficult  morass  on  their  left,  with 
breastworks,  hedges,  hamlets  huts,  rugged  banks, 
and  deep  and  dangerous  fords,  in  their  front,  and 
with  the  village  of  Duleek,  its  large  but  ruinous 
church,  and  an  excellent  pass  for  a  retreating  army, 
in  their  rear.  William,  at  the  bead  of  30,000  Eng. 
lish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  the  Earl  of  Scbomberg, 
GeneraU  Ginkell,  Douglas,  and  Kirk,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons,  arrived  at  the  south 
bank  after  his  antagonists  had  fully  settled  them- 
selves in  their  strong  position;  and,  while  his  army 
were  encamping  between  Mellifont  and  Drogbeda, 
be  advanced,  with  some  officers,  to  a  rising  ground 
about  200  paces  west  of  the  ford  of  Oldbridge, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  extreme  west  of  James* 
camp,  remained  there  nearly  an  hour  surveying  the 
ground,  and  received  a  flesh-wound  from  a  can- 
non-shot fired  b^  some  of  James'  party  who  had 
observed  his  motions.  His  artillery  was  now  brought 
up,  and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  across  the 
river;  and  during  the  night,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
boldly  to  cross  the  fords,  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
their  own  strong  position.  The  grand  movements 
of  the  battle  commenced  about  6,  a.  m.,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1690.  The  right  wing  of  William's  army, 
commanded  by  Count  Schomberg  and  General  Dou- 
glas, marched  toward  the  bridge  of  Slane,  and  even- 
tually passed  the  ford  below  the  bridge,  driving  back 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  posted  to  oppose  them,  and 
advancing  toward  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Of 
the  centre  of  the  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  Dutch  guards  first  entered  the  river 
at  the  ford  ot  Oldbridge,  in  front  of  a  strong  body 
placed  to  resist  them ;  the  French  Protestants,  th6 
Enniskilleners,  the  levies  from  Brandenburgb,  and 
the  English,  entered  at  fords,  or  comparatively  pass- 
able points  lower  down;  and  the  Danish  cavalry 
entered  between  the  extremes.  They  aggregately 
constituted  such  a  mass  as  partially  to  dam  up  the 
river,  and  raise  it  much  bevond  its  natural  level;  and 
many  of  the  infantry  waded  breast-high,  and  sup- 
ported their  arms  above  their  heads.  All  formed, 
or  attempted  to  extricate  themselves,  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  opposite  banks;  but  all  were  not 
honoured  with  success,  and  some  who  were,  fought 
severely  to  attain  it  The  Dutch,  though  warmly 
received,  succeeded  in  dislodging  their  opponents; 
the  French  were  broken  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and 
lost  M.  Callemot,  their  commander;  a  squadron  of 
the  Danish  horse  was  chased  back  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river  by  a  party  of  Irish  cavalry ;  and  Count 
Nassau's  dragoons  had  difficulty  in  withstanding 
several  sn>art  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
guanis.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve,  perceived  the  partial  disorder, 
hastily  crossed  the  river  to  rally  and  encourage  the 
French,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  killed; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Walker,  the  soldier- 
clergyman,  celebrated  for  his  heroic  defence  of  Lon- 
donderry, fell.  While  the  conflict  was  in  the  hottest 
and  nK»t  critical  condition,  William,  accompanied  bv 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  commanding  the  left 
wing  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  passed  at  a  dangerous  ford,  little  more  than 
a  mile  above  Drogbeda,  and  careered  to  the  support 
of  his  centre.  James,  throughout  this  eventful  day, 
was  stationed  on  the  hill  of  Donore ;  and,  while  the 
crown  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  the  object  of  con- 
tt^^t,  stood  amidst  his  guards  rather  as  a  spectator 
than  as  a  general.  When  William  **had  securely 
reached  the  hostile  bank  of  the  river,  he  rode  to  the 
head  of  Itis  squadron,  and  presented  to  them  the 
animating  spectacle  of  a  royal  general,  prepared, 
with  fword  in  hand,  to  share  in  all  their  dangers. 


The  main  body  of  the  Irish  retreated  towards  Don- 
ore  ;  but  there — the  very  name  of  King  proving  *  a 
tower  of  strength* — they  faced  about  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  quiescent  James,  then  standing  in  peril 
on  the  hill,  and  charged  with  so  much  fury  that  the 
English  were  obliged  to  give  ground.  William,  pre- 
serving perfect  equanimity  in  all  fortunes,  rode  up 
to  the  Enniskilleners,  and,  with  the  brevity  of  a  sol- 
dier at  a  moment  of  exigency,  asked  them  '  What 
they  would  do  for  him?'  Their  chief  officer  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  the  King  who  proposed 
to  lead  them;   and,    advancing  with  alacrity,  they 

f>roved  themselves  to  be  men  worthy  of  such  a 
eader.*'  William  afterwards  led  up  other  troops, 
and  was  seen  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  field  m- 
spiriting  his  army  with  a  portion  of  his  own  deter- 
mination and  bravery.  "  The  event  of  the  dav  is 
well  known.  After  many  of  those  varieties  of  tor- 
tune  that  are  common  to  every  field,  in  which  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  the  contending  parties  bear 
any  resemblance  of  equality,  the  Irish  infantry  were 
fiiwlly  repulsed.  Hamilton,  an  officer  of  great  brav- 
ery and  skill,  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort,  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  of  horse ;  but  his  force  was 
routed,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Informed  by 
those  about  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, James  now  quitted  Donore,  and  retired  to 
Duleek,  at  the  head  of  Sarsfield's  regiment.  His 
army  followed,  and  effi^ted  a  retreat,  allowed  by 
all  to  be  admirably  conducted,  through  the  pass  of 
Duleek.  The  loss  of  the  Irish  was  said  to  have 
been  1,500,  and  that  of  the  King's  army  not  more 
than  500.  It  is  obvious  that  great  bravery,  if  not 
equal  steadiness,  was  displayed  by  the  defeated 
power ;  and  posterity  will  long  remember  the  sub- 
sequent speech  of  Sarsfield,  as  recorded  by  Burnet, 
'  Change  Kings,  and  we  would  fight  the  battle  over 
again  with  you.'"  The  part-songs,  watchwords, 
usages,  and  demonstrations,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  are  too  exclusively  poli- 
tical to  be  fairly  objects  of  a  topographist's  notice. 
— The  Boyne  is  notable  in  ancient  history  by  the 
invasion  of  Turgosius  the  Dane,  who,  in  83iB,  sailed 
up  the  river  with  a  fleet  of  Norsemen,  to  the  plunder 
of  Meath. 
BOYOUNAGH.  See  Boyanach. 
BOYSTOWN,  or  Baltibots,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  2|  miles  south  by 
westofBlessington,  CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length 
6}  miles ;  breadth,  5| ;  area,  25, 134  acres,  2  roods, 
3  perches, — of  which  38  acres,  25  perches,  are  water. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  3,235;  in  1841,  3,644.  Houses  55d. 
The  surface  is  prevailingly  mountainous,  bold,  and 

?:ranitic;  ;^et  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  beautU 
ul  vale  of  the  King's  river,  and  is  traversed  south- 
south-westward  along  the  cour>e  of  that  stream,  by 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Baltinglass.  The  summits 
of  the  Black-Rocks  mountain  and  Moanbane  in  the 
interior,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  2,296  and 
2,313  feet;  of  Blackmoor-hill  and  Sorrel-hill,  on  the 
northern  boundary,  respectively  1,454  and  1,915  feet; 
of  Mullaghcleevaun,  Tonelagee,  and  another  moun- 
tain on  the  eastern  boundary,  respectively  2,783, 
2,301,  and  2,408  feet;  and  of  Carrignagunneen,  on 
the  south-east  border,  1,782  feet.  The  King's  river 
rises  within  the  parish,  and  descends,  while  connected 
with  it,  from  an  elevatioji  of  1,315  to  one  of  566  feet; 
and  the  Ballinastocken  rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the 
King's  river,  descends  from  an  elevation  of  1,495 
feet.  Among  the  mansions  are  Baltiboys,  the  seat 
of  Col.  Smith ;  Tulfarris,  the  seat  of  Richard  Horn- 
edge,  Esq. ;  Humphrevs  town,  Marlfields,  Willmount, 
Stormount,  and  the  Lodge.  The  principal  hamlets 
are  Lackan  and  Ballinubagh.  The  parochial  limita 
include  the  denominations  of  Gram  absq  and  KiLBsar 
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which  see — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Blessington,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See 
Blessington.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £71  10s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £110;  and  the 
latter  are  appropriated  to  the  treasurership  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
are  mutually  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  and  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
700  and  500.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  88.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,246;  and  8  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  145  boys  and  1 14 
girU. 

BOYTONR ATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Mid- 
dletbird,  3|  miles  south- south-west  of  Cashel,  co. 
Tipperary.  Munster.  Length,  I^  mile;  breadth, 
H;  area,  991  acres,  2  roods,  23  p'erches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  331;  in  1841,  255.  Houses  37.  The  seats 
are  Boytonrath  and  Belleview ;  and  the  only  other 
objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a 
castle.  The  road  from  Clonmel  to  Golden  impinges 
on  the  east — This  parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate 
rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  The  tithes  belong 
to  the  vicars  choral  of  Cashel ;  and  a  stipend  is  paid 
to  a  neighbouring  clergyman  for  the  performance  of 
its  occasional  duties.  It  has  neither  church  nor  cha- 
pel. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  344;  and  2  pav  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  77  boys  and  36  girls. 

BRABAN.     See  Prbban. 

BRACKHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rilcole- 
nan,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
Area,  12  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  215.     Houses  41. 

BR  AC  KLIN,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
counties  of  Westmeath  and  Meath,  1^  mile  north- 
east of  Rathfarn,  and  9  east-north-east  of  MulUngar, 
Leinster.  Though  strictly  one  sheet  of  morass,  it 
comprises  the  subdenominations  of  Bracklin,  Lys- 
clogher,  Killeconican,  and  Riverdale.  It  lies  chiefly 
in  Westmeath,  but  extends  into  Meath  in  the  direction 
of  Trim.  Its  length,  from  near  Islandford  bridge  to 
Coxtown,  is  4^  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Bracklin  to 
Carranstown,  is  3^  miles ;  and  its  area  is  9,634  Eng- 
lish acres.  Alofig  its  west  side  it  lies  within  from 
^  of  a  mile  to  2^  miles  of  the  left  margin  of  the 
river  Deel.  Its  summit  occurs  near  Bracklin,  and 
lies  41  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Deel,  60  above 
that  of  the  stream  at  Carranstown,  and  279}  above 
that  of  high- water  in  Dublin  bay.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  drainage  is  60}  feet  lower  than  the  summit. 
The  bog  generally  declines  from  west  to  east;  is 
wet,  deep,. and  spongy;  is  interspersed  with  several 
small  hills  or  derries  of  limestone  gravel ;  lies  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  large  masses  of  limestone  rock, 
and  of  a  prevailing  soil  of  limestone-gravel  and  clay ; 
and  is  traversed  bv  the  high  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Trim.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamiition,  £18,188  7». 
7d — Bracklin-house,  between  the  bog  and  the  Deel, 
and  2j  miles  south  of  Castletowndelvin,  is  the  seat 
of  R.  Fethcrstone  Haugh,  Esq.,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  improved  demesne. 

BRACKLINTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clonbern,  half-barony  of  Bally  moe,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.    Post-town,  Elphin.    Pop.,  in  1831,  41. 

BRAID  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  rises  only  4  miles  west-north-west  of  the  sea  at 
Glenarra,  and  flows  10  miles  in  the  direction  of  west 
by  south,  past  Broughshane  and  Ballymena,  to  the 
Maine,  on  its  way  to  the  north  end  of  Lough  Neagb. 

BRANACH  ISLES,  a  small  cluster  of unimpor- 
tant  islets  near  the  west  end  of  Arranmore,  in  the 
group  of  Arran  Islands  and  barony  of  Arran,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught. 

BRANDON,  a  mountain,  a  headland,  a  bay,  and 
R  village,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  and 
liarony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.     The 


mountain  occupies  a  broad  peninsula  between  Siner* 
wick  Harbour  on  the  west  and  Brandon  bay  on  the 
east ;  is  situated  7  miles  east  by  north  of  Cape 
Sybil,  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Corka- 
guiney peninsula ;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea* 
level  ot  3.126  feet.  The  headland,  or  Brandon 
Head,  is  simply  a  seaward  spur  of  the  mountain; 
lies  4  miles  north-east  of  the  mountain's  summit ; 
and  screens  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Brandon 
bay.  This  promontory  forms  a  striking  perspective 
in  the  picturesque  views  down  Tralee  bay,  and  sea- 
ward from  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Tralee  and  Ard* 
fert ;  and  a  new  road,  from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  aloiw 
the  shores  of  Brandon  bay,  and  round  the  skirts  or 
Brandon  Mountain,  commands  a  series  of  most 
thrilling  views  over  upland,  and  sea-lough,  and 
ocean.  **  From  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Fraser's  ex- 
cellent 'Guide  through  Ireland,  "magnificent  viewe 
of  the  coast  and  high  lands  to  the  northward  are  ob- 
tained, including  Brandon  bey  at  our  feet,  the  whole 
extent  and  coast  of  Ballyheigue  bay,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  We  pass  close  to  the  lofty  Brandon^ 
and,  in  our  descent  along  the  sides  of  Cionnor-hiil, 
enjov  a  view  of  the  numerous  valleys  on  the  one 
hand,  and  high-peaked  summits  on  the  other,  which 
compose  the  western  point  of  this  wild  peninsula." 
Brandon  bay  is  nearly  4  miles  wide  at  the  entranee, 
penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  about  3  miles, 
describes  nearly  a  semicircle  in  its  outline,  with  an 
angular  addition  on  the  south-west,  and  is  separated 
from  Tralee  bay  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula.  Bran- 
don village  is  a  fishing  and  a  coast-guard  station,  and 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  Abundance 
of  fish  of  almost  every  description  surround  Brandon 
Head  in  their  respective  seasons,  and  render  the 
fishing-station  peculiarly  eligible.  The  boats  used 
are  chiefly  jrawls  and  canoes,  and  employ  about  250 
men  and  boys.  A  large  quantity  of  sea-manure  also 
is  landed  at*  the  village.  A  pier  153  feet  long,  was 
erected  here  by  the  late  Fishery  Board,  and  having 
been  destroyed,  was,  a  few  years  a^o,  restored.  The 
grant  from  government  toward  it  was  £5Q\  7s.» 
and  from  the  Dublin  Committee  £99  10s.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BRANDON,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  bounder j 
between  the  Imrony  of  Gowran  and  that  of  Ida,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Lemster.  Its  summit  is  2  miles  west  from 
the  Barrow,  a  little  above  St  Mullin's  Tide-End, 
and  2k  north-east  of  the  Nore  at  Innistipgue ;  and 
its  altitude,  above  sea-level,  is  1 ,693  feet. 

BRANNIXTOWN,  a  small  parish  in  the  barony 
of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Ril- 
cullen-Bridge.  Area,  889  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  272; 
in  1841,  111.  Houses  18.  It  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  part  of  Davidstown  [which  see] ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  that  parish,  belongs  to  the  benefice  of 
Kilcullen,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  See  Rxlcullbw. 
In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  amounted  to  33,  and  th« 
Roman  Catholics  to  240. 

BRAWNEY,  a  barony  on  the  western  border  of 
CO.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is  strictly  identical 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Athlone.  Familiea 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  642;  in  mannfaeturet 
and  trade,  416;  in  other  pursuits,  867.  Males  el 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  writer 
1,305;  who  can  read  but  not  Mrrite,  546;  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,228.  Females  at  and  aboTe 
5  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  719;  who  can 
read  but  not  write,  949;  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  1,725. 

BBAY,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  PoweTSGOttrt^ 
and  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  half-barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situ- 
ated dose  on  the  boundary  with  the  eoontw  ef 
Dublin  on  the  north,  and  with  the  barony  of  AUli- 
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nacor  on  the  west.  A  smaller  lake  lies  a  little  above 
it,  and  participates  in  its  name.  But  even  Lough 
Bray,  par  excellence,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Wicklow  lakes,  and  covers  only  64|  statute  acres; 
^'et,  owing  to  the  loftiness,  force,  and  uniqueness  of 
Its  scenery,  it  possesses  considerable  interest.  Its 
bed  is  a  crater-like  excavation,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  1,22.5  feet  above  sea-level.  Mr.  Crampton,  the 
Surgeon-general,  built  on  its  shores  a  picturesque 
cottage,  in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  landscape, 
and  finds  it  a  luxurious  retreat  from  the  excitement 
and  toils  of  professional  pursuit.  Upper  Lough 
Bray  covers  an  area  of  28  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches, 
and  has  a  superficial  elevation  of  1,463  feet. 

BRAY  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  extreme  north 
of  CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  issues  from  the  lake 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  runs  about  8 
miles  eastward — but  so  as  to  describe  the  segment 
of  a  circle  with  the  convexity  southward — to  the 
sea,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  Bray. 
It  has  most  of  its  course  in  the  Wicklow  half-barony 
of  Rathdown ;  but  over  a  short  distance  above  its 
embouchure,  it  runs  on  the  boundary  between  co. 
Wicklow  and  co.  Dublin.  Though  brief  in  length, 
it  abounds  in  attractions,  and  identifies  itself  with 
the  curiosities  of  Glencree,  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  dark,  bosky  ravine  of  Da.rqlc,  the  exulting 
beauties  of  the  demesne  of  Powerscourt,  and  the 
several  amenities  of  the  town  of  Bray  :  see  these 
article<«.  The  rivulet  is  not  navigable;  yet  occa- 
sionally, when  the  bar  mouth  is  open,  vessels  can  be 
carried  on  a  spring-tide  to  near  the  bridge  of  Bray. 
The  fishery,  both  of  the  stream  and  of  the  small  bay 
into  which  it  opens,  is  the  private  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath ;  but,  except  for  salmon,  it  is  not  pror 
bibited  to  the  public. 

BRAY,  a  parish,  containing  the  larger  part  of  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2^  ;  area,  2,986  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3.499;  in  1841,  3,326.  Houses  576. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  909;  in  1841, 
1,123.  Houses  194.  The  river  Bray  bounds  the 
north ;  the  bay  of  Bray  bounds  the  east ;  and  the 
headland  of  Bray  and  the  smaller  Sugarlo«f  moun- 
tain, rise  on  respectively  the  south- east  and  the 
south.  The  arable  and  pasture  grounds  are  luxuri- 
ant; and  the  whole  surface  is  picturesque.  The 
chief  features  of  interest,  apart  from  the  town  and 
its  villa. powdered  environs,  are  the  noble  mansion 
and  demesne  of  Kilruddery,  the  Sugarloaf  mountain, 
and  the  promontory  of  Bray.  See  Kilruddert  and 
SuGARLoAF.  Bray  Head  is  situated  nearly  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  town,  and  screens  the  souto  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  It  has  a  broad-based  site, 
a  wide-spread  range  of  depths  and  elevations,  and  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  807  feet  Its  projections 
and  intricacies  of  outline,  as  seen  from  below,  form 
rich  combinations  with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and 
its  summit  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  ocean, 
the  shore,  and  town,  the  steep  green  hill  of  Killiney, 
and  the  spacious  and  beautitul  amphitheatre  of  the 
Powerscourt  valley.  Among  the  numerous  villas 
within  the  parish  are  those  of  Fairy-hill,  Bay  view, 
Newcourt,  Oldcourt,  Killarney,  Giltspur,  Spring- 
field, Violet-hill,  St.  Valory,  Ballymorris.  Herbert, 
Rivorsdttle,  lielleview,  Edenview,  and  Richview. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £230;  glebe, 
£30.  The  parishes  of  Bray  and  Old  Connaught 
— the  latter  an  adjoining  vicarage  on  the  co.  Dublin 
side  of  the  Bray  river — constitute  the  benefice 
of  Bray.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles. 
Pop,  in  1831,  5.456.  Gross  income,  £510;  nett, 
£430  10s.     The  Crown  presents  to  the  rectory  of 


Bray,  and  the  diocesan  to  the  two  vicaragea.  Each 
of  two  curates  has  a  stipend  of  £50.  The  church, 
situated  in  the  town,  is  an  old  building,  and  was 
repaired  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £941  lOs. 
9^d.  from  the  late  Board  of  Fir^t  Fruits.  Sittings 
450 ;  attendance,  500  in  summer,  and  about  200  in 
winter.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  15  to  20.  The  Bray  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Delgany  and  Stagonil.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  of  Bray  consisted  of  603  Churchmen, 
22  Presbyterians,  and  2,570  Roman  Catholics ;  sund 
the  inhabitants  of  the  union  were  1,184  Churchmen, 
22  Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
3,963  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  300  children ;  and  7  daily  schools 
in  the  parish — two  of  which  were  aided  by  the  Na- 
tional Board,  one  was  a  free-school  supported  by 
Mrs.  Butland,  one  was  an  infant-school  wholly  sup- 
ported by  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  one  was  a  classiiad 
school— had  on  their  books  168  boys  and  245  girls. 
There  were  2  schools  also  in  Old  Connaught. 

BRAY,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Connaught,  half-barony  of  Rathdown, 
CO.  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  half- 
barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Bray  rivulet,  immediately 
above  the  bay  of  Bray,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford  by  way  of  Arklow,  7^  miles  north  of 
Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  and  10  south-south-east 
of  Dublin.  The  town  surmounts  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  is  a  mile  in  length,  consists  principally 
of  one  street,  and  appears  to  great  advantage  as  seen 
by  persons  approachmg  from  Dublin.  The  parish- 
church  and  Quin*s  hotel  overhang  the  height,  and 
are  strongly  foiled  by  the  bold  background  of  Bray 
Head  and  the  smaller  Sugarloaf  mountain.  The 
church,  though  a  neat  structure,  is  plain ;  and  even 
the  new  part  of  it  forming  the  east  end  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  infantry 
barrack  resembles  most  lumpish  objects  of  its  clasa. 
Quin's  hotel  is  a  spacious  edifice,  and  well-conducted 
establishment.  The  town  has  for  manv  years  been 
a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
Dublin  citizens  and  of  the  gentry  from  a  large  part 
of  Ireland;  and  it  possesses,  in  a  state  of  high  facility 
and  polish,  the  various  appliances  required  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort,  whether  as  lodgers  or 
as  tourists.  Handsome  cottages  ornees,  boarding, 
houses  on  different  scales  of  economy,  and  furnished 
houses  from  the  small  abode  to  the  luxurious  man- 
sion, abound  both  in  the  town  and  in  its  environs, 
for  the  special  use  of  visitors.  Private  roansione 
and  villas  also  are  so  numerous,  and  vie  with  one 
another  so  charmingly  in  architectural  and  parterre  and 
demesne  attraction,  that  a  full  enumeration  of  tben 
would  have  a  similar  vulgariiing  effect  to  an  auction- 
eer's coarse  account  of  a  choice  collection  of  paint* 
ings.  The  most  conspicuous  mansions  in  the  southern 
environs  are  Kilruddery  [which  see] ;  Old  Courts 
the  seat  of  l^lajor  Edwards;  and  Bray-Head,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  George  Putland,  Esq. ;— the  mosi 
conspicuous  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  Dublin, 
are  Ravenswell,  Isaac  Weld,  Esq. ;  Cork  Abbey, 
Colonel  Wingfield ;  Woodbrook,  Sir  J.  8.  Ribton, 
BarL  ;  and  Woodlawn,  W.  H.  Magan,  Esq. ;— «nd 
the  most  conspicuous  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dublin 
road,  are  Shankhill,  Miss  Roberts ;  Old  Connaught, 
Lord  Plunket ;  and  the  villa  of  Sir  F.  8.  Hutdie- 
son,  Bart. 

**  We  are  inclined,'*  says  the  author  of  the  Guide 
to  Wicklow,  *'  to  view  this  town,  rather  at  a  &- 
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Yourite  resort  for  the  bathing  season,  than  merely  as 
a  stay  in  the  tourist's  circuit  of  pleasure.  If  the 
most  advantageous  situation  for  bathing,  the  most 
interesting  localities,  the  salutary  combination  of 
«ea  and  mountain  air,  with  the  fullest  command  of 
all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  can  give  per- 
manence to  the  attraction  of  a  place,  Bray  must 
long  continue  to  be  the  resort  oi  wealth,  fashion, 
and  taste,  and  the  chosen  centre  of  visitors  to  all 
parts  of  this  county."  The  amount  of  trade,  ex- 
cept for  the  strictly  local  market,  is  very  small. 
Some  limestone  is  imported  from  Howth,  and  burnt 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  country ;  but 
the  quantity  of  it  is  comparatively  trifling.  An 
extensive  brewery  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
in  operation.  Harbour  improvement  is  much  wanted. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  1,  and  Sept.  20.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  an  omnibus  to  Dublin, 
2  cars  and  an  omnibus  to  Kingstown,  an  omnibus 
4  times  a-day  to  the  Kingstown  railway,  a  car  in 
transmit  between  Delgany  and  Dublin,  2  caravans  be- 
tween Newtown-Mount- Kennedy  and  Dublin,  a  car 
between  Arklow  and  Dublin,  and  a  mail-coach  and 
a  stage-coach  between  Wexford  aud  Dublin.  A 
fever  hospital  and  two  dispensaries  in  the  town 
are  within  the  Rathdown  Poor-law  union :  the  hos- 
pital and  the  Bray  parish  dispensary  serve  for  a 
district  of  1,441  acres,  with  3,589  inhabitants,  and 
the  Old  Connaught  parish  dispensary,  for  a  district 
of  6,649  acres,  with  3,255  inhabitants;  and  in 
1639-40,  the  hospital  received  £109  4s.,  expended 
£180  48.  5|d.,  and  had  36  patients,~the  Bray  par- 
Ish  dispensary  received  £79  Os.  6d.,  expended  £79 
98.  lOd.,  and  administered  to  1,802  patients. — and 
the  other  dispensary  received  £62,  expended  £71 
28.  5d.,  and  administered  to  1,515  patients.  In 
1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of 
£1,014,  and  circulated  £3,957  in  1,112  loans;  and 
from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  it  circulated 
£18,749  in  5,7iO  loans,  and  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£43  148.  9d. 

Walter  de  Reddesford  received  from  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  a  grant  of  the  town  and  lordship  of  Bray, 
and  of  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  territory,  reach- 
ing as  far  southward  as  to  include  Castledermot. 
He  bore  the  title  of  Baron  of  Bray,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  that  dignity  by  Henry  II.;  and,  in  the 
15th  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  fair  at  the  town,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  free  warren.  The  remains  of  a  castle  which  he 
appears  to  have  built,  and  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  lords  of  Bray,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  town, 
incorporated  with  a  modem  dwelling.  Reddesford 
dying  without  male  issue,  his  great  possessions  in 
the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  and  Kildare, 
were  divided  between  his  two  daughters, — Em- 
miline,  wife  of  the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Ulster, — and  Christiana,  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Mont- 
morency, Baron  de  Morisco,  and  de  Montemarisco, 
and,  in  1215,  viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  manor  of 
Bray  afterwards  passed  through  varioas  families, 
and  is  at  present  divided  between  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bray  Head  demesne,  and  the  noble  proprietor 
of  Kilruddery. — Area  of  the  Wicklow  section  of  the 
town,  97  acres ;  of  the  Dublin  section,  27  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  3,758;  in  1841,  3,185. 
Houses  540.  Pop.  of  the  Wicklow  section,  in  1831, 
2.590;  in  1841,  2,203.     Houses  382. 

BRE  A,  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  forms  the  south-western  ter- 
mination of  the  island  of  Valencia  :  which  see. 

BREAFY,  or  Breaghwee,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Carra,  2}  miles  east-south-east  of  Castle- 
bar,  CO.  Mayo,  Cionnaught.  Length,  4^  miles; 
breadth,  3| ;  area,  5,265  acres,  3  roods,  1  perc&,~ 


of  which  34  acres,  2  perches  are  water.  Pop.,in 
1831,2,315:  in  1841,2,452.  Houses 436.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  hut  nowhere  mountainou«  or  very  bold ; 
it  presents  a  variety  of  features,  from  the  bleak  and 
harsh  to  the  softly  beautiful ;  it  consists  of  land  VHiy- 
ing  from  waste  to  good ;  and  it  is  traversed  east- 
ward by  the  road  from  Castlebar  to  Balla.  The  chief 
mansions  are  Breafy,  Hawthorn  Lodge,  Rockland, 
and  Windsor.  Part  of  the  ground  was  the  scene  of 
skirmishing,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  Castle- 
bar: see  that  article — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Castlebar,  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £57  16s.  lid. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  statistics  are  given 
with  those  of  Castlebar.  In  1834,  the  Protestanto 
amounted  to  85,  and  the  Roman  Cat)iolic8  to  2,399 ; 
and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£8  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  one  had  £]0 
from  the  London  Hibernian  and  the  Tuam  Diocesan 
Societies,  and  the  other  was  a  free-school  at  liight- 
ford,  aided  with  £5  from  Mrs.  O'Neally,  and  £5  and 

a  house  from  John   Larminie,  Esq had  on  their 

books  195  boys  and  98  girls. 

BREAHING,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Tnighen- 
ackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  1^  mile  long,  and 
lies  from  |  of  a  mile  to  2  miles  south-east  of  Castle* 
island.  Area,  1,230  English  acres.  The  Tully  rivu- 
let, an  affluent  of  the  Flesk,  flows  along  its  north- 
east skirts  toward  Castleisland.  The  highest  part 
of  the  bog  is  240,  and  the  lowest  part  90,  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  occur  respectively  between  Breahing* 
and  Cordell,  and  near  Tullig.  The  dry  grounds  A 
Breahing,  Ballynally,  and  Cafaara,  nearly  divide  it 
into  three  pieces,  connected  by  swampy  hollows  of 
bog ;  and  these  grounds,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  on 
the  north  side,  lie  upon  excellent  and  very  tender 
limestone  rode,  whicb  is  easily  raised  and  burned. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £1,029  15s.  2d. 

BREDA,  an  ancient  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  united  to  the  parish  of  Knock ; 
and  constitutes,  jointly  \^*ith  it,  the  modem  parish  of 
Knockbreda  :  see  that  article. 

BREE,  a  village  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
barony  of  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  about  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Ennbeortby, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Taghmon.  Pop.  not  s|pe- 
cially  returned.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  pansh 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement :  sta- 
tistics given  under  the  civil  parochial  division. 
Overhanging  the  village  is  the  hill  of  Bree ;  and«  in 
the  vicinity,  respectively  toward  Enniscorthy  and 
toward  Taghmon,  are  Wilton-house  £see  BoKoJ,  and 
Clonmore,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Donovan. 

BREEOGUE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Roseon* 
roon,  Connaught.  It  has  one  source  near  Belana* 
gare,  and  another  in  the  small  lake  Bally,  both  in 
the  western  section  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber; 
and  runs  about  10  miles  northward  through  that 
district,  and  north-north-westward  through  the  bar- 
ony of  Boyle  to  Lough  Gara.  It  flows  dee|>ly  and 
slowly ;  is  from  1  to  3  perches  broad ;  and  infliets 
considerable  mischief  on  the  low  grounds  adjacent 
to  it  by  its  floods.  Breeogue-Bridge,  a  hamlet  abont 
1^  mile  above  its  embouchure,  takes  name  firon  a 
low,  winding,  perforated  causeway  across  the  stream, 
where  reeds  and  sedges  are  so  predominant,  that  the 
rivulefs  channel  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
adjacent  *  plashes.* 

BREGOGUE,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  3|  miles  weat- 
north-west  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Len(g^ 
and  breadth,  each  1  mile;  area,  1,333  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  450;  in  1841,  441.  Houses  50.  The  tur- 
hce  forms  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Awbeg ;  uhI»  cx» 
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ceptin^  some  valuable  bog,  consists  principally  of 
good  limestone  land.  The  interior  is  traversed  north- 
ward  by  the  road  from  Mallow  to  Churcbtown — 
This  parish  i^  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Biittevaiit,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Bottkvant. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £75 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Mr.  Oliver.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  453 ;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

HRIANSFORD.     See  Bryansford. 

BRICK  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony,  2^  miles  east-south-east  of 
Ardfert.  and  3  north  of  Tralee ;  and  runs  between 
10  and  1 1  mile^i,  in  the  direction  of  north  by  west, 
past  Abbey  O'Dorney,  and  through  the  demesne  of 
hixnavv,  to  the  Cashen,  4\  miles  above  that  river's 
expansion  into  the  Lower  Shannon.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  the  ^aniens  of  Lixnaw,  2}  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Cashen,  and  brings  thither  boats  of 
considerable  burden  laden  with  goods  ;  and  the  rivu- 
let is  there  ramified  by  canal  cuts  among  the  gardens 
and  plantations. 

BRICKEKN,  an  island  in  Turk  Lake.  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  See  Killarney.  Brickeen- Bridge  unites 
the  island  with  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
Mucruss ;  and  consists  of  one  Gothic  arch  17  feet  in 
height,  and  27  in  span. 

BRICKENDOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Middlcthird.  2^  miles  east  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  l^  mile  ;  area, 
1,245  acre*,  I  rood,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 431  ; 
in  1841,  383.  Houses  60.  The  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  indifferent  quality.  The  seats  are  Meldrum 
and  Mayfield.  The  antiquities  are  an  old  church 
and   castle.      The    road   from    Cashel   to   Drangan 

passes  through  the  interior This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £64  12s.  d}d  ;  nett, 
jC61  7s.  8;d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice 
was  suspended,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  act ;  and  the  minister  of  the  adjoining 
parish  was  allowed  a  stipend  of  £5,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  occasional  duties.  There  is  neither 
church  nor  chapel ;  and,  in  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

BRICKEY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  rises,  and  has  a  run  of  about  1^  mile, 
within  the  barony  of  Glenahire ;  but  it  afterwards 
runs  wholly  within  the  barony  of  Decies-without- 
Drum.  Its  course,  over  9^  miles  from  its  source,  is 
southward;  and  thence  to  its  debouch  into  Dungar- 
van  Harbour.  1^  mile  below  the  town  of  Dungarvan, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south.  Its  entire 
length  of  run  is  between  14  and  15  miles.  Much  of 
its  valley  is  broad  and  verdant;  and  so  near  does 
the  stream  approach  the  Phini^k.  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cappoquin  and  for  2  or  3  miles  below,  that  the  valley 
almost  hleiids  with  that,  not  only  of  the  Phinisk,  but 
of  the  Black  water  itself.  The  Brickey,  though 
small  in  dry  weather,  is  much  swollen  during  rains  ; 
it  is  always  navigable,  over  a  short  distance,  in  spring 
tides;  and — as  was  suggested  nearly  a  century  ago — 
it  might,  at  small  expense,  be  mane  to  receive  the 
Phinisk,  and  be  rendered  navigable  almost  to  the 
Black  water. 

BRIDE  (The),  a  river  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Wnterford,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Niigles  .Mountains,  on  the  north-west  border 
of  the  barony  of  Harry  more  ;  and  flows,  21  miles  east* 
ward,  through  that  barony,  the  barony  of  Kinnata- 
luon,  and  the  co.  Waterford  barony  of  Coshroore  and 
C'o-hbride,  to  the  Blackwater  river,  4|  miles  below 
Cappoquin,  and  7  above  Youghal.     The  chief  seats 


of  population  on  or  near  its  margin,  are  Rathcormack 
and  Tallow.  About  16  miles  of  its  course  are  in 
Cork,  and  7  in  Waterford.  Its  early  path  is  among 
considerable  mountains ;  but  its  lower  channel  is 
along  a  pleasant  valley,  partly  expanded  in  flatness, 
and  partly  screened  by  low  and  softly-outlined  heights. 
Before  leaving  Barrymore,  it  traverses  what  was 
once  a  dangerous  fastness,  and  a  dreary  and  almost 
impervious  morass;  and  there  it  is  so  shut  up  be- 
tween artificial  banks,  and  shaded  with  wood,  as  to 
look  like  a  canal  in  a  forest ;  it  then  proceeds  in  con- 
stant and  countless  sinuosities ;  and  receives  the  tide, 
and  bears  flat-bottomed  boats  of  trafllic,  up  to  the 
barony  of  Kinnataloon.  Its  serpentine  meanders, 
from  the  quondam  morass  to  the  Blackwater,  have 
almost  the  exact  regularity  of  art ;  and,  as  seen  from 
the  hill  over  Slatwood.  m  the  vicinity  of  Tallow, 
they  combine  with  its  valley  and  pleasant  screens  to 
form  a  decidedly  beautiful  landscape.  See  Kilcrea 
and  Tallow. 

BRIDE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  south  of  Mus- 
kerry,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Clara  Hills,  and  runs  1 1  miles  east-north- 
eastward  to  the  Lee,  4  miles  west  of  Cork.  Opposite 
its  junction  with  the  Lee,  and  beautifully  situated  on 
a  bend  of  that  river,  stands  the  parish-church  of 
Inniscarra,  gracefully  lifting  its  spire  from  the  midst 
of  a  clump  of  trees.  See  Inniscarra.  The  prin- 
cipal  seat  of  population  on  the  stream  is  BallincoUig. 

BRIDECHURCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clane,  2  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  Length, 2}  miles;  breadth,  2;  area, 
2,217  acres,  24  perches, — of  which  21  acres,  3  roods, 
are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  376 ;  in  1841, 
335.  Houses  57-  The  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  tolerably  good  land ;  lies  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Liffey  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  demesne  of  Landenstown  occupies  the  north- 
west corner This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Caragh,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  See 
Caragh.  Tithe  composition,  £92  2s.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  27,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  354. 

BRIDESWELL,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ath- 
lone,  CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  is  scattered 
along  the  borders  of  a  level  green,  4  miles  north-west 
of  Athlone,  on  the  road  thence  to  Ballinamore.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  green  stands  an  old  plain 
building,  enclosing  a  well,  which  was  long  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  hamlet.  The  annual  '  pattern.'  or  festival  of 
the  well's  patroness,  was  rivalled  in  this  part  of  the 
country  only  by  that  of  Ronan's  Well,  near  the 
mountains  of  Lough  Allen.  "  Tents  and  booths,  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  the  village  green  could  ac- 
commodate," says  Mr.  Weld,  "  were  erected  for 
carousal ;  and  during  several  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, drinking  and  dancing  went  on  merrily,  the 
devotees  being  alike  regardless  of  the  glare  of  the 
day  or  the  shades  of  the  night."  But,  about  the 
year  1829,  these  disgraceful  and  vicious  scenes  nearly 
ceased  to  be  enacted.  The  old  building  which  en- 
closes the  well  announces  itself,  in  an  inscription 
over  the  doorway,  to  have  been  erected,  in  1685.  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Antrim.  A  dispensary  in  the  village 
is  within  the  Athlone  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  37,780  acres,  with  8,216  inhabitants; 
and.  in  1840-1,  it  raised  and  expended  £172  58.,  and 
made  4,276  dispensations  of  medicine.  Pop.  of  the 
village  not  specially  returned.— The  bop^  of  Brides- 
well  commences  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village,  and  extends  3  miles  southward,  with  a 
breadth  varying  between  2  or  3  perches  and  1 1  mile. 
Area,  2,454  English  acres.  Average  depth,  20  feet. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £3,097  6s.  6d. 
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BRIDESWELL,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Kil- 
cloan,  barony  of  Upper  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  48. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Per- 
moy,  1  mile  south  of  Castletown-Roche,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  S^  miles;  breadth,  1|;  area, 
3,240  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  970;  in  1841,  993. 
Houses  150.  The  surface  touches  the  confluence  of 
the  Blackwater  and  the  Awbeg,  and  includes  part  of 
the  valley  of  both  streams ;  and,  except  about  600 
acres  of  mountain,  it  consists  of  ^ood  land.  On  the 
low  ground  peninsulated  by  the  nvers,  an  abbey  was 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  the  Roche 
family,  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 
The  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  an  attached  chapel, 
still  exist ;  but  they  possess  little  architectural  in- 
terest. Two  of  the  monuments  of  the  Roche  family, 
many  of  whom  were  buried  here,  are  still  discern- 
ible. Several  architectural  fragments,  particularly 
grotesque  corbels  and  pieces  of  highly  wrought  tra- 
cery, are  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  prove  the 
interior  of  the  abbey  to  have  been  profusely  if  not 
richly  ornamented.  Some  good  wood  cuts,  repre- 
senting several  of  these  fragments,  and  four  ancient 
monumental  stones,  are  given  on  pages  132  and  133 
of  Mr.  Croker's  Researches  in  the  South  of  IreUnd. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £  185 ;  nett,  £  1 75  1  Os.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
act,  the  rectory  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Cas- 
tletowii-Roche.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident; 
and  the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  receives  £4 
a-year  for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  There  is 
no  church.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  993. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
O'Brien's-Bridge,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
0'Brien*s-Bridge,  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Killa- 
loe.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  10  and  Nov.  3.  Area, 
19  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  211.     Houses  41. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mul- 
ranken,  barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  east  margin  of  the  baronv,  7  miles 
south-south-west  of  Wexford.  Pop.,  in  1831,  113; 
in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

BRIDGET'S  COVE  (St.),  a  creek  in  the  bay 
of  Dundrum,  near  St.  John's  Point,  barony  of  Le- 
cale,  CO.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  W. 
Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  and,  in  1829,  was  proposed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  fishery  har- 
bour. 

BRIDGET'S  (St.).     See  Dublin  and  Cork. 

BRIGHT,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ardglass,  and  3  miles  south  by  east 
of  Downpatrick,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  4|  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area,  5,544^ 
acres, — of  which  17  acres,  14  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,030;  in  1841,  1,886.  Houses  338. 
The  land,  though  light,  is  arable  and  good.  The 
road  from  Killough  to  Downpatrick  traverses  the 
interior  ;  and  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castles  of  Bright  and  Screen.  Oakley,  the  seat  of 
James  Binney,  Esq.,  stands  about  2^  miles  east  of 
the  road.  The  hamlet  of  Ballynoe  stands  on  the 
north-west  border.  A  southerly  projection  of  the 
parish  descends  to  the  west  side  of  Killough  bay. 
>— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio  of  Down.  Tithe  composition,  £538  I8s.  9d. 
Gross  income,  £443  lis.  6d. ;  nett,  £325  17s.  2d. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rectorv  was  formerly  appro- 
priate to  the  deanery  of  Down ;  but,  by  order  in  Coun- 
cil  of  31st  Oct,  1834,  it  was  disunited  thence,  and  in- 
corporated, as  a  separate  benefice,  with  a  perpetual 


curacy  which  had  been  established  in  the  pirisli  | 
and,  by  the  same  order,  the  tithes  of  the  townlande 
of  Errenagh,  Castle-Screen,  Ballynoe,  and  Cunniana- 
town,  were  annexed  to  the  deanery,  and  those  of  the 
townlands  of  Carradrossex  and  Comroonreagh,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  Rilcli^  were 
annexed  to  the  rectory.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1745,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Daniel  Delany,  demo 
of  Down.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  from  80  to  100. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parodiial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Killough 
and  Rossglass.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  394  Churchmen,  246  Presbvterians,  and  1,390 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  sdiools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  National  Board 
—had  on  their  books  102  boys  and  65  girls. 

BRIGOWN,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  and  of  oo. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  BIit« 
chelstown:  which  see.  Length,  4|  miles; 
breadth,  4^;  area,  15,212  acres.  Pop.,  in  I88I, 
9.169;  in  1841,  10,619.  Houses  I,49L  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5,624;  in  1841,  6,439. 
Houses  992.  The  Puncheon  river,  flowing  west- 
ward, separates  the  parish  and  county  from  Tip- 
perary.  The  low  grounds  consist  of  excellent  land ; 
and  the  high  grounds  are  part  of  the  Galtees,  and 
exhibit  the  diversified  slopes,  the  deep  ravines,  the 
prevailing  verdure,  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of 
light  and  shade,  for  which  these  extensive  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  are  distinguished.  Galtee  Loqm, 
the  shooting-box  of  Lord  Kingston,  in  one  of  the 
glens,  is  exquisitely  situated,  and  commands  views 
of  a  striking  range  of  dose  landscape.  See  Galtbb. 
Other  and  high  objects  of  interest  fall  to  be  noticed 
under  the  word  Mitchelstown.  The  interior  is 
bisected  northward  by  the  road  from  Fermoy  to 
Tipperary,  and  westward  by  that  from  Clonmel  to 
Doneraile. — This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  a  prebend,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £1,000;  glebe,  £50  18s.  6d.  Grose 
income,  £1,050  18s.  6d.;  nett,  £857  4s.  lOd.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £100. 
The  church,  situated  in  Mitchelstown,  was  built  in 
1800,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Kingston ;  and  enlarged,  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  do- 
nation of  £500  from  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  a 
loan  of  £1,300  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  450 ;  attendance  200.  A  private  chapel  is 
attached  to  lilitchelstown  college,  and  has  an  attends 
ance  of  60.  The  Roman  Ca^olic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  4,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Marshalstown.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  390,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,219;  and  7 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £30  a- 
year  from  the  National  Board,  and  another  with  £15 
from  subscription — had  on  their  books  424  boys  and 
21 1  girls. — Brigown,  ori^nallv  Brighgobban,  is  said 
to  have  been  once  a  considerable  place,  and  called  « 
city ;  and,  in  keeping  with  the  usual  style  of  Irish 
arcbeologv,  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  St  Abban.  The 
old  church  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  very  fine 
sandstone,  laboriously  brought  from  the  mountains ; 
and  beside  it  stood  a  round  tower,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  said  to  have  fallen  about  the  year  1720. 

BRIN,  a  small  mountain-lake  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Its  superfluent 
waters  form  the  Kerry  Blackwateb:  which  see. 

BRINNT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  baron  v  ot  East  Carbery,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Kinnalea,  hut  chiefly  in  that  of  Kinnalmeaky,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  4  miles  north-east  of 
BaiMon.    Lei^h  and  breadth,  each  2}  miles.    Aree 
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of  the  Carbery  section,  306  acres ;  of  the  Kinnalea 
fsection,  883  acres;  of  the  Kinnalineaky  section, 
3,707  acres.  Pop  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,a39;  in 
1841,  1.852.  Houses  285.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnal- 
meaky  section,  in  la^l,  1,376;  in  1841,  1,370. 
Houses  21 1.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831, 
475;  in  1841,  375.  Houses  57.  Within  the  Kin- 
nulmcaky  section  is  the  villafre  of  KzLPATfiicK: 
which  see.  At  the  hamlet  of  Brinny  is  the  parish- 
cliurch ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  handsome  seat  of 
Mr.  Nash.  The  land  of  the  parish,  though  light,  is 
all  arable  and  productive.  The  Brinny  rivulet,  3^ 
miles  long,  drains  it  southward  to  the  Brandon;  and 
near  the  rivulet's  embouchure  is  the  castle  of  DuN- 
DANERE :  which  see. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Cork ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  com- 
pounded for  £5,  is  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of 
Cork.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe, 
£18.     The  rectories  of  Brinny  and  Rnockavillt 

Ssec  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Brinny. 
^cngth  and  breadth,  each  5  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,133.  Gross  income,  £1.066  lOs.;  nett,  £1,052 
17s.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  for  each 
of  the  parishes  has  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  the  curate 
of  Brinny  has,  in  addition,  a  free  bouse  and  a  glebe 
of  9}  acres.  The  church  of  Brinny  was  built  about 
a  century  ago ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in  1813,  at  the 
cost  of  £369  14s.  7jd.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  135.  Knockavilly  has  a 
temporary  place  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900;  and,  in  the  Roman 
<?atholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Innishannon.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  250,  and  the  Ronnan  Catholics 
to  1,728;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  402,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,814;  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  pari<ih  had  an  average  attendance  of  25  children  ; 
and  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  aided,  the 
one  with  £10  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the 
other  with  £3  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
bad  on  their  books  85  boys  and  48  girls. 

BRISLIKE.  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  1 
mile  south- wcbt  of  Swineford,  co.  Blayo,  Connaugbt 
Area,  768  acres.  Its  greatest  depth  is  24  feet,  and 
lU  average  depth  14  feet.  It  is  generally  firm ;  and, 
excepting  about  1 1  acres  of  turbary,  consbts  of  red 
heath  bog.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £584 
13s.  4d. 

BRITTAS,  a  stage,  9  miles  south-west  bv  south 
of  Dublin,  on  the  rottd  thence  to  Wexford,  by  way 
of  Blessington.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  New- 
castle barony  and  of  the  county,  and  on  the  rivulet 
Brittas. 

BRITTAS,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Kilman 
non.  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  near  Rosenallis,  Queen's 

CO.,  Lei  lister.     It  is  extensive  and  well- wooded, 

the  property  of  General  Dunne, — and  probably  the 
most  ancient  hereditary  tenure,  excepting  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  possessed  by  any  family 
in  the  county.  The  Dunne  family  built  the  seat  of 
Tinnehinch,  and  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Caitle- 
brark,  both  of  which  are  now  in  ruins. 

BRITTAS  CASTLE,  the  seat  of  H.  Langley, 
Esq.,  2  miles  east  of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Mim- 
ster. 

BRITWAT,   a  paribh,   5)   miles  south-east  of 
Ratheomuick,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kinmta- 
louii,  hut  chiedy  in  that  of  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork, 
Muiister.     Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth,  2.     Ana  cf. 
the  Kinnataloon  section,  339  acres ;  of  the  Bwrr* , 
more  section,  3,671  acres.     Pop.,  of  the  wkole,  m  ' 
1H31.1.01H;  in  1841.  1,212.     Houses  184.    P^  if! ' 
the   Barrymore  section,   in   1841,    1,1201     *" ' 


172.*  About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  arable  and 
pasture  land;  646  acres  are  mountain;  and  the 
remainder  is  improveable  land.  The  road  from  Per- 
moy  to  Castlemartyr  traverses  the  interior ;  and  ia 
overlooked,  on  the  northern  frontier,  by  Bally  volan, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Pyne — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ahern  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £230  15s. 
4|d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic.)  to  1,121  :  and  a  hedge-school 
had  on  its  books  52  boys  and  21  girls. 

BROAD,  a  rivulet     See  Braid. 

BROADFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil. 
seily,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Monster. 
It  stands  7|  miles  west  of  Killaloe,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Eimu4.  In  its  vicinity  are  Lough  Doon, 
and  the  mansions  of  Hurleston  and  Doon,  the  seats 
respectively  of  Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Butler.  A  dis- 
pensar^  in  the  village  is  within  the  Limerick  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  9.913  ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  iU  receipts  amounted  to  £85  4s.,  and 
its  expenditure  to  £80  13s.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
21,  and  Nov.  21.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,  383;  in  1841,  316.     Houses  55. 

BROADFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killa. 
gholehane,  barony  of  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster.    Area,  9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  239.    Houses  47. 

BROADHAVEN,  a  spacious  bay  on  the  norck 
coast,  and  near  the  north-west  extremity,  of  the 
barony  of  Erris,  co.  Alayo,  Connaught.  It  opens 
between  Kid  Island  on  the  east,  and  Erris  Head  oa 
the  west,  with  a  width  of  5^  miles ;  penetrates  the 
land  to  the  extent  of  4  miles,  with  a  minimum  breadth 
of  3^ ;  and  sends  off  a  curved  prolongation  of  6| 
miles  in  length,  and  rather  less  than  1  mile  in  mean 
breadth,  to  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Mullet,  which 
separates  it  from  the  head  of  Blacksod  bay.  The 
coast  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  loftf 
and  precipitous ;  but  the  coast  of  the  interior  lowers 
as  the  bay  is  ascended.  A  considerable  arm,  called 
Sauffodacon,  ^oes  off  to  the  east,  and  receives  two 
voluminous  nvulets;  but  it  is  barred  acroM  the 
mouth,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  sand.  A  small  inlet 
through  the  cliff,  on  the  west  side,  is  frc^uentlv 
mistaken  for  the  main  bav :  bat  tkMgh  landlocked, 
it  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  forms  do  karboor.  Two 
creeks  higher  up,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
narrow  prolongation  of  Braadhavca,  are  Ukewise  dry 
at  low  water.  But  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
longation,  between  the  paints  cf  Rintagel  and  Inver, 
is  an  excellent  natural  harboor,  aflbrdiBg  good-shelter 
in  three  fathoms  on  soft  sand.  Some  sailing  boats 
from  SBgo  fonnerly  traded  to  Broadhaven  for  fish ; 
but  the  only  craft  vUch  fruntand  it  ia  1836,  were 
row-boats  employed  ia  a  stricxlj  local  fishery.  For 
some  prcjects  in  fefereaci  to  Braadhaven,  see  Bkl- 
MULLBT  and  BukCStOA. 

BROADISL AXD,  m  tSm  naiM  of  the  parish  of 
TKXPLBCOiLas :  wUcfc  see. 

BROADWAY,  a  vil^e  ia  the  parish  of  St. 
Iberias,  baroay  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford.  Lein^ter.    It 
u  sitoatcd  m  tW  head  cf  Loiurh   Ta,  or   L»:i  * 
Itlud  Lake;  8  ailts  soih  ■uath-ea»t  of  Wez-^A 
on  the  roadlWoee  to  Sl  Margaret  s.     Fair,  are  m»( 
oa  tW  T^onday  lAnr  Trinity  Sunday,  ar  -  'I'n    * 
Adispnsvykm  i«  vithia  the  Weroro  P  >:<--»« 
it  received  £155  "  .^  ■**•- 
■d  administered  :?  .  rf"  ** 
tbe  nViMzt,  a.- i  ''.->-?  ni  »■ 
Sl  liafBaret'«.  the  *««:  a'  L 
^n-    -A»»  rftfce  nUa«e.  26  arre*.     P-c  -  « 
ldD;ialM,l2aL    H(^^  25. 
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BROCK  AGH,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Dungan- 
non,  CO.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  2^  miles  south-east  of 
Stewartstown.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BR06HILL,  an  old  castle,  on  the  Silver  river, 
near  Frankford,  Ring's  co.,  Leinster.  It  was  the 
chief  seat  of  O'MoUov,  dynast  of  Fearcal ;  and  was, 
at  one  time,  a  seat  also  of  the  chief  of  the  sept  of 
0*Conor>FaIy.  In  1538,  it  was  taken  by  the  lord- 
deputv,  Lord  Grey;  and,  in  the  17th  century,  it 
passea  into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Petty. 
The  Broghill  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 

BROGHILL,  an  estate  a  little  west  of  Charle. 
yille,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  The  estate,  and  a  castle 
upon  it,  belonged  to  the  Fitzge raids.  In  16*28,  the 
title  of  Baron  Broghill,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  was 
given,  from  this  estate,  to  Roger  Boyle,  third  son  of 
Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork ;  and  the  title  has  de- 
scended to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

BROORBOROUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Aughavea,  barony  of  Magherastephana,  co.  Ferman- 
agh, Ulster.  It  stands  d|  miles  north-east  by  north 
ot  Lisnaskea,  on  the  road  thence  to  Five-mile-town 
and  Clogher.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4,  July  31, 
Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  11.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Lisnaskea  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1639-40,  it 
received  £113  I7s.  2d.,  expended  £88  Os.  7d.,  and 
administered  to  1,064  patients.  Area  of  the  village, 
22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 480 ;  in  1841,  491.  Houses 
79.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dia  of  Clogher. 

BROOKLODGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
deloher,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  12  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  572.     Houses  100. 

BROSNA  (The),  a  small  river  of  Westmeath 
and  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  has  but  a  brief  course 
in  Westmeath,  and  belongs  there  to  the  barony  of 
Moycashel ;  but  in  Kind's  co.  it  has  a  run  of  between 
15  and  16  miles  to  the  Shannon.  It  enters  the 
latter  county  near  Horseleap,  traverses  the  baronies 
of  Kilcoursey  and  Garrycastle,  washes  the  villages 
of  Clara,  Ball^cumber,  and  Ferbane,  and  falls  into 
the  Shannon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shannon 
Harbour,  or  the  point  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed 
bv  the  Grand  Canal.  Its  banks,  in  some  places,  are 
pleasant ;  but,  in  most,  are  dismal  sheets  of  bog. 
The  river  is  the  natural  drain  of  an  extensive  aggre- 
gate of  morass  ;  and,  over  the  last  8  miles,  it  stag- 
nates in  close  vicinity  to  the  Grand  Canal.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Cloddagh  and  the  Silver 
river. 

BROSNA  (The  Little),  a  rivulet,  chiefly  on 
the  boundary  between  King's  co.,  Leinster,  and  co. 
Tipperar)r,  Munster.  It  rises  in  the  immediate 
eastern  vicinity  of  Shhirone,  in  King's  co.,  runs  34 
miles  northward  to  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces, and  then  curves  10  miles  along  that  boundary, 
and  past  the  town  of  Birr  to  the  Shannon,  5^  miles 
below  Banagher.  It  is  partly  a  pleasant  and  even 
beautiful  stream. 

BROSNA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry, 
barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands 
about  1|  mile  north-east  of  Shinrone,  near  the 
source  of  the  Little  Brosna;  and  is  said  to  give 
name  to  that  stream.  '  Brosna'  means  'a  bundle  of 
sticks;'  and  is  quite  rich  enough  as  a  descriptive 
designation  of  the  poor  hamlet  Area,  8  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  134;  in  1841,  142.     Houses  19. 

BROSNA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Trughen- 
ackmy,  8  miles  south  by  east  of  Listowel,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4;  area, 
11.960  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,168;  in  1841,  2,871. 
Houses  407.  The  Lacfottery  and  other  mountains 
occupy  nearly  all  the  area,  and  render  the  prevailing 


character  of  the  surface  that  of  boggy  upland.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Abbeyfeale  to 
Castle- Island.  The  appearance  of  the  district,  its 
physical  acetbities,  and  the  nature  of  its  connection 
with  the  surrounding  country,  are  tolerably  well- 
depicted  in  an  extract  contained  in  our  article  on 
Abbeyfeale:  which  see — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £175;  glebe,  £5  5a. 
Gross  income,  £180  5s;  nett,  £158  lis.  2d.  Fa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  resides  on 
another  benefice  which  he  holds, — that  of  Crecoragh, 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick ;  and  a  curate  is  paid  £9  4s. 
7id.  a-year  for  the  performance  of  the  occasion  il 
duties.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  hedge- 
schools  had  on  their  books  75  boys  and  40  girls.  In 
l&U),  the  National  Board  granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward 
the  erection  of  a  school  at  Knockoyno. 

BROUGHSHANE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish 
of  Racavan,  barony  of  flower  Antrim,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Braid  rivulet,  and  on  the 
road  from  Ballymena  to  Glenarm,  3  miles  north-east 
by  east  of  Ballymena.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  17 
and  Sept.  1.  Schools  and  places  of  worship  situated 
in  the  town  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Racayan: 
which  see.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  demesne 
and  extensive  plantations  of  Tullamore  Lodge,  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  General  O'Neill ;  and  adjoining  that 
demesne  are  several  neat  villas.  Area  of  the  town, 
33  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  828;  in  1841,  910. 
Houses  155.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 54;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  100;  in 
other  pursuits,  17.     Families  dependant  chiefly  on 

Eroperty  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
ibour,  85;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  76;  on 
means  not  specified,  2. 

BROWHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  district  of 
Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  screens  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Barley  Cove,  and  ia  situated 
9^  miles  west-north-west  of  Cape  Clear. 

BROWNHALL,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrhugh,  and  1  mile  east  of  Ballintra,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  An  interesting  subterranean  stream  traverses 
the  demesne,  and  connects  with  the  wildly  roman- 
tic scenery,  locally  called  the  Pullen's. 

BROWN-MOUNTAIN,  an  extra-parochial  dis- 
trlct,  united  to  the  impropriate  parish  of  Tullahought, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory  and  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
See  TuLLAHOUOHT.  The  district  is  crown  land, 
and  has  never  paid  tithes  or  church  rates.  In  1834, 
its  inhabitants  were  1 1  Protestants  and  12  Roman 
Catholics. 

BROWN'S-MILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringcurran,  barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Kinsale.     Pop.  about  130. 

BRO  WNSTO  WN,  a  parish  5  miles  south  by  west 
of  Slane,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek, 
but  now  in  that  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Area,  l,199acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487  ;  in  1841,421. 
Houses  61.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Slane.  Appearances  of  copper  ore 
are  so  decided,  that  Sir  M.  Somerville,  the  pro- 
prietor, leased  a  district  to  the  Mining  Company 

This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath  ;  and  is 
wholly  impropriate  in  Sir  M.  Somerville.  There  is 
neither  church  nor  chapel ;  and  the  Protestants  at- 
tend the  church  of  Kentstown.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  49,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  413 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  34 
uoys  and  24  girls. 

BROWNSTOWN-HEAD,  a  promontory  in  the 
barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
screens  the  east  side  of  thtf  entrance  of  Tnunort 
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bay ;  and  i»  situated  5^  miles  west  by  north  of  Hook 
Tower  lighthouse. 

BRUCE-HILL,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Tullaghonoho  and  co.  Cavan, 
6  miles  south  of  Killeshandra,  Ulster.  It  forms  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  midst  of  an  undulated 
countrv- 

BRfJCE'S  CASTLE.     See  Rathlin. 

B  RUCK  LAS,  or  Bruckless,  an  inlet  of  Mac- 
Swine's  bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Bnnnagh,  2^  miles  east  of  Killybegs,  co.  Donegal, 
Ul>ter.  It  is  landlocked  and  well  sheltered  by 
rooks,  all  of  which  are  unsubmerged  except  by  spring- 
ti(le-«.  A  slip  at  its  head  is  the  mooring- place  for  20 
or  30  fishing-lwats ;  and  the  open  inlet,  together 
with  MacS  wine's  bay,  is  the  place  of  both  rendezvous 
and  shelter  for  a  gathering  of  sometimes  300  boats 
to  the  herring-fishery.  On  the  shores  of  the  inlet 
are  Brucklas  House,  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Nesbitt, 
Esq.,  and  the  house,  stores,  and  tanyard  of  Mr. 
Cas>i(ly.     See  MacSwine's  Bay. 

BRI  FF,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster.  licngth,  2  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  1,331 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,932;  in  1841,2,900.  Houses 
47**.  The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Morning-Star 
rivulet ;  and  consists  partly  of  third  and  second-rate 
land,  but  chiefly  of  land  of  the  best  quality.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  mansions  is  Killballyown,  the 
seat  of  D'Courcy  O'Grady,  Esq.,  adjoining  the  pro- 
minent and  fertile  hill  of  Knockaney. — Brufftown  is 
a  sad  segregation  of  poor  and  even  squalid  bouses, 
on  the  Morning-Star  rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from 
Charleville  to  Limerick,  4  miles  north  of  Kilmallock, 
and  1 2  south  by  east  of  Limerick.  Its  church  is  neat, 
and  its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  capacious.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  mentioned  in  the  Pacata 
Hibernia.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before  Ascen- 
sion, July  23,  Oct.  18,  and  Nov.  28.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Kilmallock  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  9,506;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £121  8s  .  expended  £129  IOj. 
9.^(1,  and  administered  to  2,()21  patients.  Area  of 
the  town,  00  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831.  1,772;  in  1841, 

1 ,398.     Houses  228 Bruff  parish  is  a  vicarape,  and 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £G0  ;  glebe,  £25  16s.  lid.  Gross 
income.  £\\S  2s.  lid. ;  nett,  £64  13s.  l!d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £120,  and  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  The  church 
was  originally  built  by  the  Hartstonge  family  as  a 
chapol-of  ease,  and  was  presented  by  them  to  the 
pHri>h.  Sittings  250  ;  attendance  80.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrang-ement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Grange  and  Glenogra.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  110,  and  the  Reman 
Catholics  to  2,944 ;  and  4  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  for  adults,  and  another  was  a  free-school,  sup- 
ported by  £34  a-year  from  the  vicar — had  on  their 
books  197  mules  and  84  females.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools  were  attended  by  respectively  138 
males  and  84  females,  and  were  annually  aided  by  the 
Board,  the  former  with  £12,  and  the  latter  with  £8. 

BRUHENNY.  See  Chcrchtown,  Orrery  and 
Kihnore,  co.  Cork. 

BRUIS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliaro,  4 
miles  west-south-we<>t  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary, 
Wunster  Length,  2}  miles;  breadth,  2J;  area, 
3.(;99  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.350;  in  1841,  1,415. 
Hou-t's  Ui8.  The  surface  nowhere  lies  lower  than 
334  feet  above  sea-level,  and  comprises  a  consider- 
able  trurt  of  lofty  ground,  yet  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  land.     Slievenamuck,   whose  summit 


has  an  altitude  of  1,215  feet,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
ern boundary.  The  Tipperary  river  rises  in  the 
interior,  and  flows  along  the  west  and  the  north. 

Mount- Bruis  is  the  only  ^mesne Bruis  is  a  rectorv, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lattin  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

BRUMBRUSNA.    See  Banbrusna. 

BRUREE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baron j  of  Ooth- 
ma,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  Connello,  eo.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  The  Connello  section  contains  the 
villages  of  Bruree  and  Rockhill.  Length,  3^ 
miles ;  breadth,  2).  Area  of  the  Coshma  section, 
2,210  acres;  of  the  Connello  section,  6,685.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831, 4,364 ;  in  1841, 3,804.  Houses 
672.  Pop.  of  the  Coshma  section,  in  1831,  638;  in 
1841.  566.  Houses  76.  Pop.  of  the  rur.l  districU 
of  the  Connello  section,  in  184! .  2.216.  Houses  306. 
The  Coshma  section,  consisting  of  10  townlands,  wuM 
formerly  in  Small  County,  but  was  transferred  to 
Coshma  by  authority  of  the  act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
The  parochial  surface  is  drained  northward  by  the 
Maig;  and  consists  in  general  of  excellent  land. 
Near  the  village,  though  not  all  in  the  parish,  are 
the  mansions  of  Rockfield,  Ballyteigue,  Cooleen,  and 
Hardingrove.  The  village  of  Bruree  is  situated  3^ 
miles  north-west  of  Kilmallock.  Area,  19  acres. 
Pop,  in  1831,  451;  in  1841,  703.  Houses  132. 
The  Irish  bards  held  here  their  half-yearly  assem- 
blies;  and,  according  to  O'Halloran,  discontinued 
them  so  late  as  1746.  A  dispensary  in  the  vilUge  is 
within  the  Kilmallock  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  population  of  7*050 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£143  19.S.,  expended  £187  2s.  84d.,  and  made  2,926 
dispensations  of  medicine.     Fairs  are  held  on  May 

9,  June  25,  Sept.  14,  and  Nov.  25 Bruree  parish 

is  a  vicarage  and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £200  Is.  4d. ; 
glebe,  £45.  Gross  income,  £248  lis.  4d. ;  nett, 
£225  14s.  8id.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Limerick.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £400,  and  are 
appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Limerick.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £739 
9s.  2|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
80;  attendance,  between  60  and  70.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  respectively  800 
and  750 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, are  united  to  the  chapel  of  ColemanswelL 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72,  and  the 
Roman  Catholies  to  4,181 ;  a  free-school  supported 
by  the  vicar,  and  2  hedge-schools,  had  on  their  books 
1*22  boys  and  68  girls ;  and  5  other  hedge-schools 
existed,  but  made  no  returns  of  their  attendance. 

BRUSNA.     See  Broska. 

BRYANSPORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  KU- 
coo,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
stands  2  miles  south  of  Castlewellan,  and  about  the 
same  distance  west  of  Newcastle.  Though  a  small, 
it  is  a  pretty  village ;  and  it  stands  amidst  composi- 
tions of  beauty,  romance,  and  grandeur  in  landscape, 
inferior  to  few  in  Ireland.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
noble  and  brilliant  deaiesne  of  Tolltmorx,  the 
surprising  eoast-seenes  adjacent  to  Newcastle, 
and  many  of  the  roost  interesting  features  of  the 
mountains  of  Moorne  :  see  these  articles,  and  see 
also  Sliete  Donard  and  Dundrdm.  The  *  Guide 
through  Ireland'  informs  us,  that  *'tbe  traveller, 
anxious  to  know  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country, 
will  find  comfortable  accommodation  at  the  iims  of 
Bryansford,  Newcastle,  or  Dundrum,  which  are 
about  3  miles  from  each  other."  The  Bryansford 
rivulet  tumbles,  leaps,  and  makes  grand  falls  alonf 
a  channel  of  rocks  and  precipices,  and  leads  out  to  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  coast  and  sea.  The  village 
gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish.    Bee  KjL- 
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COO.    Fairs  are  held  on  Ascenuon-day  and  June  3. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  185;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

BUCHOLLA.     See  Bohola. 

BUINAHA,  a  cape  in  the  barony  of  Morisk,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  screens  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Clew  bay,  and  is  situated  2|  miles  south- 
east of  Clare  Island. 

BULDOYLE.     See  Baldoyl*. 

BULGADINE,  a  quondam  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Small  County,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cosh- 
lea,  CO.  Limerick,  Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,152. 
Houses  161.  Pop.  of  the  Coshlea  section,  in  1831, 
1,137.  Houses  159.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kilmallock ;  lies  2  or  3  miles  north- 
east of  the  latter  town,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
Bulgadine  Hall.  It  seems  at  no  modern  period  to 
have  been  tieated  as  an  ecclesiastical  parish  ;  and  it 
has  recently  been  distributed,  as  to  even  civil  mat- 
ters, among  the  parishes  which  adjoin  it. 

BULL,  an  islet  2^  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island, 
barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  one  of  the 
group  fancifully  and  severally  called  the  Bull,  the 
Cow,  the  Calf,  and  the  Cat. 

BULL,  a  rock  or  rocky  islet  off  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Rathlin,  barony  of  Carey,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster. 

BULL,  a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Dingle  Harbour,  north  side  of  Dingle  bay, 
barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 

BULL  AN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  that  part 
of  AchiU  Sound  which  lies  between  TuUoghaan  bay 
and  Inishegil  island,  barony  of  £rris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught. 

BULLANE.     See  Ballane. 

BULLOCK,  or  Tullow,*  a  quondam  parish, 
within  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Monkstown,  and 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  half-barony  of  Eathdown, 
6^  miles  south-east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  3,331  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,385.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay,  imme- 
diately east  of  Kingstown;  and  partakes  of  the 
beauty,  culture,  and  mansion-adornment  which  dis- 
tinguish the  greater  part  of  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  road  from  Dublin  to  Bray  traverses 
the  interior.  The  village  of  Bullock  is  a  fishing- 
station,  and  has  a  small  quay,  erected  by  the  Ballast 
Board.  Its  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  has  12 
feet  ri.«te  of  tide.  A  castle  of  considerable  size  at 
the  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
Fagan  of  Feltrim.  The  building  is  an  oblong  struc- 
ture, harsh  in  outline,  and  perforated  with  but  few 
windows ;  but  it  is  relieved  in  aspect  by  an  orna- 
mental parapet,  which  ascends  pyramidally  at  several 
centres  and  angles.  A  rocking-stone  formerly  stood 
near  the  village,  and  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
artificially  adjusted  in  its  curious  position.  Area  of 
the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  872.  Houses 
157. — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  or  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Monkstown,  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  See  Monkstown.  The  tithes  belong- 
ing to  the  incumbent  are  compounded  for  £97  Os., 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  for  £194  12s. ;  and  the  latter 
are  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's-church 
cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Cabin- 
teely  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kingstown,  and  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of 
Bray.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  213 
Churchmen,  17  Protestant  dissenters  not  Presby- 
terians, and  1,156  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily 
ichools  in  Clonkeen  and  Cabinteely,  the  former  of 


*  The  name  Bullock  is  Bomctimes  written  Bullog  and 
Blyokc,  and  Tullow  lometiniet  Tully. 


which  was  tided  with  private  subscriptioni,  had  on 
their  books  62  boys  and  52  girls. 

BUMBOHALL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bal. 
linure,  barony  of  Talbotstown,  co.  Wioklow,  Lein- 
ster. A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  here  is  a  neat 
structure.     Pop.,  in  1831,  81. 

BUMBRUSNA.     See  Banbrusna. 

BUM  LIN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Strokestown  :  which 
see.  Length,  5|  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area,  6,582 acres, 
1  rood,  12  perches,— of  which  20  acres,  36  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,912;  in  1841,  5,257. 
Houses  898.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3,365;  in  1841,  3.754.  Houses  668.  Slievebawa 
mountain  extends  within  the  southern  boundary;  and 
at  its  north  base  is  the  mansion  of  Castlenod.  The 
best  land  lets  for  £3  per  plantation  acre ;  the  second- 
rate  for  £2 ;  and  the  third-rate  for  15s This  parish 

is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  £lphin.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £164  Os.  3d.;  glebe,  £31  10s.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £121  3s.  5d. ; 
and  £\Q0  3s.  5d.  of  them  belong  to  a  la^-impro* 
priator,  and  £21  to  the  prebend  of  Kilgoghhn.  The 
vicarages  of  Bumlin,  Lissonuffy,  and  Kiltrustan,  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Bumlin ;  and  the  rectories  of 
Lissonuffy  and  Kiltrustan,  with  part  of  the  rectory 
of  Bumlin,  constitute  the  prebend  of  Rilgoghlin. 
See  LiasoNUPFT  and  Kiltrustan.  Length  of  the 
benefice,  9  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831 ,  13,059. 
Gross  income,  £555  48.  7d. ;  nett,  £480  I9s.  lid. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£69  4s.  7|d.  The  church  was  built,  in  1819,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £2,492  6s.  l|d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  600;  attendance 
100.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  atten- 
dance  of  respectively  1,600,  1,000,  700,  and  500.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  233, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,981 ;  the  ProtestanU 
of  the  union  to  246,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
13,595;  7  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  117  bovs  and  87  girls ;  and  17  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  538  boys  and  301  girls. 

BUNATRAGHER.     See  Dunfbbnt. 

BUNCRANA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Lower  Fahan,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  11  miles  north-north- 
west of  Londonderry,  80  north-west  of  Belfast,  and 
124  north-north-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  neatly 
edificed  town,  and  has  a  handsome  church  with  a 
spire,  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  good 
sessions-house,  and  a  barrack  for  a  company  or  in- 
fantry. The  town  is  a  considerable  resort  for  tea* 
bathing ;  and  has  a  market  of  noticeable  value  for  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country  with  general  roer- 
chanaise,  and  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  Castle  and  Mill  rivulets,  which  here 
&11  into  Lough  Swilly,  possess  a  considerable  water- 
power,  and  are  subordinated  to  the  driving  of  ma- 
chinery in  flour  and  corn  mills.  The  creek  of  the 
Mill  rivulet  is  narrow  and  winding ;  that  of  the  Cas- 
tle rivulet  is  more  capacious ;  but  both  have  bars  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  in  north-west  gales ;  and  they 
cannot,  at  any  moderate  expense,  be  converted  into 
sheltered  or  tolerable  harbours  for  even  fishing- 
boats.  Tet  the  town  figures  noticeably  as  a  fishing- 
station  ;  it  had,  a  few  years  ago,  8  bcAts  employed 
wholly  in  trawling;  and  it  is  much  frequented  by 
the  boats  of  ships  of  war  that  visit  Lough  Siivilly, 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Carndonagh  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  42,2H90  acre% 
with  11,050  inhabitants:  and,  in  1839,  it  received 
£135  16s.,  expended  £138  8s.,  and  administered  to 
2,203  patients.    Fairs  are  held  on  Biay  9  and  Jolj 
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27.  Adjacent  to  the  town  stands  Buncrana  Castle, 
built  by  the  O'DonneU,  the  ancient  toparchs  of 
Donegal,  restored  in  1717  hy  Sir  J.  Vaughan,  and 
now  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Todd.  "  The  vicinity  is  highly 
interesting;  in  front,  the  magnificent  estuary  oif 
Lough  Swilly;  behind,  the  mountains  of  Inishowen, 
among  which,  Slieve  Snaught,  the  highest  in  the 
range,  rises  to  a  height  of  2,019  feet"  Area  of  the 
town,  48  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,059 ;  in  1841,  961. 
Houses  176.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 44 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  99 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  50.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  1 1  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
95 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  68 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  19.     See  Fahah. 

BUNDARRA,  Bunditrra,  or  Bundorragha,  a 
fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilgeever,  barony  of 
Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  at  the 
embouchure  of  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Killery  Harbour,  about  3  miles  above 
its  north-western  headland;  and  has  been  wholly 
built  within  the  last  20  years.  A  wharf  152  feet 
long,  and  a  jetty  75  feet,  were  completed,  in  1825, 
at  the  cost  of  £593  7^.  4d..  defrayed  jointly  by  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  Fishery  Board ;  and  they 
have  greatly  promoted  the  fishery  in  the  vicinity,  and 
increased  the  number  of  boats  employed.  A  stair  at 
the  end  is  accessible  by  boats  at  low  water ;  and  the 
quay  admits  any  coasting  vessel  to  load  or  discharge. 
The  harbour  is  covered  outside  from  Killery  bav  by 
a  point  of  land;  and  within,  in  the  mouth  of'^the 
river,  is  a  natural  dock  well  suited  for  hiying  up 
craft  in  winter.  A  new  road  leads  through  the 
mountains  and  along  a  remarkably  rocky  precipice, 
toward  Westport ;  and,  being  sufficiently  level  for 
carriiiges,  has  occasioned  the  village  to  be  much  fre- 
quented during  the  prime  fishing  season.  A  bridge 
was  constructed  several  years  ago  across  the  Bun- 
darra  rivulet  In  the  vicinity  is  a  romantic  fishing 
lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  See  Delphi.  Area  of 
the  village,  6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  1 15.    Houses  22. 

BUNDORAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
mac-iaint,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  jsituated  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
barony,  and  county,  and  province,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Donegal  bay,  4  miles  south-west  of  Bally- 
fihannon.  The  village  overlooks  an  extensive  beach, 
is  well  situated  for  bathing  and  promenading,  and 
has  more  celebrity,  as  a  watering-place,  than  any 
other  town  or  village  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
north-west  coast.  Within  it  are  a  amall  comfortable 
inn  and  several  lodging  houses  ;  and  around  it  are  t 
number  of  neat  summer  villas.  A  spacious  natural 
archway  occurs  in  the  secondary  limestone  of  the 
bold  coast,  and  is  called  the  Fairv-Bridge.  The 
salmon  fishery,  of  a  rivulet  which  is  6  miles  long, 
and  enters  Donegal  bav  at  the  village,  is  said  to  be 
good.  Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
209.     Hou«ie*  45.     See  next  article. 

BUNDROES,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ilo-'-'inver.  barony  of  Rossclogher,  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  about  a  mile  west-south-west 
of  Buruloran.  on  the  south  side  of  Donegal  bay,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bundroes  river:  see  next 
urtirle.  It  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a 
good  salmon  fishery,  and  employs  a  few  yawls.  The 
ro;ist  all  adjacent  and  past  Bundoran  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  blutf  of  conglomerate  rock,  with  a  rough 
skare  along  the  foot ;  and  is  so  exj>osed  to  the  whole 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  be  maccessible  to  anv 
craft.  Yet  the  estuary  of  the  Bundroes,  though 
small  and  shallow,  is  covered  by  a  rocky  point  which 
runs  northward  from  Col.  Caulfield*8  lodge,  and 
n;ight,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  be  rendered 
a  tolerably  good  dry  harbour  for  both  Bundroes  and 


Bundoran.  A  new  road  connects  this  plaee  with 
Manor-Hamilton,  Carrick-on- Shannon,  and  Dmmsna, 
and  lays  open  to  it  the  mineral  fields  of  Glen- 
mead  and  Lough  Allen ;  and  canal  cuts  have  beoi 
recommended  from  Bundroes  to  Lough  Melvin,  and 
thence  to  Lough  Erne,  so  as  to  open  connection 
with  all  the  ramified  interior  navigation  of  Ulster. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BUNDROES  (The),  a  river  on  the  boundarr 
between  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught,  and  co.  Donegal^ 
Ulster.  It  issues  from  Lough  Melvin,  and  has  a 
course  of  between  3  and  4  miles  north -westward  to 
the  sea  at  Bundroes  village ;  but  it  includes  the 
volume  of  the  Glen,  Ballagh,  and  Garrison  rivulets, 
which  flow  into  Lough  Melvin. 

BUNDUFF,  a  rivulet  and  a  village  hi  the  barony 
of  Carbury,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  rivulet 
has  but  small  length  of  course,  and  flows  on  tha 
east  border  of  the  county  northward  to  Donegal 
bay.  A  salmon  fishery  in  the  rivulet  belongs  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Col.  Barton,  and  formerly  pro- 
duced 10  tons  a- year,  but  does  not  now  produoe 
more  than  one  ton.  The  village  stands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  4  miles  west-south-wett  of 
Bundoran. 

BUNDURRA.     See  Bundarra. 

BUNGOSTEEN  (The),  a  streamlet  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  flowa 
southward  to  Killybegs  bay,  and  meets  the  tide- 
water at  Carricknagore. 

BUNLAHY.     See  Bonlaht. 

BUNMAHON.     See  Bonmahoic. 

BUNN  AHINDLEY,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  baronies  of  Brawney  and  Clonlonan,  co.  Wett- 
meath,  Leinster.  It  lies  dose  upon  the  Shannon ;  com- 
mences about  }  of  a  mile  from  Athlone,  and  extends 
nearly  If  mile  southward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  }  of  a  mile.  The  surface  gradually  descenda 
to  the  river,  and,  along  the  west  side,  is  between  IS 
and  38  feet  above  the  river's  level ;  and  the  borings 
are  from  23  to  32  feet  deep.  The  official  report 
upon  the  bog,  so  long  ago  as  1812,  says,  "  A  con- 
siderable tract  near  the  town  has  by  dep^rees  been 
reclaimed.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  Down 
survey,  this  bog  contained  1,173  acres;  it  is  at 
present  666  acres ;  a  great  extent  of  the  red  Im^ 
oas  been  improved.** 

BUNNAHONE  (The),  a  small  but  romantically 
situated  lake,  in  the  barony  of  Magheraboy,  co.  Fer- 
managh, Ulster.  This  and  the  loughlet  Carrick,  of 
kindred  appearance,  are  the  sources  of  the  river 
Sillies.  Both  lie  a  little  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Church-hill. 

BUNNANIMMA.     See  Criete. 

BUNN  AWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Glanerought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,157.  Houses  196.  It  forms  part  of  the  wild 
alpine  region  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Cork ;  and 
would  be  bisected  by  a  straight  bne  drawn  from  tha 
head  of  the  Kenmare  estuary  to  the  head  of  Bantij 
bav.  It  is  not  known  as  a  parish  in  the  ecdesiasti- 
caf  divisions ;  yet  is  included  in  the  benefice  af  Ril- 
easkin  and  dio.  of  Ross.  See  KiLCASuif.  Tbo 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Kilcaskin  and  GlengariflU 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

BUNOWEN,  CO.  Westmeatb.     See  Bbnowsn. 

BUNOWEN,  a  smaU  viUage  in  the  district  of 
Joyce-Country,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  Killery  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
rivulet,  which  forms  a  kind  of  natural  harbour.  A 
rocky  bridle  road  leads  hence  along  the  shore,  and 
across  a  mountain  pass  to  the  inlet  of  Salnick  or 
Little  Killery. 
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BITNOWEN,  a  nnall  bay  in  the  district  of  Cun- 
nemara,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  7 
miles  west-north-west  of  the  entrance  of  Roundstone 
bay,  and  indents  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  in  Slime  Head  It  affords  good 
anchorage,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  with  2(  fathoms 
of  water,  in  south-west  winds ;  and  some  rocks  in 
the  offing  materially  shelter  it,  but  cannot  safely  be 
passed  by  a  stranger,  unless  he  attend  minutely  to 
the  charts.  In  the  vicinity  is  Bunowen-house,  the 
seat  of  G.  O'Neille,  Esq.  Jhe  circumjacent  country 
18  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
parts  of  Cunnemara. 

BUNRATTY  (Lower  and  Upper),  two  bar- 
onies in  CO.  Clare,  Munster.  The  district  extends 
north  and  south,  in  a  belt  16^  miles  long,  and  from 
3^  to  7  broad,  from  side  to  side  of  the  county ;  yet 
over  from  2^  to  4A  miles  at  its  south  end,  it  expands 
to  a  breadth  of  13}  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  co.  Galway;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony 
of  Tullagh  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river  and  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  which  divide  it  from  co.  Limerick ; 
and  on  the  west,  b^  the  baronies  of  Clonderalaw 
Islands,  and  Inchiqum.  A  tributary  of  the  Fergus, 
the  Fergus  itself,  the  Shannon,  and  the  Ougarnee, 
unitedly  penin^ulate  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
area.  Much  of  the  surface  is  rocky,  yet  not  unpro- 
ductive ;  for  it  produces  very  luxuriant  herbage 
among  the  rocks,  and  grazes  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  barony  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
namara,  and  was  called  Dangan-i-vigin.  Pop.,  in 
I83I,  35,816.  Houses  5,440.  By  authority  of  the 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV'.,  the  parishes  of  Kilmurry 
and  Kilfinaghty,  with  the  exception  of  the  townland 
of  South  Bunnabia  in  the  latter,  were  transferred  to 
Lower  Bunratty  from  Upper  Tulla. — Lower  Bunratty 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Killelly,  St.  Munchins, 
and  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  whole  of'^the  parishes  of 
Bunratty,  ClonWhan,  Drumline,  Feenagh,  Kilconry, 
Kilfenaghta,  Kilnntman,  Rilmaleery,  Kilmurry,  and 
Tomfinlough.  Its  chief  towns  or  villages  are 
Newmarket-on- Fergus  and  Six-mile-Bridge.  Area. 
69,083  acres;  of  which  11,623  acres  are  tideway. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  23,535.  Houses  3,605.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,896;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  553 ;  in  other  pursuits,  467.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,670 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,277 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,288.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,490;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,766; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7*041. — Upper 
Bunratty  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
riooney,  Doora,  Inchicronan,  Kilraghtis,  Quin,  and 
Templemaley.  Its  chief  villages  are  Quin  and 
Crusheen.  Area,  53,844  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
18,370.  Houses  2,916.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,662;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
277 ;  in  other  pursuits,  119.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,910;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1 ,280 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  3,783.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,065  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,453 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  5«554. 

BUNRATTY,  a  parish,  conteining  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co. 
Clare,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  2|  miles; 
breadth,  2^  ;  area,  2,754  acres,  2  roods,  29  perches, 
— of  which  7  acres,  17  perches,  are  tideway  of  the 
Ougarnee  river.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,300;  in  1841, 
1,320.  Houses  207.  The  surface  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Ougarnee,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Shannon.  The  land  is  prevailinglv  prime;  and  a 
pendicle  which  surrounds  the  old  church  is  pointed 


out  as  the  richest  in  a  large  circumjacent  district. 
Among  the  seats  are  Cloverhill,  Clonroeny,  and 
Woodpark.  The  road  from  Limerick  to  Eniiis 
crosses  the  Ougarnee  on  a  stone-bridge  of  one  arch, 
traverses  the  interior  of  the  parbh,  and  is  over« 
looked  by  Bunratty-castle,  and  the  mansions  of  Fir- 
grove  and  Clonmoney.  The  castle  and  village  stand 
on  the  Ougarnee,  a  little  above  its  debouch  into  the 
Shannon,  and  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Six-mile- 
Bridge.  The  population  of  the  village  is  not  separ- 
ately returned.  The  castle  appears,  from  whal 
remains  of  both  the  original  structure  and  subse- 
quent additions,  to  have  been  a  strong  square  pile  of 
nnassive  architecture,  similar  to  many  edifices  of  its 
class  ;  yet,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  stands,  it  is 
the  most  perfect  and  remarkable  of  all  the  old  castel- 
lated houses  in  the  county.  Mucegros,  one  of  the 
three  Anglo-Normans  among  whom  the  territory  of 
Thomond  was  partitioned  after  the  Conquest  of  Ire- 
land, obtained  about  the  year  1250  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  market  and  fair  at  Bunratty,  and.  in  1277* 
built  the  castle ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  he  surrendered 
his  possessions  to  King  Edward.  Richard  de  Clare, 
who  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of  all  Thomond, 
made  the  castle  his  principal  residence:  in  1305,  he 
successfully  resisted  a  besiegement  of  it  by  the  native 
Irish;  in  1311,  he  repelled  beneath  its  walls  an  in- 
vasion of  Richard  Burke,  the  '  red'  Earl  of  Ulster, 
slew  many  of  his  followers,  and  made  himself  and 
Lord  William  Burke  prisoners ;  but,  though  now 
victorious,  he  speedily  afterwards  was  slain.  In 
1314,  the  native  Irish,  emboldened  by  his  death, 
attacked  the  English  settlers,  drove  them  from  their 
possessions,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Bunratty  to  the 
ground.  The  castle  held  out  for  some  time,  but, 
in  1332,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The  edifice  was 
afterwards  restored ;  became  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond;  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  17tb 
century.  In  1642,  it  was  closely  besieged  while  the 
Earl  of  Thomond  was  within  its  walls ;  in  1649,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell ;  and,  in  1653,  it 
was,  for  some  time,  the  residence  of  General  Lud- 
low. Its  walls  exhibit  indentations  and  shatteringi 
from  cannon-shot ;  and  several  balU  hav3  been  founid 
around  it,  one  of  which  weighed  39  pounds.  The 
castle  is  now  used  as  a  police  barrack.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  demesne  of  Thomas  Studdert,  Esq — Bunratty 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kkl- 
FiNAGHTT  [which  scc],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  j^50,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £100 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the 
Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  bat 
an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cathelie 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Tomfinlough  and  Kilconry.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU 
amounted  to  55,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,340; 
a  free-school  wns  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
incumbent ;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  55 
boys  and  14  giris.  In  1840,  the  National  Beard 
granted  £250  toward  the  erection  of  a  male  scboa 
and  a  female  school  at  Clonmoney. 

BUNREE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  efSligo 
and  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Slievedamh  mountains,  in  the  barony  of  Leney, 
and  runs  across  wings  of  co.  Mayo  and  the  barony  ot 
Tyreragh,  to  the  Moy  at  Ardnaree.  Its  direction 
is  westward ;  its  length  of  course  is  about  8  miles ; 
its  bulk  is  coraparately  voluminous ;  and  its  scenery 
IS  picturesque. 

BUNREE,  a  village  on  the  above  rivulet,  and  ia 
the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  ea 
Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  ISil, 
197.     Houses  39. 

BUOLICK,a  parish  in  the  barony  of  SlieTCtrdagh^ 
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7  miles  east  by  south  of  Thurles,  ca  Tipperary, 
Muii^ter.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  2|;  area, 
7.110  acre<^.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2.271 ;  in  1841,  2,660. 
Hou-es  416.  Some  of  the  land  is  good;  but  much 
h  hilly  and  light;  and  a  portion  is  bog.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  is  mined.  The  seats 
are  Littlefield  and  Pastorviiie,  and  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  a  ruined  church  and  3  castles.  The 
remotest  of  the  three  headstreams  of  the  King's 
river  rises  in  the  interior.  The  portion  of  bog 
within  the  limits  is  continuous  with  bogs  of  other 
denominations,  and  forms  with  them  a  morass  of 
7,937  Enpliijh  acres  in  area.  The  other  denomi- 
nations  are  Baurerihle,  Clounourha,  Pointstown, 
GlinK6old,  Lanespark,  Littleton,  Baflydavid,  Nooar, 
Derryhogan.  and  Leigh.  The  morass  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  road  leading  from  Urlingford  to 
Littleton;  on  the  east,  by  Gortnaboo  and  Buolick ; 
on  the  south,  by  New  Birmingham;  and  on  the 
west,  by  Ballydavid  and  the  Littleton  river.  Its 
highest  and  lowest  points  lie  respectively  419  and 
377  feet  above  sea-level;  it  is  all  red  bog;  and, 
except  at  the  summits,  it  is  tolerably  firm.  Ei^ti- 
mated  co-^t  of  reclamation,  £12,577  12s.  7d.  — Buo- 
lick parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
DrRRisLEiGH  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  compoMtion.  £420.  Though  held  by  the 
treasurer  of  Ca>hel  cathedral,  the  rectory  does  not 
form  pnrt  of  the  corps  of  the  treasurership.  The 
K  email  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  between 
800  and  900;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilcooley. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,345  ;  and  3  National  schools — 
eacli  aided  with  £8  from  the  Board,  and  some 
ad  vantages  from  subscription — had  on  their  books 
ISO  boys  and  99  girls. 

BUR.     See  Ballthalbert. 

BTRABOLA.     See  Binabola. 

BURFORD-B  ANK,  a  sand  bank  at  the  entrance 
to  Dublin  bay.  Leinster.  It  has  its  name  firom 
the  circumstance  that  the  Burford  man-of-war  was 
wrecked  upon  it.  A  buoy  at  its  north  end  is 
chequered  black  and  white,  and  one  at  its  south  end 
is  chequered  red  and  black  ;  the  former  floats  in  4i, 
and  the  latter  in  3}  fathoms  at  low  water ;  and  botn 
were  placed  by  the  Ballast  Board  in  1829. 

BURGAGE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Talbotstown,  Ij  mile  south-south-west  of  Blessing- 
ton,  CO.  Wicklow.  Leinster.  Length,  south-south- 
westward,  2^  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  1,876  acres, 
3  roods,  16  perches, — of  which  35  acres,  1  rood,  22 
perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  495;  in  1841, 
506.  Houses  74.  The  Liffey  flows  along  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  takes  leave  at  a  surface- 
elevation  of  552  feet.  About  one-third  of  the  paro- 
chial surface  is  occupied  with  the  demesnes  of  Russ- 
borough,  Russelstown,  and  Burgagerooyle.  The 
road  from  Bleshington  to  Baltinglass  passes  through 

the  interior This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  included 

in  the  parish  of  Blessington:  which  see. 

BURGESS,  or  Burgehsbeg,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  5^  miles  south>west  by 
south  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
3>  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  4,960  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,570:  in  1841.  2.782.  Houses  468.  The 
>urface  comprises  a  small  portion  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain, but  consists  principally  of  good  arable  land ; 
and  it  lies  between  the  Shannon,  and  the  Keeper 
and  Silver  mine  mountains,  and  is  traversed  south- 
ward by  the  roads  from  Nenagh  to  O'Brien's- Bridge 
iiiid  Limerick.  The  principal  part  of  the  demesne 
of  Kilcoleman  is  situated  in  the  north.  The  Kil- 
ina<>tulla  rivulet  effects  the  chief  drainage,  and 
takes  leave  at  a  surface-level  of  165  feet  above 


the  sea. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  tb« 
benefice  of  Castletown- Arra  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Rillaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £276  1 8s. 
5id. ;  glebe,  £9  9s.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Youghal-Arra.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  36,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,724 ; 
and  3  pa^  daily  schooU  had  on  their  books  155  boys 
and  88  girls. 

BURKSTOWN,  a  Tillage  in  the  barony  of  SheU 
bourne,  4  miles  north-east  of  Ballyhack,  co.  Wex« 
ford,  Leinster. 

BURNCUURCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shil- 
lelogher,  44  miles  south-south-west  of  Kilkenny,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  westward,  3^  miles ; 
breadth,  1 1 ;  area,  3,363  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  977.  Houses  170.  The  territorial 
arrangements,  previous  to  the  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries bv  the  Ordnance  survey,  assigned  to  this 
parish  a  large  area  in  Shillelogher,  and  also  a  district 
in  Galmoy.  Pop.>  in  1831,  of  the  whole,  1,450;  of 
the  Shillelogher  section,  1,184;  of  the  Galmoy  sec- 
tion, 266.  The  land  is  all  profiUble,  and  chiefly  in 
tillage.  The  road  from  Kilkenny  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir  traverses  the  interior;  and  is  intersected  by 
a  crosf-road  from  Ben  net's -Bridge.  Farmly,  the 
seat  of  R.  Flood,  Esq.,  stands  near  the  ruins  of 
the  old  parish  church  ;  and  the  only  other  noticeable 
seat  is  Bally  mack.  The  hamlets  are  Bumchurch, 
Ballymack,  Knockham,  and  Bully.  Fairs  are  held 
at  Barnchurch  on  Julv  25  and  Oct  18.--Tbia 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The  vi- 
carial and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £160  6s.  3d. ;  and  the  hitter  are  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin. 
The  benefice  of  Burnchurch  consists  of  more  deno- 
minations, and  is  more  perplexing  in  both  its  topo- 
graphy and  its  statistics,  than  probably  any  other  in 
Ireland.  The  Fourth  Report  on  Ecclesiastiod 
Revenues  and  Patronage,  states  it  to  consist  of  the 
vicarages  of  Burnchurch  and  Danesfort,  the  imi>ro- 
priate  cures  of  Kilfera  and  Pleberstown,  and  the 
rectories  of  Jerpoint-West,  Ballvlinch,  Grangelegan, 
Dunbella,  Kilreegrange,  Blacknew,  Mollgrange, 
Blackrath,  Orangelovan,  and  Rathbin ;  and  the  same 
report  incidentally  mentions,  as  included  in  the  bene- 
fice, the  four  adfiitional  denominations  of  Woollen- 
range,  Ardarra,  Burrismore,  and  Lismatigue.  The 
first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion omits  some  of  the  18  denominations  thus  enumer- 
ated; introduces  the  additional  denominations  of  Gar- 
ran,  Mocktown,  and  Abbey-Jerpoint ;  and  states  that 
in  Abbey-Jerpoint  are  included  Pleberstown,  Ardarra, 
and  Lismatigue.  Tet,  as  the  two  reports  exactly 
coincide  respecting  the  amount  of  population  within 
the  benefice,  the^  must  be  regarded  as  diflfering  only 
respecting  the  dutribution  of  the  territory,  and  the 
adjustment  of  its  topographical  nomencUture.  An- 
other perplexing  circumstance  is,  that  some  of  the 
denonunations  in  the  benefice  have  no  territorial 
existence,  and  that  others  are  variously  called  par- 
bhes,  granges,  and  townlands.  The  limitedness  of 
our  space  will  not  permit  an  attempt  to  unravel 
the  perplexities  of  this  circumstance ;  and  we  shall 
simply  copy  as  it  stands  a  Note  in  the  Report  on 
Revenues  and  Patronage  :  "  Incumbent  reports  that 
he  cannot  state  the  breadth  of  the  union,  or  the 
extent  of  the  several  members  which  comprise  it : 
but  that  Burnchurch,  Danesfort,  and  Kilfera,  are 
contiguous,  and  separated  from  Woollengrange, 
Ballylinch,  Dunbella,  and  West-Jerpoint,  b^  the 
river  Nore ;  that  Grangelegan  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Kilkenny;  that  the  denominations  of  Ardarra  and 
Burrismore,  the  former  near  Waterford,  and  the  latter 
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near  Jolinstown,  forming  part  of  this  union,  are  30 
miles  asunder,  and  not  contiguous  to  any  other  part 
of  the  union  ;  and  that  the  situation  of  Orangelovan, 
Blacknew,  Blackrath,  and  Rathbin,  although  re- 
tained in  incumbent's  titles,  are  unknown  to  him : 
the  denominations  of  Ardarra,  Lismatigue,  Burris- 
more,  and  Pleberstown,  are  townlands,  not  parishes.'* 
Area  of  the  union,  21,703  acres,  14  perches.  Pop., 
in  laSI,  7,96.5.  Gross  income,  £1,807  Ss.  7Jd.  J 
nett,  £1,333  lOs.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crown  and  the 
diocesan  alternately.  A  curate  for  the  union  has  a 
stipend  of  £95 ;  and  three  curates  for  the  occasional 
duties  of  Borrismore,  Ardarra,  and  Jerpoint-West, 
have  stipends  respectively  of  £26,  £10,  and  £5. 
The  church  in  Burnchurch  was  built  in  1810,  by 
means  of  a  parochial  assessment,  and  of  a  loan  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  Ute  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance  60.  There  are  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  in  Danesfort,  and  one  in 
Grangelovan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  52,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,359; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  163,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  7,895;  a  Sunday  chapel  in  the  parish 
bad  an  average  attendance  of  20  children ;  2  daily 
schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  was  a  free-school 
supported  chiefly  b^  the  rector,  had  on  their  books 
90  boys  and  .33  girls;  and  5  daily  schools  in  the 
union  had  229  boys  and  93  girls. 

BURNCOURT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Shan- 
rahan,  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  195. 
Houses  82. 

BURNCRONAN,  a  creek  and  fishing-station,  in 
the  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side,  and  near  the  head  of 
Donegal  bay,  between  Inver  and  Donegal.  The 
harbour  has  18  feet  of  water  at  flood-tide,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  rude  quay,  erected  by  the  fishermen. 

BURREN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Carlow,  Lein- 
•ter.  It  rises  on  the  boundary  between  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Idrone,  5  miles  west  of  Newtown- 
barry;  flows  north-north-westward  6  miles  along 
that  boundary ;  and  then  runs,  partly  northward  but 
chiefly  west-north-westward,  7  miles,  through  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Carlow,  to  the  Barrow  at  the 
town  of  Carlow. 

>  BURREN,  a  maritime -barony  of  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster. It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Gal  way  bay; 
on  the  east,  by  co.  Gkilway  and  the  baronv  of  In- 
chiquin ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  uichiquin 
and  Corcomroe;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  South 
Sound,  which  separates  it  from  the  Arran  Islands. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  15  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  9  miles ; 
and  its  area  is  74,361  acres.  *'  The  general  fea- 
tures of  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Burrin,  are 
altogether  different  from  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  central  portion  of  this  district, 
the  entire  surface  seems  one  unbroken  mass  of  lime- 
stone rock ;  and  the  bare  hills,  iising  from  the  shore 
to  a  great  elevation,  in  regularly  receding  terraced 
flights,  present  a  vast  amphitheatrical  outline.  The 
disjointed  blocks,  composing  the  surface  of  this  im- 
mense concavity,  though  not  deposited  with  all  the 
precision  of  the  trap  rocks,  are  laid  generally  in  hori- 
zontal Unes,  giving  to  the  whole,  at  a  distance,  a 
regular  and  formal  character.  The  more  elevated 
parts  are  destitute  of  herbage,  and  present  to  the 
eye  an  arid,  cold,  and  joyless  waste,  unchanged  by 
either  summer's  sun  or  winter's  cold,  and  but  little 
varied  by  either  light  or  shade."  [Fraser's  Guide.] 
Yet  the  upland  grounds,  though  extremelv  rocky, 
produce  a  short  sweet  herbage  ;  and  annually  nour- 
ish vast  numbers  of  sheep  for  the  great  fair  of  Ballin- 
asloe.    The  west  coast  presents  a  gently  curved 


line  to  the  sea ;  and  the  north  coast  is  intricately  in- 
dented by  the  ramifications  of  BUckhead  bav.  The 
streams  are  all  indigenous  and  inconsiderable.  Re- 
cently formed  and  good  roads  run  firoro  New  Quay 
to  the  boundary  toward  Ennis,  and  from  New  Quay 
bv  Ballyvaughan  to  Liscanor  bay  ;  and  an  improved 
hilly  road  connects  Ballyvaughan  with  Kilfenora. 
Previous  to  these  roads  being  made,  the  barony  was 
little  known.  Cean-gan,  the  earliest  name  of  the 
district,  means  '  the  external  promontory,*  and  was 
corrupted  by  Ptolemy  into  Gan-ganii ;  Hy- Loch- 
Lean,  a  later  name,  signifies  '  the  district  on  the 
waters  of  the  sea  ;*  and  Burren,  the  present  name, 
means  a  distant  part  of  a  country. — This  barony 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Abbey, 
Carron,  Drumcreehy,  Glaninagh,  Kilcomey,  Kilona- 
han,  Rilheny,  Kilmoon,  Noughoval,  Oughtmanagh, 
and  Rathborney;  and  it  contains  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  Abbey,  Burren,  Behagh,  Currenroe,  Bal- 
lyvaughan, Ballyconree,  Ballinacraggy,  Loughrusk, 
Glaninagh,  Murroghkelly,  Murroghtwohy,  Fer- 
moyle,  Noughoval,  Aughnish,  and  Finavara.  Pop., 
in  1831,  10,963;  in  1841,  12,786.  Houses  2,056. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,798;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  225;  in  other  pursuits,  136. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,263;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
346;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,987* 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  raid 
and  write,  528 ;  who  could  read  but  not  Mrrite,  860; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,616. 

BURREN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Abbey,  bar- 
ony of  Burren,  co.  CUire,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north-east  verge  of  the  barony,  and  north 
verge  of  the  countv,  12  miles  from  Gort,  and  111 
from  Dublin.  At  the  head  of  a  bay  in  its  vicinity  is 
New  Quay  [which  see],  and  at  a  brief  distance  in 
the  Gal  way  bay  are  the  Burren  oyster  banks,  fiimous 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  The  village 
has  a  post-office.  Pop.,  in  1831,  147,  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 

BURRIS.     See  Borris. 

BURRISCARRA,  or  Borriscabra,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Carra,  5|  miles  north-west  by  north 
of  Hollymount,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length, 
southward,  5}  miles;  breath,  2i;  area,  5,760 
acres,  1  rood,  30  perches,—of  which  1,408  acres,  8 
roods,  26  perches,  are  in  Lough  Carra,  and  136  acres, 
3  roods,  28  perches,  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,535;  in  1841,  1,681.  Houses  292.  The 
surfisice  lies  round  the  head  and  along  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Carra;  and  consists  principally  of  good 
land.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  the  demesnes  of 
Burriscarra,  Moorhall,  and  Clogher,  the  first  and 
second  richly  wooded;  and  a  little  bevond  the 
east  boundary  is  Towerhill,  the  seat  of  Valentine 
Blake,  Esq.  In  1412,  a  Carmelite  friary  in  the 
parish  was  transferred  by  papal  authority  to  the 
Augustinian  Eremites;  and,  at  the  suppressioo,  it 
possessed  a  quarter  of  land,  with  tithes  valued  at  18a. 
4d. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tiiam. 
Tithe  composition,  i:65.  The  rectories  of  Ban. 
riscarra,  Ballthane,  and  Balltoyie  [see  tiieae 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Burriscarra. 
The  parishes  are  not  mutually  contiguous.  Length, 
9  miles ;  breadth,  8.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,294.  Groat 
income,  £368  14s.  9d. ;  nett,  £345  16s.  4d.  Tlie 
church  is  situated  in  Ballyhane.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  500  to  600 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Ballintob- 
her.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  Burriscanm  were 
all  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Protestants  of  the  anion 
amounted  to  102,  and  the  Roman  CathoUcs  to  9f878j 
a  daily  school  in  Burriscarra  chapel  wai  aided  irftt 
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£2  a-ycar  from  <he  Right  Hon.  D.  Brown,  and  had 
on  its  books  60  boys  and  19  girls ;  and  10  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  419  boys 
and  149  girls. 

BURRISHOOLE,  a  maritime  barony  of  co. 
Mayo,  Coiiiianght.  It  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
western  divi>iou  of  the  county ;  and  is  more  impor- 
taut  than  either  Murrisk  or  Erris.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Blacksod  bay  and  Erris ;  on  the 
north-east,  by  Tyrawley  ;  on  the  east,  by  Carra ; 
on  the  south,  by  Murrisk  and  by  Clew  bay  ;  and  on 
the  west,  l)y  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  cast  to  west,  is  29  miles ;  its  greatest 
hroHclth  is  17  miles;  and  its  area  is  146,991  acres. 
Its  prevailing  physical  character  is  that  of  wild 
moorish  mountain  ;  and  over  much  of  its  extent,  it 
lies  within  what  has  been  termed  "  the  terra  incog- 
nita" of  the  west.  Yet  it  has  a  considerable  aggre- 
gate amount  of  cultivated  ground,  chiefly  reclaimed 
moor  ;  and,  though  nearly  destitute  of  all  the  softer 
graces  of  landscape,  it  presents  to  the  lover  of  grand, 
imposing,  or  savage  scenery,  various  fine  subjects  for 
the  pencil  and  the  muse.  It  comprises  part  of  the 
pirisiies  of  Aghagour,  Ballintobber,  and  Ldandeady, 
aiui  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Achill,  Burrishoole, 
Kilinaclaj^sar,  and  Kilmena.  Its  only  town  is  New- 
port. Pop.,  in  18;3I,  40,142;  in  1841.  39.853. 
Houses  7,114.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 5,844;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,000; 
in  other  pursuits,  441.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  ui^c  who  could  read  and  write,  2,955 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,054 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  12,389.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  785 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,575 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  14,711. 

BURRISHOOLE,  a  maritime  parish,  on  the  main- 
land of  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  contams  the  town  of  Newport  :  which 
see.  Length,  westward,  12  miles;  breadth,  from 
half-a-mile  to  8^  miles;  area,  55,239  acres,  2  roods, 
4  perches, — of  which  1,903  acres,  2  roods,  36 
perches,  are  fresh  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  11,761  ;  in 
1841,  11,942.  Houses  2,116.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  10,526;  in  1841,  10,851.  Houses 
1,9*10.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  islands, 
extends  round  the  north-west  and  north  parts  of 
(.Hew  bay ;  is  drained,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  Bel- 
tra  rivulet ;  possesses  great  natural  beauty  in  the  en- 
virons of  Newport,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  bay : 
but  generally  is  a  high,  rocky  country,  now  consist- 
ing of  boggy,  heath-clad,  or  bare  mountains,  and 
now  of  conoidal  hills  interspersed  with  reclaimed 
hollows,  and  so  grouped  and  dressed  as  to  appear  a 
grey  and  russet  tumulated  wilderness.  See  Clew, 
Newport,  and  Beltra.  The  water  area  consists 
of  26  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches,  in  Lough  Beltra, 
1,036  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches,  in  Lough  Feeagh, 
426  acres,  25  perches,  in  Lough  Furnace,  and  314 
acres,  19  perches,  in  small  lakes.  Lough  Beltra 
protrudes  only  a  very  tiny  portion  of  its  area  within 
the  eastern  boundary  [see  Beltra];  but  Loughs 
Feeagh  and  Furnace  lie  wholly  in  the  interior,  from 
1}  mile  north-west  to  4J  miles  north-north-west  of 
Newport, — they  very  nearly  form  one  lake,  being 
mutually  separated  by  only  a  very  brief  run  of 
stream, — and  they  lie  respectively  14  and  11  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Clew  bay.  The 
principal  mountain-summits,  with  their  respective 
altitudes,  are,  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Mount- 
KHgle,  1,390  feet,— in  the  interior,  Bengorin.  1,912 
ftit, — on  the  north-western  boundary,  Nephin-Beg, 
2,0<)5  tVer, — and  on  the  western  lK>undary,  Glenamo- 
mi,  2,0()9  feet,  Gorranabonna,  2,343  feet,  and  Clag- 
^an,  \;lo{j  feet.  Newport-house,  the  seat  of  Sir 
i. 


Richard  0*Donne1,  Bart.,  one  of  the  chief  proprie- 
tors of  the  barony,  adjoins  Newport,  and  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  ornamenting  of  a  considerable 
district.  Burrishoole  abbey  is  an  ugly  ruin  about  2 
miles  from  Newport.  The  abbey  was  founded  in 
1486,  by  Lord  William  Oughter,  head  of  the  family 
of  Turlow,  for  Dominican  friars. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £308;  glebe,  £58. 
Gross  income,  £366 ;  nett,  £328  8s.  2d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded 
for  £42,  belongs  to  the  prebendaries  of  Faldown 
and  Killybegs.  The  church  was  built  in  1805,  by 
means  of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  350;  at- 
tendance 150.  A  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  and  the 
parish  school-house  occasionally  used  as  a  Presby- 
terian place  of  worship,  have  each  an  attendance 
of  about  00.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of 
Newport  and  Newfleld  are  attended  by  respective- 
ly from  1,500  to  2,000,  and  from  500  to  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  497  Churchmen,  2  Presbyterians,  and 
12,135  Roman  Catholics;  11  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  841  boys  and  347  girls ;  and  3  other 
daily  schools  were  in  operation,  but  produced  no 
lists.  All  the  schools,  except  one,  were  free ;  9 
received  £8  each,  and  one  £12,  from  the  National 
Board ;  3  of  the  National  schools  received  respec- 
tively £14  lOs.,  £3,  and  £1  from  subscription; 
and  one  of  the  other  schools  was  aided  with  £30 
Irish  from  a  bequest  of  the  Rev.  A.  Vesey,  and  £2 
from  the  rector,  one  with  a  graduated  allowance 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £9  from 
the  London  Ladies*  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with 
£10  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society. 

BURRIS-iN-OSSORY.  See  Borris-in-Ossort. 

BCRRISLEIGH.     See  Borrisleigh. 

BURBISNEFARNEY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's  co.,  Leinster,  and  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperarv,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  I.  Area  of  the  King's 
CO.  section,  1,383  acres;  of  the  co.  Tipperary  sec- 
tion, 3,157  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  770; 
in  1841,  1,073.  Houses  163.  Pop.  of  the  King's  co. 
section,  in  1831,  269;  io  1841,  380.  Houses  61. 
The  parish  lies  3  miles  north-west  of  Templemore ; 
and  a  brief  distance  respectively  north-east  of  the 
Devil- Bit  mountains,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  the 
Suir.  It  contains  no  prime  land,  yet  has  no  bog,  aud 
scarcely  any  moor  or  mountain — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  ana  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bournet  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition, 
£184  12s.  3id.  The  church  was  built,  in  1823,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  44d.  from  the  kte  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120 ;  attendance,  about  70. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  79,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  746;  and  a  girls*  parish  day- 
school,  was  aided  with  £3  15s.  a-year  from  the  Lon- 
don Ladies'  Society,  and  £20  from  Mrs.  Pepper,  and 
had  on  its  books  56  girls. 

BURRIS-O-KANE.    See  Borriso-Kane. 

BURRIS-O-LEAGH.     See  Borrii-o-Leaoh. 

BURRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kelts, 
1 )  mile  south-west  of  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-westward,  2^  miles;  breadth,  2^; 
area,  3.094  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  1,027;  in  184!,  796.  Houses  137.  Within 
the  limits  are  the  villages  of  Irishtown,  Scur- 
L0O8T0WK,  and  Spruiovills  :  see  these  articles. 
The  road  from  Kells  to  Clonmellon  runs  southward 
through  the  interior.  The  seats  are  SpringviUe, 
Anchorage,  and  Balrath,— the  last  the  seat  of  C.  A. 

Nicholson,  Esq This  p«u'ish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  Kells,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.    Se« 
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Kells.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  997;  and  2  pay  daily  schools,  at  Scurlogstown 
and  Drumbarrow,  had  on  their  books  104  boys  and 
57  girls. 

BURT,  Bert,  or  Birt,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Length,  north- 
eastward, 7  miles ;  breadth,  from  J  of  a  mile  to  3 
miles  ;  area,  10,072  acres,  2  roods,  26  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,765  ;  in  1841,  3,857.  IIouses639.  It  lies 
along  the  east  side  of  Lough  S willy,  6  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  Londonderry.  The  surface  comprises 
a  large  proportion  of  mountain ;  yet  consists  generally 
of  good  land.  Burt  hill  rises,  conically,  from  the  side 
of  the  Lough,  to  the  height  of  nearly  700  feet ;  and 
is  crowned  by  the  ruin  of  Burt-castle,  one  of  the 
border  fastnesses  of  the  O'Doherty,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  castle  is  a  quadrangular 
structure,  from  4  to  5  feet  thick  in  the  walls,  with 
many  embrasures  for  cannons,  and  perforations  of 
the  merlons  of  blue  purbeck  for  musketry ;  and  up 
the  alternate  angle  rises  a  circular  tower.  The  pile 
is  at  present  42  feet  high  ;  but,  in  1825,  it  was  de- 
prived by  a  thunder-stroke  of  a  turret  18  feet  in 
height.  The  summit  of  the  ruin  commands  a  grand 
and  brilliant  prospect  of  not  less  extent  than  about  50 
miles  by  37 ;  though  the  view,  in  the  direction  of  Lon- 
donderry, is  partially  obscured  by  the  adjacent,  lofty, 
and  interesting  hill  of  Greenan  :  which  see.  Burt- 
house,  the  seat  of  A.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  stands  at  the  base 
of  Burt  hill.  The  principal  hamlets  are  Bridgetown 
and  Lower  Bohullion.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish 
is  within  the  Londonderry  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  13,700  acres,  with  8,908  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1839,  it  received  £115  14s.,  expended  £119 
1 6s.,  and  administered  to  1,442  patients This  par- 
ish is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Gross  income  £92  6s.  8d. ;  nett, 
£68  6s.  8d.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Derry.  See  Tem- 
FLKMoRE.  The  church  is  old ;  and  was  repaired 
about  35  years  ago  by  voluntary  local  contribution. 
Sittings  80 ;  attendance,  60  in  winter,  80  in  summer. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from 
400  to  700,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by  from 
300  to  400 ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Sarochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
luff  and  Inch.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  320  Churchmen,  2,288  Presbyterians,  and  1,443 
Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  185  children  ;  and  4  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  partially  aided  by 
the  dean  of  Derry,  nad  on  their  books  123  boys  and 
34  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools 
at  Burt,  Bonemaine,  Carroreagh,  and  Carrowan ; 
and  aided,  one  of  them  with  £6,  and  each  of  the 
others  with  £4  a-year. 

BURTON,  a  quondam  noble  seat  in  the  vicinity 
of  Churchtown,  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  was  a  residence  of  the  Perceval 
family,  and  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Earl  of 
Egmont  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  forces  of 
James  II.  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  but 
still  exists  as  a  ruin.  Around  it  are  extensive  plan- 
tations, large  orchards,  and  a  noble  park. 

BURTON-PORT,  a  creek  and  fishing  village  in 
the  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Both 
are  situated  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Rutland, 
and  4  miles  north- north-west  of  Dunglo.  The  creek 
has  a  rocky  shore ;  is  quayed  on  one  side ;  has  8  or 
9  feet  water  at  high- water;  and,  besides  being  of 
use  to  the  fishermen,  is  the  ferry-station  to  Rutland. 
The  hamlet  has  a  branch  of  the  Dunglo  dispensary, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  surgeon  of  the  district. 

BUSH,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  co. 
Meatb,  Leinster.     It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dub- 


lin to  Navan,  5  miles  north-north  west  of  Clonee. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BUSH  (The),  a  small  river  of  the  northern  part 
of  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
Slievenory  mountain,  5  miles  west-north- west  of 
Newtownglens ;  runs  about  14  miles  north-westward 
and  westward  to  a  confluence  with  its  principal 
affluent  1^  mile  below  Dervock ;  and  then  runs  4f 
miles  northward,  past  Bushmills,  to  the  sea  at  Port 
Ballintrae.  It  has  the  character  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent to  the  vicinity  of  Dervock  ;  and  it  afterwards 
pursues  its  way  along  a  valley.  Its  tributaries  are 
the  Pound,  the  Gashet,  the  Dervock,  the  Flesk,  and 
the  Well.  It  is  affected  by  the  tide  over  only  about 
200  yards.  Its  fishery  was  granted  by  James  L  to 
the  Antrim  family ;  and,  though  sold  by  them,  is 
still  all  private  property.  As  many  as  250  salmon 
have  been  taken  at  one  time  in  one  chamber  of  the 
weir  at  the  river's  mouth. 

BUSHMILLS,  a  small  market  and  post  town, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Dunluce,  and  barony  of  Lower 
Dunluce,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Billy,  and  barony 
of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Bush,  1^  mile  south  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  6^ 
north-east  of  Coleraine,  and  52  north  by  west  of 
Belfast.  It  is  a  neat  and  improving  place  ;  and  is 
indebted,  as  the  chief  means  of  its  prosperity,  to  the 
exertions  of  Sir  F.  W.  MacNaughten,  Bart.  It 
contains  several  places  of  worship  [See  Billt]  ;  a 
court-house,  a  commodious  hotel  and  posting  estab- 
lishment,*for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  Causeway ;  a 
small  factory  for  spades  and  shovels ;  paper  and  flour 
mills ;  and  a  large  and  well-known  distillery.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Coleraine  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  11,625; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £40  19s.,  expended  £38 
19s.  Id.,  and  administered  to  299  patients.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  28,  June  24,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec. 
12.  Two  public  cars  run  weekly  to  Coleraine. 
Bardyville,  the  modern  mansion  and  improved  de- 
mesne of  Sir  F.  W.  MacNaughten.  Bart.,  adjoins  the 
town  ;  and  various  neat  villas  and  bathing  lodges — 
among  which  is  Seaport,  the  seat  of  J.  Leslie,  Esq. 
— are  sprinkled  athwart  the  environs  and  along  the 
coast.  Area,  42  acres ;  of  which  34  acres  are  in 
Billy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  507;  in  1841,  768.  Houses 
146.  Pop.  of  the  Billy  section,  in  1841,  661. 
Houses  118. 

BUTLER'S  BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Castleterra,  barony  of  Upper  Lought^e,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Annalee  river,  3  miles 
north  by  west  of  Cavan,  on  the  road  thence  to  En- 
niskillen.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  211 ;  in 
1841,217.     Houses  40. 

BUTLERSTOWN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Waterford. 
See  Kilronan. 

BUTTER  WATER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  among  the  Fews  hills, 
and  runs  northward  to  the  Callan,  at  a  point  1| 
mile  above  Armagh. 

BUTTEVANT,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3. 
Area,  11,583  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,548;  in  1841, 
5,042.  Houses  729.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  3,518.  Houses  498.  The  surface  is  drained 
southward  by  the  Awbeg,  and  consists  of  good  lime- 
stone land,  partly  in  tillage  and  partly  in  pasturage. — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dia  of 
Cloyne ;  and  is  united  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
Ballybeg  and  Cahirduggan,  and  the  vicarages  of 
KiLBRONEY  and  Bregogue  [sec  these  articles],  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Buttevant.  Length  of  the 
union,  9  miles;  breadth,  8.     Pop.,  in  1831,  8k485w 
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Gross  income,  £163  168.  4d.;  nett,  £113  10s.  6d. ; 
— but  both  sums  are  exclusive  of  about  £50  re- 
ceived for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  garrison.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  tithes  of  Buttevant  parish,  joint- 
ly with  those  of  Ballybeg,  are  compounded  for  £962 
Tos.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Oliver.  The  church 
of  the  union,  situated  in  Buttevant,  was  built  in 
1826,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,476  ISs.  S^d.,  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  220;  at- 
tendance  120.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
Buttevant  are  attended  by  respectively  from  2,000 
to  3,000,  and  from  300  to  400.  In  1834,  the  Pro. 
testunts  of  the  parish  amounted  to  209,  and  the  Roman 
('atholics  to  5,535 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
282,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,527 ;  and  7  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£30  from  subscription,  £5  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Ladies'  Society,  and  other  advantages  from 
other  quarters — had  on  their  books  267  hoys  and 
128  girls. 

BUTTEVANT,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  river  Awbeg,  and  on  the 
mail-road  from  Limerick  to  Cork,  3^  miles  west  of 
Doneraile,  6  north  of  Mallow,  7J  south  by  east  of 
Charleville,  and  I21|  south-west  by  south  of  Dub- 
lin. Though  now  a  decayed  and  poor  place,  it  was 
formerly  a  town  of  importance  and  opulence,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  governed  by  a  corporation,  and 
rendered  a  scene  of  stir  and  concourse  by  the  pres- 
ence of  opulent  monastic  communities.  The  wrecks 
of  monasteries  and  churches,  which  must  once  have 
imparted  to  its  streets  an  unusual  show  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal splendour,  are  now  moumfullv  intermixed  with 
masses  of  humble  tenements.  The  monastery  for 
Conventual  Franciscans,  founded  by  the  family  of 
Barry,  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1290,  still  ex- 
hibits somewhat  extensive  remains.  A  handsome 
quadrangular  tower,  which  rose  from  its  centre,  and 
formed  its  principal  feature,  fell  about  22  years  ago, 
and  lies  prostrate  in  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  but  the  walls 
of  the  choir  and  nave,  as  well  as  various  subordinate 
pieces  of  masonry,  still  stand,  and  display  man^ 
traces  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture.  A  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  contains  numerous  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  Barrys,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  But- 
lers, and  other  families.  A  crypt — a  very  unusual 
feature  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland 
— occurs  beneath  the  chanccL  Some  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  are  praised  by  Archdall, 
but  appear,  from  the  faint  traces  of  them  which  re- 
main, to  have  had  no  merit.  A  large  heap  of  skulls 
and  hones  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery  are  said  to 
be  tho^e  of  persons  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Knock- 
uinoss  in  1647,  fought  by  the  parliamentarian  army 
under  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  the  Irish  forces  under 
Lord  Taafe.  See  Knockninoss A  little  north- 
west of  the  monastery,  and  within  its  burying- 
ground,  is  a  square  tower,  called  the  tower  of  Cul- 
len,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 
erection  and  retreat  of  an  Earl  of  Desmond,  and 
which  probably  was  u<«cd  as  a  place  of  security  for 
the  goods  and  persons  of  the  monks  in  times  or  vio- 
lence— Near  the  abbey,  in  another  direction,  are 
iiome  unimportant  vestiges  of  a  building,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  nunnery,  but  not  authentically  known 
to  any  dociunent  — Two  churches,  dedicated  re- 
s^pectively  to  St.  Bridget  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
situated  within  one  cemetery,  have  disappeared. 
The  pre'ient  church  is  ornamented  with  a  steeple ; 
and  has,  in  its  interior,  a  long  monumental  inscrip- 
tion to  the  family  of  Watkins  of  Ballymee  and 
Waterpark. 

The  cji<tle  of  Buttevant,  or  Castle-Barry,  is  boldly 
seated  on  a  rock,  cast  of  the  town,  and  overhanging 


the  Awbeg.  Though  occupying  a  good  site,  and 
once  a  defensible  residence,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  either  size  or  strength. 
A  modem  house  was  erected,  within  the  court,  early 
in  last  century;  and  other  changes  have  occurred, 
which  have  destroyed  the  prevailing  appearances  of 
antiquity.  The  castle,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  large, 
modernized,  irregular,  inhabited  edifice,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  and  improved  demesne.  "  A  legend," 
says  Mr.  Croker,  "  relates  that  this  castle  was  tb^ 
chief  residence  of  the  clan  of  Donegan,  who  rejected 
every  offer  of  the  English  to  surrender  it,  and  re- 
pulsed every  attempt  made  to  take  it ;  but  it  was 
ultimately  surprised  and  captured  by  David  de 
Barry,  who  gained  it  through  the  treachery  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  garrison.  De  Barry  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  place,  put  its  sleeping  inmates  to  the 
sword,  and  rewarded  the  perfidy  of  the  betrayer  by 
striking  off  his  head  also."  About  30  years  ago, 
while  the  grounds  of  the  demesne  were  undergoing 
improvement,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  a  little 
below  the  surface,  **  with  the  appearance  of  a  wig 
on  the  skull,  which  mouldered  when  exposed  to  the 
air;  and,  apparently  concealed  in  the  caul,  were 
several  shillings  and  sixpences  of  Elizabeth."  The 
Buttevant  estate  was  purchased  from  Richard,  Earl 
of  Barry  more,  by  the  late  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  of 
Fermoy. 

Buttevant  was  anciently  called  Botham  or  Bothon, 
and,  by  the  Irish,  KilnemuUah,  'the  cell  of  the 
Mullah,'  or,  Awbeg.  Spencer,  in  his  poem  of 
Collin  Clout,  thus  alludes  to  the  old  Irish  name  : — 

"  MuUa,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole  so  hight 
The  Nymph  which  of  that  water-course  ha«  charp^^ 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  down  right 
To  Dutterant,  where,  spreading  furth  at  large, 
It  glveth  name  unto  tliat  ancient  citiie 
Which  KilnemuUah  cleped  is  of  old." 

The  modem  name  is  a  corruption  of  Boutcz-en- 
avant,  *  Push  forward !'  This  is  the  motto  of  the 
Barrymore  family;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
war-cry  of  David  de  Barry  in  his  conflicts  with  the 
MacCarthys.  Buttevant,  though  an  old  town,  con- 
nects itself  with  ancient  history,  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  by  means  of  its  architectural  remains.  Portions 
of  its  walls  can  still  be  traced.  In  15G9,  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  Irish  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1091,  it 
was  burnt  by  the  English.  It  gave  the  title  of  Vis- 
count in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  Barrymore  family. 
All  its  environs,  with  their  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers 
are  rendered  classic  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  Spencer* 
who  resided  and  wrote  his  Fairy  Queen  in  the  vicin- 
ity.     See  KiLCOLEMAN. 

The  town  contains  an  extensive  barrack  for  in- 
fantry. Fairs  are  held  on  March  27>  and  Oct.  14. 
The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Com- 
missioners, passes  within  II  statute  miles  of  the 
town,  at  a  point  whence  travelling  will  be  effected 
in  6  hours  and  55  minutes  to  Dublin.  In  1838,  the 
public  conveyances  were  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  a  car  in  transit  be- 
tween Cork  and  Rathkeale.  A  fever  hospital  and  a 
dispensary  in  the  town  are  within  the  Mallaw  Poor- 
law  union ;  and,  in  1S39-40,  the  former  received 
£130  5s.,  expended  £210  2s.  O^d..  and  had  207 
patients,  and  the  latter  received  £64  lOs.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  3,496  patients.  Area  of  the  town^ 
87  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,536;  in  1841,  1,524. 
Houses  231.  Families  emploved  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 82;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  120;  in  other 
pursuits,  72.      Families   dependant  chiefly  on  pro- 

ferty  and  professions,  17 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour^ 
26;  on  toeir  own  manual  labour^  115;  on 
not  specified,  16w 
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C ABINTEELY,  a  small  village  in  the  parishes  of 
Tully  and  Killiney,  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Diib- 
lin  to  Bray,  6  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Dublin. 
In  its  vicinity  are  Cabinteelv-house,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Byrne,  and  Bronanstown,  the  villa  of  G.  Pim,  Esq. 
Area  of  the  TuU^  section  of  the  village,  2  acres  ;  of 
the  Killiney  section,  3  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
whole,  333 ;  of  the  Tullv  section,  86.  Houses  in 
the  whole,  52;  in  the  Tully  section,  14. 

CABLE  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  barony 
of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  a  brief  way 
off  the  rocky  headland  of  Ring  Point,  and  3^  miles 
south  by  west  of  Youghal. 

CABRA,  a  demesne  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Kingscourt.  co.  Cuvan,  Ulster.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  wooded  and  most  extensive  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit of  country ;  has  in  its  centre  the  romantic  glen 
of  Cabra;  and  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree 
almost  every  natural  element  of  fine  scenery.  Its 
proprietor  is  Col.  Pratt. 

CAD AMSTOWN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  JoHNSTowx :  which  see.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2^ ;  area,  5,033  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,0(>7;  in  1841,  1,180.  Houses  190.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  in  1831,626;  in  1841.  998.  Houses 
158.  The  land  averages  in  value  26s.  per  planta- 
tion acre.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the  west 
border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  279  feet.  The 
Blackwater  rivulet  traces  the  boundary  with  co. 
Meath  ;  and  the  Royal  Canal  passes  across  the  north 
wing.     The  only  mansion  is  Ballina-house ;  and  the 

principal  hamlets  are  Ballina  and  Cadamstown 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Carbery  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare. The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £39 
9^.  7id.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  19s.  3d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
COO ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Numey  and  Bal- 
linadrimna.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
13.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,140;  and  2  daily 
schools  at  Ballina  and  Johnstown— the  former  of 
which  was  aided  with  £13  a-year  from  the  National 
Board — had  on  their  books  126  boys  and  85  girls. 

CAH  A,  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  a  group  of 
lakes,  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  Munster.  The  mountains  extend  10  or 
11  miles  west-south-westward  from  the  Priest's 
Leap  ;  and  separate  the  basin  of  the  Kenmare  river 
from  that  of  Bantry  bay.  The  lakes  are  scattered 
among  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  on  the 
Cork  side,  and  between  3  and  4  miles  north-north- 
west of  Glengariff.  One  of  them  is  decidedly  scenic, 
and  several  are  attractive;  but  the  great  majority 
are  small,  tame  ponds  or  pools.  The  lakes  are  fond- 
ly alleged  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  be  as 
numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  they  make  a 
prominent  figure  in  legendary  story. 

CAHARAGH.     See  Cahirag'h. 

CAHENY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghadowey, 
half-barony  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Area,  8  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  201.     Houses  34. 

CAHIR,  a  parish  on  the  west  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Iveragh,  co.   Kerry,  Munster.     It  contains  the 


townofCAHiRCiVEEN:  which  see*  length,  7 miles; 
breadth,  6;  area,  19,100  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
5,633  ;  in  1841,  6,315.  Houses  1,069.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  4,461;  in  1841,  4,823. 
Houses  854.  The  parish  lies  round  Valentia  Har- 
bour, and  the  mouth  of  the  Fartin  river,  but  chieflr 
east  and  north-east  of  Valentia  Island.  Its  prevail- 
ing character  is  that  of  boggy  mountain.  Yet 
though  the  views  are  wild  and  solitarj,  the  moun- 
tains  go  out  in  offsets  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  whole  sur&ce  is  unprofit- 
able, a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  naturally  good, 
and  much  bog  and  moor  have  recentl;^  been  reclaimed. 
A  large  estate,  belonging  to  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin, was  described,  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  at 
chiefly  bog,  verv  reclaimable,  and  capable  of  being 
converted  into  nne  meadow  and  pasture  land.  The 
well-known  Daniel  O'Connell  was  a  native  of  the 
parish ;  and  both  he  and  his  kinsman,  Charles  O'Con- 
nell, as  middlemen  of  much  of  its  land,  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  georgical  improvement.  The 
walls  of  the  humble  birth-place  of  D.  O'Connell 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Cahir  river's  estuary.  Hill- 
grove,  the  neat  cottage  of  C.  O'Connell  s  agefit» 
stands  a  little  to  the  west ;  and  Bahoss,  the  seat  of 
C.  O'Connell  himself,  stands  somewhat  inland.  An 
old  castle,  called  Littur,  was  built  by  the  O'Sullivans* 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  Macrehans. 
Ballycarbery  castle  stands  opposite  Cahirdveen:  see 
Balltcarbert.  Near  Dowlas  Head,  whicb  screens 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Valentia  Har- 
bour, are  several  caves, — **  one  of  which,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "  is  so  low  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  boat  with 
a  man  standing  up  in  it,  but  farther  in,  the  roof  is  as 
high  as  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral :  in  this  cave  there 
is  a  very  small  but  confused  echo ;  but  when  a  per- 
son speaks,  the  voice  is  so  reverberated  from  side  to 
side,  as  to  seem  louder  than  a  speaking  trumpet." — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardtert  and 
Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £226  ITs.  Id. ;  glebe, 
£98  14s.  The  rectories  of  Cahxr,  Glenbeoh,  and 
KiLLiNANE  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Cahir.  Length,  17  miles ;  breadth,  7.  Pop.» 
in  1831,  11,227.  Gross  income,  £656  5s.  7|c]. ; 
nett,  £596  lOs.  4jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  One 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  another  has,  in 
lieu  of  stipend,  the  use  of  Cahir  glebe.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £496  di. 
2^.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
70 ;  attendance  40.  The  former  church  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1776,  to  be  the  only  one  then  in 
repair  in  the  whole  barony;  and  near  it,  says  he, 
**  are  the  ruins  of  several  small  houses,  built  former- 
ly by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  as  places  of  sanc- 
tuary in  time  of  war,  which  the  pnvateers  never 
plundered."  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Cahir 
has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels 
in  the  other  parishes  of  the  union.  In  1634,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  113,  and  thd 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,913;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  164,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  11,635. 
In  the  same  year,  the  schools  of  the  parish  were  a 
classical  school  supported  by  fees,  a  free-school  sap^ 
ported  by  subscription,  and  a  National  school  sup- 
ported by  £18  from  the  Board,  £25  from  Lord 
Lansdownc,  and  various  sums  from  three  members 
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of  the  O'Conncll  family ;  and  7  daily  schools  in  the 
union  had  on  their  hooks  447  hoys  and  352  girls. 

CAHIR,  a  pariah  in  the  harony  of  Upper  Ossory, 
1 J  mile  ea-^t-north-east  of  Borris-in-Ossory,  Queen's 
CO.,  Leinster.  Area,  1 ,820  acres,  2  roods.  5^  perches. 
Pop.,  iti  1831,  519.  It  has  nearly  lost  parochial 
status  in  ecclesiastical  mutters,  and  quite  lo!*t  it  in 
civil  ones.  On  the  north  side  is  a  bog  of  739  Eng- 
lish acres,  whose  highest  and  lowest  parts  lie  respec- 
tively 382  and  335^  feet  above  sea-level.  The  lands 
around  are  good  ;  and,  except  on  the  south,  lie  lower 
than  the  bog.  The  river  Nore,  at  the  distance  of 
fthout  half-a-mile,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  bog's 
southern  margin.  Though  the  bog  consists  princi- 
pally of  wet  fil)rous  peat,  a  small  part  of  it  was 
planted  about  30  years  ago,  and  the  estimated  co!»t 

of  then  reclaiming  the  whole  was  £701  9s.  4d 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
A  UGH  AM  AC  ART  [which  sec],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  tithe  composition  is  returned  jointly  with  that 
of  the  other  parishes  of  the  benefice.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant-s  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  481. 

CAHIR,  an  island,  alxout  a  mile  long,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Murrisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connanght.  It  lies  about 
»ik  miles  west  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland, 
an<l  3.^  south  of  Clare  Island.  Its  north  end  is  rock ; 
but  its  south  end  is  a  sandy  beach,  which  can  be 
safely  approached. 

CAHIR,  a  pari!>h,  partly  in  the  baronv  of  East 
Ufa  and  Offa,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  West  Iflfa  and 
Olfa,  CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  west  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  Cahir:  see  next  article.  Length, 
<)  miles;  breadth,  5^;  area,  13,(>47  acres, — of  which 
134  acres  are  in  the  east  section,  and  165  acres  are 
in  the  town,  and  78  acres  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Pop., 
in  1831,  8.594;  in  1841,  8,801.  Houses  1,381. 
Pop.  of  the  ea^t  section,  in  1841,  48.*  House  a  8 
Vop  of  the  rural  di-tricts  of  the  west  section,  in  1831, 
o,\&);  in  1841,  5,085.  Houses  793.  The  surface  is 
luxuriantly  and  joyously  watered  bv  the  Suir;  con- 
sists partly  of  the  low  ground  on  tFie  river's  banks, 
iind  partly  of  the  outer  belt  of  the  rich  table-land 
wliich  extends  between  the  Galtee  and  the  Knock- 
ineledown  mountains  ;  and  contains  much  expre!<sive 
!and>iC4ipt>,  from  the  softly  beautiful  to  the  mildly 
^'rand.  The  declivities  ot  the  Galtees  occupy  about 
a  square  mile  in  the  extreme  wcxt,  and  have  altitudes 
of  71H),  1,0I>2,  1.437,  and  1,476  feet.  The  principal 
country  rcsidencea  on  the  left  side  of  the  8uir, 
are  Killomly  Lodge,  Abbey,  Rosemount,  Alta- Villa, 
Loughlabery  House,  and  Garnavilla  House ;  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Suir,  are  Cottage,  Cahir- Abbey 
House,  Upper  Cahir-Abbey  House,  Snugborough- 
Cottage,  Waterloo-Cottage,  Garryroan  House,  Lis- 
sava  House,  and  Bally bralla  House.  The  chief  nn- 
ti(|uities,  in  the  strictly  rural  district^,  are  the  ruins 
of  tiiree  churches  and  two  castles.  The  other  chief 
objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of  the 
town. — This  parish  is  a  \icarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 
inore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe, 
X•2^)  18s.  2jd.  The  vicarages  of  Cahir  and  Gbangr, 
St.  John  [st»e  that  article],  constitute  the  l>enetice 
of  Cahir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,233.  Gross  income. 
X  1S<)  I8s.  2id. ;  nett,  £397  18s.  4kd,  Patron,  the 
Trown.  The  churcii  was  built,  in'  1816,  bv  means 
of  a  loan  of  £2,307  1 3s.  lOfd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  Fir^t  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  from  150 
to  210  The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  attended 
by  upwards  of  5,000,  and  has  three  officiates.  In 
KSU.  tiie  parishioners  consisted  of  269  Churchmen, 
7u  Pri«te!.tant  dissenters,  and  8,507  Roman  Catho- 
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lies  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  union,  of  323  Churchmen, 
70  Protestant  dissenters,  and  9,263  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  15  schools  in  the  union,  all  of  which  were 
in  the  parish,  had  on  their  books  462  boys.  341  girls, 
and  about  li^  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified. 
One  of  the  schools  had  £14  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  between  £20  and  £30  from  subscription ; 
and  two  had  some  advantages  from  Lord  Glengal, 
and  respectively  between  £20  and  £22,  and  between 
£28  and  £30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

CAHIR,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the  above 
parish,  sUnds  on  the  river  Suir,  and  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  ro:ul  from  Dublin  to  Cork  with  the  road 
from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  8J  miles  south  by  west 
of  Cashel.  13.^  north-east  of  Michelstown,  and  87* 
8outh.south-west  of  Dublin.  The  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  town's  interior,  the  pleasing  char- 
acter of  its  public  and  more  prominent  buiidingit,  the 
beauteous  course  of  the  limpid  and  feathery  Suir, 
the  ivy-mantled,  water-girt,  and  romantic  castle  of 
Cahir,  the  environing  park  and  plantations  of  Lord 
Glengal,  the  undulated  expanse  of  villa-dotted  luxu- 
riance which  spreads  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
grand  perspective  of  the  verdant  and  wooded  de- 
clivities of  the  Galtee  mountains,  render  Cahir  un- 
surpassed for  picturesqueness  by  any  town  in  Mun- 
ster.  The  parish-church  is  a  handsome  e<liiice ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  and  very  graceful 
structure ;  the  sessions-house,  the  jail,  the  market- 
house,  the  schools,  and  the  inn,  are  all  di-tinct  and 
suitable  in  architecture ;  and  most  of  them  occupy 
conspicuous  sites,  and  enter  well  into  scenic  compo- 
sition with  the  ca.stle  and  river  and  opulent  environs. 
The  jail,  a  short  while  ago,  was  remarkable  for  its 
dilapidated  state  and  its  bad  management;  but,  in 
1841,  it  underwent  repair.  A  barrack,  containing 
accommodation  for  a  regiment  of  rivalry,  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  and,  as  it  is  generally 
occupied,  it  contributes  largely  to  the  town's  bustle 
and  gaiety.  The  ruins  of  an  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Camville,  in  the  reign 
of  John,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Augustine, 
stand  H  short  way  up  the  river.  A  fevt-r  ho-pital 
and  a  di'^pensary  in  tiie  town  are  within  the  Clouheen 
Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  the  hospital  re- 
ceived £-273  13s.  9d.,  expended  £352  19s.  lljd., 
and  had  220  patients,  and  the  dispensary  received 
£64  7s.,  and  made  9,188  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  3,616  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  had  a 
capital  of  £1,986,  circulated  £8,963  in  2,552  loans, 
realized  £82  Is.  8d.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended  £5 
on  charitable  purposes.  A  market  is  held  weekly ; 
fairs  arc  held  on  May  26  and  27,  July  20,  Sept.  18 
and  19,  and  Dec.  7  ;  and  both  the  market  and  the  fairs 
are  the  scene  of  much  business  in  the  influx  of  com 
and  the  efflux  of  general  merchandise.  Extensive 
flour-mills,  in  the  vicinity,  conducted  chiefly  by 
Quakers,  and  actively  and  constantly  at  work,  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  support  of  the  population. 
Sedulous  and  careful  eflbrts  were  made  to  intro<Iuce 
straw-plaiting  and  the  linen  trade,  but  they  almost 
wholly  failed.  Considerable  stir  and  prosperity  ac- 
crue from  the  thoroughfare  along  the  two  great  trans- 
verse lines  of  road  which  intersect  each  other  in  the 
town;  and  some  advantage  is  derived  from  favourable- 
ness of  position  to  tourists  visiting  thj  ^litchelstown 
caves,  the  glen  of  Aharlow,  the  (jaltee  mountains, 
and  other  comparatively  near  objects  of  commanding 
interest.  The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  projected  by 
the  Commissioners,  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  will  effect  travelling  thenco  to  Dublin  in 
4  hours  and  37  minutes.  The  inn  of  the  town  iii  of 
recent  erection,  and  well-kept;  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Suir.  The  town  is  greatly  indebted 
for   its  extension   and    improvement   to   Richard^ 
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eleventh  Lord  Cahir,  and  to  the  Countess  of  the  ' 
first  Earl  of  Glengal. 

Cabir-castle  occupies  a  bold  site  on  an  islet  in  the 
Suir ;  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with  both  sides 
of  the  river.  This  edifice,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
•*  was,  as  well  as  the  town  it  protected,  very  famous 
in  former  times.  It  is  said,  however,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  structure  of  the  remotest  antiquity, — its 
ancient  name  being  Cahir-dunaancaig,  or  '  the  circu- 
lar stone-fortress  of  the  fish-abounding  dun  or  fort  ;* 
a  name  which  appears  to  be  tautological,  and  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
an  earthen  dun^  or  fort,  had  originally  occupied  the 
site  on  which  a  eahir^  or  stone  fort,  was  erected 
wibseqiiently.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  but 
irregular  outline,  consequent  upon  its  adaptation  to 
the  form  and  broken  surface  of  its  insular  site,  and 
consists  of  a  great  square  keep,  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive outworks,  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner 
ballium,  with  a  small  court-yard  between  the  two ; 
these  outworks  being  flanked  by  seven  towers,  four 
of  which  are  circular,  and  three  of  larger  size  square ; 
its  general  character,  even  now,  closely  assimilating 
to  that  which  it  presented  in  1599  (when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex),  as  it  is  pictured  in  the 
Pacata  Hibernia.  Very  recently  it  has  been  put 
into  thorough  repair ;  but  so  judiciously,  that  its 
picturesque  effect  is  in  no  degree  irijured."  The 
beautiful  park  attached  to  the  castle  extends  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  both  sides  of  the  Suir ;  and 
contains  a  singularly  neat  cottage,  erected  by  the  late 
Countess  of  Glengal.  The  castle  was  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  George  Carey,  and  in  1650 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1543,  Thomas  Butler  of 
Cahir  was  created  Baron  Cahir ;  and,  in  1816, 
Richard,  the  eleventh  Baron,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Glengal.  Area  of  the  town, 
165  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,408;  in  1841,  3.668. 
Houses  580.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 288  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  346  ;  in  other 
pursuits,  166.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  2*2;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
378 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  335 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  65.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  743  ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  179;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  552.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  522 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  281 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
970. 

CAHIR AGH,  or  Caharaoh,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  eastern  division,  but  chiefly  in  the  western  divi- 
sion, of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  4  miles  north 
of  Skibbereen,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  10 
miles ;  breadth,  8.  Area  of  the  eastern  section, 
1,406  acres;  of  the  western  section,  22,111  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,999;  in  1841,  8,375. 
Houses  1,408.  Pop.  of  the  western  section,  in  1841, 
7,744.  Houses  1,300.  The  town-lands  of  Upper 
Lissane,  Lower  Lissane,  Rearahenagh,  and  Tooreen, 
compose  the  eastern  section,  and  were  transferred 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  division  of  West  Car- 
bery, by  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
The  parochial  surface  is  prevailingly  mountainous ; 
and  is  bisected  southward  by  the  river  Hen,  and  the 
road  from  Dromdaleague  to  Skibbereen.  The  land  is, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  upland  moor  and  bog ;  but, 
in  the  vale  of  the  Hen,  it  is  of  very  good  quality. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  m 
the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £650;  nett,  £563  13s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was 
built  in  1829,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £650  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  160;  attend- 
ance  35.     The  rector's  house,  and  a  private  house, 


are  also  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship,  and 
are  attended  by  respectively  25  and  10  persons. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Rilleenlagh  and 
Dromore,  are  attended  by  respectively  1,500  and 
1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement,  they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  131,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  7,122;  a  school  of  the  Sunday-school 
Society  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  16  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £5  from  Mr. 
Newman — had  on  their  books  101  boys  and  72 
girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  aided  a  school 
at  Killeenlagh  with  a  salary  of  £12,  and  granted 
£74  3s.  4d.  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Clohane. 

CAHIRALTON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  In  consequence  of 
the  boundary-line  between  it  and  Ballyoughtera 
having  been  forgotten,  it  is  now  included  in  that 
parish  [see  Balltoughtera]  ;  but  it  still  sur- 
vives as  a  prebend  held  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
benefice  of  Castlemabttr  :  which  see. 

CAHIRAVALLA.     See  Cahiryalla. 

CAHIRCANAWY,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Glenbehy,  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry.  It  over- 
hangs the  bav  of  Castlemain ;  and  over  its  crest 
passed  the  eld  road  from  Iveragh  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Kerry.  This  road  Dr.  Smith  describes  as 
soaring  over  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  a  *'  tremendous 
manner,"  and  as  not  unlike  the  road  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Penmenmaure  in  Wales,  except  for  bein^^ 
more  stony  and  less  secure ;  and  he  tells  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  absurd  belief  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  no  man  who  did  not  make  some  verses 
to  the  mountain's  honour  could  pass  over  it  witb* 
out  an  accident. 

CAHIRCIVEEN.  or  Cahirsivken,  a  post-town 
in  the  parish  of  Cahir,  barony  of  Iveragh,  oo.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  south-east  side  of  toe 
embouchure  of  the  Fartin  or  Cahir  river,  2  miles 
east-north-east  of  Valentia,  24  south-west  of  Mill- 
town,  and  182|  south-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  alto- 
gether modern,  and  owes  its  origin  and  progress  Xm 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  roads,  and  tjie  en- 
couraging of  the  fisheries  by  the  construction  of  luur- 
bours.  Between  the  formation  of  the  new  line  of 
road,  along  the  vale  of  Glenbeigh,  and  the  year  1833, 
there  were  built  in  the  town  saltworks,  corn-stores, 
a  good  inn,  a  bridewell,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  76  slated  dwelling-houses.  The  bride wdl  ts 
small,  yet  contains  the  legal  accommodation.  A 
pier-quay  faced  at  each  side,  and  extending  181  feet 
from  the  root,  was  constructed  hy  the  Fishenr 
Board  at  the  cost,  to  the  public  funds,  of  £369 
48.  7d. ;  and  it  is  useful,  not  only  in  eneouraflng 
fishermen,  but  in  fiu:ilitating  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  About  400  persons  m  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  derive  partial  employment  from  the 
fisheries,  yet  seem  to  pa^  preferable  attenti<»i  to 
their  other  employment  of  small  farmers.  A  Poor- 
law  union,  which  takes  name  from  Cahirciveen,  ranks 
as  the  120th ;  and  was  declared  on  Sept  19,  1B40. 
It  lies  all  in  co.  Kerry,  and  comprehends  a  territory 
of  146,296  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
26,785.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are  Cahir,  S,653 ;  Valentia,  2,614; 
Killemanagh,  2,548;  Prior,  3,176;  Killyman,  3,215; 
Drummod,  4,600;  Glenbeigh,  2,449;  Killorglin, 
1,284;  and  Glencar,  1,246.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  6  and 
19 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  bv  Cahir  divi- 
sion, and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
valuator  was  appointed  on  June  22,  1841 ;  and  the 
workhouse  contains  accommodation  for  400  paopen. 
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Tlic  workhouse  was  not  completed  on  Feb.  6,  1843  ; 
and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  that  date 
was  jf4l0  7^.  Id.  The  medical  charltiea  are  two 
di"ipcnsaries  and  a  fever  hospital.  One  of  the  dis- 
pensaries is  at  Valentia  :  which  see.  The  other 
dispensary  and  also  the  fever  hospital  are  in  Cahirci- 
veen»  and  serve  for  a  population  of  respectively 
13,104,  and  25,144;  and,  in  1830^40,  the  former  re- 
ceived £134  8s.,  and  expended  £135  2s.,  and  the 
latter  had  533  patients,  and  received  £254  48.,  and 
expended  £213  19s.  O&d.  The  town  stands  on  the 
estate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rented  by  D. 
O'Connell,  Esq.  In  its  vicinity  are  various  interest- 
ing objects  noticed  in  the  article  Cahir  :  which  see. 
Area  of  the  town,  75  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,192 ; 
in  1841,  1,492.  Houses  215.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  63 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
107;  in  other  pursuits,  63.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  20 ;  on  the  di- 
recting of  labour,  153  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
101  ;  on  means  not  specified,  19. 

CAHIRCON,  a  landing-place  in  the  parish  of 
Kildysart,  barony  of  Clonderalaw,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Fergus,  opposite  the  island  of  In- 
nismurry,  and  at  a  brief  distance  from  the  village  of 
Kildysart.  The  Commissioners  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Shannon  Navigation  planned  the  con- 
struction of  a  causeway  to  a  projecting  rock  at 
this  place,  the  cutting  down  of  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  pier  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  £1,986;  and  they  sa^,  "This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  eligible  situation  for  a  pier,  being  in 
the  fair  way  up  and  down  the  river,  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  Kilrush,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fer- 
gus, thus  affording  great  accommodation  to  the  farm- 
ers in  this  district  for  shipping  off  their  produce." 
Vessels  will  be  able  to  approach  the  pier  with  a  good 
depth  of  water ;  steamers  plying  up  and  down  the 
Shannon  may  touch  without  making  any  material 
deviation  from  their  direct  course;  and  a  road  was 
proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  to  connect  the  works  with  Kildysart.  Ca- 
hircon  demesne,  in  the  vicinity,  the  property  of  John 
Scott,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  char- 
acter, and  beautiful  in  situation,  on  the  Shannon. 

CAIIIRCONLISH,  a  parish  containing  a  small 
post-town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
William,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth.  Ij;  area,  8,173  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,1)54;  in  1841,3,925.  Houses  570.  The  surface 
is  partly  tame,  yet  prevailingly  exhibits  low,  ver- 
dant, beautiful  hills ;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  excellent  land  ;  and  it  is  drained  north-westward 
by  the  Groody  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  at 
Limerick,  and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  bv  the 
mail-road  from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  The  village 
stands  about  a  mile  south  of  the  mail-road,  7  miles 
south-ea<t  by  east  of  Limerick,  and  101  south-west 
of  Dublin.  Area,  51  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  708  ;  in 
184 1,  5()2.  Houses  80.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Limerick  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  apopu- 
lation  of  10.000;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £90 
10s.,  expended  £101  12s.,  and  administered  to  3,575 
patient''.  The  Shainion  line  of  railway,  as  projected 
hy  the  C'onnni^sioners,  passes  within  2  miles  of  the 
villaj^e,  and  will  etiect  travelling  thence  to  Dublin 
in  5  huiirs  and  20  minutes.  Cahirconlish-house,  the 
►eat  of  Mr.  WiUoii.  is  a  handsome  residence,  and 

ailjoins  the  villa^'c This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 

dio.  of  P!nily.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  j£212  6s. 
2d.;  glebe,  £40  19s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
poun<!ed  for  £3(>1)  4*.  7}d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  Dublin.  The  vicarages  of  Cabir- 
cotili^h  aiid  Liddondro,  and  the  rectory  of  Carrxo- 


PAR80N  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Cahirconlish.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Pop., 
in  ia31,  5,288.  Gross  income,  £441  Os.  6^d. ;  nett, 
£:385  4s.  1 1 4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  date  and 
cost  of  the  church's  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings 
200  ;  attendance,  from  50  to  60.  Cahircoidish  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,300; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Isertlaurence.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Carrigparson.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  105, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,025 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  109,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,395  :  and  5  daily  schools  in  the  union— 4  of  which 
were  in  the  parish,  and  3  of  these  4  salaried  with  re- 
spectively £12  from  the  National  Board,  £4  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £14  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Society  or  from  subscription — ^had 
on  their  books  147  boys  and  1 19  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  schools  at  Cahirhine,  Kilmurray, 
and  St.  Lawrence'  Inch,  on  salaries  of  £4,  £12,  and 
£10. 

CAHIRCONREE,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Corkaguinev,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  7  miles  south-west  of  Tra* 
lee,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  isthmus  be- 
tween Tralee  bay  and  Castlemaine  Harbour.  It  has 
a  conoidal  form  and  steep  declivities;  and  Bautre- 
gaun,  its  most  westerly  summit,  has  an  altitude  of 
2,784  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  summit  of  Cahir- 
conree  is  a  circle  of  massive,  rude  stones,  superim- 
posed in  the  manner  of  a  Danish  intrenchment,  and 
several  of  them  measuring  from  8  to  10  cubic  feet. 
How  such  ponderous  stones  could  have  been  lifted 
to  the  top  of  so  acclivitous  and  lofty  a  mountain  in  the 
untutored  age  in  which  the  monument  must  have 
been  formed,  is  n  problem  as  curious  to  the  learned  as 
to  the  vulgar.  The  name  Cahirconree,  or  more  pro- 
perly Cahir-con-righ,  means  *the  stone  fortress  of 
King  Con,'  and  appears  to  allude  to  the  massive 
stone  circle ;  and  the  Conrigh,  or  King  Con,  from 
whom  the  name  is  derived,  makes  a  considerable 
figure  in  legendary  story. 

CAHIRCORNEY,  a  prish  in  the  barony  of 
Small  County,  2  miles  south-east  of  Six-Mile-Bndge, 
CO.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  I  ^  mile  ;  breadth, 
f  of  a  mile  ;  area,  1,546  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 880; 
in  I84I,  522.  Houses  75.  It  comprehends  the 
townlands  of  Cahircorney,  Ballingoola,  and  Ra- 
leighstown.  The  river  Comogue  traverses  the  in- 
tenor.  The  surface  consists  of  two  parallel  chains 
of  hills,  the  one  richly  pastoral,  and  the  other  ver- 
dant, beautiful,  and  carpeted  with  limestone  soil ; 
and  of  an  intermediate  plain,  traversed  and  much 
overflown  bv  the  Comogue,  and  constituting  what 
is  provincially  called  corcass  land.  Two-thirds  of 
the  parochial  area  are  meadow  and  pasture.  Loueh 
Gur  is  on  the  western  border.  See  Gub.  Near  the 
road  from  Cork  to  Limerick  is  the  very  beautiful 
and  highly  improved  demesne  of  Cahir,  the  property 
of  the  Hon.  Standish  O'Grady.  Near  the  glebe- 
house  of  Ballingoola  are  the  remains  of  a  small  abbey, 
called  Little  Friarstown ;  and  near  Ballinaguard,  on 
a  hill  or  rising  ground,  is  Rockstown -castle.  Danish 
raths  and  Druidical  monuments  occur  in  various 
localities  in  and  around  the  parish  ;  and  the  former 
abound  about  the  acclivitous  and  craggy  hill  of  Car- 
rigfeagh  or  Raven's  Rock,  whose  summit  is  crowned 
by  a  strong  circular  stone  building.  On  the  nmd 
from  Limerick  to  Hospital  is  the  village  of  Hbb- 
BERTSTOWN :  which  see.— This  parish  is  a  vicarag* 
in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£50;  glebe,  £14.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com. 
pounded  for  £100;  and  are  impropriate  in  John 
Croker,  Esq.     The  vicarages  ot  Cahircorney  and 
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Kilkellane  constitute  the  benefice  of  Cahircomey. 
See  Kilkellane.  Length,  1|  mile  ;  breadth,  f  of 
a  mile.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,559.  Gross  income,  £109; 
nett,  £84  17s.  2d.  Patron,  Earl  Kenmare.  The 
church  was  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  new 
roofed  ^bout  the  year  1804.  Sittings  GO ;  attendance 
20.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and  the 
union  amounted  to  15,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
parish  to  887,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union 
to  1,593;  and  a  hedge-school  in  the  union  and 
parish  had  on  its  book  43  boys  and  25  girls. 

C AHIRDRINEY,  a  ruined  castle  on  the  southern 
margin  of  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon, 
about  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Mitchelstown, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  The  ruins  crown  the  summit  of 
a  hill  about  a  mile  west  of  the  road  from  Mitchels- 
town  to  Fermoy,  and  are  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
views  from  most  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Smith  and  Seward  mistakenly  say  that  this  castle 
was  a  fastness  of  the  Roche  family.  The  real  pro- 
prietors were  the  Condons ;  and,  in  the  28th  of 
Elizabeth,  Richard  Fitz-Piers  Condon,  suniamed 
Ny-Caharrach,  of  Cahirdriney,  suffered  attaint. 

CAHIRDUGGAN,  a  parish  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  3  miles  south-west 
of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles  ; 
breadth,  3^  ;  area,  6,131  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,801 ; 
in  1841,  1,626.  Houses  244.  The  surface  is  partly 
hilly  ;  and  the  lands  have  a  limestone  soil,  and  con> 
stitute  pasture  and  tillage  grounds  of  middling  qua- 
lity. The  interior  is  bisected  by  the  road  from 
Buttevant  to  Mallow,  and  contains  several  mansions. 
— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Buttevant  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £340  1  Is. ; 
and  are  impropriate  in  C.  D.  O.  Jephson,  Esq.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  62,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,817. 

CAHIRELLY.     See  Ballybricken. 

CAUIRFOSSORGE.    See  Ballinard. 

CAUIRKEEN,  a  village  in  the  narish  of  Kil- 
catherine,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
17  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  320.     Houses  55. 

CAHIRLAG,  a  parish  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  6  miles  east  by  north 
of  Cork,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  New  Glanmire.  See  Glanmire.  Length,  3 
miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  .3,557  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,840 ;  in  1841,  1,767.  Houses  273.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 1,567*  Houses  249.  The 
surface  is  separated  from  the  barony  of  Cork,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Glanmire  river ;  and  from  Little  Island, 
on  the  south,  by  a  belt  or  sound  of  Cork  Harbour. 
The  whole  surface,  excepting  demesne  grounds  and 
woodlands,  is  arable ;  and  most  of  it  is  prime  land. 
The  valley  of  the  Glanmire  is  a  continuous  sheet  of 
beauty;  and  its  eastern  screen  is  undulated  hill- 
ground,  whose  slopes  toward  the  river  are  finely 
embellished  with  wood.  The  hamlet  of  New  Glan- 
mire, and  the  village  of  Riverstown  on  the  Glanmire 
river,  are,  to  some  extent,  seats  of  factorial  industry ; 
and  the  former  has  long  been  the  site  of  a  curious 
bolting-mill.  See  Riverstown.  Among  various 
mansions  which  adorn  the  parish  is  Dunkittle,  the 
seat  of  Abraham  Morris,  Esq.,  which  commands  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  rich  circumjacent  scenery.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Youghal  bisects  the  parish  east- 
ward  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and   part  of  the 

benefice  of  Rathcoonet  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  £7. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
900  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parocliial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilquane.  In  1634, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  217  churchmen,  1  Pres- 
Dyterian,  17  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,699 


Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its 
books  27  boys  and  8  girls.  In  1840,  a  Nationid 
school  at  New  Glanmire  had  on  its  books  100  boys 
and  73  girls,  and  was  salaried  with  £11  6s.  8d.  from 
the  Board. 

CAHIRNARRT,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
William,  3^  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Limerick,. 
CO.  Limenck,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Ballineety  :  which  see.  Length,  2}  miles ; 
breadth,  1^ ;  area,  2,478  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,388. 
Houses  212.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
1,157.  Houses  176.  The  pop.  of  1831  is  returned 
by  the  civil  reports  at  882,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical 
reports  at  1,939.  The  larger  part  of  the  parish  for- 
merly lay  within  the  county  ot  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam  by 
the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  The  parochial  surface 
consists  of  p[ood  land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Limenck  to  Cork.  On  the  northern  border  is 
Cahimarry-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Crips;  and  2  miles 
farther  south  is  Ballinaguard,  the  seat  of  John 
Croker,  Esq.,  amidst  an  extensive  demesne  of  beau- 
tifully varied  surface This  parish,  whose  tithes  are 

compounded  for  £175  7s.  8^d.,  is  appropriated  to 
the  deanery  of  Limerick ;  yet  it  constitutes  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Gross  income,  £104  6s. ;  nett,  £91  2s. 
Patron,  the  dean  of  Limerick.  The  church  was 
built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £230  15s.  4|d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  60 ; 
attendance,  about  12.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2|00I ; 
and  2  pav  daily  schools  were  attended,  on  the  aver- 
age, by^fi-om  200  to  220  children. 

CAHIRSIVEEN.     See  Cahirgiteen. 

CAHIRULTON.    See  Cahiralton. 

CAHIRVALLA,  or  Cahira valla,  a  parish,  4| 
miles  south  by  east  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  for- 
merly within  the  county  of  that  city,  but  now  in 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  U;  area,  3333  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,463;  in  1841,  1,717.    Houses  269. 

The  land  is  in  general  good This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  01  the  corps  of  the  treasurership  of  Limerick 
cathedral,  in  tne  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £210.  The  prebendary  of  KilpecM^n 
has  a  stipend  of  £5  for  performing  the  occasional 
duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  about  700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cfaapel  of 
Donaghmore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,498 ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  about 
40  children. 

CAIRME,  a  lead  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ennis-^ 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  belongs  to  the 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland.  The  ore  is  convey^ 
in  boats  from  Enniscorthy  to  Wexford,  either  for 
sale  or  for  shipment  to  the  Company's  smeltinc 
works  at  Ballycorus;  and  supplies  of  timber  ana 
other  heavy  materials  are  sent  up  the  Shuiey  to 
Enniscorthy,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  mine  on 
cars. 

CAIRNCASTLE.     See  Carncastlb. 

CAIRNLOUGH.    See  Carnlouoh. 

CAIRNSHILL,  a  considerable  eminence,  2| 
miles  east  of  Sligo,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  From  its  summit,  "a  comprehensive 
view  is  obtained  of  Lough  Gill,  Hazlewoocl,  and  the 
romantic  hills  stretching  far  eastward ;  and,  on  the 
west,  Sligo,  with  its  magnificent  environs  bounded 
by  the  Cope  Mountain,  Benbulben,  and  Knocknen^ 
together  with  the  bay,  its  various  ramifications,  ana 
the  distant  Atkntic,  are  distinctly  seen.*' 
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CALABBER  (The),  a  rivulet,  a  mountain- 
stream,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Arri- 
val mountain,  and  runs  6  miles  north-north-eastward 
to  a  confluence,  a  little  below  Lough  Veagh,  with 
the  stream  which  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters 
of  that  romantic  lake. 

CALABBKR-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  on  the  abo?e 
rivulet,  1 1  mile  west  of  Glenveagh-Bridge,  aiid  4} 
miles  east  of  Dunlewy,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
road  from  Letterkenny  hither  forks  here  into  two 
lines  toward  respectively  Clady-Bridge  and  Fal- 
carragh. 

C  ALARY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Newcastle, 
Rathdown,  and  North  Ballinacor,  3|  miles  north- 
west  of  Newtown-Mount-Keunedy,  co.  Wicklow, 
Lcinster.  It  is  properly  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  and 
comprises  portions  of  the  quoad  civUia  parishes  of 
Kilinacanogue,  Kilcoole,  Derralossory,  Newcastle, 
and  Powerscourt.  Length,  south-eastward,  7  miles; 
breadth,  from  1  mile  to  5  miles.  Area  of  the 
Newcastle  section,  5,153  acres,  3  perches;  of  the 
Ruthdown  section,  3,078  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches; 
of  the  Ballinacor  section,  11,352  acres,  1  rood,  7 
perches, — of  which  99  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches 
are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,533  ; 
in  1841,  2,954.  Houses  426.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  Newcastle  section,  1,414;  of  the  Rathdown 
section,  423;  of  the  Ballinacor  section,  1,117. 
Houses  in  the  Newcastle  section,  218 ;  in  the  Rath- 
<lown  section,  52;  in  the  Ballinacor  section,  156. 
The  surface  contains  some  land  of  a  middling  quality; 
but  aggregately  is  a  dreary  tract  of  moorish  and 
boggy  uplands  and  alps.  Loughs  Tay  and  Dan  lie 
on  the  western  boundary,  and  have  a  surface  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  of  respectively  607  and  685  feet. 
A  wing  of  3}  miles  by  1^  projects  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  is  partly  bounded  by  the  nascent  Lifiey 
down  to  the  water-level  of  1,256  feet,  partly  bounded 
by  the  Annamoc  river  down  to  Lough  Tay,  partly 
denned  un  the  south-west  by  Sally-Gap  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,631  feet,  and  partly  defined  on  the  norUi- 
ea<t  by  Crockan  Pond  and  War-Hill,  at  altitudes  of 
1 ,770  and  2,250  feet.  The  Vartry  river  bisects  the 
interior  from  an  elevation  of  891  feet  on  the  north, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Round  wood  on  the  south.  A 
mountain  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  and  forming 
the  southern  out-screen  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs, 
has  an  altitude  of  1,232  feet;  and  Douce  mountain, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  and  one  of  the  monarch- 
heights  of  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  has 
an  altitude  of  2,384  feet.  The  military  road  crosses 
the  north-western  wing;  and  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Glendalough  by  way  of  Round  wood  passes  down 
the  vale  of  the  Vartry.  A  dispensary  in  the 
parish  is  within  the  Rathdrum  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  3,751  ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £97  lOs.,  and  administered  to  1,841 
patients — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross 
income,  £45  7s.  8d. ;  nett,  £33  7s.  8d.  Patrons, 
the  incumbents  of  Derralossory,  Delgany,  Powers- 
court,  and  Newcastle.  The  church  was  built  in 
18:34,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  Board 
of  Fir>t  Fruits.  Sittings  220;  attendance  40.  In 
18.*U,  the  Protestants  of  the  Kilmacanogue  section 
amounted  to  92,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  124; 
the  Protestants  of  the  Kilcoole  section  to  63,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  570;  the  Protestants  of  the 
Dorralos-ory  section  to  425,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  712;  the  Protestants  of  the  Newcastle  section 
to  (U),  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  642;  the  Protes- 
tiints  of  the  Powerscourt  section  to  0,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  169;  the  Protestants  of  the  whole 
parish  to  040,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,217. 


In  the  same  year,  a  Sunday  school  in  the  |»rish  bad 
on  its  books  64  boys  and  76  girls,  a  parochial  school 
bad  31  bovs  and  33  girls,  and  a  daily  school  at  Bally- 
mastown  oad  23  boys  and  37  girls ;  and  the  latter 
two  schools  had  each  an  allowance  from  the  Found- 
ling  Hospital  for  some  foundlings,  and  received  aid 
respectively  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  from  Lady  Powerscourt. 

C  ALEDON,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of  Auoha- 
LOO :  which  see. 

C  ALEDON,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the  parish 
of  Aughaloo,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Blackwater,  on  the 
eastern  margin  and  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Augh- 
nacloy,  1}  mile  north-north-west  of  Tynan,  and  8 
north-north-east  of  Monaghan.  Previous  to  1816, 
it  was  a  poor  village,  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
neat  and  beautiful  small  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Both  the  town  itself,  and  its  thickly  peopled  and 
exquisitely  though  softly  contoured  environs,  owe 
their  improvement  to  the  taste,  liberality,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  The  site  is  low,  and 
closely  adjacent  to  the  river;  but  is  so  immediately 
zoned  and  overhung  by  the  richly  decorated  groundls 
of  Caledon  demesne,  and  bv  fertile  and  finely  undu- 
lated tillage  lands,  as  to  blend  in  pictorial  composi- 
tion with  these  expressive  and  pleasant  features  of 
landscape.  The  town  contains  several  private  houses 
in  the  picturesque  old  English  style,  upwards  of  150 
well-built  private  houses,  an  elegant  parish-church, 
a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dis- 
pensary, several  schools,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  contrived  corn-mills  in  Ireland.  The  dispensary 
is  within  the  Armagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
a  district  of  19,583  acres,  with  a  population  of  10,141 ; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £99  6s.,  and  administered 
to  1,531  patients.  A  great  part  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  surrounding  country  is  sold  at  the  town's 
markets;  and  some  business  is  done  in  the  linen 
trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  21  and  Aug.  21.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Armagh 
and  three  cars  in  transit  between  Armagh  and  re- 
spectively Aughnacloy,  Monaghan,  and  Clogher. 
The  Ulster  C^al  passes  along  the  southern  en- 
virons, and  is  crossed  at  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile's  distance  by  the  road  to  Tynan.  Caledon 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  occupies  com- 
paratively  high  ground,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town :  it  is  one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  in 
Ulster:  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive,  well- 
wooded,  and  highly  improved  demesne.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Alexanders,  now  Earls  of  Caledon,  was 
represented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  of  Menstrie,  secretary  to  that  monarch, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land. Area  of  the  town,  45  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,079;  in  1841,  1,046.  Houses  171.  Families  em- 
ploved  chiefly  in  agriculture,  83;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  86;  in  other  pursuits,  52.  Families  de- 
pendent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  18 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  82;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  106;  on  means  not  specified,  15. 

CALF,  a  rocky  islet,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  south-west  of  Dursey  Island,  barony  of  Here, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster. 

CALLABEG,  Kilnasbar,  or  Louoomoks, 
(East),  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  2^ 
miles  south-east  of  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  3}  miles;  breadth,  2^;  area, 
6,014  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches,— of  which  267 
acres,  2  roods,  17  perches  form  a  detached  district. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,951;  in  1841,  2.429.  Houses 
361.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  not  so  extensive 
as  the  dril  one,  and  contained,  in  1831,  %  pop. 
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of  1,600.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Suir,  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  road  from 
Templemore  to  Thurles ;  and  partly  consists  of  a 
section  of  a  ?ery  extensive  morass.  The  seats  are 
Castleview  and  Brownstown;  and  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  two  castles 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Templetuohy  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  composition,  £249  4««  T^d.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,670;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books 
30  boys  and  20  girls. 

CALLAGHAN'S-MILLS,  or  O'Callaghan's- 
Mnxs  (Lower  and  Upper),  two  villages  in  the 
parish  of  Killuran,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munstcr.  They  stand  on  the  Ougarnee  river,  mid- 
way between  Loughs  B reedy  and  Cloonlea,  and  on 
the  road  from  Ennis  to  Killaloe,  3  miles  south-east 
of  Tulla,  and  3  north-west  of  Broadford.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  8,  June  27,  and  Nov.  15.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  though  of  limestone  soil,  is  gener- 
allv  bleak  and  repulsive,  and  enjoys  partial  relief 
only  from  some  isolated  hills  and  small  lakes.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Kilgourey  and  Fort 
Anne.  Area  of  Lower  O'Callaghan's-Mills,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  183.  Houses  25.  Area  of  Upper 
O'CallaghanVMills,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  148. 
Houses  31. 

CAL  LAN,  a  locality  in  the  parish  of  Kilgarvan, 
barony  of  Glancrought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  In 
1261,  the  MacCarties,  having  entered  Desmond, 
made  an  ambuscade  at  Callan,  sprang  upon  the  Fitz- 
geralds  by  surprise,  slew  John  Fitz-Thomas  and  his 
son  Maurice,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  sept,  and 
80  grievously  crushed  the  power  of  their  opponents 
that  no  Fitzgerald  dared,  for  12  years  after,  to  put  a 
plough  in  the  ground. 

CALLAN,  or  Callen  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.  Two  head-streams  rise  on  the  boun. 
dary  with  co.  Monaghan,  have  a  separate  course  of 
about  4  miles,  but  in  opposite  directions  along  that 
boundary  ;  and  they  unite  at  a  point  2\  miles  south- 
west of  Armagh-Breague.  The  united  stream  then 
flows  \0k  miles  northward,  and  3  north-westward  to 
the  Blackwater  at  Chariemont.  A  stream  which 
joins  this  a  little  north  of  Lough  Clay,  and  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Mullabrack  at  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  parent  Callan. 
The  other  chief  tributaries  are  White  water  and 
Butter  water.  The  Callan  flows  near  Lisnadel 
church,  and  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Armagh.  An 
aqueduct  of  the  Ulster  canal  crosses  it  at  Derbv's- 
Bridge.  Nial,  a  King  of  Ireland,  was  drowned  in 
the  Callan. 

CALLAN,  a  small  and  recently  constituted  bar- 
ony in  CO.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Excepting  the  unin- 
habited townland  of  Gortnasragh  in  the  parish  of 
Killaloe,  it  consists  wholly  of  the  parish  of  Callan: 
see  next  article.  Area  of  the  barony,  5,653  acres. 
Families,  in  1841,  employed  chiefly  m  agriculture, 
727 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  363 ;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 172.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,111;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  360 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,044.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  489 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  565;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,767. 

CALLAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster. Length,  3^  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  5,634 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,111 ;  in  1841,  6,128.  Houses 
1,075.  The  parish  formerly  lay  in  the  baronies  of 
Kells  and  Shillelocher.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  Kells 
section,  3,800;  of  the  Shillelogher  section,  2,311. 
The  land  b  of  the  very  best  description,  and  is 


watered  by  the  small  stream  called  the  King's  river. 
Westcourt,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Stephenson, 
adjoins  the  town ;  and  Harley-park,  the  seat  of  J. 
P.  Poe,  Esq.,  is  situated  to  the  north.  The  two 
highest  grounds  are  situated  on  respectively  the 
south  and  the  north  borders;  and  they  have  an 
altitude,  the  former  of  260  feet,  and  the  latter  of 
308  feet.     Other  objects  of  interest  belong  to  the 

notice  of  the  town This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 

dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £550;  glebe, 
£50  4s.  The  rectories  of  Callan,  Cooluohmors, 
Killaloe,  Tullamain,  Balltcallan,  and  Tuir- 
LAROAN  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Callan.  Ballycallan  and  Tullaroan  are  separated 
from  the  other  members  of  the  union  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Tullahane  parish.  Length  of  the  other 
and  contiguous  members,  6  miles;  breadth,  5;  length 
of  the  union,  measured  across  Tullahane,  12  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  14,657.  Gross  income,  £2,415  lli. 
3}d.;  nett,  £2,197  15s.  7id.  Patron,  the  Marquii 
of  Ormonde.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  of  Callan  is  a  very  old  edifice.  Sittiogs 
250;  attendance,  from  46  to  130.  There  is  •  church 
also  in  Ballycallan.  The  Callan  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,200  to 
1,400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Coolugh- 
more  and  Newtown, — the  latter  of  which  is  in 
Earlstown  parish.  The  Callan  convent  chapel  is 
attended  by  about  400,  and  has  three  friars  as  offi- 
elates.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Cool- 
ughmore,  Killaloe,  Ballycallan,  and  Tullaroan.  In 
1834,  the*  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
197,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,068;  the  Pro- 
testants  of  the  union  to  328,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  14,691.  In  the  same  year,  a  Sundayschool 
in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  19  boys  and  23  girls; 
5  daily  schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  rector  and  Lord  Clifden, 
had  301  boys  and  153  girls;  and  16  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  908  boys  and  472  giris.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  had  on  their  books 
197  boys  and  157  giris,  and  were  salaried  with  re- 
spectively £18  and  £10  from  the  Board. 

CALLAN,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  Kind's  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  ClonmeT,  6  miles  south-west  of  Kilkenny,  17 
north-east  by  north  of  Clonmel,  and  65^  south-west 
by  south  of  Dublin.  One  street,  bearing  in  diflTer- 
ent  parts  the  names  of  East-street  and  West^treet, 
runs  about  800  vards  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  another  street,  called  Green-street,  and 
extending  about  500  yards,  intersects  the  former  at 
right  angles,  and  terminates  at  the  bridge;  and  • 
street,  in  continuation  of  Green-street,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  speedily  forks  into  two 
streets,  each  about  200  yards  long.  All  other  parts 
of  the  town  are  either  subordinate  thoroughfiues  or 
straggling  outskirts.  Though  Callan  was  onoe  a 
place  of  comparatively  high  importance,  it  has  long 
been  lugubriously  known  to  fame  as  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  Irish  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  visited  it  within  the  last  eight  years, 
says,  **  In  so  execrable  a  condition  are  the  streets  of 
this  town,  that  the  mail-coach,  in  passing  through  it, 
is  allowed  12  minutes  extra,— an  indulgence  whidi 
can  surprise  no  one  who  drives,  or  rather  attempta 
to  drive,  through  the  street;  for  no  one  who  has  the 
use  of  his  limbs  would  consent  to  be  driven.  •  • 
I  had  not  yet  seen  in  Ireland  any  town  in  so  wretched 
a  condition  as  this.  I  arrived  in  it  very  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  been  promised  breakfittt  at  a 
grocer's  shop  (for  there  is  no  inn  in  Callan),  I  walked 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  round  a  IHtlo 
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common  which  lies  close  to  it,  and  there  I  paw  the 
people  crawling  out  of  their  hovels, — they  and  their 
hovels  not  one  shade  better  than  I  have  seen  in  the 
sierras  of  Granada,  where  the  people  live  in  holes 
excavated  in  the  banks.  Their  cabins  were  mere 
holes,  with  nothing  within  them  (I  speak  of  two 
which  I  entered)  excepting  a  little  straw,  and  one 
or  two  broken  stools.  And  all  the  other  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  in  nearly  a  similar  condition;  ranges 
of  hovels,  without  a  ray  of  comfort  or  a  trace  of 
civilization  about  them  ;  and  people  either  in  a  state 
of  actual  starvation,  or  barely  keeping  body  and  soul 
together.  All  this  I  saw,  and  cannot  be  deceived ; 
and  from  inquiries  which  I  made  of  intelligent  per- 
son*;, the  Protestant  clergyman  among  the  number, 
I  may  state,  that  in  this  town,  containing  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants,  at  least  one 
thousand  are  \^-ithout  regular  employment,  six  or 
seven  hundred  entirely  destitute,  and  that  there  are 
upwards  of  two  hundred  actual  mendicants  in  the 
town,  persons  incapable  of  work."  Yet  though  this 
picture  is  essentially  correct,  it  makes  a  highly  over- 
charged impression.  Many  of  the  domestic  dwell- 
ing"*, it  is  true,  are  mere  mud-huts,  most  are  miser- 
able cabins,  and  the  best,  excepting  a  very  few,  are 
plain  and  unsn\ig  abodes  of  small  tradesmen ;  yet 
they  aggregately  present  features  of  relief  and  indi- 
cations of  begun  improvement  which  greatly  falsify 
the  idea  of  utterly  prostrate  and  abject  misery  which 
Mr.  Inglis'  description  conveys.  Viscount  Clifden, 
the  proprietor  of  the  town — at  whom,  in  a  passage 
we  cannot  quote,  Mr.  I.  makes  a  fling  as  severe  as 
it  is  unmerited — is  proprietor  only  in  fee,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  able  to  wield  exceedingly 
little  ameliorating  control.  But  the  guardians  of 
his  lord>hip  have  of  late  made  improvements  to  all 
the  extent  admissible  bv  the  existing  leases ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hall,  the  town  "  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  is  no 
longer  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  family  who  are  its 
owners." 

The  present  parish-church  is  the  choir  of  a  church 
which  was  attached  to  an  abbey  for  Augustinian 
Eremites,  built  in  the  15th  century  by  Sir  James 
Butler  of  Poolestown.  The  nave  of  the  old  church, 
with  its  fine  lateral  aisles,  is  still  also  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  the  cemetery  of  the  founder's  family, 
overgrown  with  nwss  and  ivy,  adjoins  the  choir;  and 
some  remains  of  the  abbey  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  present  features  interesting  to  the  artist.  The 
abbey  and  its  possessions  were  given,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond.  Near  the  ruins 
are  a  modiTn  Augustinian  friary  and  chapel,  a  large 
ajul  substantial  stone  structure,  plain  yet  respectable 
in  architecture.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  occupies  an  elevated  site  near  the  south  end 
of  Green-street,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
a  landscape  of  many  miles  in  diameter.  The  market- 
hou-^e  is  so  small  and  abject  as  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  nearly  all  profitable  traffic.  A  few  persons 
are  employed  in  making  Haimel ;  a  considerable 
number  are  makers  of  brogues  or  coarse  shoes;  and 
the  great  majority  are  either  small  traders  or  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4,  June 
IJ  and  29.  Aug.  10,  Nov.  4,  and  Dec.  14.  The 
nearest  avaiilable  point  of  any  projected  railway,  is 
the  terininu>  of  the  Kilkenny  line  at  Kilkenny.  In 
iKiS,  the  ehiet  public  conveyances  were  the  mail- 
coach  ill  transit  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  a  coach 
between  Dublin  and  Clonmel,  and  a  car  between 
Kilkenny  and  (Monniel. 

The  Callan  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  24th,  and 
was  constituted  on  May  4,  IK'JO.  It  lies  partly  in 
CO.  Tipperary,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Kilkenny,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  10(^633  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 


ia31,  of  42,707.  Its  electoral  divisions  are  Ballin- 
garry,  LismoUn,  and  Mainnahone,  in  co.  Tipperary, 
and  Callan,  Killamurry,  Rilmaganny,  Doneniaggin, 
Knocktopher,  Kells,  Burnchurch,  Grove,  and  Kil- 
managh,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The  number  of 
ex-ofBcio  guardians  is  8,  and  of  elected  guardians  ii 
25;  and  of  the  latter,  7  are  returned  by  the  division 
of  Callan,  4  by  Ballingarry,  3  by  Mullinabone,  2  each 
by  Kilmaganny  and  Knocktopher,  and  I  by  each  of 
the  other  divisions.  The  valuator  was  appointed  on 
July  29,  1839;  and  the  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  May  22.  1840, — to  be  completed  in  Sept., 
1841, — to  cost  £5,500  for  buildlnj^  and  completion, 
and  J^1,140  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — Co  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  6  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £760,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for 
600  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of 
paupers  was  March  25,  1842 ;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1.352  12s.  7id.;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £1,388  5s.  3}d. 
The  union's  dispensary  districts  are  6  in  number,  and 
aggregately  co-extensive  with  the  union's  own  area; 
and  they  have  their  seats  at  Callan,  Ballingarry, 
Kilmaganny^  Kilmanagh,  Knocktopher,  and  Mullina- 
bone. The  Callan  dispensary  serves  for  a  population 
of  9,648;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £124  IOsl,  and 
administered  to  4,347  patients.  A  fever  hospital 
exists  at  Kilmaganny ;  and,  in  1840,  fever  hospitals 
were  strongly  desired  at  Callan  and  Gowran.  The 
Kilkenny  infirmary  is  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
union,  but  docs  not  contain  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion. A  Loan  Fund  was  instituted  in  1836  by  the 
rector,  aided  by  a  donation  of  £200  from  Lord  Clif- 
den and  his  lordship's  trustees;  in  1841,  it  had  a 
capital  of  £1,456,  circuUted  £6,636  in  2,690  loans, 
realized  £105  5s.  in  nett  profit,  and  expended  £93 
4s.  4d.  on  charitable  purposes ;  and  from  its  com- 
mencement till  the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£18.323  in  7,681  loans,  realized  £3*22  6a.  of  nett 
profit,  and  expended  £220  Pis.  8d.  on  charitable 
purposes.  A  second  Loan  Fund  was  instituted  in 
1841,  with  a  capital  of  £1,075;  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  it  circulated  £926  in  230  loans. 

Callan  is  said  to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  it  had  charters  or  equivalent  documents  of 
3  Edward  IIL,  4  and  19  Richard  IL,  4  Henry  IV., 
11  Elizabeth,  7  Charles  I.,  3  James  IL,  and  30 
George  IIL  The  limits  of  the  old  borough  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  parish,  and  passed  at  dis- 
tances of  from  half-a-mile  to  nearly  2  miles  from  the 
town ;  but  the  limits  under  the  new  arrangements 
enclose  a  space  of  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
by  half-a-mile  statute  measure.  The  corporation, 
according  to  charter,  was  styled  *  The  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen,  of  Callan ;'  and  consisted 
of  a  sovereign  and  an  undefined  number  of  burgesses 
and  freemen.  Previous  to  the  Reform  act,  the 
sovereign  was  practically  and  absolutely  appointed 
by  Lord  Clifden;  he  had  been  the  same  individual 
from  1823;  and  he  was  the  principal  magistrate  of 
the  town,  and  presided  in  the  town  court ;  and  the 
burgesses  and  freemen  appeared  to  be  mutually  iden- 
tical, were  elected  or  admitted  for  life,  and  amounted 
in  number  to  about  20.  When  the  borough  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Legislative  Union,  George,  Lord 
Callan,  received  the  whole  £15,000  of  compensation. 
The  property  of  the  corporation,  in  lands,  yields  about 
£10  a-year;  and.  in  customs,  about  £50;  and  its 
expenditure,  during  the  year  preceding  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Inquiry,  was  £30  of  salary  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  £39  16s.  for  other  objects.  Mr.  Inglis' 
statement  respecting  the  customs  levied,  though 
severe,  and  also  exaggerated  as  to  the  total  amount, 
is  so  substantially  correct  that  we  copy  it:  "  Will 
it  be  credited,  that  a  toll  is  levied  on  the  entranot 
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into  the  town  of  every  article  of  consumption,  and 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  money  so  received  is  laid 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  town?  The  potatoes, 
coal,  butter-milk,  with  which  the  poor  wretches, 
who  inhabit  this  place,  supply  their  necessities,  are 
subject  to  a  toll,  which  used  to  produce  £250  per 
annum,  but  which,  having  been  resisted  by  some 
spirited  and  prying  person,  who  questioned  the  right 
of  the  toll,  the  receipts  have  been  since  considerably 
diminished."  The  assessment  by  the  Grand  Jury  on 
the  town  is  about  ^7,  and  on  the  town  and  liberties 
about  £370. 

The  territory  of  Callan  was  anciently  the  lordship 
of  Ihe  0*Glogherneys  and  the  O'Caillys  or  O'Cal- 
lans ;  and,  in  later  times,  it  was  the  site  of  castles 
belonging  to  the  Fforstalls,  the  Butlers,  and  the 
Comerfords,  the  first  of  whom  were  distinguished, 
for  many  a^es,  by  the  title  of  Knights  of  Callan, 
Records  which  have  been  preserved  of  various  grants 
of  murage  to  the  local  authorities,  prove  that  the 
town  anciently  was  walled.  In  1345,  a  parliament 
was  summoned  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  be  held 
at  Callan,  in  opposition  to  one  summoned  b^  the 
Lord-deputy  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of 
the  Earl's  opponent,  it  was  prevented  from  assem- 
bling. In  1405,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  near  the 
town  between  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord-deputy 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  Lord-lieutenant,  and 
O'Carroll  at  the  head  of  his  own  followers  and  of 
the  Tipperary  sept  of  Burkcens ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  it,  O'CarroU  was  slain.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  celebrated  James  Fitzmaurice  of  Desmond 
took  the  town,  and  held  it  for  some  time  against  the 
Queen's  forces ;  and,  in  1650,  it  resisted  for  a  few 
days,  at  great  expense  of  blood,  the  victorious  arms 

of  Cromwell,  and  eventually  was  captured The 

family  of  Agar  claim  from  Callan  the  title  of  Baron, 
and  the  &mily  of  Fielding  take  from  it  that  of  Vis- 
count. Area  of  the  town,  232  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
3,111.  Houses  536.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  264 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  289 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  128.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  31 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  312;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  281 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  57. 

CALLEN.     See  Callan. 

CALLIAGH-CRUM,  a  rock  between  Benwee 
Head  and  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven,  barony  of  Erris, 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

CALLIAGHSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony  ot  Newcastle,  2  miles 
south-south-west  of  Rathcoon,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  ^  of  a  mile ;  area,  600 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  67.  In  civil  matters  it  is 
regarded  as  a  to>vnland  of  the  parish  of  Rathcoole ; 
and  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was  originally  a  sepa- 
rate chapelry,  and  is  now  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Rathcoole,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See  Rathcoole. 
All  its  inhabitants,  in  1831,  excepting  3,  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

CALLOWHILL,  an  ancient  chapelry  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Knockninny,  co.  Fermanagh,  an(l  dio.  of  Kil- 
more,  Ulster.  It  lies  about  5^  miles  north  of  Bal- 
lyconnel,  and  about  the  same  distance  north-west  by 
north  of  Belturbet,  on  the  road  from  both  to  Ennis- 
killen.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  28,  Aug.  2,  and 
Dec.  11. 

CALRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Bal- 
LTTiVNAN  and  Newtown- Anderson,  and  part  of 
the  town  of  Sligo:  see  these  articles.  Length, 
westward,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3^  ;  area,  1 1,510  acres, 
2  roods,  11  perches, — of  which  1,536  acres,  2  perches, 
are  in  Lough  Gill,  and  98  acres,  1  rood,  32  perches, 
are  in  small  lakes.     Pop.,  in  1831,  6,420;  in  1841, 


6,045.  Houses  1,078.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districta, 
in  1831,  2,679;  in  1841,  3,221.  Houses,  514.  The 
surface  partakes  richly  of  both  the  natural  pictur- 
esqueness  and  the  artificial  embellishment  which  so 
highly  distinguish  the  environs  of  Sligo;  and  pre- 
sents great  variety  to  both  the  agriculturist  and  the 
lover  of  scenery,  from  waste  and  rugged  land  to  the 
romance  of  lake  and  river  basin,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  fertile  fields,  ornate  villas,  and  beautified  demesnes. 
But  its  chief  features  will  be  noticed  under  the  words 
Slioo,  Gill  (Lough),  and  Hazlewood:  which 
see.  About  3,400  acres  are  rough  land  and  moun- 
tain. The  highest  ground  is  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  1,430  feet.  The  principal 
small  lakes  are  Colgagh  and  Analteen.  The  chief 
country  residences  are  Hazlewood,  Percr^mount, 
Ballytivnan,  Marlbrook,  Wellsborough,  Colgagh, 
Willowbrook,  Rathbraghan,  Auburn,  and  Ballyglass. 
— This  parish  is  at  once  a  rectory,  a  vicarage,  and 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  rec- 
tory IS  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  the  two 
cathedrals  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £163  Sa. 
lOd.  The  vicarage  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
John's:  see  John's  (St.).  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion, £163  Ss.  lOd.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  sepa^ 
rate  benefice.  Gross  income,  £76  5s. ;  nctt,  £74 
8s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's.  The 
church  was  built  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of  £5,246  15s. 
3d., — of  which  sum  £823  7s.  8d.  was  raised  by 
subscription  and  the  sale  of  pews,  £830  158.  lOd. 
was  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the 
remainder  was  gift«d  by  that  Board.  Sittings  900 ; 
attendance  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  St. 
John's  and  Kiliaspickbrone.  In  1834,  the  parishion- 
ers consisted  of  2.037  Churchmen,  100  Presbyterians, 
10  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,154  Roman 
Catholics;  a  Sunday  school  at  Hazlewood  had  on  its 
books  7  boys  and  13  girls;  and  4  daily  schools, — one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  subscrip- 
tion, one  with  £16  a-year  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Society,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  an  endowment  of 
£100  from  Sir  Erasmus  Smith — had  on  their  books 
169  boys  and  101  giris. 

CALT,or  Talt,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac- 
teigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Its 
length  is  I^  mile ;  its  area  about  300  acres ;  and  its 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  455  feet.  It  lies 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  sends 
off  its  superriuent  waters  by  the  riviilet  of  Adassa, 
5|  miles  southward  to  the  Moy,  at  a  point  near 
Swineford  in  co.  Mayo. 

CALTRAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killoso- 
lan,  barony  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Westport, 
U  mile  east  of  Castleblakcney.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Aiay  14,  and  the  first  Monday  after  July  12,  and  on 
Sept.  21,  and  Dec.  14.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  164.  Houses  26.  The  village  gives  name  to 
a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment.    Post-town,  Castleblakcney. 

CALVERSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Davidstown,  barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban. 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  about  a  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Ballytore.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  1« 
and  Sept.  21.  Pop.,  in  1831,  150;  in  1841,  uot 
specially  returned.  'The  estate  of  Calverstown,  the 
property  of  Robert  Burro wes,  Esq.,  presents  fea- 
tures which  arrest  attention  in  the  fiat  country  amidst 
which  it  lies,  particularly  extensive  plantations,  neat 
and  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  other  results  of  a 
judicious  spirit  of  improvement. 

CALVES,  three  islands  off  the  entrance  of  Row- 
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inp- Water  bay,  district  of  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
eter.  They  lie  about  2|  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
Clear  Island,  2^  west  of  Sherkin  Island,  and  2| 
couth-east  of  the  entrance  of  Skull  Harbour.  They 
are  called  West  Calf,  Mid  Calf,  and  East  Calf,  and 
jointly  extend  about  2  miles  north-eastward,  West 
Calf  being  on  the  south-west,  and  Blast  Calf  on  the 
north-east.  The  area  of  West  Calf  is  44  acres. 
The  islands  produce  large  crops  of  barley,  and  are 
manured  chiefly  with  calcareous  sea-sand.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

CAM.     See  Camma. 

C  AM  ALTHA,  the  mountain-seat  of  Lord  Bloom- 
fu'ld,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  I^  mile 
north-east  of  Newport-Tip,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
It  stands  among  the  western  skirts  or  offshoots  of 
the  Keeper  Mountain,  whose  huge  dome-like  outline 
is  seen  rising  high  above  the  adjacent  heights ;  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  estate  which  has  been  exten- 
sively improved. 

CAMERON.     See  Cammin. 

CAMLAGHT.     See  Camlough. 

CAMLIN  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Longford,  Lein- 
ster.  Two  head-streams  arise  respectively  in  the 
town  of  Granard,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Clonhugh 
mountJiins,  and  flow,  the  one  westward  and  the 
other  eastward,  to  a  confluence  in  a  small  lake,  1^ 
miic  north- north-eastward  of  St  Johnstown;  and 
the  united  stream,  on  issuing  from  the  lake,  flows  8 
miles  south-westward  past  St.  Johnstown  to  Long- 
lord,  and  3J  miles  in  the  direction  of  west  by  north, 
from  Longford  to  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour. 
The  Keenagh  river,  which  has  uniformly  a  north- 
westward  course,  enters  the  Shannon  almost  at  the 
same  point,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Camlin;  and  the  two  streams,  just 
at  their  inosculation  with  the  Shannon,  form  the 
island  of  Clootidragh,  at  which  terminates  the  Royal 
Canal  navigation, — a  navigation  which,  for  some  dis- 
tance, is  conducted  along  the  natural  river-channel 
of  the  Camlin  See  Cloosdragh,  Richmond 
IlARnouR,  and  Tarmonbarry. 

CAMLIN,  or  Crumlin  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Antrim,  UNter.  It  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Devis 
mountain,  and  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  westward  to 
t!ie  head  of  a  bay  about  the  middle  of  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Neagh.  This  stream  is  famed  for  its  sup- 
posed petrifying  qualities  [See  Neagh,  Lough];  it 
drove  the  wheel  of  the  first  flour-mill  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  erected,  in  1705,  by  Mr. 
Hi'vland  ;  and  it  now  propels  the  machinery  of  the 
exten-ive  flour  and  oatmeal  mills  of  Messrs.  Macauley. 

CAMLIN,  or  Crumlin,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
rppcr  Mas>arene,  1^  mile  north  of  Glenavy,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulster.     It  contains  the  small  town  of  Crum-  j 
Mv,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Glenayt:  see  these  i 
articles.     Lenj^th,  4  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  6,417 
acres.     Pop.,  m  1841,  of  the  whole,  2,157;  of  the 
rural  (li>trict'i,  1,508.     Houses,  in  the  whole,  397 ;  in 
the  rural  districts,  282.     The  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
niurh  less  extensive  than  the  civil  one,  and  contained, 
in  IKJI,  a  pop.  of  1,274.    The  surface  extends  along 
tlie  south  side  of  the  Camlin  rivulet  to  Lough  Neagh; 
and  the  parochial  limits  are  understood  to  include,  in 
arldition  to  the  territorial  area  we  have  stated,  708 
j««T»'s,   I   rood,  4   perches  of  the  area  of  the  lake,  j 
Tlie  land  \m<  prevailingly  a  clayey  soil,  and  is,  for  ' 
the  mo-t  part,  arable.     The  seats  in  the  environs  of  j 
( 'rutnlin  town,  though  not  all  in  the  parish,  are  Glen-  I 
darraifh,  tlie  beautiful  seat  of  C^l.  Heyland, — Ben-  j 
Ni-ai^h,    J.     Macauley,    Esq., — Thistleborough,    J.  I 
Whittle,    K-q.. — Gobrana,    J.    Whitla,    Ej.q,, — and 
("hcrry   Valley,   C.    W.   Armstrong,   Esq.     The  iu-  i 
tcrior  is  traversed  northward  by  the  joint-road  from 
>e\vry,  and  from  uiu>t  parts  of  the  county  of  Armagh  I 


to  Antrim.  The  old  church  is  a  venerable  iv^y-datf 
ruin,  situated  about  |  of  a  mile  from  Crumlin,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  parish,  upon  a  prednitoM  bfiili 

which  overhangs  the  Camlin  rivulet This  parish  U 

a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  QhEHAwf 
[which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £151  I5s. ;  glebe,  18s.  5^d.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  whoM 
tithes,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford ;  but  his  lordship  accepts  a  commutation  of 
them  which  amounts  to  only  £43  5s.  In  1834.  tM 
parishioners  consisted  of  19i3  Churchmen,  836  Prei- 
byterians,  and  308  Roman  Catholics;  3  SundiM^ 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  about  120 
children;  and  5  daily  schools— one  of  which  vfti 
aided  with  £2  2s.  a-year  from  the  vicar,  and  one 
with  £60  for  master  and  mistress  fi^om  the  Hon. 
Col.  Pakenham — had  on  their  books  151  boys  and 
110  girls. 

CAMLOUGH  (The\  a  lake  and  a  rivukt  of  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  The  lake  lies  near  tjie  north  base 
of  Slievegullion,  in  the  parish  of  Killevy,  and  barony 
of  Upper  Orior,  3^  miles  west  of  Newry ;  but, 
though  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  it  would  be 
rated  as  of  very  inferior  magnitude  in  some  neigh- 
bouring counties.  The  rivulet  issues  from  the  lake, 
and  has  a  course  of  only  about  4  miles  north-eastward 
to  the  Newry  Canal ;  yet  it  is  so  narrow  and  rapid, 
and  has  so  great  and  gradual  a  descent  as  to  be  more 
valuable  for  its  water-power  than  some  of  the  second- 
rate  rivers  of  the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  business 
performed  in  the  numerous  mills  on  the  stream  is 
astonishing.  "The  falls  of  the  stream,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  "are  so  sudden,  that  no  head  of 
water  is  required  as  a  mill-pond  for  any  of  the  works, 
the  tail-race  of  the  higher  mill  l>eing  the  head  of  the 
next  below,  and  so  in  succession  till  it  reaches  the 
valley." 

CAMLOUGH,  or  Camlaght,  k quoad  Bacra  par- 
ish, in  the  quoad  civHia  parish  of  Killevy,  barony  of 
Upper  Orior,  3  miles  west  of  Newry,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  about 
9,649  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,822.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  area  consists  of  lake,  bog,  and  waste  moun^ 
tain ;  and  the  remainder  is  pasture  and  tillage  ground. 
The  surface  is  drained  into  the  lake  noticed  in  the 

preceding  article This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Composition  for  the  tithes  of  5  tovmlands  assigned 
to  the  curate,  £145  Is. ;  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income, 
£195  Is. ;  nett,  £181  8s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of 
Killevy.  The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1776, 
by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittmgs  140; 
attendance,  from  50  to  65.  Two  Roman  CathoUe 
chapels  at  Lesha  and  Carracruppon  are  attended  bjr 
respectively  600  and  750 ;  and,  \\\  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Lessummor.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  301  Churchmen,  798  Presbyterians,  and  4.890 
Roman  Catholics;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20,  and  an  occasional 
ffratuity  of  £10,  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.* 
bad  on  their  books  139  boys  and  59  girls. 

CAMMA,  a  parish  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  8  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connauj^ht.  It 
contains  the  village  of  CuBaAooBOT :  which  see. 
Length,  south-eastward,  5|  miles;  breadth,  3| ; 
area,  12,403  acres,  1  rood,  13  perches, — of  which 
570  acres,  39  perches,  arc  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,114;  in  l&ll,  3.830.  Houses  707.  The  sur&ce 
is  covered  in  general  with  a  light  soil ;  and  is  drained 
south-eastward  by  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone.  The  mater  portion  of  thA 
water  area  consists  of  part  of  Lough  Ballagh,  lyin^ 
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at  a  surface-elevation  of  219  feet,  \Wtbin  the  north- 
east  boundary ;  part  of  Lough  Cuilleenirwan,  within 
the  south-west  boundary ;  and  the  whole  of  Lough 
Coolagarry,  a  little  north-east  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  interior.  The  highest  ground,  Feacle-hill,  is 
situated  in  the  south,  and  has  an  altitude  of  391  feet. 
The  principal  seats  are  Lysterfield  House,  Grange, 
Curraghboy  House,  and  Curraghboy  Lodge.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Brideswell,  Newfarm,  Calragh, 
Gortfree,  and  Corralea.  The  interior  is  traversed 
north- westward  by  the  road  from  Athlone  to  Mount 
Talbot  and  Athleague — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiltoom  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £110,  and  the  rectorial  for  £85;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Incorporated  Society. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1,000  and  80;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Kiltoom.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
25,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,342 ;  and  5  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £\0  from 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  240  boys 
and  101  girls. 

CAMMA-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet,  named  from  a 
bridge  across  the  Inny,  on  the  road  from  Castle- 
pollard  to  Granard,  and  on  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  Leinster. 

CAMMIN,  or  Cameron  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  rises  close  on  the  mountain 
water-shed  between  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  5^ 
miles  west  of  Clogher;  flows  11  miles  northward, 
past  Fintona  to  Omagh  ;  and  then  runs  1^  mile 
north-westward  to  a  confluence  with  the  Poc,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Strule.  Between  Fintona  and 
Oowgh,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Garryaghy, 
which  has  about  8  miles  of  run,  and  on  its  left  the 
Onreagh,  which  has  about  9  miles  of  run ;  and,  at 
Omagh,  it  receives,  from  the  east,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomeroy,  and  has  a  tortuous 
course  of  about  15  miles. 

CAMMOGUE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Slievreagh, 
in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  and  runs  8  miles  westward, 
past  Kilmallock,  to  a  confluence  with  a  stream  which 
has  about  the  same  length  of  run  as  itself,  and  which 
rises  within  co.  Cork,  and  has  most  of  its  course 
eastward  on  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
CO.  Limerick  ;  and  the  Commogue,  flung  by  this  ac 
cession  from  its  previous  direction,  now  runs  3^ 
miles  northward  to  pour  itself  into  the  JVIaig,  at  a 
point  5  miles  west  of  Bruflf. 

CAMOLIN,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish  of 
Tomb  and  barony  of  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bann,  and  on  the 
mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  5k  miles  south- 
west of  Gorey,  8|  north-north-east  of  Enniscorthy, 
and  53^  south  by  west  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  9,  Aug.  9,  and  Nov.  9.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
it  is  Camolin  Park,  the  handsome  scat  of  the  Earl 
Mountnorris ;  a  little  to  the  east  are  Norrismount 
and  Medop  Hall,  the  seats  of  R.  Brownrigg  and  T. 
Smith,  Esqrs.  ;  and  on  the  rising  grounds,  on  the 
same  side,  is  Ballymore,  the  seat  of  R.  Donovan, 
Esq.  The  village'  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  See  Tomb. 
Area  of  the  village,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  639; 
in  1841,  561.     Houses  93. 

C  AMR  OSS,  a  hill  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
baronies  of  Bantry  and  Shelmalier,  2|  miles  north- 
west of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  serves, 
with  other  heights  in  the  vicinity,  agreeably  to  vary 
a  rich  champaign  country.  Some  Culdee  establish- 
ment appears  to  have  existed  on  or  near  the  hill ; 
and,  of  course^  is  manufactured  by  ArchdaU  into  an 


abbey.  '*  St.  Abban,**  quoth  he,  "  who  died  about 
the  year  640,  built  an  abbey  here,  of  which  St. 
Mosacre  was  abbot  about  a.  d.  650." 

CAMUS-JUXTA-BANN.     See  Macosquzn. 

CAMUS-JUXTA-MORNE,  a  parish  on  the  west- 
em  border  of  the  barony  of  Strabane  and  county  of 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  greater  part  o£  the 
town  of  Strabane  :  which  see.  Length,  5j-  miles; 
breadth,  4 ;  area,  7*505  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,571;  in  1841,  6.039.  Houses 
1,029.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,670; 
in  1841,  2,428.  Houses  430.  The  surface  occupies 
the  peninsula  between  the  Mome  on  the  south,  and 
the  Foyle  on  the  west,  and  consists,  in  nearly  equal 
quantities,  of  profitable  and  unprofitable  land,  the 
former  aggregately  good,  and  the  latter  moorish  or 
mountainous.  The  vale  of  the  Morne  exhibits  luxu- 
riance and  fine  cultivation ;  and  is  immediately 
screened  by  beautiful  grassy  slopes.  A  little  east  of 
Strabane  are  its  fever  hospital,  and  IVIilltown  Lodge, 
the  seat  of  Major  Humphries,  the  agent  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abcrcom — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  com- 
position, £468;  glebe,  £222  Us.  lid.  Gross  in- 
come, £600  Us.  lid. ;  nett,  £597  5s.  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75;  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  diocese.  Sittings  750;  attendance, 
from  600  to  700.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  400 ;  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  of 
from  40  to  250;  a  Primitive  Wesleyan,  of  from  60 
to  70;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  of  from  500  to  1,300; 
and  the  last  is  united,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of  Clonleigh.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1 ,365  Churchmen, 
1,719  Presbyterians,  19  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  3,328  Roman  Catholics ;  a  pay-school  at  Lisken- 
burne  was  averagely  attended  by  from  70  to  80  chil- 
dren,— a  Blue-coat  school  had  been  discontinued 
since  1829,  and  its  income  of  £30  a-year  applied  to 
the  clothing  of  12  boys, — a  male  school  and  a  female 
school  at  Milltown  were  each  aided  with  £10  Irish 
a-year  from  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  and  bad  on 
their  books  88  boys  and  66  girls, — a  National  school 
at  Strabane  was  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Board, 
aided  with  subscriptions  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  averagely  attended  by  about  89  children, 
— a  school  at  Eddymore  was  salaried  with  £5  from 
Lord  Abercorn,  and  had  on  its  books  55  boys  and 
33  girls, — and  a  school  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  aided 
with  £20  of  salary  and  usually  £10  of  gratuity,  and 
had  22  boys  and  12  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  had  a  second  school  at  Strabane,  and  granted 
£111  5s.  towanl  the  erection  of  two  schools  at  Ca- 
mus and  Derrygalt. 

CANAL.  See  Grand,  Rotal,  Ulster,  Newrt, 
Kilkenny,  Shannon  and  Erne,  Junction,  Coh- 
N AUGHT,  Tyrone,  Barrow,  Boyne,  Laoan,  Sla- 

NEY,     BeLMULLET,     BaLLYSHANNON,    KiLBEOGAjr, 

Ballinasloe,  Limerick,  Coal-Island,  &c, 

CANICE  (St.).     See  Kilkenny. 

CANNA.     See  Canon. 

CANNAWAY,  or  Cannaboy,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  East  Muskerry,  4^  miles  south-east  by 
east  of  Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4 
miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  5,225  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,518;  in  1841,  1,547.  Houses  240.  The  surfiux 
extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lee,  and 
consists  of  rather  good  land This  parish  is  •  rec- 
tory and  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  A  moiet/ 
of  the  tithes  of  certain  ploughlands  is  compounded  for 
£55,  and  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Rots. 
The  vicarage  and  part  of  the  rectory  constitute  a 
separate  benefice.  Tithe  composition,  £212  6t.  2d.; 
glebe,  £2  128.    Gross  income,  £214  18a.  2d..;  nett^ 
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£202  16s.  9.1.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
WHS  built  in  1814,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  IBs. 
lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  new 
roofed  and  repaired  in  1831.  at  the  cost  of  £96  16s. 
1  Id.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  150; 
attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Moviddy  and  Kilmurry.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  67,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,509 ; 
and  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  on  its  books  6 
bov**  and  6  girls. 

CANON-BROOK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Lu- 
cjin,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  on  the  estate  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  on  a  pleasant 
rivulet.  Adjacent  to  it  are  a  beautiful  mansion  and 
dtniesne,  which  were  long  occupied  by  the  late  dis- 
tiiigui'ihed  architect.  James  Gandon,  Esq. 

CANON-ISLAND,  or  Canna,  an  islet  in  the 
barony  of  Clonderalaw,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  lies  about  1}  mile  east  of  Kil- 
dysart,  and  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  islets  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Fergus  with  the  Shannon.  Its  present 
Irish  name  is  Elanagrannoch,  and  its  ancient  name 
wa^  Innisnegananagh.  In  the  1 2th  century,  Donald 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  a  priory  here 
for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  At 
the  dissolution,  this  establishment  possessed  the 
island  on  which  it  stood,  consisting  of  4i  acres  of 
arable  ground,  and  14  of  upland  and  pasture, — three 
other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  then  called  Inishorlth, 
Iniskeirke,  and  Inistubred,  but  now  called  Horse- 
Island,  Inishark,  and  Inistubber, — 13  acres  of  moun- 
tain at  Iniskedragh,  near  the  Gal  way  river, — and 
two  parts  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Kildysart,  and  of 
the  vicarial  tithes  of  Kilchrist;  and  a  moiety  of 
these  possessions,  together  with  other  ecclesiastical 
property,  was  granted,  in  1605,  to  Donough,  Earl  of 
Thomoiid.     The  ruins  of  the  priory  still  exist. 

CAPE  CLEAR  ISLAND,  an  island  and  a  parish 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  island  is  co-extensive 
with  the  parish,  and  lies  2  miles  south  by  west  of  the 
southern  point  of  Innisherkin,  and  about  15  south 
by  \ve>t  of  Skibbereen.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth, 
U  area.  1,506  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,057;  in 
l^m,  1,052.  Houses  207.  It  extends  south-south- 
westward  ;  and  the  cape  in  which  it  terminates,  and 
from  which  it  has  its  name,  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
a  well-known  marine  landmark,  and  reputedly  the 
most  southern  ground  in  Ireland.  Except  that  the 
Fastnel  Rock  lies  4^  miles  immediately  to  the  south- 
south-west,  its  claim  to  be  the  most  southern  Irish 
ground  is  undisputed  by  about  the  length  of  the 
whole  island.  Its  coast  is  in  most  parts  rocky,  and 
around  the  cape,  or  southern  extremity,  presents  an 
almost  mural  cliff;  but  it  yields  to  two  opposite  in- 
dentations, which  form  coves,  and  nearly  bisect  the 
island.  The  south  cove,  called  the  South  Harbour, 
is  ^o  open  to  the  Atlantic,  as  often  to  noenace  with 
ruin  all  craft  which  approach  it;  yet,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  any  point  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
compass,  it  atfords  good  shelter.  The  north  cove, 
railed  St.  Kio van's  Port,  is  more  sheltered,  and  has 
been  provided  with  a  pier,  at  the  expense  of  £470 
Os.  1 1<I.  to  government,  and  of  £230  15s.  4d.  to  Sir 
W.  Beeeher,  the  proprietor  of  the  island.  This  pier 
affords  very  great  protection  to  abotit  350  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
who,  previous  to  its  construction,  were  compelled 
to  usc  such  tiny  and  insulTicient  boats  as  they  could 
at  any  time  draw  on  shore. — The  surface  of  the 
')AAm\  is  prevailingly  rough,  rocky,  and  fit  only  for 
pasture ;  yet  where  arable,  it  has  an  extremely  fer- 


tile soil.  Sea-weed  is  the  chief  manure,  and  is  pro- 
cured by  means  of  an  implement  resembling  a  scythe. 
The  women  take  as  active  a  part  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  as  the  men.  Six  or  seven  years  ago, 
there  were  only  two  trees  on  the  island.  Cows  are 
numerous,  but  small ;  and  there  are  not  more  than 
about  half-a-dozen  horses.  The  sheep  are  a  tiny 
breed,  fed  on  the  most  barren  spots ;  and  are  kept 
for  the  sake  of  furnishing  wool  for  the  home-made 
manufacture  of  coarse  frieze  clothing.  The  game 
are  rabbits,  pigeons,  snipe,  green  and  grey  plover, 
wild  ducks,  a  very  few  partridge,  and  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  sea  birds.  Crabs  and  lobsters  abound 
round  the  coast — Much  of  the  substratum  of  the 
island  consists  of  an  excellent  white  sandstone,  re- 
sembling Portland  stone;  and  part  consists  of  a 
black  laminated  stone,  suitable  for  flags  and  hearth- 
stones, and  long  ago  quarried  as  an  article  of  export 
to  Cork. — Of  four  fresh- water  lakes  which  exist, 
two  are  full  of  reeds,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for 
thatching  their  houses,  and  one  has  the  absurd  local 
reputation  of  being  enchanted.  Dr.  Smith,  speaking 
of  the  last  of  these,  says,  it  '*  abounds  with  a  blacK 
kind  of  worm,  about  two  inches  long,  shaped  like  • 
leech,  soft,  and  easily  breaking  to  the  touch.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  of  a  most  saponacious  abstersive 
quality ;  it  very  readilv  dissolves  soap ;  and  the  in- 
habitants affirm  that  if  a  cask  in  which  train  oil  had 
been  kept  was  to  be  laid  for  a  few  days  in  this  louffh, 
it  would  be  taken  out  sweet  and  clean."  Spring 
water  is  everywhere  abundant ;  and,  after  undergo- 
ing chemical  analysis,  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
in  Ireland.  A  kind  of  mud  at  the  lakes  is  worked 
and  dried  into  fuel;  and  some  turf— there  beir« 
none  in  the  island — ^is  imported  from  the  mainland, 
and  sold  on  Sundays  «nd  holidays. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy,  simple,  and  primi- 
tive people.  Their  cabins  are  of  a  mean  description, 
constructed  of  stone  and  mud,  thatched  with  straw, 
and  secured  against  being  unroofed  in  tempests  by 
ropes  of  straw  or  old  netting,  interwoven  with  the 
thatch,  or  thrown  over  it,  and  made  steady  by  the 
appendage  of  heavy  stones.  Their  dress  is  of  the 
humblest  kind,  and  almost  all  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes  and 
fish,  boiled  together,  and  seasoned  with  leeks,  onions, 
or  garlic.  Their  prevailing  or  most  open  vices 
are  drunkenness,  excessive  appetite  for  tobacco, 
dissipating  delight  in  dancing,  and  the  pursuit  of 
pastimes,  including  dancing  to  the  bagpipes  rn  the 
open  air  on  the  Lord's  day.  They  marry  chiefly  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  and  abound  in  superstition, 
and  a  passion  for  legendary  tales.  But  they  are 
kind  to  one  another,  and  courteous  to  strangers; 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  industrious  and  honest; 
and,  in  conseauence  perhaps  of  having  hardly  any 
intercourse  with  the  mainland  except  for  the  par- 
pose  of  a  little  barter,  they  are  free  from  both  the 
refinements  and  the  grosser  brutalities  of  vice  which 
disgrace  and  ruin  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms.  They  are,  in 
general,  strong  and  healthy ;  and,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances,  they  die  of  sheer  old  age.  **  So 
attached  are  they  to  their  sterile  home,  thai  they 
never  quit  H,  even  for  a  short  time,  without  evident 
reluctance;  and  they  view  an  expulsion  from  the 
island  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  calamities. 
Thus,  the  inhabitant  of  this  sequestered  region 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  as  well  as 
fine  poetry,  of  Goldsmith's  lines  : — 

*  I>ear  is  that  Rhod  to  which  his  kouI  confirmt. 
And  dear  that  hill  whioh  liftn  him  to  the  •turtns; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scarinf  sounds  molest, 
CUncs  dose  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast  -, 
8o  the  liHid  tonvnt,  and  the  whirlwind's  mar. 
But  YAnd  hhn  to  his  oativ*  mountains  mor«.'  ** 
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A  lighlhouse,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is 
a  remarkably  well-executed  circular  tower  of  cut 
granite,  built  about  the  year  1817  by  the  Ballast 
Board.  It  rises  448  feet  above  the  level  of  high- 
water  mark ;  and  is  about  36  feet  high  from  the  base 
to  the  balcony  which  surrounds  the  lantern.  The 
light  is  produced  by  21  lamps,  placed  in  the  foci  of 
large  reflectors  of  the  parabolic  form,  and  supported 
by  a  branch  which  revolves  by  gigantic  machinery 
resembling  in  principle  that  of  clock-work.  The 
light  appears  once  in  every  two  minutes ;  and,  seen 
at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues,  it  appears  like  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  gradually  dims  avi'ay  to  ex- 
tinction. Attached  to  the  lighthouse  by  a  corridor  is 
a  square  tower,  which  was  formerly  used  for  making 
telegraphic  signals,  and  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  keeper  of  the  lights.  The  disbursements  on 
account  of  the  lighthouse,  during  1840,  amounted  to 
£1,216  5s.  5d — At  St.  Kievan's  Port  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Kievan,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cemetery.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  stone 
pillar  with  a  rudely  cut  cross,  fabled  to  be  the  work- 
manship of  the  saint ;  and  *  a  holy  well,'  round  which 
the  people  collect  on  certain  days,  in  the  supersti- 
tious manner  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
Archbishop  Ui^her  says,  that  St  Kievan  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cape  Clear The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 

O'DriscoUs,  who  formerly  were  toparchs  of  the 
island,  are  seated  on  a  wild  point  of  a  cliff  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  bear  the  name  of  Dunanore,  or  the 
Golden  Fort.  A  narrow  path,  about  30  feet  in 
length,  steep  in  ascent,  high  above  the  sea,  and 
along  a  ledge  of  rock,  is  the  only  means  of  approach. 
The  cliff  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  quite  mural 
on  the  seaward  face;  and  sustains,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  a  collision  with  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  resounds  to  a  great  dbtance 
along  the  shore.  Traditional  story  crowds  the 
castle  with  incidents ;  but  authentic  history  narrates 
nothing  respecting  it  worth  notice,  except  that  it 
was  captured  in  1601  by  a  force  under  Captain  Har- 
vey, and  that  Sir  Fineen  O'DriscoU  was  obliged  soon 
after  to  submit  to  Queen  Elizabeth. — The  island  is 
called,  in  old  Irish  manuscripts,  Inish  Damhly ;  in 
ecclesiastical   writings.   Insula  Sanctse  Clane;  and 

among  some  modern  topographists,  Clare  Island 

Cape  Clear  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kilcoe  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £17;  glebe,  £21  128. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £17,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Lord  Riversdale.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel — a  long,  narrow,  thatched  barn-like 
building,  near  the  middle  of  the  island — has  an  at- 
tendance of  350 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Sherkin 
Island.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,024;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  27  boys  and  8  girls. 

CAPPA.     See  Cappaoh. 

C APPACLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
gobbin,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  nearly 
midway  between  these  towns.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  419;  in  1841,  277.  Houses  56. 
The  village  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  Post-town,  Tralee. 
See  KiLGOBBiN. 

CAPPAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  Comnaught.  It  has  an  east- 
ward course  of  about  7  miles  to  a  junction  with  thi 
Ballyshrule  rivulet ;  and,  in  a  little  more  than  half- 
a-mile  lower  down,  falls  into  the  fine  deep  bay  of 
Gloongagauve,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Shannon's 
great  expansion  of  Lough  Derg.  A  proposal  was 
officially  made  iii  1832,  to  render  it  navigable  to 


Cappagh-Bridge,  2j  miles  from  Lough  Derg,  and  6 
from  Loughrea,  and,  in  consequence,  to  render  it  an 
outlet  for  the  traffic  of  Loughrea  with  the  widely 
ramified  connections  of  the  Shannon. 

CAPPAGH,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Killian,  5 
miles  north-east  of  Newtown- Belle w,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  is  reported  on  jointly  with  Keeloguea 
bog,  situated  a  little  to  the  east.  Area  of  the  two 
bogs,  6,055  English  acres ;  average  depth,  16  feet ; 
estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7,222  3s.  8d.  A 
great  aggregate  extent  of  the  immediately  circumja- 
cent country  is  also  morass. 

CAPPAGH,  one  of  three  bojars,  extending  from 
within  a  mile  of  Castlebar,  6  miles  north  east  ward 
to  Lough  CuUen,  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  The  other  two  bogs  are  those  of  Ballin- 
silla  and  Turlough.  The  whole  are  bounded,  on 
the  west-north- weKt,  by  Barnagee  mountain ;  on  the 
east,  by  Lough  Cullen,  or  the  lower  part  of  Lough 
Conn;  and,  on  the  south,  by  an  arable  limestone 
country.  Area,  8,228  English  acres;  greatest  depth, 
35  feet;  medium  depth,  10  feet;  greatest  elevation, 
237  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Conn ;  least  ele- 
vation, the  same  level  as  Lough  Conn ;  estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £6,423  Os.  Id.  The  bogs  are 
incumbent  on  sandstone  and  granite ;  they  are  tra- 
versed across  one  angle  by  the  Castlebar  river ;  and 
they  discharge  their  waters  into  Killalla  bay  through 
Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Moy. 

CAPPAGH,  a  demesne  on  the  north  side  of  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch,  barony  of  Dedes-without- 
Drum,  4  miles  west  by  north  of  Dungarvan,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  It  is  the  property  of  R. 
Usher,  Esq.,  sends  sheets  of  plantations  over  heights 
which  surround  the  mansion,  and  constitutes  a  series 
of  well-defined  features  in  a  pleasant  landscape.  In 
the  vicinity  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  building  whidi 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars. 

CAPPAGH,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  2f  miles 
north-north-east  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Area,  1,268  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,694  ;  in  1641, 
755.  Houses  108.  Area  of  the  village,  82  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  108.  Houses  20.  The  parochial 
surface  is  flat,  without  character,  and  agriculturally 
poor.  The  tall  ruins  of  Cappagh-castle  are  rather  an 
arresting  feature,  as  seen  from  the  Limerick  and 
Killarney  road  a  little  to  the  south. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  See  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £95.  The  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Creagh  receives  £5  a-year  for  performing  tiie 
occasional  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  about  530 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two 
chapels  in  the  parish  of  Kilcoman.  In  1894^  the 
parbhioners  consisted  of  10  Churchmen,  6  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  706  Roman  CathoUcs;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  was  attended  bv  about  140  children. 

CAPPAGH,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Onuigh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Strabane,  2^  miles 
north  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Its  outline  is 
nearly  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  9  miles.  Area 
of  the  Omagh  section,  3,043  acres,  3  roods,  12 
perches, — of  which  64  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches, 
are  water.  Area  of  the  Strabane  section,  34,024 
acres,  2  roods,  17  perches,— of  which  202  acres,  14 
perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831. 
13,589;  in  1841,  13,330.  Houses  2.326.  Pop.  of 
the  Strabane  section,  in  1831,  11,145;  in  184], 
11,523.  Houses  2,005.  The  quoad  civilia  parish 
includes  the  quoad  tacra  parish  of  Mounthbld,  and 
the  ecclesiastically  extra-parochial  district  of  Don- 
^ohenbie:  see  these  articles.  The  surface  com- 
prises part  of  the  vale  of  the  Strule  river,  the  gleni 
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of  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  a  portion  of  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  Tyrone  Highlands  up  to  the  south- 
i'rn  face  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Grey.  MulUghcam 
mountain,  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Omagh,  and 
situated  on  the  boundary  with  Lower  Badoney,  is 
the  highest  summit,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,778 
feet  above  sea-level.  About  one-half  of  the  whole 
parochial  area  is  mountainous;  and  the  remain- 
der is  distributed  into  pastures,  tillage-grounds, 
woodlands,  and  mansion  and  villa  parks.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  passes  up  the  Strule, 
and  that  from  Omagh  to  Gortin  passes  farther  east, 
and  past  the  base  of  MuUaghcarn;  and  both  of  them 
command  a  series  of  interesting  views.  Mountjoy 
Forest,  watered  by  the  Strule,  situated  on  the  south- 
west border  of  the  parish,  and  commonly  called  Rash, 
is  one  of  the  best  planted,  and  most  extensive  and 
splendid  demesnes,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and, 
from  the  beautiful  undulations  of  its  grounds,  and 
the  extent  and  disposition  of  its  plantations,  it  fasci- 
luitingly  draws  the  attention  of  the  tasteful  tourist. 
This  demesne  formerly  belonged  to  the  quondam 
Earls  of  Mountjoy  ;  and  is  now  the  property  of  C. 
G.  Gardener,  Esq.  Mount  Pleasant  demesne  adjoins 
it  on  the  south,  and  also  spreads  out  a  profusion  of 
wood.  Various  villas  nestle  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
warm  forests  of  these  demesnes — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe'composition,  £1,000 ;  glebe,  £600.  Gross  in- 
come, £1,G00;  nett,  £1,423.  Patron,  Trinity  col- 
le^a%  Dublin.  Two  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  church  was  built  about  55  years  ago  by 
subscription.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  from  100 
to  200.  Four  scboolhouses,  in  different  localities,  are 
also  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship ;  and  each 
has  an  attendance  of  about  150.  There  is  a  church 
likewise  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Mountfield.  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
from  1 20  to  300 ;  an  Anabaptist  meeting-house,  of 
from  40  to  100 ;  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
at  Knockmoyle  and  Killyclogher,  of  respectively 
from  700  to  1,200.  and  from  600  to  1,000;— and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  mutually  united.  In 
IS^M,  the  parishioners,  inclusive  of  Donaghemie,  but 
exclusive  of  Mountfield,  consisted  of  2,720  Church- 
men, 2,941  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  5,227  Roman  Catholics;  6  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  305 
to  440  children  ;  and  18  daily  schooU  had  on  their 
l)ooks  8t>3  boys  and  504  girls.  The  daily  schools  at 
Tircur,  Killymure,  Common,  Crevanagh,  Liclap,  and 
Carrigan,  were  aided  with  various  sums  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society;  those  at  Killyclogher, 
Castlerody,  Tetraconnaugbt,  and  Bottoney,  and  a 
second  one  at  Carrigan,  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board ;  that  at  DunmuUard  received  some 
aid  from  Mr.  Richardson ;  that  at  E^enderry  was 
slightly  aided  by  Lord  Belmore;  and  a  parochial 
school  had  some  advantages  from  the  rector.  In 
1838,  the  National  Board  granted  £82  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  BalUnatibert ;  and,  in  1840, 
they  had  a  school  at  Calkill. 

CAPPAGH-HILL,  or  Audlet,  a  copper  mine 
in  the  ncinity  of  Skibbereen,  district  of  Carbery,  ca 
Cork,  Munster.  The  West  Cork  Mining  Company 
have  rented  and  opened  a  copper  mine  in  Cappagh- 
bill,  and  are  also  quarrying  m  its  vicinity  excel- 
lent slates  for  the  markets  of  England.  The  mine 
and  quarries  are  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Audley,  and 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Audley  Cove,  whence 
their  produce  can  be  transported  in  tolerably  large 
ve»els. 

(WPPAGHWHITE,  a  small  post-town  in  the 
parish  of  Toem,  barony  of  Upper  Kilnemanagh,  co. 
1. 


Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  western  bor- 
der  of  the  county,  about  7  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Tipperary.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  4,  July  27, 
Sept.  29,  Nov.  16,  and  Dec.  21.  Two  copper  mines 
were  opened  in  the  vicinity,  after  December,  1836, 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland ;  the  one  at  Holly- 
ford  and  the  other  at  Ball^sinode,—- each  employing 
20  persons  on  its  immediate  works,  besides  many 
scores  in  effecting  carriage.  When  the  mines  were 
opened,  the  ore  was  proposed  to  be  shipped  at  Clon- 
mel  in  boats,  for  conveyance  to  Pilltown  or  Water- 
ford,  there  to  be  shipped  for  Swansea ;  and  supplies 
to  be  received  from  either  Limerick,  Waterford,  or 
Dublin.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  6d5;  in  1841,  1,046.  Houses  166.  Families 
employed  chiefij^  in  agriculture,  89 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  79 ;  in  other  pursuits,  32.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  78;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  99 ;  on  means  not  specified,  14.  The  vil- 
lage gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement.     See  Castletown. 

CAPPAMORE,  or  Tough,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Tough,  barony  of  Owneybeg,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Pallas-Green 
to  Newport-Tip,  2^  miles  north  of  the  transit  of  the 
projected  railway  between  Dublin  and  the  Lower 
Shannon,  4  miles  north  by  east  of  Pallas-Green,  and 
10  east-south-east  of  Limerick.  The  village  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel  and  Emly.  See  Tough.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  711 ;  in  1841,  551. 
Houses  101. 

CAPP AN ACUSH Y,  a  group  of  islets,  and  an  old 
castle,  in  Uie  parish  of  Templenoe,  barony  of  Dun- 
kerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  islets  lie  near  the 
bead  of  the  Kenmare  river  or  estuary,  1  mile  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  and  3  miles  west  of 
Kenmare.  A  tolerable  kind  of  grey  marble  on  them 
was  long  ago  quarried  in  considerable  quantities  at 
the  charge  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty.  The  castle  stands 
nearly  opposite  the  islets  on  the  Kerry  shore  of  the 
estuary.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  MacCrath, 
brother  to  O'Sullivan  More ;  and  it  belonged  to  • 
younger  brandi  of  the  0*Sullivan  family,  who  bore 
the  name  of  MacCraths,  and  who,  in  the  event  of 
every  failure  of  heirs  in  O'Sullivan  More's  house, 
succeeded  to  his  lands. 

CAPPATEGAL,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  co. 
Galway,  and  dia  of  Clonfert,  Connaught.  Post- 
town,  Lou^hrea.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

CAPPAVARNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
harooy  of  Kiltartan,  co.  Galwa;^,  Connaught.  Post- 
town,  Gort.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CAPPOG,  a  village  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  and  of  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  near  the  Royal  Canal* 
3^  miles  west-north-west  of  Kilcock.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

CAPPOG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardce,  1 
mile  north  by  west  of  Dunleer,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Length,  2|  miles;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  1,284  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  542 ;  in  1841,  56a  Houses  97.  The 
suitice  consists  of  rood  land ;  and  is  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Dublin  and  Belfiut.  There 
is  in  the  parish  a  village  of  its  own  name.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  12&;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned.  The 
only  seat  is  Mooremount — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dukleer  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £\2i 
19s.  lO^d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  just  one 
exception,  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

CAPPOQUIN,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Lismore 
and  MacoUop,  barony  of  Coshbrioe  and  Coshmore, 
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ro.  Waterford.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Cork  to 
"NVatprford,  2^  miles  east  by  north  of  Lismore,  and 
8]  miles  north-west  of  Dungarvan.  Its  site  is  sin- 
gularly beautiful ;  it  consists  of  undulated  ground, 
at  the  base  of  heights  which  slowly  soar  lioft  till 
they  blend  with  the  cloud-cleaving  altitudes  of 
Knock meledown  ;  it  occurs  at  the  knee  or  angular 
bend  of  the  Blackwater,  where  that  magnincent 
river  wheels  suddenly  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly 
cour^^e ;  it  commands,  at  various  points,  noble  reaches 
of  picturesque  view  along  the  Blackwater's  exult- 


CARAGH,  Carooh,  or  Carragh,  a  parish  <n 
the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clane,  2^  milei 
north-west  of  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length, 
southward,  3  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2| ;  area, 
3J33  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, — of  which  21  acres, 
2  roods  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,031;  In  1S41,  921.  Houses  147-  The  snr&ce 
consists  partly  of  bog,  but  chiefly  of  good  land ;  and 
is  washed  by  the  Liffey  on  the  east,  a  small  affluent 
of  that  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Grand  Canal  on 
the  north.     Yeomanstown,  the  seat  of  Walter  H. 


ant  vale ;  it  is  ploughed  by  the  Beal-lickv  rivulet,  I  Mansfield,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  comer; 


hastening  to  pay  tribute  to  the  monarch  river ;  and 
it  borrows  much  embellishment  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cappoquin-house  and  demesne.  The 
town  was  anciently  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  com- 
manded an  ancient  bridge  across  the  Blackwater. 
An  act  of  17  and  18  Charles  II.  commanded  a  bridge 
to  be  built  here  ;  but  employed  language  in  the  pre- 
amble which  implied  that  a  previous  one  existed. 
The  bridge,  though  a  Wooden  one,  possesses  interest 
from  its  antiquity  ;  yet,  8  or  9  years  ago,  it  became 
so  crazy  that  it  could  be  made  to  oscillate  from  end 
to  end  by  a  single  individual.  A  castle  was  built 
at  Cappoquin  by  the  Fitzgerald  family ;  though  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  This  castle  was  garrisoned, 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  by  Capt. 
Hugh  Croker,  for  theZarl  of  Cork  ;  in  1642,  a  party 
of  rebels  took  post  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  2  captains  and  200  men,  by  Lord 
Broghill ;  and,  in  1645,  the  ca&tle,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  was  captured  by  Lord  Castlehaven.  The 
pile  was  long  ago  entirely  modernized.     Cappoquin< 


and  Donore  House  and  Donore  Lodge  are  situated 

in  the  northern  district This  parish  is  a  yicarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£68  6s.  8d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriated 
to  the  incumbent  of  Naas.  The  yicarages  of 
Caragh  and  Downings,  and  the  rectory  of  Bride- 
church,  constitute  ike  benefice  of  Caragb.  See 
Downings  and  Brtdechurch.  Length,  4  miles; 
breadth.  3.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,800.  Grosa  in- 
come, £204  8s.  8d. ;  nett,  £146  I2s.  8d.  f^atron, 
the  diocesan.  A  private  bouse,  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  was  used,  up  to  5  or  6  years  ago,  as  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  union,  and  nad  an  attendance 
of  25 ;  but  the  erection  of  a  church  was  then  about 
to  be  commenced.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
crowdedly  attended ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Killybeg.  In  1884,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  978; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  87,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,694  ;  and  2  National  schools  in  the 


house,  the   scat  of  Sir  ][lichard   Keane,  Bart.,  is  ^  parish   and  union  were  salaried  iinth  respectively 


situated  on  a  high  natural  terrace  above  the  town ; 
and  commands  brilliant  and  prolonged  prospects  of 
the  vale  of  the  Blackwater  both  to  the  west  and  to 
the  south.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tovvn  is  a  commo- 
dious barrack.  A  church  in  the  town  lifts  a  very 
pretty  spire  from  among  a  cluster  of  cabins ;  has  an 
average  attendance  of  fro^  50  to  60 ;  and  is  variously 
regarded  as  a  separate  parish-church,  and  as  achapef- 
of-ease  to  Lispiore.  The  population-books  of  1831 
treat  Cappoquin  as  a  parish ;  while  ecclesiastical 
documents  include  ivot  only  the  territory  around  the 
town,  but  the  town  itself,  in  the  parish  of  Lismora. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
3.000,  is  served  by  3  ofBciates,  and  is  the  only 
chapel  in  the  parish  of  Cappoquin  as  defined  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  A  dispen- 
sary in  the  town  is  within  the  Lismore  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  14,155 ;  and,  in 
ia39,  it  received  £164  8s.  8d.,  expended  £112  lOs., 
and  administered  to  1,752  patients.  Fairs  are  held 
on  March  17,  May  31,  July  5,  Sept.  ?0,  and  Oct.  14. 
The  Blackwater  is  navigable  to  Cappoquin  for  barges. 
This  town  is  decidedly  more  neat  and  cleanly  than 
the  majority  of  Irish  towns  of  its  size.  Mr.  Inglis, 
noticing  it  on  his  way  to  the  Trappist  establishment, 
4  miles  distant,  on  the  mountain  road  to  Clogheen, 
says,  **  Cappoquin,  prettilv  situated,  iust  at  the  turn 
of  the  river,  is  rather  a  cljcan  little  village,  consisting 
of  one  street,  which  at  the  upper  end  degenerates 
into  a  suburb  of  cabins.  Beyond  this,  the  road 
climbs  up  the  side  of  a  deep  wooded  dell,  and  gradu- 
ally rises  till  it  leaves  cultivation  behind,  and  enters 
upon  the  moor  and  bog  land  which  stretches  overall 
the  neighbouring  mountains."  Pop.  of  Cappoquin,  re- 
garded as  a  parish,  in  1831,  6,131.  Area  ot  the  town, 
42  acres.  Pop.,in  1831,2,289;  in  1641,2,341.  Houses 
316.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  166; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  194 ;  m  other  pursuits,  1 12. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  219;  on  their 
pwn  maniud  labour,  206;  on  meaps  not  specified,  31. 


£12  and  £8  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  their  books 
116  boys  and87giris. 

CARBERY,  a  district  of  co.  Cork,  the  largest 
subdivision  of  that  great  county,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  west,  bv  the  wiy  and  barony  of 
Bantry;  on  the  north,  by' the  barony  of  Muskernr; 
on  the  north-east,  by  Kinnalmeaky ;  on  the  east,  0/ 
Kinnalea  and  Courceys ;  on  the  south-east,  by  Bar- 
ryroe ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Ibane  and  the  ocean. 
Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  41  miles;  and  its 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  exclusive  of 
islands,  is  21  miles.  It  was  formerly  all  one  barony; 
but  is  now  divided  into  Carbery-East  and  Carbei^- 
West,  and  subdivided  into  eastern  and  western  dirt- 
sionsof  each  barony.* — The  Eastern  Division  of  East 
Carbery  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinadee, 
Ballymodan,  Briimy,  Desertserges,  Desart,  Inkhaa- 
non.  Island,  KUgariflT,  Ringrone,  Templequinkn, 
Templetrine,  and  Timoleague ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballymoney,  Kilbritton,  Kilmalooda, 
Kilnagross,  Rathclaran,  and  Templebrian;  and  its 
chief  towns  and  vilhiges  are  Clonakilty,  Ballineen, 
Ballinadee,  Ballymacarthy,  and  part  of  Bandon. 
Area,  67.944  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  36,128;  in  Idil, 
36,450.  Houses  5,830.  Families  employed  diiefly 
hi  agriculture,  4,766;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,172;  in  other  pursuits,  501.  Male«  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,262;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,701 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  10,099.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,369;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,833;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  11,803 — The  Western  Division  of 

•  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IT.  occasioned  the  foUowiiif 
alterations  to  be  made :— The  townland  of  Garranbeg,  inthe 
iiarish  of  Ballymodan,  was  tranrferrvd  from  Kinnalmeaky  to 
the  eastern  division  of  East  Carbery  ;  three  tonralands  of  ^ 
parish  of  Templetrine  were  transferred  troni  Coarocm  to  ma 
eautem  division  of  East  I'arbery  -.  and  four  townlandsoTtta 
parish  of  Caheragh  were  transferred  ftvrn  the  westatvttvi. 
sion  of  West  Carbery  to  the  eastern  division  of  We«t  Canmyi 
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East  Carbery  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Castle- 
Ventry,  Drinagh,  Inchegeelagh,  KilkerranBore^  Kil- 
inacabea,  Kilmeen,  Kilmicbael,  Kilmacomogue,  Rath- 
barry,  Moragh,  and  Rosscarbery ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Fanlobbus,  Kenneigh,  and  Kilfaugh- 
nabeg;  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Dim-t 
man  way,  Rosscarbery,  and  Castletown.  Area, 
105,143  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  41,571;  in  1841, 
42,947.  Houses  6,961.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,989;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
943 ;  in  other  pursuits,  449.  Males  at  and  above  5 
yeari»  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,841 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,784;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  12,326.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,425 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,739;  who  could  neither  read 

nor  write,  14,431 The  Eastern  Division  of  West 

Carberv  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Caheragh, 
Drinagb,  and  Kilmacabea;  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Abbeystrowry,  Aghadown,  Castlehaven, 
Cape  Clear  Island,  Creagh,  Drumdaleague,  Myross, 
and  TuUagh :  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  are 
8kibbereen,  Castletownsend,  and  Baltimore.  Area, 
78,034  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  38,338;  in  1841, 
43,521.  Houses  7,289.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,742 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,404;  in  other  pursuits,  8i7>  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,065; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,483;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  13,363.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,108;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,448;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,273. — The  Western 
Division  of  We^  Carbery  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Caheragh,  Kilmacomogue,  and  Durrus ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  KUcoe,  Kilcrohane,  Kil- 
moe,  and  Skull;  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  ace 
Bally dehob,  Crookhaven,  and  Skull.  Area,  109,170 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  41,503;  in  1841,  44,425. 
Houses  7,474.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 6,537 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  721 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  394.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  j 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,770 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,644;  who  could  neither  read  | 
nor  write,  13,883.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,741;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,342 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  15,649. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  district  is  a  constant  series 
of  such  interweavings  of  land  and  water,  and  such 
alternations  of  soft  and  grand  territorial  features,  as 
produce  an  absolute  profusion  of  rich  landscapes. 
The  chief  marine  indentations  are  Clonakilty  bay, 
Glandore  Harbour,  Castlehaven,  Baltimore  Harbour, 
Roaring -Water  bay,  Skull  Harbour,  Crookhaven, 
and  Dunmanus  bay ;  the  chief  headlands  are  Gully 
Head,  Toe  Point,  Cape  Clear,  and  Mixen  Head; 
and  the  chief  islands  are  Cape  Clear,  Inisherkin,  In- 
ishidri^.  Long  Island,  and  the  Calves.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  district  is  prevailingly  soft-featured  and 
arable ;  but  the  western  half  is  aggregately  hard- 
featured,  rough,  rocky,  and  mountainous;,  and  the 
extreme  west  is  strictly  akin  in  alpine  and  almost 
savage  character  to  the  baronies  of  Bantry  and  Bere. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bandon,  the  Arigadeen, 
an<i  the  Hen.  Rents  throughout  the  district— can- 
sideriiig  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  remoteness 
of  nuirkets — are  very  high  ;  agriculture  is  in  a  com- 
paratively unimproved  condition;  and  the  peasantry 
are  very  numerously  shoeless,  ill-dad,  half-ttarved, 

s(^ntily-paid  drudges The  district  wsi  anciently 

more  extensiive  than  at  present,  and  comprehended 
all  the  south-west  part  of  the  county;  and  it  Mras 
the  country  of  the  MacCartys,  the  O'Mahoneyt,  the 
O  Donovans,  and  the  O'Driscolls.    These  four  fam- 


ilies  all  claimed  a  royal  pedigree,  and  are  alleged 
by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been  one-half  of  all  the 
families  of  royal  extraction  in  Mmister. 

CARBERY,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west 
and  north,  by  co.  Meath ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony 
of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany ;  and  on  the  south,  l^ 
the  barony  of  Ckme.  Its  greatest  length  is  1 1  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  9^ ;  and  its  area,  48,287  acres. 
Very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  area  consists  of 
part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  and  most  of  the  remainder 
has  a  flat  and  very  tame  aspect.  The  Grand  Canal 
crosses  the  south  end,  and  the  Royal  Canal  impinges 
on  the  north.  The  Boyne  and  the  Blackwater  are 
the  chief  streams,  or  rather  drains ;  for,  in  common 
with  nearly  every  other  drainage  within  the  limits, 

they  are  aunost  stagnant This  barony  contains  the 

whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardkill,  Ballinadrimna, 
Cadamstown,  Carbery,  Carrick,  Dunfort,  Kilpatrick, 
Kilreeny,  Kilraore,  Mylerstown,  and  Numey.*  The 
only  noticeable  village  is  Johnstown.  Area,  48,287 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,062;  in  1841,  9,890. 
Houses  1,560.'  Families  employed  chiefl^y  in  agri- 
culture, 1,150;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  230;  in 
other  pursuits,  283.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,664;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  831  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1,839.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  907 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,144;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,325. 

CARBERY,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north  or 
north-east  of  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  by  Donegal  bay ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
baronies  of  'Tiraghrill  and  Leney ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Sligo  bay.  It  is  about  3  miles  lonj^  and  9  broad; 
but,  except  at  three  places  where  it  is  projected 
westward  in  peninsula,  it  has  a  breadth  of  only  from 
2  to  4i  miles.  Ito  area  is  78,884  aeres.  The  in- 
dentations  and  coast-line  of  Sligo  bay  along  the  west^ 
the  gorgeous  shores  of  Lough  Gill  on  the  southern , 
border,  the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  of  Sligo, 
and  the  beautiful  outline  of  the  verdant  Benbulben, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  barony,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  features.  See  Suoo,  Gill,  and  Bbn- 
BULBEN.  The  soil  of  the  northern  third  of  the 
barony  is  either  a  thin  turf  mess,  on  a  bottom  of 
sandstone  gravel,  or  a  thin,  sandy,  gravelly  loam, 
mixed  with  roundish  white  stones, — cold,  infertile, 
and  skirted  with  considerable  tracts  of  bog ;  that  of 
the  central  third  is  in  general  a  light  mixture  of  bog, 
sand,  gravel,  and  snoall  boulders  on  a  strong  gravelly 
bottom, — tolerably  productive  of  potatoes,  oats,  and 
barley ;  and  in  the  southern  third,  it  varies  from  soil 
such  as  the  former,  to  good,  fertile  loam,  on  limestone 
reck  and  gravel, — the  latter  preponderating  through- 
out the  town's  beautiful  and  picturesque  environs.—- 
This  barony  contains  part  ef  the  parish  of  Ressinver, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  AhampUsh,  Calry» 
Drumdifie,  Killaspicbrone,  Kilmacowan,  and  8t. 
John.  Its  only  town  is  Sligo,  and  its  chief  villages 
are  BaUintemple,  Grange,  Roughley,  and  Upper 
Rosses.  Pop.,  in  1831,  48,887;  in  1841,  46,597. 
Houses  7,820.  Familes  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 5,400;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  2,069;  in 
other  pursuits,  1,004.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  6,865;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,667;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  U,026.  Females  at  and  above  5  yean  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,198;  who  could  read 


Thre*  townUiub,  an4  part  <^  a  ftmrth,  in  the  parish  oC 
raiitlerickard,  were  tranfffeired  by  the  Act  6  and  7  WiUiaia 
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but  not  write,  3,144;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  14,809. 

C ARB  ER Y,  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Dunmanus  bay,  western  diviuion  of  the  barony  of 
West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CARBERY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery, 
CO.  Kildare.    See  Castle  Carbkry. 

CARDANGAN,  Cordangan,  or  Citrdancian, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  containing  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  southward,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  a 
few  perches  to  1^  mile;  area,  3,905  acres,  3  roods, 
22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,145;  in  1841,  3,088. 
Houses  498.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,376;  in  1841,  1,516.  Houses  221.  The  surface 
extends  from  the  town,  over  a  central  district  of 
mountainous  ground,  to  a  point  a  mile  south  of  the 
beautiful  rivulet  Aharlow;  and  though  partly  moun- 
tainous, it  contains  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the  western 
boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The 
seats  are  Sandymount,  Cardangan,  and  Scalagheen. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Lattin  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Eraly.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £51  58.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £102  lOs. ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,167;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  28  boys  and  10  girls. 

C  ARDIFFSTO  WN,  or  Kerdiffstown,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  North  Naas,  2i  miles  north-north- 
east  of  the  town  of  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  of  between  5  and 
6  furlongs  each  side.  Area,  703  acres,  27  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  35.  Houses  7.  The  surface  is  much 
beautified  by  the  demesne  of  Cardiffstown ;  and  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Grand 
Canal — This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  regarded  as 
merely  a  denomination  of  Kilx  :  which  see. 

CARDY  ROCK,  an  islet  in  the  baronv  of  Bal- 
rothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  lies  off  the  mouth 
of  Nanny  Water,  1|  mile  north  of  Balbriggan. 

CARENTEEL.     See  Carrenteel. 

CAREY,  or  Cary,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north 
of  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  North 
channel ;  on  the  south  by  the  baronies  of  Glenarm 
and  Glenluce ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bush  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Glenluce.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  17^^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
exclusive  of  islands,  is  5}  miles;  and  its  area  is 
74,902  acres.  It  includes  the  large  island  of  Rath- 
lin,  and  several  islets,  the  chief  of  which  is  Sheep 
Island.  The  surface  is  principally  basaltic,  and  bold 
or  mountainous,  cloven  and  ploughed  with  the  most 
exquisite  ravines  and  vales;  and  terminating  in  a 
series  of  mural  and  columnar  headlands,  and  of  pre- 
cipitous or  intricately  outlined  sea-cliffs,  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  wondrousness  and  noble  beauty  by 
any  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  grander  features  of 
interest  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  articles  on 
the  parishes,  towns,  and  villages,  and  under  the 
words  Giant'b-Causeway,  Bengore,  Fair- Head, 
Knocklade,  and  Rathlin  ;  and  minor  features  of 
picturesqueness  and  of  antiquarian  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  articles  too  numerous  to  be  here  conve- 
niently enumerated This  barony  contains  part  of 

the  parishes  of  Annoy  and  Billy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballintoy,  Culfeightrin,  Drumtullagh, 
Raraoan,  and  Rathlin-lJand.  Its  towns  are  Bally- 
castle  and  Bushmills ;  and  its  chief  villages  are  Ar- 
moy,  Ballintoy,  and  Mosside.  The  annual  valua. 
tion,  under  the  Poor-law  acts,  is  £24,053  Is.  Id. ; 
and  the  sums  levied  imdcr  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer,  1810,  were  £2/228  2s.  8d.,  and 


£2,244  9s.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,276;  in  1841, 22,005. 
Houses  4,102.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 2,552;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,431 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  351.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,816;  who  could 
read  but  not  write.  2,782 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,316.  Females  at  and  abore  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,174;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  5,159;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,342. 

CAREY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  rises  just  within  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  If  mile 
west  of  Cufthendun;  and  passing  speedily  into  the 
barony  of  Carey,  it  runs  about  3^  miles  northward, 
and  3^  miles  west-north-westward  to  the  sea  at 
Ballvcastle.  It  is  throughout  a  mountain-torrent, 
rapid  and  tumultuous ;  and,  when  swollen  by  rains, 
it  makes  puissant  ravages  on  its  banks.     See  BjlIt- 

LYCA8TLE. 

CARGAN,  Caroans,  or  Carrigin,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Clare,  3^  miles  south-west  of  Head- 
ford,  CO.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Length,  south-west- 
ward, 3|  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  3,609  acres,  8 
roods,  10  perches, — of  which  742  acres,  2  roods,  12 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Corrib.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,184; 
in  1841,  1,369.  Houses  207'  It  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  contracted  part  of  Lougfa  Corrib,  at 
Knock-ferrv,  and  north  of  Annaghdown;  and  con* 
sists  variably  of  bog,  rocky  pasture,  and  light  arable 
ground.  The  mansion  of  Clydagh  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake ;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
hamlets,  and  one  or  two  poor  remains  of  antiquity. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Headford  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectonal  tithes  are  each  com* 
pounded  for  £51  15s.  3^d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate, and  claimed  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,280;  and  a  pay-scbool  at 
Bally conlaght  had  on  its  books  60  boys  and  14  girls. 

CARGINS,  an  extra-parochial  district  in  the  bar* 
ony  of  Upper  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  355;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned.  In  1884^ 
the  inhabitants  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  n 
pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  about  35  children. 

CARHUN  (The),  a  rivulet  and  a  bog  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragb,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  rindet 
has  a  run  of  onlj^  about  2^  miles  northward ;  and 
falls  into  the  Cahir  or  Fartin  river,  three-fbnrtlis  of 
a  mile  above  Cahirciveen.  The  bog  lies  {partly  in 
the  parish  of  Cahir,  and  partly  in  that  of  KiHenanOy 
and  is  bisected  and  partly  drained  by  the  Carfaon 
rivulet.  Its  area  is  4,520  English  acres ;  and  it  in- 
sulates pendicles  of  meadow  and  arable  lands  aggre- 
gately amounting  to  2371  ^^cres.  About  1,000  acrea 
are  extremely  wet,  red  bog,  from  12  to  20  feet  deep^ 
and  the  remainder  is  firm,  black  bog,  considerabl  j 
shallower.  The  bog  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  thi# 
Cahir  river,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  abrupi 
hills ;  and  its  highest  part  lies  250  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Reclamation  was  commenced  tt|>wards  of  2B 
years  ago,  and  has  since  been  spiritedly  conducted. 
The  estimated  cost  of  drainage  and  roads,  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  bog  lay  in  1814,  was  mpec- 
tively  £1,181  and  £687  15s. 

CARIESFORT.     See  Cartstort. 

CARIG.     See  Carrio. 

CARINISH,  or  Garinish,  a  headland  oo  tb* 
souUi  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cuolac  ban,  at  the 
debouch  of  the  Kenmare  river,  barony  of  Bece,  eo. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  3f  miles  sooth  b^ 
east  of  Lamb's  Head  in  co.  Kerry. 

CARLANSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  mwiali  ef 
Kilbeg,  baronv  of  Lower  Kells,  co.  Mean,  Lain* 
ster.    It  stanas  2^^  miles  north-north-eait  ef  KaUs^ 
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on  the  road  thence  to  Ardee,  and  on  the  Borore,  a 
tributary  of  the  Black  water.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  293;  in  1841.  282.     Houses  47. 

CARLANSTOWN,  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Wcst- 
meath,  Leinster.  The  remains  of  the  mansion,  in- 
habited by  the  Duke's  ancestors,  stand  4^  miles 
north  by  west  of  Castlepollard,  among  the  hills  of 
Mullacbmeen  and  MuUachmore,  which  stretch  toward 
Lough  Sheelin,  and  form  a  strong  relief  to  a  bleak 
and  boggy  expanse  of  flat  ground.  The  Duke's 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  spacious  bay  between  the 
county  of  Louth,  Leinster,  and  the  county  of  Down, 
Ulster.  It  enters  between  Bellagan  Point  on  the 
south,  and  Cranfield  Point  on  the  north,  and  is  1| 
mile  wide  at  the  entrance ;  it  projects  7^  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  by  west  to  Warren 
Point,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  very  nearly  U  mile ; 
and  it  is  prolonged  3|  miles  north-westward  in  the 
narrow  estuary  of  the  Newry  river.  It  is  well  shel- 
tered, has  good  holding>ground,  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant marine  inlet  between  Lough  Strangford  and 
Wexford  Harbour ;  yet  it  is  encumbered  with  several 
rocks,  and  beset  with  various  dangers,  which  greatly 
diminish  its  value  to  the  navigator.  Its  chief  islets 
are  those  of  Blockhouse  near  its  mouth,  and  Haul- 
bowline,  about  the  middle  of  the  channel  leading  to 
Newry.  The  Helly  Hunter  is  a  rockv  shoal,  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance,  stretching  about  a 
mile  south-westward,  and  indicated  by  a  flag  buoy. 
Various  rocks  and  shoals  are  so  thickly  and  intn- 
catcly  aspersed  between  Blockhouse  Island  and 
Ballaggan  Point,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  pass 
among  them  imminently  perilous.  A  lighthouse  on 
Greenore  Point  shows  a  revolving  light,  of  the  na- 
tural appearance,  which  attains  its  greatest  magni- 
tude once  in  every  15  seconds.  Another  lighthouse 
on  Haulbowline  Island  exhibits  two  stationary  lights, 
the  one  above  the  other,  on  the  same  tower :  the 
higher  light  burns  throughout  the  night,  and  is  seen 
at  4  or  5  leagues*  distance,  like  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  the  lower  light  burns  from  half-tide  to 
halt-tide,  and  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  higher. 
On  the  tower  of  tbe  Haulbowline  lighthouse,  a 
ball  is  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  half-tide  to  half-tide 
during  the  day  ;  and  a  bell  is  tolled  every  half 
minute,  night  and  day,  during  the  continuance  of 
foggy  weather  or  snow  showers.  The  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  two  lighthouses,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  respectively  £249  lis.  Id.  and  £819 

\7> A  celebrated  variety  of  oyster  is  taken  in  great 

quantities  in  the  bay,  and  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Dublin,  and  of  many  places  more  distant;  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  green  skirts  or  fins,  and  presents  a  very 
unprepossessing  appearance,  but  possesses  a  delicious 
flavour. — The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  both  grandly 
and  softly  picturesque.  Several  villages,  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  give  animation  to  the  beach  ;  nu- 
merous mansions,  villages,  and  agreeable  cottages 
decorate  the  shores ;  and  the  Carlingford  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Moume  on  the 
north,  display  a  curious  chequering  of  corn-field, 
verdure,  heath,  and  ornamental  wood,  and  eventually 
wreath  their  brown  heads  amid  frequent  clouds. 

CARLINGFORD.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Carlingford,  and  the  villages  of  Rathcor, 
and  Wuitkstown:  see  these  articles.  Length,  south- 
eastward, 9^  miles;  breadth,  from  If  mile  to  4  miles; 
urea,  'J<),049  acres,  3  roods,  13  perches, — of  which 
(k3  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches,  are  tideway.  Pop.,  in 
lb31,    12,194;    in    1841,    12,558.      Houses  2,28a 


Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 10,989.  Houses 
1,966.  About  one-half  of  the  surface  is  good  land ; 
one-fourth  of  medium  quality ;  and  one-fourth  waste 
or  of  small  value.  The  pansh  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  Carlingford  and 
Dundalk  bays ;  and  contributes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scenic  features  which  render  these  marine  inlets 
so  highly  picturesque.  The  Carlingford  roountaini 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Slievegullion  range  in  co. 
Armagh,  and  are  cut  oflT  from  identity  with  it  only 
by  the  beautiful  and  romantic  vale  which  takes  up 
to  Newry  the  great  north  road  from  Dublin ;  and 
they  extend  along  the  middle  of  the  Carlingford 
peninsula,  and  make  magnificent  terminations,  bold, 
precipitous,  and  even  mural  on  the  skirts  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  on  the  strand  of  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal summit  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town;  attains  an  altitude  of  1,935  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  commands  a  brilliant  panoramic  view  over 
sea  and  land  for  many  miles  round.  The  noted  Red- 
mond O'Hanlon,  a  rapparee  of  the  early  part  of  the 
8th  centurv,  and  an  ingenious  levier  of  blackmail, 
similar  in  character  and  notoriety  to  the  Scottish  Rob 
Roy,  had  his  chief  retreats  among  the  Carlingford 
mountains.  Among  the  mansions  and  villas  of  the 
parish  are  those  of  Nootka  Lodge,  Grange,  Moun- 
tain-Park, Rockland,  Catherine 's-Grove,  Baling, 
Castle-Dobbin,  Monksland,  and  Willville.  Van- 
ous  roads  traverse  both  the  mountains  and  the 
fertile  low  grounds.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Lemineagh,  Crossaleeny,  Rampart,  Anabologue, 
Boheraboy,  Grange,  the  Acre,  Templetown,  Rivers- 
town,  and  Bellagan — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £304  1S».  4d. ;  glebe, 
£31  10s.  5^d.  Gross  income,  £336  3s.  9|d. ;  nett, 
£284  9s.  5^.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £92  6s.  Ifd.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe, 
house  and  some  land.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  partly 
impropriate  and  partly  appropriate  ;  the  impropriate 
are  compounded  for  £23  9s.  lid.,  and  the  appropri- 
ate for  £152  6s.  8d.  ;  and  the  latter,  together  with 
a  glebe  valued  at  £64,  belong  to  the  diocesan,  and 
are  leased  to  tbe  governors  of  Armagh  observatory, 
and  rented  by  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice.  The 
church  is  of  unascertained  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
300 ;  attendance,  from  150  to  200.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  10  to  20. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Carlingford  and 
0*Meath,  have  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  700 
and  914 ;  two  at  Grange  and  Mullaboy,  have  8  offici- 
ates, and  an  attendance  of  1 ,462  and  479 ;  and  each  two, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  549  Churchmen,  155  Presbyterians,  and  11,481 
Roman  Catholics;  and  16  dailv  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  vrith  £4  a-year  from  tbe  vicar,  and 
two  vrith  respectively  £5  and  £3  3s.,  from  Lord 
Anglesey — had  on  their  books  442  boys  and  225  nrls* 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  male  school  and 
a  female  school  at  Carlingford  on  salaries  of  £7  and 
£6 ;  and  granted  £73  \(h.  tovi'ard  the  erection  of  • 
school  at  Mullabov. 

CARLINGFOkD,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port 
town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borou^j^h,  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  Ciarlingford  bay,  3^  miles  north- 
west of  Bellagan  Point,  11^  east-north-east  of  Dun- 
dalk, and  51^  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  Though 
formerly  of  considerable  note,  and  though  occupying 
a  site  which  combines  beauty  and  advantageousnesa 
more  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  towns, 
it  has  a  forlorn  and  even  wretched  appearance,  and 
possesses  very  few  elements  of  prosperity.  Tbe 
mountain  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  as  overhang- 
ing  the  town,  consists  of  porphyritic  trap,  aseends  m 
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the  stair.like  form,  or  with  the  succession  of  natural 
rocky  terraces  which  suggested  to  the  Grernoans  the 
general  name  of  the  trappean  formations,  and  flings  so 
hroad  a  shadow  over  the  town  that  the  inhabitants, 
during  a  great  part  of  summer,  lose  sight  of  the  sun 
several  hours  before  he  sets  in  the  horizon.  This 
gloom  upon  Carlingford,  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
play  of  the  sun  upon  the  beauteous  bay  and  upon  the 
opposite  village  of  Rosstrevor,  the  prettiest  village 
in  Ireland,  is  a  type  of  both  its  social  and  physical 
condition  as  compared  to  the  eomfort  and  prosperity 
of  many  a  seat  of  population  within  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  around  it.  Some  trifling  quantities  of  com 
and  other  provisions  are  exported  to  London ;  and  a 
small  retail  trade  exists  for  the  supply  of  a  district 
hardly  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  parish.  The 
chief  employment  is  the  oyster  fishery  in  the  bay.  A 
quay  was  erected  by  a  merchant  of  the  town  at  his 
own  expense ;  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  means  of  a 
wharfage  of  2d.  per  ton  exacted  from  coasting  ves- 
sels. Sailing-boats  lie  off  shore,  in  a  sandy  bay,  op- 
posite the  village;  small  vessels  anchor,  half-a-mile  to 
the  northward,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  ;  and  large  ves- 
sels lie  still  farther  away  in  what  is  treated  as  the 
chief  anchorage.  In  1830,  the  craft  of  Carlingford 
employed  in  the  fisheries — though  these  are  mani- 
festly  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  bay,  and  per- 
haps of  even  a  considerable  portion  of  coast  beyond — 
were  22  decked  vessels  with  161  men,  22  half-decked 
vessels  with  154  men,  10  open  sail  boats  with  50 
men,  and  440  row  boats  with  2,206  men.  A  fair  is 
held  on  Oct.  10;  a  right  exists  by  charter  to  hold 
several  other  fairs,  and  also  a  Tuesday  and  a  Satur- 
day weekly  market.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Dundalk  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £95  3s.,  and  administered  to  750  pa- 
tients. A  Loan  Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of 
£62G,  circulated  £2,921  in  956  loans,  realized  £78 
17s.  7d.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended  £85  on  chari- 
table purposes.  In  1833,  there  were  not  30  houses  in 
the  town  of  £10  yearlv  value. 

A  castle,  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the  town, 
and  which  still  exi;its  as  a  ruin,  is  said,  though  upon 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  erected,  in  1210,  by 
King  John.  The  ruin  is  extensive,  massive,  and 
imposing ;  it  is  in  some  places  1 1  feet  thick  in  the 
walls;  and  it  crowms,  or  rather  covers,  an  abrupt 
rock,  one  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  while 
the  other  overhangs  a  narrow  pass  between  the  town 
and  the  Carlingford  mountains.  The  castle  seems 
to  have  been  built  to  command  the  pass;  it  was 
necessarily  adapted  in  form  to  the  configuration  of 
its  site ;  and  it  seems  to  have  enclosed  various  baro- 
nial halls,  a  court-yard,  galleries,  recesses,  and  other 
appliances  of  convenience  combined  with  strength. 
The  view  from  its  summit,  over  the  bay,  the  Cooley, 
and  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  is  so  gnmd  as  almost 
to  look  lofty  derision  upon  the  efforts  of  the  pencil. 
In  1305,  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  founded, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery ;  and  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruin  still 
exists,  and  exhibits,  in  the  long  aisle  and  central 
belfry,  traces  of  that  variety  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  its 
erection.  Nearly  midway  between  this  ruin  and  the 
castle,  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  win- 
dows of  an  ecclesiastical  character^  curiously  carved 
with  the  effigies  of  animals  and  human  heads,  and 
with  various  fancy  wreathings.  Carlingford  seems 
to  have  been  a  station  of  importance  in  even  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  English  ascendency  in  Ireland ; 
and,  though  never  regularly  walled  or  fortified,  it 
was  so  constantly  exposed  to  danger,  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  the  pale,  that  each  of  its  prin- 
cipal domestic  buildings   was  constructed  on  the  I 


model  of  a  fortaUce  or  castle ;  and,  not  rery  nrack 
above  half-a-century  ago,  it  contained  nttmeixHu 
specimens  of  castellated  stmcturei. 

Carlingford  was  a  borough  of  very  ancient  date, 

probably  a  borough  by  prescription;  and  it  htJi 
charters  from  Edward  IL.  Henry  IV.,  Henrr  VIL, 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  James  il.  Its  limits  ex- 
tended about  2  miles  up,  and  If  mile  down,  the  bay, 
and  from  the  summit-lme  of  the  mountaini  bebtnd, 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  corporation, 
according  to  charter,  was  styled,  "  The  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  and  Bor- 
ough of  Carlingford ;"  and  consisted  of  a  sovereign, 
12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen. 
The  burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  concentrate 
in  themselves  the  parliamentary  franchise,  very 
sparingly  admitted  freemen ;  they,  in  their  turn,  be- 
came the  mere  tools  of  Col.  Ross  and  Mr.  Moore  s 
Col.  Ross  sold  his  "interest"  to  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire;  and,  when  the  franchise  vras  extin- 
guished by  the  Legislative  Union,  the  Blarquis  of 
Downshire  and  the  guardians  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Moore, 
^en  a  minor,  divided  between  them  the  £15,000  <^ 
compensation.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  is  lord  of 
the  manor.  Extensive  landed  property  belonging  to 
the  borough — the  commons  of  which  ak>ne  amounted, 
according  to  the  Down  Survey,  to  1 ,231  acres— ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  the  roost  part  lost  by  nsurpa- 
tion,  or  by  the  corporation's  neglect;  yet  a  portion 
of  the  commons  remains ;  and,  m  1838,  the  enclos- 
ing of  this  was  "desired,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
had  encroached  upon  it,  as  they  would  prefer  paying 
a  moderate  rent  and  having  theur  title  aexnowledged, 
to  living  in  constant  apprehension  of  bein^  ejeeted." 
— In  1467*  a  mint  was  established  in  Carhngford  by 
act  of  parliament ;  in  1596,  Henry  Oge,  the  son-in- 
law  of  O'Niell  of  Tyrone,  endeavoured  to  8ur|>rise 
its  castle ;  in  1642,  the  town  suffered  mudi  injury 
from  fire,  by  the  adherents  of  Bir  Phelim  (^JNielt 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Henry  Fishbum; 
in  1649  and  1650,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Lord 
Inchiquin,  and  was  delivered  to  Sir  Charles  Cooto 
and  Col.  Venables ;  in  1669,  the  town  was  fired  by 
some  of  the  Duke  ef  Berwick's  party,  and  became 
the  asylum  of  some  of  Schomberg  s  sick  soldiers ;  in 
1750>  Thurot  resided  in  the  town,  and  while  herc^ 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Area  of  the  town,  53  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  1,319$ 
in  1641,  1,110.  Houses  230.  Families  emf^yed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  44;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
144;  in  other  pursuits,  52.  Families  dependent 
chiefljT  on  property  and  professions,  13;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  84;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
121 ;  on  means  not  specified,  22. 

CABLOW, 

An  inland  county,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  toiitlicra 
half  of  Leiiister.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  nortii-wett^ 
by  Queen*s  co. ;  on  the  north,  by  Kildare  and  Wick- 
low;  on  the  east,  b^  Wicklow;  on  the  sooth-oast 
and  south,  by  Wexford ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Kil- 
kenny. Its  l>oundary,  over  most  of  the  contact  with 
Queen's  co.  and  Kilkenny,  is  the  river  Barrow;  over 
5  miles  of  the  contact  with  Wicklow,  is  the  Deereen, 
a  tributary  of  the  Slanev ;  over  the  most  northerly 
3A  miles  of  contact  with  Wexford,  is  the  Derry  and 
the  Slaney ;  over  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
contact  with  Wexford,  is  the  watershed  of  the  BhidL- 
stairs  mountains ;  and,  over  most  of  the  other  parti 
of  its  outline,  is  an  altogether  artificial  line.  Its 
form — except  that  a  space  of  about  16  s<|uare  milei 
is  cut  out  at  the  north- west  angle,  and  an  mdentatioii 
of  about  22  square  miles  is  mnde  not  fiir  from  tbo 
north  end  of  the  east  side — ^is  very  nearly  triangular; 
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a  side  of  18J  miles  extending  from  west  to  east,  one 
of  27^  miles  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- 
\ve«t,  and  one  of  24  miles  from  south-south-east  to 
north-north-west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  26  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  eked  out 
by  a  slender  westerly  projection,  is  23  miles;  and  its 
area  comprisies  184,059  acres  of  arable  land,  31,249 
acres  of  unrultivated  land,  4,927  acres  of  plantations, 
(502  acres  of  towns,  and  505  acres  of  water. 

Surface.']  —  The  Comer  mountains  and  their 
eastern  offsets  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  snxill 
section,  measuring  8  miles  by  3^,  which  lies  west  of 
the  Barrow;  and  the  Mount  Leinster  and  Black- 
stnirs  mountains,  bold,  lofty,  and  of  a  sable  hue, 
occupy  a  space  of  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  pro- 
bably 2^  in  mean  breadth,  along  the  south-eastern 
border.  All  the  remainder  of  the  surface  may  be  re- 
garded us  a  wing  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland, 
and  is  either  flat  or  gently  undulated.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  county  is  soft,  yet  agreeable,  partaking 
little  of  the  forcible  and  imposing  character  which 
belongs  to  so  many  sections  of  the  kingdom,  free  at 
the  same  time  from  the  profusion  of  harsh  features 
which  so  frequently  mar  the  effect  of  Irish  landscape, 
and  possessing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  cham- 
paign, ornate,  agricultural  districts  of  central  Eng- 
land, that  an  English  traveller  who  passes  through 
the  county  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  equable  but 
grateful  scenery,  the  calm  and  soft-faced  prettiness 
of  territorial  view  to  which  his  mind  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Waters.'] — The  river  Barrow  bounds  the  west  side 
of  the  county  for  5}  miles ;  passes  for  8  miles  over 
the  neck  of  a  large  westerly  projection ;  and  then 
flows  12  miles  longer  on  the  western  boundary; 
and,  throughout  its  connection  with  the  county  it  is 
navigable,  and  offers  an  aqueous  path  for  traffic, 
both  southward  to  the  Atlantic  and  north -eastward 
to  the  Irish  sea.  See  Barrow.  The  Slaney  has  a 
course  of  about  15  miles,  chiefly  southward,  within 
the  interior;  and  runs  about  1^  mile  on  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  Deereen,  an  aflSuent  of  the  Slaney, 
has  most  of  its  course  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
boundary;  and  the  Burren,  an  aflliuent  of  the  Barrow, 
has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the  interior.  See  Dee- 
RKKN  and  BuRBEN.  The  other  streams  are  all  in- 
considerable, and  mostly  indigenous.  Very  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  county  lie  within  the  basin  of 
the  Barrow,  and  the  remainder  lies  within  that  of 
the  Slaney. 

Minerals.] — Somewhat  upwards  of  one-half  of 
the  county  is  part  of  the  great  granite  field  of  the 
south-eiist  of  Ireland,  the  other  parts  of  which  lie 
within  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kil- 
dare.  The  Carlow  section  of  this  field  is  second  in 
extent  only  to  that  of  Wicklow ;  extends  from  end 
to  end  of  the  county ;  and  occupies  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  its  eastern  half,  and  all  the  east  border 
of  its  western  half.  **  The  granite,"  says  a  cotero- 
porary,  *'  is  celebrated  for  its  whiteness,  durability, 
and  easy  working  under  the  hammer.  From  the 
facility  also  of  splitting  this  stone  with  the  wedge, 
lintel>  of  granite  are  commonly  employed  in  cases 
where  bars  of  wood  are  used  elsewhere ;  and  a  com- 
mon fence,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  is  a  granite 
puling,  the  square  lintels  resting  on  their  angles  in 
notches  on  the  tops  of  granite  uprights;  the  weight 
of  the  .<-tone  keeps  it  in  its  place  without  any  further 
fastening,  and  its  hardness  renders  it  the  most  lasting 
of  all  enclo>ures."  [Penny  Cyclopaedia.  Art.  Car- 
low.]  A  belt  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  above  and  below  Newtownbarry,  about 
5^  miles  loni;  and  1|  mile  broad,  consists  of  altered 
or  nietamorphic  rocks  in  the  vicinitv  of  granite. 
Two  small  patches  south-south-east  of  Uacketstown, 


and  quite  surrounded  by  granite,  consbt  of  quartz 
rock.  About  four-fifths  of  the  section  which  lies 
west  of  the  Barrow,  and  reckoning  from  the  western 
boundary  inward,  consist  of  the  coal  formation ;  and 
a  small  pendicle  of  this,  at  the  extreme  west  angle, 
contains  part  of  the  Castlecomer  workable  coalfield. 
All  the  rest  of  the  county,  consisting  of  a  consider- 
ably broad  belt  from  the  extreme  north  15  miles 
down  the  vi|le  of  the  Barrow,  consists  of  carbonifer- 
ous  limestone,  dark-coloured,  close-grained,  and 
well-adapted  for  the  purposes  of  building. 

Agriculture The  soil  of  the  limestone  district  is 

gravelly,  yet  grateful  and  fertile ;  and  of  the  granite 
district  is  variously  peaty,  gravelly,  and  mixed,  and 
aggregately  light.  Agricultural  improvement  has  oc- 
curred throughout  the  county ;  is  least  advanced  in 
the  extreme  east  and  west,  or  in  the  upland  districts; 
and  has  been  carried  to  so  advanced  a  state  in  the 
limestone  region  along  the  Barrow,  as  to  have  issued 
in  a  decidedly  good  system  of  farming.  The  usual 
rotation  is  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  each  one 
year,  and  gn^s  and  clover  for  various  periods,  from  a 
single  crop  to  a  prolongation  of  meadow  and  pasture. 
Turnips  and  other  green  crops  are  abundantly  culti- 
vated ;  and,  amid  the  diyersitv  which  prevails  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  grasses,  the  more  irequent  prac- 
tice is  to  ploug:h  in  the  second  crop  of  clover.  The 
land  is  held  chiefly  in  fee ;  it  yields,  on  the  average, 
15s.  per  acre  to  tne  proprietor,  and  40s.  to  the  occu- 
pier ;  and  its  aggregate  rental  is  estimated  at  some- 
what upwards  of  XI  30,000.  The  farmers,  both  of 
large  and  pf  small  holdings,  are  in  general  less  em- 
barrassed than  the  majority  of  their  class  in  Ireland ; 
and  Dpany  of  them  enjoy  comparative  comfort  and 
ease.  Large  tracts  of  rich  pasture-land  are  occupied 
as  dairy  farms ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  of  cattle,  ^d  the  improvement  of  their  breed. 
The  total  number  of  farms,  in  1841,  was  6,296 ;  and 
of  these,  1,933  measured  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, — 
2,357,  from  5  to  15  acres,-.  1,056,  from  15  to  30 
acres, — and  950  above  30  acres.  The  total  of  live 
stock  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
consisted  of  435  horses  and  mules,  592  asses,  857 
cattle,  696  sheep,  4,152  pigs,  and  22,541  poultry; 
on  farms  of  from  1  acre  io  5  acres,  51 1  horses  and 
mules,  282  asses,  1,043  cattle,  1,340  sheep,  2,1(18 
pigs,  and  12,397  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15 
acres,  2,064  horses  and  mules,  192  asses,  4,070  cat- 
tie,  6,327  sheep,  4,770  pigs,  and  24,326  poultry  ;  on 
farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  1,715  horses  and  mules, 
HI  asses,  4,399  cattle,  4,1QI  sheep,  3,946  nigs,  and 
17,^  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  above  SO  acres, 
3,057  horses  and  mules,  275  asses,  12,343  cattle, 
15,916  sheep,  5,244  pigs,  ^d  23,394  poultry.  The 
grand  totab  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together 
with  their  respective  value,  were  7i782  horses  and 
mules,  £62,256  ;  1,452  asses,  £1,452;  22,712  cattle, 
£147,628;  28,380  sheep,  £31,218;  20,220  pigs, 
£25,275 ;  poultry,  100,225,  £2,506.  The  aggregate 
value  of  all  live  stock  wis  thus,  £270,334 ;  yet  this 
is  exclusive  of  all  live  stock  within  the  area  of  the 
towns. 

Woods.']— The  extent  of  plantations,  in  1841, 
comprised  850  acres  of  oak,  50  of  ash,  78  of  elm,  26 
of  beech,  268  of  fir,  3,341  of  mixed  trees,  and  313  of 
orchards, — in  all,  4,927  acres ;  and  of  these  were 
planted  previous  to  1791,  815  acres  of  oak,  29  of 
ash,  73  of  elm,  8  of  beech,  37  of  fir,  1,050  of  mixed 
trees,  and  58  of  orchards.  The  number  of  detached 
trees  was  560,243,— equivalent  in  extent  to  3,501 
acres ;  and  thus  the  grand  total  of  acres  under  wood 
was  8,428. 

Trade."] — The  staple  trade  is  the  raising,  manu* 
fiscture,  and  exportation  of  provisions.  The  landed 
produce  is  believed  to  amount  in  value  to  £1,038,000 
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a-year ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  sent  to  the 
Dublin  and  the  British  markets.  The  corn-mills  on 
the  Barrow — large  and  imposing  factorial  edifices, 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  which  will  be  noticed  in 
our  article  on  Millford — are,  in  various  instances, 
the  greatest  establishments  of  their  class  in  Ireland, 
and  annually  produce,  on  the  average,  350,000  cwts. 
of  flour,  and  100,000  cwts.  of  oatmeal.  These  mills 
have,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  improved  in  their 
machinery  ;  and,  within  a  period  of  about  ten  years, 
they  nearly  doubled  their  amount  of  annual  produce. 
The  quantity  of  butter  annually  exported  is  from 
25,000  to  35.000  firkins  in  the  direction  of  Dublin, 
and  about  10,000  in  the  direction  of  Waterford. 
Very  large  quantities  of  barley  were  recently  malted 
by  local  distillers  and  brewers ;  but  they  have  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  Much  com  is  ex- 
ported ;  many  fine  flocks  of  long-woolled  sheep  are 
fattened  for  the  market;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bacon  is  cured,  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  was  at  one  time  com- 
paratively extensive,  but  has  perished ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  cotton  seems  never — at  least  to  any 
noticeable  extent — to  have  been  introduced;  and 
nearly  all  other  factorial  produce  consists  of  the  or- 
dinary et  cetera  of  handicraft  work  for  local  use. 

Fairs.'] — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following : — Ballon,  March  28  and  Aug.  12; 
Borris,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  5,  May  I,  July  2,  Aug.  15, 
Oct.  4,  and  Nov.  14;  Oarlow,  May  14,  June  22, 
Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  8;  Hackets-Town,  Jan.  13, 
Feb.  G,  March  12,  April  13,  May  4,  June  18,  21, 
and  23,  July  13,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  16,  Nov. 
19,  and  Dec.  21 ;  Knockmill,  Sept.  4,  and  Dec.  11 ; 
Leighlin-Bridge,  May  14,  and  Sept.  25;  Millford, 
May  3,  and  Nov.  7;  Rathvilly,  Jan.  1,  March  25, 
June  24,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12;  and  Staplestown, 
May  1,  and  Nov.  7. 

Communications,'} — The  only  water  communica- 
tion is  the  navigation  of  the  Barrow.  The  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Waterford  passes  through  Carlow, 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow  to  Leighlin-Bridge, 
and  thence  3  miles  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Bar- 
row into  CO.  Kilkenny.  The  other  roads  are  num. 
erous,  and  generally  kept  in  good  repair;  and  they  are 
maintained  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  have 
not  a  single  turnpike.  Previous  to  the  appointment 
of  a  county  surveyor,  the  main  lines  of  road,  and 
such  as  led  to  gentlemen's  seats,  were  the  only  ones 
attended  to ;  but  since  then,  the  cross  roads  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  put  and  kept  in  order.  A 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  for  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  previous  to  1838,  passes 
across  the  west  wing  of  the  county,  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barrow,  near  Carlow  and  LeighUn- 
Bridge  ;  and  a  proposed  railway  to  Kilkenny,  a  sur- 
vey for  which  was  laid  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioiiers,  branches  off  from  the  former  in  the  western 
vicinity  of  Carlow,  crosses  the  Barrow  at  the  south- 
em  outskirt  of  the  town,  and  goes  south-eastward 
across  the  county  to  Newtownbarry. 

Divisions  and  Towns.'] — The  county  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Carlow  in  the  north-west,  Rath- 
villy in  the  north-east.  Forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
east,  Idrone-East  in  the  centre  and  slightly  in  the 
east,  Idrone-West  in  the  western  wing,  and  St. 
MuUins  in  the  south.  The  only  corporate  towns, 
ancient  or  modern,  are  Carlow  and  Old  Leighlin ; 
the  only  town  of  considerable  size  is  Carlow ;  the 
only  other  place  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a  town  is 
Leighlin-Bridge;  the  principal  villages,  or  compli- 
mentarily  the  small  towns,  are  Bagnalstown,  Borris, 
TuUow,  and  Hacketstown;  and  the  only  other 
noticeable    villages    are  Clonegal,   Rathvilly,   Old 


Leighlin,  Royal  Oak,  Numey,  Rilledmandt  Ball/- 
nosken,  Myshall,  and  Ballon.  The  county  is  all 
included  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin ;  constitutes  more 
than  half  of  its  area ;  and  contains  both  its  Protes- 
tant and  its  Roman  Catholic  seat, — the  former  at 
Old  Leighlin,  and  the  latter  at  Carlow.  A  view  of 
the  parochial  distribution  will  be  seen  by  refefenoe 
to  the  articles  on  the  baronies. 

Statistics.] — The  total  number  of  offenders  com- 
mitted, in  1841,  was  270;  and  of  these  11  were 
transported,  75  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  13  fined^ 
101  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  and  70  not  brought  to 
trial;  and  of  the  270  committed,  177  were  males 
and  93  were  females,  37  were  21  years  of  age  and 
under,  63  could  read  and  write,  96  could  read  but 
not  write,  and  103  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Church  and  school  statistics  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  our  article  on  the  dio.  of  Leighlin  ;  and  the 
statistics  of  the  Poor-law  system,  and  of  remedial 
institutions,  by  reference  to  that  on  the  town  of 
Carlow.  The  constabulary  force  of  the  county,  on 
Jan.  1,  1842,  consisted  of  one  second-rate  county 
inspector,  one  first-rate  sub-inspector,  3  second-rate 
sub-inspectors,  one  first-rate  head-constable,  4  second- 
rate  head-constables,  21  constables,  114  first-rate 
sub-constables,  and  26  second-rate  sub-constables ; 
and  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  whole,  during 
the  preceding  year,  amounted  to  £8,803  2s.  7d.  The 
stations  of  stipendiary  magistrates  are  Carlow  and 
Graignamanagh.  The  constituencyfor  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  amounted,  in  1835,  to  1,529,  and, 
in  1841,  to  1,759;  and  of  the  latter  number,  307 
were  £50  freeholders,  132  were  £20  freeholders,  28 
were  £20  leaseholders,  1,019  were  £10  freeholder^ 
and  191  were  £10  lease-holders.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
81,968;  in  1841,  86,228.  Males,  42,428;  females, 
43,800.  Inhabited  houses,  14,008 ;  uninhabited  com- 
plete houses,  509 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
45.  Families,  15,210.  Families  residing  in  fint- 
class  houses,  532 ;  in  second-class  houses,  4,531 ;  in 
third-dass  houses,  6,050;  in  fourth-class  houses, 
4,097.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
10,496 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  3,139 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  1,573.  Families  supported  by  vested  means 
and  by  professions,  408 ;  by  the  directing  of  labour, 
5,363 ;  by  their  own  manual  labour,  8,999 ;  by  means 
not  specified,  440.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of 
age  who  ministered  to  food,  18,092;  to  dothing, 
1,396;  to  lodging,  &c.,  2,216;  to  health,  43;  to 
charity,  5;  to  justice,  194;  to  education,  140;  to 
religion,  80;  unclassified,  1,876;  without  any  speci- 
fied occupation,  2,750.  Females  at  and  abore  15 
years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  3,392 ;  to  cloth- 
ing, 3,214;  to  lod^ng,  &c,  20;  to  health,  68;  to 
charity,  18;  to  justice,  1 ;  to  education,  87;  to  reli- 
gion, 60 ;  unclassified,  3,755 ;  without  any  specified 
occupation,  18,153.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  16,566 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  7>931 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  12,783.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  10,375 ;  who  ootild 
read  but  not  write,  12,309;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  16,164.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  at- 
tending primary  schools,  4,220;  attending  superior 
schools,  213.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attend- 
ing primary  schools,  3,279;  attending  superior 
schools,  423.  Per  centage  of  male  population  at  17 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  unmarried,  50 ;  married, 
45 ;  widowed,  5.  Per  centage  of  female  population 
at  17  years  of  age  and  upwards,  unmarned,  44; 
married,  44 ;  widowed,  12.  Inspectors  of  schools, 
1  ;  school-teachers,  120  males  and  57  females; 
ushers  and  tutors,  12  males  and  6  females;  eoTer- 
nesses,  23 ;  music  and  dancing  masters,  8.  Estab- 
lished clergymen,  17 ;  Methodist  ministers,  2;  Pre*. 
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byterian  minister,  1 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
34 ;  ministers  of  reli^on  whose  denominational  con- 
nection was  not  specified,  18. 

History. '\ — Lon^  previous  to  the  Anglo- Norouui 
inva.<ion,  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
county  of  Carlow  was  the  scene  of  innumerable 
condicts  among  the  Irish  toparchs  and  kings,  and 
between  them  and  their  vigilant  and  relentless  Dan- 
Hh  invaders.  Many  singular  anecdotes  are  current, 
on  the  questionable  authority  of  Keating  and 
O'llalloran)  respecting  traits  of  savage  character, 
and  deeds  of  wonderful  prowess,  in  the  course  of 
these  conflicts;  and  stories  are  told,  on  still  more 
dotard  authority,  such  as  converts  them  into  little 
better  than  mawkish  legends,  respecting  sjmodal 
uchievements  and  other  early  ecclesiasticfu  feat«  in 
connection  with  the  diocese  of  Leiffhlin.  Strong- 
bow  and  his  little  band  of  resolute  followers  found 
the  territory  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hy-Drone 
and  Hy-Cavanagh,  and  constituting  the  northern  part 
of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  the  patrimony  of  Dermod  Mac- 
Mtirrough,  King  of  Leinster,  who  invited  the  inva- 
sion ;  and  they  made  it,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  grand  arena  of  their  strife  with  the  native  Irish, 
— tlie  battle-field  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  those 
actions  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
William  the  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
invading  nobles,  and  afterwards  Lord-justice  of  Ire> 
land,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Dermod  MacMurrough,  succeeded 
in  her  right  to  the  principality  of  Leinster,  granted 
about  the  year  1208  the  first  charter  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carlow,  and,  in  1216,  got  the  county  erected 
by  the  feeble  King  John  into  a  palatinate  in  his 
favour.  On  the  failure  of  William  the  Marshal's 
male  heirs,  Roger  de  Bigot  succeeded  in  right  of  his 
wife,  William's  daughter,  to  the  lordship  of  Carlow; 
and,  after  his  death,  that  lordship  passed  to  the 
Crown,  while  the  barony  of  Idrone  passed  by  grant 
in  fee  to  the  family  of  Carew.  The  lordship  was 
now  granted  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton;  andfirom 
him  it  descended  through  the  family  of  Howard  till 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

The  Kavanaghs  and  other  native  chiefs  paid  little 
regard  to  the  political  arrangements  of  the  English ; 
and  seem  to  have  early  reacquired  their  consequence 
within  the  county,  and  to  have  obtained  ascendeiicy 
over  it,  and  long  retained  it  with  the  town  and  castle 
in  their  possession.  In  1494,  the  Fitzgeraldf  seised 
the  castle,  and  they  held  it  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  FiUgerald.  In  1537,  the 
Crown  resumed  possession  of  the  lordship,  and  after- 
wards granted  large  estates  in  the  county  to  the 
family  of  Butler.  In  1567,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  the 
descendant  of  the  former  proprietors  of  Idrone,  re- 
acquired possession  of  the  barony ;  and  he  is  cele- 
brated for  at  once  overawing  and  conciliating  the 
Kavanaghs,  inducing  them  to  yield  him  uncontested 
authority,  and  exerting  a  benign  influence  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  community.  About  1580,  a 
chief  of  the  Kavanaghs  was  intrusted  with  both  the 
seneschalship  of  the  county,  and  the  management  of 
the  Carew  barony  of  Idrone;  and  he  so  abased  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  as  to  renounce  allegiance, 
as>ert  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory 
which  hail  been  ruled  by  Deroood  MacMurrough, 
and  levy  forces  for  vindicating  and  establishing  his 
claim.  From  1590  till  IGOl  he  remained  constantly 
in  arms,  conducted  a  scourging  system  of  predatory 
warfare,  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wick  low,  and  usually  had  1,000  men  or 
upwards  of  his  own  name  under  his  command;  and 
he  was  eventually  reduced  to  submission  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lambert.  During  the  rebellion  of  I79B,  tiie 
county  was  the  theatre  of  several  actions;  and  sus- 


tained—4:hiefly  at  Carlow,  Bagnalstown,  Leighlin- 
Bridge,  and  Borris — an  amount  of  damage,  for  which 
the  sum  of  £24,854  of  compensation  was  claimed. 

Chief  Families  and  Antiquities."] — The  oldest 
families  of  the  county  are  the  MacMorough  Kavan- 
aghs, the  O'Ryans,  the  O'Nohins,  and  the  O'Mores : 
next  are  the  Duvals,  the  St.  Aubins,  the  De  La 
Fraynes,  the  De  Berminghams,  the  De  Carews,  the 
De  La  Landes,  the  Graces,  and  the  Butlers;  and 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  the  Bagnals,  the  Eus- 
taces,  the  Burtons,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  the 
Ponsonbys,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Cokes,  the  Bernards, 
the  Vigors,  the  Vicars,  the  Burdetts,  the  Bunburys, 
the  Beresfords,  the  Bruens,  the  Bagots,  and  the 
Brownes.  Among  the  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
the  Kavanaghs,  the  Bruens,  the  Burtons,  and  the 
Rocheforts The  only  pagan  antiquities  of  any  in- 
terest are  cromlechs  near  Oirlow  and  Hacketstown ; 
and  the  only  ecclesiastical  one  is  the  cathedral  church 
of  Leighlin.  The  chief  castellated  or  military  struc- 
tures are  the  castles  of  Carlow,  TuUow,  and  Leigh- 
lin-Bridge,  all  ascribed  to  De  Lacey ;  the  castles  of 
Clonmore  and  Cloghgrenan,  both  belonging  to  the 
Butlers ;  and  some  traces  of  Donald  Spaniagh  Ka- 
vanagh, — that  turbulent  chief  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  I6th  century,  dared  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
long-exploded  sovereignty  of  Dermod  MacMurrough. 

CARLOW,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  of  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
CO.  Kildare;  on  the  east  by  Rathvilly  and  Forth; 
on  the  south  by  Idrone-East ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Idrone -West  and  Queen's  county.  Its  greatest 
length,  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  south,  is 
8^  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  6^  miles ;  its  mean 
breadth  is  very  slightly  upwards  of  4  miles ;  and  its 
area  is  31,354  acres.  The  Burren  bisects  it;  and 
the  Barrow  traces  all  its  western  boundary.  It 
comprises  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  richest  limestone, 
champaign  distnct  of  the  county.^-This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Cfoydagh,  Kellystown, 
Numey,  Painstown,  and  Tullowroagiroma;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinacarrig,  Ballycrogue, 
Carlow,  Clonmelsk,  Grangeford,  Killerrig,  and  Ur- 
glin.*  It  contains  the  town  of  Carlow,  but  has  no 
village  worthy  of  notice.  Pop.,  in  1831,  16,599;  in 
1841,  15,934.  Houses  2,400.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,422;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  93^;  in  other  pursuits,  559.  Blales  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3,502;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,243;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,061.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,563 ;  who  could  read  but  not  Mrrite,  2,073 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,815. 

CARLOW,  a  parish  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  and  county  of  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  3^  miles;  breadth, 
from  3  furlongs  to  2^  miles;  area,  3,330  acres,  I  rood, 
34  percbes,--of  which  47  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch,  are 
in  tne  river  Barrow,  and  76  acres,  20  perches,  form  a 
detached  district  a  little  to  the  east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9,5^^7 ;  in  1841 ,  9,901.  Houses  1 ,434.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districU,  in  1831, 483;  in  1841,  1,167.  Houses 
195.  Oak-park,  the  seat  of  Col.  Bruen,  though  not 
within  the  parish,  flings  ornament  over  the  north- 
em  border.  The  noansion  is  a  handsome  modem 
edifice;  and  the  demesne  is  extensive,  well- wooded, 
tastefully  disposed,  and  highly  beautiful.  The  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  runs  across  this  demesne,  placing 


•  By  aathorlty  of  the  Act  S  and  7  William  lY..  a  townland 
in  the  pariahes  of  Civlin  and  BalUnacarric.  and  a  townlAnd  in 
the  panah  of  iUU«rn((,  were  tnuufierred  nom  Hathrillv  l>ur- 
onj  to  that  of  Cariow ;  a  townland  in  A^ade,  fkom  Carlow 
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the  principal  grounds  to  the  west,  and  the  fine,  spa- 
cious deer-park  to  the  east.  A  small  Franciscan 
friary,  not  noticed  by  Archdall,  was  founded  at 
Oak-park  by  the  family  of  Coke.  Brown-hill  man- 
sion, 1^  mile  east  of  the  town,  was  built  by  the  late 
Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Peters, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  well-planted  and  judi- 
ciously disposed  demesne.  Both  this  seat  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Viewmount— in  the  vicinity  of 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  Ireland- 
stand  on  the  grounds  of  a  quondam  abbey,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Rievan.  Three  towers  of  the 
monastic  pile  were  standing  about  90  years  ago;  but 
the  latest  remains  were  used  as  building  materials 
for  Viewmount-house  and  Browne-hill  park-wall. 
The  property  of  the  abbey  was  granted,  at  the  sup- 
pression, to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 
See  ViEWXOUNT.  The  other  mansions  and  villas 
are  Pollerton,  Straw-hall,  Braganza-house,  Green- 
rottage,  Rosedlle,  Summerville,  Springfield-house, 
Erindale,  Mount- Sion-cottage,  Shamrock  -  cottage, 
and  Belmont.  The  ruins  of  Cloghgrenan-castle 
stand  on  the  southern  frontier,  overloolung  the  Bar- 
row.     Other  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in 

connection  with  the  town This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  £17  158.  Gross 
income,  £317  15s.;  nett,  £244  Us.  9jd.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  is  of  unascertained  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
60;*  attendance  550.  Meeting-houses  of  Presby- 
terians, Quakers,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have 
an  att«ndance,  the  first  of  55,  the  second  of  75,  and 
the  third  of  150.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  united  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  5,000;  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic convent  and  college  chapels  have  an  attend- 
ance, the  former  of  100,  and  the  latter  of  143. 
Eleven  Roman  Catholic  priests  reside  and  officiate 
in  the  parish.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  1,755  Churchmen,  38  Presbyterians,  68  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  7,843  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  24  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  876  males 
and  743  females.  Among  the  schools  were  included 
Carlow  Roman  Catholic  college,  3  classical  schools, 

1  classical  boarding-school,  1  Ladies*  boarding-school, 

2  Protestant  free  schools,  I  infant  school  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  2  National  schools,  each 
aided  with  £20  a-year  from  the  Board. 

CARLOW, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  borough,  and  the  capital 
of  the  cognominal  parish,  barony,  and  county,  stands 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Burren,  5^  miles  south  by  west 
of  Castledermot,  7i  west-north-west  of  Tullow, 
14  north  of  Borris,  and  39^  south-south-west  of 
Dublin. 

General  Description.'] — The  town  has  a  modem, 
clean,  comfortable,  and  neat  appearance  ;  looks  as  if 
nearly  surrounded  with  tasteful  demesne-grounds ; 
and,  but  for  architectural  indications  of  the  high  pre- 
dominance of  Roman  Catholicity,  would  be  regarded 
by  a  stranger  as  a  place  of  decidedly  English  char- 
acter. The  street  which  carries  along  the  thorough- 
fare from  Athy  to  Kilkenny,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Barrow,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  280  yards ; 
is  half  a  statute  mile  long  north  of  the  Burren,  and 
350  yards  south  of  that  stream  ;  but,  over  more  than 
half  of  its  length,  is  only  partially  edificed.  The 
street  which  takes  along  the  thoroughfare  from  Rath- 
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Tilly  and  Tullow  to  Castlecomer,  runs  westward  tc 
the  bridge  across  the  Barrow,  intersects  the  formei 
street  at  right  angles,  is  between  6  and  7  statute 
furlong  in  length,  and  has  nowhere  any  considerable 
break  \n  the  continuity  of  either  of  its  lines  of  bouses. 
Three  short  streets  radiate  nearly  at  the  same  point 
from  this,  about  one-fourth  of  an  Irish  mile  from  its 
east  end, — one,  spacious  and  short,  going  south- 
south-westward  to  the  Burren,  and  having  at  its 
south  end  the  gaol  and  the  barrack, — one  leading 
east-north-eastward  on  the  way  to  Baltinglass, — and 
one,  going  straggUngly  off  north-north-eastward,  to 
fall  upon  the  road  to  Dublin.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  commences,  as  to  its  east  side,  250  yards 
west  of  the  point  whence  these  three  streets  radiate, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Burren,  consists  of 
10  or  11  brief  streets  additional  to  the  sections  of 
the  two  great  lines,  and  forms  verv  nearly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  700  yards  on  eacn  side.  Immedi- 
ately east  of  it  is  a  spacious  open  area  containing  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  college ;  and  north  of 
its  western  half,  or  between  the  Athy  road  and  the 
Barrow,  arc  some  incipient  street-lines,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  airily  situated  houses,  both  single  and  grouped. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  connected 
with  Carlow  by  Wellington-Bridge,  stands  the  con- 
siderable suburb  of  Gbaioue  :  which  see. 

Public  Buildinat.] — The  parish-church  is  a  plain 
old  building,  and  had  formerly  at  its  west  end  a 
heavy  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  unsymmetri- 
cal  spire ;  but  is  now  adorned  with  a  handsome 
steeple,  built,  in  1834,  at  the  cost  of  £2,000.  The 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  or  Scots  church,  is  a 
neat  small  structure.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial chapel — the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catnolic 
dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin — is  an  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  skilfulness  of 
its  architecture;  it  bears  aloft  a  high  and  finelv 
ornamented  octagonal  tower ;  and  it  was  completeo, 
in  1834,  at  the  cost  of  £18,000 — The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  college  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
and,  though  plain  in  style,  is  very  spacious  and  hat 
an  imposing  appearance  ;  its  chapel  is  a  neat  struc- 
ture ;  and  its  park  is  large,  airv,  well-planted,  anud 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reefe,  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  vouth ;  it  Mras  opened,  in 
1793,  under  the  direction  or  the  late  Dean  Staunton, 
and  became  one-half  subordinated  to  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  and 
it  eventuallv  acquired  great  fame  under  the  late  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  became  almost  a  rival  of  Majmooth.  The 
cost  of  its  erection  was  about  £13,000.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students,  in  1834,  was  107 ;  but  was  offi- 
cially reported  to  be  diminishing.  The  routine  of 
tuition  comprises  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian^ 
French,  English,  ecclesiastical  and  cinl  history. 
rhetoric,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and 

mathematics A  Roman  Catholic  school,  attaclied 

to  the  convent,  was  built  in  1811,  and  cost  £2,600; 
and  it  is  now  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 
— The  old  county  court-house  was  built  since  1798^ 
on  the  site  of  an  old  gaol,  near  the  Burren;  but. 
though  commodious,  and  containing  also  a  large  ball- 
room, it  has  no  architectural  pretension.  Tne  nev 
court>house,  recently  erected  on  the  northern  out- 
skirt  of  the  town,  is  an  octagonal  edifice  of  hewn 
stone,  with  a  beautiful  Ionic  portico  on  a  massife 
balustraded  basement. — The  county  gaol  contains  OS 
celU,  7  new  solitary  cells,  10  day-rooms,  8  work- 
rooms, 10  yards,  a  tread-wheel,  separate  bospittls 
for  the  sexes,  and  a  well-divided  chapel.  The  aver- 
age numlier  of  prisoners  is  78 ;  and  the  males  are 
divided  into  4  classes,  the  females  into  2.— Tbo 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,    Kil- 
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dare,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny,  Btands  on  tbe  north- 
ern outskirt  of  the  town,  in  a  park  of  about  15 
acres.  It  cost  £22,552,  is  supported  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  £2,300,  contains  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  160  patients,  and  is  conducted  on  all  the 
improved  principles  for  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
The  number  of  patients  under  treatment,  in  1842, 
was  209.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient  for  the 
year  was  £  13  1 6s.  2}d.  Of  463  patients  admitted  to 
the  asylum  during  ten  years,  226  have  been  discharged 
completely  recovered ;  the  deaths  have  amounted  to 

66;  and  there  have  been  only  34  re-admissions The 

county  infirmary,  situated  on  the  southern  boundary- 
line  of  the  borough,  is  a  new  and  well-built  struc- 
ture ;  it  contains  35  beds,  but  could  admit  45,  and 
is  sufTicient  for  the  wants  of  the  county;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £611  19s.  5d.,  and  had  183 
patients. — The  barrack  contains  accommodation  for 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  infantry. 
The  Wellington  bridge  across  the  Barrow  is  an  ele- 
gant edifice  of  stone ;  and  the  chief  bridge  across  the 
Burren  is  a  neat  iron  structure. 

Castle.']— The  castle  of  Carlo w  is  variously  as- 
cribed to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  King  John,  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Strongbow,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  fourth  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk ;  but,  by  a  decided  majority  of  voices,  is  ascribed 
to  De  Lacy.  It  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  overhang. 
ing  the  Barrow,  immediately  south  of  the  bridge ; 
and  was  constructed  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style  of 
architecture, — a  hollow  quadrangle,  thick  in  the 
walls,  remarkably  low  and  narrow  in  the  doors, 
slender  even  to  loop-hole  dimensions  in  the  windows, 
and  fortified  at  each  angle  by  a  large  round  tower. 
The  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  favourable- 
ness of  its  situation,  which  allowed  a  free  view  of  its 
massive  towers  and  rugged  sides  from  the  various 
approaches  to  the  town,  rendered  it  a  feature  of 
peculiar  magnificence  in  the  architectural  display  of 
Carlow.  But,  in  1814,  a  ninny-pated  physician  of 
the  name  of  Middleton,  who  had  obtained  a  lease  of 
it,  and  who  characteristically  projected  the  transmu- 
tation of  it  into  a  Maison  de  Sante  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics,  applied  blasts  of  gunpowder  for  enlarging 
the  windows  and  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  brought  down  two-thirds  of  the  pile  into 
a  rubbishy  tumulus  in  memory  of  his  surpassing  pre* 
sumption  and  folly.  A  man  who  witnessed  the 
tremendous  downfall  described  it  to  Mr.  Brewer  as 
**  80  slow  in  operation,  that  a  person  had  sufficient 
time  to  escape  from  the  sphere  of  destruction  (as 
was  the  case  with  himself)  after  viewing  the  por- 
tentous and  amazing  nodding  of  the  towers.  The  im- 
mense pile  gradually  disparted  into  vast  masses,  which 
broke  with  difficulty  into  fragments  less  mighty. 
Many  gigantic  pieces  of  the  ruin  rolled  to  the  very 
doors  of  some  humble  cabins,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  road  at  the  base  of  the  castle-mount.*'  The  part 
which  remains  consists  of  only  two  of  the  towers 
and  the  wall  between  them,  and  is  65  feet  high  and 
10,5  feet  from  tower  to  tower  ;  but,  being  a  complete 
side  of  the  original  square,  it  affords  a  correct  idea 
of  the  space  which  the  castle  occupied.  The  history 
of  the  building  shall  be  interwoven,  in  our  conclud- 
ing section,  with  that  of  the  town. 

P,>or-law  Union,  ^-c]  —  The  Carlow  Poor-law 
union  rank>  as  the  1 17th,  and  was  declared  on  Sept. 
14,  1840.  It  includes  a  section  of  Queen's  co.,  and 
the  greater  part  of  co.  Carlow ;  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  ITD.TiK)  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  74,724.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
re-pertive  pop.,  in  IH-U,  are,  in  Queen's  co.,  Shrule, 
4.777;  Graiguf,  6,100;  and  Aries,  4,297  ; —and,  in 
CO.  (\irlo\\%  Carlow,  11,318;  Grangeford,  3,227; 
Tullow,  5.846;  Barragh,  4,409;  Myshall.  4,353; 
Kiltennell,    4,750;    Borris,    4,753;     Bagnalstown, 


4,585 ;  Idrone- West,  8,424 ;  Kellvstown,  3,264 ;  and 
Feenagh  and  Numey,  4,592.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  10  and 
30 ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned  b^  Carlow  divi- 
sion, 3  by  each  of  the  divisions  oi  Qraigue  and 
Idrone- West,  1  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Grange- 
ford  and  Kellystown,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  valuator  was  appointed  on  Dec.  3, 
1840 ;  and  the  workhouse  was  to  cost  £9,000  for 
building  and  completion,  besides  the  expense  of  fit- 
tings and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres, 
2  roods,  19  perches,  obtained  for  j6I,000  of  pur- 
chase-money, and  £7  19s.  8|d.  of  annual  rent,~and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  800  paupers.  The 
workhouse  was  not  opened  on  Feb.  9,  1843;  and 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  that  period 
amounted  to  £196  13s.  4d.  Tbe  union  has  fever 
hospitals  at  Carlow,  Tullow,  Bagnalstown,  and 
Borris ;  and  is  distributed  into  the  dispensary  dis- 
tricts of  Carlow,  Bagnalstown,  Ballickmoyler,  Doon- 
ane,  Borris,  Leighlin-Bridge,  Mvshal^  and  Tullow. 
The  Carlow  fever  hospital  was  built  in  1841,  and  is 
a  commodious  establishment,  containing  40  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £220  I5s.  Id.,  and  had 
199  patients.  The  Carlow  dispensary  serves  for  a 
district  of  33,908  acres,  with  20,249  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £147  93.,  and  made 
7,812  dispensations  of  medieine.  A  Loan  Fund  in 
the  town,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  £1,963 ;  circu- 
lated  £1 1,745  in  3,215  loans,  and  realized  £164  9s. 
4d.  of  nett  profit  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,,  the  Protestant 
Clotiiing  Society,  a  soup  kitchen  attached  to  the 
Protestant  Free  School,  an  association  for  procur- 
ing employment  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  » 
society  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  female 
peasantry. 

Trade] — A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  Barrow  navigation  downward  to  Waterfbrd,  and 
upward  through  the  Grand  Canal  to  Dublin.  In 
1813,  the  amount  of  the  trade  downward  was  only 
2,000  tons :  but  in  1828,  it  had  increased  to  15,000 
tons.  In  1807,  the  amount  of  the  trade  upward  was 
22,8-23  tons ;  and  in  1828,  it  was  23^47  tons ;  and 
while  thus  nearly  stationary  during  the  21  years  of 
intervd,  the  portion  of  it  which  terminated  on  Dub- 
lin actually  decreased  from  10,000  to  6,000  tons. 
The  very  different  condition  of  the  downward  and 
the  upward  trade  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  entire  charge  for  carriage  from 
Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  28.  6d.  per  ton, 
the  charge  from  Athy  to  Dublin  is  6s.  9d.  per  ton. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cereal  and  dairy  produce 
of  the  county  is  sold  and  shipped  at  Carlow  ^see  the 
article  on  Uie  county!.  The  manufiu:ture  ot  coarse 
woollens  occupies  a  few  persons.  There  are  three 
breweries,  a  distillery,  and  four  flour-mills.  The 
market-bouse  is  commodious ;  and  there  are  several 
good  inns.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Blay  4, 
June  22,  Aug.  26.  and  Nov.  B.  A  branch  office 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  esUbliabed  in  1834. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  to 
Athy,  a  mail-car  to  Castlecomer,  a  coach  to  Dublin, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and 
Waterford.  The  railway  communications  are  no- 
ticed in  the  article  on  the  county. 

Municipal  Afiiirs,  ^c.]— The  ancient  limits  of 
the  borough  of  Carlow  were  not  defined  by  boundar- 
ies, and  are  imperfectly  known,  yet  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  so  contracted  as  not  to  include 
the  whole  site  of  the  present  town,  and  to  exclude 
the  whole  of  the  suburb  of  Graigue:  the  modem 
limits  include  all  Carlow,  all  Graigue,  and  all  such 
portions  of  unedificed  ground  as   are    interposed 
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among  their  outskirts.  The  borougb  had  its  earliest 
charter  in  1296,  from  William  Mardbali,  Earl  of 
Pembroke;  and  it  afterwards  had  charters  of  11 
James  I.,  26  Charles  II.,  and  4  James  II.  The  cor- 
poration,  according  to  charter,  is  entitled,  **  The 
Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Borough  of  Catherlogh  ;"  and  had  for  its  officers  a 
sovereign,  12  burgesses,  2  serjeants.at-mace,  a  town- 
clerk,  a  weighmaster  of  butter,  and  a  bellman.  At 
the  date  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  the  borough  court  had  long  been  in 
desuetude,  and  the  corporation  exercised  no  juris- 
diction  civil  or  criminal.  Poizeage  is^  the  only 
source  of  corporation  income,  and  even  this  has  been 
much  resisted,  and  very  ill-paid.  The  average  an- 
nual amount  of  receipts  from  it  during  7  years  pre- 
ceding 1833,  was  about  £170 ;  and  this  was  disposed 
of  in  salaries  of  about  ^63  to  inferior  officers,  and 
£107  to  the  sovereign.  Tolls  and  customs  are  paid 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  *'  This 
town,'*  say  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission- 
ers, in  1833,  **  is  not  lighted ;  and  the  Act  of  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  84,  has  not  been  adopted  here.  All  the 
streets  are  repaired  by  county  presentment,  the 
two  principal  at  the  expense  of  the  county  at  large, 
the  others  by  the  barony  in  which  the  town  is 
situate.  There  is  no  public  scavenger ;  the  town  is 
supplied  with  water  by  public  pumps.  The  cor- 
poration having,  in  consequence  of  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  the  charters  by  the  exclusion  of  indivi- 
duals,  dwindled  to  a  few,  chiefly  non-resident  nom- 
inees of  the  patron,  without  any  functions  to  per- 
form or  privileges  to  enjoy,  do  not  continue  to  exist 
for  any  beneficial  public  purpose."  The  assizes  for  the 
county  are  held  m  the  town  twice  a-year ;  quarter- 
sessions,  four  times  a-year;  and  petty-sessions,  every 
Thursday.  A  chief  constable,  a  sub-inspector,  and 
16  of  the  county  constabulary  are  stationed  in  the 
town. 

Statistics.'] — The  borough  sends  one  member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  Constituency,  in  1835,474, 
— in  1841,  417;  of  whom  405  were  £10  household- 
ers, and  12  were  burgesses  reserved  by  the  Reform 
Act.  Area,  exclusive  of  Graigue,  445  acres.  Pop., 
in  1881,  9,114;  in  1841,  8,734.  Houses  1,239. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  438 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  806;  in  other  pursuits,  459. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 135;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  842;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  633 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
95.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,957;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  576;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,077. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,555;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,090 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,609. 

History.'] — Carlow — anciently  called  Catherlogh, 
Catherlough,  and  Caterlogh — seems  to  have  arisen 
about  the  ^^e  time  as  its  castle ;  and,  in  common 
with  that  f«prtalice,  which  was  built  to  protect  the 
English  of  the  Pale,  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  early  part  of  Anglo- Hibernian  history.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
seneschalship  of  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare, 
instituted  to  quell  the  turbulence  of  these  districts. . 
In  1361,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  and  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  established  in 
it  the  exchequer  of  the  kingdom,  and  contributed 
£500  toward  the  cost  of  encompassing  it  with  a 
strong  wall.  In  1494,  James  Fitzgerald,  brother  of 
the  8th  Earl  of  Kildare,  besieged  "  the  King's  Castle 
of  Carlow,"  and,  after  encountering  a  prompt  but 
vain  resistance  by  the  Lord-deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  captured  it ;  and  this  act  was  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  parliament  which  afterwards 


assembled  at  Drogheda  attainted  him  and  the  Earl. 
In  1534,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  when  in  rebellioii 
against  the  crown,  held  Carlow-castle  in  commoo 
with  5  other  chief  fortalices  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1577,  Rory-Oge  0*More,  then  in  rebellion  agaiimt 
Elisabeth,  successfully  prosecuted  a  long  siege 
against  Carlow,  captured  the  castle,  and  burnt  the 
town.  In  1641,  the  castle,  when  in  possession  of 
English  troops,  and  while  the  retreat  of  a  number  of 
Englishmen  who  had  sought  shelter  within  its  walls, 
was  uivested  by  a  strong  party  of  insurgents,  and  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  that  its  garnson  were  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Sir  Patrick  Wem^jri 
opportunely  appeared  for  its  relief,  and  struck  panic 
into  the  besiegers ;  yet  the  latter  fired  the  town  be- 
fore they  fled,  and  were  punished  by  the  slaughter 
of  50  of  their  number  in  their  flight.  In  1650,  the 
castle,  after  having  been  warmly  cannonaded,  was 
surrendered  bj^  Captain  Bellew,  commander  of  the 
garrison,  to  Sir  Hardress  Waller.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1798,  a  forlorn  and  undisciplined  body  of 
wretched  insurgents,  most  of  whom  were  intoxi- 
cated, assailed  the  town,  sustained  dreadful  carnage, 
and  were  easily  shot  from  the  windows,  cut  down 
on  the  streets,  or  driven  to  pell-mell  retreat.  About 
417  bodies  were  subsequently  "buried  in  three 
gravel  pits,  and  covered  with  quick  lime  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Graigue-bridge." 

CARMAVY,  a  grange,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Massarene,  4^  miles  south-east  of  Antrim,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulster.  Length,  1  ^  mile ;  breadth,  1 ;  area, 
789  acres,  27  perches.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Belfast  to  Antrim ;  and  is  very  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  parish  of  Killead,  to  which  it  is 
often  regarded  as  belonging.  Pop.,  in  1841,  907* 
Houses  59. 

CARMEN,  a  township  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea 
and  Moone,  6  miles  east  of  Athy,  co.  Kildare,  Lein- 
ster.  The  ancient  Carmen,  or  '  the  enclosed  place,* 
was  the  capital  of  the  Coulan,  and  the  Naasteighan, 
where  the  states  of  the  southern  parts  of  Leinster 
met  It  is  said  to  have  been  anathematized  in  the 
6th  century,  and  superseded  by  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Naas ;  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  the  third  century,  be- 
tween the  people  of  South  Leinster,  and  Corvawc 
Cas,  king  of  Munster.  Its  site  is  a  high,  gently- 
sloping  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  one  of  the 
principal  ancient  scenes  of  the  worship  of  Beal,  now 
Baxtihglass  :  see  that  article.  An  extensive  raA 
crowns  it;  and  in  the  vicinitv  are  16  mounds  on 
which  the  elders  of  the  council  are  said  to  have  sat» 
and  which  are  held  in  superstitious  veneration  bj 
the  surrounding  peasantry.  The  hill  is  now  called 
MuUagh-mast,  a  corruption  of  Mullach-mastean. 
'  the  hill  of  decapitation,' — a  name  which  originated 
in  its  being  the  scene  of  the  perfidious  massacre,  in 
the  16th  century,  of  a  number  of  Irish  by  a  party  of 
English.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from 
the  summit,  is  a  Druidical  altar. 

CARMONEY.     See  Carnhonet. 

CARN,  a  towiiland  and  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dungiven,  and  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  The 
hamlet  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Camtogber  moun- 
tains, about  6  miles  north-west  of  Maghera,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dungiven.  See  Carntoghxb.  A 
huge  cairn  seems  to  have  given  name  to  at  once 
hamlet,  townland,  and  mountains.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 6  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  124.     Houses  26. 

CARN,  counties  Kildare  and  Wexford.  See 
Carne. 

CARN,  or  Carndonagh,  a  small  market-town 
in  the  parish  of  Donagh,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.    It  stands  on  the  road  from  f 
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donderry  to  Malin  Head,  2|  miles  soutb  of  Malin, 
and  16  north  of  Londonderry.  Its  site  is  a  pendicle 
of  the  high  arable  groimds  which  lie  around  the 
head  of  Strawbreaga  bay,  and  is  washed  by  two 
streamlets  which  descend  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. The  town  is  regular  in  its  street  alignment : 
has  several  places  of  worship,  several  schools,  and  a 
number  of  large  and  well-built  houses ;  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  coast-guard  and  the  constabu- 
lary detachments  of  the  district.  Its  markets  com- 
mand greatly  more  agricultural  produce  than  mi^ht 
be  expected  from  the  cold  and  seemingly  churlish 
region  which  surrounds  it;  and  its  shops  supply 
the  multitudinous  articles  of  a  general  retail  trade 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  barony. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Tunalague  and  Fair- 
view.  Area  of  the  town,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
018;  in  1841,  653.  Houses  118.  Families  em- 
ployed chiedy  in  agriculture,  23;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  96;  in  other  pursuits,  9.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  92;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  29;  on  means  not  specified,  3.    See  Donagh. 

CARNA.  See  Carnagh  and  Carhe. 
CARNADOE,  a  lake  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
iianght.  It  is  1)  mile  in  length  from  west  to  east, 
and  less  than  halfa-mile  in  mean  breadth.  A  stream 
of  less  than  }  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  even  this 
partly  lacustrine,  carries  off  the  lake's  superfluent 
waters  to  the  Shannon.  Camadoe  bridge,  1^  fur- 
long above  the  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  takes 
nci  o'^s  the  Rooskey  and  Drumsna  highway.  Cama- 
doe Lough  is  the  lowest  of  a  system  of  three  lakes, 
which  aggregately  comprise  about  25  miles  of  shore, 
and  the  other  members  of  which  are  Loughs  Grange 
and  Gillstown,  The  Commissioners  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  proposed  improve- 
ments for  rendering  the  system  of  lakes  navigable 
over  6  miles  from  the  Shannon,  and  to  within  2 
miles  of  Strokestown.  The  chief  of  the  improve- 
ments are  the  removing  of  a  school  at  Carnadoe 
l)ridge,  the  construction  of  quays  and  a  swivel  bridge, 
and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  from  Carnadoe  Lough 
through  the  low  lands  at  Carrageen  into  Lough 
Giilstown  ;  and  the  whole  were  estimated  to  cost 
^8.80n  Is.  2d. 

CARNAGH,  or  Carna,  a  creek  in  the  parish  of 
Carne,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
is  of  ea>«y  access,  has  a  sandy  bottom,  possesses  an 
inconsiderable  pier,  but  is  capable  of  mudi  improve- 
ment, and  is  very  convenient  and  useful  to  the  fishers 
of  herring  and  lobsters. 

CARNAGH,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Bantry,  3^  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  2 
miles  ;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,106  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
.319;  in  1841,  35*2.  Houses  49.  The  land  is  good 
for  tillage,  pasturage,  and  meadow.  Camagh-house, 
the  seat  of  H.  Lambert,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  frontier.  — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benetice  of  St.  Mary's,  New  Ross,  in  the 
(iio.  of  Ferns.  See  Ross  (New).  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £^\  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Ro- 
man (^itholics. 

CARN  ACROSS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
CO.  and  dio.  of  Meath,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Kells. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
(livi«.ion«*. 

CARNALLOCK.     See  Carklough. 

<\\RN  ALWAY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South 
N:m<,  CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the 
town  of  KiLccLLEN  :  which  see.  Length,  west- 
iiorih-westvvard,  2|  miles;  breadth,  2^  ;  area,  3,840 
acre-,    3   roods,  1   perch, — of  which  49  acres,  34 


perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,291 ;  in  1841, 
1,181.  Houses  192.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districU,  in 
1841,  771.  Houses  119.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Liffey;  a^d  is  traversed  north-north-east* 
ward  by  the  road  from  Athy  to  Naas.  The  average 
value  <x  the  land  is  SOs.  per  plantation  acre.     The 

Sincipal  country  houses    are   Brownstown-house, 
rownstown- cottage.    Hermitage,    Newberry,   and 

Harristown This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa* 

rate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £224;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  income,  £239; 
nett,  £182  6^.  Patrons,  the  diocesan  and  Robert 
Latouche,  Esq.  of  Harristown.  The  church  was 
built  at  the  private  expense  of  John  Latouche,  Esq. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  128.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  237,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,064 ;  a  Sunday-school  had  on  its  books  15  boys 
and  70  girls  ;  and  4  daily  schools— one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £2  a-year  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  and  two  with  respectively  £10  and  £23 
from  Mr.  Latouche — had  56  boys  and  54  girls. 

CARNAMART  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  Connaught.  It  rises  in  the  barony  oif 
Kilconnel,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Rilconnel,  and 
flows  17  miles  west-south-westward  through  the 
baronies  of  Athenry  and  Dunkellin,  to  the  head  of 
Gahyay  bay.  It  washes  the  village  of  Craughwell ; 
and  is  there  crossed  by  the  mail-road  fi*om  Dublin  to 
Galway. 

CARNCASTLE,  Caibncastle.  or  Castle- 
Caibn,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Upper 
Glenarm,  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Lame,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Old- 
MIIX8  :  which  see.  Length,  southward,  4}  miles ; 
breadth,  from  1^  to  3}  ;  area,  9,725  acres,  2  roods, 
25  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,167;  *  in  1841,2,079. 
Houses  325.  One  moiety  of  the  land  is  chiefly 
mountainous  and  partly  marshy;  and  the  other 
moiety  consists  of  good  arable  land.  The  splendid 
new  coast -road  of  the  county  traverses  the  interior. 
On  the  coast  is  Balltoellt  Head  :  which  see. 
Beneath  this  promontory,  and  on  a  bold  rock,  which 
is  completely  insulated  at  high  water,  stands  the  ruin 
of  a  castle  which  gives  name  to  the  parish,  and 
which  derives  its  own  prefix  of  *  Carn,*  or  *  Cairn/ 
from  the  nature  of  its  position.  This  pile,  like  a 
number  of  others  in  the  wild  otitskirts  ot  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  an  ancient  prince  to  protect  from  the  ad- 
dresses  ot  an  unwelcome  suitor  the  person  of  hi» 
high-bom  dauj^hter, — who,  of  course,  held  family 
dignity  and  military  fortifications  in  derision,  and 
was  duly  carried  off  by  her  enterprising  admirer. 
Near  Bsilygelly  Head,  in  a  bleak  situation  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  is  the  mansion  of  the  Shaws,  erected  in 
1025 ;  and  at  no  great  distance  are  the  SaJagh  Braes^ 
with  the  small  church  of  the  parish  at  their  base.  The 
only  other  obiect  of  any  importance  isa  cotton  fiictory. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  jointly  with  that  of  Kilwaughter,£16D 
2s.  Id.  The  rectories  of  Camcastle,  Kiiwaughter, 
Ballyeaston,  and  Derry-Keighan,  constitute  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Camcastle.  Gross  income, 
£748  8s.  8d.;  nett,  £666  lis.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  Dbrrtkrighan  is  25  miles  distant  from 
the  other  three  members  of  the  union  ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  church  of  the  benefice,  and  is  the  only 
member  of  it  under  the  care  of  the  incumbent, — 
who,  however,  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Dungar- 
van,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  See  DERRTKEioHAif. 
Ballyeaston,  in  its  two  constituent  parts,  or  quoad 


9  The  eccleniaytical  documenU  make  the  fliniiT  1.^4  ;  and 
place  the  diffcorooce  of  800  to  the  accoant  of  Kilwaufhtsr 
pariah. 
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eivUia  parishes  of  Ballycor  and  Rasbee,  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  and  separate  benefice.  See  Ballt- 
EA8TON.  Camcastle  and  Rilwaughter  also  jointly 
constitute  a  perpetual  curacy  and  separate  benefice. 
Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  4^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,400.  Oross  income,  £103  9s.  8d. ;  nett,  £99  12s. 
2d.  Patron,  the  prebendary  of  Carncastle.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  parochial 
assessment  of  £92  Gs.  l}d.,  and  a  grant  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of  £323  Is.  O^d.  Two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  100  and  75.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  consisted  of  32  Churchmen,  1 ,065  Pres- 
byterians, 15  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  320 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union, 
of  58  Churchmen,  2,561  Presbyterians,  46  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  804  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  same  year,  2  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish  bad  an 
average  attendance  of  75  children ;  2  daily  schools  in 
the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £2  a-year 
from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  book  55  boys  and  34  girls ;  and  5  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  184  boys  and  105  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the 
parish, — the  one  at  Camcastle,  and  the  other  at 
Ballygilbert. 

CARNDONAGH.     See  Carn. 

CARNE,  or  Carna,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
East  Ophaly,  4  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Kildare, 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2^  miles ; 
breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  2  miles;  area,  1,457 
acres,  I  rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  550;  in 
1841,499.  Houses  97.  It  lies  on  the  east  border 
of  a  great  expanse  of  low  and  morassy  country ;  and 
is  traversed  south-south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Kildare  to  Ballytore.  The  Curragh  touches  the 
northern  boundary;  and  the  mansion  of  Martinstown 
is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner. — This  parish  is  a 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  one  of  the  bene- 
fices suspended  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £8 
10s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  income,  £23  lOs.  6d. ; 
nett,  £22  38.  9d.  The  incumbent  of  an  adjoining 
parish  receives  a  salary  of  £5  for  performing  the 
occasional  duties.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £81  9s.  6d.,  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Kildare  cathedral.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  firom 
550  to  850.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  National  school  was  aided 
with  £15  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its 
books  38  boys  and  24  girls. 

CARNE,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  barony  of  Forth,  3  miles  south-south-east  of 
Broadway,  and  1 1  south-east  by  south  of  Wexford, 
CO.  Wextord.  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
2^;  area,  1,963  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,828;  in  1841, 
914.  Houses  126.  It  occupies  the  peninsula  be- 
tween St.  George's  Channel  on  the  east,  and  Lough 
Ta,  or  Togher,  or  Lady's  Island  Lough  on  the  west ; 
and  terminates  southward  in  Camsore  Point,  the 
most  south-easterly  part  of  the  mainland  of  the 
county.  See  Carnsore.  About  three-tenths  of 
the  area  are  unarable,  and  consist  of  sand  banks 
and  rocky  grounds,  which  afford  a  tolerable  amount 
of  pasturage.  The  tillage  lands  are  in  general  ex- 
cellent. Excepting  a  small  rising  ground,  called  the 
Hill  of  Chour,  the  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level ; 
and,  being  destitute  of  wood,  it  has  a  naked  and 
shivering  appearance.  Two  small  creeks  occur  at 
Nethertown  and  Carna :  see  Carna.  The  hamlets 
are  Ballygarrow,  Ballask,  Churchtown,  Nethertown, 
and  Ring ;  and  the  mansions  are  Castletown,  Castle- 
Palliser,  and  Carna.  A  well-preserved  ruin  remains 
of  a  fine  old  castle,  70  or  80  feet  high,  built  by  the 


English  settlers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  now 
called  the  Castle  of  Cloeast.  The  ruin  of  a  very 
ancient  chapel,  called  St.  Vaugh's,  stands  in  an  old 
cemetery  very  near  Camsore  Point.  The  road  from 
that  headland  to  Wexford  cuts  the  parish  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  sends  off  branches  eastward  to  the 
sea,  and  westward  to  Lough  Ta. — This  parish  is  » 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £43  1 5s.  Gross 
income,  £323  153.;  nett,  £274  lOs.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  very  old ;  and  was  com- 
pletely renovated  in  1825,  at  the  cost  of  £120,  raised 
by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
50;  attendance  50.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  31,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  759; 
and  a  hedge-sdiool  had  an  average  attendance  of  90 
children. 

CARNE,  CO.  Donegal.     See  Cabn. 

CARNE,  CO.  Clare.     See  Carrune. 

CARNE,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
west  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  between  Belmullet  and 
Binghamstown. 

C ARNEARNET,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ahog. 
hill,  baronv  of  Lower  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  60. 

CARNEW,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Scarewalsh  and  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The 
Shillelagh  section  contains  the  villages  of  Carnew 
and  Shillelagh  :  which  see.  The  outline  of  the 
parish  is  nearly  a  circle  of  7  miles  in  diameter.  Ares 
of  the  Scarewalsh  section,  7>555  acres,  1  rood,  16 
perches  ;  of  the  Gorey  section,  560  acres,  1  rood,  14 
perches, — of  which  234  acres,  2  roods,  2  perdies  are 
detached;  of  the  Shillelagh  section,  15,350  acres, 
1  rood,  26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
6.865 ;  in  1841,  7,205.  Houses  1,100.  Pop.  of  the 
Scarewalsh  section,  in  1831,  1,892;  in  1841,  1,767. 
Houses  276.  Pop.  of  the  Gorey  section,  in  1841,* 
252.  Houses  41.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
ShUlelagh  section,  in  1841, 4,021.  Houses  617.  But 
the  population,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  retumt, 
quite  or  very  nearly  excludes  the  co.  Wexford  sec- 
tion, and  is  stated,  tor  1831,  at  4,969.  The  Tillages 
are  Coolattin,  Castlebog,  and  Shtllelaoh; 
see  these  articles.  The  chief  mansion  is  Coolattoi, 
the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  is  landowner 
of  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  barony.  Ballyellis. 
house,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Jervia,  Bart, 
stands  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Carnew,  on  the 
road  to  Gorey.  The  other  mansions  are  Primrose- 
Hill,  Dunishall,  Woodmount,  LaureUHill,  Ballsid, 
Coolbog,  Hillbrook,  Kilcavan,  Tinrygar,  Tombrin, 
Upper  Ballingate,  Lower  Ballingate,  BellsTiew, 
Beechmount,  Cronghom,  Rockhouse,  and  BaUv- 
kellv.  The  surface  of  the  parish  consists  vsrioiisij 
of  plain  and  upland ;  contains  a  chief  part  of  tlw  nds 
of  the  Derry,  an  affluent  of  the  Slaney ;  and,  witt 
the  exception  of  woodlands,  consists  of  araUe  and 
pasture  grounds,  which  vary  in  value  from  lOi.  to 
558.  per  plantation  acre.  Slievebog,  on  the  soatlieni  ^ 
boundary  of  the  Scarewalsh,  has  an  altitude  of  1,88& 
feet;  and  three  heights  on  the  east  border,  the 
south  border,  and  the  north-west  district  of  the 
Shillelagh  section,  have  i^itudes  of  refpectivelj 


1,063,  837,  and  765  feet.  The  chief  J 
Wexford  division  descends  within  the  limits  i 
elevation  of  396  to  247  feet.  The  principal  1 
are  Shillelagh  and  Coolbog.  The  road  trom  V^dt* 
low  to  Newtownbarry  runs  south- westward  thraqgli 
the  interior ;  a  road  diverges  southward  from  it  lo 
Carnew ;  and  a  cross-road  goes  westward  in  the  ft* 


•  The  Census  of  1831  does  not  notice  1 
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rection  of  Gorey — This  pariish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
i^epurate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  com- 
position and  gross  income,  £830  156.  4id. ;  nett, 
£701  4s.  T^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  curates 
have  salaries  of  respectively  £92  68.  IJd.  and  £80. 
The  church  is  an  old  building,  and  was  enlarged  by 
parochial  assessment.  Sittings  600;  attendance  500. 
A  chapel- of-ease  at  Shillelagh  >vas  built,  in  1829,  by 
means  of  a  donation  of  £1,600  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  a  grant  of  £9(X)  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  500 ;  attendance  170.  The  Roman 
Catliolic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1,895,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,416 ;  and  6  daily  schools — 4 
of  which  were  aided  with  respectively  £66,  £66, 
£40,  and  £40  a-year  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam — ^had  on 
their  books  3'2G  boys  and  193  girls. 

The  town  of  Carnew  stajids  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  co.  Wicklow,  9  miles  west  of  Gorey, 
and  1*2  south-west  by  south  of  Aughrim.  It  is 
regular,  neat,  well-edificed,and  respectably  inhabited. 
Its  castle,  or  strong  embattled  house,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  and  occupied  by  the  O'Tooles, — a  power- 
ful sept,  whose  principal  hold  was  in  the  country  of 
linail ;  and  what  remains  of  it,  consisting  of  a  square 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  turrets  on  consoles  at  two  of 
the  angle<,  is  now  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  the 
rectory.  Ledwich,  in  the  book  called  Grose's  An- 
tiquities, says  that,  when  the  ground  near  the  walls 
was  dug  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  several  human 
skeletons  were  found  in  close  vicinity  to  musket- 
barrels  with  balls  of  the  usual  size,  and  to  a  spur 
with  a  rowel  as  large  as  a  crown-piece.  On  the  3d 
of  July,  1798,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  and  a 
body  of  insurgents,  in  which  the  former  were  de- 
fiated.  The  burning  of  Tomacork,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  not  far  from  the  town,  occurred  in  1797, 
and  was  the  first  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  insur- 
gents in  the  county.  A  Loan  Fund  in  the  town 
was  established  in  1836,  and  has  been  successfully 
conducted  by  the  rector  and  Lord  Fitzwilliams' 
agent ;  in  1841,  it  had  a  capital  of  £3,971,  circulated 
£!).44:3,  in  2.244  loans,  realized  £236  2s.  2d.  of  nett 
profit,  and  expended  £321  2s.  4d.  on  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  and,  from  its  commencement  till  the  cloae  of 
that  year,  it  circulated  £77,019  in  19,558  loans, 
cleared  £2,213  13^.  1  Id.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended 
£1,074  14  s.  for  charitable  purposes.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Shillelagh  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  population  of  10,141  ;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £122  5s.  4.|d.,  and  administered  to 
1 ,985  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  Feb.,  on  April  1,  May  15,  July  1,  and  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  Aug.  Area  of  the  town,  57  acres. 
Pop.,  in  lan,  826;  in  1841,  979.  Houses  144. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  52;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  92;  in  other  pursuits,  31. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions,  21  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  94;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  56  ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 

CARNEY,  a  small  headland  and  a  cove,  on  the 
west  coa-st  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  a  little  south  of 
Newca-stle,  and  not  far  from  Portaferry,  ca  Down, 
Ulster.  **  A  jetty,"  says  Mr.  Ninuno,  "should  be 
made  from  the  point  on  the  south  side,  which  is 
already  a  natural  pier,  and  requires  merely  the  points 
of  slate  to  be  hammered  off.  This  place  would  be 
much  better  suited  than  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of 
the  lighthouse,  and  for  a  pilot-station  for  vessels  at- 
tempting the  Sound.  A  very  fine  brig  from  Liver- 
pool  to  Canada  was  wrecked  on  this  point  in  Sep. 
tember  during  the  survey."  Estimated  cost  of  the 
propo-'cd  jetty,  about  £400. 

C.\RNEY,  a  vilhige  in  the  parish  of  DrumcUffe, 


barony  of  Carbery,  cow  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands 
between  Benbulben  mountain,  and  the  head  of  the 
north-eastern  projection  of  SU^o  ba^,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  to¥m  of  Slif  o.  In  its  vicinity  are  various 
scenes  and  objects  of  considerable  interest.  See 
LissABiLL,  Radohlst,  Dbumcliffb,  and  Ben- 
bulben. A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Sligo  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
29,598 acres,  with  14,656  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £155  6s.  lO^d.,  and  made  5,588  dis- 
pensations  of  medicine  to  1,831  patients.  Area  of 
the  vilhige,  9 acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  158.    Houses  35. 

CARNLOUGU,  or  Carnallock,  a  fishing-vil- 
lage,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Tickmacrovan,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Ardclinis,  barony  of  Lower  Glen- 
arm,  2}  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Glen- 
arm,  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  frequented  by  small 
vessels,  and  possesses  itself  some  craft ;  but  though 
situated  on  a  fine  strand,  it  is  incapable  of  receiving 
any  harbour  improvement,  except  by  the  erection  of 
double  piers,  at  the  cost  of  £4,000  or  £5.000  Irish. 
The  village  commands  gorgeous  though  limited  views 
of  a  rich  section  of  the  Antrim  coast.  Area,  10 
acres, — of  which  8  acres  are  in  the  Ardclinis  section. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  213 ;  in  1841, 346.  Houses  5a  Pop. 
of  the  Ardclinis  section,  in  1841,  303.     Houses  51. 

CARNMONEY,  or  Carmonet,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  6  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  Whitehouse  Abbey,  Lower  White- 
house,  and  Upper  Whitehouse  ;  and  the  hamlets 
of  Carnmonet  and  Balltcraiget.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,937  acres,  1  rood,  12 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,423;  in  1841,  6,128. 
Houses  983.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  including 
the  two  hamleU,  in  1831,  4,397.  Houses  766. 
Pop.  of  the  hamlet  of  Carnmonev,  in  1841,  247 ;  in 
1841,  not  specially  returned.  The  surface  consists 
variously  of  part  of  the  rich  belt  of  alluvial  plain* 
and  diluvial  hanging-grounds  on  the  north  shore  of 
Belfast  Lough, — part  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  secondarv 
formations,  and  diversified  bold  slopes,  on  the  south 

nuurgin  of  the  great  trap  field  of  the  county, and 

part  of  the  basaltic  tumulated  ground  which  belongs 
to  the  county's  tableau,  but  which  is  here  compara- 
tivelv  low  in  altitude,  and  ornate  or  soft  in  feature. 
Much  of  the  surface  has  naturally  great  scenic  power; 
considerable  portions  are  highly  emliellished  with 
wood  and  culture ;  and  nearly  the  whole  is  profitable 
and  good  land,  in  a  fiur  degree  of  georgiod  order. 
The  cotton  trade  of  Ireland  was  commenced  within 
the  limits  of  this  parish ;  but,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  on  Belfiut,  it  has  grievously  declined. 
The  linen  trade  maintains  several  fine  establishments, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.-^ 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
Viearial  tithe  composition,  £210 ;  j^ebe,  £106.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  impropriate  m  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal,,  but  have  never  been  levied.  The  vicarages 
of  Carnmoney  and  Ballylinny,  the  rectory  of  Bafiy- 
martin,  and  the  ffnmge  of  Ballywalter  attached  to 
the  parish  of  Ballylinny,  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Carnmoney.  See  Baixtlinnt  and  Balltmartin. 
Length  of  the  union,  6  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Gross  in- 
come, £565 ;  nett,  £512  8s.  7{d.  Patron,  the  Blar- 
guis  of  DonegaL  The  church  u  very  old.  Sittings, 
from  50  to  100.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses 
in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  a  Cove- 
nanters' meeting-house,  and  an  Independent  meeting- 
house,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  350,  500, 
25,  and  150.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
555  Churchmen,  4,569  Presbyterians,  59  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  511  Roman  Catholics;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  600  Church- 
men, 7»515  Presbyterians,  211  other  Protestant  dis« 
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senterit,  and  f>55  Roman  CatboUcs.  In  the  same 
vear,  10  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  295  boys  and  229  girls ;  and  16  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  492  boys  and  380  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board ;  one  with  £31  from  that 
Board,  and  £9  from  Mr.  Grimshaw ;  one  with  £2 
23.  from  Mr.  Tumley;  and  one  with  £10  from 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  at  Carnmoney,  two  at  Whitehouse, 
two  at  Whiteabbey,  and  two  at  Ballycraigey. 

C  ARNSORE  POINT,  a  headland  in  the  parish 
of  Carne,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  called  by  Ptolemy,  Hieron, 
or  the  Sacred  Promontory ;  and  anciently  bore  the 
names  also  of  Salanga  and  Slieve-na-Domangaird. 
A  monastery  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  at  its 
seaward  base  by  a  St.  Domangard.  In  its  vicinity  is 
Ballyhire,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

CARNTEEL.     See  Carrenteel. 

CARNTOGHER,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,521  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  and  forms  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
siderable masses  in  an  extensive  congeries  of  up- 
lands. It  is  situated  at  nearlv  mid-distance  between 
the  channel  of  the  Bann  and  that  of  the  Roe,  and 
sends  off  a  head-stream  of  the  former's  affluent  of  the 
Agivey,  and  a  head-stream  of  the  latter*s  affluent 
of  the  Kelvin. 

CAROGH.    See  Cabaoh. 

CARRA,  a  barony  in  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tyrawley ;  on  the  east 
by  Gallen  and  Clanmorris ;  on  the  south-east  by 
Kilmain ;  on  the  south-west  by  co.  Galway ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Morisk  and  Burrishoole.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  north  by  east  to  south  by  west,  is  22 
miles ;  its  greatest  l)readth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  8^  miles;  and  its  area  is  146,816  acres,  8 
perches, — of  which  15,475  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches, 
are  water.  On  its  northern  boundary  are  Loughs 
Cullen  and  Conn;  on  its  southern  boundary  are 
Loughs  Carra  and  Mask ;  on  its  western  boundary  is 
Castlebar  Lough ;  and  on  most  of  its  eastern  boun- 
dary is  a  stream  running  northward  to  Lough  Cullen. 
The  lakes  which  we  have  named  as  partly  belonging 
to  it,  aggregately  possess  great  picturesqueness ;  but 
they  will  be  severally  noticed  in  their  alphabetical 
places.  Though  the  central  division  of  the  baronv 
contains  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  Lough 
Corrib  and  the  Moy,  or  between  the  streams  which 
flow  respectively  northward  to  Killalla  bay,  and 
southward  to  a  junction  with  the  sea  in  the  bav  of 
Galway ;  it  lies,  on  the  average,  greatly  lower  than 
the  northern  and  the  southern  districts,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  champaign  ground,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  undulating  knoll  and  hilL  The  south-eastern 
extremity  is  principally  low,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  adorned  with  culture;  but  the  south- 
western extremity  is  all  occupied  with  a  protuberant 
section  of  the  bold,  bare,  rugged  frontier  mountains  of 
Joyce-countrv.  The  northern  division  is  nearly  all 
mountain  and  moorland ;  and  contains,  among  other 
great  heights,  the  mountains  of  Bamagee  andf  Green 

Nephin This  barony  comprises  part  of  the  parishes 

of  Ballintobber,  Islandeady,  and  Kiltacomogue,  and 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Aglish,  Ballyhean,  Bally, 
ovey,  Breafy,  Burriscarra,  Drum,  Minola,  Rosslee, 
Turlough,  and  Towaghty.  Its  only  town  is  Castle- 
bar ;  and  its  chief  village  is  MinoU. — Three  town- 
lands  in  Islandeady  were  lately  transferred  to  Carra 
from  Burrishoole ;  and  two  in  Ballintobber,  to  Bur- 
rishoole from  Carra.  Pop.,  in  1831,  50,202;  in 
1841,  52,238.    Houses  9,202.    Families  employed 


chiefly  in  agriculture,  7,231 ;  in  manufacturet  an 
trade,  1,797;  in  other  pursuits,  680.  Males  at  an 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writi 
4,513 ;  unio  could  read  but  not  write,  2,316 ;  wh 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15.505.  Females  i 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writ 
1,602;  who  could  read  but  not  writ«,  2,148;  wii 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  18,815. 

CARRA,  a  lake  partly  within  the  barony  of  Cam 
but  chiefly  on  the  boundary  between  that  baron 
and  the  liarony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mavo,  Connaughl 
Its  main  body  extends  west -south -westward  9 
miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  1  mile  alon 
the  mutual  boundary  of  the  baronies ;  and  an  ari 
3^  miles  long,  and  rather  less  than  half-a-roile  i 
niean  breadth,  goes  off  from  the  middle  of  the  wei 
side,  and  extends  northward  into  the  interior  t 
Carra  barony.  The  lake  is  profusely  isleted,  hi 
an  intricate  outline,  abounds  in  amenities  of  shoi 
landscape,  flaunts  various  mansions  and  demesne 
upon  its  margin,  and  communicates  by  a  very  brii 
river-run  from  the  south  end  with  Lough  Maki 
"  As  a  sheet  of  water,"  saj^s  the  author  of  the  Wil 
Sports  of  the  West,  *'  nothing  can  be  more  beautifi 
than  Lough  Carra.  Every  thing  that  the  punti 
delights  to  fancy  may  be  here  realized.  Islandi  an 
pemnsulas,  with  rich  overhanging  woods,  a  boundlei 
range  of  mountain  masses  in  the  distance,  ruins  1 
excellent  keepmg,  all  form  a  splendid  study  for  tt 
artist's  pencil.'*  The  lake  is  noted  for  a  singuli 
kind  of  fish,  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Gillaro 
Trout,  but  known  to  naturalists  as  tne  salmo  fm 
— The  area  of  the  lake  is  politically  distribute 
among  five  parishes,  in  the  following  proportioni 
— 349  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches,  in  Ballintobbei 
1,177  acres,  39  perches,  in  Ballyovey;  1,403  acre 
3  roods,  26  perches,  in  Burriscarra;  667  acres, 
perches,  in  Robeen;  and  454  acres,  2  roods,  9 
perches,  in  Ballinrobe.  In  1838,  the  summer  an 
winter  surface-elevations  of  the  lake  above  sea-levc 
were  respectively  67  and  72  feet. 

CARkA,  CO.  Kerry.     See  Carraoh. 

CARRAB ANE,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  th 
dio.  of  Clonfert,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Poti 
town,  Loughrea.  The  statistics  are  given  undc 
the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CARRACASTLE,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  o 
the  south-east  border  of  the  dio.  of  Achonry,  an 
near  the  meeting-point  of  the  counUes  of  Sligc 
Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Post-towi 
Ballaghadireen.  The  statistics  are  given  under  th 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

CARRAGH,  or  Carra  (The),  a  rivulet  and  tw 
lakes  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  peninsula  whic 
extends  between  Dingle  bay  and  the  Kenmare  rivei 
CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  rivulet  rises  on  the  nort 
side  of  Coomenagh,  one  of  the  central  masses  of  tb 
Dunkerrin  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  about  1 
miles  chiefly  northward  to  Castlemain  bay,  neari 
opposite  Inch  Point.  It  is  sometimes  called  tb 
Blackstones  and  sometimes  the  TmgarriflT  rivo 
See  Blackstones.  Its  course  is  pvtly  in  Dui 
kerrin  barony,  and  partly  on  the  western  boundai 
of  that  barony,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Ivcragli 
and  it  gives  to  the  country  drained  by  it  the  nan 
of  Glencare,  a  corruption  of  Glencarragh.  Its  bad 
is  a  chain  of  romantic  mountain-glens;  the  chii 
attractions  of  which  either  belong  to  two  lacustrin 
expansions  of  the  rivulet, — the  Loughs  Carragfa,. 
or  are  noticed  under  the  word  Athub  :  which  set 
The  lakes  extend  upward  from  a  point  2^  ndles  aboi 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet;  they  jointly  have  a  lengt 
of  nearly  3  miles ;  and  they  are  connected  by  an  ei 
tremely  brief  run  of  the  stream.  They  lie  witfai 
13  miles  of  Killamey,  and  are  approached  tiiwDce  h 
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an  excellent  and  interesting^  road.  '*  Taking  boat 
Ht  any  of  the  cottages  on  the  lower  lake,"  says  the 
author  of  *  The  Guide  to  Killarney/  **  the  visiter 
hhould  row  for  an  island  known  as  the  Castle,  from 
which  he  will  have  the  gratitication  of  beholding 
MacGilliciuldy's  Reeks  and  the  Glencar  mountains 
ill  decidedly  their  finest  point  of  view;  he  should 
then  proceed  along  the  eastern  shore  to  Mackanagh 
inland,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel. 
Now  commences  the  channel  to  the  upper  lake.  The 
ino^t  prominent  feature  in  its  scenery  is  a  bold  crag, 
called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  still  more  precipitous  than 
its  grand  and  beautiful  namesake  at  Killamey.  'I'he 
oontra<*t  between  the  wild  sterility  of  this  and  the 
bri^'ht  verdure  of  tlie  wooded  and  undulatini?  lands, 
— the  green  foreground  relieved  by  the  deep  blue  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  in  consequence  of  whose  va< 
rung  altitudes  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  seen  in 
every  variety  of  light  and  shade, — all  these  present 
at  once  a  scene  of  fascinating  beauty,  a  magical 
Cdinhination  of  the  sublime  and  soft,  which,  never 
failing  to  draw  forth  the  warmest  admiration  when 
iir>t  beheld,  insure  the  mountain-lakes  a  lasting 
place  among  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  the 
intelligent  tourist."  The  lakes  abound  in  trout  and 
salmon;  and  produce  what  the  country  people  call 
a  lub,  and  what  the  *  Sportsman  in  Ireland'  describes 
n<  "  a  bastard  between  the  common  and  the  sea  or 
white  trout." 

CARRAHUBBOCK,  a  creek  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrera^'h,  4  miles  west-south-west  of  EUuikey,  co. 
Slik'o,  Connaught.  It  presents  facilities  for  the  for. 
ination  of  a  good  fishing-harbour ;  and  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Howley,  offered  materials,  several  years  ago,  for 
a  harbour  or  a  lighthouse. 

CARRAN.     See  Carrcne. 

CARHAN-TUAL,  the  loftiest  of  the  grandly- 
featured  mountains,  called  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks, 
CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  'I'he  altitude  of  its  summit 
above  <ea-level  is  3,410  feet. 

C'ARRAROK,  a  small  group  of  mountains  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Omagh,  and 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  5  miles 
north  by  east  of  Lough  Derg,  and  9  miles  east-north- 
i-.i^t  of  Donegal.  The  principal  summit  bears  the 
absurd  name  of  Brandy-hill,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  1,024  feet. 

(,\\R  RENT  EEL,  a  parish,  containing  a  villap^  of 
the  >ame  name,  on  the  south-west  border  of  the 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Aughnaclot  [which  see],  and 
lies  along  the  north  side  of  the  nver  Blackwater, 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  county.  Length, 
in  the  direction  of  south  by  east,  7  miles;  breadth, 
from  \  of  a  mile  to  5J^ ;  area,  13,431  acres,  2  roods, 
:)  I  pen-bes, — of  which  GO  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,459;  in  l&ll,  7,903. 
Houses  1,422.  But  the  quoad  aacra  parish,  which 
excludes  a  portion  of  the  civil  parish  assigned  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  BallygawWy,  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  only  0.949.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  quoad  CIV  ilia  parish,  in  1831,  5,717  >  in  I84I, 
b,*Xyl.  Houses  l,(Hi8.  The  village  of  Carrenteel  is 
.^ituitted  2\  miles  north-east  of  Aughnacloy,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dungannon.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  110.  Hou:<es  20.  About  three-fourths  of 
tlie  >urta<'e  of  the  parish  consist  of  first  and  second 
r.itc  land,  and  the  other  fourth  is  mountainous  or 
otherwise  poor.  Storm-hill,  the  seat  of  R.  M. 
Moore,  I>(|.,  is  situated  north  of  Aughnacloy. 
The  other  ^eats  are  Belmount,  Mill  view,  Fairhill, 
a:ifl  the  Uawn.  The  interior  of  the  parish  is  tra- 
\er>ed  northward  by  the  mail- road  from  Dublin 
ti»  I^ondoiiderry,  and  westward  by  the  road  from 
Armagh  to  Clogher This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 
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dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £378 ;  glebe, 
£730  7s.  The  rectories  of  Carrenteel  and  Aghaloo 
[see  AoHALoo]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Carren- 
teel. Length  and  breadth,  exclusive  of  a  mountain- 
ous tongue  of  land,  respectively  9}  and  5(  miles. 
The  union  includes  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Caledon, 
and  part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  nallygawley ; 
so  that  its  ecclesiastical  statistics  are  those  merely 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  pari'^h  of  Carrenteel. 
See  Caleuon  and  Ballycawlky.  Gross  income, 
£1,774  78.;  nett,  £1,442  13s.  lOd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Aughnaclov  ;  and  was  built,  in 
1730,  at  the  private  expense  of  Sir.  Moore,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate.  Sittings  550 ;  attendance  280. 
A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by  270; 
two  Westleyan  Methodist  meeting -houses  by  150  and 
70;  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Aughnacloy 
and  Killins,  by  5G0  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  arrangement,  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Aghuloo.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  1,492  Churchmen, 
2,314  Presbyterians,  24  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,947  Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday  schools  had 
an  average  attendance  of  307  children ;  and  7  daily 
schools — 2  of  which  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  2  with  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  I  with  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice — had  on  their  books  298  boys  and  167  girls. 

C  ARRICK.  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Carbery,  and  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
3  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Castle- Carbery,  Lein- 
stcr.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  34 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2};  area,  5,196  acres,  1 
rood,  26  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  604;  in  1841, 
552.  Houses  75.  It  lies  between  the  Boyne 
river  and  the  western  verge  of  a  great  expanse 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  Und  of  the  benefice 
in  which  it  is  included  averages  in  value  26s.  per 
plantation  acre.  On  the  Boyne  is  Raheen-house, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer ;  and  on  the  road 
which  traverses  the  parish,  and  connects  Edenderry 
and  Clonard,  is  Ballindolan,  the  extensively  wooiled 
demesne  of  Mr.  Borr.  The  other  chief  residences 
are  Ballygibbon,  Brook ville,  and  Clonmeen.  The 
Boyne,  here  a  large  ugly  bog-ditch,  crawls  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  and  western  boundaries,  has 
there  a  mean  elevation  of  236  feet,  and  falls  scarcely 
a  ^ard  over  its  whole  course  of  5  miles  in  contact 

with  the  parish This   parish   is  a  vicarage,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Castlk-Carbery  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £49  18s.  7id.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£99  17s.  5d. ;  and  the  latter  arc  impropriate  in  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  schoolhouse  is  used  as 
the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  70.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  193, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  411 ;  and  a  subscription- 
school  at  Raheen  had  on  its  books  26  boys  and  28 
girls. 

C ARRICK,  a  pali^h  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Fartullagb,  5^  miles  south  by  west  of 
Mullingar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
north- westward,  2|  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2; 
area,  2,957  acres,  18  perches,  —  of  which  853 
acres,  39  perches  arc  in  Lough  Ennel.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  576 ;  in  1841,  532.  Houses  89.  The  surface 
extends  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Ennel;  couMsts 
of  good  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  bog;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road 
from  Mullingar  to  Tyrrels-Pass.  See  Ennkl. 
Carrick-house,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  the  seat 
of  W.    Fetherstone   Haiigh,    Esq. ;    and   the   oidy 

other   mansion   is   Robin>town This   pari^h   is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Moyliskcr,  in  the 
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dio.  of  Meaih.  See  Motlisker.  Tiibe  composi- 
tion, £75.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  531 ;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  30 
children. 

CARRICR,  or  Carrtckbaogot,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ferrnrd,  2J  miles  south-east  of  Dunleer, 
CO.  Louth,  Lein<ter.  Length  and  breadth,  each  | 
of  a  mile ;  area,  826^  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  340 ;  in 
1841.302.  Houses  50.  The  whole  of  the  land,  ex- 
cepting a  morals  of  about  20  acres,  is  in  tillage,  and 
of  tolerably  good  quality.  Part  of  the  demesne  of 
Rokeby-hall  is  on  the  west  border ;  and  the  road 
from  Drogheda  to  Anagasson   passes  through  the 

interior This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Rathdruhxin  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £57  Ss.  6d.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

CAR  RICK,  or  Carrio,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Tagh- 
mon.  Pop.,  in  1831,  707.  This  parish,  though 
reckoned  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  has  not 
now  a  separate  existence  in  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions; nor  is  it  noticed  in  the  census  of  1841.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Danes-Castle  :  which  see. 
CARRICK,  or  Carrio,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier,  2  J  miles  west  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  3i  miles ; 
breadth,  from  ^  to  If;  area,  3,009  acres,  37 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,054;  in  1841,  1,25L 
Houses  210.  It  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Slaney,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  Wexford  Harbour ; 
and  is  celebrated  in  connection  with  Carrick-castle, 
the  first  that  was  built  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
in  Ireland.  A  small  antique  tower  surmounts  the 
pinnacle  of  a  rock,  forms  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
picturesque  objects  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  very 
generally  mistaken  for  the  original  castle.  Mr.  Shiel, 
adopting  the  common  mistake,  is  reported  to  have 
thus  described  it  in  a  speech  at  Wexford :  **  Situate 
at  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  commanding  the 
passage  over  the  stream,  whose  waters  are  darkened 
with  its  shadow,  it  is  invested  with  many  melancholy 
associations,  and  imparts  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  what  I  may  call  the  political  picturesque. 
From  the  fosse  of  that  tower,  memory  may  take  a 
long  and  dismal  retrospect.  *  *  Years  have  flowed 
by,  like  the  waters  which  it  overshadows,  and  yet  it 
is  not  changed.  ^  It  stands  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
yesterday;  as  it  was  the  first  product  of  English 
domination,  so  it  is  its  type."  But  **  the  true  castle 
of  the  first  Anglo-Norman — 'adventurer  and  con- 
queror* " — says  Mrs.  Hall,  •*  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river;  a  stately  pile  that  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  rugged  hill,  barely  enough  of  which  now 
remains  to  mark  the  space  it  occupied ;  for  the  plough 
has  now  passed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  In  this 
castle,  Fitzstephen  was  besieged  by  the  Wexford 
men ;  but  he  defeated  all  their  attempts  to  take  it, 
until  treachery  effected  their  purpose.  The  Irish 
demanded  a  parley,  and  informed  the  English  knight 
that  Strongbow  and  all  the  British  adventurers  in 
Dublin  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  an  immense 
force  was  on  the  march  to  Carrick.  The  informa- 
tion was  of  course  doubted  bv  Fitzstephen ;  and  so 
the  Irish  compelled  three  bishopii,  who  were  their 
prisoners,  to  go  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  make 
oath  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  upon  which  Fitz- 
stephen surrendered,  and  was  subsequently  treated 
with  great  cruelty."  The  chief  evidence  that  the 
present  tower  forms  no  part  of  the  original  fortalice, 
is  found  in  a  passage  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in 
a  note  of  his  translator.  "  MacMorogh,"  says  GiraU 
dus,  "marched  to  besiege  Dublin,  but  left  Fitz- 
stephen behind,  who  was  then  building  a  hold  or 


castell  upon  a  certeine  rockie  hill  called  the  Caricl 

about  two  miles  from  Wexford,  which  place,  althou 

it  were  verie  stronge  of  itself,  yet  bv  Industrie  a 

labour  it  was  made  much  stronger. '     *'  The  si 

Caricke,"  says  the  translator,  "is  distant  from  t 

towne  of  Wexford  about  two  English  miles,  a 

standeth  upon  a  high  rocke,  and  is  environed  on  ti 

sides  with  the  river  which  floweth  to  Wezfo 

towne,  and  it  is  verie  deepe  and  navigable;   t 

other  two  sides  are  upon  the  maine  land,  which  ii 

verie  fertile  soile,  and  in  height  almost  equall  wi 

the  casteU.     It  was  at  the  first  made  but  of  ro 

and  wiffes,  according  to  the  manner  in  those  daic 

but  since  builded  with  stone,  and  was  the  stronge 

fort  then  in  those  parts  of  the  land;  but  being 

place  not  altogether  sufficient  for  a  prince,  and  y 

it  was  thought  too  good  and  strong  for  a  subject 

was  pulled  down,  defaced,  and  razed,  and  so  dooi 

still  remaine."    The  fosse  and  works  of  the  presei 

castle  occupy  half-an-acre,  and  are  called  by  the  pe 

santry  Shan-a-court     At  Ferry-Carrig,  in  the  k 

mediate  vicinity  of  the  castle,  the  Slaney  is  crossi 

by  a  long,  narrow,  and  time-worn  but  picturesqi 

wooden  bridge.     Both  the  river  and  an  early  expai 

sion  of  its  estuary,  over  all  the  length  of  their  coi 

tact  with  the  parish,  are  beautiful  and  rich,  ai 

occasionally  romantic,  both  within  the  parish  ai 

along  the  north  bank  and  shore ;  and  they  borro 

great  embellishment  from  a  double  series  of  wel 

wooded  and  tastefully  arranged  demesnes.   Mr.  Fn 

ser  describing  the  approach  to  the  parish  from  Emiii 

corthv,  and  the  course  of  the  old  road  through  it  1 

Wexford,  says,  '*  At  eight  miles  from  Enniscorthj 

we  drive  through  Saunders'  Court,  the  beautifDu 

situated  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  beyon 

this,  on  the  left,  is  Artramount,  the  handsome  ses 

of  George  le  Hunt,  Esq."   See  Artbamont.   "Tb 

two  last-mentioned  seats  are  on  the  banks  of  an  an 

of  the  sea  which  stretches  past  Ferry-Carrig  to  th 

thriving  village  of  Castlebridge.     We  now  cross  th 

Slaney  at  Ferr^^-Carrig :   here  the  river  meets  th 

arm  of  the  sea  just  referred  to,  which  runs  close  u 

to  the  road.    The  bay  on  the  one  hand,  the  river  witl 

its  craggY  banks  on  the  other, — the  high  and  woode 

slopes  of  Belmont,  the  seat  of  C.  A.  Walker,  Esq. 

and  Ardcandris,   G.  K.  Morgan,   Esq.,  —  the  loo| 

wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  estuary — the  ruin 

of  the  ancient  castle  of  Ferry-Carrig,  and  the  roai 

winding  under  the  rocky  precipice  on  which  it  standi 

form  a  very  striking  combination  of  objects."     Thi 

principal  residences  within  the  parish  are  Bamtown 

Cromweirs-Cottage,    Newtown- House,    Belmont 

Rosepark,   Coolcote,  and  Cillentra.     Cariickfisjli 

Rock,  though  within  Kilbride-Glynn,  very  nearlj 

touches  the  south-west  angle  of  Carrick;  and  i 

has  an  altitude  of  687  feet — This  parish  is  nn  im 

propriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St 

Patrick's,   Wexford,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.      8ei 

Wexford.     The  tithes  belonging  to  the  corae] 

are  compounded  for  £122  9s.  ll^d.,  and  the  no 

torial  tithes  for  £62  Us.  5id.;  and  the  latter  an 

impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.     In  ISM,  thf 

Protestants  amounted  to  100,  and  the  Roman  Ca 

tholics  1^  974,  and  there  was  neither  churdi,  cbnpel, 

nor  school. 

CARRICK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bannow; 
barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  An^  1 
acres.     Pop.,  m  1841,  229.     Houses  37. 

CARRICKABRAGHY,  an  old  castle  in  tk 
barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  standi 
on  the  seaward  point  of  the  island  of  Doagh,  abonl 
4  miles  from  the  village  of  Malin.  It  is  supposed  U 
have  been  a  fortified  seat  of  the  O^Doghertys.  Tbi 
ruin  possesses  considerable  architectural  in 
CARRICKABRICK,  a  picturesque 
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ruin,  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blackwater,  a  little 
belo\¥  Fermoy,  and  is  confronted  on  the  opposite 
bank  by  the  kindred  ruin  of  Liclasb-castle.  The 
erections  belonged  to  the  Condons;  but,  though 
called  castlefi,  are  no  noore  than  mere  towers. 

C  ARRICK  AHOOLY,  or  Carrioahooly.  a  cele- 
brated old  castle,  in  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  on  inlet 
of  Newport  bay,  4  miles  west-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Newport.  Its  proper  name  is  Carrick-a- 
Uile,  *  the  rock  in  the  elbow ; '  and  alludes  to  either 
an  impending  mountain  or  the  strength  of  the  castle, 
and  to  the  recess  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  struc- 
ture is  a  strong  square  tower,  of  four  stories,  and 
about  50  feet  high.  At  two  of  the  angles  are  two 
small  projecting  turrets ;  and  at  another  is  a  low 
round  tower,  which  served  as  a  guard-house,  and 
has  two  loop-holes  for  the  discharge  of  musketry. 
An  attic  story  surmounted  the  pile  as  it  now  stands, 
and  was  used  as  a  banqueting-room.  In  this  castle 
lived  the  notorious  Grace  O'Maley,  known  among 
the  Irish,  and  afterwards  commemorated  in  legend 
and  song,  as  Grana  Uile.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Irish  chief  Owen  O'Maley,  and  was  married, 
first  to  the  Irish  chief  O* Flaherty,  and  next  to  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  styled  Mac  William  Eigher.  At  an 
early  age,  she  became  fond  of  the  watery  element, 
and  accompanied  her  father  in  marine  excursions  of 
freebooting  and  murder ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
she  inherited  the  chiePs  resources  in  **gallie8  and 
seamen,"  conducted  perilous  enterprises  of  plunder 
with  savage  courage  and  atrocity,  diffused  along  the 
whole  north-west  coast  the  terror  of  her  name,  and 
attracted  from  distant  parts  to  her  service  many 
hardy  and  desperate  mariners.  Her  larger  vessels 
were  moored  in  Clare  Island,  where  she  bad  a  strong 
castle  ;  and  her  smaller  craft  she  kept  at  Carrick- 
ahooly.  A  hole  in  the  castle-wall  is  now  shown, 
through  which  a  cable  passed  to  moor  a  vessel  to 
her  bed,  that  she  might  be  instantly  on  the  alert  in 
the  event  of  any  alarm.  She  was  at  one  time  pro- 
claimed by  the  government,  but  she  worked  her  way 
to  the  throne,  and  obtained  a  pardon  from  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and,  on  her  return  to  Ireland,  she  took 
offence  at  a  messenger  of  hers  being  refused  admit- 
tiince  to  Howth-castle  at  dinner-time,  and  in  revenge, 
she  conducted  four  vessels  of  force  before  the  forta- 
lice,  and  besieged  and  captured  it  Grana  Uile  was, 
for  many  years,  a  prime  topic  of  bardic  song ;  and, 
in  1753,  during  the  political  contests  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset's  administration  in  Ireland,  a  very  popular 
song,  partly  English  and  partly  Irish,  was  formed  to 
the  old  air  of  Grana  Uile. 

CARRICKAFOOKY.     See  Carrioaphookt. 

CARRICKAQUICY.     See  Carrioaounnel. 

CARRICK-A-REDE,  an  insulated  basaltic  rock, 
in  the  barony  of  Cary,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is 
(Htuated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
liallintoy,  and  about  I  ^  mile  west  of  Kenbane  Head. 
It  consists  of  rudely  prismatic  basalt;  has  an  ex- 
trenje  altitude  of  *loO  feet  y  and  is  so  faced  round  with 
perpendicular  cliffs  as — except  at  one  small  creek, 
and  even  there  but  at  particular  periods — to  be  alto- 
gether inaccessible  from  the  sea.  It  is  only  60  feet 
iiistant  from  the  high,  mural,  basaltic  cliff  of  the 
mainland ;  and  as  the  salmon  which  annually  coast 
aU)r>g  in  search  of  rivers  keep  close  by  the  shore, 
and  p»»s  throa^h  the  intervenmg  chasm  or  strait,  it 
.'ifforils  exquisite  fwility  for  the  fishermen  project- 
ing' xhrlr  nets,  and  is  in  consequence  a  valuable  ittl' 
inoriti.Hhimir  station.  A  Aying  bridge,  60  feet  long 
HM4l  fi4  feet  high,  connects  it  with  the  mainland ; 
thi<  bridge  consists  of  two  strong  parallel  cables  fiwt- 
ciit  (1  to  rings  in  the  solid  rock,  and  bearing  a  boarded 


pathway,  and  of  a  rope  3  feet  higher,  which  guides 
the  hand  and  assists  the  equilibrium  of  the  passen^r ; 
and  along  this  giddy,  swinging,  airy  communication, 
women  and  boys  connected  with  the  fishery  carry 
great  loads  with  apparent  ease,  and  with  the  utmost 
contempt  of  danger.  The  bridge  is  renooved  at  the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  and  remounted  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  cottage  on  the  rock  is  inhabited  during 
the  salmon  fishing  by  the  derk  and  workmen  of  the 
fisherv.  In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  various  caves ; 
one  ot  which  is  very  beautiful,  about  30  feet  high, 
and  entirely  formed  of  columnar  basalt. 

CARRICRARORE,  a  creek  on  the  west  side  of 
Lough  Foyle,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  b  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon. 
The  water  deepens  very  rapidly,  and  acquires,  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  100  yards  from  the  shore,  a 
depth  of  13  feet.  A  pier  here  would  be  of  great 
service  to  fishing-boats. 

CARRICKART.     See  Carrioart. 

CARRICKAVAHL,  a  creek  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  baronjy  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  b  situated  within  the  property  of  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Malin  Hall,  3^  miles  east  bv  north  of  Malin,  and  the 
same  distance  west  bv  north  of  Glencgad  Head.  It 
■is  the  chief  landing-place,  and  offers  the  chief  facility 
for  drawing  up  boats,  in  the  long  line  of  coast 
between  Innishowen  and  Malin  Heads;  fishermen 
are  occasionally  obliged  to  run  for  it  in  adverse 
weather;  and  some  harbour  improvement  at  the 
place  would  be  of  considerable  service. 

CARRICKBAGGOT.     See  Carkick.  ' 

CARRICKBEG,  a  town  on  the  north  margin  of 
the  parish  of  Kilmoleran,  barony  of  Upperthird,  and 
CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suir, 
directly  opposite  to  Carrick-on-Suir ;  and,  in  topo- 
graphical  position,  in  popular  estimation,  in  every 
thing  except  political  dbtribution,  is  part  of  that 
town.  But  both  in  antiquity  and  in  relative  bulk, 
it  has  too  much  importance  to  be  ranked  as  a  mere 
suburb.  Its  ancient  name  was  Carrickmacgriffin.  An 
abbev  for  Francbcan  friars  was  founded  here,  in  1336, 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond ;  and  John  Cl^nn,  the 
aiinalbt,  was  the  first  guardian  of  the  establishment, 
and  died  in  it  in  1349.  The  steeple  still  exists,  and 
is  an  architectural  curiosity ;  it  has  a  height  of 
about  60  feet,  and  rests  on  a  single  stone  of  the  form 
of  an  inverted  pyramid,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a 
remaining  part  ot  the  church  wall,  at  a  point  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  its  vidnitv 
is  a  handsome  modem  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A 
good  stone-bridge  connects  the  town  with  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  Carrickbeg  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Area  of  the 
town,  125  acnes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,704;  in  1841, 
2,680.  Houses  479.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  191;  in  manufactures  nxA  trade,  316; 
in  other  pursuits,  61.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  5;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  236 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  301  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  24.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  402 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  137 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  489.  Females  at  and  above  5  yean 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  147»  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  180;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  M4.  See  Kilmoleran  and  Carrick- 
on-SniR. 

CARRICKBURN,  a  rocky  hill,  or  cragjnr  ridge, 
on  the  south-east  border  of  the  barony  of^Bmntry, 
CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  4  miles  west 
by  north  of  Taghmon,  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
road  thence  to  New  Ross.  At  its  base  U  ScuUa- 
bogue,  of  infamous  notoriety, — the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  horrid  incidents  or  the  rebellion  of  17961 
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In  the  vicinity  is  Carrickburn  Lodge,  the  scat  of 
Gen.  Browne  Clayton. 

CARRIOKCHAD,  a  mountain  in  the  north-east 
of  the  barony  of  Leney,  H  mile  south-west  of  Bally- 
satiere,  co  SliffO,  ConiiauKht. 

CARRICKDOWNANE.  See Carbigi>ownanb. 

CARRICKDRUMRUSKE.  See  Cabbick-om. 
Shannon. 

CARRICKDtJFF,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bar- 
ragh,  barofiy  of  Forth,  co  Carlow,  Leinster.  Area, 
7  arre<«.     Pop.,  in  1841,  243.     Housest  38. 

CARRICKEDMOND,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Pont-town,  Colehill.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
8ion<<. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  a  parish,  commensurate 
witli  the  county  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  iiouthern  border  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each 4 miles;  area,  16,700 acres,  1  rooil, 
34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,8,706;  in  IWI,  9,379. 
Houses  1,563.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 669;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  820;  in 
other  pursuits,  376.  Families  supported  chiefly  by 
vested  means  and  by  professions,  78 ;  by  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  616;  by  their  own  manual  labour, 
1,052;  by  means  not  specified,  119.  Males  at  and 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  foo«l,  1,227 ; 
to  clothing,  515;  to  lodging,  &&,  211  ;  to  health, 
10;  to  justice,  36;  to  education,  16;  to  religion, 
19;  unclassified,  252;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pation, 175.  Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  72 ;  to  clothing,  863 ;  to 
lodging,  &c.,  3;  to  health,  1  ;  to  justice,  2;  to  edu- 
cation, 13;  unclassified,  404;  without  any  specified 
occupation,  1,934.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,170;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,072;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  477-  Females  at  and  above  5  years  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,534;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  2,325 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
607.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  411  ;  attending  superior  schools,  46.  Fe- 
males above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
313;  attending  superior  schools,  65.  Per  centage 
of  male  pop.  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried, 
36;  married.  58;  widowed,  6.  Per  centage  of 
female  pop.  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried, 
40;  married,  46;  widowed,  14.  The  parish,  or 
county  of  the  town,  contains  the  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus  and  the  village  of  Eden  :  see  these  articles. 
Area  of  the  rural  districts,  16,565  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  5.266.  Houses  910.  The  county  of  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus  was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  109 ;  and.  in 
consequence,  it  retains  its  ancient  boundaries. 

The  surface  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  county  of  the 
town,  varies  from  alluvial  plain  to  lofty  mountain ; 
presents  pleasing  transitions  in  its  diversities,  and 
abounds  in  the  attractions  both  of  close  landscape, 
and  of  distant  and  brilliant  prospect.  An  upland 
ridge,  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  upwards  of 
a  mile  in  mean  breadth,  extends  east-north-eastward 
from  end  to  end  of  the  parish,  and  occupies  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  central  district.  Most  of  this 
upland  is  moor  and  bog  ;  and  2,430  statute  acres  are 
borough  common.  The  highest  ground  is  near  the 
western  boundary,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
singularly  imposing  view.  See  Slievetbue.  Near 
this  master-summit,  but  detached  from  the  great 
ridge  of  the  parish,  is  Knockagh  or  the  Virgin's 
Hill,  anciently  called  Knockskeiagh,  or  **  the  hill  of 
the  white  thorn.*'  Its  southern  brow  is  finely  in- 
fracted, shows  many  tuftings  of  white  thorn,  haxel, 
and  other  natural  shrubs,  and  looks  picturesquely 
down  upon  the  low  grounds   which  skirt  Belfast 


Lough.    Movt  of  the  Imdi  on  the  skirts  of  the  htlU^ 
and  thoBe  which  lie  low,  aie  of  eseellent  qwliljf ; 
and  they  aggregately  possess  great  wwmtli  and  en- 
bellishment  frmn  wood.     Agncultoiv,  evea  twentj 
years  ago,  was  in  a  greatly  improved  conditiOB ;  ud 
many  pendicles  of  common  and  waste  groands  were 
reclaiiued  for  tillage, — many  planted  with  ormaMntal 
or  forest  trees.     Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoea,  and 
flax,  are  the  chief  crops  cultivated, — oati,  most  of 
all,_and  wheat  less  than  formerly,  on  nceount  (rf 
being  discovered  to  scourge  the  soil  tbreefoM  more 
than  oats.     The  dbtrict  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture   of  cheese.     Belfast  Lough, 
while  touching  the  parish,  aboonds  in  fish,  haa  a 
very  slightly  indented  shore-line,  and  k  oiwrh>okcd 
by  a  dean  beach,  and  a  highly  ornamented  scn-bonnL 
Villas,  cottages,  and  miscellaneous  lodgings  for  the 
accommodation  of  sea-bathers,  are  numerous  and  in 
great  request.     A  sand-bank,  neariy  a  nnle  long,  and 
covered  with  eight  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  lies  about 
a  mile  south-west  of  Carrickfergua-castle ;  but,  from 
the  time  of  William  IIL  downward,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  fatal  to  only  t\w>  vessels.     A  loftily 
situated  lake,  of  about  90  acres  in  extent^  lies  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  parish,  and  pfesenia  some 
curious    features.      See    Mobne  (Louoh).      Tho 
superfluent  water  of  the  lake  runs  eastward  to  n 
confluence  vrith  another  rill ;  and  the  united  stiewa» 
under  the   name  of  Copeland   Water,  tmrea  tho 
east«m  boundary  of  the  parish  southward  to  Belfcst 
Lough.     A  glen,  called  the  Noisy  Tale,  lies  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Lough  Mome,  and  has  its  uame  from  o 
small  rill  which  falls  with  much  violence  into  an 
aperture  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  so  nprrtthoosif 
subterranean  that  its  subsequent  identity  m  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.    SuUa-tobber,  or  the  Sallow-««Il^ 
supposed  but  not  known  to  be  the  rill  of  tho  Koisy 
Vale— springs  from  beneath  a  limestone  roek  about 
U  mile  north  of  the  town;  and,  taking  a  southerly 
direction,  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  falls  into  Belmt 
Lough  at  the  part  of  the  town  called  the  Seotcb 
Quarter.     A  rill,  called  the  Silfer  Stream,  tmeai 
part  of  the  western  boundary  southward  to  the  tide. 
But  the  chief  stream  has  all  its  courae  i»tbe  iatoriort 
and  terminates  a  brief  distance  west  of  the  town ; 
and  it  is  rich  in  landscape,  wood,  cascade,  cave,  villa, 
and  factory,  and  anciently  was  overlooked  by  an 
abbey.     Sec  Woodbubk,     Pipeclay,  potter's-earth, 
brick-clay,  and  some  other  valuable  earths,  ooeur 
near  the  shore ;  and  the  first  vras  at  one  time  m^ 
ported,  in  great  quantities,  as  an  article  of  commepotr 
Regulariy  crystallized  baaaltes  are  found  alonf  tho 
shore  in  positions  as  if  they  were  escaping  to  tho 
sea;    zeolite    may  be  observed;    and  gypsnoH  of 
three  distinct  species,  is  plentifullv  diflused.     Vari- 
ous vegetable  fossils  occnr  on  the  low  ground! ;  tfia 
hazel-nut,  in  particular,  is  met  with  bensath  »  bod  of 
peat,  accompanied  by  great  bodies  of  timhev  audi 
brushwood,  and  often  presenting  a  peffeet  sheil«  aod 
a  completely  petrified  kernel.    The  rock  of  tho  then- 
tier  uplands  is  chiefly  white  and  grey  indorateil 
chalk,  containing  nodules  of  flint ;  and  tho  Midt  of 
the  district  beyond  is  part  of  the  great  tmp  ftild  of 
the  county.     Raths,  barrows,  and  cairns,  aro  nmnc^ 
ous  on  the  hills ;  and  several  coins  of  gPMit  anti* 
quity  have  been  found  on  the  low  grounds*     Chmgl^ 
naharty-castle  stands  in  ruin  westwaid  of  the  town. 
but  never  was  an  object  of  any  note.     Upwards  of 
two  miles  west  of  the  town  are  the  mini  of  two 
churches,  called  Killyann  and  Canrawsy;  and  at 
the  Stonyglen  once  stood  a  monastic  eeU,  eallod 
the  Priest's  House.     Two  sections  of  tho  parish, 
called  StraidUmd  and  little  Ballymena,  mutually 
contiguous,  and  constituting  the  north-west  distriett 
were,  not  many  years  ago,  pronounced  to  btloq^  in 
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Only  a  restricted  senfie,  to  the  county  of  the  town. 
In  the  former  is  the  village  of  Straid ;  on  the  east 
niaririn  of  the  parish,  and  near  the  month  of 
Copeland  Water,  is  the  little  villa^  of  Eden ;  in 
various  localities  are  other  villai^es  or  hamlets;  on 
the  Woodhurn  rivalet,  J  of  a  mile  north-north-east 
of  the  town,  are  a  cotton^mill  and  a  bleachfield ;  and 
at  Glynn,  about  the  same  distance  north -north-east 
of  the  town,  are  another  cotton-mill  and  a  hamlet. 
The  parishioners  share,  to  a  larf^e  extent,  in  the  em- 
ployments of  the  linen  manufacture.  The  chief 
mansions  and  villas  are  tho^e  of  See- Park  and  Seoiit- 
Bu«;h,  on  the  road  to  Belfast ;  Woodburn  Lodg^e 
and  Pro«»pcct,  in  the  vale  of  the  Woodburn  rivulei ; 
and  Oakfield,  Thornfteld,  North  Lodg^e,  and  Glynn, 
north-ea-it  of  the  town. 

CarrickferpBs  parish  is  a  rectory  in  fhe  dio.  of 
Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe,  £90. 
This  rectory,  and  the  rectories  of  Inter,  Island- 
Maoek,  Molusk,  and  Raloo  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Carrickfergus,  and  corps 
of  the  deanery  of  Connor.  Length,  9  miles ;  breadth, 
7.  bUnd-Magee  and  Molusk  are  respectively  about 
'ih  and  2  miles  distant  from  Carrickfergus ;  and  the 
other  three  parishes  are  contiguous.  Pop.  of  the 
nnion,  in  18f^l,  15,143.  Gross  income,  £860;  nett, 
£7<)3  I3x.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  curates  for 
the  parishes  of  Carrickfergus  and  Island-Magee  have 
each  a  salary  of  £75.  Two  churches  in  these  par- 
ishes are  both  very  old.  Sittings  in  Carrickfergus 
church,  700;  attendance,  500.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-honse  has  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  600 ; 
a  Covenanters'  meeting-house,  of  from  100  to  200;  an 
Independent  meeting-house,  of  from  30  to  80 ;  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  of  180;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  of  from  200  to  300;— and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  last  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Larne.  There  are  al»o  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  in  Island-Magee,  and 
a  Methodist  one  in  Molusk.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners of  Carrickfergus  consisted  of  1,887  Cnurch- 
men,  G,146  Presbyterians,  853  other  Protestant 
dis<eTjtcr«,  and  974  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  union  consisted  of  1,747  Church- 
men, 11,589  Presbyterians,  827  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1,5^8  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
Kume  year  9  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  416  boys  and  204  girls ;  and  27  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  879  boys  and  452  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  Jt42  a-year 
from  the  interest  of  a  legacy,  and  £2  from  the  rec- 
tor ;  one  with  £10  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £24  from  subscription ;  one  with  £8  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £  18  from  subscription ;  and  four, 
with  each  £8  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  one  each  at  Straidnahanna,  Wood- 
burn,  Duncrew,  Loughmorne,  Ballylaggmii,  and 
Aldoo. 

CARRICKFERGrS, 

A  po«t,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  assise  town  of  co.  Antrim,  stan(bi 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  cognominal  parish,  9^ 
miles  south  of  Lame,  8  miles  north-east  by  north 
of  Boira>t.  and  88  north  by  east  of  Dublin. 

(went  ml  Description.]  —  Excepting  a  street,  or 
partially  edifired  road,  which  extends  from  the  west 
end  north-westward  along  the  thoroughfare  toward 
BuUinure,  the  whole  town  stretches  close  along 
Belfast  Lough,  in  the  direction  of  east-north-east. 
Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are  respectively 
1  ,G0()  and  4(X)  vards  ;  but  over  one-half  of  its  length, 
it  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  street;  and 


over  another  fourth,  it  has  not  a  hreaddi  of  more 
than  150  jrards.  The  town  consists  of  the  ancient 
city  or  walled  town,  in  the  centre ;  the  Irish  Quar- 
ter,  on  the  west ;  and  the  Scotdi  Quarter,  on  the 
east.  The  walls  were  commenced  about  the  year 
1576,  by  the  Lord-deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney ;  and 
they  etfll  to  a  great  extent  exist,  and  mav  all  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  North  -Gate,  formerly  called 
Spital  Gate,  is  still  standing,  and  is  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  architecture.  The  space  enclosed  by  the 
walls — exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the 
pier,  which  projects  seaward  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
peninsula — has  the  outline  of  an  irregular  hexagon, 
and  measures  about  460  yards  by  340.  The  streets 
within  this  space  are  Broad -street.  Castle-street, 
West-street,  North-street,  Essex-street  or  Cran- 
nagh-Bann,  Dawson-street  or  Jail-lane,  and  Joy- 
raount-court.  These  streets  are  very  irregularly  dis- 
posed and  of  very  various  breadth ;  yet,  excepting 
the  principal  street  of  about  150  3racd8  in  length,  the 
open  area  around  the  castle,  and  the  Joymount-court 
promenade  which  goes  out  to  the  Scotch  Quarter,  the 
whole  are  squeezed  together  in  the  suffocating  den- 
sity of  oriental  city  pressure.  The  Irish  Quarter 
was  once  called  West   Suburb,   and    obtained    its 

f present  name  after  the  year  1677,  when  the  Lord- 
ieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Orroond,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion  ordering  all  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  cities, 
corporate  towns,  and  forts,  to  remove  beyond  the 
walls.  It  consists  principally  of  South-street,  West- 
street,  and  Davy-street,  mutually  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  and  of  Ellis-street  extending 
along  the  road  to  Ballinure.  The  Scotch  Quarter 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  had  its  name 
from  a  Scotch  colony  of  the  same  craft  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants*  ancestors,  who  arrived  about  the 
year  1665,  from  Galloway  and  Argyleshire,  and  were 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  the  violence  of  pre- 
latic  persecution.  This  suburb  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a  single  street,  part  of  which  is  edificed 
onl^  on  one  side ;  and  it  possesses,  or  has  around  it, 
vanous  reminiscences  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal's 
extinct  mansion  of  Joymount.  The  two  suburbs 
are  jointly  much  more  populous  than  the  town  with- 
in the  \i^l8 ;  and  the  Irish  Quarter  is  itself  verj 
slightly  the  latter's  inferior  in  bulk.  Even  in  1811, 
when  the  population  was  less  than  at  present,  the 
relative  number  of  houses  was  213  within  the  walls, 
168  in  the  Irish  Quarter,  and  122  in  the  Scotch 
Quarter,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  985 
within  the  walls,  810  in  the  Irish  Quarter,  and  561 
in  the  Scotch  Quarter.  The  whole  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mere  sprinkling  of  houses,  has  a 
deserted,  care-worn,  and  comparatively  haggard 
appearance.  Much  of  it  has  a  mere  village  charac- 
ter,— consisting  of  thatched  cabins  and  straggling 
suburban  abodes  ;  and  the  densest  parts  of  it  are  so 
crowded,  irregular,  and  untidy  as  to  produce  on  a 
stranger  an  irksome  ami  repulsive  effect.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  some  are  built  of 
brick  ;  and  ancient  ones,  which  have  now  nearly  all 
disappeared,  consisted  of  bricks  in  frames  of  oak. 

EccUtiattical  Buildings.']  —  The  parish -church 
crowns  a  rising  ground,  and  occupies  a  somewhat 
open  area,  in  a  central  situation  about  100  yards 
within  the  north-west  line  of  the  city-wall.  It 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas-within,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  St.  Nicholas'  church  with- 
out the  walls,  the  site  of  which  is  not  now  known; 
it  is  alleged  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  alKN-iginal  hea- 
then temple ;  and  it  was  originally  the  chapel  of  » 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  communicated  with  the 
monastic  buildings  by  a  subterranean  passage  which 
still  exists.  The  structure  is  so  irregular,  and  so 
deformed  by  repairs  and  alterations,  as  not  to  bo 
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referable  to  any  particular  style  of  architecture ;  it 
measures  132  feet  in  length,  but  is  of  very  unequal 
breadth;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  cruciform, 
ver^  narrow,  and  most  inconveniently  low.  Its  in- 
terior indicates  great  neglect ;  and  its  choir — ^hear, 
ye  lovers  of  the  fine  arts ! — is  whitewashed.  The 
chancel  window  and  two  small  windows  in  the  west 
are  of  stained  glass ;  they  belonged  to  the  private 
chapel  of  Dangan,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Welleslcy,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  by  George  Burleigh,  Esq.  of 
Burleigh-hill ;  and  the  first  contains  a  tolerably 
well-executed  representation  of  Christ's  baptism  in 
the  Jordan.  The  vestry-room  was  erected  by  Dean 
Dobbs,  and  contains  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Beneath  the  choir.  Rose,  Countess  of  Antrim,  who 
died  in  1682,  and  several  other  illustrious  persons,  lie 
entombed.  Several  fragments  exist,  but  are  thrown 
aside,  of  escutcheons  which  formerly  decorated  the 
walls,  and  belonged  to  various  noble  families  related 
to  the  Countess.  The  north  transept  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  contains  the 
once  splendid  monument  of  the  Chichester  familv; 
but  is  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  is  walled  off  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  church.  The  monument  formerly 
possessed  superbness  and  beauty  to  nearly  as  high  a 
degree  as  these  properties  comport  with  the  idea  of 
a  sepulchral  erection ;  was  constructed  of  marble 
and  alabaster ;  and  consists  of  several  chambers  and 
niches,  occupied  with  large  and  small  effigies  in  the 
costume  of  life.  The  principal  figures  are  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  first  Baron  of  Belfast,  and  his  lady,  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  fronting  each  other,  and  represent- 
ed with  long  robes  and  ruffs ;  between  them,  their 
infant  son ;  and,  in  a  compartment  below,  a  sculp- 
ture in  armour  and  in  a  praying  posture,  of  Sir  John 
Chichester,  who  was  captured  in  a  sally  firom  the 
town  against  James  MacSorley  MacDonnell,  E^rl  of 
Antrim,  and  beheaded  on  a  stone  at  Glynn.  On 
black  tablets,  in  front  of  the  pedestal,  are  inscriptions 
in  praise  of  the  courage  and  virtues  of  the  knights 
who  lie  buried  beneath;  and  over  the  inside  en- 
trance of  the  transept  is  a  white  marble  tablet, 
surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  bearing  a  long 
Latin  in^^cription  to  the  memory  of  Arthur,  third 
Earl  of  Donegal,  who  was  killed  in  Spain  in  1706. 
An  octagonal  spire  was,  in  1778,  erected  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church,  at  an  expens^e  of  about  £500, 
chiefly  raised  by  subscription. — The  Presbyterian 
roeeting-housc,  originally  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  and  associated  during  a  series 
of  years  in  the  present  century  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Reid,  the  historian  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ire- 
land, is  a  neat  modern  structure,  situated  120  yards 
north  of  the  parish-church.  The  Covenanters* 
meeting-house,  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Paul,  is  a  plain  structure,  in  the  Irish  Quarter. 
The  small  Independent  chapel  adjoins  the  West 
Quay,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  The  Methodists* 
chapel  draws  attention  principally  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  Methodism  was  introduced  to  the 
town,  in  1752,  by  some  soldiers  of  the  42d  Royal 
Highlanders.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  plain 
building,  adjoins  a  burying-ground  in  the  western 
environs  of  the  Irish  Quarter. — The  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, to  which  the  present  parish-church  belonged 
as  a  chapel,  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  found- 
ed,  in  1232, 1243,  and  1253,  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  or  by 
O'Neil.  General  Fitzmaurice,  Richard  de  Burgh, 
and  one  of  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  were  interred  within 
the  pile.  In  1408,  Hugh  Mac  Adam  MacGilmore, 
who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  forty  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  who  previously  tore  from  the  windows 
of  this  monastery  their  iron  bars,  fled  to  it  for  refuge, 
and  was  soon  after  assassinated  within  it  by  gome 


English  colonists  of  the  name  of  Savage.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  monastery,  along  with  its  posses- 
sions, was  granted  to  Sir  Edwand  Fitigerald ;  soon 
afterwards,  it  was  assigned  by  him  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was  an- 
cestor to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  several  times 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  erected  on  its  site  the  noble 
mansion  or  castle  of  Joyinount,  so  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Charles,  Lord  Mountjoy.  An  hospital  of 
St  Bridget  for  lepers  adjoined  the  eastern  suburb, 
and  is  still  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Spital 
Parks,  borne  by  the  fields  around  its  site,  and  in 
that  of  Bride  Well,  a  corruption  of  Bridget's  Well, 
still  borne  by  a  spring  a  little  east  of  the  mountain- 
road  to  Larne. — Additional  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  vestiges,  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  par- 
ish as  existing  beyond  the  town,  is  the  '  Rock  of  the 
Friars '  on  the  middle  division  of  the  borough  com- 
mons, exhibiting  some  slender  traces  of  circular 
buildings,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  cells. 

The  Gis/ie.]— Carrickfergus-castle,  though  com- 
paratively small,  and  though  considerably  defined 
by  modern  incongruous  additions,  possesses  great 
interest  at  once  as  an  architectural  object,  as  • 
conspicuous  feature  in  multitudinous  groupings  of 
landscape,  and  as  the  scene  of  various  impc^tant 
historiail  events.  Ledwich,  Seward,  and  others, 
ascribe  its  origin  to  Sir  Henry  Sidnejr;  various 
writers  of  equally  high  character  ascribe  it  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy;  but  MacSkiramin,  in  his  interesting  and 
accurate  history  of  the  town,  has,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  traced  it  to  John  de  Courcev.  It  is  the 
only  existing  edifice  in  the  kingdom  which  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  the  old  Norman  military  stronghold  ; 
and,  in  every  view  of  the  town  and  environs, 
whether  from  Belfast  Lough,  the  heights  of  tkus 
county  of  Antrim,  or  the  opposite  coasts  of  Down- 
shire,  it  has  a  picturesque  and  even  a  nuignificent 
appearance.  Its  site  is  a  rocky  peninsula,  about  90 
feet  high,  shelving  considerably  to  the  land,  wariied 
on  three  sides  by  the  bay,  and  entirely  occupied  by 
the  works  of  the  fortress.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
north  or  land  side,  between  two  circular  projecting 
towers  of  considerable  height  and  circumference, 
which  are  connected  by  a  curtain,  and  mounted  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  A  drawbridge  formerly 
led  up  to  the  entrance;  a  strong  gate  or  archway 
still  exists,  and,  as  in  all  the  old  Norman  castles, 
having  a  large  aperture  above  for  dischar^ng  mis- 
siles and  molten  lead  at  assailants ;  and  wiUiin  the 
gate  was  formerly  a  portcullis,  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar aperture.  The  inner  works  consist  of  a  lower 
and  an  upper  yard,  batteries  mounting  a  number  of 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  grand  central  tower  or 
square  keep.  The  lower  vard  contains  a  small 
barrack,  a  guard-room,  and  apartments  for  tlit 
officers  of  the  garrison,  all  built  in  1802;  vaults 
alleged  to  be  bomb-proof,  but  undeserving  of  tlie 
designation;  an  armorer's  forge;  a  furnace  Car 
beating  shot ;  and  a  projecting  tower  on  the  outer 
wall,  known  as  the  Lion's  Den.  This  yard  is  imme- 
diately entered  from  the  outer  gate ;  and,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  is  the  place  in  which  the  mayor 
of  the  borough  is  sworn  into  office.  The  inner  yvd 
is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  entered  by  a  round- 
arched  gateway ;  and  it  contains  a  magazine,  store- 
houses, and  the  keep  or  square  tower.  The  keep 
is  90  feet  high,  and  divided  into  five  stories ;  it  was 
formerly  entered  by  an  arched  doorway  in  the  second 
story,  and  ascended  by  a  winding  stone  staireue 
within  the  wall  of  the  west  angle,  where  there  are 
still  loopholes  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light;  Hs 
walls  are  nine  feet  thick ;  its  ground  story  u  bomb- 
proof, and  serves  as  the  magazine ;  its  third  story 
is  disposed  in  a  large  apartment  called  Femy'  Di^ 
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ing.Room  ;  and,  except  the  lowest  story,  it  was 
for  years  absurdly  employed  as  an  infiuitry  barrack, 
and  has  latterly  been  used  chiefly  as  an  armoury. 
The  corner-stones  of  the  tower,  and  all  stones  at 
other  anples  of  the  building,  consist  of  a  very  dur- 
able yellowish  limestone,  similar  to  that  found  at 
Cultra  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  probably  carried 
arross  thence  in  boats  for  the  purposes  of  the  erection. 
The  governorship  of  the  castle  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
14th  century,  restricted  to  Englishmen,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  situation  of  rank  and  con- 
fidence; but  the  office  is  all  but  a  total  sinecure, 
and  its  few  duties  are  performed  by  a  resident  sub- 
ordinate. Such  historical  notices  as  are  important 
will  be  interwoven,  in  our  concluding  section,  with 
tho<e  of  the  town. 

Other  Public  Duildingt.'] — The  county  of  Antrim 
rourt-house  and  gaol  constitute  one  suite  of  build- 
ings ;  and  were  erected  in  1777-9,  at  the  cost  of 
j£'2 1,785.  The  elevation  of  the  court-house  is  very 
neat  and  chaste  ;  it  consists  of  a  facade,  surmounted 
by  H  balustrade,  has  no  wings  or  pavilions,  and  cor- 
responds in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  main  street, 
which  it  corjfronts.  The  gaol  contains  50  single 
cells,  4  other  rooms  with  beds,  7  day-rooms,  I  work- 
room, 0  yards,  5  solitary  cells,  a  cooking-house,  an 
hospiul,  and  a  chapel.  The  Report  for  1841  says: 
**The  average  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  is  199^,— a 
strong  instance  of  the  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion, there  being  but  fifty  single  cells,  which  are  de- 
fective, limited,  and  very  close  during  night.  The 
ventilation  is  very  bad  in  these  apartments,  particu- 
larly when  the  gaol  happens  to  be  crowded,  and 
more  than  two  obliged  to  sleep  in  each  cell."  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  prison  was  long  ago  con- 
demned by  the  inspectors-general ;  and  only  feel 
surprise  that  its  monstrous  incapacity  for  suitable 
<'lu<«ificution  has  not  been  long  since  remedied.  In 
1840,  a  grand-jury  presentment  was  issued  to  super- 
sede it  by  erections  in  Carrickfergus,  Ballymena, 
and  Antrim  ;  and,  in  January  1841,  a  public  meeting 
at  Belfast  strongly  remonstrated  against  this,  and 
urged — what  common  sense  might  make  apparent  to 
any  man — that  the  town  which,  as  to  at  once  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  influence,  is  the  metropolis  of 
Ulster,  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  place 

tor  county  public  buildings The  market-house  is 

a  building  of  two  stories,  with  three  arches  in  front; 
it  was  erected  in  1775;  and  it  stands  at  the  forking 
of  the  main  street  into  the  streets  which  lead  re- 
spectively to  the  castle  and  toward  Belfast — Other 
public  buildings  are  too  unimportant  to  bear  separate 
notice. 

(Itarities,  ^*r.] — A  mendicity  Institution  wa« 
founded  in  lh20,  and  continued  to  be  supported  by 
about  £170  a-year  from  subscriptions,  and  £«)5  6s. 
from  the  interest  of  charitable  bequests. — In  1761, 
a  beque^«t  was  made  by  Alderman  Henry  Gill,  of  a 
portion  of  his  estates  **for  the  annual  support  and 
maintenance  for  ever  of  14  aged  men,  decayed  in 
their  circumstances,  and  that  are  not  able  to  get  a 
maintenance  for  themselves,  and  that  have  been 
cither  born  in,  or  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish 
ot  CiirricktergU'*  fromtheiryouth  ;"  but  it  was  shame- 
fully mismanaged  by  the  trustees,  and,  in  1833,  pro- 
<iu«e(l  only  £11)4  '2s.  Ijd.  a-year.  A  Report  of 
that  year  says:  **  Ten  houses,  belonging  to  the 
charity,  have  been  built,  each  of  which  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  pensioners ;  ground  has  been  laid  out 
for  tour  others ;  this,  at  present,  is  allowed  for  gar- 
den«>  to  two  of  the  remaining  pensioners.  The 
annual  stipend  to  each  pensioner  is  £V1  18s.  6d.** 
—  Henefaciiuns  for  various  local  charitable  objects, 
but  ehietly  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
varying  buth  in  amount  and  in  mode  of  application, 


exist  under  the  names  of  the  Slievatroo  Charity, 
Wilson's  Bond,  and  Adair's,  Ellis's,  Lee's,  Thomp. 
son's,  Wilson's,  Mrs.  Wilson's,  Mrs.  Spaight's,  and 
Mrs.  Lee's  bequests ;  and  other  benefactions,  under 
the  name  of  Carlton's,  Blatthews's,  Davis's,  Ten- 
nison's,  Davis's  and   Francis  Lee's  bequests,  have 

been  lost A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the 

Larne  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
16,700  acres,  with  a  population  of  8,706;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £16  10s.,  and  administered  to 
620  patients. 

Trade,'] — The  woollen  manufacture  was  once  of 
some  importance,  but  has  declined.  The  cotton 
trade  belongs  more  extensively  to  the  pari«h  than 
to  the  town ;  and  is  of  such  bulk  as,  m  England 
or  in  Scotland,  would  not  be  reckoned  very  notice- 
able. The  first  cotton  cloth  ever  made  in  the 
parish  was  made  in  1790;  calico  webs  were  first 
given  out  by  a  local  manufacturer  in  1796;  and 
calico  printing  was  commenced  in  1804.  Linen 
weaving  and  bleaching  occupy  similar  prominence 
as  in  most  of  the  towns  of  eastern  UUter.  Leather 
is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount  Within 
the  town  are  a  cotton  manufisctory,  a  flax-mill,  and 
a  distillery.  The  fishery  of  the  bay  affords  employ- 
ment to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
yields  abundance  of  cod,  lobsters,  and  oysters.  The 
import  and  export  trade  was  at  one  time  of  note,  and 
promised  to  become  of  large  importance,  but  has, 
for  generations  past,  been  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  enterprising  rivalry  and  more  advan- 
tageous situation  of  Belfast  See  Belfast.  Such 
imports  as  exist  consist  of  coals,  iron,  timber,  bark, 
salt,  slates,  and  miscellaneous  goods;  and  the  ex- 
ports amount  to  about  10,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
consist  of  black  cattle,  grain,  alabaster,  and  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  manufactories.  There  are  two 
piers, — the  one  enclosing  the  town  harbour  imme- 
diately south-west  of  the  castle,  and  erected  by  a 
grant  from  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  the  other 
situated  in  the  Scotch  Quarter,  and  erected  for  the 
fishermen  by  local  contributions  and  a  grant  from  the 
late  Fishery  Board:  both  arc  dry  at  low  water;  and 
the  former  has  depth  at  high  water  for  vessels  of 
100  tons.  A  weekly  market  b  held  on  Saturday ; 
another  weekly  market  is  authorized  by  charter 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday ;  and  fiiirs  are  held  on 
ftlay  12,  and  Nov.  1.  A  branch  of  the  Northern 
Bank  was  established  in  1836.  The  only  public 
conveyances,  in  1838,  appear  to  have  been  two 
coaches  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Larne. 

Municipal  Affiiirt,  ^c.]— Excepting  the  area  and 
precincts  of  the  castle,  and  the  site  of  the  county  of 
Antrim  court-house  and  gaol,  the  whole  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  town,  and  of  those  within  the  limits 
of  the  parish,  constitute  a  jurisdiction  separate  from 
that  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  incorporation  of 
the  place  as  a  county  in  itself,  is  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Ring  John,  but  is  not  recognised  by  any  ex- 
tant charter  earlier  than  one  of  11  Elizabeth.  Yet 
so  early  as  20  Edward  II.,  or  the  year  1326,  evidence 
exists  of  its  having  had  a  shrievalty  distinct  from 
that  of  Antrim,  though  held  by  the  same  officiate ; 
for  in  that  year,  as  appears  by  an  extant  document, 
the  king  committed  during  pleasure  to  John  de  Athy 
the  office  of  sheriff  *'  in  the  counties  of  Cragfergus 
and  Antrim.**  The  lands  of  Straidland  and  Little 
Ballymenor,  which  constitute  the  north-west  dis- 
trict of  the  parish,  are  included  within  the  corporate 
boundaries  by  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  but  excluded 
by  a  charter  of  7  James  I. ;  and,  in  issue  of  a  suit 
tried  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1810,  they  were  de- 
clared—chiefly, we  believe,  on  the  ground  of  their 
roads  having  been  made  at  the  charge,  not  of  Car- 
rickfergus, but  of  Antrim— to  lie  beyond  the  borough 
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franchisie,  and  yet  to  belongs  to  the  corporation.  "  A 
^0(1  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  boundaries,'*  lays  a 
Report  before  us,  **has  prevailed  in  the  parochial 
as  well  as  in  the  corporation  limits. — The  lands  of 
Straid  and  Little  Ballymena  arc  said  to  have  paid 
cess  as  in  the  parish  of  Ballylinny,  and  tithe  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballynure.  Another  tract 
within  the  pari&h  of  Tou^h  or  Braydeisland.  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Mountains  of  Orland  Water, 
yields  no  rent  to  the  corporation ;  but  the  inhabitants 
have  puid  both  cess  and  tithe,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
franchise  as  inhabitants  of  Carrickfergus.  A^ain, 
the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  townland,  called 
Crossmary,  pay  their  tithes  to  the  rector  of  Carrick- 
fergus, and  their  cess  as  for  land  in  the  parish  of 
Kilroot.  A  map  of  the  county-palatine  of  Carrick- 
fergus, exhibiting  a  trace  of  the  boundary  of  the 
county  is  preserved  in  the  Down  Survey ;  and  this, 
evidently,  is  in  conformity  with  the  dension  exclud- 
ing  Straidland  and  Little  Ballymena  from  the  county 
of  the  town."  The  borough  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, as  to  the  parliamentary  franchise,  continues  to 
have  the  same  limits  as  before  the  passing  of  the 
Boundary  act.  The  corporation,  according  to  char- 
ter, is  styled,  "  The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Burgesses, 
and  Commonaity  of  the  Town  of  Carrickfergus  ;'* 
and  consists  of  the  mayor,  who  is  an  alderman, — 
sixteen  other  aldermen, — two  sheriffs,  who  are  bur- 
gesses,— twenty-two  other  burgesses, — and  an  in- 
definite number  of  freemen.  A  charter  of  10  James 
L,  authorized  a  guildry  under  the  name  of  **The 
Two  Masters  and  Fellows  of  the  Guild  Merchant 
of  the  Town  of  Knockfergus ;"  and  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  various  subordinate  guilds  or  frater- 
nities. Such  guilds  as  can  now  be  traced  are  thof^e 
of  the  hammermen,  the  weavers,  the  carters,  the 
tailors  and  glovers,  the  butchers,  the  trawlers 
and  dredgers,  the  hookers,  and  the  shoemakers  or 
cordwaincrs.  The  number  of  freemen,  in  1598,  was 
16,— in  1683,  302,— in  1702,  nearly  500,— in  1787, 
1,200, — the  custom  ha>'ing  been  adopted,  and  gra- 
dually increased,  of  making  non-residents  freemen 
merely  by  sending  them  tickets  of  freedom;  and 
the  number  who,  in  Nov.  1832,  and  Jan.  1833, 
registered  under  the  Reform  Act,  was  919.  The 
franchise,  under  the  old  system,  amounted  almost 
to  universal  suffrugc,  one-fourth  of  the  male  po- 
pulation being  freemen ;  and  so  grossly  and  sys- 
tematically was  bribery  practised,  that  the  boronirh 
became  menaced  with  disfranchisement.  In  1841, 
the  constituency  amounted  to  1,326;  of  whom  39 
freeholders,  1  rent-charger,  and  818  freemen  were 
registered  under  the  old  qualifications  reserved  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  17  leaseholders,  and  451  house- 
holders were  registered  under  the  new  qualifications. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  has  no  peculiar 
feature  within  this  town,  but  is  all  associated  with 
the  constitution  of  the  county  of  the  town;  and  it 
is  exercised  in  the  Court  of  Assizes,  the  Court  of 
Quarter- Sessions,  the  Tholsel  Court,  the  Court  of 
Petty-Sessions,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  the  Court-Leet, 
and  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre.  The  Court  of  Assizes 
is  held  in  the  county  of  Antrim  court-house,  by  the 
mayor  and  the  judges  of  the  assize,  and  seldom  lasts 
roorethana  few  hours ;  the  Court  of  Quarter- Sessions 
is  held  by  the  mayor  and  the  recorder  ;  the  Tholsel 
Court  can  be  held  on  every  Monday  and  Friday,  is 
presided  over  by  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  and  it  has 
authority  to  entertain  personal  actions  to  any  amount, 
and  to  proceed  by  summons,  attachment,  distringas, 
or  any  other  process ;  the  Court  of  Petty- Sessions 
is  held  once  a- week,  and  usually  presided  over  by 
two  justices  ;  the  Court-Leet  is  held  by  the  recorder 
or  his  deputy,  and  has  power  to  ordain  and  execute 
such  measures  as  are  competent  to    "any  other 


Court-Leet,  or  view  of  fnnkpledge  in  the  kiiif* 
dom ;"  and  the  Civil  Bill  Court  is  held  b?  the  aasitt- 
ant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  for  euei  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  within  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus.  The  assizes  and  the  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Antrim  are  held 
in  the  town  thrice  a-|^ear.  The  local  manstrates 
use  the  county  of  Antrim  gaol,  on  the  condition  of 
pacing  £13  for  every  365  days'  incarceration  of  eaeh 
prisoner.  The  local  police  consists  of  3  paid  con- 
stables appointed  by  the  grand- jury,  and  12  unpaid 
constables  appointed  by  the  Court-Leet  The  roads 
and  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  grand -Jury 
presentments.  Though  a  miserable  attempt  at  light- 
ing, and  some  other  police  ochievenients  were,  a  few 
years  ago  made,  the  town  continued,  in  spite  of 
them,  to  be  resHy  unlighted,  unpaved,  uncleansed, 
and  unwatched.  The  corporation  property  anciently 
comprehended  all  the  land  within  the  county  of  thie 
town,  some  portions  of  land  beyond  the  county 
limits,  a  fishery,  a  ferr^,  fines,  waifs,  and  sea- 
wrecks  ;  but,  in  the  effluxion  of  centuries,  it  became 
so  wasted  away  by  the  most  culpable  neglect  and 
maladministration,  that,  in  1833,  the  total  income 
amounted  to  only  £356  18s.  6^d.  Irish,  while  the 

expenditure  was  £263  lOs A  Presbyterf  of  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Carrickfergus,  exercises  in- 
spection over  eleven  congregations,  and  meets  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Nov.— 
Area  of  the  town,  129  acres.  Pop.,  in  184 1,  3,665. 
Houses  614. 

History.'] — The  site  of  Carrickfergus-castle  is  said 
to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Dalriads,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Carraig-FeargMsa,  or  'the 
rock  of  Feargus,'  from  a  King  of  that  name  who  was 
drowned  in  its  vicinity.  Old  documents  usually 
mention  the  place  under  some  corruption  of  this 
name,  or  under  the  cognate  designation  of  Knock- 
fergus. John  de  Courcey  having  received  from 
Henry  II.  a  grant  of  all  the  land  he  might  conquer 
in  Ulster,  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  70D 
followers,  and  built  a  Norman  fortress — the  stamen 
of  the  present  castle — upon  the  rock  as  the  most 
convenient  position  for  achieving  inroads  and  defying 
opposition.  The  De  Lacy  family  became  possessors 
of  this  fortress,  as  of  all  the  otner  strengths  of  De 
Courcey ;  but  they  practised  tyranny,  were  ejected. 
fled  to  France,  were  restored,  became  again  obnox- 
ious, and  fled  to  Scotland  to  invite  Edward,  the 
brother  of  *  the  Bruce '  of  Scotland,  to  invade  their 
country  and  become  their  King.  In  1315,  Bruce,  al 
the  head  of  6,000  men,  besieged  the  castle,  but  en- 
countered a  stern  resistance ;  he  returned  next  year 
and  again  besieged  it,  but  was  once  more  received  with 
a  warmth  which  threatened  his  own  ruin;  and  though 
the  garrison  eventually  surrendered  to  him,  they  are 
said  to  have  previously  consumed  every  morsel  of 
provision  within  the  castle  walls,  and  even  to  bate 
fed  on  the  carcases  of  thirty  of  Bruce's  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners.  In  1333,  Hugo  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
was  murdered  by  his  own  servants.  About  IS87» 
the  town  was  entirely  burnt  by  the  Scotch.  In 
1390,  an  order  to  the  justiciary,  John  de  Stanley* 
describes  the  castle  as  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
the  circumjacent  country  as  in  a  pitiable  plights  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Irish.  In  1481,  the 
mayor  of  Carrickfergus  and  others  entered,  by  com- 
mission, into  a  league  with  the  Scottish  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  He- 
brides from  the  Kings  of  Scotland;  and  during  OMny 
succeeding  years,  a  constant  intercourse,  sometimas 
amicable,  sometimes  hostile,  and  generally  of  a  pri- 
vate character,  or  such  as  was  not  recognised  by  \hm 
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national  povernmpnt'*,  existed  betwe€n  the  people  of 
Currickfergus  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Scotch  of  the 
Scotti^h  mainland  and  the  Hebrides.  In  1555,  the 
castle  was  besieged  by  the  Scotch ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  was  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  During 
the  whole  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  Carrickfergus  was 
the  hea<l-quarters  of  the  Engligh  forces  in  the  North. 
In  U):}9.  a  plan  was  fornaed  for  betraying  the  cattle 
to  the  insurgents  of  Scotland,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  1640,  a  large  army  was 
R>semhled  at  the  town  to  oppose  the  Scotch.  In 
KU-i.  General  Monroe,  at  the  head  of  4,000  Scottish 
auxiliaries,  landed  to  assist  against  the  Irish  rebels, 
and  took  pos>ession  of  Carrickfergus  and  its  castle. 
In  ir>*t8.  General  Monk  surprised  and  seized  Monroe, 
and  took  possession  for  the  English  Parliament.  In 
WAiK  the  Karl  of  Inrhiquin  captured  the  castle  for 
the  King,  and  made  Monk  prisoner;  and,  toward  the 
clo>e  of  the  same  year,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Sir 
("•harles  Coote.  In'  i()88.  Lord  Iveagh  held  the  place 
for  James  II.;  and  next  year,  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berir  sailed  into  the  hay,  saw  the  outworks  of  the 
castle  burnt  on  apprehension  of  a  siege,  landed  at 
Kanuor,  and  marched  round  by  Belfast,  invested 
<'arri('kfergu<,  and,  after  making  some  breaches  on 
its  furtitirations,  and  encountering  an  obstinate  resist- 
aiKV  from  Colonels  MacCarthy,  More,  and  Cormae 
O'Ni'ill  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Irish  Ro- 
man ("athoIi(*<<,  became  master  of  town  and  fortress. 
In  l(i!H).  William  III.,  attended  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  E^r Is  of  Oxford, 
S<"arl»or()u^'h,  and  Manchester,  and  other  persons  of 
<Ii^tin(*tioii,  landed  at  the  town  on  his  great  expedi- 
tion of  Iri>h  conquest;  and,  after  having  wiilked 
tlir<)U;;h  >ome  of  the  streets,  and  halted  half-an-hour, 
he  proceeded  to  Helfast,  in  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's 
<*arriai,'e.  A  lar;,'e  stone  at  the  extremity  of  the 
quay  i>i  still  pointed  out  as  that  on  which  he  first 
set  toot  in  Ireland,  and  bears  the  name  of  King 
AVjlIi.un's  Stone.  In  1740,  the  inhabitants  gave  a 
}<p1«Miiiiil  entertainment  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  In 
\'Cii),  (^onunodore  Thurot,  with  about  1,000  French- 
men,  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  attacked  the  town. 
Thoucii  the  castle  had  no  mounted  cannon,  and  was 
rent  toward  the  sea  by  a  gap  or  breach  50  feet  wide, 
and  wa^  garrisoned  by  fewer  than  iiOO  soldiers  of  the 
<!'Jd  riginient  of  infantry,  and  these  chiefly  raw  re- 
cruit<< ;  yet  Colonel  Jennings,  the  commander,  en- 
<'ourage<l  by  the  mayor  and  townspeople,  bravely  met 
the  invaders:  and,  when  driven  back  by  the  superior 
strength  of  the  assailants,  they  retreated  into  the 
castle,  and  kept  the  French  at  bay  even  after  the 
latter  had  forced  the  upper  gate;  iMit,  all  their  am- 
munition becoming  expended,  they  eventually  beat 
«  parley,  and  obtaiiu*d  honourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  French,  after  for  some  time  keeping  pos- 
session of  Carrickfergus,  were  roused  by  the  bruit  of 
n  general  gathering  of  troops  throughout  the  country 
to  a-^ail  them;  and,  having  returned  to  their  ships 
and  Hi't  sail,  they  were,  two  days  afterwards,  totally 
<lete<ited  by  an  Fhiglnh  squadron  off  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  177K  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  appeared  in  the 
bay,  spread  teiror  by  the  display  of  his  flag,  and  cap- 
tured off  the  town  the  British  sloop  of  war,  the 
Drake.  In  17{<i,  Prince  William  Henry,  then  a 
naval  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  William  IV.,  arrived 
in  the  buy  in  the  Hebe  frigate;  and,  two  years  after- 
ward^, the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord-lieutenant, 
landed  at  the  town,  received  an  entertainment  from 
the  eorfwration.  and  conferred  knighthood  on  W. 
Kirk,  F.-q.,  the  mayor. 

CAIUllCKFEHGrSBAY.  See  Belfast  Lough. 

(  AKHK  KFOYLE.  See  CARRiuAFOTU^andalso 
Carbick,  CO.  Wexford. 


0ARRICR0LA8S,  a  demesne  on  the  Camlin 
river,  1^  mile  north-east  of  Longford,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  The  mansion  is  a  very  fine  residence,  and 
the  demesne  displays  much  more  diversity  and  beauty 
than  occur  in  the  greater  number  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  estates  of  the  county.  This  place  was 
for  ages  the  seat  of  the  baronet  family  of  New- 
ecmnen ;  it  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  residence  of 
Viscount  Newcomen  ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy. 

CARRICKMACGRIFFIN.    See  Carrickbeo. 

CARRICK.M ACQUIGLEY,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish  of  Upper  Moville,  liarony  of  Inni>howen,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  4^  miles  south-west  of  Greencastle, 
and  12^  north-east  of  Londonderry. 

CARRICKMACREILLY,  a  mountain  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Newca*»tle,  3  mile* 
north  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Its 
eastern  slopes  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  contribute 
fine  features  to  the  broad  mountain- valley  which 
they  flank. 

OARRICKMACROSS,  or  Magheross,  a  parish 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Faniey.  co.  Monaghan,  I'lster.  Length,  7|  miles ; 
breadth, Sk ;  area,  16,702 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  li,(M)0; 
in  1841,  13,444.  Houses  2,3*28.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict8,in  1831,  9,021 ;  in  1841,  11,447.  Houses  1,983. 
It  extends  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Ballytreau 
on  the  north,  and  to  within  I  mile  of  Shercock  in 
the  county  of  Cavan  on  the  we«t.  The  large  lake 
Chantinee  lies  partly  within  the  northern  boundary; 
Loughfay  occurs  within  the  cognominal  demesne  in 
the  west;  and  two  other  considerable  lake«,  and 
about  13  loughlets  or  ponds,  variegate  other  locali- 
ties. Though  the  centre  of  the  parish  contains  the 
watershed  between  the  eastern  and  the  north-west- 
em  seas,  and  forms  the  outer  rim  of  the  basin  of  the 
Louth  Lagan  on  the  east,  and  of  the  remote  afflu- 
ents of  the  Erne  on  the  west,  it  aggregately  pos- 
sesses  great  amenity  of  climate,  much  richness  of 
soil,  aiid  surprisingly  low  altitude  above  sea-level. 
About  600  acres  are  covered  by  four  bogs  or  marshy 
wastes;  and  part  of  the  northern  district  is  occupied 
by  rocky  hills,  interspersed  with  indifferent  anible 
and  pasture  grounds ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  surface 
is  good  land,  and  a  large  proportion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  fruitful  in  iNirley  and  wheat.  Ad- 
joining the  town  is  the  demesne  of  Lismisk ;  and  in 
the  west  is  the  interesting  and  highly  improved  de- 
mesne of  Loughfay.  See  L(»ughfay.  A  large  tract 
of  country  adjacent  to  the  town  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Lord  E<«<ex,  and  is  now  held  by 
that  nobleman's  descendants.  The  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  and  E.  J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  are  curi- 
ously separated  by  a  line  which  runs  along  the  prin- 
cipal  street  of  the  town,  and  bisects  the  market- 
house — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Vicarial  lithe 
composition,  £646  3s.  Id.;  glebe,  £262.  Gross 
income,  £898  3s.  Id. ;  nett,  £803  4s.  4d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £96  6s. 
Hd.,  and  holds  land  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
£46  3s.  Id.  per  annum.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £323  Is.  6id.,  and  arc  impropriate 
in  the  Drogheda  family,  and  leased  by  Mr.  Kernan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1779,  at  the  co&t  of  £553 
16s.  lid.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
450;  attendance  200.  A  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house has  an  attendance  of  110.  Three  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  at  Carrickmacross,  Cardulf,  and 
Corcrehagh,  are  attended  by  respectively  1,600, 
1 ,000,  and  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  are  mutually  united,  and  have  4 
oAciatei.    In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  607 
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Churchmen,  275  Presbyterians,  and  12,064  Roman 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  265  children ;  and  23  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  1,252  boys  and  896  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  was  gratuitously  conducted  by  Miss 
Woods ;  and  another  by  Mr.  Connelly ;  each  of  five 
was  aided  with  £5  a-ye'ar  from  subscription ;  each  of 
two  with  £30  from  the  National  Board ;  and  one 
with  £30  from  subscription.  In  1839,  the  National 
Board  granted  £200  toward  the  erection  of  two 
schools,  male  and  female,  at  Carduff.  In  1711,  an 
endowed  school  was  founded  by  Lord  Weymouth ; 
but,  says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  **  notwithstanding  this 
endowment  was  duly  perfected,  and  a  house  and  land 
conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  school,  yet 
there  is  not  one  child  educated,  although  the  salary, 
houAe,  &c.,  is  enjoyed." 

CARRICKMACROSS,  anciently  Maoheross,  a 
market  and  post  town,  in  the  above  parish,  stands  on . 
the  maiUroad  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  4  miles 
north  by  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  counties  of 
Monaghan,  Meath,  and  Louth  meet,  the  rame  dis- 
tance north  by  east  of  that  at  which  Monaghan, 
Meath,  and  Cavan  meet,  9^  miles  south  of  Castle- 
blayney,  12  west  by  south  of  Dundalk,  and  40  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  It  was  founded  by  Ross,  the 
son  of  Ross,  a  famous  Irish  chieftain;  and  derives  its 
name  jointly  from  him  and  from  a  '  carricq'  or  white 
rock  on  iu  site.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
is  well-built,  and  has  a  comparatively  handsome  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  a  number  of  good  shops,  several 
malt  stores,  a  brewery,  the  largest  distillery  in  the 
district,  and  a  recently  erected  excellent  po»ting  inn. 
The  division  of  it  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Shirley  has, 
of  late  years,  been  considerably  improved.  The 
parish-church  fronts  the  main  street,  and  is  a  neat 
ornamental  building,  with  a  handsome  steeple.  An 
important  retail  trade  exists  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrounding  populous  country  ;  the  weekly  markets 
are  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  com 
and  provision  trade  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  27* 
July  10,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  9,  and  Dec.  10.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  mail-car  to  Dundalk, 
and  the  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and 
Londonderry. — A  Poor-law  union,  which  takes  de- 
signation from  the  town,  ranks  as  the  80th,  and  was 
declared  on  Nov.  5.  18.^9.  It  lies  all  in  co.  Monaghan, 
comprehends  60,459  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 
36,927*  Its  electoral  divisions  are  Carrickmacross, 
Raferugh,  Drumgurra,  Ballymackney,  Drumcarrow, 
Enagh,  Loughfay,  Drumboorg,  Kiltybegs,  Donagh- 
moyne,  Kilmurrv,  Crossalane,  Bocks,  and  Carrach- 
arra.  Its  guardians  are  16  elected,  and  5  ex-ofTicio  ; 
and  of  the  former,  three  are  returned  by  Carrickma- 
vroaa  division,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  union 
is  5,858 ;  and  of  the<«e,  2,875  are  valued  under  £5, — 
518  under  £6,-467  under  £7,-339  under  £8,_ 
258  under  £9,— 2*25  under  £10,-328  under  £12,— 
191  under  £14,— «l  under  £15,— 68  under  £16,— 
118  under  £18,-77  under  £20,-106  under  £25,— 
62  under  £30,-65  under  £40,— 20  under  £50,— and 
60  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  property  rated  is  £46,257 ;  the  total  number  of 
pcrrtons  rated  is  6,235 ;  and  of  these,  574  are  rated 
ibr  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 655  not  exceed- 
ing £2, — 696  not  exceeding  £3,-677  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  596  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  21,  1840, — to  be  com- 
pleted on  Nov.  21,  1841.— to  cost  £5,000  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £977  17s.  6d.  for  fittings  and 
contiiit^ences ;  to  occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  3  roods, 
2  perc]ie<,  purchased  for  £622  2s.  6d.,  and  subject 
to  an  annual  rent  of  £1  Os.  3d. ;  and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  500  persons.     The  total  expendi- 


ture of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,056 
10s.  6i<l. ;  and  the  workhouse  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  paupers  very  soon  after  that  date.  The 
union  contains  only  one  dispensary  and  one  fever 
hospital ;  both  of  which  are  situated  in  Carrickma- 
cross. The  dispensary  serves  for  the  whole  baronjr 
of  Farney,  comprehending  67,436  acres,  and  con- 
taining, in  1831,  a  population  of  41.561  ;  and,  in 
1839,  it  received  £290  5s.,  expended  £279  2a.,  and 
administered  to  4,789  patients.  The  fever  hospital 
was  erected,  in  1841,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Geor;^ 
Sudden.  Area  of  the  town,  121  acres.  Pop.,  m 
183 1 ,  2,979 :  in  184 1 , 1 ,997.  Houses  345.  FamUies 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  102;  in  manufiBC- 
tures  and  trade,  199 ;  in  other  pursuits,  55.  Familief 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  12 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  195 ;  on  their  ovm  manual 
labour,  146;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 

CARRICKMINES,  a  village  in  the  half-barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Dundrum  to  Bray,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween them ;  and  1}  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  rivu- 
let which  fulls  into  Killeeny  bay.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  14  and  15,  and  in  October.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON,  a  post  and  market 
town,  the  capital  of  co.  Leitrim,  and  formerly  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  partly  in  the  parish  of  KiUiiken, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
parish  of  Kiltoghart,  barony  and  co.  of  Leitrim, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Shannon;  and 
on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  7ft  miles  eait- 
south-east  of  Boyle,  7^  north-north-east  of  Elphia, 
17  north-west  by  north  of  Longford,  and  76}  north- 
west of  Dublin.  The  Roscommon  section  consists 
of  one  long  and  straggling  street,  which  winds  up  a 
steep  ascent,  is  much  more  poorly  edificed  than  the 
Leitrim  section,  has  no  shop  of  any  note,  and  poa* 
senses  a  strictly  village  and  suburban  character.  The 
Leitrim  section  is  properly  the  town,  contains  all  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  place  as  the  capital  of  a 
county,  is  the  seat  of  all  the  trade,  spreads  upward 
from  the  edge  of  the  Shannon  over  the  face  of  a 
rising  ground,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
running  eastward,  on  a  line  with  the  bridge,  and 
another  commencing  at  the  gaol  and  court-house, 
running  southward,  and  rectangularly  intersecting 
the  former  at  the  market-place.  The  bridge  across 
the  Shannon,  which  connects  the  two  sections  of  the 
town  and  carries  over  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail- 
road,  consists  of  eleven  arches,  and  measures  15  feet 
between  the  parapets,  and  300  feet  from  end  to  end. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  county  gaol,  the 
county  court-house,  a  handsome  church,  a  laife 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  small  Methodist  mert- 
ing-houses,  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  infiuitry,  the 
county  infirmary,  and  the  Poor-law  union  workhouse. 
Some  of  these,  as  well  as  the^  schools,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  articles  on  the  parishes,  and  others  wOl 
be  noticed  below  in  connection  with  Poor-law  statis- 
tics. The  county  court-house  stands  before  the  gaol 
and  detached  from  it,  and  is  a  good  building ;  and 
the  gaol  contains  81  single  cells,  7  badly  ventilated 
solitary  cells,  14  day  and  work-rooms,  13  yards, 
debtors',  governor's,  and  turnkeys'  apartments,  a 
well-divided  chapel,  separate  hoi^pitals,  and  a  tread- 
wheel.  The  average  number  of  prisoners,  ezelusivt 
of  debtors,  is  between  80  and  90.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  officially  pronounced  *' sufficient  for  a  system 
of  separation  at  night  for  all  criminals, — for  congre- 
gated, useful,  and  profitable  work  by  day,  with  per- 
fect silence, — and  for  trades  being  taught  to  the 
younger  prisoners  ;"  yet  the  Reports,  tor  both  1840 
and  1841,  loudly  complain  of  the  absence  of  all  the 
best  elements  of  prison  discipline. 
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Th«  trade  of  the  town  is  limited  to  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  the  surrounding  district.  Though  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  trade  with  a  great  extent 
of  circumjacent  country,  and  though  occupying  a  site 
peculiarly  capable  of  commanding  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Shannon,  the  town,  tip  to  about 
20  or  15  years  ago,  seemed  quite  reckless  of  its  ad- 
vaiitafi^es,  and  even  so  late  as  1833  did  not  appear,  to 
a  budy  of  Public  Commissioners,  to  be  developing 
any  promise  of  improvement.  Some  small  quays 
were  eventually  constructed  on  the  river,  and  have 
for  15  or  16  years  attracted  a  little  trade  with  the 
Loui^h  Allen  coal-field.  Improvements  were  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Shannon  Navi- 
gation, to  cost  no  less  than  £8,425  10s. ;  they 
include  the  substitution  of  a  swivel-bridge  and 
land-arch  for  three  of  the  old  arches  at  the  Leitrim 
end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  an  alteration 
on  the  eastern  a{)proach  to  the  bridge,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  quay  or  retaining  wall  270  feet  in  length,  a 
wooden  jetty  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  for  the 
U'ie  of  steam-vessels,  and  an  ample  wharf  and  road- 
way,  round  quay- wall,  jetty,  and  harbour ;  and  the 
plan  of  the  improvements  is  designed  in  adaptation 
to  a  subsequent  gradual  extension  of  the  harbour  to 
suit  the  increase  of  trade.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  Aug.  II, 
and  Nov.  '*21.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
were  a  mail-rar  to  Ballinamore,  a  car  in  transit  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Longford,  a  coach  in  transit  be- 
t  ween  Boyle  and  Dublin,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach 
in  traniiit  between  Sligo  and  Dublin. 

The  Poor-law  union  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  ranks 
as  the  GTth,  and  was  declared  on  24th  Aug.,  1839. 
It  comprehends  an  area  of  1 32,516  acres,  with  a  pop., 
in  1H31,  of  6(),858.  Its  electoml  divisions  are  15  in 
number, — 7  of  which  are  in  co.  Leitrim,  and  8  in  co. 
Roscommon.  Two  guardians  are  elected  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  DrumreiUy,  Drumshambo,  Keshcar- 
riirun,  and  Carrick-on-ShaniK)n,  in  co.  Leitrim, — and 
Kilmore,  Elphin,  Kilglass,  and  Gillstown,  in  *co. 
Rtxconnnon  ;  and  one  is  elected  by  each  of  the  co. 
Leitrim  divisions  of  Kiltul)rid,  Leitrim,  and  Drums- 
na.  and  the  co.  Roscommon  divisions  of  Tumna, 
Killiikin,  Croeve,  and  Au^'brim.  The  number  of  ex- 
ofhcio  guardians  is  7*  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £f^  1,450  2s.  4d. ;  the  total 
nunjber  of  persons  rated  is  10,333,  and  of  these,  1,228 
are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,549 
not  exceeding  £2, — 1,610  not  exceeding  jfc'3, — 1,443 
not  exceed ing  £4, — and  1,214  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  March  9, 
1S40.— to  be  completed  in  Sept.  184!,— to  cost 
£7.or>0  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,350  for 
fitting's  and  contingencies;  to  occupy  an  area  of, 
C  n<Tes,  3  roods,  2  perches,  for  which  an  annual  rent 
of  £21  2s.  Hd.  is  paid:  and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tk)ri  for  8(0  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admission 
of  ])aii]>ers  was  July  21,  1842;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  184;J,  was  £1,409  lis.  ^d.;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditiu"e  was  £888  9s.  Id. 
The  union  coni])rises  three  entire  dispensary  districts, 
and  p.'irt  of  two  other  districts;  but  the  Report  upon 
it  return.-,  under  its  name,  the  4  complete  districts  of 
Carrick-on -Shannon,  Drumshambo,  Elphin,  and  Kil- 
tuiirid,  jointly  containing,  in  1K*M,  a  pop.  of  47t766. 
Tlu'  ('arrick-on-ShaniK)n  di-pen>ary  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  iO.iHX) acres,  with  ll,(XH)  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1840-41,  it  expended  £70  3s.  8d.,  and  administered 
to  '2Ak'A  patient^.  The  union  has  no  fever-hospital; 
it«i  ea>tern  section  has  infirmary  accommodation  in 
the  (I).  Liitrini  institution  at  Carrick-on-Shannon ; 
but  it-»  we-tern  or  Uo^connnoii  section  is  too  remote 
from  the  iiitirniary  of  its  own  county  to  derive  from 
it  any  material  advantage.     The  infirnuiry  at  Carrick 


is  a  very  effective  institution ;  it  has  46  beds,  and  a 
room  capable  of  receiving  6  more;  and,  in  1840^41* 
it  received  £663  17s.  9d.,  expended  £919  Ts.  lOd., 
and  liad  452  patients.  In  1641,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £750,  and  circulated  £2,525 
in  852  loans. 

The  town's  ancient  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
known  in  most  legal  documents  previous  to  the 
present  century,  is  Carrickdrumruske.  The  place 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James  L  But  the 
borough  limits  were  all  on  the  Leitrim  side  of  the 
river,  and  are  reputed  to  have  extended  a  short  dis- 
tance round  the  town,  and  to  have  been  defined  on 
two  sides  by  lanes  which  still  exist.  The  corpora- 
tion was  entitled,  "  The  Provost,  Free  Burgesses, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Carrigdrum- 
ruske;"  and  consisted  of  a  provost,  12  free  bur- 
gesses, and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  commonalty. 
A  court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  £3  6s.  8d.,  was  created  by  charter,  but  has  for 
many  years  been  in  desuetude.  The  only  courts  now 
held  are  those  presided  over  bv  the  judges  of  assize, 
the  assistant-barrister,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
county.  Mr.  St.  George,  the  owner  in  fee  of  the 
site  of  the  town,  erected  a  new  enclosed  market- 
place, containing  considerable  accommodations.  The 
frovost  and  free  burgesses  sent  two  members  to  the 
rish  parliament,  but  were  only  the  tools  of  the  E^rl 
of  Leitrim,  the  patron  of  the  borough ;  and  his  lord- 
ship pocketed  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  granted  in 
compensation  of  disfranchisement.  The  corporation, 
though  keeping  up  the  form  till  1626,  ot  making 
corporate  elections,  became  practically  extinct  at  the 
Legislative  Union.  The  members  of  the  corporation 
were  exclusively  Protestants ;  and  the  provost  was 
bound  by  the  charter  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
in  addition  to  his  oath  of  office.  Up  to  1€^,  nearly 
90  years  after  the  town's  incorporation,  all  its  inhabi- 
tants were  Protestants.  The  streets  are  not  lighted, 
and  are  badly  paved.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section  of 
the  town,  42  acres ;  of  the  Roscommon  section,  14 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,870;  in  1841, 
1,984.  Houses  253.  Pop.  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in 
1831, 1,423;  in  1841,  1,716.  Houses  208.  Families, 
in  the  Leitrim  section,  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 48;  in  manufactures  and  trade«  125;  in  other 
pursuits,  dS.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  23;  on  the  directing  otlabour,  144'; 
on  their  own  mamial  labour,  74;  on  means  not  spcci- 
lied,  25. 

C  ARRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
barony  of  East  lifa  and  Offa,  and  of  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
south,  3^  miles ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,426  acres,  3 
perches, — of  which  12  acres,  14  perches  are  in  the 
river  Sair.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,455;  in  1841,  9,165. 
Houses  1,367«  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
5-23;  in  1841,  796.  Houses  116.  The  parish  is 
known  also  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  river 
Suir  traces  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  river 
Lennan  the  eastern ;  the  first  abounds  in  excellent 
salmon ;  and  both  produce  trout,  pike,  and  eels. 
The  parochial  surface  is  all  a  part  of  the  nearly  level 
valley  of  the  Suir, — part  of  an  expanse  of  it  which, 
for  luxuriance,  fertility,  and  garden-like  embellish, 
mcnt  and  beauty,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  ground  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  mansions  of  Tinvane, 
Briscoe,  Esq.,  and  Lodge,  Mandeville,  Esq.,  and 
various  villas,  are  within  the  parish ;  and  the  noble 
demesnes  of  Curraghmore  and  Besborough,  as  well 
as  other  rich  grounds  and  seats,  are  so  nearly  in  the 

vicinity  as  to  blend  in  the  landscape This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Lismore.    Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £64  12s.  3^4. ; 
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flebe,  £11.  Orosf  income,  £75  128.  8|d.:  nett, 
£53  0^.  9^(1.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  'Onnonde. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £129  48. 
7^d.,  and  arc  impropriate  in  W.  H.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
ot  Clonmcl.  The  parishes  of  KiUheelan  and  Kil- 
murry,  now  forming,  with  Ardcollum,  a  separate 
benetice,  continued,  till  not  many  years  ago,  to  be 
united  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  church  is  an  old 
building,  of  unascertained  date;  and  was  altered  and. 
repaired  about  35  years  ago,  by  means  of  parochial 
assessment  Sittings  400;  attendance  150.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  between 
5,000  and  6,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  New- 
town-Lennan.  There  are  two  convents,  the  one  for 
nuns  of  the  Presentation  order,  and  the  other  for 
monks.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  235, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,128;  and  9  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £6  6s.  per 
•nnum  from  the  vicar,  one  was  superintended  by  the 
monks  and  aided  with  £26  a-year  from  subscription, 
and  one  was  conducted  by  the  nuns — ^had  on  their 
books  452  boys  and  593  girl8,.500  of  the  girls 
being  with  the  nuns,  and  250  of  the  boys  with  the 
monks. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  market  and  post  town, 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Suir,  and  on  the  road 
from  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  10^  miles  east  by  south 
of  Clonmel,  19  south  by  we^^t  of  Kilkenny,  and 
75^  south-south-west  of  Dublin.  One  long  street 
runs  from  west  to  east,  somewhat  parallel  to  the 
river;  three  other  streets  intersect  this,  and  lead 
down  to  the  river;  some  lanes  are  appended  and 
interlaced;  and  a  spacious  fair  green,  with  some 
good  houses  around  it,  lies  on  the  northern  outskirt. 
The  parish-church,  in  spite  of  great  age,  is  in  good 
order ;  and  it  has  a  monument  of  John,  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone, who  died  in  1693,  and  a  large  and  rather 
coarsely  executed  modern  marble  monument  of  James 
Power,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  died  in  1704.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome  and  very  spa- 
cious edifice.  The  Presentation  nunnery  stands  in 
Chapel-lane,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  large  school- 
house.  Large  and  stately  remains  exist,  within  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  park,  of  a  castle  which  be- 
longed to  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Ormonde.  This 
castle  was  built  by  Thomas  Dubh,  or  Bkck  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  upon  the  site  of  a  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  here  the 
great  Duke  of  Ormonde  resided,  and  heard  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Mason's  Sta- 
tistical Account,  of  1816,  describes  the  castle  as  con- 
taining a  room  30  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  13  high; 
and  as  having  some  well-preserved  old  tapestry  de- 
picted with  the  deeds  of  Samson,  and  a  sculpturing, 
daubed  with  ochre,  of  the  arms  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory;  but  Mr.  Wogan,  who  was 
then  proprietor,  took  down  much  of  the  old  build- 
ing, allowed  only  two  square  towers  and  the  habi- 
table part  to  stand,  and  erected  additions  and  made 
renovations  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  ancient 
structure,  and  good  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a 
comfortable  modern  residence.  A  branch  of  the 
family  of  Butler  takes  from  this  place  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Carrick.  The  bridge  across  the  Suir  was 
built  in  1309,  and,  though  a  plain  structure,  is  in 
better  order,  and  has  a  better  appearance,  than  most 
bridges  of  its  age.  The  prison  is  a  new  structure, 
but  was  badly  finished;  and,  in  1841,  it  underwent 
repair  and  improvement.  The  market-house  is  a 
tolerably  good  structure.  The  barrack  contains 
very  indifferent  accommodation  for  a  troop  of  cavalry 
and  two  regiments  of  infantry.  A  wall  formerly 
surrounded  the  towTi,  and  not  long  ago  could  be  dis 


tinctly  traced.  A  nanor-court,  with  jnriidietuiii  in 
cases  not  exceeding  £10,  was  warrantad  by  patent 
to  the  Onnonde  family,  bttt  has  long  been  in  deeae 
tude.  A  seneschalihip,  appointed  mboat  25  feuv 
ago,  ¥rat  then  the  only  local  government  of  which 
the  town  could  boast.  A  subarb  of  the  town,  to 
large  as  to  claim  independence  of  character,  ittaidi 
immediately  opposite,  on  the  Waterford  bank  of  the 
river.     See  Carkickbeo. 

Carrick-on-Suir  is  distingnished,  in  nearly  eqoal 
proportions,  by  the  exquinte  opulence  and  soft 
beauty  of  the  sumptuous  ralley  which  foima  its 
environs,  and  by  the  haggard  misery,  the  aqualid 
poverty,  the  pinched  and  starving  destitution  oif  em- 
ployment, which  characteriie  the  great  body  of  iti 
Sipulation.  "  I  know  of  few  finer  prospects."  wmjt 
r.  Inglis,  **  than  the  valley  of  the  Suir  preaenta,  at 
it  opens  upon  one  from  the  heights  above  CanidLi 
It  is  of  great  extent,  of  the  utmost  fertility,  ex- 
tremely well  wooded,  with  fine  nomitains  for  a 
background,  with  a  broad  navigable  river  iowiny 
through  the  centre,  and  adorned  by  many  fine  do- 
mains. I  do  not  think  it  is  equalled  by  toe  vale  of 
Clwyd.  It  rained  torrents  as  I  descended  towards 
Carrick,  which  nevertheless  looked  well,  with  its 
old  bridge,  and  ivied  castle,  and  pleasant  environs; 
but,  like  many  continental  towns,  there  was  a  aul 
falling  off  on  entering  it  I  was  struck  with  its 
deserted  falling-off  appearance, — with  the  number  of 
bouses  and  shops  shut  up,  and  windows  brokenr^ 
and  with  the  very  poor  ragged  population  that  lin- 
gered about  the  streets.  Nor  were  these  appear- 
ances dissipated  by  fiuther  opportunity  of  obserra- 
tion :  I  had  not  yet  visited  any  town  in  a  poorer 
condition  than  this.  Carrick-on-Suir,  once  a  town 
of  great  prosperity  and  large  manufacture,  and  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  iU)undant  of  districts,  ap- 
pears to  be  now  distinguished  only  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  its  population.  I  found  the  price  of  lahoor 
here  lower  than  I  had  ^et  anywhere  found  it.  Six- 
pence to  eightpence,  without  diet,  and  even  for  tem- 
porary employment,  was  all  that  could  be  obtained; 
and,  at  this  price,  many  hundreds  of  unemployed 
labourers  could  have  been  got  by  boldin^^  up  mie's 
finger.  *  *  I  noticed,  amongst  other  mdicattons 
of  the  small  means  of  the  lower  classes,  stalls  set 
out  with  a  miserable  assortment  of  small  bits  of 
meat,  the  offal  of  pigs  chiefly ;  and  much  of  the 
meat  was  in  a  state  unfit  to  be  eaten.  These  monels 
were  sold  at  a  penny,  three-halfpence,  and  some  of 
them  even  so  low  as  one  halfpenny.'*  An  excellent 
fabric  of  narrow  ratteen  cloth  was  for  a  long  period 
manufactured  in  the  town,  and  was  in  high  and  e>> 
tensive  repute ;  the  making  of  it,  previous  to  the 
rebellion,  employed  no  fewer  than  3,000  persons,  ud 
produced  5,000  or  6,000  pieces  in  the  year;  but  the 
manufacture  had  so  decreased  25  years  a^  as  to 
employ  only  500  persons,  and  now  it  nas  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  trade  along  the  river,  both  up  to 
Clonmel  and  down  to  Waterford,  was  long  Impof^ 
tant  and  lively,  and,  in  1816,  employed  45  boats  ud 
102  boatmen ;  and  this  trade,  thouffh  hr  fi^Nn  hav- 
ing suffered  such  disaster  as  the  tonner,  has  slw 
been  in  a  withering  condition.  There  are  in  the 
town  some  small  tanyards  and  breweries.  Fain  an 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  Whit-Sunday,  on  Anc: 
) 5,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Oct,  0. 8.  AhnA 
of  the  National  Bank  was  established  in  ISSft.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Kilkeniyi 
3  cars  in  transit  between  Waterford  and  Clonmo. 
a  car  in  transit  between  Waterford  and  Thurles,  sal 
a  car  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Witer> 
ford  and  Limerick.  A  railway  which  was  pwqected, 
or  at  least  talked  of,  9  or  10  years  ago,  was  ^^■^f^ 
to  pass  within  4  miles  of  the  town,  and  to  aoM  dT 
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to  it  a  branch-line.  The  nearest  point  of  the  rail- 
ways recommended  by  the  Railway  Comroissionera 
is  the  Kilkenny  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny 
railway.  A  bill  was  obtained  3  or  4  years  ago  for 
improving^  the  navigation  of  the  Suir,  and  may  pro- 
bably occasion  some  local  stimulus. 

The  Carrick-on-Suir  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the 
44th,  and  was  declared  on  May  25,  1839.  It  compre- 
hends an  area  of  162  square  miles,  or  103,709  statute 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  40,259;  and  includes 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and 
Kilkenny.  Its  electoral  divisions  in  Tipperary  are 
Ourrick-on-Suir,  Kilcash,  and  Grange- Mockler ;  in 
Waterford,  are  Kilmeadon,  Mothell,  Portlaw,  and 
Kilmoleran;  and  in  Kilkenny,  are  Tullahaught,  Kil- 
maganny,  Awminf^,  Pilltown,  Monkelly,  and  Ck>n- 
more.  The  division  of  Carrick-on-Suir  elects  five 
guardians ;  that  of  Kilmoleran,  four ;  that  of  Pill- 
town,  two ;  and  each  of  the  others  one.  The  number 
of  ex-officio  guardians  is  7.  The  total  of  valued  tene- 
ments is  5,549  ;  and  of  these  1,150  are  valued  under 
jfeo,_97  under  £6,-^9  under  £7,-68  under  £8,— 
36  under  £9,-58  under  £10,-j64  under  £12,-54 
under£l4,— 17  under  £15,— 9  under  £16,— 36  under 
£18,-39  under  £20,-67  under  £25,-54  under  £30. 
_62  under  £40,-33  under  £50,— and  90  at  and 
above  £50.  Of  the  houses  rated,  117  have  been 
traced  as  those  of  £10 electors;  and  of  these,  19 are 
rated  under  £10,-19  under  £9,-16  under  £8, — 7 
under  £7,^4  under  £6,— and  4  under  £5.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£90,015  15s.  3d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
valued  is  5,632;  and  of  these,  519  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,013,  not  exceeding 
£2,-840  not  exceeding  £3,-370  not  exceeding  £4, 
— and  256  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Feb.  5,  1840, — to  be  completed  in 
June  1841,— to  cost  £5,168  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,032  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  for 
which  an  annual  rent  of  £47  Hs.  is  paid, — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  500  persons.  The  date 
of  the  tirst  admission  of  paupers  was  July  8,  1842; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£8'22  12s.  5}d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,269  19s.  7|d.  Three  dispensarv  districto— 
those  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  of  Orange-Mockler,  and 
of  Pilltown  and  Whitechurch— embrace  the  whole 
union.  The  Carrick-on-Suir  dispensary  serves  for  a 
population  of  22,067 ;  and,  in  1839,  expended  £43 
5<.,  and  administered  to  1,062  patients.  A  fever 
hospital  in  the  town  has  a  district  of  such  extent  as 
to  exclude  only  about  10,000  of  the  union's  popula- 
tion, and  is  a  well-managed  and  very  efficient  insti- 
tution In  1839,  it  received  £526  19s.,  expended 
£777  24.,  and  had  465  patiento;— and  of  these 
patient!*,  71  were  inhabitants  of  co.  Kilkenny,  82  of 
CO.  Waterford,  and  312  of  co.  Tipperary.  The  union 
is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  infirmary  advantages; 
there  l>eing  no  infirmary  in  co.  Waterford,  and  the 
infirmaries  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  being  too  dis- 
tant to  he  available.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £1,936,  circulated  £6,409  in 
2,51 1  loans,  and  realized  £54  16s.  of  nett  profit. 
Area  of  the  town — exclusive  of  Carriekbeg — 860 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  18:31,6.922;  in  1841, 8,369.  Houses 
1,251.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
si^;  in  manufactures  and  tnule,  1,035;  in  other 
pursuits,  38-3.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
piTty  and  professions,  59  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
i>7H  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  800;  on  means 
not  opt'citied,  109.  .Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
H^i'  who  could  read  and  write,  1,512;  ¥rho  could 
rf:id  hut  not  write,  454 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
wiitc,  1,428.     Femtile?  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 


who  could  read  and  write,  945;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  717;  who  could  neither  read  not 
write,  2,317. 

CARRIO,  eo.  Wexford.     See  Cuirick. 

CARRIG,  or  Carriglbamleart,  a  parish  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  2^ 
miles  north-east  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  upwards  of  2 ;  area,  3.320 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1,133;  in  1841,  1,256.  Houses 
172.  The  surface  lies  on  the  north  side  of  tht 
Black  water;  is  traversed  east-north-eastward  by 
the  road  from  Mallow  to  Castletownrot^e ;  consists 
of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land,  and  contains  the 
demesne  of  Carrig,  the  property  of  Mr.  Franks... 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£130.  Gross  income,  £132;  nett,  £124  19s.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  of  the 
same  value  as  the  vicarial,  and  belong  to  the  vicars 
choral  of  Christ-church,  Dublin.  The  vicar  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Rincurran,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  ; 
and  a  curate  for  Carrig  has  a  stipend  of  £60.  The 
church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings  100 ; 
attendance  14.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  23,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,155;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  36  boys  and  14  girls. 

CARRIGACRUMP,  a  locality,  interesting  for 
a  vast  cave  and  for  marble  quarries,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  cave  has  numer- 
ous chambers,  and  generally  high  arches ;  its  echoes 
are  imposing ;  and  its  spars  and  stalactites  are  large 
and  beautiful.  *'  It  is  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Windele, 
'*  that  the  caves  extend  to,  and  are  connected  with, 
the  episcopal  grounds  of  Cloyne."  A  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  cave  may  be  seen  in  pp. 
251—253  of  Croker's  Researches  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  The  rock  around  the  cave  is  quarried  both 
as  limestone  and  as  nuirble ;  yields  the  latter  of  m 
kind  similar  to  the  Italian  dove-coloured  marble; 
and  varies  in  value  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  manufactured.  The  produce  of  the  quarries 
amounts  to  upwards  of  2,000  tons  a-year,  and  is 
shipped  at  Rostellan  quay,  adjoining  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond*s  estate.  The  proprietors  are  the  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald  of  Cork. 

CARRIGADROHID,  a  castle,  3  miles  east  of 
Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  upon  a 
rock  in  the  river  Lee,  and  groups  with  an  adjoining 
bridge  and  with  the  adjacent  scenery  in  forming  m 
fine  natural  picture.  Though  the  pass  of  the  river 
at  its  site  must  always  have  been  one  of  importance, 
the  castle  is  not  of  verv  ancient  date,  and  has  been 
ascribed  l^  tradition  and  legend  to  an  origin  far  other 
than  vrarljkt.  Tradition  savs  that  one  of  the  Mae- 
Carthys  built  it  to  please  tbe  Lady  O'CarroU,  who 
desired  a  residence  amid  the  singularly  wild  and 
beautiful  landscape  which  surrounds  its  site;  and 
legend  asserts  it  to  have  been  erected  in  drcum- 
stances  not  only  romantic  but  replete  with  the  olden 
superstitions  of  the  country,  and  says — according  to 
Mrs.  Hall's  version  of  it — *'  A  poor  peasant,  lame 
and  hump-backed,  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter 
of  his  chieftain,  and  pined  in  despair  at  the  hopeless 
nature  of  his  attachment.  Wandering  by  the  river 
side,  he  suddenly  heard  the  click-click  of  the  Lepre- 
hawin's  hammer,  seized  the  tiny  brogue-maker,  and 
compelled  him  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  where- 
abouts of  his  treasure-store.  The  little  being  not 
only  endowed  him  with  many  riches,  but  changed 
his  awkward  and  ungainly  form  to  one  of  nuudjr 
grace  ;  and  the  lovely  Maiga  was  readily  wooed,  and 
easily  won,  by  a  stranger  rich  enough  to  build  for 
her  a  noble  mansion  and  to  place  the  wealth  of  earth 
at  her  feet."  Yet  the  castle  roust  be  regarded  by 
every  sober  antiquary  as  having  had  a  Kallj  and 
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expressly  military  orif^in,— and  as  having  been  built 
by  either  the  MacCarthvs  or  the  Leary* ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  strong  fortress  in  lG4i,and  had  then 
the  credit  of  bafflinjj  the  arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ross,"  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  "  had  pirrisoned  it  with  an  armv  for  Charles 
I. ;  Cromwell  despatched  Lord  Broghill  with  orders 
to  attack  and  scatter  the  Irish  in  this  quarter ;  and 
ill  the  rout  that  followed — upon  which  the  muse  of 
Davenant  has  complimented  his  lordship — the  bishop 
was  taken  prisoner.  A  free  pardon  was  offered  to 
him  if  he  would  procure  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
which  he  appeared  willing  to  do ;  he  was  conducted 
to  the  walls,  where,  instead  of  calling  upon  the  Irish 
to  admit  their  enemies,  he  boldly  adjured  them  to 
hold  out  while  one  stone  remained  upon  another; 
then,  turning  to  his  astonished  guard,  he  yielded  to 
his  fate,  'whereupon'  he  was  immediately  hanged. 
Yet  the  castle  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  a  very 
weak  stratagem.  The  English  drew  toward  it  the 
trunks  of  trees,  by  yoking  oxen  to  them,  which  the 
garrison  perceiving,  mistook  for  cannon,  and  pre- 
sently began  to  parley,  and  surrendered  upon  ar- 
tides.** 

CARRIGAFOYLE,  or  Carrickfotle,  a  small 
island,  if  not  quite  a  peninsula,  off  the  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Bally longford  river,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  barony  of 
Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  See  Ballt- 
LONGFORD  and  AuoHAVAXLEN.  A  castle  on  the 
island  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  O'Connor- 
Kerry, — so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  O'Connor- 
Sligo ;  it  was  projected  on  the  north  side  by  an  islet 
which  defended  it  from  being  battered  by  shipping 
in  the  Shannon ;  and  it  was  fortified  on  the  south  or 
land  side  by  double  walls,  the  outer  one  of  which 
had  square  flankers,  and  the  inner  one  round  has- 
tions.  Yet  *'  this  seemingly  impregnable  place  was 
befeiieged  and  taken  by  Sir  William  Pelham  on  Palm 
Sunday,  in  the  year  1580;  and  was  aUo  delivered 
up  to  Sir  Oeorge  Carew,  Lord- president  of  Munster, 
in  IGOO,  who  was  afterwards  master  of  the  ordnance 
and  Earl  of  Totness,  the  said  Sir  G«orge  Carew 
having  been  only  a  captain  of  foot  when  it  was  re- 
duced. Its  owner,  O'Connor,  in  consideration  of 
his  surrendering  this  place,  received  a  grant  of  13 
ploughlands  in  the  county  of  Clare,  from  the  Earl 
of  Thomond,  who  was  then  a  faithful  subject  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  himself  and  his  friends  t^)  live 
upon ;  and  a  garrison  of  Sir  Charles  Wilmot's  com- 
pany was  placed  in  the  castle.  But  O'Connor  only 
temporized ;  for  be  continued  loyal  no  longer  than 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Kin- 
tiale,  and  then  went  into  rebellion."  [Dr.  Smith*8 
Kerry.] 

CARRIGAHOLT,  a  fishing-village  in  the  parish 
and  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  8^ 
miles  east  by  north  of  Loop  Head,  and  about  the 
same  distance  in  a  straight  line  west  by  south  of 
Kilrush.  The  village  conducts  a  comparatively  im- 
portant fisherv,  and  has  also  a  large  turf  trade  with 
Limerick.  The  bay  is  small, -very  much  exposed, 
and  almost  destitute  of  natural  harbour  advantages. 
An  artificial  harbour — consisting  of  a  pier  150  feet 
long,  and  a  quay-wall  extending  290  feet  inland, 
\vith  an  excavated  channel  for  the  admittance  of 
craft — was  constructed  at  the  charge  of  the  county 
on  presentment,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  the  late 
Fishery  Board ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  built  upon  the  minor  part  of  an  extensive  flat, 
it  is  of  little  use,  and  often  wants  sufficient  depth  oif 
water  in  neap-tides  for  boats.  The  Commissioners 
for  improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon,  say, 


in  reference  to  Ctrrigaholt  bay:  '*  From  the  mention 
that  has  frequently  been  made  of  this  roadstead  mt » 
harbour  of  refuge,  the  urgent  representationa  that 
have  been  put  forth  for  improved  accommodmtion 
for  the  shipment  of  agricultural  produce,  we  caiueil 
a  survey  of  the  locality  to  be  made  -,  and,  having 
given  the  subject  every  consideration,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  useful  harbour  could  be  formed  with- 
out incurring  an  enormous  outlay;  nor  could  any 
sufficient  improvement  be  made,  even  for  the  accooi- 
modation  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  except  at  aa 
expense  out  of  proportion  io  the  advantages  antici- 
pated. We  have,  however,  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
pier,  on  the  smallest  scale,  suited  to  the  situation, 
the  estimate  for  which  amounts  to  j65.6U0w"  Close 
on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  spot  where  the 
pier  planned  by  the  Commissioners  was  profKMed  to 
commence,  stands  the  old  castle  of  Carrig^olt, — 
similar  in  history  to  roost  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  castles  of  the  county,—- and  not  very  manj 
years  ago  inhabited.  In  the  village  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel ;  a  little  to  the  north  is  the  naansion  of 
Nicholas  Wesbv,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 
around  the  fishing-pier;  and  a  little  to  the  south, 
but  nearer  Kilcredone,  is  a  coast-guard  station.  The 
di^ipensarv  of  Carrigaholt  and  Kilkee  is  within  the 
Kilrush  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  populatioa 
of  17,730;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  i:i09  18s. 
5d.,  and  made  4,036  dispensations  of  medicine. 
Area  of  the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.^  in  1841,  4'2& 
Houses  69. 

CARRIGAHOOLY.     See  Carrickahoolt. 

CARRIGALINE,  or  Beaver,  a  parish  oartly  in 
the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  but  chiefly  m  the  baroniet 
of  Kerrycurrihy  and  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
Cork  barony  section  contains  the  village  of  I>onoi«A8: 
which  see.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of 
the  Kinnalea  section,  404  acres ;  of  the  Kerricurrihj 
section,  7,948  acres ;  of  the  Cork  barony  section,  6, 146 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7|S77;  in  1841, 
7,489.  Houses  1,222.  Pop.  of  the  Kerricurrihy 
secUon,  in  1831,  3,889;  in  1841,  4,012.  Houses 
661.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831,  lUi 
in  1841,  71.  Houses  II.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districta 
of  the  Cork  barony  section,  in  1841,  2,561.  Honset 
403.  The  Annabuoy  river — sometimes  called  the 
river  of  Carrigaline— traces  part  of  the  western  and 
southern  boundary ;  and  Cork  Harbour,  and  one  oC 
its  subordinate  bays  or  expansions,  partly  wash  the 
east  and  north  borders.  The  surface  is  all  tumulated 
and  hilly,  but  nowhere  mountainous ;  and  is  distii* 
buted  into  about  500  acres  of  rough,  waste  uplanlv 
100  of  bog,  3,500  of  tillage-grounds,  and  upwards  gf 
9,500  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  The  soil  of 
about  2,600  acres  is  disintegrated  limestone,  of  500 
is  yellow  clay,  and  of  about  4,000  is  a  light-hiowa 
shingle,  poor  and  churlish  in  its  natural  eondttHNW 
but  tolerably  productive  of  oats,  barley,  and  efca 
wheat,  when  duly  cultivated.  Thriving  and  eon* 
siderably  extensive  plantations  around  gentlemea'a 
seats  are  the  only  woods.  The  river  and  eatuarj  of 
the  Annauuoy  [see  that  article],  contribute  the  ad- 
vantages of  fishery  and  navigation,  some  features  of 
scenic  beauty,  and  at  least  one  interesting  historieal 
association.  The  harbour  of  Cork,  so  oelebmted 
for  its  picturesque  appearance,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  many  of  the  hij^h  grounds  within  tht 
parochial  limits.  Limestone  is  abundantly  qnarriedt 
and  occurs  also  in  the  fine  quality  of  marbles,  a  small 
portion  of  which  are  black,  and  Uie  lafger  portkw 
grey,  of  difierent  shades,  and  variously  oloiided^ 
Pie         "  ' 


ieces  of  lead-ore  have  been  found  in  the  1 

of  Coolmore ;  and  slate  of  a  very  fine  quality  hat 
been  quarried  on  the  lands  of  Rochestown.  ▲  nu- 
eral  spring,  alleged  to  be  sioiilar  to  the  spaa  «f  Tu»» 
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bridge,  occurs  at  Ballinrea.  Gentlemen's  seats,  par- 
ticularly within  the  section  which  belongs  to  the 
barony  of  Cork,  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  chief 
demesnes,  aA  to  both  extent  and  improvement,  are 
those  of  Coolmore,  Oldcourt,  and  Maryborough. 
Some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  religious 
establishment,  exist  on  the  lands  of  Ball^garvin; 
and  remains  of  Danish  forts  are  traceable  in  many 
localities.  Many  roads  intersect  the  parish ;  and  the 
chief  lead  to  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon — This  par- 
ish i«  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £1,080;  glebe.  £13 
10s.  Gross  income.  i:i.093  10s.;  nett,  £964  19s. 
C)i\.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  This  rectory 
was  one  of  the  many  benefices  with  which  the  col- 
lege of  Youp^hal  was  once  endowed.  The  church  was 
built  in  1823,  at  the  cost  of  £1,846  3s.  Id.,— of  which 
£1,5.30  I  OS.  4^d.  was  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  the  remainder  raised  by  subscrip- 
tioii.  Sittings  220;  attendance  170.  A  chapel-of- 
ease  exists  at  Douglas.  The  Shanbally  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Passage.  The  B^lygarvin  and  the 
Douglas  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  mutually  united, 
and  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  750,  and  the 
latter  of  850.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  (>42,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,862;  2  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  70  chil- 
dren ;  and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  en- 
tirely supported  by  W.  H.  Newenham,  Esq.,  one 
was  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £20  from  subscription  and  £5  from  the  Lon- 
don Ladies*  Society — had  on  their  books  350  boys 
and  1 14  girls. 

CARRIGALINE,  a  village  in  tbe  above  parish, 
stands  on  the  Annabuoy  river,  6  miles  south-east  of 
Cork.  Though  now  a  place  of  no  great  importance, 
it  was  once  designed  to  be  made  a  rival  ot  the  city 
of  Cork.  The  corporation  of  that  city  felt  so  sus- 
piriou-i  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork  as  to  enter  on  their 
rouni'il-books  a  law  that  no  citizen  should  sell  to 
him  any  lands  ;  and  the  Earl,  provoked  by  their  con- 
duct, marked  out  at  Carrigaline  the  ground-plan  of  a 
very  extensive  town,  with  the  design  of  its  wielding 
all  the  advantage  of  greater  nearness  than  Cork  to 
the  sea,  and  intercepting  the  larger  portion  of  the  i 
trade.  But  the  plan  was  brought  to  a  pause  by  the  , 
rfhellion,  and  abandoned  at  the  E&tV»  death.  The  ' 
p.iri<h-church,  situated  in  the  village,  is  a  very  chaste 
specimen  of  modern  Gothic  architecture,  after  a  de- 
sign by  G.  R.  Pain,  Esq.  Near  the  church  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  Carrigaline,  more  picturesque  than 
architecturally  interesting.  It  surmounts  a  vast 
limestone  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
land;  and  though  now  a  time-worn  and  baraard 
pile,  it  wa><  once  the  boast  of  its  owners,  and  was 
regarded  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  impregnable. 
Dr.  Smith  states  it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cogmns, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Desmonds ;  and 
popular  tradition  ascribes  its  demolition  to  the  rage 
of  one  of  the  MacDermotts,  who,  learning  that  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  was  ill- 
treated,  beleagured  the  place  at  the  head  of  bis 
vassals,  captured  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a  ruin.  A 
large  bolting-mill,  capable  of  supplying  20,000  barrels 
of  riour  amiually,  wa<«  built  about  26  years  ago  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun-Monday,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  8. 
A  commodious  house  was  built,  about  28  years  ago, 
by  public  subscription,  to  serve  as  a  dispensary,  and 
\va*<  (k^igned  to  be  afterwards  enlarged  tor  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  a  fever  hospital.  Tbe  dispensary 
is  now  within  the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 


for  a  population  of  7,585;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £123  48.  lOd.,  and  administered  to  2,563 
patients.  Pop.  of  tbe  village  returned  with  the 
parish. 

CARRIGALLEN,  a  barony  in  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  constitutes  the  south-east  district  of  the 
county ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  co. 
Cavan ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  co.  Long- 
ford ;  and  on  the  west  by  tbe  baronies  of  Mohill  and 
of  Leitrim.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north-north- 
west to  south -south-east,  is  19|  miles ;  and  its  great- 
est breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  7i  i  its  area 
is  63,501  acres,  I  rood,  1  perch.—of  which  2,939 
acres,  29  perches,  are  water.  Though  its  western 
boundary  is  partly  within  4^  miles  of  the  Shannon, 
and  nowhere  more  distant  than  10}  miles  from  that 
river,  the  whole  barony  belongs  to  the  river  system 
of  tbe  Erne,  and  is  drained  by  three  of  that  stream's 
affluents.  Two  of  the  draining  streams  run  a  long 
way  on  the  boundaries ;  and  one  of  these  deflects 
from  the  western  border,  runs  right  east  across  the 
interior,  expands  there  into  the  large  lake  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ballinamore,  and  again  expands,  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  into  the  w^ed  lake  of  Wood- 
ford. The  northern  district  of  the  barony  is  moun- 
tainous ;  a  small  part  at  the  southern  extremity  is 
also  upland ;  and  the  other  districts  have  great 
diversity  of  surface,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  broken, 
tumulated,  and  occasionally  moorish  and  meadowy 
champaign  country. — This  barony  contains  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Carrigallen  and  Outragh, 
and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Cloone,  Drumreilly,  and 
Fenagh ;  and  its  vilhiges  are  Carrigallen,  Ballina- 
more, and  Newtowngore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  26,082; 
in  1841 ,  28,293.  Houses  4.793.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,995;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  804;  in  other  pursuits,  267.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,260 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2.402 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,510.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,574;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,916;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,839. 

CARRIGALLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  the 
same  name,  co.  Leitriro,  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Carrigallen  and  Nkwtownoork. 
Length, southward, 8 miles;  breadth,  fromhalf-a-mile 
to  3X  miles ;  area,  8,104  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches, — 
of  wnich  364  acres,  36  perches,  are  in  Lough  Gara- 
dice,  and  786  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches,  are  in  other 
lakes.  Pop.,in  1831,7,809;  in  1841, 8,100.  Houses 
1,343.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  7,440. 
Houses  1,227.  It  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the 
barony,  and  contains  some  of  its  best  land  and  finest 
scenery.  Killygar-house,  the  seat  of  John  Oodley, 
Esq.,  IS  romantically  situated  between  Laheen  and 
Qlassbouse  Lakes, — two  of  a  long  chain  of  loughlets 
which  are  formed  by  expansions  of  the  Croghan  river  ; 
and  it  adjoins  Lord  Famham's  fine  wood  of  Duna- 
weeL  Two  miles  south-south-east  of  this,  and  5  in 
the  same  direction  from  Ballinamore,  is  the  village 
of  Carrigallen ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  Drumsillagb, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Irwin,  and  Cloonecorick,  the  seat  of 
Pierce  Simpson,  Esq.  Lough  Garadice  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  176  feet ;  Lough  Toouunghan  is 
situated  on  the  north-east  boundary,  and  has  an  ele- 
vation of  172  feet ;  and  Lough  Glasshottse  is  situ- 
ated on  tbe  east  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
167  feet.  The  other  principal  lakes— some  of  them 
on  the  boundaries,  and  some  in  tbe  interior — are  Ia^ 
been.  Cullies,  Gulladoo,  Beaghmore,  South  Tully, 
Gortermore,  Mullanadarragh,  Calloughs,  Dunaweel, 
andDrumhart  Tbe  chief  hamlet  is  Killygar.  Carri- 
gmllen  village  consists  principally  of  one  long  street 
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of  Cabins,  and  1ia^  a  very  unimposing  appearance.  A 
diiipeusary  here  is  within  the  Mohill  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  34,579  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14.934;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £137 
1  Is.  O^d.,  and  administered  to  805  patients.  Roads 
diverge  from  the  village  toward  Mohill,  Ballinamore, 
and  Killeshandra.  Area  of  the  village,  45  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  492;  in  1841,  473.  Houses  82. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£298  18s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £737  lOs.  Gross  income, 
£1.036  8s.  6d. ;  nett.  £900  lis.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Hollywood  in  co.  Wicklow  and  dio.  of  Dublin,  and 
the  sinecure  and  unsalaried  archdeaconry  of  Kilmore. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £151  Is.  6d.,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  buut,  in 
1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  128.  3}d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  230;  at- 
tendance 200.  A  chapel-of-ease  was  built  at  the 
private  expense  of  Mr.  Godley ;  and  its  chaplain  ia 
paid  by  that  gentleman.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance 
220.  A  Wesleyan  Methoflist  meeting-house  baa  an 
attendance  of  60.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at 
Mullinadarra  and  Aughal,  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 900  and  C50;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,150  Churchmen,  56 
Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
5.595  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  at  Kil- 
lygar  and  Drumshangower  were  attended,  on  the 
average,  by  168  children;  and  12  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  578  boys  and  458  girls.  Of  the  daily 
schools,  one  at  Killygar  was  wholly  supported  by 
Mr.  Godley;  one  at  Drumshangower  had  £8  from 
^Ir.  Godley,  and  £8  and  other  emoluments  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ;  another  at 
Drumshangower  had  £12  from  the  London  Ladies* 
Society,  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  £2  and  a  hou«e  from  Mm.  Godley ;  and 
one  at  Newtowngore  had  £8  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Society,  and  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society ;  another  at  Newtowngore  had  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£5  from  the  Earl  of  Leitrim ;  three  at  Carrigallen, 
Carriglass,  and  Corneagh,  had  each  a  graduated  al- 
lowance from  the  London  Hibernian  Society;  and 
one  at  Keevy  had  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and 
£2  10s.  from  subscription. 

CARRIGANASS,  or  Carrioanassio,  an  old 
castle,  now  a  ruin,  on  the  Ouvane  river,  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
was  a  lofty  structure,  with  a  square  court,  and 
flanked  with  four  round  towers.  It  was  held  out, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  by  a  garrison  of  Daniel 
O'Sullivan,  surnamed  Caumb,  or  *  the  crooked;'  but, 
on  Tyrrel's  fleeing  the  country  after  the  reduction 
of  Dunboy,  it  surrendered  to  the  Queen's  forces. 

CARRIGANOURA,  an  old  castle,  2  mHes  west 
of  Mitchellstown,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CARRIGANS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killea, 
barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  and  on  the  road  from 
Londonderry  to  Raphoe,  4^  miles  south-west  of 
Londonderry,  and  about  1  \  north  by  east  of  the  old 
decayed  borough  of  St.  Johnstown.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  235.     Honses  45. 

CARRIGAPHOORY,  a  romantically  situated 
old  castle,  2  miles  west  of  Macroom,  district  of 
Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  crowns  a  high  and 
precipitous  rock  on  the  river  SuUane ;  is  a  lofty 
(Structure ;  and  was  built  by  the  MacCarthys  oif 
Drishane.  **  The  entrance  into  it,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
*'  is  by  an  high  craggy  rock,  of  dangerous  and  slip- 


pery footing,  where  no  more  than  one  person  at  m 
time  can  clunb,  and  he  must  be  very  active  that  will 
trust  entirely  to  his  feet.  This  rock  is  quite  inae- 
cessible  on  every  other  side,  and  hangs  frightfulljr 
over  the  Sallane,  which  runs  foaming  at  the  foot  of 
it  through  a  craggy  channel.  To  the  east  of  the 
castle  is  a  large  stone,  placed  upon  an  high  rock, 
secured  by  wedges  of  other  stones ;  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  a  Druid  altar,  encompassed  with  a  circle 
of  stones  pitched  endways."  Teg  MacCormac  Outj 
retreated  to  Carrigaphookv-castle  after  his  desertion 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Kinsaie ;  and  here  he  addressed 
to  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord-president  of  Munster, 
that  petition  for  pardon,  which  was  followed  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Muskerry.  A 
rocky  stream,  called  the  Foherish,  falls  into  the  Sul- 
lane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and  aflfords 
many  fine  subjects  for  the  pencil. 

CARRIGART,  or  Carrickart,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Mevagh,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 
gal, Ulster.  It  is  the  site  of  the  parish-church,  and 
stands  about  3  miles  north  of  Glen,  on  the  isthmus 
between  Sheephaven  and  Mulroy  bay,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wild  and  desolate  peninsula  of  Rosa- 
guil.  Roads  extend  from  it  to  the  wretched  fishing 
hamlets  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Eraser, 
speaking  of  the  district  around  the  village,  says, 
"  The  shoals  render  the  navigation  of  the  estuaries, 
which  run  far  inland,  dangerous ;  and  the  drifting 
sands  have  covered  several  parts  of  the  narrow  pen- 
insula lying  between  them.  Close  to  Carrigart, 
there  are  vast  accumulations  of  sand.  About  a  mile 
north  of  that  village,  so  late  as  1784,  stood  Ro«- 
penna-house,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Boyne ;  now, 
not  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen — all  is  covered  with 
sand."  Area  of  the  village,  13  acfes.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  317.     Houses  64. 

CARRIGDOWNANE,  or  Carrigdownio,  » 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  5  miles  south-west 
of  Mitchellstown,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1 
mile ;  breadth,  half-a-mile ;  area,  797  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  219 ;  in  1841,  245.  Houses  36.  The  sur* 
face  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Puncheon,  and 
wholly  consists  of  excellent  land. — This  parish  ia 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £90;  glebe,  £13. 
Gross  income,  £102;  nett,  £90  10s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Nathlash,  1  mile  distant,  serves  for  the  Protes- 
tant parishioners.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  227. 

CARRIGEMANNE,  a  mountain  on  the  east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Ballinacor,  about  9  milea 
south-west  of  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  to  upwards  of  1,000  feet  of 
altitude  from  the  side  of  Luggelaw  Lake ;  exhihita 
from  base  to  summit  a  continuous  face  of  naked 
granite;  grins  derision  upon  the  most  hardy  and 
aspiring  attempt  at  georgical  improvement;  and 
forms  a  roost  impressive  representation  of  the  ele« 
menta  of  wildness,  dreariness,  and  desolation  in  land- 
scape. Its  gloomy  and  savi^  aspect  strikingly  cod- 
trasts  with  ue  soft  and  smiling  features  of  tM  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake.     See  Lugoelaw. 

CARRIGGw    Sec  Carrick,  co.  Wexford. 

CARRIGILLIHY,  a  vilUge  in  the  parish  of  M7. 
rosa,  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  CafherT, 
CO.  Cork.  Mnnster.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
166.     Houses  35. 

CARRIOIN.    See  Caroan. 

CARRIGLEAMLEARY.  See  CARBio,cob  Cork. 

CARRIGMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  hunmj  of 
Newcastle,  4A  miles  west  of  Wicklow,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.     Altitude,  1,252  feet 

CARRIGNACONJNY,  a  ruined  M  mtle  in  fhm 
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barony  of  Fermoy,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Black- 
water,  about  5  miles  east-north-east  of  Mallow,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  bleak 
and  hpathy  mountain,  but  is  surrounded  with  wood, 
and  confronted  by  luxuriant  and  sylvan  low  grounds. 
Carrigiiaconny  was  the  estate  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle, 
attorney-general,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  ill  the  time  of  James  II. 

CARRIGNAGUNEEN,  a  mountain  in  the  par- 
ish of  Boystown,  7  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
Blessington,  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.     Altitude,  1,782  feet. 

CARRIGNAMUCK,  a  lofty  wooded  mountain, 
amidst  splendid  scenery,  about  4  miles  south  of  New- 
town-Mount- Kennedy,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.     See  Dunrant. 

CARRIGNASHANOUGH,  a  mountain  If  mile 
west  of  Annamoe,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster. 

CARRIGNAVAR,  or  Dunbulloge,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Barrymore 
section  contains  the  village  of  Carrignavar.  Length, 
(3  miles  ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Cork  barony  sec- 
tion, 250  acres;  of  the  Barrymore  section,  16,263 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,634;  in  1841, 
6,209.  Houses  806.  Pop.  of  the  Cork  barony  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  42;  in  1841,  61.  Houses  10.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  BarrynM>re  section,  in 
1841,  5.029.  Houses  773.  The  townlands  of  East 
Ballyvorisheen,  West  Ballyvorisheen,  Boberard, 
Carricknavar,  North  Dromboy,  South  Dromboy, 
East  Glashaboy,  North  Glashaboy,  South  Glasha- 
boy,  Gortnalahee,  Gorralee,  Island,  Lahavan,  and 
Lyrenamon,  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  from  East  Muskerry  to  Barrymore. 
Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831,  1,949.  The 
one-half  of  the  parochial  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  other  half  consists  of  poor  arable  land;  and 
the  whole  is  drained  south-eastward  by  the  Glan- 
mire  river.  The  village  of  Carrignavar  stands  5 
miles   north  of  Cork.     Area,    12  acres.     Pop.,  in 

ia31,  282;  in  1841,  179.     Houses  23 This   par- 

ivh  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  of  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cork,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition, 
£4(31  lOs.  9d.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £10, 
for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  A  licensed 
^chool-house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  has  an  attendance  of  48.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Templemichael  and  Rathcooney. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  89,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,776;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  35 children; 
nrul  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£10  a-year  from  the  London  Ladies'  Society,  one 
with  £8/rom  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £12 
from  subscription — had  on  their  books  49  boys  and 
43  girls. 

CARRIGOGUNNEL,  or  Carrickaquict,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  barony  of  Pob- 
Meltrien,  3  miles  west-south-west  of  Limerick,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  The  castle  of  Carrigogunnel 
proudly  surmounts  a  vast  precipitous,  isolated  lime- 
stone lock,  in  an  extensive  plain  which  reaches  to 
the  Shannon  ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ro- 
mantic ruins  of  its  class  in  Ireland;  and  it  deeply  in- 
terests H  visiter  at  once  for  the  picturesque  feature 
it  contributes  to  the  landscape,  the  extensive  view 
it  commands  of  the  broad  and  luxuriant  basin  of  the 
Shannon,  and  the  teeming  associations  it  suggests  of 
U>th  history  and  legend.  **  Its  site,"  says  Mrs. 
i!all,   "is  remarkably  commanding;   it  coven  the 
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summit  of  a  huge  rock,  overlooking  the  broad  Shan- 
non, the  *  livel V '  city  of  Limerick,  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  a  richly  cultivated  country,— filling  the 
mind  with  vivid  images  of  vast  power  and  strife; 
while  the  deep  dark  woods  of  Cratloe  in  the  distance, 
summon  to  memory  legends  of  banded  outlaws,  who 
sheltered  there  during  years  of  turbulent  foray  on 
the  one  hand,  and  melancholy  mismanagement  or  op- 
pression on  the  other.  *  *  The  castle  must  have 
been  of  amazing  strength ;  and  the  outworks  evi- 
dently extended  a  long  way  down  the  adjacent  slope, 
for  some  traces  of  the  old  walls  may  still  be  discov- 
ered." Either  this  fortalice,  or  some  other  strength 
at  the  village,  possibly  the  germ  of  the  present  pile, 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  castle,  in  its  proper  character,  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  O'Briens,  kings  of  Munster,  and 
was  for  some  time  their  residence.  '*  About  the 
year  1537,  Cox  informs  us  that,  through  stipulation 
and  treachery,  Carrigogunnel  was  lost  and  won  more 
than  once  by  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  those  sent  to  reduce  that  turbulent  chieftain 
and  the  country  to  tranquillity.  At  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  it  was  garri- 
soned by  \50  men,  adherents  of  James  II.,  but  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  to  Major-General  Scra- 
venmore;  'the  leaving  these  detachments  in  such 
places,'  remarks  Story,  '  being  very  unaccountable, 
since  they  had  a  mind  to  defend  them  no  better.' 
The  castle  was  considered  so  tenable  a  position, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  it,  and  it 
was  accordingly  blown  up,  together  with  Castle- 
Connell ;  Dean  Story  receiving  no  less  a  sum  than 
£160  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder  to  ruin  these  for- 
tresses. The  violent  eflTect  of  the  explosion  b  still 
evident  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  CarrigogunneL 
Massive  fragments  of  the  walls  and  towers  lie  scat- 
tered around  in  a  confusion  not  unpicturesque  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  trace  the  original 
plan."     [Croker*s  Researches.] 

CARRIGPARSON,  or  Willestown,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. It  lies  4^  miles  south-east  of  Limerick,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Tipperary ;  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  good  land.  Length  and  breadth,  each  I 
mile;  area,  1,449  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487;  in 
lail,  568.  Houses  75.  The  chief  part  of  the  par- 
ish, containing,  in  1831,  a  population  of  466,  formerly 

belonged  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Cahxrconubh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
Tithe  composition,  £96  15s.  4^d. ;  glebe,  £8.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
500  to  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Cihirelly. 
In  1834,  the  ProtesUnto  amounted  to  2,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  500;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  90  boys  and  10  girlt. 

CARRIGROHANBEQ,  or  Kilgrohanbsg,  a 
oarish  in  the  barony  of  EiMt  Muskerry,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  I ;  area,  2,061 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  650 ;  in  1841, 641.  Houses  101. 
The  townlands  of  Coolatjm valley,  Coolatubrid,  Cool- 
aduff,  Carrigrohanbeg,  and  Lackenshoneen,  were 
transferred  bv  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  from 
Barretts  to  ^t  Muskerry.  Pop.  of  these  town- 
lands,  in  1831,  480.  The  surfiM-e  is  carpeted  with  m 
light  gravelly  soil ;  and  extends  along  toe  left  bank 
of  the  river  Lee,  at  the  mean  distance  of  3^  miles 

west  of  Cork This  parish  u  a  rectory,  and  a  aepa- 

rate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  compo- 
sition and  gross  income,  £160  fa. ;  nett,  £130  Ms. 
Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  has  been  in 
ruins  from  time  immemorial;  and  the  incumbent's 
dwelliog-hottse  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
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fhip.     Al tendance   11.     In   1834,   the   Protestants 
Hinountod  to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  660. 

CARRIGROHANE,  or  Kilcrohanmore,  a 
parish  in  the  baronies  of  Cork  and  East  Muskerry, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  on  the  river  Lee,  3  miles 
\ve»t  by  south  of  Cork,  and  contains  in  its  Mus- 
kcrry  section  the  town  of  Ballincollio  :  which 
t^ee.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  1  ^  ;  area,  2,658 
acres, — of  which  1,605  acres  are  in  the  barony  of 
Cork  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.152;  in  1841,  2,279. 
Houses  307.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  in 
1 83 1 ,  600 ;  in  1 84 1 ,  756.  Houses  1 1 9.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1841,236. 
Houses  34.  The  districts  of  Balliucollig,  Coolroe, 
Great  Island,  and  Ordnance  Ground,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Barretts,  and  were  transferred  to  East 
Muskerry  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  Pop. 
of  these  di>>tricts,  in  1831,  1,321.  The  Lee,  while 
in  contact  with  the  parish,  possesses  much  gentle 
beauty,  and  some  features  of  romance ;  receives,  on 
its  left  bank,  the  southern  Awbeg  through  a  pic- 
turesque and  richly- wooded  glen  ;  and  occasionally 
produces,  in  some  deep  pools,  a  species  of  fresh- 
water mussels  containing  pearls,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  good  water.  The 
land  of  the  parish  is  prevailingly  good,  and  com- 
paratively  well  cultivated.  At  B^IincoUig  is  the 
ruin  of  a  considerable  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
Barretts,  and  was  garrisoned  in  the  wars  both  of 
Cromwell  and  of  James  II. ;  and  1^  mile  farther 
down  the  Lee,  and  confronting  the  seats  of  Mount- 
Duncombe,  Kiteborough,  and  Lee- View,  is  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  Carrigrohanc-castle,  perched  on  a 
precipitous  rock  which  overhangs  the  river.  This 
pile  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  IVIac- 
Carthys ;  it  suffered  considerable  dilapidation  during 
the  troubles  of  1641  ;  and«lt  was  soon  afterwards 
repaired,  and  became  the  fastness  of  a  notorious  rap- 
paree,  called  Captain  Cape,  and  of  a  gang  of  desper- 
ate associated  bandits,  who  waylaid  travellers,  and 
savagely  plundered  the  surrounding  country.  It 
contains  gloomy  apartments  and  vaulted  dungeons, 
enclosed  by  massive  walls ;  and  consists  of  two  piles 
of  different  age,  altitude,  bulk,  and  architecture, — 
the  larger  and  older  of  which  is  oblong,  three- 
storied,  and  roofless.  A  remarkably  fine  sycamore 
tree  long  reared  its  majestic  form  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  castle,  but  was  cut  down  soon  after 
1801.  A  cave  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  ruin  stands  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  to 
communicate  with  the  great  caverns  of  Ovens,  4 
miles  distant ;  and  a  deep  pool,  called  Hell's-Hole, 
overhung  by  lofty  limestone  cliffs,  and  situated  at 
a  sudden  bend  of  the  river  above  the  site  of  the 
castle,  is  absurdly  imagined  to  be  haunted  by  a 
monstrous  biped,  having  a  mane  like  a  horse,  and 
a  body  like  an  eel,  **  In  this  neighbourhood^"  says 
]Mr.  Croker,  '*  a  curious  fragment,  now  in  my  pos- 
session,  was  dug  up :  it  is  a  grotesque  carving 
minutely  executed  on  bone,  (supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  a  human  skull,)  representing  a  dragon  stir- 
ring with  a  pole  an  emaciated  human  figure  or 
corpse ;  and  between  them  is  a  label  bearmg  the 
legend,  *  Mittet  inalos  in  caminu  ignis.'  To  assign 
correctly  the  object  or  use  of  this  piece  of  monkish 
labour,  is  now  a  matter  of  impossibility,  although  it 
may  once  have  attained  extensive  celebrity." — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £330 ;  glebe.  £36.  The  rectories  of  Car- 
rigrohane,  andCurricuppane,  and  the  vicarage  of  Cor- 
bally,  contititute  the  benefice  of  Carrigrohane  ;  and, 
jointly  with  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Kinneigh,  they 
constitute  also  the  corps  of  the  precentorship  of  St. 
Fiiibarr's  cathedral,  Cork.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,961. 
Gross  income,  X682  16s.  8d.,  besides  £225  IDs.  from 


Kinneigh  ;  nett,  £570  28.  lOd.,  besides  £214  4s.  6d. 
from  Kinneigh.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75,  and  the  surplice  fees ;  and  another, 
who  performs  the  occasional  duties  in  part  of  the 
union,  has  £30.  The  church  was  built  about  the 
year  1628.  Sittings  70;  attendance  32.  There  i» 
a  military  chapel,  available  for  the  parishioners  in 
Curricuppane.  The  Carrigrohane  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1 ,400 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kilnaglory.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  also  in  Curricuppane.  In  1834,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  consisted  of  163  Churchmen,  and 
1,964  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  those  of  the  union,  of 
220  Churchmen,  1 1  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,974 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  defrayed  by  the  rector,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  80 ;  and  5  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
— the  only  ones  in  the  union  except  one  in  Curri- 
cuppane,— and  one  of  them  an  infant  school,  one 
aided  with  £6  a-year  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and  about  £26 
from  subscription — had  on  their  books  153  boys  and 
113  girls. 

CARRIGTOHILL,  a  parish  containing  a  vilhige 
of  the  same  name  in  the  barony  of  Barrymorc,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  4jt; 
area,  10,319  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,666;  in  1841, 
3,976.  Houses  626.  The  limits  include  part  of 
Foaty  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  and  a  portion  of 
the  northern  sea-board  of  the  Harbour  lying  opposite 
that  ishuid  and  Great  Island.  The  surface  comprises 
971  acres  of  mountain,  but  elsewhere  consists  wholly 
of  arable  and  pasture  land  ;  and  is  all  drained  south- 
ward by  brief  water-courses  to  Cork  Harbour.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Waterford  traverses  it  in  m  line 
parallel  to  the  shore.  The  narrow  marine  inlet 
which  divides  the  main  body  of  the  parish  from  the 
islands  presents,  at  low  \vater,  an  expanse  of  deep 
silt,  and  has  then  a  repulsive  appearance ;  and,  at 
flood-tide,  it  sweeps  up  beneath  a  bridge  of  4  arches 
at  the  village,  and  overspreading  a  large  tract  of  low 

ground,  fertilizes  it  into  a  rich  marshy  meadow  which 
as  long  been  noted  for  fattening  horses.  The  prin- 
cipal mansions  are  Anngrove  and  Foatt:  whick 
see.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  village,  the  old 
square  lofty  edifice  of  Burry's-court,  the  residence 
of  E.  Coppmger,  Esq^.,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape.  Spnnghill,  Johnstown,  and  other 
seats  and  viUas,  also  adorn  the  parish  and  its  yidnity. 
On  the  farm  of  Garranes  are  some  curious  subter- 
ranean  chambers  which  have  of  late  years  consider- 
ably engaged  the  attention  of  antiquanes.  Mr.  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  and  Mr.  R.  O'Callaghan  Newenham^ 
who  visited  them  in  1829,  found  the  principal  ones 
situated  within  a  circular  intrenchment  of  120  feet 
in  diameter,  of  the  kind  which  are  popularly,  but  per- 
haps  erroneously,  regarded  as  Danish  forts.  On  its 
south  side  was  a  circular  pit,  about  7  feet  in  depth 
and  5|  in  diameter ;  and  from  this  two  orifices,  re- 
sembling  the  entrances  to  fox-earths,  and  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  through  them, 
descended  at  an  angle  of  about  20^,  and  led  to  a 
series  of  chambers  of  a  depressed  bee-hive-like  shape, 
excavated  from  a  soil  of  stiff  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
unstrengthened  by  any  masonry,  communicating  se- 
rially by  means  of  connecting  orifices  or  passage- 
holes,  and  measuring  not  less  than  7  and  not  more 
than  8  feet  in  diameter.  Four  chambers  were  en- 
tered ;  and  more  seemed  to  exist,  but  could  not,  at 
the  time,  be  reached.  On  the  farm  of  Garranes  are 
5  circular  intrenchments, — near  one  of  which,  on 
the  face  of  a  hill,  a  tunnel  seems  formerly  to  have 
existed,  and  to  have  communicated  with  the  aub- 
terranean  chambers ;  and  within  a  drde  of  5  milea 
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round  the  farm  are  no  fewer  than  14  existing  circular 
iutrerjrhments.  Mr.  Croker.  after  stating  the  popu- 
lar traditions  which  prevail  respecting  these  anti- 
quities, says:  **  To  me  it  appears  probable  that  these 
works  were  thrown  up  by  the  native  Irish  around 
their  little  wigwam  settlements,  as  a  defence  against 
any  sudden  att^ick  from  an  enemy  or  from  wolve^, 
and  that  subterranean  chambers  or  cellars  were 
formed  for  granaries,  or  as  secure  depositaries  in 
time  of  danger  for  their  rude  property ;"  and  he 
adds  in  a  note,  **  This  conjecture  is  supported  by 
the  following  passage  in  Tacitus,  *  Solent  et  sub- 
terraneos  specus  aperirc,  eosque  multo  insuper  fimo 
onerant,  sufTugium  hiemi,  ct  receptaculum  frugi- 
bus,  quia  rigorem  frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molli- 
unt ;  ct  si  quando  ho^ti8  advenit,  apcrta  populatur, 
ahdita  autem  et  defossa,  aut  ignorantur  aut  eo  ipso 
fallunt,  quod  quiprenda  sunt.'"  The  superstitious 
peasantry  regard  the  works  as  the  abodes  of  *  she- 
oges, '  *  good  people,'  or  fairies,  and  believe  that  some 
ralamity  will  fall  on  any  man  who  interferes  with 
them  :  hence  the  state  of  high  conservation  in  which 
the  works  exist.  Mr.  Newenham,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Croker,  subsequent  in  date  to  the  period  of  their 
joint  visit  to  Garranes,  says:  "1  have  been  explor- 
ing underground  chambers  by  the  dozen,  and  find 
them,  to  my  surprise,  much  more  frequent  thaii  even 
we  had  imagined.  My  first  dive  was  into  one  set  on 
the  lands  of  Ballyhendon,  within  two  miles  of  Fer- 
moy,  precisely  similar  in  formation  to  those  we  ex- 
amined near  Carrigtohill.  On  coming  out,  I  gave 
my  guide  a  couple  of  shillings,  which  so  pleased  his 
numerous  friends  that  they  flocked  round  me,  each 
offering  to  lead  me  to  others ;  so  that  you  would 
have  thought  the  whole  country  resembled  a  bee- 
hive.  I  chose  out  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent,  and 
followed  them.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  visited 
five  sets  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  ;  those  on  Mr. 
Joyce's  farm,  as  well  as  a  set  at  Kilcrumpher,  differ 
from  the  others  in  being  built  or  lined  with  stone. 
We  had  candles  and  spades,  so  that  every  comer  was 
explored,  but  no  discovery  nmde,  except  decayed 
bones  and  charcoal." — The  village  of  Carrigtohill 
stands  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Waterford,  3  miles 
west  by  south  of  Middleton,  and  lOi  south  by  east 
of  Rathcormack.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  12,  May 
12,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  19,  and  Nov.  8.     Area.  22  acres. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  5o8;  in   1841,  692.     Houses  119 

Carrigtohill  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  ;  and  has,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  had  incorporated  with  it  the  particle 
or  parish  of  Kilcurfin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£^46  Is.  4d.  ;  glebe,  £22  lOs.  Gross  income, 
.£•307  lis.  4d. ;  nett,  ^^306  14s.  5|d.  Patrons, 
alternately  the  diocesan  and  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Fermoy.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £6[)  4s.  T^d.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house. 
The  vk*ar  is  noti-rcsident,  and  holds  the  benefice  of 
Magourney  in  Cloyne.  The  rectorial  titbes  are 
compounded  for  £690  2s.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
(ieo.  Leckey,  Esq.  of  Middleton.  The  church  is 
very  old  ;  and  contains  a  marble  monument,  of  date 
l('>^,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Cotter.  Sittings 
fX) ;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
2  omciates,  and  an  attendance  of  3,000.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  101  ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,729 ;  and  5  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Smyth  Barry, 
and  two  were  partially  aided  by  subscription — had 
oil  tlirir  hooks  1 1 1  boys  and  68  girls. 

CAKRK^rE,  an  alias  name  of  Carrigafotls : 
which  ocr. 

(:ARKI(;V1STAL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Timplcteiwiy,  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  West,  co. 
Tip()crary,  Munster.     Pop.,  in  1831,  58. 


CARRIKIPPANE.     See  Carrucuppame. 

CARRINACURRA,  an  old  castle  in  the  barony 
of  West  Muskcrry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  crowns 
a  small  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lee, 
nearly  a  mile  below  Inchegeelagh.  It  belonged  to 
the  O'Learys,  who,  though  a  subordinate  clan,  gave 
name  to  the  circumjacent  country  of  Iveleary.  In 
1588,  Dermot  Oge  O'Leary  of  Carrinacurra  was  at- 
tainted for  bein^  concerned  in  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
rebellion;  and,  m  1G4I,  the  castle,  with  the  attached 
estate,  was  again  forfeited  by  Conagher  O'Leary, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Cromwell.  A 
modem  mansion  was  built  contiguous  to  the  ruin,  by 
Mr.  Masters ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  place 
is  now  called  Castle- Masters.  Behind  the  castle, 
and  screening  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Lee, 
rise  a  mass  of  mountains, — the  chief  of  which  are 
Sheehy,  sending  a  soaring  blue  peak  to  the  clouds, — 
Douse,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  huge  in  form  and  bulk,-:- 
Coolnagreenane,  *  the  mountain  unknown  to  the  sun- 
beams,' of  gloomy  and  haggard  aspect, — and  Carriga- 
prehaun,  or  the  Raven's  Rock,  boldly  lifting  its 
rugged  points  on  the  exterior  of  the  basin  of  Lough 
Allua. 

CARRINGUNAGH,  a  district  or  group  of  ham- 
lets  in  the  parish  of  Killanin,  barony  of  Moycullen, 
3^  miles  south-east  of  Oughterard,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,028;  in  1841,  not  spe- 
cially returned.  The  hamlets  and  their  respective 
population,  in  1831,  were,  Keerawn,  249;  Keerawn- 
beg,  116;  Keerawnmore,  132;  Bauraderra,  75; 
Curryglass,  27;  Glanavadda,  77;  Point,  96;  and 
Clynagh,  254. 

CARROLSTOWN,  or  Carolanbtown,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  parish,  in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Meatb, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Kells.  The  statistics  are 
given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CARROWDORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghadee,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Area,  15  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  432.     Houses  91. 

CARROWKEEL,  a  hamlet  on  the  west  coast 
of  Lough  Foyle,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  point  where  the  north  road 
from  Londonderry  forks  into  the  lines  toward  re- 
spectively Moville  and  Malin ;  and  is  4  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Muff,  and  7k  south- south-east  of  Cam. 

CARROWKILL,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Bun- 
ratty,  CO.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  6  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Ennis,  on  the  road  thence  to  Gort. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CARROWMORE,  a  creek  on  the  south  side  of 
Clew  bay,  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Samuel  O'MaUey, 
about  1  mile  from  Looisbourg,  and  less  than  4  miles 
from  Ruana  Point,  the  headland  on  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Clew  bay.  The  circumstances  of 
its  looking  right  seaward,  in  command  of  the  ^emt 
western  fishing  banks,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  thickly 
peopled  seaboard,  render  it  an  important  harbour-site 
for  the  promotion  of  the  western  fisheries ;  yet,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  shallow  water,  a  rocky 
entrance  and  bottom,  and  very  limited  natural  shel- 
ter, it  can  be  useful  chiefly  as  a  fair-weather  harbour 
for  small  crafl.  Under  promise  of  a  grant  of  £Ml 
9s.  lid.  from  the  Fishery  Board,  some  harbour 
works  were  constructed,  in  1828,  by  the  proprietor; 
but  they  were  swept  down  by  the  storms  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  winter. 

CARROWMORE,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kfl- 
common,  baronv  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught  Its 
head  is  within  14  mile  of  a  creek  of  Broadhaven  bey, 
and  its  foot  is  within  3  miles  of  the  head  of  Tulloghaan 
bay.  Its  length  is  about  4  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
half-a-mile  to  nearly  24 ;  and  its  area  2,496  acres,  1 
rood,  12  perches.    Its  bosom  is  variegated  with  3 
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or  4  islets ;  but  its  sbores  and  screens,  wbicfa  consist 
of  congeries  of  \ovr  moorish  hills,  are  for  the  most  { 
part  unattractive.  The  Munhin  rivulet  carries  off: 
the  lake's  superfluent  watertt,  and  blends  with  the 
Avonmore  before  reaching  TuUaghaan  bay.  The 
surface  elevation  of  the  lake  above  sea-level  is  30 
feet  in  summer,  and  33  in  winter. 

CARROWMORE,  a  village  in  the  {Mirish  of  KiU 
mainmore,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Area,  9  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  149.     Houses  31. 

CARROWMURRY,  a  mounUin  on  the  north 
border  of  the  barony  of  Corraii,  8  miles  west  by 
south  of  Collooney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Altitude, 
1  238  feet 

'  CARROWPHUIL,  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
Lough  Carrowmore,  7^  miles  east-south-east  of  Bel- 
mullet,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Al- 
titude, 891  feet. 

CARRUNE,  Carron,  or  Carne,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Burren,  9  miles  north-east  of  Innistymon, 
CO.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south-westward,  7 
miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  3^;  area,  14,460  acres,  2 
roods,  4  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,045;  in  1841, 
1,144.  Houses  184.  The  surface  is  ruggedly  up- 
land, and,  for  the  most  part-,  wildly  pastoral, — ex- 
tremely rocky,  but  all  of  limestone  soil,  and  yielding 
excellent  herbage  for  sheep.  Within  the  limits  are 
the  remains  of  three  old  churches,  the  ruins  of  two 
old  castles,  and  vestiges  of  five  Danish  forts.  The 
principal  residences  are  Columbkill-cottage,  Termon- 
cottage,  and  Rock  view -house ;  and  the  chief  hamlet 
is  Castletown.  A  road  from  Corofin  to  Galway  bay 
traverses  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Nouohaval  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £35 ; 
glebe,  £4.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriate.  The 
Roman  Catholio  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Noughaval.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  90  boys  and  59 
girls. 

CARRYQLASS,  or  Curraolasb,  m  village  in 
the  parish  of  Mogeela,  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  U  mile  west  of  Tallow, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Castle-Lvons.  Area,  36  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  262.     Houses  42. 

CARTON,  the  palatial  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  1  mile  north  of  Maynooth,  Leinster. 
This  noble  seat  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  after  designs  by  Richard  Ca^ls  ;  and 
consists  of  a  very  spacious  central  edifice  and  two 
projecting  pavilions,  the  latter  being  connected  with 
the  former  by  graceful  corridors.  The  pavilions 
present  no  external  embellishment;  and  even  the 
principal  building  has  a  comparatively  plain  exterior. 
An  open  balustrade  surmounts  the  summit ;  and  a 
portico,  having  the  family  arms  in  the  tympanum  of 
Its  pediment,  rises  over  the  entrance.  All  the  chief 
apartments  in  the  interior  are  of  large  dimensions, 
and  gorgeously  adorned ;  and  the  dining-room  mea- 
sures 52  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  24  in 
height,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  superb  room 
of  its  class  in  Ireland.  A  rich  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  a  great  variety  of  masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  enriches  the  apartments. 
A  prospect  tower  and  a  pillar,  soar  up  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  demesne;  and  the  pillar,  besides 
being  a  handsome  object  as  seen  firom  the  mansion, 
possesses  much  interest  from  its  having  been  erected 
to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  a  time  of  great 
popular  distress.  The  demesne  is  of  great  extent, 
gently  undulated,  soft  in  natural  feature,  tranquil 
in  scenic  chAfftcter,  and  rich  in  tasteAil  disposal  and 


sylvan  embellishment.  A  branch  of  the  family  i 
Talbot  of  Malahide  and  Templeoge  potsesied  GarUi 
during  many  generations  preceding  the  mdj  part  i 
the  18th  century.  William  Talbot,  Eao.  ot  Cartoi 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1022;  and  Rtdiard,  bj 
eighth  and  youngest  son,  was  the  welUknown  Dnk 
of  Tyrconnel,  nmister  of  James  IL 

CARY.     See  Caret. 

CARYSFORT,  a  diapelry  in  the  parish  < 
Monkstown,  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  oo.  Dublii 
I#einster.  The  chapel  was  built  at  the  dote  cf  th 
last  century ;  purchased,  in  1812,  by  meant  of  a  sol 
scription  ot  £461  10s.  9id. ;  and  enlarged  iborUy  aft« 
by  a  subscription  of  £276  18f.  SAd.  Sittings  SSi 
Average  nett  income,  £34  2s.  5cl.  Fktroni,  thra 
trustees. 

CARYSFORT,  a  nnral  chapelry  within  the  pei 
petual  curacy  of  Ballinadash,  and  parish  of  Rathdnui 
CO.  Wicklow,  and  dio.  of  Dubliii,  L^nater.  Th 
chapel  was  built  in  1827*  at  the  cost  of  £100,  eon 
tributed  by  the  parishioners.  Sittings  120.  Seenei 
article ;  see  also  Ballinacla8H. 

CARYSFORT,  Macbeddiw,  or  Motckskdo 
a  village,  and  formerly  a  borough,  in  the  parish  c 
Rathdnun,  barony  of  North  BalUnacor,  co.  Widdofi 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aughrii 
rivulet,  4^  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  tfath 
drum.  It  was  made  a  borough  by  duurter  of  < 
Charles  L,  but  seems  never  to  have  ezerciied  m 
corporate  function  except  that  of  sending  menabei 
to  parliament.  The  £15,000  of  compensation  £9 
its  loss  of  franchise  at  the  Legislative  Union,  wa 
awarded  to  John,  Earl  of  Carysfort ;  and  all  tnce  a 
a  corporation  seems  to  have  soon  afterwarda  diMf 
peared.  The  charter  of  incorporation  ffranted  extca 
sive  properties  in  land ;  part  to  be  held  in  firee  bw 
gage ;  part  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  mill 
tary  occupants  of  a  fort  which  was  proposed  to  b 
erected  within  three  years  after  the  grant ;  part  t 
serve  as  an  endowment  to  'preadiing  minisCen 
appointed  by  the  corporation  and  reiMling  in  Hk 
borough ;  and  part  to  be  used  for  the  aapporC  of  1 
free-sdiool  in  the  town.  Another  charter  waa  givai 
in  the  4th  year  of  James  IL  The  corpontioo  eon 
sisted  of  a  sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  a  number  a 
*free  commons.'  The  statute  of  53  Qeerge  ID 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  I 
Ireland  the  portion  of  the  property  whieh  bdongei 
to  the  free-school;  and  a  report  of  1888,  aaya 
"  There  are  now  about  361  acres  of  land  belonsim 
to  Cariesfort  school,  vested  in  the  Commiiaionen  a 
Education.  A  sum  of  about  £500  waa  expended  ei 
the  schoolhouse ;  and  it  appears  from  the  last  n 
turns  from  the  master,  that  there  were  1 10  idiiilar 
attending  the  school."  All  the  other  lands  bestowei 
on  the  borough,  induding  those  which  belopfied  t 
'  preaching  ministers,'  have  been  bopdessly  alies 
ated.  The  village  now  consists  or  a  few  poo 
cabins ;  it  retains  not  a  vestige  of  any  foit  or  mill 
tarv  establishment;  it  has  no  trade  or  < 
ana  it  stands  amid  a  thinly-peopled  moii 
trict.  Pop.  returned  with  the  parish.— The  1 
of  Probv,  originally  from  Wales,  and  loiig  settled  a 
Elton  Hall  in  Huntingdonshire,  take  from  Ctifdbi 
a  noble  title.  Sir  John  Prob^  was  cfeated  Bwqi 
Carysfort  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1752 ;  and  bis  onl 
son,  the  second  Baron,  was  created  a  British  near,  li 
the  title  of  Baron  Carysfort  of  Normancross,  in  ITSJ 
and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  oif  Qunri 
fort  in  1789. 

CARYSVILLE,  an  old  castle  on  the  sootk  bmd 
of  the  Blarkwater,  3^  miles  east  of  Ferasoy,  tt 
Cork,  Munster.     It  was  originally  called  '. 
patrick,  but  was  remodelled  into  a  modem  1 
by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Carey,  and,  in 
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rhanged  its  name.  The  castle  was  built  by  the 
Condons ;  and,  in  1042,  David,  Earl  of  Barrymare— 
after  encountering  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  in 
view  of  the  Irish  army,  who  were  drawn  oat  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  but  durst  not  move  to  ita 
relief— took  it,  made  all  its  garrison  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  pat  them  to  death.  Tbe  site  of  tke 
house  is  a  rising  ground ;  around  this  are  gardens, 
plantations,  and  a  good  park  ;  and  over  it  is  a  terrace 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  several  other  old 
domestic  fortalices,  and  of  the  vale  of  the  Black- 
wat€r  up  to  Fermoy. 

CASHCARRIGAN,  or  Kbshcareioan,  a  vil- 
la;;e  in  the  parish  of  Kiltabrid,  barony  aad  county  of 
Leitritn,  Connaught.  It  stands  6  miles  nortb-east 
of  Car rick-on- Shannon,  on  the  road  thence  to  the 
CO.  Leitrim  village  of  Ballinamore.  Immediately 
northeast  of  it  is  a  chain  of  small  lakes ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  the  mansions  of  Driney,  Laheen,  and 
Letterfian.  The  village  itself  is  a  poor,  squalid 
place.  Area,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  d4 ;  in  1841, 
132.     Hou<«eH  20. 

CASHEEN,  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  Mojrcullen, 
CO.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  of  Garomna,  8|  miles  due  north  of 
the  most  we^iterly  point  of  the  Arran  Islands ;  and 
in  completely  covered  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half- 
a.mile,  by  the  islands  of  LettermnlUn  and  Fomis. 
It  has  excellent  shelter,  is  easy  of  access,  possesses 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  great  ships,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  tbe  revenue  cruisers. 

CASHEEN(The),  a  river  of  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Feale,  the  Gale, 
and  the  Brick,  at  a  point  2^  miles  north-north-east  of 
Lixnaw  ;  and  runs  $|  miles  northward,  between  the 
baronies  of  Iraghticonnor  and  Clanmaurice,  to  the 
Shannon,  at  a  point  9|  miles  east  by  north  of  Kerry 
Head.  It  might  be  navigable  for  large  craft  Mrere  it 
not  for  a  bar  across  its  entrance ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  bar,  it  is  frequented  by  no  larger  craft 
than  sloops. 

CASHEEN,  a  great  bog  district  within  the  basin 
of  the  above  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  north- 
em  division  of  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  Shannon  ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
by  the  argillaceous  uplands  of  the  county ;  and,  on 
the  wcAt,  by  the  ocean.  Its  area  in  morass  is  31,514 
English  acres.  Though  much  diversified  in  surface, 
it  is  prevailingly  low  when  compared  with  the  gen- 
erally mountainous  character  ot  the  other  districts 
of  the  county.  Its  western  and  lowest  section  is  a 
hollow,  undulated  basin  of  limestone, about  4  miles  in 
mean  breadth,  and  extending  from  Lbtowel  on  the 
Feale  and  Bedford  on  the  G&le,  across  the  Casheen 
ba^in,  to  the  sea  at  Ballyheigue  bay.  The  other 
sections  are  separated  from  this  and  from  one  another 
by  ridges  of  upland,  and  variously  featured  pendicles 
of  territory ;  they  lie  to  the  east,  and  considerably 
hii^her ;  and  they  occupy  flats  and  hollows  among 
the  arpllaceous  uplands,  where  no  indication  exists 
of  the  presence  of  limestone.  One  remarkable  chain, 
little  more  than  100  feet  high  in  surface,  but  very 
deep  in  morass,  may  be  perceived  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hill  of  Knockanore,  running  over  to  and  up  tbe 
(iale  river,  and  thence  by  a  hollow  vale  over  to  the 
Feale,  between  Riversdaleand  Ballinruddery ;  another 
parcel,  higher  and  shallower,  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Kerry  and  Limerick  between  Glin  and  the  Gale  river; 
and  a  few  more  are  found  in  various  hollows  of  the 
urt^illaceous  uplands.  See  Balltmacquin,  Ras- 
CANXEL,  Ballyknrsst,  Balltlonofoed,  Smhsr- 
JLAGH,  &c.  The  chief  section,  bearing,  par  excel- 
Unce,  the  name  of  the  Casheen  Bog,  has  an  area  of 
6,140  \r\ih  or8,33()  English  acres  ;  and,  as  it  existed 
in  1814,  wa»  distinguished,  in  Irub  meMurement, 


into  tke  following  parts  :~l,l]5  acres  of  deep  red 
boff  between  A^habeg  and  Aghamore  ;  1,543  of  deep 
red  bog,  extendmg  from  Aghabeg  across  the  Brick 
to  the  Casheen;  717  of  deep  red  bog,  beyond  the 
Gale  aad  aroond  Dromologhl ;  460  of  deep  red  bog, 
in  two  sections,  around  Kilteen ;  266  of  bog  and 
flooded  marsh  along  the  north  side  of  Croompaan  ; 
509  of  fen,  mostly  embanked,  along  the  west  side 
of  Cash;  302  of  fen,  partly  embanked,  and  op- 
posite the  former;  and  234  of  fen,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gale.  The  fens  are  from  15  to  20  feet  deep ; 
they  are  partlv  covered  with  alluvium ;  they  lie 
oonsiderabiy  below  tbe  level  of  low- water  mark ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  an  arm  of  the  Shannon's  estuary.  The  bog  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gale  has  an  altitude  of  about 
40  feet,  and  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  Yarioos  boat 
creeks  and  canal  cuts  were  long  ago  excavated,  wiUi 
the  view  of  carrying  op  manures,  and  obtaining 
access  to  turbaries.  Estimated  cost  of  reclaiming 
the  area  of  8,336  English  acres,  £9,185  19s.  4d. 

CASHEL,  a  village  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Corran,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  also 
called  Cashel-Irra  and  West  Cashel ;  and  stands  6 
miles  south  of  Sligo,  between  the  rivers  Undon  and 
Owenmore.  Archdall  and  the  slaves  who  copy  him 
represent  this  place  as  the  seat  of  a  very  early  bish- 
opric "  St  Bronan  or  Bronios,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,"  says  the  sapient  annalist,  "  was  bishop  of 
Culiorra  or  Cashel-irra,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  Jan., 
A.D.  511.  St.  Biteus,  the  son  of  Assicus,  another 
disciple  of  the  saint's,  was  also  bishop  here."  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

CASHEL,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Ballina- 
binch,  CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  overlooks  the 
head  of  Birterbuy  bay,  and  is  situated  2^  miles 
south-east  of  BaUinahinch  Lough. 

CASHEL,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Ratbcline,  4^  miles  south  of  Lanesborough, 
CO.  Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  5^ 
miles;  breadth,  4| ;  area,  22,150  acres,  2  roods,  20 
perches,— of  which  6,290  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches, 
are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  147  acres,  34  perches,  are  in 
small  bikes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.087;  in  l&ll,  5,559. 
Houses  929.  The  surfice  extends  between  an  ex- 
panse of  morass  on  the  east,  and  Lough  Ree  on 
the  west ;  it  includes  a  portion  of  the  morass,  and 
partakes  all  the  luxuriousness  of  the  immediate  mar- 
gin of  the  bike,  yet  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
a  light  and  second-rate  description  of  arable  land. 
The  principal  small  lakes  are  Shawn  and  Derryma- 
car  in  the  interior,  and  Derry  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  Ijring,  as  to  surfiuie-elevation,  127  feet 
above  ses-leveL  The  islands  belonging  to  Cashel 
in  Lough  Ree  are  Chorinch,  Muckinisb,  Priests'- 
Island,  Inchcleraun,  Saints'.  Island,  and  the  group 
called  the  Black  Islands,  and  consisting  prinapally 
of  Horse,  Sand,  King's,  Lon^,  and  Nut  Islands. 
Some  of  these  islands  contain  interesting  ruins,  and 
will  be  separately  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  place. 
The  mansions  are  Castle-lodge  and  Newpark-bouse, 
— the  latter  tbe  seat  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Caltragb,  New- Row,  Newtown,  Ckr- 
rowbeg,  Luggaun,  Upper  Drunmee,  and  Derryname- 
haun.  The  roads  from  Lanesborough  to  Ballyroa- 
hon  and  Athlone  pass  through  the  interior. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £221 
10s.  9d. ;  glebe,  ^£34.  Gross  income,  £255  10a.  9d. ; 
nett,  £227  10s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £443  Is.  6d. ; 
and  they  are  impropriate,  and  are  leased  to  Messrs. 
R.  and  R.  C.  Armstrong.  The  church  was  built 
in  1816,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2fd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  Vvn%  Fruits,     attingi  100;  a- 
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tendance  35.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  at  two  services  of  respectively  566  and 
849.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  133, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,990;  and  7  hedg:c- 
schoob  had  on  their  books  220  boys  and  154  girls. 
In  1840,  male  and  female  schools  at  Carrabeg  were 
aided  with  respectively  £14  and  £10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  had  on  their  books  145  boys  and 
103  girls. 

CASHEL, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  borough,  an  episcopal 
city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  south, 
em  province  of  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  co.  Tipperary,  Munstcr.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of  Athy  and 
Fermov,  3^  miles  north-east  of  Golden,  8  north-west 
of  Fethard,  8J  north  of  Cahir,  10  south  by  west  of 
Thurles,  47  nof  th-north-east  of  Cork,  and  79  south- 
west by  south  of  Dublin. 

Parishes.'} — The  parochial  distribution  of  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  borough  limits,  or  of  the 
territory  associated  with  the  city's  site,  appears  to 
be  considerably  confused. — Other  authorities  than 
the  most  recent  concur  in  the  statement  of  Carlisle, 
that  Cashel  is  "  a  rectory  entire,  united,  at  a  period 
long  prior  to  any  existing  record,  to  the  rectory  entire 
of  Ballyclerahan,  and  the  vicarages  of  Coleman,  being 
the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Cashel,  which  is  valued 
in  the  King's  books  at  £12  Irish  money:  the  church 
in  Cashel,  dedicated  to  St.  John." — The  Census  of 
1831  comprehends  the  whole  under  the  name  of  St. 
Patrick's  Rock ;  and  distributes  the  inhabitants  into 
those  of  respectively  the  rural  districts,  the  city  of 
Cashel,  and  the  hamlet  of  Lowesgrean.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  of  the  rural  districts,  5,549 ;  of  the  city,  6,971 ; 
of  Lowesgrean,  62 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  12.582. 
— The  Municipal  Reports,  though  they  do  not  speci- 
fically name  parochial  distribution,  state  the  popula- 
tion of  "the  city,"  in  1831,  at  6,971,  and  that  of 
**  Cashel,  including  the  liberties  and  commons,"  at 
near  12,000 Both  the  Reports  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and  tho?e  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  treat  St  John's,  or 
St  John  Baptist's,  Ballyclerahan,  Coleman,  and  St. 
Patrick's  Rock,  as  distinct  parishes ;  and  the  latter 
state  their  aggregate  population,  in  1831,  at  12,783. 
— The  Census  of  1841  also  exhibits  Ballyclerahan, 
Coleman,  St.  Patrick's  Rock,  and  St.  John  Baptist's, 
as  distinct  parishes  ;  and  shows  the  municipal  boun- 
daries of  the  city  of  Cashel  to  include  parts  of  the 
two  latter  parishes  and  an  uninhabited  portion  of  the 

parish  of  Horeabbey St.  Patrick's  Rock  and  St. 

John  Baptist's  are  mutually  contiguous,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  Ballyclerahan  and  Coleman — which  adjoin 
each  other — by  the  intervention  of  Mora  and  TuUa- 
maine. — St.  Patrick's  Rock  is  partly  appropriate  and 
partly  impropriate ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  stipend 
being  reserved  from  the  impropriate  tithes,  it  is 
temporarily  united  to  the  other  three  parishes.  It 
contains,  within  its  rural  districts,  scarcely  an  object 
of  interest,  except  two  mansions,  and  three  old 
castles ;  and  it  consists  of  a  detached  district  lying 
eastward  of  St  John  Baptist's,  and  a  main  body, 
extending  slenderly  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
expanding  broadly  to  the  north.  Length  of  the 
main  body,  southward,  7  miles ;  breadth,  from  \  to 
3 J.  Area  of  the  whole,  10,561  acres,  3  roods,  9 
perches;  of  the  detached  district,  1,231  acres,  1 
rood,  32  perches.  Pop.,  in  IMl,  4,094;  in  1841, 
4.357.  Houses  868.  Pop.  of  its  rural  districts, 
in  1841,  3,103.  Houses  478— St.  John  Baptist's  is 
a  rectory ;  consists  of  a  main  body  and  a  detached 
district ;  extends  southward  from  the  main  part  of 


the  dty;  and  contains  within  'tis  rural  portio 
scarcely  one  feature  of  peculiar  interest.  Leng- 
of  the  main  body,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2 
Area  of  the  whole,  4,675  acres,  1  rood,  23  percfaei 
of  the  detached  district,  205  acres,  9  perches.  Pof 
in  1831,  6,960;  in  1841,  6,891.  Houses  1,05 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,109.  Boast 
172.  Tithe  composition,  £341  5s.  lOd.— The  re 
tories  of  St.  John's,  Baxltclebahan,  and  Cou 
MAN  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  < 
St.  John's,  and  corps  of  the  deanery  of  the  eath< 
dral  church  of  Cashel.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,069.  Groi 
income,  £556  5s.  lOd.,  besides  £36  9s.  8d.  hot 
deanery  lands ;  nett,  £517  Os.  Id.,  besides  £28  13i 
2d.  from  deanery  lands.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Th 
incumbent  holds  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Tire 
bnne  in  Elphin  cathedral.  A  curate  has  a  stj 
pend  of  £138  9s.  2}d.  for  curatial  duties,  and  £4 
10s.  9jd.  for  serving  preaching  turns  in  the  cathc 
dral.  "rhe  remotest  part  of  the  union — indudiii 
the  parish  of  St.  Patrick's  Rock — is  9  English  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  church  of  th 
union  is  liie  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  will  b 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Sittings  660 
attendance  SOa  St.  John's  and  St.  Patrick's  Reel 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  are  attended  by  respectiTel; 
upwards  of  5,000  and  about  1,200 ;  and,  in  the  Rg 
man  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutuall; 
united.  A  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting 
house  has  an  attendance  of  between  150  and  SCNQ 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Ballyderahan 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  St.  John's  amounted  t 
493,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,823;  the  Pro 
testants  of  St  Patrick's  Rock  to  47,  and  the  Romai 
Catholics  to  4,900 ;  the  Protestants  of  all  the  fou 
parishes  to  544,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,906 
In  the  same  year,  14  daily  schools  in  St.  John's  hm 
on  their  books  606  boys  and  561  girls ;  4  dail^  school 
in  St.  Patrick's  Rock  had  65  boys  and  55  girls ;  ani 
20  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  743  boys  and  63( 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  in  St.  John's  was  paro 
chial,  and  received  £21  a-year  from  the  bishop,  £1< 
Irish  from  the  dean,  and  some  advantages  from  tlM 
chapter ;  one  was  taught  Inr  nuns  of  the  Presentatioi 
order,  and  received  £32  from  the  National  Board 
and  £60  from  the  parish  priest ;  and  one  was  a  schoo 
conducted  by  three  teachers,  and  received  £25  froo 
the  National  Board,  and  about  £20  from  contribu 
tions  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Environs  and  Site  ef  the  Ci^y.]— The  comitr 
around  Cashel  is  an  extensive,  slightly  diTersified 
and  georgically  rich  plain,— the  broad,  flattened,  for 
tile,  far-screened  valley  of  the  Suir, — ^that  strean 
passing  at  the  distance  of  2^  miles  on  the  west,  am 
traversing  grounds  whose  soft  beauty  and  teemin| 
luxuriance  have  won  for  them  the  appelUtion  of  tlM 
Garden  of  Ireland.  Comparatively  few  Dumsions  oi 
large  demesnes  adorn  the  city's  environs ;  but  viUaa 
embowering  shrubberies,  and  numerous  gardens,  an 
thickly  sprinkled,  and  appear  like  gems  on  the  gen 
eral  basis  of  gold  and  emerald.  The  far-famed  Rodi 
of  Cashel — which  we  shall  afterwards  particularlj 
notice — shoots  up,  from  the  northern  edge  of  tiu 
town,  and  arrests  the  eye  from  almost  eyerjr  tpot  o 
ground  over  a  great  extent  of  circumjacent  coontnr. 
but  the  town  itself  lies  so  flatly  prostrate  at  thi 
rock's  base,  and  on  a  low  part  of  the  prevailing  level 
as  nowhere  to  be  seen  from  any  of  the  great  thorou^ 
fares  till  it  is  al)out  to  be  entered.  Two  conjmn 
swells,  called  Summer  and  Gallow  Hills,  dosel; 
flank  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  and  the  verdan 
sloping  hill  of  Killough  rises  farther  to  the  east,— 
sends  off  rocky  ridges  which,  jointly  with  itself 
shut  up  the  eastward  view  from  Cashel  Rodi,- 
forms  a  striking  and  delightful  feature  In  tiw  i 
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of  the  great  champaign  country, — and  commands  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  much  power,  great  brilliance, 
and  very  considerable  extent.  *'  If  the  day  is  favour- 
able for  dii^tant  prospects,  the  eye,  overlooking  all 
the  petty  and  arbitrary  divisions  of  counties  and  pro- 
vincL's,  is  bounded  only  by  the  surrounding  high- 
lands which  blend  with  the  distant  horizon.  East- 
ward, the  detached  and  very  remarkable  mountain 
of  Slievenaman  stretches  across,  and  prevents  the 
I've  ranging  down  the  valley  of  the  Suir;  and  the 
low  and"  softly  rounded  hills  of  Kilkenny,  sweeping 
from  Killenaule  to  Freshford,  and  thence  to  Dur- 
row.  seem  to  prolong  and  display  the  distant  per- 
spective. Northward,  the  high  range  of  hills,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  running 
from  Tiillamore  to  Roscrea, — and  nearer  the  Devil's 
Bit  ranpe  of  hills,  blending  with  the  Keeper  moun- 
tain>,  take  up  the  boundary-line  from  Roscrea  to 
Limerick,  lapping  over  the  Clare  highlands  beyond 
the  Upper  Shannon.  Westward,  the  hills  which 
issue  from  the  Lower  Shannon  at  Shanagolden,  and 
run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course  across  the 
country  to  Charleville ;  from  whence  spring,  in  a 
t-outherly  direction,  the  Castle-Oliver  mountains, 
connecting  with  the  nearer  and  more  lofty  Galtees, 
by  far  the  finest  of  our  inland  mountain  ranges. 
Due  south,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  the  unaided 
eye,  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  Monavoilagh  and 
knorkineledown  mountains,  which  run  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  Carrick-on-Suir  to  Kilworth." 
[Fraser's  Guide.]  The  vast  tracts  of  country  which 
are  enclosed  by  this  grand  and  far-away  cordon  of 
heights,  are  strictly  champaign,  and  but  slenderly 
variegated  by  swell  or  hillock ;  and,  while  aggre- 
gately various  in  soil  and  poor  in  cultivation,  they 
acquire  superior  wealth  of  both  substance  and  dress 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cashel.  Mr.  Holmes, 
describing  his  approach  to  the  city  from  the  east,  says, 
'*  Wc  soon  arrived  at  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  surrounding  country.  Here  we  got  the  first 
glimpses  of  Cashel, — an  object  so  wonderfully  striking, 
that  we  involuntarily  stopped  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration ;  then,  slowly  descending  the  road  which 
winds  round  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  the  picture  unfolded  itself.  The  first  object 
which  fastens  on  the  attention,  is  the  celebrated  rock, 
crowned  with  its  venerable  cathedral,  which,  like  a 
proud  Italian  citadel,  lifts  its  towers  to  a  majesUo 
height,  and  seems  the  great  protector  of  the  city ; 
but,  alas,  how  fallen  I  how  changed  !  From  thebiwe 
of  the  rock,  the  town  stretches  along  to  the  left. 
Its  new  cathedral,  the  archie piscopal  house  and  gar- 
dens, with  the  suburbs,  form  an  excellent  middle 
distance,  beyond  which  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
tract  of  country  fraught  with  innumerable  beauties : 
the  little  village  and  lordly  demesne,  the  humble  cot- 
tage and  ruined  tower,  the  grove,  lawn,  and  rivu- 
let, all  in  their  turn  court  the  eye,  till  at  length  it 
reposes  on  the  distant  Galtee  mountains,  whose 
clear  ethereal  blue  gives  a  delightful  finish  to  the 
picture." 

Interior  of  the  City.^ — Cashel  appears,  when  just 
about  to  be  entered,  to  possess  many  features  of 
beauty  ;  and,  even  when  examined  in  detail,  exhibits 
daslies  of  prettiness  and  power  which  render  it  de- 
(iileclly  more  attractive  than  many  of  the  other 
second  rate  towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  it  presents  so 
lar^'e  an  uL'ijregate  of  meanness,  poverty,  and  filth, — 
^u(■b  a  blending  of  sumptuous  architecture  with 
sheets  and  lines  of  the  rudest  masonry, — such  a 
iniii^'lenient  of  aristocratic  and  sumptuous  display 
with  plebeian,  pauper,  and  haggard  abasement, — as 
stamp  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger  deep  and  broad 
iritrrlinin^'s  of  pjiin  with  the  general  impression  of 
pleasure.    Both  the  street  alignment  and  the  edific- 


ing  of  the  town  are  very  irregular ;  and  produce  now 
picturesqueness  and  now  confusion.  The  Main- 
street  extends  700  yards  from  east  to  west ;  but  is  nar- 
row at  both  ends,  and  partly  split  into  two  thorough, 
fares  in  the  centre ;  yet,  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  yards,  it  is  well-built,  very  spacious,  and 
urban  in  aspect.  Friar-street  brings  in  the  thorough- 
fare from  Fethard,  passes  the  new  cathedral,  falls 
rectangularly  upon  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Main- 
street,  and  has  a  length  from  south  to  north  of  550 
yards.  John-street  goes  off  at  an  acute  angle  from 
the  south  end  of  Friar-street,  and  runs  200  yards 
north-west  by  northward  of  the  gaol.  A  rather 
spacious  but  quite  irregular  street,  leads  out  the 
great  northern  thoroughfare  from  the  east  end  of  the 
wide  part  of  Main-street,  and  is  prolonged  420  yards 
north-north-eastward  to  the  Charter  school  and  the 
eastern  base  of  Cashel  Rock.  All  the  other  streets 
are  either  short,  narrow,  crooked,  or  otherwise  sub- 
ordinate.  Though  some  other  lines  of  houses  be- 
sides those  in  the  spacious  portion  of  Main-street  are 
good  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  greatly  the  majority 
in  other  districts  have  either  a  hamlet  or  a  squalid 
character.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  town  is  a 
congeries  of  dark,  unpaved,  filthy,  cabin-lined  lanes, 
— often  crazy  and  dilapidated  in  their  rude  masonry, 
and  every  where,  poor,  wan,  and  half-unemployed  in 
their  population, — that  the  city  seems,  in  a  great 
degree,  as  if  scourged  by  some  plague,  and  crumb- 
ling down  to  desolation.  Of  1,135  houses  which 
lined  all  the  streets  and  alleys  in  1836,  only  190  were 
individually  worth  £\0  and  upwardi  a-year,  while 
so  many  as  751  were  thatched  tenements,  and  bv  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  one-story  cottages,  ill-built 
cabins,  or  mere  miserable  huts  and  hovels.  The 
water  works,  constructed  by  Archbishop  Bolton, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  — works 
which  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Collections  of  Tipperary, 
pronounced  truly  noble,  and  such  as  would  neces- 
sarily  perpetuate  the  name  of  their  constructor  to 
unborn  ages  who  should  enjoy  the  advantage, — these 
works  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  their 
under-ground  conduits,  upwards  of  two  miles  in 
length,  are  choked  up  with  rubbish,  the  stream 
which  supplied  them  has  been  diverted  as  water- 
power  to  mills,  and  for  ever  alienated  by  legal  sane- 
tion,  and  public  pumps,  which  were  erected  as  a 
pitiful  succedaneum  for  the  works,  are  maintained 
by  neither  corporation  nor  cttiaens,  but  pauperishly 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  The  whole  town, 
excepting  ^ch  spots  as  are  kept  clean  and  neat  by 
private  enterprise,  is  in  a  condition  of  the  most  de- 
plorable neglect 

The  Rock  of  CiuAe/.]~This  rock  is  a  stupendous 
mass  of  limestone,  completely  isolated,  partly  preci- 
pitous and  almost  mural,  rising  grandly  up  from  the 
bosom  of  a  dead  level,  and  possessing  a  flat  and 
somewhat  extensive  summit, — a  sort  of  miniature 
tableau.  A  large  part  of  its  fine  natural  platform  is 
covered  with  an  assemblage  of  august  ruins, — a  round 
tower,  an  elaborately  ornate  chapel,  a  cathedral,  a 
fortified  palace,  an  abbey,  and  some  minor  structures, 
forming,  from  their  number,  their  variety,  their 
artistic  displays,  their  state  of  conservation,  and  the 
nobleness  of  their  site,  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
group  of  ruins  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
tableau,  surrounding  the  ruins,  and  comprehending 
an  area  of  about  two  acres,  is  an  enclosed  prome- 
nade of  the  richest  sward,  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  cicerone  of  the  buildings,  yet  freely  available  to 
the  public  A  recent  traveller,  well  acquainted  with 
Irish  history  and  anti(^uities,  asserts  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  there  '*  such  a  ma^ificent 
display  of  every  variety  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
round  and  square  towers,  stone-roofii,  crypts  and 
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shrines,  arches,  Saxon,  Roman,  and  Norman,  all  in  ' 
one  common  ruin,  as  the  Rock  of  Ca^hel  displays  to  . 
view."  The  Rock,  too,  is  intimately  associated  in  j 
history  with  the  names  and  achievements  of  a  line  , 
of  native  princes ;  and  figures,  both  in  popular  fancy  j 
and  in  monastic  story,  as  a  place  now,  and  from  a  | 
very  remote  period,  of  extraordinary  sanctity.  A  i 
legend  in  Heating's  History  daringly,  yet  gravely,  ' 
relates  that  a  heavenly  mes^senger  announced  to  the  | 
herdsmen  of  Core,  King  of  Munster,  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  Rock  as  a 
place  to  be  sacredly  associated  with  his  mission; 
that  the  King,  in  consequence,  erected  a  royal  pa- 
lace on  the  spot  now  called  Currick-Phadruig,  or 
Patrick's  Rock ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  monarch's 
receiving  here  the  rent  or  revenue  of  bis  kingdom, 
the  place  came  to  be  called  Cioa-Oil,  corruptedly 
Cashel,  *  the  rent  or  revenue  of  the  rock.*  Not 
long  ago,  all  the  ruins  on  the  Rock  were  abandoned 
to  neglect  and  the  corrosion  of  tlie  elements,  and 
were  accessible  only  by  a  passage  through  nettles 
and  rank  weeds,  and  over  huge  amorphous  masses 
of  fallen  masonry.  But  the  late  Archdeacon  Cotton 
devoted  much  time  and  energy,  and  expended  large 
portions  of  his  private  property,  to  preserve  the 
structures  from  farther  injury,  to  collect  a  vast 
number  of  broken  carved  stones,  to  reunite  their 
fragments  with  such  skill  as  to  restore  manv  of  the 
figures  in  basso  relievo  to  nearly  their  original  perfec- 
tion, and  to  fix  the  rescued  and  recombined  sculp- 
tures so  firmly  and  guardedly  in  their  respective 
places  in  the  various  walls  as  efifectually  to  protect 
them  against  all  future  assaults  of  the  despoliator. 
The  view  from  the  Rock  differs  from  the  extensive 
and  gorgeous  panorama  hung  around  the  hill  of 
Killough,  chiefly  in  having  the  archiepiscopal  demesne 
and  the  city  as  a  foreground,  and  in  being  suddenly 
closed  up  by  the  Killough  heights  on  the  east ;  and 
it  is  thus  briefly  depicted  by  Mr.  IngUs:  "  The  whole 
county  of  Tipperary  is  spread  out  below, — one 
beautifully  variegated  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and 
bounded  by  the  Galtee  and  other  mountain-ranges ; 
while  immediately  below,  the  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  bishop, — their  lawns,  parterres,  bor- 
ders, clumps,  and  shrubberies,  in  all  their  varied 
livery  of  green,  lie  like  a  piece  of  Mosaic  work." 

Buildings  on  the  Bock,'] — The  most  interesting 
ruin  on  the  Rock,  not  alone  for  its  high  antiquity, 
but  for  the  gracefulness  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
high  finish  of  its  workmanship,  is  Cormac's  chapel. 
Its  foundation,  though  generally  ascribed  to  Cormac, 
King  of  Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  very 
probably  belonged  to  another  Cormac  who  flourished 
nearly  two  centuries  later.  The  pile  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choirs,  but  has  neither  transepts  nor  lateral 
aisles;  it  measures  50  feet  by  18  in  the  clear,  and  52 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  roof;  and  its  whole  roof 
is  of  stone,  concentrically  vaulted,  and  ridged  up  to 
an  angle  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Its  entrance  is  by 
a  most  curious  Saxon  doorway,  decorated  with  the 
zigzag  and  bead  ornaments,  very  elegant  in  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  its  soffit,  and  surmounted  by 
an  extremely  rude  sculpture  in  basso  relievo  of  an 
archer  shooting  a  monstrous  animd.  The  stone 
roof  is  groined  with  square  ribs,  springing  from  short 
Saxon  pillars,  with  varied  capitals.  The  choir  or 
east  end  is  a  large  recess,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  a  very  rich  Saxon  arch,  ornamented 
with  grotesque  heads  of  men  and  beasts;  and  within 
this  recess  is  a  second  and  smaller  one,  where  once 
stood  the  altar, — or,  as  some  persons  absurdly  allege, 
the  regal  throne.  The  walls  of  the  choir,  in  both 
the  outer  and  the  inner  recesses,  are  relieved  by 
blank  arches;  and  the  ceiling  exhibits  a  series  of 


grotesque  beads.  The  nave  exhibits  leriet  of  pilv* 
ters,  sustaining  blank  arches,  and  richly  decorsted 
with  various  devices;  but  it  possesses  so  dim  a  lig:bt 
as  very  imperfectly  to  reveal  its  scnlptorial  tre»* 
sures.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  south  side  display 
blank  arches  and  pillars,  with  grotesque  beads ;  and 
they  send  up  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir 
a  square  tower  of  68  feet  in  height.  The  walls  of 
the  north  side  stand  so  dose  to  those  of  tbe  cathe- 
dral that  a  visiter,  on  approaching  the  Saxon  door« 
way  from  the  cathedral's  choir,  perceives  the  cathe- 
dral's southern  wall  to  have  evidently  intersected  a 
part  of  the  chapel's  roof.  Yet,  between  the  two 
piles,  and  in  an  uncovered  space  enclosed  by  walls 
and  towers  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  is  shown  the 
alleged  mausoleum  of  the  chapel's  founder, — a  plain 
and  massive  structure  of  similar  style  and  antiquity 
to  the  chapel  itself;  and  over  the  arch  by  which  it 
is  entered  appears  a  tablet  representing,  in  basso 
relievo,  and  in  very  rude  scnlptariiig,  a  monster  ani- 
mal resembling  a  bull  with  wings. — Near  the  east 
angle  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral  rises  the 
round  tower,  56  feet  in  drcumferenoe,  and  90  feet 
in  height.  It  communicates  with  the  church  by  a 
subterranean  passage;  its  doorway  is  11  or  12  feet 
from  the  ground ;  it  is  divided  into  5  stories,  eacb  of 
which,  from  the  projecting  layer  of  stones,  appears 
to  have  had  its  window;  it  has  four  apertures  at  the 
top ;  and  its  roof  consists  of  jointed  stones  so  ad- 
mirably put  together,  that  it  appears  as  smooth  as 
the  inside  of  a  china  bowl. — The  cathedral  consists 
of  a  choir,  a  nave,  transepts,  and  a  square  tower 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  cruciform  intersection; 
and  it  measures  about  210  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  170  along  the  transepts.  This  Irailding 
presents  a  mixture  of  military  and  ecclesiastiod  ar- 
chitecture, which  adds  to  the  picturesi]|aeness  of  its 
external  appearance ;  and  is  to  be  admired  more  as 
a  grand  and  well-broken  mass  of  masonry,  than  for 
the  elegance  of  either  its  plan  or  its  decorations.  It 
has  no  side-aisles ;  its  windows  are  of  the  narrow 
pointed  order  common  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries; 
it  has  no  western  portal ;  and  its  entrance-doors  were 
placed  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  west  window. 
In  1169,  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerids,  is 
said  to  have  built  the  original  part  of  tliis  pile,— 
using  care  not  to  injure  the  more  ancient  chapel 
of  Cormac  and  round  tower;  in  1421,  Richard 
O'Hedian,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  repaired  the  struc- 
ture, and  constructed  beside  it  a  h^l  for  the  Ticara 
choral ;  in  1495,  it  was  burned  by  the  Eari  of  Kil- 
dare;  in  1647,  after  having  been  fortified  for  the 
purposes  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  stormed  and  cap- 
tured by  Lord  Inchiquin ;  between  1744  and  ITo, 
it  was  unroofed  by  Archbishop  Price,  and  abandoned 
to  speedy  dilapidation ;  and,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Archbishop  Agar  made  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  it, 
and  felt  compelled  to  supplant  it  by  the  erection  of 
the  new  cathedral — A  castellated  building  at  the 
west  end  of  the  old  cathedral,  appears  externally  • 
part  of  it,  and  is  internally  connected  with  it ;  it  was 
anciently  both  a  palace  and  a  fortalice,  and,  in  its 
connection  with  the  ecdesiastical  pile,  occasioned 
the  whole  structure  to  be  subordinated  to  the  pnrw 
poses  of  war ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  a  retreat  of  almost  rml  con- 
sequence, in  days  when  raetropolitical  ecc&nntaci 
assumed  the  prerogatives,  and  wielded  the  pdUtical 
and  martial  weapons  of  princes. — On  the  south  sido 
of  the  cathedral  is  an  edifice  called  the  Dean's  SUl ; 
and  between  the  two  structures  is  a  curious  stone, 
elevated  upon  a  large  block,  the  one  side  of  wUdi 
represents  a  crucifixion,  and  the  other  a  figure  popn. 
larly  regarded  as  the  effigies  of  St.  Patrick.  At  tUe 
stone,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilall,  "  tradition  i 
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the  petty  kings  of  Munster  formerly  paid  their  tri- 
bute to  their  superior  potentate.  Our  guide  pointed 
out  to  us,  with  considerable  ostentation,  the  marks 
made  b^  the  '  rattling '  of  the  coined  gold,  and  added 
emphatically,  '  Ah,  there  were  no  absentees  to  take 
it  from  u<«,  m  them  days!'" — Detached  from  all  the 
other  buildings,  and  much  more  inconsiderable  and 
uninteresting  than  any  of  them,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monastery,  the  original  abbey  of  *  St.  Mary's  of 
the  Rock  of  Cashel,'  and  alleged  to  communicate 
with  the  less  ancient  one,  called  Hore  Abbey,  in  the 
vale  below,  by  a  subterranean  passage  bored  from 
the  summit  or  tableau  of  the  Rock.  A  military  wall, 
some  bastions  of  which  were  in  existence  toward  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century,  surrounds  the  platform  on 
which  the  various  buildings  stand,  and  completes  the 
singular  and  very  diversified  group  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry which  crowns  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  The  round 
tower,  and  a  little  Norman  chapel  nearly  opposite  to 
it,  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  none  of 
which  is  found  in,  situ  within  several  miles  of  Cashel ; 
and  all  the  other  edifices  on  the  Rock  are  constructed 
of  limestone. 

Other  Public  Buillings.^ — Hore  Abbey  stands  on 
the  plain  550  yards  west,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Rock;  and  served  to  mark  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  ancient  limits  of  the  borough.  Its 
ruins  are  sufficient  in  both  magnitude  and  character 
to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  Its  tower  b  square, 
spacious,  and  loftv,  and  measures  about  20  fieet  on 
each  side  within  the  walls ;  its  east  window  is  small 
and  plain  ;  in  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  some  re- 
mains of  stalls ;  the  nave  is  00  feet  long  and  23 
broad,  and  exhibited  in  each  side  an  arcade  of  Gothic 
arches,  with  lateral  aisles  about  13  feet  broad;  on 
the  south  side  of  the  steeple  is  a  small  door  leading 
into  an  open  part  about  30  feet  long  and  24  broad, 
— the  side  walls  much  broken,  and  the  gable  end 
pierced  with  a  long  window ;  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  steeple  is  a  small  division,  with  a  low  arched 
apartment,  which  appears,  from  some  niches  with 
apertures  in  the  walls,  to  have  been  used  as  a  con- 
fessional. This  abbey  was  founded  in  1272,  by 
David  MacCarville,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  a  community  of  Cistertians  brought 
from  Mellifont  in  Louth,  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  the  Benedictines,  whom  the  Archbishop 
expelled  from  **  the  abbey  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick." — A  monastery, 
called  Racket's  Abbey,  was  founded  by  W.  Hacket, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  Conventual  Francis- 
cans ;  and  was  situated  at  the  rear  of  Friar-street. 
In  Feb.  1757.  its  beautiful  and  lofty  steeple  fell  to 
the  ground ;  and  many  years  ago,  the  whole  pile  had 
become  such  a  rubbishy  tumulus  of  ruin,  that  its  divi- 
sions could  not  without  difTicultv  be  traced.  Among 
its  ruins  many  ancient  pieces  ot  sculpture,  contain- 
ing curious  inscriptions,  have  been  discovered. — In 
1*24.3,  David  MacKeliy,  a  Dominican,  and  Arch- 
l>i>hop  of  Cashel,  founded,  adjacent  to  the  town,  but 
not  within  the  borough  limits,  a  Dombiican  friary, 
arul  peopled  it  with  a  community  firom  the  friary  of 
Cork.  This  monastery  is  said,  by  Archdall,  to  hare 
hten  "  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  building  be- 
longing to  the  Dominican  order  in  Ireland.** — About 
the  year  1230,  Sir  David  Le  Latimer,  seneschal  to 
Marian,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  found  an  hospital, 
with  14  beds  and  3  chaplaincies,  for  the  sick  and 
iniirm  poor ;  Marian,  the  Archbishop,  endowed  it 
with  two  flagons  of  ale  out  of  every  brewing  made 
for  sale  within  the  limits  of  30  messuages  in  the 
town  ;  and  MacCarville,  the  founder  of  the  Cister- 
tian  abbey,  **  did,  by  force  and  violence,**  unite  it  to 
that  abbey,  or  make  a  transference  of  til  its  pro- 
perty to  the  Cistertian  monks.     The  mini  of  tb« 


hospital  may  ttiU  be  traced  in  a  field  on  the  road  to 
Cahir. 

The  modem  cathedral  and  parish-church  of  Cashel 
it  situated  in  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  streets, 
TOO  yards  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Rock.  It  was 
erected,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  Arch« 
bishop  Agar ;  and  is  an  elegant  structure,  surmount- 
ed by  a  plain  but  lofty  spire. — The  archiepiseopal 
palace  is  a  spacious  and  plain  yet  respectable  man* 
sioR,  surrounded  with  very  fine  gardens  which  ex- 
tend to  the  Rock's  base.  '*  All  that  can  delight 
the  senses,'*  says  Mr.  Inglis,  **is  here.  Parterres 
of  lovely  flowers  and  rare  shrubs;  velvet  lawns; 
secluded  walks,  rich  in  odours ;  and,  above  the  fine 
screen  of  holly  and  laburnum,  and  lilac,  and  copper- 
beech,  and  laurel,  tower  the  Rock  and  the  magnifi- 
cent  ruin  that  covers  it.  There  is  a  private  way 
through  his  lordship's  grounds ;  in  order  that,  unol^- 
served  by  his  numerous  flock,  he  may  retire  to  this 
solemn  spot,  and  meditate  on  the  insufficiency  of 
earthly  enjoyments."  But  under  the  new  hierarchi- 
cal arrangement,  which  destroys  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Cashel,  and  unites  all  the  four  sees  ot  Cashel, 
Emlv,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  Cashel  palace  will 
be  abandoned,  and  the  palace  of  Waterford  will  be 
the  residence  of  the  diocesan.  A  public  library, 
attached  to  the  palace,  contains  some  valuable  man- 
uscripts.— The  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a 
very  spacious  edifice,  and  occupies  most  of  the  site  of 
the  Franciscan  abbey. — A  small  barrack  for  infantry 
contains  accommodation  for  two  companies — The 
court-houses  are  a  good  feature  in  the  town's  archi- 
tecture.— The  market-house  is  a  pleasing  structure, 
but  has  been  almost  wholly  alienated  from  its  proper 
use ;  and  its  lower  story  is  held  by  a  tenant-at-wilL 
The  bridewell  or  district  prison  was,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  characterixed  by  neglect,  bad  arrange- 
ment, and  the  want  of  due  classification;  but  an 
alteration  vras  proposed  which  would  **  convert  it 
into  a  very  compact,  good  bridewell,  with  effective 
yards,  day-rooms,  and  cells,  and  good  separation  for 
men  and  women  ;**  and  the  Report  for  1841,  sue 
dnctly  represents  it  as  "in  good  order,  and  well 
reguJated.** — The  infirmary,  the  fever  hospital,  and 
the  workhouse,  will  be  noticed  in  next  section. 

Poor-taw  C7iuo«.]~The  Cashel  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  11th,  and  was  declared  on  30th  Jan., 
1839.  It  lies  all  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
comprises  17  electoral  divisions,  12  of  which  are  in 
the  barony  of  Middlethird,  3  in  that  of  Kilnamanagh, 
and  3  in  that  of  Slieveardagh.  lU  area  is  141,360 
acres;  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
00,939.  The  electoral  divisions  with  their  respective 
population,  in  1831,  are  Cashel,  12,582;  Ballyshee- 
han,  3,641;  Ardmoyle,  1,914;  Gaile,  1,533;  Moffor- 
ban,  2,372;  Knockgrafton,  4,702;  Tullymaine, 
1,754;  Fethard,  6,443;  Peppardstown,  2,879; 
Drangan,  2,392;  Cloneen,  1,647;  Kiltinan,  2,226; 
Clononilty,  3,600;  Clogher,  2,221;  Kilpatrick, 
5,302;  Oraystown,  2,264;  and  Killenaule,  3,467. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  in  the  union, 
b  10,243 ;  and  of  these,  5,698  were  valued  under 
£5,-377  under  £6.-576  under  £7,— '253  under 
£8,-259  under  £9.-188  under  £10,-401  under 
£12.-333  under  £14,— 116  under  £15,-138  under 
£16,-207  under  £18,— 175  under  £20.-^18  under 
£25.-232  under  £30,-334  under  £40,-199  under 
£50.— and  539  at  and  above  £50.  The  number  of 
£10  electors  traced  in  the  Rate-book  as  rated  un- 
der £10  is  142 ;  and  of  these  18  are  rated  under 
£10  and  above  £9,-15  under  £9,-12  under  £8,_ 
10  under  £7,-^  under  £6,  and  6  under  £5.  The 
union  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Feb.  1, 
1840,— to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— to  cost 
£5,500  for  building  and  completion,  and  £950  for 
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fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6 
acres,  3  roods,  8  perches,  obtained  for  £250  of  com- 
pensation to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual  rent 
of  £S4, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  per- 
sons.— The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Jan.  28,  1842 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  j£3,445  18s.  2d. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £738  5s.  3d.  The  Cashel 
infirmary  serves  for  the  whole  county  of  Tipperary, 
or  an  area  of  834,909  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of402,3(>3;  but  though  capable  of  accommo- 
dating an  average  of  60  patients  at  a  time,  it  con- 
tains only  40  beds,  and  is  restricted  by  a  resolution 
of  the  goyernors,  from  ever  having  more  than  35 
patients;  and,  in  1839^0,  it  received  £1,015  lis. 
Id.,  expended  £921  4s.  5|d.,  and  had  an  aggregate 
of  296  patients.  The  Ga<%hel  fever  hospital  was  built 
but  left  unfinished  in  1839,  stands  quite  unenclosed 
on  a  common,  is  capable  of  containing  30  beds,  and 
serves  for  a  district  strictly  identical  with  the  Poor- 
law  union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £322  Us. 
6(1.,  expended  £265  4s.,  and  had  394  patients.  The 
dispensaries  of  the  union  are  well  distributed ;  but, 
for  want  of  a  proper  definition  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  for  want  also  of  some  requisite  arrange- 
ments, they  are  marred  in  efficiency,  and  fail  to 
afford  any  relief  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
union's  population  :  they  are  5  in  number,  and  have 
their  seats  at  Clononilty,  Dundrum,  Drangan, 
Fethard,  and  Killenaule. 

Trade.'i — The  town  has  no  considerable  manufac- 
ture. Agriculture  affords  the  main  employment  to 
the  workmg-cl asses ;  and  even  this,  in  consequence 
of  a  considerable  influx  of  labourers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  busiest  seasons,  is  very  limited 
and  uncertain.  Each  labourer  in  the  city  has  em- 
ployment, on  the  average,  during  only  two>thirds  of 
the  year;  and  earns,  while  working,  an  average 
wages  of  only  8d.  a-day,  without  diet.  A  medical 
man,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
visited  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  1832,  found  no 
fewer  than  500  families  in  the  city  without  a  blanket 
to  cover  them.  "  The  state  of  the  town,"  say  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  "is  by  no 
means  thriving  or  prosperous ;  and  there  is  a  great 
number  of  poor  persons  in  it  in  a  state  of  distress. 
This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  poorer  classes,  and  partly  to  the 
influx  of  persons  who  have  been  ejected  from  their 
farms  since  the  Subletting  Act,  and  who  generally 
come  into  the  town  in  great  poverty  and  distress.  * 
The  retail  supply  of  general  goods  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  and'  a  very  limited  sale  of  agricultural 
and  pastoral  produce  at  the  weekly  markets  and 
annual  fairs,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
city's  trade.  Weekly  markets  are  authorized  by 
charter  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  March  26,  the  last  Friday  of  July,  Aug.  7« 
Sept.  9,  and  Nov.  3.  A  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  was  established  in  1835.  The  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  all  in  transit;  and  consisted  of 
a  car  between  Clonmel  and  Thurles,  a  car  between 
Clonmel  and  Rosscrea,  a  car  between  Waterford  and 
Thurles,  and  a  mail-coach  between  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  touches  the  town  at  93  statute 
miles'  distance  from  Dublin,  and  brings  it  within  4 
hours  and  5  minutes'  travelling  of  the  metropolis. 

Municipal  Ajfairx.']  —  The  ancient  corporation 
limits  of  Casliei  include  the  whole  of  the  old  walled 
city,  and  extend  two  or  three  miles  along  the  road 
to  Cahir  and  Clonmel,  and  yet  exclude  part  of  the 
modern  town.  The  *  commons  of  Cishel'  are  de- 
lineated on  the  Down  Survey,  though  their  super- 
ficial contents  are  not  stated;   and  the  *  liberties,' 


which  are  another  district,  and  do  not  include  the 
commons,  are  there  represented  as  comprising  560| 
acres.     The  limits  of  the  modern  borough,  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  Boundary  Act,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  modern  town,  and  only  so  much  of  un- 
edificed  ground  as  lies  between  the  streets  of  the 
town's  extremities;  and  the  space  which  they  in. 
elude  measures  about  1,200  by  about  900  yards.     A 
corporation  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  town  from 
time  immemorial.     In  1216,  Donat,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  erected  the  town,  which  was  then  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  see,  into  a  borough,  and  gave 
burgage  holdings  to  its  burgesses;  and,  in  1230, 
Marian,  a  successor  of  Donat,  granted  and  confirmed 
the  town  to  its  provost  and  12  burgesses.     Royal 
charters  were  afterwards  given  of  13  Edward  II.,  2 
Richard  II.,  26  Elizabeth,  13  and  15  Charles  I.,  and 
5  James  II. ;  and  a  letter  of  restoration  to  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  was  given,  in  1690,  by  King 
William,  from  bis  camp  at  Golden.     The  governing 
charter  is  that  of  15  Charles  I.      The  corporation 
was  included  in  the  '  New  Rules  and  Orders'  pub- 
lished in  1672,  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  the 
Lord -lieutenant  and  Council ;  and  it,  in  consequence, 
required  to  submit  its  officers  to  the  revision  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  and  Council,  before  they  could  enter 
on  the  functions  to  which  they  had  been  elected. 
The  corporation  bears  the  title  of  **  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Bailiflfs,  Citizens,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  Cashel ;"  it  consists,  according  to  charter,  of 
a  mayor,  17  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  and  an  onlimited 
number  of  commons ;  and  its  officers,  at  the  date  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Enquiry,  were  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  a  treasurer,  2  bailiflfs,  a  town-clerk,  i  ser- 
jeants-at-mace,  a  sword-bearer,  and  a  crier.    *'  Since 
the  year  1777."  say  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  '*the  patron  of  the  corporation,**  Mr. 
Pennefather,  *' seems  exclusively  to  have  enjoyed 
the  power  of  procuring  the  election  of  the  aldermen, 
and  of  the  several  officers  of  the  corporation,  who 
were  said  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen ; 
of  procuring  the  admission  of  freemen;  and  of  dis- 
posing of  the  corporation  property  as  he  pleased; 
preserving,  however,  the  form  of  corporate  transac- 
tions, by  having  the  orders  for  granting  the  leases, 
&c.,  entered  on  the  corporation  books,  as  if  made  by 
the  board  of  aldermen.     The  late  patron  seems  also 
to  have  had  the  power  of  procuring  the  return  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Cashel.    These 
powers  he  is  alleged  to  have  exercised  for  a  period  of 
50  years.*'     The  Commissioners  then  show  that  the 
corporation,  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  their  inquiry, 
evinced  from  its  condition,  **  the  industry  and  care** 
with  which  the  patron  sought  to  consolidate  and  per- 
petuate his  power,  and  consisted  wholly  of  a  brother, 
2  sons,  3   sons-in-law,  a  grandson,  4  nephews,  3 
cousins,  and  2  other  relations  of  the  late  Mr.  Penne- 
father; and  they  add,  "  The  patron's  influence,  in  all 
things  but  returning  the  member  to  parliament  sfaioe 
the  Reform  Act,  is  supposed  still  to  exist;  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  has  been  generally  exercised  for 
the  advantage  of  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  that 
little  regard  has  for  many  years  been  paid  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  or  the  public."      The  Tholsel 
court  is  held  every  Thursday  by  the  mayor  and  the 
recorder,  or  their  deputies;  it  has  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  £20  Irish ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenses  of  a  suit  amounting  to  between  £3  and  £4, 
few  cases  are  brought  before  it.     A  mayor's  court 
H-as  held,  till  about  the  year  1829,  for  causes  of  action 
under  lOs., — the  costs  of  a  suit  amounting  to  la.  8d.; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  useful  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  has  been  sought  to  be  reWred. 
Except  that  the  mayor  acts  as  a  magistrate  within 
the  borough,  no  jurisdiction  in  any  crunind  oMes  ia 
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exercised  by  the  corporation.  The  only  resident 
justices  are  the  deputy-mayor,  and  a  stipendiary 
magistrate ;  and  a  court  of  petty-sessions,  held  in  the 
town,  has  occasionally  been  adjourned  for  want  of  a 
sufTicient  attendance  of  magistrates  to  constitute  it. 
No  coroner  resides  within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  town. 
A  serjcant-at-mace,  and  a  party  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary, are  the  only  police.  The  income  of  the 
corporation  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rents;  it 
amounts  to  only  £219  18s.  lO^d.,  from  so  large  a 
tract  of  land  as  2,024  acres ;  and,  had  the  public  ad- 
vantage of  the  citizens,  and  not  the  private  advantage 
of  various  members  of  the  corporation,  been  consulted, 
it  would  have  now  amounted  to  about  £2,000.  "  The 
late  iMr.  Pennefather,  who  was  treasurer  for  40  years 
and  upwards,  never  accounted  with  the  corporation." 
**  No  account  whatever  of  the  receipts  or  disburse- 
ments of  the  corporation  appears  on  their  books  for 
a  great  many  years." 

Stntistics.'] — The  constituency  registrations  under 
the  Reform  Act  consisted,  till  Feb.  I,  1835,  of  302 
£10  householders,  and  6  freemen.  Constituency, 
in  1840-1,  289.  The  city  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Area  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Rock  section  of 
tlie  town,  47  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,254.  Houses 
208.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  111; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  89;  in  other  pursuits,  64. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, (5;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  92;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  138;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  190;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  05; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  241.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
\H;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  88;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  395.  Area  of  the  St.  John 
Baptist's  section,  207  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,782. 
Houses  882.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture. .^25;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  532;  in  other 
pur-uit«i,  310.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  54;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
5^i>;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  477;  on  means 
not  specified,  51.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,228;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  313;  who  could  neither  read 
iK)r  write,  813.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
liSi"  who  could  read  and  write,  773;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  575;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1..^77. 

7V<r  Diocese.'] — The  see  of  Cashel  claims  to  have 
been  founded — some  special  pleaders  say,  restored — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and  to  have 
Inen  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1152.  The  see 
of  Emly,  which  also  advances  some  claim  to  have 
been  an  archbishopric,  was  united  to  it  by  act  of 
parliiunent  in  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  form- 
ing at  that  time  an  united  diocese,  were  united  to 
the-e  by  the  recent  Church  Temporalities  Act.  See 
Kmi.v.  Waterford,  and  Likmore. — Thedioceseof 
Cit^hel  includes  small  pendicles  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county  of  Limerick;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ecptiori  of  these,  it  all  lies  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  comprehends  mo*t  of  the  central  division,  and 
upwards  of  half  of  the  southern  division  of  that 
eouiity,  but  is  excluded  from  the  northern  division 
by  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  and  from  the  south-wes- 
ttrn  division  by  the  diocese  of  Emly.  Dr.  Beaufort 
states  its  length  and  breadth  at  respectively  28  and 
'J.?  niib's  ;  it's  area,  in  Tipperary,  at  276,550  acres  ; 
it<  area,  in  Limerick  and  Kilkenny,  at  respectively  850 
and  ('»i  O  acres ;  and  its  parishes  at  90  in  Tipperary,  one 
in  Limerick,  and  part  of  one  in  Kilkenny.  The  Eccle- 
sia-fical  Commissioners  state  its  length  and  breadth 


at  respectiirely  35  and  29  English  miles ;  its  area,  at 
418,815  acres,  3  roods,  9|  perches;  its  population, 
in  1831,  at  181,148;  and  iU  parishes  at  90,  besides 
one  chapelry. — The  gross  Episcopal  revenues  of  this 
see  and  that  of  Emly  are  inseparably  mixed,  and 
amount  to  £6,861  15s.  lOd. ;  and  the  nett  revenues 
— including  those  of  the  prebends  of  Glankeen  and 
Isertlaurence,  which  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  annexed  respectively  to  Cashel  and  to  Emly — 
amount  to  £6,306  58.  2d.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
diocese  are  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treastirer, 
archdeacon,  and  5  prebendaries.  Gross  income  of 
the  dean,  £625;  or  the  precentor,  £723  7a.  4d. ; 
of  the  chancellor,  £482  68. ;  of  the  treasurer,  £813 
9s.  3d. ;  of  the  archdeacon,  £1,054  Ss.  4d. ;  of  the 
prebendary  of  Glankeen,  £400 ;  of  the  prebendary  of 
Killaldry,  £389  48.  7d. ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Fen- 
nor,  £539  4s.  7d. ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Newchapel, 
£505  5s.  lOd. ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Kilbragh, 
£769.  Corps  of  the  deanery,  St.  John  Baptist's, 
Coleman,  and  Ballyderahan ;  of  the  precentorship, 
Bansha,  Donohill,  and  Graystown ;  of  the  chancel- 
lorship, Clogher,  Inchyauly-Dovea,  and  Moycarkey ; 
of  the  treasurership,  Borrisleigh,  Galvoley,  Drom, 
and  Leoghmakevogue  chapelry  ;  of  the  archdeacon, 
ship,  Crohane,  Lismallin,  Mowney,  and  Modeshill ; 
of  the  prebend  of  Kilbragh,  Templetuoby  and  Cal- 
labegs ;  and  of  the  prebends  of  Glankeen,  Killaldrv, 
Fennor,  and  Newchapel,  the  benefices  of  respectively 
their  own  denomination.  The  vicars  choral  are  5 
in  number,  and  have  jointly  a  gross  averap;e  annual 
income  of  £553  19s.  lOd.  The  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese,  including  Kilmore  chapelry,  is  41  ; 
one  of  which  is  sinecure,  21  consist  each  of  one 
parish,  and  20  have  distributed  amongst  them  70 
parishes.  In  1837,  4  were  vacant ;  and  25  were  held 
by  resident,  and  12  by  non-resident,  incumbents. 
-^fiTSregate  tithe  composition,  £20,604  Os.  lO^d. ; 
glebes,  £1,367  178.  lid.  Gross  aggregate  income, 
£22,279  68.  IJd. ;  nett,  £19,186  178.  lid,  Eigh- 
teen  incumbents  employed  no  stipendiary  curate ; 
18  employed  one  curate  each;  4  employed  2  curates 
each ;  and  one  employed  three  curates.  Gros6  amount 
of  stipends  to  the  29  curates,  £1,609  128.  3|d. 
Twenty-five  benefices  have,  and  16  have  not,  glebe- 
houses  ;  28  have,  and  13  have  not,  glebe-lands.  The 
Crown  is  patron  of  2  benefices ;  the  diocesan  of  38; 
and  laymen  of  1.  Amount  of  rectorial  tithes  pay- 
able  to  appropriators,  £789  I63.   lid.;  to  impro« 

priator,    £3,078   28.   3id The  places  of  worship 

in  this  diocese  are  SO  parish-churches,  2  chapels  of 
the  Establishment,  1  Presbyterian  meeting-nouse, 
3  meeting-houses  of  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  56  Roman  Otbolic  chapels.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  6,178  Charchmen,  62 
Presbyterians,  26  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
196,256  Roman  Catholics  ;  3  benefices  contained  not 
one  member  of  the  Established  chnrch,  each  of  12 
contained  not  more  than  20  members  of  that 
church,  each  of  5  not  more  than  50,  each  of  1 1 
not  more  than  100,  each  of  8  not  more  than  200, 
each  of  5  not  more  than  500,  each  of  4  not  more 
than  1,000,  and  not  one  benefice  contained  upwards 
of  1,000;  269  daily  schools  made  returns  of  the 
children  attending  tnem,  and  had  on  their  books 
11,335  boys,  7,335  girls,  and  277  children  whose 
sex  was  not  specified ;  5  daily  schools  made  no  re- 
turns, but  were  computed  to  have  an  attendance  of 
350  ;  196  of  the  entire  number  of  schools  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  fees,  and  78  were  aided  or  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  subscription  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  29  were  salaried  by  the  National  Board,  2  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  5  by 
Erasmus  Smith's  Fund,  and  1  by  the  I^ondon  Hiber- 
nian Society. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cashel  is  heM 
jointly  with  that  of  Einly.  The  united  diocese  haa 
dignitaries  of  exactly  the  same  number  and  titles 
as  the  diocese  of  the  Established  church  ;  is  dirided 
into  47  parishes ;  has  45  parish-priests,  and  61 
coadjutors  or  curates;  and  comprises  Augustinian 
convents  at  Fethard  and  Tipperary,  and  Franciscan 
convents  at  Clonmel  and  Thurles.  The  diocesan 
parishes  are  those  of  Thurles  and  Moyarkey.  The 
47  parishes  of  the  diocese,  together  with  the  sites 
of  the  chapel  or  chapels  in  each,  are,  1.  Thurles, — 
Thurles;  2.  Moyarkev, — Moyarkey  and  Borris; 
3.  Ballylanders, — Ballylanders;  4.  Ballina, — Ballina 
and  Boher;  5.  Ballybricken,  —  Ballybricken  and 
Boher ;  6.  Cappaghwhite, — Cappaghwhite ;  7*  Mur- 
ro W'Boher, — Murrow  and  Boher;  8.  Galbally, — 
Galbally  and  Clonbeg;  9.  Anacarthy, — Anacaitky 
and  Donohill ;  10.  BaJlinahinch, — BaJIinahinch  and 
Rilloskalla;  11.  Loughmore,  —  Loughmore  and 
Castle-Einey ;  12.  Templemore, — Templemore,  Kil- 
lea,  and  Clonmore;  13.  New-Inn, — New-Inn  and 
Knockgrafibn ;  14.  Knocklong,  —  Knocklong  and 
Olenbrohane;  15.  Lattin, — Lattin  and  Cullcn;  16. 
Hospital, — Hospital  and  Herbertstown ;  17.  Dono- 
skeagh, — Donoskeagh  and  Knocka villa;  18.  New- 
port-Tip.,_Newport.Tip.  and  Birdhill;  19.  Emly, 
— Emly ;  20.  Ulla,— Ulla  and  Solohead ;  21.  Doone, 
— Doone ;  22.  Boherlahan,  —  Boherlahan  and  Du- 
alU;  23.  Fethard,— Fethard  and  KUlusty ;  24.  Holy- 
cross, — Holycross;  25.  Clerihan,  —  Clerihan;  2i6. 
Kilbenny, — Kilbenny  and  Anglesburn ;  27.  Tipper- 
ary, — Tipperary  ;  28.  Pallas-Green, — Nicker  and 
Teroplebeaden ;  29.  Upchurch,  —  Upchurch  and 
Drumbane ;  SO.  Gurtnahoe, — Gurtnahoe  and  New- 
Birmingham  ;  31.  Clonoulty, — Clonoulty  and  Ross- 
more  ;  32.  Borrisoleagh, — Borrisoleagh  and  Heigh ; 
33.  Drom,— -Drom  and  Inch ;  34.  CasheU^Cashel 
and  Rosegreen;  35.  Drangan, — Drangan  and  Clo- 
neen;  36.  Knockancy, — Knockaney  and  Patrick's- 
Well;  37.  Killenaule, — Killenaule  and  Moyglass; 
38.  Mullinahone, — Mullinahone  ;  39.  Baiiaha, — Ban- 
sha;  40.  Kilmoyler, — Kilmoyler;  41.  Cahirconlish, 
— Kilmurry,  Inch,  and  St.  Laurence;  42.  Ballin- 
garry, — Ballingarry;  43.  Kilcummin, —  Kilcummin 
and  Holy  ford ;  44.  Golden,— Golden  and  Kilfeacle ; 
45.  Cappaffhmore,  —  Cappaghmore ;  46.  Moyne, — 
Moyne  and  Templetuoby ;  and,  47  Kilteely, — Kil- 
teely  and  Dromkeen. 

The  Province,  ] — Though  Cashel  has  ceased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Act,  to  be  a  province  in  the  hierarchical  divi- 
sions of  the  Established  church,  and  has  been  merged 
in  the  province  of  Dublin,  a  brief  notice  of  its  quon- 
dam character  is  desirable  for  sake  of  the  church 
and  school  statistics  of  the  territory  which  it  em- 
braced. The  province  contained  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne,  and  the  united  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly, 
Cork  and  Ross,  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
and  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora.  Area,  exclusive  of  32 
panshes,  the  acreable  extents  of  which  were  not 
ascertained,  4,817*748  acres,  2  roods,  2^  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,103,518.  Total  of  benefices,  in- 
cluding chapelries,  467> — of  which  454  had,  and  13 
had  not,  *'  cure  of  souls ;"  466  were,  and  1  was 
not,  subject  to  Episcopal  jurisdiction ;  291,  including 
chapelries,  consisted  of  single  parishes,  and  176  com- 
prehended each  two  or  more  parishes.  Total  of  in- 
cumbents, deducting  for  0  vacancies,  461 ;  of  whom 
304  were  resident,  and  157  non-resident.  Gross  in- 
come of  incumbents,  £189,()82  13s.  4id. ;  nett, 
£  1 63,348  4s.  2J  d.  Total  of  stipendiary  curates,  in- 
eluding  73  employed  for  the  discharge  of  occasional 
duties,  264;  gross  income  of  curates,  £14,933  7s. 
3id.  Benefices  with  glebe-houses,  207 ;  without 
glebe-houses,  260 ;  with  glebe -lands,  335  ;  without 


glebe-lands,  1^2.  Beaefion  in  ih«  fift,  ooUtttion^ 
or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  43;  ttf  diocMint,  287 ; 
of  incumbents,  18;  of  laymen  and  oorpormtioiiat 
98;  of  alternate  parties,  11.  In  1834,  the  plaeeaof 
worship  were  36^  parish-churches,  80  chapels  ba- 
longiqg  to  the  Establishment,  10  Presbyterian  aw«t- 
ing-houses,  84  meeting-booses  of  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  634  Roman  CathoHc  dispels ; — the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  111,818  Churchmen,  906 
Presbyterians,  2,454  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
2,220,340  Roman  Catholics  ;_31  benefices  contained 
no  members  of  the  Established  church,  OB  eentained 
each  not  more  than  20,  71  each  not  more  than  50, 
76  each  not  more  than  100,  80  eadi  not  more  than 
200,  91  each  not  more  than  500,  26  eadi  not  more 
than  1,000,  19  each  not  more  than  2,000,  and  7eadi 
between  2,000  and  5^000  ;_2,126  daily  schools  made 
returns  of  the  children  attending  them,  and  had  on 
their  books  85,133  boys,  52,586  girls,  and  1,361 
children  whose  sex  was  not  specified;  196  daily 
schools  made  no  retams,  but  were  computed  to  be 
attended  by  12,740  children;  1,577  of  the  entire 
number  of  schools  were  supported  wholly  by  fees, 
and  745  were  aided  or  supported  by  endowment  or 
subscription ;  and  of  the  latter  137  were  salaried  by 
the  National  Board,  87  by  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  22  by  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund,  16 
by  the  Kildare-street  Society,  and  37  by  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. — In  the  new  arrangement,  under 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  Tuam  dioceses  of  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacdua^,  are  consolidated  into  fidur,  Emly, 
Waterford,  and  Lismore  being  united  to  Cashel,  Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne,  Kilfenora,  Clonliert,  and  Kil- 
macduagh  to  Killaloe,  and  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  aa 
before,  to  Limerick. — The  Roman  Catholic  province 
which  corresponds  to  Cashel  bears  the  naom  of 
Munster,  and  is  distributed  into  the  7  dioeeses  of 
Cashel,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Kerry,  Lhnerick,  Watei^Drd, 
and  Cloyne  and  Ross. 

/fiftory.]~Dreams  and  fictions  are  so  freely  miied 
with  narratives  which  affect  to  detail  the  early  his- 
tory of  Cashel,  that  every  sober  inquirer  into  fiMts 
either  feels  hesitation  in  pronouncing  certain  nortioae 
to  be  true,  or  is  prompted  to  fling  the  whole  aade 
as  a  mass  of  mere  legendary  rubbish.  Our  space 
will  admit  of  only  one  or  two  examples.  Keader 
says  that  the  site  of  Cashel  was  originally  called 
Sheedrum  and  Drum-Feeva,  from^  being  smrooaded 
with  extensive  woods,  and  that  it  was  selected  aa 
the  place  of  the  future  city  in  the  reign  of  Core,  the 
son  of  Looee ;  and  he  adds,  **  There  came  abonl 
that  time,  two  swineherds  to  feed  their  pigs  in  the 
woods  about  this  hill  [the  rock  of  CasheR  namelyt 
KUlarn,  herdsman  to  the  king  of  Ely,  and  Doordrv, 
the  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Muskerry  or  Ormond; 
and  when  they  had  continued  on  the  hill  about  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  there  appeared  to  them  a  figiue  as 
brilliant  as  t^e  sun,  whose  voice  was  more  melodioiiB 
than  any  music  they  had  ever  heard,  and  it  was  oeo- 
secrating  the  hill,  and  prophesying  tiie  coming  of  SL 
Patrick.  The  swineherds,  having  returned  to  their 
homes,  related  what  they  had  seen  to  their  masters ; 
and  the  story  soon  reached  Core,  who  repaired  aoth* 
out  delay  to  Sheedrum,  and  built  a  palace  there, 
which  is  called  Lis-na-Lachree,  or  the  fort  of  henMS.** 
A  cUss  of  writers  of  very  different  temperanent» 
affecting  to  be  antiquaries,  but  quite  as  unsoand 
in  judgment  as  monkish  visionaries,  are  "  perfeetljr 
satisfi^  "  that,  duriiig  ages  previous  to  the  profiuie 
legend  of  the  revelation  to  the  swineherds — a  legend 
which  is  seen,  at  a  glance,  by  every  calm-mindM  in- 
quirer, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  be  a  sill/ 
parody  upon  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  revektioBto 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem^  the  Rock  of  Onhtlwaa 
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u  favourite  site  of  Pagan  temple  worship.  A  third 
set  of  writers,  who  combine  the  properties  of  dotard 
antiquary  and  dreaming  monk,  are  quite  convinced 
that  a  King  iEngus  built  a  church  upon  the  rock  in 
rommemoration  of  his  conversion  to  Christumity, 
and  that,  in  his  reign,  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
Hfth  century,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Ailbe,  and  St.  Dedan, 
held  a  synod  in  Cashel,  and  adjusted  with  wondrous 
pomp  and  singularly  vast  development,  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Irish  hierarchy.  The  insufferable  trumpery 
which,  on  absolutely  no  real  authority  whatever, 
has  been  heaped  together  respecting  this  alleged 
synod  and  matters  of  kindred  character,  deserves 
notice  only  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  unutterably 
puerile  the  human  intellect  becomes  when,  in  affecta- 
tion to  be  learnedly  or  ecclesiastically  antiquarian,  it 
yields  itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  heated  fancy. 

Though  no  doubt  can  exist  that  a  race  of  Mnnster 
kings  or  toparchs  had  their  seat  at  Cashel,  their  his- 
tory  is  either  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  easily  traced 
with  authenticitv,  or  so  commonplace,  in  the  bar- 
barous routine  of  petty  feuds  and  continual  skirmish- 
ings, as  not  to  be  worth  narrating.  The  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  and  the  Glossary  ascnbed  to  Cormac,  "  King 
of  Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,*'  are — with  the 
exception  of  the  ruins  on  the  Rock — almost  the  only 
objects  connected  with  that  period  which  interest  a 
judicious  antiquary ;  and  even  they,  after  all  the 
tumults  of  noise  which  have  been  raised  respecting 
them,  appear,  on  investigation,  to  share  the  discredit 
of  predominant  fiction.  Though  various  antiquaries 
have  cried  up  the  Psalter  as  of  irrefragable  authority, 
who  of  them  dares  to  say  that  he  has  even  seen  it, — 
or,  at  least,  seen  more  than  a  part?  **  Where," 
sa^s  Dr.  Ledwich,  **  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Lluvd  and 
Nicolson  say  a  part  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library; 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  writer  of  credit  who  professes 
to  have  seen  the  whole."  And  after  giving  a  speci- 
nien  of  extracts  from  it  made  by  Wush, — a  speci- 
men, replete  with  grinning  absurdity  and  the  most 
mawkish  nonsense, — he  sarcastically  adds,  **  Who, 
from  the<;e  instances,  will  deny  this  to  be  as  authen- 
tic as  it  is  a  wonderful  production,  well  worthv  the 
pen  of  the  holy  Cormac,  king  of  Munster,  and  Bishop 
of  Cashel  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  man  of  holi- 
ness employed  himself  in  composing  a  romance,  or 
that  a  king  was  ignorant  of  civil,  or  a  bishop  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities?  Such  daring  sceptics  as 
Stillingfleet  and  Pinkerton  have  affirmed  this  cele- 
brated Psalter  of  Cashel  to  be  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal fictions,  and  that  it  was  compiled  in  the  I3th 
century.  But  what  true  Milesian  will  believe  them  ? 
— Cormac's  Glossary  is  as  liable  to  objections  as  the 
Psalter.  Has  it  been  pubhshed,  or  where  are  copies 
of  it  to  be  found?"  *  *  [  Led  wich's  Antiquities, 
pp.  154,  155.] 

(\i«ihel  is  chiefly  famous  in  history  as  the  scene, 
in  117'2,  of  a  congress  of  nobles,  at  which  I>onald 
O'Brian  and  the  heads  of  Irish  septs  did  homage  to 
;  Heitry  11.,  and  swore  to  receive  and  observe  the 
'  Kngli>h  laws,— and  of  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  Pope's  legate,  the 
Hilltop  of  Lismore,  and  at  which  the  Irish  arch- 
bishops and  bi-^hops  gave  to  the  king  sealed  charters, 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander,  confer- 
ring for  ever  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  on  Henry  U.  and 
his  heirs.  The  canons  made  at  this  s^rnod  forbid  mar- 
riages within  a  new  range  of  prohibited  degrees,  ex- 
empt church  lands  from  secular  exactions,  release  the 
clergy  from  Erie  for  murder,  command  that  children  be 
baptized  in  the  font,  order  tithes  of  cattle  and  eom  to 
W  paid  to  the  parish-church,  prescribe  the  distribution 
of  a  dying  nian's  property,  decree  that  every  deceased 
Christian  s  Iwdy  be  carried  to  church  and  ritually 
iiiterred,  and  enjoin  a  liturgical  uniformity  with  the 


ecclesiastical  observances  of  England ;  and  thus  they 
exhibit,  on  their  very  face,  the  fact,  so  studiously 
concealed  by  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  early 
Irish  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  that,  up 
to  this  comparatively  late  date,  Ireland  retained  « 
large  proportion  of  the  simple  creed  and  polity  of  the 
Culdees,  and  continued,  in  a  large  degree,  a  stranger 
to  the  opinions  and  observances  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  other  nominally  Christian 
countries  of  Europe We  shall  despatch  what  re- 
mains of  the  history  of  Cashel,  by  adopting  the  brief 
but  quite  comprehensive  enough  epitome  of  it  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall :  **  During  the  long  and  cruel 
contests  between  the  Butlers  and  Fiti^eralds,  the 
city  was  a  frequent  sufferer.     On  one  occasion  the 
great  Earl  of  Kildare  burnt  down  the  cathedral ;  and 
having  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
before  the  King  of  England,  he  assured  his  majesty  he 
'  never  would  have  thought  of  committing  so  grie  vouf 
a  sacrilege,  but  that  he  was  told  the  arcnbishop  was 
of  a  certainty  at  the  time  within  it.'    The  comment 
of  the  monarch  was  equally  singular  and  character- 
istic, '  If  all  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  man,  he  is 
the  fittest  man  to  govern  all  Ireland ; '  and  the  Earl 
was  accordingly  appointed  its  viceroy  by  patent, 
dated  6th  Aug.,  1496.     In  1647>  the  Lord  Inchiquin« 
at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  marched 
against  Cashel ;  the  citizens  retired  to  the  Rock,  at 
both  a  citadel  and  a  sanctuary,  and  refused  the  offer 
of  Inchiquin  to  leave  them  unmolested  upon  pay- 
ment of  ^3,000  to  his  army :  the  result  was,  thai 
the  fortress  was  taken  bv  storm, — many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, including  20  monks,  were  slain, — and  the  city, 
and  its  people,  were  given  up  to  plunder." 
CASHIN.     See  Casheen. 
CASHLEH,    or    Costello,    a   rivulet   and    a 
hay,  in  the  barony  of  MoycuUin,  co.  Gal  way,  Con- 
naughL     The  rivulet  is  a  mountain  stream  of  brief 
course,  flows  westward  to  the  bay  at  a  point  near  its 
bead,  and  has  some  fame  among  amateur  anglers  as  a 
trouting-stream.    The  ba^  opens  due  north  of  Arran- 
more,  at  a  distance  from  it  of  1\  miles ;  is  separated 
by  only  a  narrow  peninsula  from  Greatman's  Bay  or 
Sound  on  the  west;  and  penetrates  the   land  3^ 
miles  northward,   with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
1^  mile.     **  Costello  bay,"  savs  Mr.  Nimmo,  **  is 
divided  by  the  peninsula  of  Killan  from  Greatman's 
Bay,  and  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  harbours  of  Cun- 
nemara,  the  coast  from  thence  to  Gal  way  being  a 
straight  shore  with  low  shares  of  granite,  among 
whidh  are  some  sandy  coves.     This  harbour  admits 
large  ships,  and,  excepting  the  upper  part,  is  clean 
and  with  good  holding-ground.     A  very  minute  and 
accurate  survev  has  been  made  of  it,  and  is  now 
engraved,  in  which  the  position  of  the  new  fishery 
pier  and  idl  the  dangers,  with  marks  for  avoiding 
them,  are  carefully  laid  down.     This  hay  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  fortified,  a  strong  martello 
tower  being  built  on  the  east  side.    Off  this  tower 
is  a  rock  not  noticed  in  Mackenxie's  chart,  nor  is  the 
shoal  called  Ruallachd,  near  the  entrance,  or  several 
others  in  the  upper  end."    The  fisherv  pier  is  situ- 
ated in  a  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  bav,  measures 
280  feet  in  length,  is  quay-£Mied  on  eacn  side,  and 
cost  £461  1  Is. ;  but  it  is  m  a  dilapidated  state,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  remarkable  periodical  influx  of  herrings 
to  ue  bay,  is  of  little  use. 
CASTLANE.     See  Wbitbchubcb. 
CASTLE-ARCHDALL,  a  demesne  in  theharonv 
of  Lufv,  CO.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.    It  adjoins  the  vil- 
lage M  Ltsnarrick,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  9  miles  north  of  EnniskiUen ;  and  is 
the  property  of  General  Archdall.     **  This,  from  its 
elevation  and  extent  of  wood,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,  **  is 
the  most  conspicuous  demesne  on  the  shores  of 
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TiOwer  TiOiigh  Erne ;  and,  from  the  summit  of  tbe 
hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  square,  spacious  man- 
sion, a  comprehensive  view  is  obtained  of  this  splen- 
did lake.  There  are  no  parts  of  Lough  Erne  more 
beautiful  than  that  around  Castle- Archdall,  and 
reaching  from  that  demesne  to  Kish.'* 

CASTLE-BALDWIN.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Bally sadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  Post-town,  CoUooney.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  4,  July  29,  Sept.  6,  and  Nov.  1.  Pop.  re- 
turned vrith  the  parish. 

CASTLEBAR,  a  lake,  a  rivulet,  and  a  bog,  in 
CO.  Mavo,  Connaught.  The  lake  is  an  aqueous  belt, 
upwards  of  3  miles  in  length,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  mean  breadth,  extending  from  Clonkeen 
east-north-eastward  to  the  immediate  \'icinity  of 
the  town  of  Castlebar.  It  has  great  sinuosity  and 
considerable  intricacy  of  outline ;  and,  though  no- 
where bold  in  feature,  or  possessed  of  any  of  the 
more  striking  elements  oi  lake-scenery,  presents 
views  which  are  aggregated  pleasing,  and  occasion- 
ally picturesque.  Its  chief  islets  bear  the  names  of 
Shitten  and  Rabbit  Islands.  On  its  north  shore  is 
Rahans,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Browne.  This  lake  has 
not  suffered  from  the  devastations  of  the  pike ;  and 
contains  the  char  and  the  gillaroo  trout.  The  lake 
of  IsLANDEADT  [see  that  article]  lies  to  the  west, 
and  sends  hither  its  superfluent  waters  along  a  run 
of  about  half-a-mile.  Between  the  two  is  the  lough- 
let  called  Black  Lough;  and  at  various  points  >vithin 
a  brief  distance,  are  Loughs  Mallart,  Domhayduff, 
Clondeasie,  Salleen,  Sarsfield,  and  5  or  0  ponds. 
All  the  lacustrine  group — the  largest  of  which,  ex- 
cepting Castlebar  and  Islandeady  lakes,  is  less  than 
a  mile  long — are  often  popularly  called  the  Lakes  of 
Castlebar;  while  that  which  bears,  par  ercelience, 
the  name  of  Castlebar  Lough,  is  distmctively  called 
Lough  Dan  or  Lannagh.  The  area  of  this  lake 
comprises  90  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches,  within  the 
pari<%h  of  Islandeady,  and  377  acres,  29  perches, 
within  the  parish  of  Castlebar;  and  its  surface- 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  110  feet. — 
The  Castlebar  rivulet  issues  from  Lough  Dan  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  cuts  the  town 
eastward  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  9  or  10  miles,  chiefly  eastward,  to 
the  head  of  Lough  Cullen,  the  southern  expansion 
of  Lough  Conn.  The  last  third  or  fourth  of  its  run 
is  entirely  through  bog. — Castlebar  hog  lies  a  little 
south  of  Loughs  Dan  and  Islandeady,  extends  par- 
nllol  with  these  lakes,  reaches  to  within  a  mile  of 
Castlebar  town,  extends  westward  4  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  2  miles,  and  sends  off  a  nar- 
row projection  about  l^  mile  farther  west,  but  is 
much  intersected  by  peninsulx  of  sound  land,  and 
contains  one  considerable  derry,  and  several  lough- 
lets  and  ponds.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  basin  of 
the  Castlebar  lakes,  and  sends  off  its  drainage  through 
Lough  Conn  and  the  Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla;  but 
part  is  within  the  basin  of  Lough  Mask,  and  sends 
off  its  drainage  through  the  great  Corrib  chain  of 
lakes  to  the  sea  at  Gal  way.  The  bog  has  an  ex- 
treme altitude  above  high  water  sea-level  of  189 
feet ;  varies  in  depth  from  14  to  34  feet ;  and  is  in- 
cumbent chiefly  on  limestone.  The  proposed  plan, 
and  the  estimated  costs  of  improving  it,  may  be  seen 
on  i>p.  13.'3,  134,  of  the  third  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Bogs  of  Ireland. 

CASTLEBAR,  or  Aglish,  a  parish,  containing 
the  town  of  Castlebar,  in  the  barony  of  C-arra,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  west,  7  miles;  breadth,  from  7  furlongs  to  3^ 
miles;  area,  14,794  acres,  13  perches, — of  which 
377  acres,  29  perches,  are  in  Castlebar  Lough,  and 
368  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches,  are  in  small  lakes. 


Pop.,  in  1831,  12.111;  in  1841,  10,464  Houiea 
1.737.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5,738;. 
in  1841,5,327.  Houses  968.  The  surface  possesses 
much  beauty,  and  consists  about  one-half  of  tillage- 
ground,  and  one-half  of  mountain-pasture,  and  di- 
versifiedly-featured  bog ;  but  we  reserve  a  view  of 
its  mansions,  its  scenic  character,  and  its  blending 
with  mountain-perspective  beyond  its  own  limits,  to 
a  brief  notice  of  the  town's  environs. — The  moun- 
tain Burren  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  1,299  feet.  The  principal  small 
lakes  are  Salleen,  Rusheen,  Mack,  Naspheenagb, 
and  Mallart, — the  last  situated  on  the  western  bor- 
der, a  little  north  of  Castlebar  Lough,  and  possess- 
ing a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  125  feet. 
The  chief  hamlets  are  Clonkeen,  Rush-hill,  Bleau* 
bog,  Kilnageer,  and  Richmond — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dia  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition, 
£175  7s.  S^d.  The  rectories  of  Aglish,  Bbeaft, 
Drumranet,  Islandeadt,  Kildscamooub,  and 
TuRLOUGH  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Castlebar.  Length,  17  miles ;  breadth,  15^. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  22,672.  Gross  income,  £822  13s. 
Id.;  nett,  £064  18s.  lid.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Rathronan 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  and  is  non-resident.  Two 
curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  one  of  them 
receives  also  the  surplice  fees,  amounting  ta  £5w 
The  perpetual  curacy  of  Turlough  has  been  erected 
within  the  union.  Castlebar  church  was  built  in 
1825,  at  the  cost  of  £2,400,  borrowed  from  tbe  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  450;  attendance, 
about  300,  exclusive  of  military.  Castlebar  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  5,000 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballyhane.  Islandeady  and  Olanis- 
land  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively, from  1,000  to  1,200,  and  from  600  to  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house has  an  attendance  of  from  100  to  200.  Di 
1834,  the  parishioners  of  Aglish  consisted  of  1^23 
Churchmen,  5  Presbyterians,  5  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  11,594  Roman  Catholics;  the inbabitants 
of  the  union,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  perpetual  civ- 
racy  of  Turlough,  consisted  of  1 ,246  Protestants,  uid 
23,157  Roman  Catholics;  and  22  daily  scbools  in  the 
union,  excluding  Turlough,  had  on  their  books  1,000 
boys  and  636  girls.  Fourteen  of  the  schools  were  in 
Aglish ;  and  of  these,  one  was  a  National  school  at 
Clonkeen,  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
5  were  free-schools  in  Castlebar, — one  for  boys,  sufv 
ported  by  £20  from  the  rector,  public  subscnptions, 
and  an  annual  charity  sermon, — another  for  boys, 
supported  chiefly  by  the  National  Board,  and  partly 
by  subscription, — one  for  girls,  supported  by  tbe 
London  and  Ladies'  London  Hibernian  Societies,  and 
by  the  rector  and  the  public, — another  for  girls,  su|>- 
ported  chiefly  by  the  National  Board,  and  partly  by 
subscription, — a  third  for  girls,  supported  wholly  by 
subscription. 

CASTLEBAR, 

A  market  and  post  town,  the  capital  of  co.  BilayOy 
and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  in  the 
parish  of  its  own  name,  barony  of  Carra,  and  on  the 
mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Westport,  8|  miles  eatt- 
north-east  of  Westport,  26^  north-west  chT  Tuam, 
and  126  west  by  north  of  Dublin. 

Environx.'] — The  town's  site  is  at  tbe  north* west 
angle  of  the  vast  plain  of  mixed  hog  and  pastnrt 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  Ccmiaiiglit, 
and  near  the  head  of  the  broken  and  turoulated  pro- 
jection of  that  plain  which  intervenes  between  thm 
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fTif^blunds  of  Erris  and  Tyrawlry,  and  those  of 
Joyce-country  and  Cunnemara.  Low  hilU  rise  on 
all  sides,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  trend 
away  in  irregular  ridges  and  groups  to  the  compara- 
tively near  amphitheatre  of  environing  mountain. 
The  Park  and  the  Lawn — the  former  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  town, 
and  the  latter  the  scat  of  St.  Clair  O'Malley,  his 
lordship's  agent — adjoin  the  suburbs,  and  contribute 
their  improved  grounds  and  demesne  embellishments 
as  features  of  beauty  to  the  town's  landscape;  Wind- 
sor, Hawthorn  Lodge,  Breafy,  and  other  villas,  are 
sprinkled  at  intervals  in  the  near  vicinity;  Kilboyne 
House,  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley,  Bart.,  Rahans,  Mrs. 
Browne,  and  other  mansions  of  pretending  character, 
adorn  the  choicer  stretches  of  ground  within  a  circle 
of  several  miles ;  and  the  cordon  of  lofty  mountains 
in  the  distance,  with  the  monarch-summits  of  Croagh- 
patrick  in  the  west,  and  Nephin  in  the  north,  form 
u  grand  panoramic  perspective,  and  distinctly  com- 
l>ine  with  the  broken  low  country  which  they  en- 
close. Yet  though  the  scenery  around  the  town  is 
striking,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  presents 
many  patches  of  rich  soil  and  of  bosky  woodland, 
the  land,  especially  toward  Nephin,  is  prevailingly 
naked,  cold,  boggy,  moorish,  and  wild. 

Interior  of  the  7'ofrn.]— The  principal  street  bears, 
in  (iifferent  parts,  the  names  of  Ellison,  Market,  and 
Bridge  streets;  measures  about  660  yards  in  length; 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east;  and  is,  in  a 
general  view,  spacious  and  tolerably  well-built.  A 
continuation  of  it,  320  yards  eastward,  is  called 
School- House-hill,  and  runs  along  the  thoroughfare 
toward  Ballina,  but  has  an  appearance  very  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  sort  of  square,  or  very 
spacious  area,  which  subtends  the  south-east  side  of 
Ellison-street,  and  is  traversed  by  the  thoroughfare 
toward  Tuam,  has  an  appearance  of  considerable 
pretension.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  town,  consisting 
of  lanes  and  alleys  near  the  centre,  and  of  streets 
straggling  away,  in  suburban  order,  from  the  main 
body,  is  altogether  of  hamlet  character,  and  rarely 
boMsts  a  better  building  than  a  poor  thatched  cabin. 
Some  improvements  have  been  effected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  The  town  is  neither 
paved,  lighted,  nor  watched;  and  its  streets  or  roads 
are  repaired  bv  baronial  presentments. 

Public  Buildings.^ — The  castle  whence  Caatlebar 
has  Us  name,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  De  Burghs, 
and  existed  long  before  the  proper  founding  of  the 
town. — The  parhth-church  has  a  somewhat  orna- 
mental appearance,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  noticeable 
chiefly  for  its  large  proportions  and  its  substantial 
masonry. — The  court-house,  situated  at  the  soutb- 
ea>t  corner  of  the  square,  diagonally  opposite  the 
parish-church,  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  barrack, 
situated  in  an  open  space  200  yards  behind  the 
court-house,  is  always  occupied  by  a  party  of  mili- 
tary. The  county  gaol,  situated  in  the  western  sub- 
urbs, is  a  new  and  very  spacious  erection,  and  under- 
went thorough  reform  in  1838 ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  built  just  before  the  enactment  of 
the  last  provisions  for  salutary  prison  discipline,  it 
wants  some  desirable  facilities  for  the  DK>st  effective 
classitication.  On  the  inspection-day,  in  1840,  the 
prisoners  were  26  females  and  96  males ;  and  were 
iound  to  be  occupied  as  follows, — 20  females  at 
work,  and  6  at  prison  duties, — 44  males  at  useful 
trades,  11)  at  stone-breaking,  26  at  the  tread-wheel, 
and  i)  at  pri>on.duties.  On  Dec.  31,  1842,  the 
pri'.oner^  were  45  male  debtors,  I  female  debtor, 
1(0  tried  male  criminals,  17  untried  male  criminab, 
'2*2  tried  female  criminals,  12  untried  female  crim- 
inals, 6  sick   in  hospital,  2  male  lunatics,  and  3 


female  lunatics.  The  total  number  confined  during 
1842  was  1,171  ;  the  average  number  at  one  period, 
between  16i3  and  169;  the  maximum  number,  210; 
the  number  of  cells,  128 ;  the  number  of  beds  in  other 
rooms,  60.  The  total  expenses  of  the  gaol  during 
1842,  amounted  to  £2,386  17s.  8id. ;  and  the  aver- 
age  cost  of  each  prisoner  was  £14  3s.  9id — The 
linen-hall  and  the  assembly-room  are  in  one  build- 
ing ;  the  latter  above,  and  the  former  below The 

county  infirmary  contains  47  beds;  and,  though 
quite  insufHcient  for  the  wants  of  a  population  of 
306,000,  is  a  very  well-managed  institution,  and 
affords  considerable  relief  in  proportion  to  its  funda 
and  accommodation.  In  1840-41,  it  received  £1,325 
13s.  3d.,  expended  £1.170  19s.  ^d.,  and  had  488 
intern  and  925  extern  patients. 

Poor  Jaw  Union.'] — The  Castlebar  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  83d,  and  was  declared  on  Nov.  9, 
1839.  It  all  lies  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  com- 
prebends  an  area  of  232  square  miles,  or  148,477 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  58,001.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  and  their  respective  population, 
in  1831,  are  Castlebar.  12,111;  Islandeady,  3,629; 
Addergoole,  6,714;  Turlough,  6,948 ;  Strade,  7,777; 
Balla,  3,755;  Drum,  4,806;  Ballintobber,  6,212; 
Ballyhean,  3,734  ;  and  Breafy,  2,315.  Its  ex-ofTicio 
guardians  are  7,  and  its  elected  guardians  21  ;  and  of 
the  latter  4  are  returned  by  Castlebar  division,  3  by 
each  of  the  divisions  of  Addergoole,  Strade,  and  Bal- 
lintobber, 2  each  by  Turlough  and  Drum,  and  I 
each  by  Islandeady,  Balla,  Ballyhean,  and  Breafy. 
The  valuator  was  appointed  on  Feb.  18th,  1840; 
and  the  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug. 
28th,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  Oct.  1841,— to  cost 
£6,300  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,259  8s. 
l^d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an 
area  of  7  acres,  purchased  for  £340  1  Is.  lO^d., — and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  600  paupers.  There 
is  no  fever  hospital  in  the  union.  The  dispensary 
districts  are  those  of  Balla  and  Ballyglass,  Castle- 
bar and  Turlough ;  and  jointly  comprehend  an  area 
of  133,460  acres,  with  a  popuUtion,  in  1831,  of 
52,048.  The  Castlebar  dispensary  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  64,186  acres,  with  a  population  of  29,689; 
and,  in  1840l^1,  it  expended  £159  5b.  8Ad.,  and 
made  6,312  dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,723 
patients. 

Trade."] — Castlebar  possesses  a  large  share  of  the 
comparatively  unimportant  linen  trade  of  the  county ; 
and  is  supposed  to  command  three  times  more  linen 
to  itt  markets  than  Westport.  In  the  town  are  two 
breweries  and  a  tannery.  Yet  aggregate  trade  and 
manufacture  are  so  low  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working-cUsses  are  supported  chiefly  as  day- 
labourers  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
trade,  so  common  to  Irish  towns,  of  offering  a 
market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  furnishing  sap- 
plies  of  miscellaneous  goods,  has  a  wide  scope  of 
country  for  its  arena  to  the  south  and  east,  and  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  11, 
July  d,  Sept.  16,  and  Nov.  la  A  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  was  established 
in  1835,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  in  1836. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  mail-coach 
to  Ballifu^  in  correspondence  with  one  thence  to 
Sligo,  a  car  in  transit  between  Westport  and  Tuaro, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Westport  and 
Dublin.  Two  newspapers,  on  opposite  sides  in 
politics,  have  long  been  published  in  the  town. 

Municipal  Affizin.]  —  Castlebar  seems  to  have 
been  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  1 1  James 
L,  and  it  bad  also  a  charter  of  5  James  II.  Its 
borough  limits  comprised  a  district  included  within 
a  circle  drawn  upon  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.    lU  corporation  was  entitled,  "  Tho 
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Portreeve,  Free  Burf^csseii,  and  Commonalty  of  the  • 
Town  of  Castlebar."  •*  The  chief  privilege  of  the  . 
corporation,"  says  the  Municipal  Corporations  Re- 
port of  1833,  "that  of  returning  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  ceased  at  the  Union,  when  the 
sum  of  £15,00()  was  paid  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Lucan, 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  as  compensation  for  its 
loss ;  and  from  that  event  till  the  year  18*24,  corpor- 
ate officers  were  occasionally  appointed.  Some  of 
the  members  are  still  living;  but  there  has  not, 
Mnce  that  vear,  been  any  corporate  meeting;  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  corporation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  ten 
years."  A  court  of  record,  held  by  the  portreeve, 
yrvLS  authorized  by  charter.  A  manorial  court,  with 
jurisdiction  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  by  Lord 
Lucan's  seneschal.  The  court  of  the  assistant  bar- 
rister for  civil  bills  is  held  twice  a-year.  A  court  of 
petty-sessions  is  held  every  Saturday.  The  courts 
of  as^size  for  the  county  are  all  held  in  the  town. 
The  only  police  are  a  party  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary. 

Statistici.'] — Area  of  the  town,  450  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6,373  ;  in  1841,  5,137.  Houses  769.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  232 ;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  539;  in  other  pursuits,  299. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 75 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  575  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  324 ;  on  means  not  specified,  96. 
Males  at  and  al>ove  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,104;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
274;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  741.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  733 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  489 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,171. 

/fesrory.]— During  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  castle  of  Castlebar  was  held  for  the  parlia- 
ment, by  Sir  Uenrv  Bingham,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan ;  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Vis- 
count Mayo,  and  his  son  Sir  Theobald  Bourke, 
leaders  of  the  confederated  Irish.  Sir  Henry  Bing- 
ham and  his  garrison  surrendered  to  the  besiegers 
on  the  condition  of  bein^  safely  conveyed  to  the 
next  town ;  but,  after  bemg  protected  Uiree  days, 
and  while  on  their  march  of  conveyance  to  the  south, 
they  were  barbarously  massacred  at  the  Bridge  of 
Shruel,  4  miles  north  of  Headford.  Lord  Mayo 
died  before  he  could  be  called  to  account  by  his  fel- 
low-men ;  but  Sir  Theobald  Bourke,  after  being 
formally  arraigned  and  specially  tried  for  the  horrid 
deed  of  perfidy  and  massacre,  was  shot  to  death  in 
Jan.  1653 — On  the  25th  of  Aug.,  1798,  while  the 
French  force,  which  had  arrived  at  Killalla,  were  in 
possession  of  Ballina,  and  were  about  to  march  to 
the  south  [see  Ballina],  General  Hutchinson  ap- 
peared at  Castlebar,  with  a  British  army  which  bad 
been  speedily  segregated,  and  had  marched  with 
great  expedition  from  Galway ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  he  was  joined  by  General  Lake,  the  chief 
commander  in  the  west.  "  The  habits  of  disorder, 
inveterate  in  the  troops,"  says  Gordon,  "  could  not 
possibly  in  two  months  have  been  eradicated  by 
Cornwallis.  Of  this  the  army  here  assembled  fur- 
nished full  proof  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
The  gun  of  a  soldier,  by  accident  or  design,  ex- 
ploded from  a  window.  A  cry  was  raised  that  a 
shot  had  been  fired  at  the  Longford  militia;  and 
a  tumult  was  excited  which  threatened  the  town 
with  conflagration  and  massacre,  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  prevented  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  Hutchinson  and  other  officers."  This 
turbulent  condition  of  the  army,  and  supercession 
of  General  Hutchinson,  who  knew  the  ground 
around  Castlebar,  and  had  formed  a  good  plan  of 
action,  by  General  Lake,  who  was  a  stranger,  and 


wanted  sufficient  control  over  both  men  and  eii 
cumstanees,  may  account  for  the  disgraceful  defei 
which  followed, — a  defeat  ao  ignominious  as  to  t 
usually  designated  in  sarcasm,  "  the  Race  of  Castii 
bar."  The  British  troops — fresh,  vigorous,  aastaine 
by  a  well-served  train  of  14  cannons,  and  varioiul 
estimated  in  number  from  1,100  to  6,000,  but  seen 
ingly  not  fewer  than  at  least  3,000 — were  drawn  v 
on  an  advantageous  position  between  the  town  and  th 
advancing  French ;  and,  at  7  o'clock  on  the  mori 
ing  of  the  27th,  they  saw  their  antagonists  at  the  dii 
tance  of  two  miles  from  the  town,  only  800  Frenrl 
men,  fiitigued  and  sleepless,  and  about  1,000  Iris 
peasants  who  had  joined  their  standard,  but  wei 
useless  in  battle,  the  whole  sustained  by  no  otlu 
artillery  than  two  small  currich-guns.  The  Frenc 
leaders  at  first  thought  themselves  unable  to  mah 
serious  resistance,  and  they  saw  their  troops  at  tli 
onset  recoiling  from  the  destructive  effects  of  tli 
British  artillery;  but,  determining  to  makea  spirite 
effort  while  hope  remained,  they  ordered  their  me 
to  file  to  the  right  and  left,  to  advance  in  sma 
bodies  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  to  assail  the 
antagonists  in  flank, — and  they  almost  instantly  sai 
themselves  undoubted  and  complete  victors.  "  Seize 
with  a  strange  panic,  the  royal  army  shrank  froi 
the  assault,  broke  on  all  sides,  and  fled  through  tli 
town  in  extreme  confusion  on  the  road  to  Tuan 
leaving  their  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  enem] 
To  rally  them,  all  attempts  were  fruitless.  Thei 
flight  was  continued  to  Tuam,  which  they  readic 
on  the  night  of  that  day,  38  English  miles  from  tli 
field  of  hittle ;  and  was  renewed,  after  a  short  n 
freshment,  toward  Athlone,  where  an  oflloer  of  cai 
bineers,  with  60  of  his  men,  arrived  at  one  o*doc 
on  Tuesday  the  28th,  having  performed  a  march  < 
80  English  miles  in  27  hours.  Where  their  ooun 
would  have  terminated,  we  are  left  to  coniecture, 
it  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  vioerc 
at  the  latter  town.  The  French  kept  poascasic 
of  Castlebar  till  the  4th  of  September ;  and,  earl 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  they  comnnenoed  a  rapi 
march  toward  t^e  north-east,  to  fight  the  actM 
near  CoUooney  on  the  5th,  and  surrender  at  Ballii 
amuck  on  the  8th.  See  Balltsaders  and  Balui 

▲MUCK. 

CASTLE-BARRY,  an  oldfortalice  and  a  model 
mansion,  on  the  river  Awbeg,  a  little  east  of  Butti 
vant,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  The  castle  was,  in  turbi 
lent  times,  a  defenceable  residence  of  the  Ban 
fiunily;  but,  though  occupying  a  bold  and  rock 
site,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  ft 
either  strength  or  magnitude.  The  late  Joh 
Anderson,  Esq.,  purchased  the  estate  from  Riehan 
Earl  of  Barrymore,  and  repaired  and  modenriai 
both  the  original  fortalice  and  a  oomparatiftd 
modern  superadded  mansion. 

CASTLEBAT,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  On 
new,  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow  Leinstei 
Pop.,  in  18S1,  105;  in  1841,  not  specialljr  retunie^ 

CA8TLE-BELLINGHAM,  a  village  in  the  p« 
ish  of  Gemonstown,  barony  dT  Aidee,  co.  Lootl 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  DahUn  t 
Belfiwt,  4  miles  norlii  of  Dunleer,  and  6  south  < 
Dundalk.  Adjoining  it  is  Castle-Bellingham  Hoosi 
the  handsome  seat  of  Sir  A.  Bellinffham,  Bart.  Tk 
neat  appearance  of  the  village,  the  soft  bcaatj  t 
the  demesne,  and  the  improved  and  omato  charw 
ter  of  the  surrounding  fertile  country,  are  itted  I 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  a  hurried  travdlei 
An  earth-work  in  the  vidnity  crowns  an  emintDei 
commands  extensive  views,  has  at  one  of  ita  angles 
circular  tumulus,  is  described  by  Mr.  Wright  aa  Mvin 
*'  been  formerly  a  very  strong  camp  in  the  shape  < 
an  heart,"  and  possesses  among  tae  pMswiCiy  II 
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vague  fame  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  firtt  Irisb 
parliament.  The  village  has  an  extensive  brewery, 
wIioAe  manufacture  possesses  a  popular  name  for 
excellence,  and  is  extensively  and  very  favourably 
known  as  *  Castle- Bell ingham  ale.'  A  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  linen-weaving.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Easter  Tueitday  and  Oct.  10.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Ardee  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  26,366  aicres,  with 
11,500  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
^M44,  and  administered  to  2,120  patients.  In  1841, 
a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £950 ;  circulated 
.£3,837  in  1,110  loans;  and  realized  a  nett  profit 
of  £27  7^.  4d.  Area  of  the  village,  34  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  Gil  ;  in  1841,  665.     Houses  113. 

CASTLE.BERNARD,the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  on  the  Bandon  river,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork, 
Munstcr.  An  old  fortified  residence  on  the  grounds 
belonged  to  the  O'Mahony  family,  and  was  called 
Custle-Mahon.  This  house  was  rebuilt  about  the 
vfur  1715,  by  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the 
Court  o(  Common  Pleas,  representative  of  Bandon 
in  parliament,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon  ; 
ai)d  a  new  and  more  extensive  mansion,  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  former,  was  built  by  the 
Earl  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
The  new  structure  is  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice, 
and  contains  several  spacious  and  noble  apartments. 
The  demesne  abounds  in  graceful  inequalities  of 
surface,  exhibits  beautiful  clumps  and  grand  sheets 
of  wood  on  its  fine  swells  and  slopes,  and  is  tra- 
versed and  partly  cut  into  numerous  islets  by  a  fork- 
ing and  ramified  transit  of  the  river. 

CASTLE-BERNARD,  a  demesne  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  south-western  projection  of  King's 
CO.,  about  8  miles  east  by  north  of  Birr,  Leinster. 
The  mansion  is  a  handsome  castellated  structure 
embosomed  in  wood,  the  demesne  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  finely  improved  ;  and  they  jointly  con- 
stitute a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  in  which 
tbev  lie.     They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Bernard. 

CASTLE-BLAKENEY.  or  Killasolan,  a  par- 
i>h  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  The 
Tyaquin  section  contains  the  villages  of  Castle- 
Blakency  and  Caltra:  see  Caltra.  Length,  south- 
west ward,  4  miles;  breadth,  from  1|  to  4.  Area 
of  tlie  Kilconnel  section,  3,592  acres,  1  rood,  25 
perches;  of  the  Tyaquin  section,  7.890  acres,  I 
rood,  38  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,806; 
in  1841,  4,496.  Houses  697-  Pop.  of  the  Kilconnel 
section,  in  1831,  1,118;  in  1841,  1,143.  Houses  165. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Tyaquin  section,  in 
1841,2.956.  Houses  470.  The  surface  is  fiat  and 
partly  boggy  ;  and  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  pari, 
poor  and  .shallow.  A  stream  which  traces  all  the 
we-tcrn  l)ourniary,  and  part  of  the  northern  boundary, 
descend'*,  while  there,  from  an  elevation  of  228  to 
one  of  170  feet.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the 
boundary-line  between  the  baronies,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  305  feet  above  sea-level,  or  of  106  above  the 
medium  local  water-leveL  The  principal  hamlets 
are  Killasolan,  Derrymore,  Cloonfaris,  Greenville, 
Newtown,  and  Ballinahattina.  The  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  We-iport  traverses  the  interior,  and  forks  at 
the  village  into  the  old  line  by  Abbevknockmoy,  the 
stagc-coarh  line  bv  Mount  Belle  wand  Moylou^n,  and 
the  mail  line  a  little  to  the  right.  On  the  Dubho  road 
is  the  village  of  Caltra  ;  and  on  a  cross-road  leading 
toward  Roscommon  is  Castle- Ffrench,  the  lemt  of 
Lord  rfrench.  The  village  of  Castle- Blakeney  stands 
.'>;  miles  west-north- we!>t  of  Ahascragb,  and  15east- 
^outll-east  of  Tuam.  It  is  a  poor  place;  and  consists 
jriiicipully  of  the  paiish- church,  a  tolerably  good 
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scboolbouse,  and  two  lines  of  cabins.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Jan.  1,  Whitsun- Tuesday,  July  26,  and  Oct.  9. 
Area  of  the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,233. 
Houses  36.  A  mile  distant,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  old  Ballinasloe  road,  is  the  Inn  of  GlanUne.-— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
thedio  ofElphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £300; 
glebe,  £80.  Gross  income,  £380;  nett,  £355.  Pa- 
tron, alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan.  A  cu- 
rate has  a  stipend  of  £100.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  about  £10,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Lord  Clonbrock.  The  old  church  was  repaired 
and  the  steeple  reconstructed  in  1812,  bv  means  of 
a  gia  of  £184  I2s.  34d.,  and  a  loan  of  the  same 
amount,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1832,  by  means  of  a  gift 
of  £300  from  that  Board.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance 
45.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  1,500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
115,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,561  ;  and  5 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  some 
advantages  from  Lord  Ffrench,  one  with  £2  a-vear 
from  Lord  Clonbrock,  one  with  £9  from  the  Lon- 
don Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
one  with  £3  from  Mr.  Blakeney,  and  graduated 
allowances  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  and 
the  archbishop  of  Tuam — had  on  their  books  258 
boys  and  163  girb. 

CASTLE-BLAYNEY,  a  post  and  market  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Mucknoe,  barony  of  Cremorne,  co. 
Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  9^  miles  south-west  of 
Newton- Hamilton,  9^  north  of  Carrickmacross,  11^ 
south  by  east  of  Monaghan,  12^  north-west  of  Dun- 
dalk,  and  49^  north  by  west  of  Dublin.  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  was  governor  of  Monaghan  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  built  the  fortalice  which  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Castle-Blayney,  and  which  occa- 
sioned the  erection  around  it  of  the  nucleus  of  tb« 
present  town.  Monaghan  was  at  that  time  depen- 
dent for  supplies  by  an  inland  carriage  of  24  miles 
from  Newry,  and,  owing  to  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  war,  could  with  difficulty  obtain  them ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Blayney  erected  the  fortalice  as  a  halting- 
place  of  safety  for  parties  of  transport  and  of  roval 
troops  on  the  way  from  Newry ;  and  was  rewarded 
for  this  service  by  the  grant  of  the  fine  estate  which 
his  posterity,  the  Barons  and  ViscounU  Blaney,  have 
since  enjoyed.  Sir  Edward  claimed  descent  from 
Cadwallader,  a  prince  or  king  of  Cambria ;  he  served 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ire- 
land;  and,  in  1621,  he  was  by  James  I.  created 
Baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan.  The  7th,  9th,  10th, 
and  12th  Barons  have  each,  in  commemoration  and 
maintenance  of  their  claim  to  royal  Welsh  descent, 
borne  the  baptismal  name  of  Cadwallader. Davis. 
The  demesne  of  the  Viscounts  adjoins  the  town ; 
and,  in  spite  of  its  being  presided  over  by  a  plain 
though  commodious  mansion,  it  yields  in  the  ele- 
ments of  calm  and  soothing  interest  to  few  de- 
mesnes in  the  north.  It  has  no  bold  features,  yet 
enjoys  some  beautiful  combinations  of  wood  and 
water.  **  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  lovely 
Lough  Macknoe,  its  pretty  islets  and  softly  swelling 
boundaries ;  and  the  rich  foliage  which  now  mantlet 
the  latter  adds  much  to  the  splendour  of  the  scenery. 
The  plantations  also  clothe  many  of  the  surrounding 
heights;  and  while  they  increase  the  beauty  of 
Lord  Blayney *s  residence,  they  add  to  the  appear, 
ance  and  comfort  of  his  respectable  town.  On  one 
of  the  small  islands  in  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress."  [Fraier.]  The  town  never  ac- 
quired any  consequence  till  about  the  close  of  last 
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century  ;  but  it  then  received  a  stimulus,  both  from 
the  establishment  of  a  linen-market,  and  from  ^eat 
encouragement  given  to  tenants  by  the  Lord  Blay- 
ney  of  the  period ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  with  excellent  stone-houses,  almost  all 
of  two  stories,  and  slated.  The  plan  of  its  principal 
parts  consists  of  a  triangular  central  area,  and  of 
three  streets  extending  away  from  the  angles;  and 
on  high  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  central  area, 
stands  a  very  neat  market-house,  containing  in  its 
second  story  a  very  spacious  room,  and  overlooking 
every  avenue  that' leads  to  the  tower.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  neat  church  amid  a  neat  clump 
of  plantation,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  excellent  inn,  a  Poor- 
law  workhouse,  a  fever  hospital,  some  schools,  and 
a  remarkably  well-kept  district  bridewell  of  2  dav- 
rooms,  2  yards,  and  7  cells.  A  linen-market  is  held 
on  Wednesday  ;  and,  40  years  ago,  it  commanded  an 
average  value  of  £500  in  weekly  sale^.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  18,  Aug.  10.  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  (5.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  toDun- 
diilk,  a  caravan  in  transit  between  Monaghan  and 
Newry,  a  car  in  transit  between  Ballybay  and  Ncwry, 
a  coach  in  transit  between  Omagh  and  Dublin,  and 
a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Londonderry  and 
Dublin.  A  projected  railway  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh touches  Castle-Blayney  at  the  distance  of  21 J 
miles,  352  yards,  statute  measure,  from  Armagh. 

The  Castle<Blancy  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the 
82d ;  and  woi  declared  on  Nov.  8.  1839.  It  lies 
partly  in  co.  Monaghan  and  partly  in  co.  Armagh ;  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  93,442  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  56.505.  Its  electoral  divisions  in  Monaghan 
are  Oastle-Blaney,  Churchill,  Ballybay,  Greagh,  Bel- 
latrairi,  Creeve,  Laragh,  Annayalla,  Broomfield,  Mul- 
lyjish,  Carrickaslane,  and  Cremartin ;  and  those  in  Ar- 
magh are  Newtown-Hanailton,  Camley,Crossmaglen, 
Creggan,  Dorsey,  and  Sheetrim.  Its'ex-oificio  guar- 
dians are  7*  and  its  elected  guardians  22  in  number ; 
and  the  latter  are  returi»ed  thus, — two  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Castle- Blaney,  Ballybay.  Creeve,  and 
Cremartin,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£65,023  1 7s.  6d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rat«d 
is  1 1,347 ;  and  of  these,  2,467  are  rated  for  a  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  £1, — 1,034,  not  exceeding  £2, — 
1,067,  not  exceeding  £3,— 1,049.  not  exceeding  £4, 
— and  973,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Sept.  21,  1840, — to  be  completed 
in  Jan.  1842,— to  cost  £6,150  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,289  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — 
to  occupy  an  area  of  8  acres,  I  rood,  20  perches, — 
and  to  contain  accommodation  for  800  persons.  The 
date  of  the  iirst  admission  of  paupers  was  Dec.  15, 
1842  ;  the  tot»il  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £142  3s.  7|d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture  was  £1,493  5s.  OJd.  The  fever  hospital  in  the 
town  is  quite  incompetent  for  the  wants  of  even  a 
small  section  of  the  union ;  and,  in  1839,  it  had  an  in- 
come of  only  £31  5s.,  and  admitted  only  33  patients. 
The  county  infirmaries  are  too  distant  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  most  needy  cases.  The  dispensary  dis- 
tricts exclude  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
Blaiiey,  yet  extend  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  union ;  and  being  only  4  in  number,  they  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose ;  their  aggregate  area  is  1 19,400  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  69,854;  and  their  seats  are 
Ballybay,  Bellatrain,  Crossmaglen,  and  Newtown- 
Hamilton.  Area  of  the  town,  82  acres.  Pop.,  in 
\m\,  1,828;  in  1841,  2,134.  Houses  320.  Fami- 
lies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  104;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  238;  in  other  pursuits,  107. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 


sion, 20 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  246 ;  on  tfac 
own  manual  labour,  150. 

CASTLE-BOROUGH,  the  mansion  and  demesi 
of  Lord  Carew,  6  miles  west-south-west  of  Enni 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  mansion  is 
handsome  edifice  ;  and  the  plantations  of  the  demesi 
are  extensive ;  and,  jointly  with  those  of  Coolbavn 
the  seat  of  Francis  Bruen,  Esq.,  relieve  the  nakei 
ness  of  the  surrounding  country. 

C  ASTLE-BOUR  KE,  an  old  mansion,  the  quondai 
seat  of  the  Lords  Mayo,  at  the  head  of  Lough  Cam 
barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  larg 
estates  of  the  ancient  proprietors  were  partly  dii 
posed  of  by  sale,  and  partly  transmitted  by  marriage 
and.  after  the  death  of  the  8th  and  last  Viscount  i 
4767*  the  estate  of  Castle-Bourke  lineally  descende 
to  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq. 

CASTLEBOY.     See  Castlebuoy. 

CASTLE-BRACK,  a  parish  on  the  norther 
border  of  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  and  of  Queen' 
CO.,  6  miles  west  by  north  of  Portarlington,  Leinstei 
Length,  south-eastward,  5^  miles ;  breadth,  from  1 
mile  to  2\ ;  area,  9,275  acres,  3  roods,  24  perchei 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,855;  in  1841.  1,924.  House 
318.  The  castle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name  ha 
long  been  in  ruins ;  and  Roskeen  castle,  a  little  t 
the  north  of  it,  is  also  a  ruin.  The  only  mansion  i 
Cappalough.  A  large  proportion  of  the  parochii 
surface  is  bog.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  nortl 
west,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  488  feel 
The  nascent  Barrow  flows  some  miles  on  the  hour 
<lary.  and  takes  leave  at  a  surface  elevation  abov 
sea-level  of  235  feet.  Fairs  are  held  at  the  village  c 
hamlet  of  Castle- Brack  on  May  15,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  II 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefic 
of  Oreoan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tfa 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £70  Os.  lOd.,  an 
the  rectorial  for  £140  Is.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  at 
impropriate  in  General  Dunne  of  Bi  ittas.  The  Re 
man  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  mat 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  i 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Rosenallis.  In  1834,  tfa 
Protestants  amounted  to  126,  and  the  Roman  Cath< 
lies  to  1,724;  and  two  daily  schools—one  of  whic 
was  in  coimection  with  the  National  Board — ^had  o 
their  books  57  boys  and  63  girls. 

CASTLE-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parishes  < 
Ardcavan,  Ardcolm,  and  Tickillen,  barony  of  Ett 
Shelmalier,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  tk 
road  from  Wexford  to  Oulart,  and  at  the  entranc 
of  the  rivulet  Sow  into  the  head  of  the  north-wesj 
em  projection  of  Wexford  Harbour,  3 J  miles  nort 
of  the  town  of  Wexford.  Adjoining  it  is  Artn 
mont,  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of  George  L 
Hunt,  Esq. ;  and  along  the  shore  in  the  Tidnitj  ai 
chains  of  sterile  and  striking  sand  hills.  A  dispel 
sary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Wexford  Poor-la^ 
union;  and,  in  1839-40,  expended  £115  17s.  4}d 
and  administered  to  1 ,000  patients.  Fairs  are  bel 
on  April  11  and  Dec.  26.  The  village  ^ves  nam 
to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange 
ment.  See  Ardcavan,  Ardcolm,  and  Tickh 
LEN.  Area  of  the  Ardcavan  section  of  the  villagi 
9  acres ;  of  the  Ardcolm  section,  3  acres ;  of  u 
Tickillen  section,  15  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  i 
1831,  416;  in  1841,  439.  Houses  81.  Pop.,  i 
1841,  of  the  Ardcavan  section,  168;  of  the  An 
colm  section,  123;  of  the  Tickillen  section,  141 
Houses  in  the  three  sections  respectively,  34,  2 
and  26. 

CASTLE-BROWNE,  the  quondam  seat  of  tl 
family  of  Browne,  about  a  mile  from  Clane,  co.  Ri 
dare,  Leinster.  The  Brownes  obtained  the  etta 
by  mtermarriagc  with  the  family  of  Woran.  T1 
mansion  was,  a  number  of  years  ago,  aUrndp  fl 
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larged,  and  converted  into  the  Jesuits*  College  of 
Clongowes  :  whirh  see. 

CASTLE-BOUY,  or  St.  Johnstown,  a  parish 
3  miles  north  of  Portaferry,  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a  main  body  and  a 
Fniall  detached  district,  the  latter  lying  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  former.  Length  of  the  main  body, 
westward,  2  miles ;  breadth,  from  f  of  a  mile  to 
li  mile;  area  of  the  whole,  1,358  acres,  38  perches, 
— of  which  12  acres.  3  roods,  17  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  775.  Houses  151.  The  surface 
is  waslied  by  Cloghy  bay  on  the  east,  and  di- 
versified with  Lough  Doo  in  the  west. — Castle. 
bony  is  not  known  as  a  parish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions.  A  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  wiis  founded  here  in  the  12th  century ;  and  a 
manor  court,  and  several  townlands  in  freehold, 
which  belonged  to  it,  have  descended  to  the  family 
ef  Echlin.  The  buildings  of  the  commandery  were 
long  ago  an  amorphous  heap  of  ruin. 

CASTLE-CALDWELL.     See  Belleek. 

CASTLE- CAR,  an  old  castle  about  3  miles 
north-west  of  Manor- Hamilton,  coi  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  in  the  district  called  Glencar ; 
and  was  built  by  the  O'Rorkes.  Dr.  MacParlan 
says,  •'  It  is  a  very  unique  grotesque  figure,  being  7 
foet  broad  in  the  wall,  though  only  42  feet  in  length, 
by  30  broad  and  30  high,  or  thereabout." 

CASTLE-C ARBERY,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
the  barony  of  Carbery  and  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-westward,  3|  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
2i  ;  area,  4,796  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches, — of  which 
19  acres,  I  rood,  8  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.476;  in  1841,  754.  Houses  114.  The  sur- 
face skirts  the  border  of  the  Bog  of  Allen;  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  dead  level;  and  consists  of  land 
which  averages  in  value  about  26s.  per  plantation 
acre.  The  source  of  the  river  Boyne  is  situated  a 
little  south  of  the  village  ;  and  the  highest  ground  is 
situated  on  the  north-west,  and  has  an  altitiMle  above 
sea-level  of  471  feet.  The  chief  residences  are 
Coolcor,  Ballyhagan,  and  Newberry.  The  Grand 
Canal  crosses  the  southern  wing,  and  offers  its  facili- 
ties of  communication  to  the  whole  parish ;  and  the 
roads  from  Johnstown-Bridge  to  Pbilipsto>vn,  and 
frum  MuUingar  to  Naasv  intersect  each  other  in  the  in- 
terior.— The  village  of  Castle- Carbery  stands  3^  miles 
ea-it  by  north  of  Edenderry,  and  25}  west  of  Dublin. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  159;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
The  castle,  whence  both  hamlet  and  parish  have 
their  name,  crowns  a  beautifully  verdant  hill,  which 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  over  the  surround- 
ing level  country,  and  whose  long  grassy  slopes, 
generally  sprinkled  with  sheep,  blend  softly  with  the 
pastoral  plain.  The  present  pile  is  comparatively 
modern  ;  and,  though  a  greatly  reduced  ruin,  is  suffi- 
ciently prominent  to  constitute  a  striking  feature  in 
a  laiwlscape  of  manv  miles  in  diameter.  The  original 
structure  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I4th  century, 
the  embattled  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Berming- 
ham  family.  In  1541,  Sir  William  Bermingham 
was  created  Baron  of  Carbery.  In  1361,  on  the 
death  of  the  younger  Walter  Bermingham,  the  castle 
panned  to  Sir  Robert  Preston,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  brother-in-law  of  Bermingham,  and  an- 
cestor of  Lord  Gormanstown.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  castle  was  in  the  posses- 
*iion  of  Sir  Henry  Colley  or  Cowley,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and,  through  several  subsequent  generations, 
it  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry's  descendants.  One  of 
these  descendants  married  Garrett  Wesley,  Westlev, 
or  Wellesley  of  Dangan,  in  co.  Meath;  and,  in 
174^.,   Richard   Colley,    Esq.,  'who  had  taken  the 


surname  of  Wesley  as  heir  to  his  first  coosm,'  ww 
created  a  pier  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mornington. 
See  Dangan.  In  1747.  Arthur  Pomeroy,  Esq., 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Colley,  Esq. ; 
and,  in  1783  and*  1791,  he  was  created  successively 
Baron  Harberton  of  Carbery  and  Viscount  Harber- 
ton.  Newberry,  the  spacious  and  handsome  man- 
sion formerly  occupied  by  Lord  Harberton,  but  now 
the  seat  of  Edward  Woolstenholme,  Esq.,  stands 
near  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  long-neglected 
demesne  which  is  watered  l>y  the  Boyne  immediately 
after  its  debouch  from  some  morasses  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Edenderry  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  27*060  acres,  with  a  population  of  4,252  ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £53  lis.  3Ad.,  and  adminis- 
tercd  to  364  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  26,  an^ 
Oct.  2.     The  principal  hamlet,  next  to  the  village  of 

Castle -Carbery,  is  Haggard Castle-Carbery  parish  it 

a  vicarage  in  tne  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithe* 
are  compounded  for  £44  l'3s.  Ijd.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £89  6s.  34 d.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Marquis  ot  Downshire.  The  vicarages  of  Castle- 
Carbery,  CaDAMSTOWN,  DuNFORT,    MrLERSTOWN, 

Ballinadrimna,  Nurnet,  Carrick,  ami  Ard- 
KiLL  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Carbery.  Length,  12  miles;  breadth,  9^. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  &,4dO.  Gross  income,  £305  5s.  7id. ; 
nett,  £224  18s.  34 d.  Patron,  alternately  Viscount 
Harberton  and  the  Hon.  George  (Jolley.  Two 
curates  have  stipends  of  respectively  £70  and  £50. 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1772.  Sittings 
500 ;  attendance  150.  Two  scboolhouses  in  Castle- 
Carbery  and  Carrick  are  also  used  as  parochial  places 
of  worship,  and  are  attended,  the  former  by  50,  and 
the  latter  by  70.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
Dunfort  and  Ardkill  are  united  in  one  parochial 
arrangement;  and  three  in  Ballinadrimna,  Cadams- 
town,  and  Numey,  are  united  in  another.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Castle-Carbery  parish  amounted 
to  239.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,237  ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  659;  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  7>636 ;  3  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of 
which  was  aided  from  subscription — had  on  their 
books  96  boys  and  54  girls  ;  and  1 1  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  445  boys  and  337  giris.  In  1839,  the 
National  Board  granted  £73  10s.  toward  the  erection 
of  a  school  at  Dematun. 

CASTLE-CARGIN.     See  Cashcarrioan. 

CASTLE-CAULFIELD,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Dungannon,  2  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  low  road  from  Dungannon  to  Omagh. 
The  castle  whence  it  has  its  name  was  commenced, 
in  1614,  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  the  first  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  on  the  site  ot  an  ancient  fortalice  called  Fort 
O'Donnelly  [see  Balltdonnbllt]  ;  it  received 
from  the  second  Lord  Charlemont  toe  addition  of  a 
strong  keep,  and  of  » large  gate-house  with  towers ; 
and,  m  1641,  while  Toby,  the  third  Lord  Charle- 
mont, was  absent  in  command  of  the  fort  of  Charle- 
mont on  the  Blackwater,  it  was  captured,  burnt, 
and  demolished,  by  Patrick  O'Donnelly,  sumamed 
Moder  or  the  Gloomy.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  so  well 
known  in  Irish  history  for  his  savage  ferocity  of 
character,  tore  the  seal  from  »  royal  patent  which 
he  had  accidentally  found,  and  affixed  to  it  a  spurious 
commission  investing  him  with  authority  to  perpe- 
trate various  foul  deeds  of  blood ;  and,  sanctioned 
by  this  vile  document,  he  treacherously  seiied  Lord 
Charlemont,  affected  to  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  barbarously  put  him  to  death.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  i«  Parkanour,  the  seat  of  J. 
Ingr  Burgess,  Esq.  Fairs  are  held  on  Shrovei-- 
Tuesday,  Whitsun-Monday,  Aug.  14,  and  Nor.  30/ 
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Area  of  the  village,  17  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  2i2; 
in  1841,  167.     Houses  132.     See  Donaohmore. 

CASTLE-CHICHESTER,  a  harbour  in  the  eh  It- 
em suburb  or  Scotch  Quarter  of  Carrickfergus,  « o. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  The  quay  has  7  feet  of  water  in 
ordinary  tides  ;  and,  be»«ides  being  serviceable  for  the 
fishermen,  is  used  for  the  shipping  of  corn  and  the 
landing  of  coals.     See  Carrickfergus. 

CASTLE- COM,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Mor- 
gallion,  3J  miles  west  of  Nobber,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
Bter.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-COMER,  a  parish  on  the  north-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  and  of  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Castlb- 
CoMER  and  the  village  of  Clouoh:  see  these  articles. 
Length,  south-eastward,  7if  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
5k;  area,  21,592  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  14,446;  in 
1841,13,5-35.  Houses  2.203.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841,  11,245.  Houses  1,847.  The  surface 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  boggy  and  mountainous,  and 
contains  little  if  any  prime  arable  land  ;  it  forms  part 
of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Norc,  and  is 
screened  along  the  boundary  with  Queen's  county 
and  the  county  of  Carlow  by  the  Slieve  Margy  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  is  drained  south-south-westward  by  the 
rivulets  Dean,  Clohogue,  Bruckhagh,  and  Dinane, 
and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny.  The  mean  basis  above  sea- 
level  seems  to  be  about  400  feet ;  and  the  principal 
hills  in  the  north  have  altitudes  of  704  and  850  feet, 
—in  the  east,  of  525,  830,  899,  and  963  feet ;  and  in 
the  south  and  west,  of  respectively  662  and  981 
feet.  The  substrata  are  a  rich  portion  of  the  Kil- 
kenny coal-field;  and  are  worked  in  an  extensive 
colliery  about  2^  miles  from  the  town.  A  notice  of 
the  Castlc-Comer  mineral-field,  publiAhed  in  1834, 
says,  **  The  district  where  the  coals  are  raised,  was 
formerly  called  the  territory  of  Idough,  and  belonged 
to  the  sept  of  the  Brennans,  which  was  forfeited, 
and  purchased  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Strafford  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wondes- 
forde.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  last 
representative  of  the  Brennans  died  some  years  since, 
and  by  his  will  constituted  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Ormonde,  mother  to  the  present  proprietor,  his  sole 
heir.  That  persons  were  brought  over  here  from 
England  to  work  the  coals  at  an  early  period  is  very 
evident  from  the  names  prevalent  in  the  district.  The 
coal  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  purposes  where  a 
strong  or  permanent  beat  is  required,  such  as  dis- 
tilleries, burning  lime,  or  kitchen  fires,  but  the  un- 
pleasant vapour  which  proceeds  from  it  in  close  rooms 
hinders  it  from  being  approved  for  general  use.  In 
the  Lordship  colliery,  there  are  at  present  very 
few  pits  open,  in  consequence  of  a  horrible  murder 
committed  in  open  day  upon  one  of  the  overseers, 
and  the  proprietor  determined  to  suspend  all  works, 
until  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice."-— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice^  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £969  4s. 
7id. ;  glebe,  £18.  Gross  income,  £987  4s.  J^d. ;  nett, 
£825  6s.  7i<i.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  curates 
have  each  a  stipend  of  £125.  The  incumbent  is 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  parish-church 
was  built,  in  1757,  at  an  unascertained  cost,  and  en- 
larged in  1818  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  1  Id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400 ; 
attendance  300.  A  chapel-of-ease  at  the  colliery  was 
built,  in  1828,  at  the  co--.t  of  £1,775,  of  which  £900 
was  gifted  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £875 
raised  by  subscription.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  300. 
Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1,500,  8,  IJOO,  and  800;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  parochial  arrangement,  arc  cla;i>ed 
into  two  pairs  with  two  officiates  to  each.     A  Wes- 


leyaii  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
50.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,499 
Churchmen,  9  Protestant  dissenters,  and  11,967  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  13  dail^  schools — 5  of  which 
were  supported  by  subscription,  one  was  a  classical 
school,  and  one  was  attadied  to  a  nunnery — had  oo 
their  books  184  boys  and  419  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  bad  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  acbool 
at  Castle-Comer,  and  granted  £149  toward  the 
erection  of  two  schools  at  Pbirodagh. 

The  town  of  Castle-Comeb  standa  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  by  way  of  Athy,  ID  milea 
north  by  east  of  Kilkenny,  13  Boath-south-west  of 
Athy,  and  46^  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  The 
noble  family  of  Wandesforcf  possessed  17*000  acres 
of  land  around  the  town,  and  bore  the  title  of  Barcmi 
of  Castle-Comer.  The  Countess  of  Ormonde,  at 
only  child  and  sole  heir  of  the  last  Earl  of  Wandet* 
ford,  inherited  these  lands  along  with  other  consider- 
able estates;  and,  when  Dowager  Countess,  she 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  the  fine  mansion  of  Castle-Comer  House, 
adorned  its  demesne  with  extensive  plantations,  and 
encouraged  the  towns-people  to  aspire  to  order  and 
neatness,  and  to  practise  every  species  of  available 
industry.  The  Countess  was  stimulated  to  her 
noble  efforts  b^  an  occurrence  which  would  have 
flung  a  less  spirited  proprietor  into  despondency  and 
inertion, — the  burning  of  the  town  and  manaion  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1798,  in  revenge  for  the  collien 
not  joining  the  standard  of  the  rebels ;  and  so  ener- 
getically did  she  invoke  the  resources  of  the  unhoused 
and  dispersed  but  faithful  people,  that  what  had  been 
an  obscure  and  disagreeable  crowd  of  miserable 
cabins,  speedily  rose  irom  the  ashes  a  regular,  hand- 
some, and  pretending  little  town.  The  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wandesford,  has  followed 
up  the  exertions  of  the  Countess,  and  has  been  aided, 
in  his  laudable  endeavours,  by  the  more  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  now 
he  has  the  luxury  of  seeing  his  town,  though  in  a 
high  and  naturally  bleak  position,  more  free  fron 
both  real  and  feigned  misery,  and  more  ani^  and 
jocund  in  appearance,  than  the  great  majority  of  even 
the  most  favourably  situated  Irish  towns  of  ita  siie. 
— The  Bruckhagh  rivulet,  often  culled  the  Comer  or 
Comber,  a  common  name  for  a  mountain-stream,  runs 
in  front  of  Castle-Comer  House ;  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle surmount  an  artificial  mound  opposite  the  man- 
sion; and  these  two  objects  have  originated  the 
name  of  Castle-Comer.  The  site  of  the  town* 
though  high  in  relation  to  the  general  altitude  of  the 
country,  occupies  a  sort  of  basin  or  sloping  hollow, 
on  the  beautiful  Dinane  rivulet,  formed  bv  the  eon- 
fluence  of  the  Clohogue,  the  Dean,  and  tne  Bruck- 
hagh ;  and  the  flowingly  curved  hills  which  sarroaad 
it  are  partly  covered  with  plantations,  and  gire  the 
environs  a  warm  and  an  ornamental  appearance.  The 
principal  street  is  editiced  with  neat,  two-atory,  slated 
houses ;  and  has  each  side  shaded  mth  a  row  of 
trees,  and  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  mall.  The 
tower  of  the  church  looks  up  from  a  little  aheet  of 
wood  on  the  face  of  a  neighbouring  hilL  A  new 
market-house  was  built  by  Lady  Orasonde ;  and  a 
barrack  for  infantry  cost  upwards  of  £4^0Q0l  A 
weekly  market  on  Saturday  is  the  scene  of  «  eoa- 
siderable  trade  in  dairy  and' field  produce ;  and  finis 
are  held  on  May  3  and  Aug.  12.  The  publle  een* 
veyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Kilkenny,  and  tiro 
coaches  in  transit  between  Kilkenny  and  Dmblin. 
The  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  line  of  railway*  m  pio> 
jected  by  the  Commissioners,  passes  witUn  6  atatnto 

I  miles  of  Castle-Comer,  at  the  station  of  Branvn* 
Gate ;  and  will  effect  travelling  thence  to  Dnblia  !■ 
3  hours  and  20  minutes.    A  fever  hospital  nd  a  dli> 
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pensary  in  the  town  are  within  the  Rilkennv  Poor- 
\aw  union,  and  serve  for  a  population  of  17.059; 
and,  in  1839,  the  former  expended  £117  10^.  6d., 
and  had  71  patients;  and  the  latter  expended  £253 
6^.  10;!.,  and  administered  to  4,847  patients.  Area 
of  the  town,  113  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,436;  in 
184 1 ,  1 ,765.  Houses  250.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  a^^riculture  88 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  169 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  80.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  25;  on  the  directing  of 
lil)our,'l78;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  110;  on 
meiin-^  not  specified,  24. 

C  AS TLE-CONNELL,  or  Stradballt.  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Castle-Connell  and  the 
villap:e  of  Montpelier.  See  Montpelier.  Length, 
5\  miles;  breadth,  I4;  area,  6,678  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  5,010:  in  1841,  5,433.  Houses  853.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,822.  Houses  614.* 
The  town  of  Castle-Connell  stands  on  the  river 
Shannon  close  to  the  falls  of  Doonass,  a  mile  west 
of  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Nenagh,  6  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Limerick,  and  87  south-west  by 
we -it  of  Dublin.  Area,  69  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,313;  in  1841,  1,106.  Houses  166.  Families  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  85;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  &3 ;  in  other  pursuits,  51.  Families  de. 
pendent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  20;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  64;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  99 ;  on  means  not  <«pecified,  16.  The  parochial 
surface  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon; 
constitutes,  in  one  of  its  districts,  the  small  extreme 
northern  projection  of  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and 
consists,  over  two-thirds  of  its  area,  of  good,  arable, 
and  pasture  land,  and  over  the  other  third,  of  coarse, 
rushy  ground,  and  of  commonage  and  bog.  Its  scenic 
beauties,  especially  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
river,  and  in  blending  with  the  near  views  on  the 
opposite  bank  in  the  county  of  Chire,  are  of  a  high 
order  for  richness  of  grouping  and  delicacy  of  tint. 
Mr.  Inglis,  describing  the  scenery  as  disclosed  along 
the  road  from  Limerick  to  Castle-Connell,  and  up  to 
the  extremity  of  the  parish  a  little  beyond  O'Brien's 
Bridge,  touches  its  leading  features  with  a  felicity 
not  u<ual  to  his  pen,  and  apparently  produced  by 
the  thrilling  and  stimulating  influence  of  his  subject. 
•*  The  road,"  says  he,  "carries  the  traveller  through 
as  lovely  a  country  as  the  imagination  can  well  pic- 
ture. In  variety  and  wooded  tiertility  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  vales, 
no  one  of  which  can  boast  as  an  adjunct  to  its  scen- 
ery so  noble  a  river  as  the  Shaimon.  Many  fine 
seats  lie  on  the  left  of  the  road  towards  the  river, 
particularly  Mount  Shannon,  the  residence,  at  least 
the  property,  of  the  Earl  of  Clare ;  and  glimpses  are 
also  caught  of  several  other  fine  demesnes  and  villas, 
amongst  others,  those  belonging  to  the  numerous 
family  o(  Ma'ssey.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Castle- 
Connell,  my  first  feeling  was  admiration, — my  next, 
surprise  that  I  should  never  before  have  beard  of 
Castle-Connell.  It  is  surrounded  by  every  kind  of 
beauty ;  and,  after  spending  a  day  in  its  neighbour- 
hood,  I  be^an  to  entertain  doubts  whether  even  Kil- 
larney  it«jelf  greatly  surpassed  in  beauty  the  scenery 
around  CaHtleConnell.  It  is  a  little  village  of  neat, 
clean,  country  houses,  situated  close  to  the  Shannon, 
and  backed  and  flanked  by  noble  demesnes  and  fine 
spreading  woods.  Ju-t  below  the  village  commence 
the  rapids  of  the  Shannon.     *     *     I  do  not  at  this 

•  A  l;in:i«  *,rti.)n  c.f  th»'  pari«h,  containinjc.  In  l«3l,  a  pop. 
of  1  <Ml.  f.irmorly  b''«»H';.Ml  ii»  thr  county  of  the  city  of  Lim- 
i-riok.  but  wa<  transferred  to  the  barmy  of  ClanwiUUm  by  the 
Art  •;  un<l  7  Wnl  i V. ;  anl  a  Kinalier  sectiun.  containioj;,  in 
1>  W,  .1  {>•.;>.  of  MJ.  formerly  bflontfcd  Ut  Owner  and  Arra  in 
o).  Tip^H'rary,  a'ui  tt^ems  now  incorporated  with  tome  oUiAr 
parish,  as  it  t«  not  noticed  in  the  Census  of  IML 


moment  recollect  any  example  of  more  attractive 
river-scenery.  The  wide,  deep,  clear,  river  is,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  almost  a  cataract;  and 
this,  to  an  English  eye,  must  be  particularly  striking. 
It  is  only  in  the  streams  and  rivulets  of  England  that 
rapids  are  found ;  the  larger  rivers  generally  glida 
smoothly  on  without  impediments  from  rocks ;  the 
Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  and  Severn,  when  they  lose 
the  character  of  streams,  and  become  rivers,  hold  a 
noiseless  course;  but  the  Shannon,  larger  than  all 
the  four,  here  pours  that  immense  body  of  water, 
which  above  the  rapids  is  40  feet  deep,  and  300  yards 
wide,  through  and  above  a  congregation  of  huge 
stones  and  rocks,  which  extend  nearly  half-a-mile ; 
and  offers  not  only  an  unusual  scene,  but  a  spectacle 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the  sublime  than  any 
moderate-sized  stream  can  offer  even  in  its  highest 
cascade.  None  of  the  Welsh  waterfalls,  nor  the 
Geisbach  in  Switzerland,  can  compare  for  a  moment 
in  grandeur  and  effect  with  the  rapids  of  the  Shan- 
non. Nor  is  the  river  the  only  attractive  object  at 
Castle-Connell ;  its  adjuncts  are  all  beautiful.  The 
greenest  of  lawns  rise  from  it ;  the  finest  timber 
fringes  it ;  magnificent  mansions  tower  above  their 
surrounding  woods ;  swelling  knolls  are  dotted  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  *  *  The  inn  at  Castle-Connell 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  very  moderate  in  its 
charges;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  make  abun- 
dant use  of  it ;  for,  besides  that  Castle-Connell  is 
resorted  to  as  summer-quarters,  it  is  also  a  noted 
rendezvous  of  the  tradespeople  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Houses  are  scarce  and  dear.  For  a  ver^  small 
house  £\0  a-month  is  asked;  and  a  couple  of  rooms 
indifferently  furnished  could  not  be  had  for  less  than 
25s.  per  week."  In  a  progress  up  the  river,  imme- 
diately above  the  village,  **  nothing  could  be  greener 
than  the  sloping  banks  which  we  rowed  swiftly  by : 
they  were  adorned,  too,  on  the  Limerick  side  espe- 
cially, by  several  pretty  villas ;  and  this  being  hay- 
season,  the  slanting  sunshine  falling  athwart  the 
after-grass,  bathed  it  in  hues  that  were  almost  too 
brilliant  to  be  natural  The  river  is  here  from  200 
to  300  yards  wide,  and  averages  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  depth.  About  2  miles  up  the  river  from  Castle- 
Connell,  we  reached  0'Brien*s  Bridge,  an  old  bridge 
with  a  castle,  and  small  village  on  the  Clare  side  of 
the  river.  The  bridge  has  13  arches,  and  is  only 
interesting  from  its  antiquity.  There  is  a  slight 
fall  of  water,  but  not  so  much  as  to  occasion  any 
difficulty  or  danger,  either  in  ascending  or  in  shoot- 
ing the  arch.  Bevond  O'Brien's  Bridge  the  country 
improves ;  fine  cultivated  hills  appear  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  river ;  and  although  a  deficiency 
of  wood  may  be  remarked,  the  views  on  either  side 
present  many  sweet  pictures  of  quiet  pastoral  scen- 
ery,— verdant  slopes,  and  drowsy  cattle,  and  noddinr 
Mrater-lilies,  and  here  and  there  a  iiirm-houie,  and 
its  more  animated  accompaniments."  The  Limerick 
canal,  connecting  the  city  of  Limerick  with  the  nat- 
ural navigation  of  the  Shannon  above  the  rapids, 
passes  along  the  parish ;  and  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon  projected  cbanget 
at  Castle-Connell  to  cost  £7,000,  and  other  changes 
in  the  vicinitv  of  O'Brien's  Bridge  to  cost  X4,0O0. 
The  castle  whence  town  and  parish  have  their  luune 
stands  in  ruin  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  in 
the  town,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.  It 
was  built  by  Conal,  a  celebrated  chieftain  of  the  dia- 
trict,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  seat  of  the  O'Briens, 
king4  of  Munster;  and  it  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  the  English,  and  given  to  De  Burgo,  a  baron  of 
the  family  of  Fitz-Andelin,  on  condition  of  his  hold- 
ing it  for  the  English  Crown.  During  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  De  Ginckle  thought  it  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour to  the  city ;  and,  tfier  obtaining  possession  of 
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It,  he  dismantled  it,  and  blew  it  up.  The  grandson 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boromh  is  said  to  have  been 
treacherously  murdered  within  its  walls  by  the 
Prince  of  Thomond.  A  chalybeate  spring  at  the 
town  was  long  ago  celebrious,  and  was  placed  by 
Dr.  Rutty  m  the  same  table  with  the  German  spa : 
its  water  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of 
the  German  spa,  and  has  a  ferruginous  and  astringent 
taste.  The  town  resembles  more  the  scattered  and 
opulent  outskirt  of  a  city  than  a  separate  and  com- 
pact scat  of  population ;  and  is  long,  straggling,  and 
of  very  diversiiied  appearance, — consisting  of  cabins, 
cottages,  villas,  lodging-houses,  and  taverns,  to  suit 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  parties  who  frequent 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  scenery  and  its  spa.  A  dispen- 
sary here  is  within  the  Limerick  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  population  of  6,315;  and,  in  1639-40, 
its  receipts  were  £102  Is.,  and  its  expenditure  Jb'lll 
16s.  S^d.     One  of  the  De  Burgo  family  was  created 

Baron  of  Castle- Connell  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 

The  parish  of  Ciistle-Connell  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £246  153.  9d. 
This  rectory  and  that  of  Kilnegarrutf  [which 
»ee],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle -Connell. 
Length,  5^  miles;  breadth,  3.^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,977.  Gross  income,  £528  S^.  6d. ;  nett,  £412  7s. 
4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built 
in  1802,  by  means  of  subscription  and  assessment ; 
and  enlarged,  in  1809  and  1829,  by  means  of  loans 
of  £230  15s.  4hd.,  and  £600  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance,  from  75  to 
200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  4)f  Castle-Con- 
nell  and  Kilnegarruif  are  parochially  united,  and 
have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  about  1,500,  and 
the  latter  of  about  700.  In  IQiU,  the  Protestants 
of  Castle-Connell  parish  amounted  to  326,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,524 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  373,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,930; 
and  10  daily  schools  in  the  union — only  3  of  which 
were  in  Rilnegarruff— had  on  their  books  381  boys 
and  345  girls.  One  of  the  Castle-Connell  schools 
was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
— one,  with  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  with  other  emoluments  from 
subscription ;  and  one  was  an  infant-school,  sup- 
ported with  about  £15  a-ycar  from  subscription.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  Castle- 
Connell  parish,  the  one  in  the  town,  and  the  other 
At  Mount-Shannon. 

CASTLE-CONNOR,  a  parish  on  the  western 
border  of  the  barony  of  Tyreragh,  and  of  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  It  contains  the  village  of  Corbally  : 
vrhich  see.  Length,  westward,  6^  miles ;  breadth, 
from  1  to  4;  area,  1^0,677  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  AM5;  in  1841,  5,136.  Houses 
853.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districU,  in  1841,  4^9. 
Houses  825.  The  river  Moy  and  part  of  its  estu- 
ary, or  of  Killalla  bay,  constitute  the  boundary 
with  CO.  Ma^'o.  The  chief  part  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  good  arable  and  pasture  land ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  is  useful  bog  and  pasturable  upland. 
Castletown,  the  old  seat  of  Col.  Kirkwood,  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  Sligo  and  Ballina  road ;  and 
Aloyview-cottage,  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Col.  Wingfield,  stands  close  on  the  shore,  and 
near  the  extensive  and  singularly-shaped  ranges  of 
sand-hills  which  flank  the  estuary  of  the  Moy. 
The  other  seats  are  Scurmore,  Kiiockroe,  and  Sea- 
ville  ;  and  the  chief  hamlets  arc  Castle- Connor, 
Carraun,  Ardvally,  and  South  Corbally.  The  ruin 
of  the  old  castle  which  gave  name  to  the  parish 
still  exists.  A  large  barrow,  or  artificial  mound,  is 
also  to  be  seen,  which  contains  several  regulurly 
formed  sepulchral  chambers.  A  dispensary  in  the 
jpahsh  u  within  the  Ballina  Poor-law  union,  and 


,  serves  for  a  district  of  29,561  acres,  with  a  pop.  cf 
8,273;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £91  158.  8d., 
I  and  made  2,239  dispensations  -of  medidne. — This 
I  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  -of  KilkUU.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
I  for  £238  3s.  O^d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriate, 
I  and  held  under  lease  from  the  diocesan,  but  have  been 
vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
vicarages  of  Castle-Connor  and  Kilolasb  [see  that 
article]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle-Connor. 
.  Length,  8^  miles ;  breadth,  between  3  and  4  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 8,782.  Gross  income,  £578  lis.  0|d.; 
nett,  £440  9s.  2^d,  The  incumbent  is  also  preben- 
dary of  KiLLANLET :  which  see.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  Castle-Connor  church  is  situated 
on  the  lands  of  Killanley,  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
,  was  built  in  1818,  at  the  cost  of  £876  18s.  5|d., 
I  between  £830  and  £831  of  which  was  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  292;  attend- 
ance 70.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Kilglass.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  two  parishes  are 
parochially  united,  and  have  each  an  attendance  of 
500.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU  of  Castle-Connor 
parish  amounted  to  407,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
4,370 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  747,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  8,516 ;  and  13  daily  schools  in 
the  union — 4  of  which  were  in  Castle-Connor,  and 
one  of  these  4  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Sodetf 
— had  on  their  books  571  boys  and  278  girls. 
CASTLE-CONWAY.  See  Killoboum. 
CASTLE-COOLE,  the  magnificent  mansion  and 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  1  mile  east  of 
Enniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  manstoo 
is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  after  a  design  by  Wyatt;  and  it  cost 
upwards  of  £200^000,  and  ranks  as  the  finest  prifate 
Grecian  edifice  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Its  principal  front  presents,  in  Doric 
architecture,  a  tetrastyle  portico  sunnounted  by  a 
pediment,  and  two  equal  wings  connected  with  the 
centre  by  handsome  colonnades  of  fluted  pillars;  and 
its  interior  is  so  profuse  in  ''splendid  mirrors,  por- 
phyry pilasters,  inlaid  doors,"  and  other  elements  of 
magnificence,  as  to  *'  remind  one  of  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  Italy  and  Spain.*'  The  offices  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  extent,  contour,  and  wood  and  water 
embellishment  of  the  demesne,  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  mansion. 

CASTLE-COR,  in  the  counties  of  Cavan  mi 
Meath.     See  Kilbride. 

CASTLE-COR,  a  demesne  in  the  pariah  of  Ab- 
beyshruel,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny  below  Biily- 
mahon,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  The  mansion  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  and  was  built  by  the  late  Veiy 
Rev.  Cutts  Herman,  Dean  of  Waterford,  in  mimatwe 
imitation  of  Windsor- castle.  The  principal  room  ii 
circular,  and  floored  with  marble;  and  commands 
delightful  views  of  the  vale  of  the  Inny.  The  pr^ 
sent  proprietor  is  Capt.  Hussey.  In  the  viciniftf  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortalice,  concerning  which 
many  absurd  legends  are  believed  and  narrated  b/ 
the  peasantry. 

CASTLEXOR,  or  Castle-Corzth,  a  townkod 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbrin,  barony  of  Dnhallow,  5^ 
miles  west-north-west  of  Mallow,  co.  Gwk,  llim- 
ster.  Here  are  a  handsome  mansion,  £Med  with 
he>vn  stone,  and  flanked  with  turrets;  a  pleasant 
adjoining  park  ;  and,  in  the  park,  the  remaina  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  in  the  midst  of  which  tlood  a 
castle  of  the  Barrys.  Castle-Cor  House  is  the  lesi* 
dence  of  J.  D.  Freeman,  Esq. ;  and  its  grounds  ara 
beautifully  varied,  and  contain  many  fine  old  treea. 

CASTLE-CUFFE,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariih  ot 
Kilmanman,  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  Queen'a  ca^ 
Leinster.     A  fair  is  held  on  Nov.  82.     Pof^.ia. 
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turned  with  the  parish.  A  large  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  was  begun  here,  in  1641,  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  and  was  named  •Cuffe,*  after  the 
maiden  name  of  his  lady;  but,  before  being  com- 
pleted, it  was  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  it  was  never 
re-edified.  The  Earl  of  Desart  takes  from  this 
plaee  the  title  of  Viscount. 

CASTLK-DAWSON.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Magheratelt,  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Moyowla  river,  and 
on  the  road  from  Ma^herafelt  to  Ahoghill,  2  miles 
north-east  by  north  of  Magherafelt,  and  2  railes  north- 
west of  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh. 
It  eontains  a  chapeUof-ease,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  some  good  stone  dwelling 'houses;  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  pleaj<ant  country.  A  monthly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
Jan.  1,  April  12,  June  I,  and  Aug.  I.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  both  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
almost  wholly  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture. 
The  chapel-of-ease  was  built  in  17'*iO,  at  the  private 
expense  of  Joshua  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Castle- Dawson; 
and  is  endowed  with  the  lay  tithes  of  the  Rillequin 
estate  in  tiie  parish  of  Ra&harkin,  purchased  for  the 
purpose  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  com- 
pounded for  £4iy  3s.  Id.  Sittings  200.  Though 
the  villaire  is  almost  wholly  on  the  Magherafelt  side 
of  the  Moyowla,  the  chapelry  is  understood  to  be 
erected  within  the  parish  of  Bullyscullion.  The 
man-ion  and  demesne  of  Castle-Da wson  adjoin  the 
villa;:e,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
K.  Dawson,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
Area  ot  the  village,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  674; 
in  1841,575.     Houses  106. 

C  ASTLE-DERG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Skirts, 
barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on 
the  rivulet  Derg,  and  near  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  county,  7  miles  west  of  Newtown^-Stewart, 
and  10  miles  north-east  of  Lough  Derg,  so  celebrated 
in  popular  superstition.  In  the  village  is  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1, 
Feb.  1(>,  May  20,  July  1,  Aug.  8,  Oct  20,  and  Dec. 
3.     Area,  11  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  575;  in  1841, 

47^5.    Houses  74 The  Castle-Derg  Poor-law  union 

ranics  as  the  37th,  and  was  declared  on  May?,  1839. 
It  lies  all  in  the  county  of  Tyrone;  comprehends  an 
area  of  91,758  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  21,295; 
and  contains  the  electoral  divisions  of  Castle-Derg, 
Li<naclo(>n,  Corgary,  Tullycar,  Killetter,  Killen, 
Ca>tle-(iore,  Clare,  Bomackatull,  West  Drumguin, 
Tully,  Dooish,  Magheracreggan,  and  Listymore.  Its 
ex-othcio  guardians  are  3,  and  its  elected  guardians 
are  14,— one  of  the  latter  being  returned  by  each  of 
the  electoral  divisions.  The  total  number  of  its 
valued  tenements  is  2,260;  and  of  these,  783  are 
valued  under  £5.-195  under  £6,-181  under  £7,— 
155  under  £8.-123  under  £9,-86  under  £10,-.160 
under  £12,  -150  under  £14,-53  under  £15,— 32  un- 
der £10,-78  under  £18, — 45  under  i:20,— 84  under 
£25.-45  under  £30,-52  under  £40,-9  under  £50, 

—  and  23  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
v.ilue  ot  the  property  rated  is  £21,814;  the  total  num- 
ber ot  persons  rated  is  2,512;  and  of  the  latter,  30  are 
Tilted  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 172,  not 
excci'diriLT  .£2, — 240,  not  exceeding  £3, — 315,  not 
ex<'»'c<iinK' £4,— and  2(>0,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  wa«i  contracted  for  on  Sept.  2,  1839, — to 
be  (•()in[)hte<l  in  Sept.,  1840,— to  cost  £2,100  for 
buihiinL:  and  completion,  and  £484  12s.  6d.  for 
fittings  and  contin^rencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  3 
acre,  1  rood,  34  perches,  purchased  tor  £15  7s.  6d.,  | 

—  :iiid  to  cont'iin  accommodation  for  200  persons,  i 
'I'he  diite  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  1 
March  2.  1841  :  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  I 
Feb.  <;,  1843.  wiu  1,782  Os.  lOd. ;  and  the  total  pre-  j 


vious  expenditure  was  £545  18s.  4d.  The  union 
has  no  fever  hospital ;  and  it  embraces  the  whole 
dispensary  district  of  Castle-Derg,  and  part  of  that 
of  Drumguin  belonging  to  the  union  of  Omagb. 
The  Castle-Derg  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  of 
60,655  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  12,9-34;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £117  13s.,  and  administered  to  2,199 
patients. 

CASTLE-DERMOT,  co.  Cork.  See  Castle- 
town. 

CASTLE- DERMOT,  or  Tristledermot,  a 
parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  southward,  5  miles ;  breadth,  from  less  than 
i^  of  a  mile  to  2|  miles  ;  area,  7*497  acres,  2  roods, 
13  perches, — of  which  47  acres,  39  perches,  lie  de- 
tached a  little  to  the  south-east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,634;  in  1841,  3,090.  Houses  549.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,674.  Houses  284.  The 
surface  is  champaign,  and  is  drained  south-westward 
by  the  Lear,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  The  seats 
are  St  John's-House,  Woodlands- Lodge,  Wood- 
lands-House, MacDonadd's  Cottage,  Barnnill- House, 
Pruropelstown- House,  Knockbane-House,  and  Bur- 
ton-HalL  Three  old  churches  once  stood  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  the  ruins  of  Kyledrummar  are  situated  in 
the  north.    The  road  from  Dublin  to  Carlow  traverses 

the  interior This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 

Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £150  12s.  3|d. ; 
glebe,  £1.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£369  4s.  7^d. ;  and  are  appropriate,  and  held  under 
lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Kilda^e.  The  vicarages  of 
Castle-tDermot,  Granet,  Kil.kea,  and  Granos- 
E08N0LVIN,  and  the  rectories  of  Dunmanogue  and 
Ballaohmoon  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Castle  -  Dermot.  Length,  6^  miles  ; 
breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,269.  Gross  income, 
£642  12s.  S}d. ;  nett,  J^534  14s.  4}d.  Patron  of 
Kilkea,  Robert  Latot^che,  Esq.  of  Harristown;  of 
the  other  parishes,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is 
also  prebendary  of  Dunmanogue.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parishioners;  and  was  enlarged,  in  1832, 
bv  means  of  a  loan  of  £500  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings,  4Q0;  attendance,  from  100  to 
130.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Castle-Der- 
mot  and  Levitstown  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 2,500,  and  from  800  to  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Timolin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of 
Castle-Dermot  consisted  of  234  Churchmen,  4  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  3,516  Roman  Catholics;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  322  Churchmen, 
14  Protestant  dissenters;  and  6,122  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the  union — 5  of  which 
were  in  the  parish,  and  one  of  these  5  aided  by  the 
incumbent— had  on  their  books  99  boys  and  35  girls, 
and  were  also  attended  on  the  average  by  from  60 
to  165  other  children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  boys*  schools  and  two  girls*  schools,  the  one 
pair  at  Moone,  and  the  other  at  Levitstown. 

CASTLE-DERMOT,  a  small  but  ancient,  inter- 
esting, and  once  important  town,  stands  in  the  above 
parish,  on  the  rivulet  Lear,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Carlow,  5  miles  south  by  west  of  Ballv- 
tore,  5|  north-north-east  of  Carlow,  and  35  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  straggling  and  poorly 
edificed  place,  altogether  of  village  character,  yet 
not  squalid  or  offensively  mean;  and  it  arrests  atten- 
tion by  its  architectural  antiquities  and  its  historical 

associations A  castle  was  huilt  here  in  1180  by 

Walter  de  Riddlesford, — some  writers  erroneouslf 
say  by  the  3d  Lord  Offally,  whom  they  mistakingly 
regard  as  the  son-in-law  and  the  heir  of  Riddlesford, — 
and  it  not  long  ago  existed  in  considerable  Tettiges, 
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— The  parish-church  wm  originally  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent ;  but.  over  its  western  half,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  ruin.  The  gjeat  western 
doorway  still  remains,  and  exhibits  a  semicircular 
'  arch,  ornamented  with  dentils;  and  the  eastern  divi- 
sion,  which  has  been  restored,  and  is  the  part  now 
in  use,  displays  various  plain  arches  of  dissimilar 
forms.  An  ancient  round  tower  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church  consists  of  large,  round,  uncemented, 
blocks  of  Wicklow  stone ;  has  a  square-headed  an- 
cient entrance,  an  eastern  window,  and  a  north- 
western loophole;  is  completely  ivy-clad  from  the 
summit  down  to  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
has  for  years  been  used  as  a  belfry.  Between  the 
tower  and  the  church  is  a  passage  about  10  feet  long, 
communicating  with  a  rude  circular  doorway  which 

formerly  opened  into  the  church A  large  and  well 

preserved  stone-cross  in  the  adjacent  burying-ground 
displays  some  curious  antique  sculpturing.  "  The 
west  side  is  divided  into  7  compartments;  the  upper 
of  which  contains  3  human  figures ;  the  north  cross- 
branch  presents  a  man  sitting  and  playing  on  a  harp, 
together  with  Adam  and  Eve  at  either  side  of  the 
tree ;  the  south  cross-branch  displays  a  human  figure 
standing  erect  with  uplifted  hands,  and  two  beasts, 
one  being  on  the  back  of  the  other;  on  the  fifth 
compartment  of  the  shaft  is  an  erect  human  figure, 
having  two  beasts  on  each  side ;  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  compartments  are  3  human  figures.  On  the 
upper  end  of  the  east  side  are  also  3  human  figures ; 
the  east  and  west  cross-branches  each  present  3 
similar  figures ;  the  middle  of  the  shaft  at  top  and 
between  the  cross-branches  is  occupied  by  a  large 
human  figure,  which  would  appear  to  represent  Mer- 
cury, the  head  being  covered  by  a  flat  hat  with 
winn, — this  figure  stretches  out  its  hands  to  two 
smaller  figures,  which  raise  their  diminutive  heads 
from  underneath  its  arms,  as  if  in  admiration  or 
prayer ;  in  other  compartments  are  3  upright  human 
figures,  and  2  similar  figures  supporting  between 
them  a  torse,  or  truncated  human  object, — also  two 
crowned  figures,  kneeling  with  joined  and  uplifted 
hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sides  and 
base  are  ornamented  with  true  lovers'  knots."  In 
the  cemetery  occur  also  some  fragments  of  a  smaller 
antique  sculptured  cross.  Considerable  remains  ex- 
ist of  a  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans,  which 
was  founded  in  1302  by  Thomas,  Lord  Offaly,  and 
which,  as  a  work  of  architecture,  appears  to  have 
possessed  more  sumptuousness  of  ornament  and  deli- 
cacv  of  finish,  than  the  great  majority  of  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland.  The  nave  of  the 
church  was  narrow,  and  was  divided  firom  each  of 
its  side-aisles  by  three  pointed  arches ;  and  one  of 
the  aisles  still  remains,  and  presents,  in  a  fine  style 
of  design  and  execution,  the  stone-work  of  three 
windows.  But  the  north  transept  is  the  best  pre- 
served part  of  the  pile,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
that  variety  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
which  came  into  use  about  the  commencement  of 

the  14th  century A  strong  square  tower,  at  some 

distance  from  the  monastery,  is  often  called  St. 
John's  castle ;  and  is  associated,  in  popular  tradition, 
with  the  name  of  the  Knights'  Templars,  as  alleged 
founders  of  a  monastic  institution,  or  religious  hos- 
pital  A  priory  of  Crouched  Friars  was  founded  in 

the  reign  of  John,  by  Walter  De  Riddlesford,  and 
given,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Sir  Henry  Harrington. 
Some  architectural  fragments,  which  not  long  ago 
existed,  of  the  priory,  proved  to  be  much  superior 
in  architecture  to  most  buildings  of  its  class ;  and 
the  east  window,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  been 
large  and  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

Castle-Dermot,  though  now  a  poor  village,  claims 
a  higher  antiquity  than  Dublin;  and  is  alleged  by 


Sevrard  and  some  other  topographists  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Dermota,  Kings  of  Leiiuter. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  bv  a  wall  with  four 

Sites ;  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  A 
bulous  legend  asserts  that,  about  the  year  500,  St. 
Diermit  founded  here  a  priory  for  regular  canons ; 
and  a  story,  currently  believed,  though  very  doubt- 
fully authenticated,  asserts  that  Cormac  of  Cashel 
was  educated  in  a  celebrated  school  in  the  town, 
and  interred  in  St.  Diermit's  priory,  and  that,  about 
the  same  time,  or  in  the  year  842  or  844,  the  town 
was  plundered  bv  the  Danes.  Earl  Strongbow  found 
the  place,  and  the  territory  around  it,  in  posteasion 
of  the  ancient  sept  of  O'Tohills  or  O'Tooles ;  and 
he  conferred  them  on  his  follower,  Walter  De  Rid- 
dlesford, the  founder  of  the  castle  and  the  Crouched 
Friary.  In  1264,  after  the  Bourkes  and  Geraldinei 
had  quarrelled  respecting  some  land  in  Connaught, 
and  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  tumult  and  war,  a 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  their  claims  was  held 
at  Castle-Dermot,  and  issued  in  Lord  Theobald 
Butler,  Lord  John  Cogan,  the  red  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  Richard  de  Rupella,  Lord-justice  of  Ireland, 
being  seized  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  his  party, 
and  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Ley.  In  1315, 
while  Bruce  was  overrunning '  Ireland,  the  Lord- 
justice  made  a  great  slaughter  of  insurgents  at 
Castle-Dermot,  who  took  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment being  engaged  with  the  invader  to  fling  off 
their  allegiance ;  and  next  year,  Bruce  himself  took 
and  devastated  the  town,  but  shortly  afterwards 
was,  with  much  slaughter,  defeated  in  its  neighboar- 
hood,  by  Lord  Edmund  Butler.  In  1414,  Archbishop 
Crawley,  the  Lord-justice,  at  the  head  of  a  smaU 
army,  advanced  as  fiiir  as  Castle-Dermot  to  oppose  a 
rising  of  rebels  in  Leinster ;  and  while  he  remained 
there,  the  royal  forces  defeated  the  insurgents  at 
Kilkea.  In  1499,  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  town, 
and  distinguished  itself  by  several  curious  and  mem- 
orable enactments, — among  others,  Uiat  both  deigy 
and  lait^  should  give  the  King  a  subsidy,  and  that 
the  nobility  should  use  saddles  when  they  were  on 
horseback,  and  wear  their  robes  when  tiiey  were  in 
parliament.  In  1532,  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
while  in  rebellion,  and  running  a  career  of  devasta- 
tion, entered  Castle-Dermot  on  a  great  market-day, 
killed  many  of  the  persons  who  were  assembled, 
plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  numerous 
houses  with  fire.  During  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the 
town  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  eon- 
tending  parties ;  in  1650,  it  was  taken  by  Colooeb 
Reynolds  and  Hewson ;  and  since  that  period  it  hM 
been  crumbling  away  in  silence, — a  stranger  to  the 
turbulence  of  war,  and  scarcely  less  a  stranger  to 

the  prosperous  and  healthful  stir  of  trade The 

town  is  almost  wholly  dependent  for  support  on 
agricultural  labour,  and  on  earnings  from  travellcn 
along  the  great  southern  tboroughfiuv  which  tra- 
verses its  principal  street.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb. 
24,  April  7,  May  25,  Aug.  4,  and  Dec  19.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Athy  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  34,322  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,500;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111 
Is.,  and  administered  to  1,828  patients.  Area  of 
the  town,  89  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,385;  in  1841. 
1,416.  Houses  265.  Families  employed  diieflyiii 
agriculture,  7;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  100;  In 
other  pursuits,  226.     Families  dependent  chiefly  on 

{>roperty  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
abour,  131 :  on  their  own  manuysl  labour,  175;  on 
means  not  specified,  19. 

CASTLE-DILLON,  an  extensive,  romantic,  and 
magnificent  demesne,  about  1^  mile  north  of  the  dtr 
of  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  mansion  is  the  sent  of  & 
Thomas  Molyneaux,  Bart.;    and  ii 
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handsome.  The  demesne  unites  a  rich  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  of  natural  beauty  and 
artiticial  decoration.  An  extensive  lake  expands 
near  the  centre  ;  and  is  surrounded  with  an  alterna- 
tion of  wood-crowned  hill,  velvet-lawn,  and  richly 
terminating  vistas.  Adjoining  the  demesne  is  Hock- 
ley Lodjje,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  H.  Caulfield. 

CASTLE-DILLON.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
South  Salt,  2^  miles  south-south-west  of  Celbridge, 
CO.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-west- 
ward, 1^  mile;  breadth,  l^;  area,  1,133  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches,— of  which  19  acres,  20  perches  are 
ii\  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  124;  in  1841, 
147.  Houses  22.  The  surface  lies  along  the  right 
hank  of  the  Liffey ;  and  contains  part  of  the  demesne 

of  Lodge- Park This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Celbridge  [which  see  J,  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £58.  In  IS^M,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  131. 

CASTLE-DRUM,  an  old  and  ruined  fortalice,  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
3  miles  west  of  Castlemaine,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  was  built  by  the  Moriarties  or  Murries,  by  an 
heiress  of  whom  all  the  Fitzgeralds  got  their  Kerry 
possessions;  and  was  demoUshed  in  the  wars  of 
1G41. 

CASTLE-DURROW.     See  Durrow. 

CASTLE-ELLIS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
laghkeen,  2^  miles  south  of  Oulart,  and  5^  east- 
south-east  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  southward,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  f  of  a 
mile  to  2^  ;  area,  5,603  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,750;  in  1841,  1,871.  Houses  323. 
The  land  is  good.  The  highest  ground  in  the  south 
has  an  altitude  of  199  feet ;  and  the  highest  in  the 
north  has  an  altitude  of  329  feet.  Newfort  demesne 
is  situated  on  the  southern  frontier.     Tb«  road  from 

Oulart  to   Wexford  traverses  the   interior This 

parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Stipend  from  the  impropriator,  £9  4s.  7id. ;  glebe, 
£32.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £268  6s. 
3^d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Willars  Hatton,  Esq. 
The  impropriate  curacies  of  Castle- Ellis,  Killesk, 
and  KiLLKLY,  and  the  vicarage  of  Kilmaloo  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
Ellis.  Length,  6  miles  ;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.(J22.  Gross  income,  £335  10s.  7id. ;  nett,  £285 
\2<.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  lid., 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  40.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  Kilmalog  and  Killely.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  95,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1,689;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
146,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,568;  2  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which,  at  Ballyboy, 
was  a  tree-school  supported  by  Mrs.  Jessop — had  an 
averH^^e  attendance  of  104  children;  and  5  daily 
Rchouls  in  the  union  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  1H7. 

CASTLE-FFRENCH  and  CLONSHEE,  two 
conjoint  bog>:,  in  the  baronies  of  Kilconnel  and  Kil- 
lian,  CO.  Gulway,  Connaught.  They  extend  4^  miles 
southward  from  a  point  about  }  ot  a  mile  south  of 
Ballinaniore,  and  have  a  breadth  varying  between 
2.^  iurlongs  and  2.^  miles.  Area,  5,799  English  acres. 
1  hey  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gravel  ridge 
of  Castle  Ffrench  ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Suck; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  grounds  of  Ballinlass,  Cole- 
well,  and  Mack  Ian  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  lands 
ot  Clon>hee  and  Chapel- Finaghty.  Their  depths 
and  hei^'hts  are  very  variou-* ;  and  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly between  Lord  Ffrenrh's  wood  and  the 
islajid  of  Faynanure,  are  very  improveable.     Esti- 


mated cost  of  reclamation,  £8,383  13s.  Castle- 
Ffrench  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ffrench,  stands 
near  the  north-west  margin  of  the  bogs.  See 
Castlb-Blakenet. 

CASTLE-FINN,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Finn,  and 
on  the  road  from  Strabane  to  Glenties,  5  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Strabane,  and  6  east  of  Stranorlar. 
The  Finn  is  navigable  to  the  town.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Easter-Monday,  Whitsun- Monday,  the  Monday 
before  the  10th  of  Oct.,  Nov.  22,  and  the  Monday 
after  Christmas.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
567.     Houses  88. 

CASTLE-FOGARTY,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Ballycahill,  barony  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  The  mansion  is  in  the  castellated  English 
style  of  architecture ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some edifices  of  its  class  in  Ireland.  James  Lenni- 
gan,  Esq.,  the  proprietor,  is  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Milesian  family  of  O'Fogarty,  ancient 
lords  of  Eliogurty.  This  family  suffered  much  in 
the  cause  of  Jacobitism ;  and  Cornelius  O'Fogarty, 
one  of  its  members,  and  an  eminent  musician,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  Captain  in  the  army  of 
James  II. 

CASTLE-FORBES,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  adjoining  Newtown- Forbes, 
and  3  miles  north  of  Longford,  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  In  1619,  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Granard,  obtained 
from  James  I.  a  grant  of  1,268  acres  of  land ;  and 
he  afterwards  obtained  the  erection  of  this  estate 
and  other  adjacent  lands  into  the  manor  of  Castle- 
Forbes,  with  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market  and 
an  annual  fair.  This  gentleman  built  the  mansion 
of  Castle-Forbes ;  and,  in  1641,  Lady  Forbes,  his 
widow,  garrisoned  it  with  all  her  British  teiumta 
in  the  county,  sustained  a  severe  siege,  repelled 
four  obstinate  assaults  of  about  500  besiegers,  and 
did  not  surrender  till  her  garrison  were  reduced  to 
extreme  misery  for  want  of  provisions.  In  1661, 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  afterwards  the  first  Earl  of 
Granard,  obtained  from  Charles  IL  authority  to 
empark  800  acres  for  deer.  At  a  recent  period, 
the  late  Ladv  Moira,  mother  of  Lady  Granard, 
drew  around  her  at  Castle-Forbes  many  persons 
conspicuous,  like  herself,  for  conversational  talents 
and  literary  excellence, — and  among  these  the  prin- 
cipal  members  of  the  well-known  family  of  Edge- 
worth.  The  demesne  of  Castle- Forbes  is  well- 
wooded  ;  and  extends  on  the  west  to  Lough  Forbes, 
one  of  the  smaller  lacustrine  expansions  of  the 
Shannon. 

CASTLE-FORWARD,  a  village  at  the  north- 
western  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small 
bay  ^  Lough  Swilly,  1^  mile  north-east  of  New- 
town-Conyngham.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-FREKE,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  Lord  Carbery,  in  the  parish  of  Rathbarry,  barony 
of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  oc- 
cupies a  bold  site,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  beach 
of  Ross  Harbour,  and  1|  mile  east-south-east  of 
Ross-Carbery.  When  seen  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  adjacent  sea, — but  especially  from  the  west 
of  the  rocks  called  the  Stags,  which  appear  as  if 
mutually  standing  at  bay,  and  singly  bidding  defiance 
to  the  hoarse  waves  of  the  AtUntic, — it  arrests  the 
eye  of  the  mariner  with  an  appearance  singularly 
bold  and  formidable.  A  range  of  sand-hills  stretches 
along  the  shore ;  and  the  road  which  conducts  to 
the  principal  entrance,  seems,  for  some  distance,  to 
traverse  a  wilderness.  Yet  the  demesne  and  gardens 
have  many  altractions,  and  are  disposed  with  much 
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taste  and  judgment ;  and  the  latter  contain  many 
rare  plants.  An  ancient  castellated  building  on  the 
demesne  bore  the  name  of  Rathbarry,  imparted  its 
name  to  the  parish,  was  a  seat  ot  the  family  of 
Barry,  and  enjoyed  a  sheltered  yet  picturesque  situa- 
tion contiguous  to  an  expanse  of  aged  oak.  The 
present  mansion  was  commenced  about  48  years  ago, 
and  constructed  ^^'ithout  much  regard  to  external 
beauty  ;  and,  about  15  years  after,  it  began  to  be  en- 
larged, remodelled,  and  adorned  in  castellated  style, 
after  very  tasteful  designs  by  Mr.  Morrison  ;  but,  so 
late  as  1836,  it  exhibited  many  embattled  towers  of 
the  nicest  symmetry  and  execution, — some  in  ex- 
quisite modern  finish,  and  others  incomplete  and  nod- 
ding to  rapidly  premature  ruin. 

CASTLE-GAR,a  bog  and  a  demesne  in  the  barony 
of  Kilconnel,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  bog  is 
separated  from  the  bogs  of  Castle- Ffrench  and  Clon- 
shee  [see  Castlk- Ffrench],  simply  by  the  Clon- 
shce  rivulet;  and  extends  *2^  miles  southward,  from 
a  point  2  miles  ea>t  of  Ahascragh.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Clonshee  rivulet ; 
on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  river  Suck,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Olonadragh,  Feevagh,  and  Derry- 
cahel  bogs ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  tne 
high  hill  of  Eglish,  and  the  lands  of  Lower  Bally- 
glass  and  Annabeg.  Area,  3,215  English  acres; 
average  depth,  20  feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £3,130  8s.  2d.— The  beautiful  demesne  of 
Castle-Gar,  the  property  of  Sir  Ross  Mahon,  Bart., 
occupies  the  tabular  summit  of  a  broad-based  and 
gently-sloping  bill,  midway  between  the  bog  and 
Ahascrajfh. 

CASTLEGREGORY,  a  small  town  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kilieiny,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  isthmus  of  the  long,  nar- 
row peninsula  which  separates  Tralee  bay  from 
Brandon  bay ;  and  is  about  9  miles  east>north-east 
of  Dingle,  and  13  west  of  Tralee.  Though  peopled 
chiefly  with  the  families  of  fishermen,  who  are  boat- 
owners,  it  has  no  quay  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Tralee 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  7,852 ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £327,  and  made  1,260  dis- 
pensations of  medicine.  The  town  gives  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  See 
KiLLEiNY.  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  fortalice  of  Castle-Gregory,  whence  the  town 
has  its  name  :  "  Before  the  wars  of  1641,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  Walter  Hussey,  Esq.,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  Magheries  and  Ballybeggan,  who,  having  a 
considerable  party  under  his  command,  made  a  gar- 
rison of  his  castle,  where,  being  long  pressed  by 
Cromwell's  forces,  he  escaped  in  the  night  with  all 
his  men,  and  got  into  Minard  Castle,  in  which,  being 
quickly  beset  by  the  Colonels  Lehunt  and  Sadler, 
after  some  time  spent,  the  English  observing  tha^hc 
besieged  made  use  of  pewter  bullets,  he  and  his  men 
were  blown  up  by  powder  laid  under  the  vaults  of 
tl.c  castle."  Area  of  the  town,  33  acres.  Pop.,  in 
IS31,  970  ;  in  1841.  504.     Houses  77- 

CASTLE-HACKET,  a  demesne  in  the  barony 
of  Clare,  4  miles  west -south- west  of  Tuam,  on  the 
roiid  thence  to  Headfort,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Tlie  handsome  mansion,  the  seat  of  John  Kirwan, 
I>q.,  and  the  ornamental  grounds  around  it,  are 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  road;  and  the  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  hill  of  Knockma,  or  Knock- 
roe,  rises  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  soars  sud- 
d«  Illy  up  in  a  steep  ascent,  carries  aloft  an  expanse  of 
fore-t,  and  ligures  as  the  most  prominent  and  iuter- 
eslii'g  feature  of  an  extensive  landscape.  This  hill 
is  crowned  by  an  ancient  cairn,  and  by  some  castel- 
lated buildings  and  crennelated  walls,  which  locally 
bear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirwan's  Folly ;  it  surpasses 


,  almost  every  other  hill  of  Connaught  in  the  raren 
and  beauty  of  its  botanical  specimens;  and  i1 
famous  throughout  the  county,  and  even  throughi 
I  Ireland,  as  the  place  which  a  debasing  superatit 
I  has  assigned  as  the  chief  residence  of  the  monaicl 
the  fairies.  "  Here,"  says  Ceesar  Otway,  "  K 
Fynn  Yarrow  keeps  his  court ;  here  he  holds 
mushroom  dance ;  here  he  comes  when,  after 
triumphs  over  other  *  Faery*  potentates,  he  wis! 
to  solace  himself;*'  and  here,  we  may  add,  he 
alleged  by  the  debased  and  infatuated  peasantry, 
wield  a  powerful  patronial  influence  over  the  perso; 
property,  and  fortunes  of  the  Kir>vaii8. 

CASTLE- HAMILTON,  a  demesne,  adjoini 
the  north-east  side  of  Killeshandra,  barony  of  Ti 
laghonoho,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  contains  seve 
natural  loughlets,  and  is  encompassed  with  the  bea 
tiful  little  lakes  of  Croghan ;  its  grounds,  particulai 
along  the  naturally  wooded  peninsula  of  Gartinoi 
exhibit  picturesque  and  happy  combinations  of  wo 
and  water ;  and,  while  already  striking  in  charact 
it  could  easily  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  exqi 
sitely  beautiful  demesnes  in  Ireland.  The  propriet 
is  R.  H.  Southwell,  Esq. 

CASTLE-  HAVEN— anciently  Glenbaraha] 
— a  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  barony 
West  Carbery,  4^  miles  cast-south-cast  of  Skibb< 
een,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
Castle-Townsend  :  which  see.  Length,  5  mile 
breadth,  4;  area,  10,542  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631, 5.61 
in  1841,  6,056.  Houses  1,007.  Pop.  of  the  rui 
districts,  in  1841,  5,286.  Houses  887.  Much  oft! 
land  is  rocky  and  unprofitable;  and  the  remaind 
is,  in  general,  of  good  quality.  Castle-Haven  b 
opens  from  the  sea  with  a  breadth  of  about  half- 
mile;  and  penetrates  the  land,  with  gradually  d 
creasing  breadth,  about  3  miles  northward ;  it  C 
minishes  in  depth  of  water  from  30  to  14  feet  at  ebl 
and  it  contains  many  landing-places,  has  suffidei 
depth  for  merchant- vessels,  and  offers  good  ancho 
age  opposite  Castle-Haven  village.  The  bay 
known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  Porto-Ca 
tello,  and  is  famous  for  a  notable  sea-fight,  in  160 
between  their  admiral,  Don  Pedro  de  Quibar,  ax 
Sir  Richard  Levison.  The  headland  which  flanl 
the  ea>t  side  of  its  entrance  bears  the  name  of  Gi 
leon  Point,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Britii 
admiral  having  sunk  some  galleons  near  it ;  and 
still  exhibits  vestiges  of  intrenchments  which  wei 
thrown  up  by  the  Spaniards.  A  little  south  of  Ga 
leon  Point  is  an  islet  called  Skiddy's  Island,  or  tl 
Quince.  From  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  3  miU 
south-south-westward  to  Toe  Point,  the  coast  : 
high  and  bold ;  and  between  these  points,  it  ovei 
looks  an  islet  called  Horse- Island,  and  a  rock  alittl 
south  of  this  called  Black  Rock.  The  old  fortaUc 
of  Castle- Haven  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  i 
command  its  entrance,  but  was  itself  commanded  b 
neighbouring  hills ;  and  it  belonged  first  to  tb 
O'DriscoUs,  and  next  to  the  Audleys.  In  Feb 
1601-2,  **the  garrison  of  Castle-Haven  surrendere 
to  Capt.  Harvey,  who  took  possession  of  it  f< 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  same  day  that  the  Spaniard 
quitted  it,  the  O'DriscoUs  by  sleight  got  into  tl 
castle,  and  made  themselves  m:isters  of  it.  Th 
Spaniards  assaulted  it,  and  were  Undermining  tb 
same,  when  Capt.  Harvey  came  into  the  haven;  ha 
upon  sight  of  his  ships,  the  Irish,  by  composition  t 
depart  in  safety,  surrendered  to  the  Spaiiuutjs,  wfa 
had  lost  two  of  their  soldiers  in  the  attempt;  an 
the  Spaniards  delivered  it  up  to  the  Captain, 
George  Lord  Audley,  who  was  sorely  wounded  i 
the  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  1602,  was.  in  reward  of  h 
eminent  services,  created  Earl  of  Castle-Haven,  i 
1617.     The  old  parish-church  was  dedicated  lo  S 
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Baraliane  ;  and  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deep  rocky 
glen,  which  took  from  it  the  nanne  of  Glenbarabane, 
and  gave  that  name  to  the  parish.  About  a  mile 
south  by  west  of  Castletownsend,  and  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  shore  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
is  the  village  of  Castle- Haven This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  beneiice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Tithe  composition,  £G00;  glebe,  £24.  Gross  income, 
£i'>'24;  nett,  £530  16s.  9id.  Patron,  alternately  the 
Crown  and  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£73.  'I'he  present  church  was  built  in  18*27,  by 
means  of  a  donation  of  £230  15:?.  4id.  from  R.  B. 
Towiiseiid,  Es(|.,  and  a  loan  of  £1,153  16s.  ll^d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attend- 
ance 1(>0.  A  schoolhouse  is  also  used  as  a  parochial 
place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  38.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ; 
and,  iti  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Myross.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  364,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,422 ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  40  children ;  and  6  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £7  a-year  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £9  10s. 
from  subscription,  and  one  with  £8  10s.  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  £7  from  sub- 
scription— had  an  average  attendance  of  840. 

CASTLE- HEN,  an  old  ruined  fortalice,  about  8 
miles  north-west  of  Oughterard,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
nau^Mit.  It  nearly  covers  a  little  islet  in  the  north- 
western arm  or  offshoot  of  Lough  Corrib;  is  flanked 
by  four  round  towers ;  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  Luchleven-castle  in  Scotland,  but  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  much  tiner."  A  common  legend  among 
the  superstitious  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ascribes  its  origin  to  witchcraft,  and  its  demolition 
to  the  O'Flagliertys  losing  a  wizard  defence  against 
the  power  ot  the  Joyces. 

CASTLE- HO  WARD,  a  magnificemt  and  grandly 
pi(-tures({ue  mansion  and  demesne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
•  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,*  3  miles  south  of  Rath- 
drum,  CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The  mansion  crowns 
a  lofty  wood-clad  hill ;  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
appear  partly  a  castellated  dwelling,  and  partly  an 
attached  ecclesiastical  structure.  The  original  pile 
was  plain  and  unextensive;  and  having  been  pur- 
chase<l,  in  1811,  by  Col.  Robert  Howard,  was  en- 
lar^'rd  and  decorated  under  the  tasteful  suggestions 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  after  masterly  designs  by  the 
architect  Morrison.  The  edilice,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  rears 
its  symmetrical  towers  as  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
one  of  the  fairest  vales  of  Europe.  Its  entire  com- 
position is  admirably  imagined  for  picturesque  effect; 
and  its  interior  contains  several  ceilings  worked  in 
pendants  and  tracery,  and  possesses  a  general  char- 
acter quite  in  keeping  with  the  structure's  external 
style,  'i'he  approach  to  it,  nearly  one  mile  in  length, 
winds  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  manner  of  an 
ascent  to  an  ancient  military  strength ;  and  com- 
mands, at  successive  points  of  its  progress,  such 
views  of  landscape  as  might  afford  subjects  for  an 
entire  volume  of  glowing  and  elaborate  description. 

CASTLE-HT.ME.     See  Ely-Lodge. 

C  AS  I'LE-HYDE,  a  demesne  on  the  river  Black- 
water,  immediately  west  of  Fcrmoy,  and  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Litter,  barony  of  Ferraoy,  co.  Cork. 
It  complices  not  Ic^s  than  1,KX)  acres;  spreads  a 
grand  i\pan>e  of  wood  over  tumulated  and  hilly 
ground  ;  and  is  careeringly  traversed  between  lofty 
sylvan  banks  by  the  beautiful  and  merry  river.  The 
niati-'ion  occupies  a  low  but  pleasant  site  on  the 
river's  margin,  backed  by  a  protecting  cops«-clad 
rock  :  it  wus  built  in  the  17th  century,  but  was,  not 
many  \ears  ago,  quite  modernized  and  greatly  en- 


larged; and  it  ranks  at  present  among  the  best  man 
sions  in  IreUnd.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  attic  in  a  domical  and  well-finished  ceil- 
ing ;  and  it  contains  a  fine  suite  of  rooms,  a  spacious 
hall,  and  two  corridors  leading  to  two  neat  circular 
apartments.  On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion 
are  the  small  remains  of  the  original  castle, — the  walls 
of  one  story  of  a  richly  ivied  tower.  This  place  was 
anciently  called  Carriganedy, '  the  rock  of  the  shield,' 
and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Mahonys.  Sir 
Arthur  Hyde,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor, 
John  Hyde,  Esq.,  raised  a  regiment  in  England  when 
the  country  was  menaced  with  the  Spanish  Armada; 
and,  in  guerdon  of  bis  services,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  nearly  6,000  acres  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  for- 
feited lands  in  the  county  of  Cork.  See  Litteb. 
CASTLE-INCH.  See  Inchiholohav. 
CASTLE-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Lough  Key,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  It  is  circular,  surrounded  b^  a 
wall,  and  very  nearly  covered  with  ruins  and  build- 
ings. Excepting  a  little  plot  of  ground  studded  with 
a  tew  trees,  not  as  much  free  space  exists  on  its  sur- 
face as  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The 
principal  building,  or  castle-proper,  is  a  square  ivy- 
clad  tower,  containing  two  apartments,  the  one  over 
the  other,  and  each  measuring  36  feet  by  22.  This 
is  called  MacDermot's  Castle,  after  an  ancient  toparch 
of  the  district ;  and  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have 
been  built  through  jealousy,  for  the  incarceration  of 
the  chieftain's  wife  while  he  was  absent  on  warlike 
expeditions.  The  castle  was  recently  re-edificed  and 
rendered  habitable,  as  an  appendage  to  the  splendid 
demesne  of  Rocringham  :  which  see. 

CASTLE-ISL  AND,  an  islet  in  Lough  Conn,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  in  which  O'Conor  is  said  to  have  con&ned  his 
rebel  brother,  after  taking  out  his  eyes. 

CASTLE-ISLAND,  an  island  of  about  120 
acres  in  area,  in  Roaring- Water  bay,  western  division 
of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery.  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
CASTLE-ISLAND,  a  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  ef  Trughenackmy, 
CO.  Kerry.  It  contains  also  the  village  of  Scab- 
TAGLIN  :  which  see.  Length,  8  miles ;  breadth,  4 ; 
area,  29,633  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  6.161 ;  in  1841. 
7,907.  Houses  1,180.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
!  in  1841,  5,950.  Houses  873.  The  surface  consists 
i  of  part  of  the  vale  of  the  river  Maine,  part  of  the 
'  glens  of  three  of  that  river's  bead-streams,  part  of 
;  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Tralee,  and  interven- 
'  ing  masses  of  bog,  moorland,  and  mountain.  The 
low  grounds,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  yield  excel- 
lent crops;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  is 
altogether  impracticable  for  tillage,  and  some  is 
of  little  or  no  value  even  as  upland  pasture.  The 
interior  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from 
Limerick  and  Abbeyfeale  to  Killarney,  and  easU 
ward  by  the  direct  road  from  Tralee  to  Cork. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe.  Tithe  compo- 
sitien,  £638  ISs.  6d. ;  glebe  of  Ca«Ue-I»Umd,  X48, 
—of  Drumalton,  £4.  Gross  income,  £690  18s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £553  I6s.  Id.  Patrons  the  proprietors  of  the 
seignory  of  Castle- Island.  The  church  is  old  and  in 
bad  condition.  Sittings  130 ;  attendance  75.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  3,000.  Previous  to  1832,  the  parishes 
of  Ballycuslane,  Killinticrna,  and  Dvsart.  were 
united  to  Castle- Island  ;  but  now.  the  first  of  these 
forms  one  separate  benefice,  and  the  second  and  the 
third  constitute  another.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU 
amounted  to  156,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,448; 
8  hedge-schools  were  in  operation,  but  made  no  re- 
turn of  their  attendance ;  and  4  daily  schools— two 
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of  which  were  wholly  supported  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  seignory  and  the  rector,  and  two  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — 
had  on  their  books  125  boys  and  60  girls. 

The  town  of  Castle-Island  stands  on  the  rivu- 
let Many,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Tralee,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  roads  which 
traverse  Castle- Island  parish,  8}  miles  east  by  south 
of  Tralee,  II  miles  south  by  west  of  Abbeyfeale, 
12  miles  north  by  cast  of  Killarney,  and  135  south- 
west of  Dublin.  The  descent  both  of  the  Cork  road 
and  of  the  Abbeyfeale  road,  in  the  long  traverses 
the^  make  in  order  to  gain  an  easy  declination  from 
their  upland  altitude  to  the  valley  at  the  town,  com- 
mands a  grand  prospect  of  the  fertile  spreading  strath 
on  the  foreground,  and  of  the  bold  and  majestic 
outlines  of  the  Corkaguiney  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. Several  rivulets  unite  a  little  below  the 
town  to  form  the  river  Maine.  Various  comfortable 
residences  are  sprinkled  over  the  environs;  and 
mansions  are  comparatively  numerous  toward  Tra- 
lee and  Killarney — Castle- Island,  though  once  a 
principal  town  of  Kerry,  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  it  lay  in  compara- 
tive desolation  ;  but  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  being 
restored.  It  contains  the  parish-church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  sessions- house,  a  prison,  several 
schools,  two  inns,  a  dispensary,  and  an  old  castle. 
It  once  had  a  court-house  for  the  assizes  of  the 
county ;  a  town-house,  whose  front  was  arcaded,  and 
bad  a  row  of  Tuscan  columns ;  and  capacious  and 
constantly  occupied  barracks.  The  church  presents 
haggard  mdications  of  having  originallv  been  a  fine 
building.  The  prison  is  simply  a  district-bridewell, 
and  is  kept  in  aiidmirable  order.  The  dispensary  is 
within  the  Tralee  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
population  of  22,493 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
J£l40  7s.  8d.,  and  made  4,360  dispensations  of  medi- 
cine. The  old  castle  was  formerly  called  the  Castle 
of  the  Island  of  Kerry,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  1220  by  Geoffrey  Maurice  or  De  Mar- 
iscis,  Lord-justice  of  Ireland.  Its  walls  were  for- 
merly surrounded  by  the  rivulet  Many,  which  was 
deepened  and  stagnated  into  a  fosse,  spanned  by 
drawbridges,  and  protected  by  portcullises.  The 
castle  was  anciently  esteemed  a  place  of  considerable 
strength ;  and,  being  held  out  by  Sir  Eustace  Le 
Poer,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Cotterel,  for 
Maurice  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald,  first  E^rl  of  Des- 
mond, it  was  taken  in  1345  by  Sir  Ralph  Ufford, 
Lord -justice  of  Ireland — The  town,  though  at  no 
great  distance  from  Tralee,  is  well  situated  for  a  re- 
tail trade  ;  and  it  possesses  facilities  of  water  and 
fuel  which  might  be  advantageously  subordinated  to 
manufacture ;  but  it  appears  to  be  nearly  inert,  and 
to  depend  for  support  mainly  on  agricultural  labour, 
and  on  the  thoroughfare  of  the  public  roads.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Aug.  1,  and  Oct.  1.  The  nearest  point 
of  projected  railway,  is  on  the  Shannon  line  at 
Askeaton,  37  statute  miles  distant.  The  public 
conveyances  in  1838  were,  a  car  to  Listowel,  a  car 
in  transit  between  Limerick  and  Killarney,  a  car  in 
transit  between  Tralee  and  Cork,  and  a  coach  and  a 

car  in  transit  between  Tralee   and   Killarney In 

1397,  Gerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond,  commonly 
called  the  Poet,  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  1583,  Gerald,  the 
16th  Eurl  of  Desmond,  while  in  rebellion  against 
the  Crown,  was  slain  by  a  common  soldier,  in  the 
wood  of  Glanckinty,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Castle- Island  gave  the  title 
of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Herbert ;  and,  in  1720,  it 
gave  that  of  Viscount  to  Sir  Thomas  Gage.  A  grant 
of  lands  around  the  town  was  made  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  last  Earl  of  i 


Desmond,  to  Thomas  Herbert,  the  first  Lord 
Castle-Island,  and  was  styled  the  manor  or  seignory 
of  Mount- Eagle. Loyal.  The  seignory,  says  Dr. 
Smith,  **  extends  about  12  Irish  miles  in  length,  and 
10  in  breadth;  and  contains,  by  a  late  survey,  37*128 
Irish  plantation  acres,  of  which  only  14,211  are 
reckoned  profitable,  the  remainder  being  mountain 
and  bog.  The  whole  of  it  is  &rmed  from  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  by  Sir  Maurice  Crosbie, 
Arthur  Crosbie,  Esq.,  John  Blenerhasset,  E^., 
Edward  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Meredeth,  Esq. ; 
who  have  greatly  improved  this  estate,  by  cutting  a 
new  road  from  Abbevfeale  in  the  county  of  Limer- 
ick to  Castle-Island,  and  from  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Killarney."  Area  of  the  town,  48  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,570;  in  1841.  1,687.  Houses  258. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  109;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  162;  in  other  pursuits,  61. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  177;  on  their 
own  nuinual  labour,  123;  on  means  not  specified,  10. 
CASTLE-JORDAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  bar- 
onies  of  Coolestown  and  Warrenstown,  King's  coun- 
ty, partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  ca 
Meath,  and  3|  miles  south-south-west  of  Kinnegad, 
Leinster.  Length  of  the  Meath  section,  south-east- 
ward, 4^  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1^;  area,  4,518 
acres,  1  rood,  4  perches.  The  King's  co.  portion 
consists  of  two  districts, — the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,  and  a  detached  part  of  that 
section  and  the  main  body  of  the  Coolestown  sec- 
tion, forming  one  district,  and  lying  If  mile  south 
of  the  former.  Length  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,  westward,  6^  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2}.  Length  of  the  conjoint  district  of 
Warrenstown  and  Coolestown,  south-south-east- 
ward, 3^  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2^.  Area  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,   11,052  acres,  9  roods,  18 

ferches;  of  the  detached  part  of  that  section, 
,5524  seres.  Area  of  the  Coolestown  section, 
1,801  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3,967;  in  1841,  4,079.  Houses  661.  Pop. 
of  the  Coolestown  section,  in  1831,  373 ;  in  1841, 
273.  Houses  42.  Pop.  of  the  Warrenstown  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  2,049;  in  1841,  2,159.  Houses  341. 
The  land  is  to  a  large  extent  unprofitable,  boggy, 
or  at  best  inferior ;  and,  over  a  very  small  extent^ 
is  tolerably  good.  The  highest  ground  in  the  Meath 
section  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  318  feet; 
and  the  highest  summits  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section  have  altitudes  of  288  and  S19 
feet.  The  district  jointly  belonging  to  Warrens- 
t0¥m  and  Coolestown  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  contains  the  residences  of  Newton  hodge^ 

Clonmeen,  Clontack,  Toherdalg,  and  Killnre This 

parish  is  wholly  impropriate;  and  is  united  to  the 
impropriate  rectory  of  Balltboogan  [which  see], 
to  form  the  perpetual  curacy,  and  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Jordan,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,444.  The 
tithes  of  Castle-Jordan  are  compounded  for  £880^ 
and  belong  to  five  co-heiresses  of  the  late  Sir  Dnkt 
Giffard.  Stipend  allowed  from  both  parishes  by  , 
the  impropriators,  £^  13s.  lO^d.  Gross  and  nett 
income,  £92  5s.  lO^d.  Patrons,  the  impropriators. 
The  church  was  bmlt  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £923  Is.  64d.  from  the  kte  Board  of  Foil 
Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  about  40l  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  6Q0L 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted 
to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,024 ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  155,  and  the  Ronian  Ortho- 
lies  to  5,455 ;  and  7  pay  daily  schools  in  ike  uekm 
— 5  of  which  were  in  Castle^ordan — had  on  tlMir 
books  161  boys  and  57  girls.     In  1840,  the  ] 
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Board  granted  jE  1 1 1  59.  toMrard  the  erection  of  a 
bovs'  school  and  a  fprls'  school  at  Balnabreaky. 

CASTLE-KEIVAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Loughan,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  162;  in  1841,  not  specially  re. 
turned. 

CASTLE-REVIN,  an  old  and  ruined  fortified 
residence  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  baron;^  of 
Ballinacor,  about  a  mile  from  Annamoe,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinster.  A  modem  mansion  beside  it,  and  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  Dr.  Frizelle.  The 
old  fortalice  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
12th  century,  by  the  O'Tooles  from  the  glen  of 
Imail ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength,  fortitied  by  ramparts.  In  1306,  Piers 
Gaveston,  having  become  disgraced  at  the  English 
court,  and  being  banished  to  Ireland,  harassed  and 
defeated  the  O'Tooles  and  O'Bymes,  took  posses- 
sion of  Castle- Kevin,  fortitied  it,  and  made  it  his 
residence.  In  1641,  Luke  O'Toole,  the  last  Mile- 
sian  proprietor  of  the  castle,  was  met  at  the  head  of 
1,000  rebels,  and  discomfited,  by  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  takmg  his  trial  at  Dub- 
liti  for  murder,  and  was  convicted  and  executed. 
The  ruins  are  situated  in  a  wild,  bleak  country,  and 
cannot  attract  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  unless 
he  be  an  antiquary. 

CASTLE-KNOCK,  abarony  in  co.  Dublin.  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Netbercross ; 
on  the  east  by  Coolock ;  on  the  south-east  by  Dub- 
lin ;  on  the  south  by  Newcastle ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Meatb.  Its  outline,  as  it  existed 
previous  to  recent  changes,  was  nearly  triangular ; 
the  sides  facing  the  north-west,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  and  measuring  respectively  10,  8^,  and  7 
miles  ;  but  by  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV..  the  following  alterations  were  made:  the  parish 
of  Kilsullaghan  was  transferred  from  Castle-Knock 
to  Netbercross ;  27  townlands  or  other  denomina- 
tions, in  the  parish  of  Finglass,  were  transferred  from 
Nethercro-ss  to  Castle-Knock;  a  small  portion  of  the 
parisli  of  St.  James  was  transferred  from  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Castle- Knock;  and  Long- 
meadow  townland,  Phcpnix-park,  and  part  of  Liffey- 
banks  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  were  transferred 
from  Newcastle  to  Castle-Knock.  The  surface  is 
nearly  all  a  part  of  that  luxuriant  plain,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  and  well  known 
to  the  graziers  of  both  Ireland  and  England  for  the 
fattening  properties  of  its  pasturage,  which  extends 
at  least  30  miles  westward  from  Dublin  bay,  and 
northward,  with  some  slight  interruptions  from  the 
southern  mountains  of  Dublin,  to  the  low  fertile 

hills  of  Meath  and  Louth This  barony,  as  now 

constituted,  comprises  part  of  the  parishes  of  Fin- 
^]a<s  and  St.  James,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Cattle- Knock,  Chapel -Izod,  Chapel- Med  way, 
Cloghran,  Clonsillagh,  Mulhuddart,  and  Ward;  and 
contains  the  villages  of  Castle-Knock,  Blanchards- 
town,  Finglass,  and  Tolka,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Chapcl-Izod.  Area,  21,372  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
H.483;  in  1841,  9,8oo.  Houses  1,444.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,116;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  451 ;  in  other  pursuits,  367.  Males 
Ht  atid  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,3t>i:  who  could  read  but  not  write,  675; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,433.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  \,5\)\  ;  wlio  could  read  but  not  write,  1,001 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,696. 

CASTLF.KNOCK,  a  parish  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Castle-Knock,  4  miles 
wf^t-north-we»t  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  coiitains  the  villagt^s  of  Castle- Knock  and 
Bl\.\chards!T<;w.s.    Length,  3 miles;  breadth, 2^; 


area,  7,124  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,251;  in  1841, 
4.063.  Houses  663.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  3,725.  Houses  600.  The  parochial  surface 
comprises  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  softly  pic- 
turesque vale  of  the  Liffey,  from  the  Phoenix- park 
westward,  and  part  of  the  rich  and  lusciously  pretty 
plain  which  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal.  Nu- 
merous villas  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Liffey ;  and 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  profuse  beauties  of  culture, 
embellish  the  general  surface.  Mr.  Fraser  succinctly 
describes,  in  the  following  terms,  very  nearlv  all  the 
scenery  and  contents  of  the  parish,  as  beheld  along 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  across  its  interior : 
**  The  plantations  of  the  Phcenix-park  on  the  left 
are  ioined  by  those  of  the  villa  grounds  which  adorn 
the  left  banks  of  the  Liffey  for  many  miles  above  the 
city ;  and,  in  connection  with  them,  at  4  miles  from 
the  town,  the  church,  castle-ruins,  and  moat  of 
Castle-Knock,  as  seen  from  this  road,  compose  an 
interesting  group.  On  the  right,  the  bank  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  narrow  winding  glade, 
through  which  the  Tolka  streamlet  forces  its  tortu- 
ous course,  is  clothed  with  the  hedge-row  trees  of 
several  villas  which  link  in  with  the  plantations  of 
Sheephill,  the  seat  of  James  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq.*' 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  at  the  village  occupy  the 
summit  of  a  bold,  broken,  and  lofty  hillock,  which 
commands  a  view  over  the  plain  as  far  as  to  the  hill 
of  Maynooth ;  and  consist  of  part  of  a  round  tower 
or  keep,  one  side  of  the  intrenchments,  and  a  little 
postern  door  in  one  of  the  battlement  walls.  A 
manifestly  fabulous  story  says  that  the  castle  was  a 
royal  Danish  residence,  and  that  St.  Patrick  visited 
it  to  attempt  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a 
Danish  King,  called  Morrishtac.  Other  traditions 
are  afloat  respecting  it,  of  a  still  more  incredible  and 
stupid  character.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  by  Hugh  de  Tvrrel,  Boron  of  Castle- 
Knock,  and  was  long  after  the  residence  of  his  de- 
scendants. In  1316,  Edward  Bruce  besieged  and 
captured  it,  made  Baron  Hugh  de  Tvrrel  and  his 
lady  prisoners,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they 
paid  a  large  ransom.  In  1642,  Colonel  Monk,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  captured 
the  castle,  killed  80  adherents  of  royalty  in  assaulting 
it,  and  afterwards  put  others  to  death  on  the  gibbet 
In  1647,  the  castle  was  taken  from  the  republicans 
by  Owen-Ros  O'Neill,  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond, 
Bart,  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  force ;  and  at  that  time, 
or  soon  after,  it  was  dismantled,  and  abandoned  to 
decay.  An  abbey  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of 
Augustine  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
turv,  or  beginning  of  the  14th,  by  Richard  Tyrrel; 
anci  its  church  was  used,  after  the  dissolution,  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship.  The  Tyrrel  ftunily,  who 
took  designation  from  Castle- Knock,  were  connected 
with  the  Tyrrels,  sires,  and  afterwards  princes,  of 
Poix  in  Picardy,  whose  title  and  estate  eventuidly 
passed  by  marriiige  to  the  ducal  house  of  De  Noailles ; 
and  they  and  other  Tyrrels  have,  from  an  early  date, 
figured  conspicuously  m  the  English  county  of  Essex, 
and  the  Irish  counties  of  Dubhn,  Meath,  and  West- 
meath.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  centurv, 
Robert  Serjeant  became  Baron  of  Castle-Knock, 
but  whether  by  creation,  writ  of  summons,  or  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  of  the  Tyrrels,  is  not  known. 
The  village  of  Castle-Knock  is  a  mere  hamlet  in 
bulk.  Area,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  188;  in  1841, 
156.  Houses  31.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
North  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop. 
of  5,665;  and,  in  1839.  it  expended  £166  I4s.  7d., 
and  administered  to  1,592  patients — Castle- Knock 
pariih  is  a  vicamge  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £200;  glebe,  £136  8s.  ]}d.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  appropriate,  and  consist  of  two 
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parts,— one  of  which  is  compounded  for  £140,  and 
belongs  to  the  prebendary  of  Mullahiddart,  and  the 
other  for  £'220,  and  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's.  The  vicarage  of  Castle- Knock, 
the  rectory  of  Clonsillagh,  and  the  curacy  of 
Mullahiddart  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Castle- Knock.  Length,  5^  miles;  breadth, 
5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,073.  Gross  income,  £716  8s. 
IJd. ;  nctt,  £622  19s.  lO^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  prebendary  of  Castle- 
Knock  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  the  benefice  of 
Donough Patrick  and  Kilberry  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
A  curat€  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s.  7^d.  The  church 
of  Castle-Knock  was  built  in  1806,  at  the  cost  o*' 
£2,769  4s.  71d.,  one-third  of  which  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  two-thirds 
raised  by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  450;  attendance  2(X).  There  is  a  church 
aUo  in  Clonsillagh.  The  Castle- Knock  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  300  and  700 
at  different  services;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cuthofic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Clonsillagh  and  Chapel-Izod.  The  chapel  of  a  nun- 
nery at  Blanchardstown  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  200,  additional  to  the  inmates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
842,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,409;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  1,068,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  4,605;  and  10  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 8  of  which  were  in  Castle- Knock — had  en  their 
books  282  boys  and  398  girls.  Two  of  the  Castle- 
Knock  schools  were  taught  by  nuns ;  two  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board ;  one  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice;  one  was  Morgan's  school,  for  educating, 
clothing,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  boys,  and 
supported  from  the  produce  of  lands  bequeathed  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Morgan ;  and  one  was  Mer- 
cer's school,  for  educating,  clothing,  maintaining,  and 
apprenticing  girls,  and  supported  from  lands  which 
were  devised  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  and 
which  yield  an  annual  rental  of  between  £750  and 
^'800. 

CASTLE-LINEY,  one  of  several  subdivisional 
denominations  of  a  bog  between  Templemore  and 
Templetuohy,  co.  Tipperary,  Munstcr.  The  other 
denominations  are  Bally  sorrel,  Clonboo,  Cranna, 
CooguUa,  Keilanagan,  Clogharealy,  and  Baronstown. 
The  bog  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Killavenogue 
and  Clonmore;  on  the  east  by  Clonboo;  on  the 
south  by  Lisheen  and  Baronstown  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Castie-Liney.  Its  area  is  2,170  English  acres; 
its  greatest  depth  is  33  feet;  its  average  depth  is  17 
feet :  and  its  highest  summit  and  lowest  outlet  lie 
respectively  402  and  353  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
north-east  part  consists  principally  of  wet  red  bog ; 
and  the  north-west  and  south-west  parts  are  turbary. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,853  138.  6(1. 

CASTLE-LOST,  a  parish  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  and  co.  West- 
meath,  6  miles  west-south-west  of  Rinnegad,  Lein- 
ster.  It  contains  the  >'il]age  of  Rochfort-Bridge  : 
which  see.  Length,  westward,  5  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  3  miles  ;  area,  9,4'>7  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,909;  in  1841,  2,058.  Houses  350. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,641.  Houses 
281.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  impinged  upon  by  the 
outskirts  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  yet  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  good  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  west- 
ward by  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Connaught 
through  Athlone.  The  seats  are  West« Lodge,  West- 
House,  the  Cottage,  Drumman-Lodge,  and  Heath- 
field.  The  castle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name, 
and  also  a  mansion  adjoining  it,  long  afforded  a  resi- 
dence to  the  fiimily  of  Tyrrel;  but  both  are  now  in 


ruin.  The  castle  was  protected  by  a  moat,  and  still 
exhibits  traces  of  strong  outworks.  The  ruin  of  aa 
ancient  church  contains,  among  other  old  monuments, 
an  altar-tomb  bearing  the  representation,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, of  a  knight  in  complete  armour.  This  monu* 
ment  appears  to  be  of  the  16th  century,  and  probably 
commemorates  Sir  John  Tyrrel  of  Castle- Lost,  grand- 
father of  Grerald  Tyrrel,  who  was  interred  here  in 
1637.     The  Tyrrelfamily  forfeited  the  Castle-Lort 

estates  during  the  troubles  of  the  17th  century This 

paribh  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dia 
of  Mcath.  Tithe  composition, £221  10s.  8|d. ;  glebe, 
£35  4s.  Gross  income,  £256  14s.  S^d. ;  nett,  £200 
18s.  4jd.  Patron,  Lord  Kilmaine.  The  chureb  was 
built,  in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  £1,015  Ts.  8|d.;  of 
which  £738  9s.  2|d.  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  £270  18s.  5^i\.  raised  by  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  about  90. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  230,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,759 ;  and  4  daily  schools>-one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Discomitenancing  Vice,  £5  from  the  rec- 
tor, and  some  advaritages  from  Mr.  Rochfort — wene 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  about  152  children. 

CASTLE-LOIGH,  a  quondam  fortalice,  on  the 
east  side  of  Killarney  Lake,  If  mile  south  of  tha 
town  of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  castle 
was  demolished  in  the  >var8  of  1641 ;  and  only  a  few 
vestiges  of  it  crown  a  rock,  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  lake.  Castle-Lough  bay,  in  front  of  it,  is  stud- 
ded with  islets.     See  Killarney. 

CASTLE-LYONS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Condons  and  Clangibbons,  but  chiefl^y  in  that  of 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Barryraofe 
section  contains  the  village  of  Cahtlb-Ltovi. 
Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Condons 
and  Clangibbons  section,  2,998  acres  ;  of  the  Barry- 
more  section,  9,720  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  18J1, 
5,647;  in  1841, 5,536.  Houses  856.  Pop.  of  the  Con- 
dons  and  Clangibbons  section,  in  1831, 1,113;  in  1841, 
1 ,099.  Houses  172.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Barrymore  section,  in  1831,  3,845;  in  1841,  3^662. 
Houses  564.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bride,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  good 
tillage  land.  Among  the  mansions  are  Coole-Abb<nr, 
the  seat  of  H.  Hawkes  Peard,  Esq.,  and  Kilcor,  toe 
seat  of  Cornelias  O'Brien,^  Esq.  At  Coole — whidi 
has  its  name  from  being  in  a  corner  or  projection  of 
Condons  barony — anciently  stood  a  castle  of  the 
Condons  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  vestiges  of  ■■ 
old  church.  At  Castle- Lyons  village  are  eonsidet- 
able  remains  of  a  Dominican  friary,  which  was  found- 
ed, in  1307,  by  John  De  Barry, — given,  at  the  disso- 
lution, to  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork, — and  afterwards 
transferred  by  marriage  to  David,  first  Earl  of  Barry- 
more. A  monastery  for  Carmelites  or  White  Friars 
is  also  believed  to  have  been  founded  at  the  liUafe 
by  the  De  Barrys.  A  castle  likewise  stood  there; 
and,  though  the  quondam  pile  has  been  the  so^ect 
of  much  contention  among  antiquaries,  and  hat  pra- 
minently  figured  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  date 
of  the  earlier  stone-structures  in  Ireland,  it  may  with 
fair  probability  be  regarded  as  an  erection  about  the 
year  1 204,  of  Philip  De  Barry.  On  the  site  of  thu  cw- 
tie  was  raised  *  a  strong  and  stately  *  mansion  of  tiie 
Earls  of  Barrymore,  a  hollow  quadrangular  ed^ee, 
with,  on  one  side,  a  spacious  hall,  and  on  another  a 
gallery  90  feet  in  length.  About  1771,  thnwigk  the 
negligence  of  workmen  who  were  repairii^  ita  rmd^ 
this  mansion  was  bunit  to  the  ground.  In  the  eeme- 
tery  of  the  parish  is  a  monument  to  Dr.  Thadeoi 
O'Brien,  a  polemical  Roman  Catholic  writer,  §Ofcr- 
nor  of  the  Irish  college  of  Thoulouse,  and  aftenwds 
parish-priest  of  Castle-Lyons  and  Batheomndc 
Castle- Lyons  and  a  lai^e  extent  of 
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country  were  possessed,  at  an  early  period,  by  the 
si;()t  ot  O'Ciillane  or  Collins,  and  were  obtained  by 
Pliilip  De  Barry  from  his  uncle  Robert  Fitzstepbens. 
Till*  territory  was  then  called  Olethan,  pronounced 
Olvlian,  'the  broad'  or  *  the  strong;'  and  this  de- 
si^'iiation  is  easily  detected  in  the  modern  corruption 
ot  *  Lyon<,'  and  has  misled  the  majority  of  topogra- 
phists  into  the  asi^umption  that  the  original  sept  of 

the  country  was  called   O'Lehan The  village  of 

Castle- Lyons  stands  on  the  road  from  Castle-Martyr 
to  Fernjoy,  2\  miles  east  by  north  of  Rathcormack. 
The  linen  manufacture  employs  a  portion  of  the  in- 
hal>itants.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Easter-Tuesday, 
AVhit-un-Monday,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  29,  and  Oct.  16. 
Area,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  689;  in  1841,  775. 
Houses  119. — Castle-Lyons  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
a  .separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £571  3s.  S^d.  ;  glebe,  £13  10s. 
(Jross  income,  £584  13s.  8id. ;  nett,  £483  lis.  4id. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  ha.s  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£1,142  7^-  5(1.  ;  and  are  impropriate,  and  held  under 
lea-e  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ryder,  from  the  representa- 
tive-^ oJMr.  Travers.  The  church  was  built  about 
(15  years  up;©,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Barry- 
more  family.  Sittings  200;  attendance  200.  The 
Konian  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Coole.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  179,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5,5,33  ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  attended 
by  27  children;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  Mr.  Corbett^had 
on  their  books  19f)  boys  and  85  girls. 

CASTLE-MACADAM,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Arklow,  4J  miles  south  ot  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leiii>ter.  Length,  southward,  4J  miles ;  breadth, 
from  \\  mile  to  3.^;  area,  10,843  acres.  Pop.,  in 
18;JI,5,15.J;  in  1841,5,633.  Hou3es817.  Thesur- 
face  i-<  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  superb  vale 
and  mountain-screens  of  the  Ovoca, — the  part  which 
extends  between  the  first  and  the  second  *  Meeting 
of  the  Waters  ;'  but  its  grand  features  and  objects  of 
intere>t,  including  landscape,  river,  mansion,  mines, 
and  village,  are  or  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles 
AvoN.MouE,  Ballymurtach,  Castle -Howard, 
B. vi.lv ARTHUR,  Cronbank,  Ovoca,  and  Redcross: 
which  see.  The  seats  not  noticed  in  any  of  these 
ur  t  it-It  s  are  Cherry  mount,  Millmount,  Tnmehinch, 
Ovoca-Lodge,  Woodvale,  Mineview,  Ballinapark, 
Teinplelusk,  Parknashaw,  and  Knocknamohill.  The 
aggregate  of  wood  is  very  large.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal hi  ights  is  on  the  western  border,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  818  feet.  The  average  value  of  the 
land  is  20s.  per  acre.  The  road  from  Rathdrum 
to  Arklow  traverses  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, jointly  with  the  parish  of  Ballydonnel,  £230 
15<.  4d.  ;  glebe,  £30.  Five  towidands  constitute 
part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Redcross.  The 
rectories  of  Castle-Macadam  and  Ballydonnel  [see 
tliat  artii'le],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle- Maca- 
dam. Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  3^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
exclusivi'  of  the  Redcross  townlands,  4,476.  Gross 
income,  £2(X)  15s.  4d.  ;  nett,  £199  Is.S^d.  Patron, 
the  diocoan.  The  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish 
asHi>t^  in  \\x'\<  benefice,  and  receives  a  salary  from  it 
of  Jl.\\\  16s.  1  Id.  Though  Castle- Macadam  is  called 
a  rectory,  two-thirds  of  the  tithes  of  two  of  its  town- 
laixN,  compounded  for  £1.5  128.  24d.,  are  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  Charles  Cooper  of  Tinnehinch. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1817*  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  X!)23  U.  6id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  FruiU  ; 
and  a  tower  was  erected  upon  it  in  1829,  bv  means 
o:  {arochial  aas^cssmcnt  and  subscriptiont  of  jointly 


£90.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  200  to  250. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  at 
one  service  of  from  700  to  800,  and  at  another  of 
from  1,200  to  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilbride.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
1,301,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,402;  and  4 
daily  schools — two  of  which  were  aided  each  with 
£12  10s.  from  the  National  Board,  one  with  £8 
from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
one  with  about  Jt22  from  the  proprietors  of  the  cop. 
per  mines— had  on  their  books  179  boys  and  121 
girls. 

CASTLE-MACGARRET,  the  mansion  and  de- 
mesne  of  Lord  Oranmore,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  barony  of  Clanmorri<.  and  co.  Mayo,  and  2^ 
miles  south-south-east  of  Claremorris,  Connaught. 
The  mansion  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  Brownes  in  Mayo ;  and  the  demesne  is 
extensively  wooded,  and  boasts  the  oldest  planta- 
tions in  the  county. 

.  CASTLE-MAGNER,  a  parish  6|  miles  wesU 
north-west  of  Mallow,  and  in  the  barony  of  Duhal- 
low,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Cecilstown  and  Laltscrors,  part  of  the  village  of 
Gneeves,  and  part  of  the  to^^'n  of  Kanturk  :  see 
these  articles.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  3 ;  area, 
7,881  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,853;  in  1841,  3,007. 
Houses  453.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
2,281.  Houses  336.  Six  townlands  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  but 
were  transferred  to  Duhallow  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.  Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831, 
688;  in  1841,  806.  The  centre  of  the  parish  is  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles  north  of  the  Black  water,  and 
the  same  distance  east  of  the  AUua.  The  land  is  in 
general  of  a  good  arable  quality.  The  interior  is 
traversed  westward  by  the  road  from  Mallow  to 
Newmarket.  Ballygiblin,  the  property  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wrixon  Becher,  Bart.,  is  an  improved  seat. 
The  casUe  whence  the  parish  is  named,  and  which 
stands  in  what  formerly  was  the  Orrery  section,  re- 
ceived its  affix-designation  of  Magner  trom  its  early 
f)roprietors,  and  afterwards  was  granted,  with  its 
ands,  to  the  family  of  Bretridge.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  Richard  Magner  was  agent  for  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore ;  and,  having  gone  to 
Clonmel  to  pay  his  court  to  Cromwell,  he  received 
from  that  military  dictator  a  letter  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  deliver  to  Col.  Phaise,  governor  of  Cork. 
Suspecting  some  foul  purpose,  he  privately  opened 
the  letter,  found  its  contents  to  be  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  the  bearer,  resealed  it,  gave  it  to 
bis  bitter  enemy,  the  commanding-officer  at  Mal- 
low, and  desired  him  to  deliver  it  to  CoL  Phaise. 
Magner*s  enemy,  in  consequence,  narrowly  escaped 
being  hanged ;  and  Cromwell's  foul  play  very  nearly 
cost  him  the  life  of  a  stanch  friend. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £404  12i. 
6|d.  ;  glebe,  £1  Is.  Gross  income,  £405  13s. 
OJd. ;  nett,  £361  19s.  2^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  the  same 
sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are  impropriate  in  John 
Longfield,  Esq.  of  Longueville.  The  church  was 
built,  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10s. 
94d.  from  the  bite  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
120;  attendance  30.  A  scfaoolhouse  is  also  used 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 
1,500.  In  1834,  the  Protestanto  amounted  to  106, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,853 ;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £21  a-year 
from  Sir  W.  Becher,  and  two  with  respectively 
£30  and  £22  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
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and  each  a  schoolhouse  and  residence  from  Lord 
Arden— had  on  their  books  60  boys  and  59  girls. 

CASTLE-MAHON.  See  Blackbock,  co.  Cork. 

CASTLE-MAINE,  the  estuary  of  the  Maine 
river,  at  the  head  of  Dingle  bay,  in  the  baronies 
of  Corkaguincy,  Trughenackmy,  and  Iveragh,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Dr.  Smith  supposes  it,  and  not  the 
Kenmare  estuary,  to  be  the  *  Ostia  Flumen  Dur '  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  strictly  a  prolongation,  or  a  narrowed 
projection  eastward  of  Dingle  bay ;  it  opens  between 
Inch  Point  and  Rossbeg  Point,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  a  mile ;  it  penetrates  the  land  about  6^  miles 
eastward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  f  of  a  mile  to  2k 
miles,  but  is  so  intersected  by  the  peninsula  of  Inch 
on  the  north,  and  by  Cromane  peninsula  farther 
east  on  the  opposite  side,  as  to  have  a  boldly  ser- 
pentine form ;  and  it  receives,  at  its  head,  through 
a  tidal  and  widened  channel,  the  rivers  Maine  and 
Laune.  Dingle  bay  is  wild  and  dangerous,  and  has 
been  fatal  to  multitudes  of  vessels  ;  it  offers  little  or 
no  safety  to  sailing  craft  which  endeavour  to  run  be- 
fore the  wind  toward  Castlemaine  estuary ;  and  the 
latter  has  a  winding  and  perilous  bar,  various  interior 
shoals  and  sandbanks,  and  occasionallv  not  ^  of  a  mile 
in  breadth  of  navigable  channel.  The  estuary  or 
harbour  of  Castlemaine  can  be  entered  from  the  bay, 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  pilot  who  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  channel  and  landmarks  ;  but,  when 
once  entered,  it  presents  a  good  depth  of  water,  and 
completely  landlocked  shelter.  The  tide  rises  16 
feet  on  the  bar,  and  about  18  feet  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  ;  the  Maine  has  9  feet  of  depth  in  its 
entrance  at  low  water,  and  the  Laune  admits  small 
trading  vessels. 

CASTLF^MAINE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltallagh,  barony  of  Tr^ghenackmjr,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Maine,  3^  miles 
east  of  the  bead  of  Castle-Maine  Harbour,  1^  mile 
north-north-east  of  Milltown,  and  7^  south  of  Tra- 
Ice.  Some  little  import  and  export  trade  is  con- 
ducted on  the  river  by  means  of  vessels  of  60  tons 
and  under  of  burden.  Fairs  are  held  on  Sept.  3  and 
Nov.  21.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  See  Kiltal- 
LAGH.  An  ancient  castle  here  was  built  at  the  joint 
charge  of  MacCarty-More  and  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  and  was,  by  agreement,  to  be  alternately 
occupied  by  the  parties ;  but,  on  being  occupied  for 
the  first  time,  by  Desmond,  it  was  forcibly  retained 
by  him  to  the  exclusion  of  MacCarty,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  his  successors  till  James,  the 
last  Earl,  resigned  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  constantly  garrisoned 
by  the  Irish,  till  taken  and  demolished  by  Ludlow ; 
and,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was,  in  spite  of  being  a 
ruin,  maintained  as  a  royal  castle,  and  placed  under 
the  official  charge  of  a  constable.  Castle-Maine  gave 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Monson, — the 
title  of  Earl,  in  1661,  to  Roger  Palmer,  the  husband 
of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Cleveland, — the  title  of 
Viscount,  in  1718,  to  Sir  John  Child, — and  the  title 
of  Baron,  in  1812,  and  afterwards  that  of  Viscount, 
to  the  family  of  Uindcock.  The  seat  of  the  present 
Lord  Castlemaine  is  Moydrum-castle,  3  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Athlone,  co.  Westmeatb.  On  the  lands 
of  Famass,  \k  mile  north-west  of  Castle- Maine,  is  a 
strong  mineral  spring.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  367 ;  in  1841, 160.     Houses  33. 

CASTLE-MARTIN,  a  demesne,  in  the  vicinitv 
of  Kilcullen-Bridge,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  well 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  is  the 

f)roperty  of  W.  H.  Carter,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  principal 
andowners  of  the  barony  of  Erris,  in  co.  Mayo. 
Some  ruins  exist  of  a  small  chapel  which  was 
founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  Richard,  Lord  of 


Castle-Martin,  as  a  chapel  dependent  on  the  church 
of  Kilcullen,  and  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  haniljr.  A 
minute  account  of  the  ruin,  and  of  some  antiqoe 
inscriptions  and  objects  connected  with  it,  mccooi* 
panied  by  a  little  carious  antiquarian  speculation, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Anthologia  Hibemica,  roL  tr. 
pp.  351.  352. 

CASTLE-MARTTR,  a  benefice,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Imokuly, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and 
consists  of  the  rectory  of  Balltoughteba  and  the 
vicarage  of  Imogeely  ;  see  these  articles.  Length, 
Similes;  breadth,  8.  Pop.,  in  1831,4,556.  Gross  in- 
come, £841  19s.  2id. ;  nett,  £709  7s.  9)d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  benefice  forms  the  corps  of  Cahir- 
alton  prebend  in  Cloyne  cathedral.  The  church 
was  built  about  95  years  ago.  Sittings  220;  at- 
tendance 100.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one 
for  each  parish,  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  1,350; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  united  respectively  to  the  chapel  of  Middleton, 
and  the  chapels  of  Dungoumey  and  Clonmult.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  248,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,593;  and  7  daily  schools- 
one  of  which  was  National,  one  parochial,  and  one 
a  Roman  Catholic  subscription  schooU-had  on  thcb 
books  250  boys  and  136  girls. 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a  small  town,  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parishes  of  Ighter* 
murragh  and  Mogeely,  barony  of  I'mokilly,  eo. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Drower, 
and  on  the  mail-road  between  Cork  and  Waterford, 
4^  miles  east  of  Middleton,  10  west  by  south  of 
Youghal,  15  east  of  Cork,  and  126^  south-west  by 
south  of  Dublin.  The  village  is  neat,  dean,  and 
well-edificed,  and  borrows  many  agreeable  (eatures 
from  the  adjacency  of  the  noble  demesne  of  Castle- 
Martyr,  and  the  near  vicinity  of  various  mansions 
and  villas.  It  has  no  manufacture,  and  very  little 
trade.  Its  market-house  is  the  private  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  but  is  available  for  the  public^ 
and  under  the  care  of  a  seijeant-at-mace.  Two 
weekly  markets  are  authorized  by  charter ;  but  none 
are  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  20,  and  Sept.  20^ 
old  style.  Almshouses  for  6  aged  men  and  o  aged 
women,  formerly  existed  on  what  is  now  part  ef 
Castle-Martyr  demesne ;  and,  in  compensation  ef 
their  demolition,  £5  a-year  is  paid  by  the  Earl  of 
Shannon  to  each  of  12  aged  persons.  A  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  the  village  are  within  the 
Middleton  Poor-law  union.  The  hospital  cootami 
14  beds,  but  has  room  for  28 ;  and,  in  1839-40^  H 
received  £[24  Os.  5^d.,  and  had  205  patients.  The 
dispensary  serves  for  a  population  of  9,477 ;  end,  m 
1839-40,  it  expended  £52  17b.,  and  administered  to 
2,228  patients. 

This  place  was  formerly  called  Ballymartyr  and 
Leperstown ;  and  is  said  to  have  received  the  latter 
name  from  an  hospital  which  was  built  in  its  ricinity 
for  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy.  The  town  was 
for  many  ages,  the  seat  of  the  Fitsgeralds,  aenn- 
chals  ot  Imokilly;  it  afterwards  became  the  pn»> 
perty  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Bovk ; 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  some  distinguisbed  actiOM 
and  of  the  death  of  Roger,  Lord  BroghiU,  first  Bail 
of  Orrery,  and  contains,  both  in  itself,  and  b  its 
environs,  many  memorials  of  that  oelebimtcd  noble- 
man. A  charter  of  26  Charles  II.,  granted  to  the 
Earl,  incorporated  the  town,  and  erected  ccrtiiB 
premises  and  luids  in  and  around  it  into  a  ■aaor 
under  the  Earl's  superiority,  with  the  privileges  ef  a 
court-leet,  a  court-baron,  and  a  court  of  reeordy  mA 
with^  power  to  appoint  a  seneschal  who  shonld  pre* 
side  in  the  courts,  and  exercise  jurisdictioii  in  the 
court  of  record  to  the  amount  of  £200.     The  ton 
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prnd  laniU  of  **  Ballymartyr,"  were  made  a  free 
borough  by  the  name  of  "  The  Borough  and  Town 
of  Castle-Martyr.'*  The  borough  limits  included 
100  acres  ;  and  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  port- 
rieve,  2  bailiffs,  12  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  nua*- 
ber  of  freemen,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  parliament.  But  the  lord  of  the 
manor  speedily  usurped  the  borough's  parliamentary 
franchise  and  all  its  other  corporate  rights ;  and,  at 
the  Legislative  Union,  he  waa  awarded  the  whole  of 
the  £  1 5,000  of  compensation.  The  corporation  con- 
tiiiued  to  be  formally  kept  up  under  Lord  Shannon's 
nomination  till  1833;  and  it  then  became  legally 
extinct.  There  is  no  borough  property.  The 
seneschal's  court  alone  survives,  but  ejKrcises  juris- 
diction to  the  amount  of  only  408. 

On  the  south  side  of  Castle. Martyr  are  the  man- 
sions of  Carev's  Wood  and  Dromadda,  the  latter  the 
scat  of  Mr.  Courtney ;  on  the  east  side,  at  2  miles 
distance,  is  Ballindruss,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Garde ; 
on  the  north  side,  on  high  ground,  are  the  deer  park 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Ballinona«  the  seat  of 
Richard  H.  Weymore,  Esq.  ;  and  on  the  west  side, 
are  the  mansion  and  plantations  of  Kilbree,  the  pro- 
perty of  Samuel  Adams,  Esqi  But  the  grand  en- 
vironing series  of  ornaments  possessed  by  the  town, 
IS  the  immediately  adjacent  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Shannon, — its  plantations,  its  old  castle,  its  modern 
mansion,  and  its  literary  and  historical  associations. 
The  plantations  are  extensive  ;  and,  while  so  spread- 
ing in  one  direction  as  to  screen  the  mansion  from 
the  village,  they  appear  from  some  points  of  view  to 
hold  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  in  a  complete 
embowerment  of  wood.  The  ancient  castle  was 
founded  bv  the  Carews,  became  the  fortified  resi- 
dence of  the  Fitzgeralds,.  and  is  now  a  ruin  covered 
all  over  with  ivy  and  other  foliage.  The  modem 
mansion  was  partly  erected  by  the  first  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, but  was  greatly  enlarged,,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Boyle, 
Speaker  of  the  Irifeh  House  of  Commons,  wha,  in 
1 756,  was  created  Earl  of  Shannon,  Viscount  Boyle 
of  Bandon,  and  Baron  of  Castle-Martyr;  and,  though 
irregular  and  destitute  of  external  ornaments,  it 
possesses,  in  its  internal  decorations  and  in  the 
extent  and  splendour  of  its  circumjacent  grounds, 
some  high  properties  of  a  noble  residence.  The 
surface  of  the  demesne  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
gentle  undulations,  and  is  sinuously  traversed  by  an 
artiticial  canal  which  now  expands  to  lacustrine 
limits,  and  now  winds  in  graceful  evolutions  along  a 
mazy  glade.  The  gardens  are  extensive  ;  the  con- 
servatories are  spacious,  and  the  collection  of  rare 
plants,  including  perhaps  the  finest  out-of-door 
camellias  in  the  empire,  are  rich.  The  deer-park  on 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  demesne  comprises 
about  400  acres,  is  well  stocked  with  red  and  fallow 
deer,  presents  much  wealth  of  luxuriant  wood,  and 
possesses  some  points  of  scenery  which  excel,  in 
boldness  and  romance,  the  best  features  of  the  home" 
grounds. — Lord  Broghill,.  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  figures  with  great 
prominence  and  scathing  corruscation,  in  the  military 
history  of  the  county  ;  and,  after  displajring  brilliant 
martial  qualities  in  combination  with  stern  and  trucu*> 
lent  severity,  he  retired  to  Castle-Martyr  and  Charle- 
ville,  to  spend  the  wane  of  his  earthly  existence  in 
the  composition  of  the  forgotten  metrical  tragedies  of 
♦  Henry  V.,"  and  "  The  B\ack  Prince,"  and  the  un* 
fini>hed  romance  of  *'  Parthenissa."  Captain  Henry 
Hoyle,  the  grandson  of  this  nobleman,  was  besieged 
Ht  ('astle- Martyr,  in  1688,  by  a  party  under  General' 
MacCarty,  who  were  provided  with  two  field-pieces ; 
and,  though  supported  by  a  garrison  of  140  gentle- 
ijien  and  i»ervaiits,  he  surrendered  on  condition  that 
I. 


neither  his  person  nor  estate  should  suflfer  injury; 
and  he  was  awarded  for  his  facility  of  submission  by 
the  perfidious  plundering  of  the  mansion  and  dis- 
mantling of  the  castle.  Henry,  the  son  of  this  gentle- 
man, was  the  restorer  of  the  mansion,  and  the  first 
Earl  of  Shannon. — Area  of  the  Ightermurragh  sec- 
tion, 12  acres ;  of  the  Mogeely  section,  37  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1841,  1,397.  Houses  205. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  114;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  100- ;  in  other  pursuits,  63.  , 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 15 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  107 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  151  ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 
Pop.  of  the  Mogeely  section,  in  1831,  830;  in  1841, 
897.     Houses  130. 

CASTLE-MARY,  a  demesne,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Cork  Harbour,  about 
a  mile  west  by  north  of  Cloyne,  barony  of  Imokilly, 
co»  Cork,  Munster.  Its  plantations  are  extensive, 
imposing,  old,  and  arranged  in  the  taste  of  the  last 
century.  Its  former  name  was  Carrig-Cotta,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Carrig-Croith,  "the 
Rock  of  the  Sun;"  and  this  name  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  presence  of  a  cromlech,  whose  re- 
mains still  exist  near  the  mansion.  The  covering 
stone  of  this  Druidical  monument  is  about  12  feet 
long ;  and  is  supported  at  one  end  by  two  smaller 
stones  which  elevate  it  6  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  »  smaller  monument  of 
exactly  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  slanting  posi- 
tion, but  supported  by  onl^  one  stone.  **  Few  situ- 
ations can  be  more  imposing  or  romantic  than  that 
of  the  Druid's  Altar ;  the  descent  to  which  is  over- 
shadowed by  some  luxuriant  ash-trees  of  singularly 
beautiful  form  and  growth  ;  the  gigantic  size  attained 
by  some  surprises  the  English  traveller,  and  their 
long  graceful  branches,  reaching  to  the  ground,  pro- 
duce an  effect  not  unlike  the  famed  banyan-groves  of 
the  east" — [Croker].  Castle-Mary  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Longfield. 

CASTLE-MASTERS.     See  Carbinacurra. 

CASTLE-MORE,  an  old  and  ruined  castellated 
mansion,  in  the  parish  of  Moviddy,  barony  of  East 
Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lee,  overhangs  the  road  from  Cork 
to  Macroom,  and  is  an  extensive  ruin.  This  castle 
was  built  by  the  MacSwineys,  passed  to  the  Mac- 
Cartes,  was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  by 
PheUm  MacOwen  MacCarty,  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bailev,  passed  by  marriage  to  Colonel  Rye, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Colonel's  son  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  century. 

CASTLE-MORE,  a  chapelry  in  the  barony  of 
Rathvilly,  1^  mile  west  by  north  of  Tullow,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  and  TuUowbeg  chapelry  unit- 
edly measure  2  miles  in  length,  and  2  miles  in 
breadth ;  and  both  are  parts  of  the  benefice  of  Fen- 
nagh,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  See  Fennagb.  Cas- 
tle-More House  is  the  seat  of  James  Eustace,  Esq. 

CASTLE-MORE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Frenchpark,  co.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
of  Costello,  CO.  Mayo,  1  ^  mile  south-east  of  Ballagh- 
adireen,  and  18  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Strokea- 
town,  (?onnaught.  Length,  south-eastward,  2^  miles ; 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Frenchpark  section,  2,107 
acres ;  of  the  Costello  -section,  6,807  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1841,  3,532.  Houses  615.  Pop.  of 
the  CosteUo  section,  in  1831,*  3,094 ;  in  1841, 2,&44. 
Houses  504.  The  land  is  of  four  distinct  qualities ; 
but  the  general  appeanwce  of  the  surface  is  moorish 
and  bleak.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road 
firom  Longford  to  Swineford  and  Baluna.      The 


*  The  Frrachpftrk  Miction  conitl«ta  of  4  townlaads,  recently 
araosferrvd  flrom  ttM  CosteHo  Mctioa. 
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c.i«tle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name  was  built, — 
some  say  by  the  Dillon  family,  others  say  by  the 
Oostelloes  ;  and  in  a  ruin  of  no  note. — This  parish  is 
a  viearafire  in  the  die.  of  Achonry.  The  vicarial  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £69  48. 
7.Jd.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Viscount 
]>illon.  The  vicarages  of  Castle-More,  Kilmoree, 
and  KiLcoLEMAN  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Castle-More.  Length,  15  miles ; 
breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12,355.  Gross  income, 
X'>28  178.  Id.;  nett,  £247  13s.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1798,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits*.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  40.  There 
ure  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Kilmoree,  and 
two  in  Kilcoleman.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  of  the 
union  consisted  of  144  Churchmen,  and  13,123  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  the  same  year  2  daily  schools  in 
the  parish — one  of  "which  was  aided  with  £10a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  emoluments  worth 
about  £4  from  Lord  Dillon — had  on  their  books 
102  bovs  and  40  girls ;  and  12  daily  schools  in  the 
union  bad  C97  boys  and  425  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  within  Castle-More  parish,  one 
school  at  Brusna,  and  another  at  Aughalustra. 

CASTLE-MORRES,  a  splendid  demesne  in  the 
barony  of  Kiiocktopher,  3^  miles  south-west  of  the 
town  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  The 
mansion  is  a  large  and  massive  structure  of  cut  stone, 
on  the  crest  of  a  tabular  upland  called  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  forms  a  striking  and  far -seen  feature  as  be- 
held from  the  great  expanse  of  adjacent  plain.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  two  great  vistas  or  belts  of 
wood,  which  extend  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
front  and  rear ;  it  is  screened  toward  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  by  a  full-grown  forest  of  oaks  and  firs ; 
and  it  presides  over  an  advantageously  disposed  and 
tastefully  decorated  demesne.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Derryleagh  occupied  Uie  site  of  this  mansion ;  and, 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  Comerford,  its  proprietor,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1G41«  it  was  granted  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Matthias  Westmoreland,  a  lieutenant 
in  his  army ;  and  by  this  Westmoreland  it  was  sold 
to  Hervey  Morres,  Esq.,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Red- 
mond Morres  of  Knockagh -castle,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Mr.  Morres  became  a  Protestant  and  a 
republican,  and  was  named  to  a  captaincy  in  Crom- 
well's  own  regiment  of  horse;  but  he  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and  ob- 
tained, partly  in  reward  of  his  services,  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  intrigue  and  donatives,  the  confirmation 
of  his  estates,  and  the  jcrection  of  the  Castle-Morres 
property  into  a  manor,  with  the  usual  privileges  of 
courts  leet  and  baron.  This  gentleman  took  down 
the  tower  of  Derryleagh,  and  erected  a  mansion  in  its 
stead ;  and  his  grandson,  the  first  Viscount  Mount- 
morres  of  Castle-Morres,  who  received  that  title  in 
1763,  and  had  7  years  before  been  ma<le  a  Baron, 
demolished  Mr.  Morres*  house,  and  constructed  the 
present  pile.  Harvey  de  Montmorency,  Esq.,  is  now 
the  proprietor  of  Castle-Morres.  Within  the  de- 
mesne arc  the  crumbling  ruins  of  tlie  church  and 
round  to>ver  of  Auguavillar  :  which  see. 

CASTLE-MOYLE,  a  bog,  3  miles  south-east  of 
Tuam,  CO.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  forms  a  contin- 
uous sheet  of  morass  with  the  bogs  of  Elonhill  and 
New  town-Belle  w.  Area  of  the  whole,  4,138  Eng- 
lish acres ;  altitude  above  the  level  of  high  water  m 
Gal  way  bay,  225|  feet;  average  depth,  12  feet;  esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £5,110.  A  rivulet  which 
falls  into  a  turlough  of  the  Clare  river,  drains  the 
hof;  westward,  and  is  trailed  the  Castle-Moyle  river. 
The  object  whence  the  bog,  the  stream,  and  adja< 
cent  lands  have  their  name,  is  of  no  note. 


CASTLE-NORTON.     See  Castle-Uptow. 

CASTLE-OLIVER,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  Costlea,  3  miles  south  of  Kilmallock,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Among  the  hills  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Ardpatrick  and  Kilfinnan,  and  the  reouiiii 
of  Castle-OIiver  demesne,  once  a  fine  OMHintain  leat 
of  the  Oliver  family,  chief  proprietors  of  the  district. 

CASTLE-OTWAY,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  4}  miles  south -south-west  of  Too- 
mavara,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  demesne  is 
of  great  extent,  and  occupies  a  romantic  situation 
among  the  green  and  beautiful  high  grounds  wbtch 
cormect  the  Devil-Bit  mountains  with  the  Keeper 
and  Slieve-Phelim  uplands.  Its  proprietor  is  R. 
Otway  Cave,  Esq. 

CASTLE-PLUNKET,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Baslick,  barony  of  Castlerea,  4^  miles  east  by  south 
of  the  town  of  Castlerea,  coT  Kosconunon,  Con- 
naught.  It  consists  of  38  poor  cabins,  arranged  in 
one  long  street  on  a  gentle  slope.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  May,  old  style,  and  on  Aug.  13, 
and  Oct.  11.  In  the  vicinity  are  Milltown,  the  seat 
of  Roderick  O'Connor,  Esq.,  and  Heathfield,  the  seat 
of  Nicholas  Balfe,  Esq.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1^11,202.     Houses  38. 

CASTLEPOLLARD,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Ratbgraff,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Oranard,  1^  mile  west- north-west  of  Lough  Lane, 
1}  mile  north-east  of  Lough  Derevaragh,  5  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Drumcree,  and  10  south- 
east of  Granard.  It  contains  an  inn,  a  postinr 
establishment,  and  an  elegant  and  very  ornamentu 
parish-church.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  town 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  majority  of  Irish  towns  of 
its  size.  The  plantations  of  Mr.  Pollard's  fine  seat 
of  Kinturk  which  nearlv  surroundthe  town,  the  vilk 
of  Lough  Park  and  other  features  of'  the  shores  of 
Lough  Lane,  the  wood  and  water  and  various  em- 
bellishments of  Col.  Connolly's  seat  of  Cooliers  on 
Lough  Derevaragh,  and  the  mansion,  woods,  well- 
kept  demesne,  and  comfortable  cottages  of  the  Esri 
of  Longford's  estate  on  the  road  toward  Granard* 
unite  to  render  the  outskirts  and  environs  of  the 
town  singularly  ornate.  A  small  fever  hospital  and 
a  dispensary  in  Castle-Pollard,  are  within  the  Old- 
castle  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for  a  district  of 
29,059  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  9,091 ;  and,  in  1839^40^ 
the  former,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  only 
10  patients  at  a  time,  expended  ;€t73  2s.  4d.,  ud 
had  62  patients,  and  the  latter  expended  £71 » Mid 
administered  to  1,342  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  21,  Aug.  1  and  2,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10.  Am, 
48  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,618;  in  1841,  l,3ia 
Houses  207.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agncal- 
ture,  104 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  99 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  41 .  Families  dependent  chieflv  on  propertj 
and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  oi  labour,  108; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  114;  on  means  not 
specified,  12. 

CASTLE-RAHAN,  a  barony  of  co.  Cavan,  VU 
ster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baroaifi 
of  Loughtee  and  Clonkee ;  on  the  east  and  so«th» 
by  the  county  of  Meath ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the 
barony  of  Clonmahon.  Its  greatest  length,  hgm  aesfe 
to  west,  is  13^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  9^;  its  medium  breadth  It  a 
little  less  than  5  miles ;  and  its  area  is  71il22  acre^ 
1  rood,  5  perches, — of  which  2,357  acres,  1  rood*  16 
perches  are  water.  It  all  lies  on  the  outer  wastwa 
verge  of  the  river-system  of  the  Boyne ;  and  ia  all 
drained  by  the  two  head-streams,  and  slightly  bv  the 
main-stream,  of  that  river's  great  aflluent,  the  Uai^ 
water, — and,  of  course,  contains  the  whole  of  TiWgh 
Ramor.   See  Blackwateb.  Except  on  the  haaks  rf 
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Lough  Ramor^  all  of  which,  including  the  environs  of 
Virginia,  are  ornate  and  softly  beautiful,  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  barony  is  a  bleak  and  unwooded 
series  of  low  hills,  marshes,  bogs,  and  flat  valleys. — 
This  barony  comprises  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Ciiatle  -  Rahan,  Lurgan,  MuUogh,  aiul  Muntercon- 
luiught,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Bailieborough, 
Oosse^lou^^h,  Denn,  Killinkere,  and  Loughan ;  and 
contains  the  towns  of  Ballyjamesduff  and  Virginia, 
and  the  villages  of  Kilnalock  and  Mullagh.  Pop., 
in  1831,  37,417;  in  1841,  40,909.  Houses  6,717. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculturCr  5,538 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,K)4;  in  other  pursuits, 
316.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  0,638;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,590 ;  who  could  neither  nor  write,  7,309.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,494;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,327; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  11,060. 

CASTLE-RAHAN,  a  parish  at  the  west  end  of 
the  barony  of  Castle- Ilahan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Ballyjambsdoff  [which  see], 
and  lies  4^  miles  north-north-west  of  Oldcastle  in 
CO.  Meath.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  5  milft; 
breadth,  from  |  to  4^;  area,  10,315  acres,  6  perches, 
— of  which  102  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  are  in 
Lough  Ramor.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,960;  in  1841,  7,58a 
Houses  1,283.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
6,097;  in  1841,  6,518.  Houses  1,116.  The  land 
averages  in  value  26s.  per  acre.  The  old  road  from 
Virginia  to  Cavan  traverses  the  interior.  The  east 
end  contains  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of 
Fort  Frederick,  the  seat  ot  Richard  Scott,  Esq. ; 
and  is  washed  along  the  skirts  of  that  demesne's 
plantations,  by  part  of  Lough  Raroor.  The  other 
seats  are  Cornahilt  Lodge,  Springfield,  Mount- 
Prospect,   and   Cormeen-cottage This   parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  Tithe  composition,  £286  16s.  7id.  ; 
glebe,  £413  18s.  Gross  income,  £700  Us.  7id. ; 
nett,  £540  14s.  8id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Kilmore  and 
Ballintcmple,  and  is  Dean  of  Kilmore.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75,  with  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
house,  and  some  other  advantages.  The  church  was 
built  about  (id  years  ago.  Sittings  100;  attendance 
37.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by 
100,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by  1,680.  Nine 
tovvnlunds  are  included  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Ballyjamesduif.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  exclusive 
of  those  on  tlicse  9  townlands,  consisted  of  178 
Churchmen,  95  Presbyterians,  I  other  Protestant 
dissenter,  and  5,232  Roman  Catholics;  and  7  daily 
schools — 3  of  which  were  aided  with  subscription, 
endowment,  or  secured  salary — had  on  their  books 
379  boys,  and  162  girls. 

CASTLEREA,  a  barony  on  the  west  »ide  of  co. 
Rosroramon,  Connaught.  It  coincides  with  the 
western  section  of  the  district  or  quondam  barony  of 
Ballintobber;  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
ut  Ballintobber,  Baylick,  Kilcorkey,  Kilkeevan»  and 
KiltuUagh.  See  Ballintobber.  Area,  82,559 
aire-.  Pop.,  in  1841,  27,886.  Houses  4,918.  Fa- 
miiies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,129;  in 
iDanufactures  and  trade,  591 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
427-  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
iii/Ml  and  write,  3,392;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
l.>i.J;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,149. 
l\in:4U«i  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
iiul  uTiie,  1,398;  who  could  rvad  but  not  write, 
1.517 ;   who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,022. 

(  AS  I'LKREA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Kilkeevan,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Ros- 
rinnnion,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suck, 
and  on  the  roads  trom  Tulsk  to  Castlebar,  and  from 


Roscommon  to  Swinefor.-i  arrd  Ballina,  13 J  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Roscommon,  and  88^  west- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  The  castle,  which  gave  name 
to  the  town,  and  even  occasioned  the  town's  origin, 
survives  only  in  several  old  walls,  which  are  insuf- 
ficient to  indicate  either  its  extent  or  construction. 
The  ruins  are  situated  near  the  offices  of  the  present 
mansion  of  Castlerea,  and  are  all  thickly  coated  with 
ivy.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  straggling  street, 
which  commences  at  the  market-place,  extends  west- 
ward across  an  island  of  the  Suck,  and  is  prolonged 
bevond  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Nearly  onfr- 
half  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  rebuilt  on  speculation,  with  houses  of  two  and 
three  stories,  by  a  capitalist,  who  had  acquired  his 
wealth  as  a  farmer;  numerous  new  cottages  have 
been  built  within  the  last  14  or  15  years  ;  several  of 
the  thatched  cabins  are  remarkably  neat ;  and  few 
of  the  houses  of  any  class  present  the  squalid  and 
haggard  appearance  which  is  so  common  in  Boyle, 
Elphin,  Roscommon,  and  other  towns  in  the  county 
and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Weld's  enumeration  of  1830, 
states  the  classification  of  the  houses  thus :  10  of 
3  stories,  slated,  first  class ;  6  of  3  stories,  slated, 
second  class  ;  15  of  2  stories,  slated,  first  class  ;  33 
of  2  stories,  slated,  second  class;  13  of  2  stories, 
slated,  third  class;  26  of  2  stories  thatched  ;  and  68 
cabins,  thatched.  But  besides  these  houses,  which 
form  the  street  or  strictly  the  town,  groups  and  rows, 
of  12  or  20  each,  straggle  away  from  the  outskirts, 
and  along  the  cross-roads,  in  the  maimer  of  scattered 
hamlets.  The  bridge  over  the  east  branch  of  the 
Suck,  consists  of  5  arches  across  a  water-way  of 
about  36  yards ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  west 
branch,  although  spanning  less  volume  of  water, 
appears  of  more  importance  from  being  carried  over 
a  deep  hollow  between  steep  banks.  A  small  dis- 
trict-bridcwell  in  the  town  has  4  cells,  and  is  kept 
in  good  order.  A  distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tan- 
nery, were  erected  about  the  same  time  that  so 
many  new  private  houses  were  constructed ;  but  the 
speculation  which  originated  them,  and  re-edificed 
the  town,  appears  to  have  been  not  very  successful, 
and  to  have  over-estimated  both  the  capabilities  of 
the  place,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants. 
Though  no  towns  of  any  note  exist  nearer  than 
Boyle,  Roscommon,  Tuam,  and  Castlebar,  Castle- 
rea has  very  little  trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  23, 
June  21,  Aug.  23,  and  Nov.  7*  Area  of  the  town, 
70  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.172;  in  1841,  l,'233. 
Houses  166.  Families  emploved  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 27;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  128;  in  other 
pursuits,  57.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  15;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
*135-;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  42;  on  meant 
not  specified,  20. 

The  Poor-law  union  of  Castlerea  ranks  as  the  73d, 
and  was  declared  on  Sept.  14,  1839.  It  comprise! 
part  of  the  three  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo, 
and  Galway;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  239,565 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  85,895.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  and  their  respective  population, 
in  1831,  are,— in  Mayo.  Ballaghadireen,  3,920; 
Castlemore,  3,094;  Bekan,  5,350;  Ballyhaunis, 
6,348  ;~in  Galway,  Ballinakill,  4,515;  Ballymoe, 
2,856 ;  Templetogher,  4,881 ;  Glanamadda,  4,861 ; 
Kilkerrin,  5,022; — in  Roscommon,  Kiltallagh,  4,474; 
Ballinlougb,  4,390;  Castlerea,  9,113;  Artagh,  4,140; 
Loughglinn,  5,6*22;  Frenchpark,  6,622;  Bellina- 
gare,  3,244 ;  Castle- PI  unket,  3,227  ;  Ballintobber, 
4,417.  The  ex-oflUcio  guardians  are  9,  and  the 
elected  guardians  27;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  re- 
turned by  Castlerea  division,  2  by  each  of  the  divi- 
slons  of  Ballaghadireen,  Bekan,  Ballyhaunis,  Lough- 
glinn, Frenchpark,  GUuiamadda,  and  Kilkerrin,  and 
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one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  of 
valued  tenements  is  8,241 ;  and  of  these,  5,477  are 
valued  under  £5,-679  under  £6,-375  under  £7,— 
336  under  £8,-226  under  £9,-168  under  £10,— 
203  under  £12,-154  under  £14,-66  under  £15,— 
49  under  £16,-76  under  £18,-42  under  £20,^-93 
under  £-25,-36  under  £30,-47  under  £40,-38 
under  £50,— and  176  at  and  above  £50.  In  the 
rate-books,  378  £10  electors  are  traced  to  have  been 
rated  under  £10;  and  of  these,  220  are  rated  at  be- 
tween £9  and  £10,-188  under  £9,-155  under 
£8,-111  under  £7.-72  under  £6,— and  43  under 
£5.  Tlie  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated 
is  £114,349  183.  6d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  is  16,514 ;  and  of  these  2,556  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — ^2,454,  not  exceeding 
£2,-2,213,  not  exceeding  £3, — 2,209,  not  exceed- 
ing £4, — and  1.903,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  5,  1840, — to  be 
completed  in  May  1842, — to  cost  £8,545  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,815  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies,— to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  purchased 
for  £700, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  1,000 
persons.  On  Feb.  6,  1843,  the  workhouse  con- 
tinued to  be  unopened ;  and  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  union  up  to  that  date  was  £1,152  5s.  6^^d.  The 
union  has  no  fever  hospital ;  its  Mayo  and  Galway 
sections  are  quite  unbenefited  by  the  infirmaries  of 
these  counties  ;  and  its  Roscommon  section  has  very 
inadec^uate  infirmary  advantages.  The  dispensaries 
are  7  m  number ;  they  serve  for  a  larger  extent  of 
country  than  that  of  the  union, — one  comprising  an 
area  ot  311,712  acres;  and  they  have  their  seats  at 
Oastlerea,  Ballaghadireen,  Bally  haunis,  French  park, 
Glanamadda,  Loughglinn,  and  Williamstown.  The 
Castlerea  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  of  66,298 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  23,111 ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £189  3s.  lOd.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  3,922  patients.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilkeevin,  and  serving  mainly  for  the 
town  of  Castlerea,  had  a  capital  of  £400,  and  circu- 
lated £1,692  in  634  loans. 

The  demesne  of  Castlerea  so  immediately  adjoins 
the  town  that  the  new  neat  entrance  to  it,  and  the 
office  of  its  agent,  face  the  market-place ;  it  is 
watered  b^  the  Suck,  extensively  planted,  and  well 
laid  out ;  It  is  liberally  open  to  both  the  towns-peo- 
ple and  strangers;  and  it  forms  a  great  ornament, 
not  only  to  toe  town,  but  to  the  surrounding  flat 
and  dreary  country.  Lord  Mountsandford  is  the  pro- 
prietor ot  this  demesne,  of  the  town,  and  of  a  circum- 
jacent and  considerably  improved  estate,  of  19,250 
statute  acres.  Among  other  improvements  on  this 
estate,  is  the  begun  reclamation  of  its  bogs,  by  cut- 
ting large  drains  for  discharging  their  moisture,' 
building  comfortable  cottages  in  sound  land  on  their 
borders,  and  encouraging  small  tenants  to  break 
open  and  work  their  surface.  The  bogs  which  lie 
between  Castlerea  and  Frenchpark,  and  which, 
though  owned  onlv  in  part  by  Lord  Mountsandford, 
may  be  designated  the  Castlerea  bogs,  comprehend 
an  area  of  6,924}  English  acres,  and  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  191  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Garra. 
Thev  form  one  great  mass  of  red  bog,  of  very  undu- 
lated surface ;  and  extend  upwards  of  4  miles  from 
the  lands  of  Moor  near  Castlerea,  to  Cloonshanville 
near  Frenchpark,  with  a  breadth  which  varies  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £15,817  lOs.  7d. 

CASTLEREAGH  (Lower  and  Upper),  two 
baronies  of  co.  Down,  Ulster.  They  are  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Belfast  Lough ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
barony  of  Ardes,  Lough  Strangford,  and  the  barony 
of  Dufferin  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of  Lecale ; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Kinelearty  and 


Lower  Iveagh.  Their  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  17i  miles ;  their  greatest  breadth  U  14 ; 
and  their  area  is  106,821  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831 1 
61,539.  Houses  10,4U.  The  streams  which  drain 
the  district  are  rivulets,  and  flow  from  nearlv  the 
centre  of  the  country  toward  almost  every  point  of 
the  compass,  so  as  to  bear,  on  the  map,  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  radii  of  a  wheel.  The  territorial 
surface  has,  in  consequence,  every  variety  of  expo- 
sure ;  and  it  may  be  described,  in  a  general  view,  ai 
consisting  of  a  constant  series  of  grassy  hills  and  fer- 
tile undulations. — Lower  Castlereagh  contains  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Bangor,  Comber,  Killinoiy, 
Knock  breda,  and  Newtownardes ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Dundonald,  Hollywood,  Kilmood, 
and  Tullynokill.  The  towns  and  villages  are 
Crawfordsburn,  Comber,  Dundonald,  Ballyhack- 
more,  Hollywood,  Newbridge,  Strandtown,  Ard- 
millan,  and  part  of  Newtownardes.  The  annnsl 
valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  acts,  is  £45,376  5f. 
lOd. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  wafiants 
of  spring  and  summer,  1841,  were  £2,748  I7s.  Sd., 
and  £2,577  3s.  Area,  51,453  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
27T567.  Houses  4,838.  Families  employed  diieily 
in  agriculture,  2,840;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,761 ;  in  other  pursuits,  476.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  7*251; 
who  could  read  but  not  Mrrite,  2,664;  who  cotdd 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,349.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  l»,6ll ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  5,327;  who  ooald 

neither  read  nor  write,  1,739 Upper  Castlereagh 

contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Lisbum,  Comber, 
Drumbeg,  Killinchy,  Killyleagh,  Kilmore,  Knod[- 
breda,  and  Lambeg ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Drumboe,  Killaney,  and  Saintfield.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  Purdiesbum,  Crossgar,  Kilmore^ 
Newtownbreda,  Saintfield,  and  part  of  Lisbiini. 
The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  aeti,  is 
£45,912  1  Is.  4d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  tht 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer,  1841,  were 
£3,137  17s.  6d.,  and  ^3,404  I4s.  lOd.  Area,  55,369 
acres  ;  of  which  83  acres  are  tideway.  Pop.,  is 
1841,  32,252.  Houses  5,929.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,^1 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  2,296 ;  in  other  pursuits,  337.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  8,2ttt 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,835;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,649.  Females  at  and 
above  5  vears  of  age  who  could  read  and  write» 
4,935 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  7|318 ;  lAm 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,282. 

CASTLEREAGH,  a  hamlet  in  the  district  of 
Castlereagh,  about  1|  mile  south-east  of  BaUjnii^ 
carett,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  the  head  of  a  OMiiory 
in  which  the  seneschal  of  the  Marquis  of  I>owniUia 
holds  his  court.  The  castle  whence  the  hamlet,  the 
manor,  and  the  barony,  are  named,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  rath  or  DnUk 
fort.  This  castle,  some  vestiges  of  whirii  still  vM, 
was  anciently  the  residence  of  Hugh  Flak  O'NdUf 
who  affected  the  title  of  king,  and  bequeathod  to  his 
posterity  the  possession  of  the  Great  Ardes,  md  sf 
the  baronies  of  Castlereagh,  Belfiwty  MMMsrsuSb 
Carrickfergus,  and  Toome.  The  name  Csatleifogh 
means  the  *  fortified  residence  of  a  king.'  This  placs 
gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Marquis  of  I 
derry.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLERHEBAN.     See  Rhbbax. 

CASTLE.RICKARD,  a  parish,  oarUy  ia 
barony  of  Lune,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  H 
fenragh,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.    Lensth,  southwi 
2}  miles ;  breadth,  from  }  of  a  mile  to  94  : 
Area  of  the  Lune  section,  119  acres,   1  tood«  19 
perches,— of  which  7  acres,  1  rood,  32 
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in  the  river  Boyne.  Area  of  the  Moyfenragh  seciion, 
3,314  acres,  2  roods,  31  perches, — of  which  14  acres, 
3  roods,  12  perches,  are  in  the  Boyne.  The  Lune  8ec> 
tion  is  uninhabited.  Pop.  of  the  Moyfenragh  section, 
in  1831,537;  in  1841.  551.  Houses  81.  The  town- 
lands  of  Blackditch,  Derrinlig,  Freagh,  and  part  of 
Longwood,  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  from  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildare,  to  the 
barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  co.  Meath.  The  parish 
lies  4  i  miles  north-east  of  Clonard,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Trim;  and  contains  the  hamlet  of  Inchmore: 
which  see.  The  surface  extends  along  the  right  side 
of  the  Boyne,  and  partly  along  the  upper  Bladcwater 
from  that  stream's  mouth ;  and  it  consists  of  a  light 
and  sandy  soil.  Castle- Rickard- House,  the  seat  of 
G.  L.  Nugent,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  Boyne,  near  the 
embouch  of  the  Blackwater. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  compo<iition,  £170;  glebe,  £10  5s.  Gross 
income,  £207  18s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £196  lis.  G^d.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  church  is  of  unascertained 
date  and  cost.  Sittings  80 ;  attendance,  about  40. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  49,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  525;  and  a  hedge-school  at 
Inchniore  had  on  its  books  54  boys  and  37  girls. 

CASTLE-ROBERT.     See  Robertstowk. 

CASTLE-SALLAGH,  a  township  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wick  low,  Leinster.  Here  is  a  school  on  Erasmus 
Smith's  foundation. 

i  ASTLE-SAUNDERSON,  a  demesne  on  the 
soutliern  verge  of  the  barony  of  Coole,  and  of  co. 
Fermanagh,  8  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Cavan, 
Ul>tcr.  Both  the  mansion  and  the  grounds  have 
been  much  improved.  The  river  Finn  forms  several 
loughlets  near  the  house,  and  then  passes  slowly 
athwart  low  swampy  ground  3^  miles  to  Upper 
Lough  Erne.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Alexander 
Saiiiider<*on,  Esq. 

CASTLE.SHANE,  a  village  in  the  barony  and 
conntv  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Nionaghan  to  Castle- Blaney,  3  miles  south-east 
of  the  former,  and  8  north-west  of  the  latter.  It  is 
a  « mall  and  mean  place.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  21, 
July  21,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  15.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Monaghan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  18,G00  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,800; 
and.  in  1839.  it  expended  £106  Is.,  and  administered 
to  3,180  patients.  Adjacent  is  Castle-Shane  man- 
sion, the  handsome  seat  of  E.  Lucas,  Esq.  Pop.  of 
the  village  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-TENISON,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious,  costly, 
modern,  quadrangular,  castellated  edifice,  with  bat- 
tlements round  the  summit,  and  round  minaret 
towers  at  the  angles.  The  demesne  extends  from 
the  foot  of  Lough  Mealagh  to  the  vicinity  of  Lough 
Skeen  ;  has  extensive  and  well-planned  plantations; 
and  being  situated  amidst  a  bleak  upland  country, 
with  the  Arigna  mineral  district  immediately  to  the 
ea^t,  it  looks  an  oasis  in  a  mountain- wilderness.  The 
pruprictor  i-^  Mr.  Tenison.  See  Arigna,  Kilronan, 
anil  BovLE. 

CASl'LE-TERRA,  a  parish  in  the  north-east 
border  ot  the  barony  of  Upper  Loughtee,  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Cavan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Ballthaisb  and  Butleb's- 
Brii>c;k:  see  these  articles.  Length,  south-east- 
ward. 4^  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3^;  area,  9,960 
acre-4,  3  roods,  7  perches, — of  which  151  acres,  1 
rood,  27  [)crrhes,  arc  water.  The  parochial  outline 
is  nearly  oval.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,502;  in  1841,  6,813. 
Koines  1,170.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
5,8\)-2.    Houses  1,009.   The  sur&ce  it  drained  west- 


ward by  the  Annalee  river,  and  traversed  northward 
by  the  road  from  Cavan  to  Enniskillen ;  it  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  only  middle-rate  land;  and  it 
receives  embellishment  from  the  demesnes  of  Bally- 
haise  and  Lisnagowan,  the  former  of  which  is  ex- 
tensivelv  wooded.  The  water  area  consists  chiefly 
of  small  lakes  on  the  boundaries.  —  This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  Tithe  composition,  £288  lOs. ;  glebe, 
£331  lOs.  Gross  income,  £620;  nett,  £482  I3s. 
lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  Bally haise,  and  was  built  in  1820  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £1,107  Ids.  lO^d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attendance  270. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Castle-Terra,  Bal- 
lyhaise,  and  Butler's-Bridge,  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  500,  900,  and  400;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners — exclusive  of  those  in  3 
townlands,  which  are  included  within  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Derryheen — consisted  of  1,075  Churchmen, 
10  Presbyterians,  and  4,813  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
9  daily  schools — two  of  which  were  in  connection 
with  the  Association  for  Discountenancbg  Vice,  one 
with  the  National  Board,  one  with  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  two  with  the  Ladies'  London 
Hibernian  Society,  while  3  of  these  6  were  aided 
also  from  subscription — bad  on  their  books  387  boys 
and  272  girls. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  vilUge  in  the  parish  of  Kin- 
neagh,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Car- 
bery, about  3^  miles  east-north-east  of  Dunmanway, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
314  ;  in  1841,  146.     Houses  24. 

CASTLETOWN, a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  and  of  co.  Limerick,  and 
4  miles  north-east  of  Pallas-Green,  Munster.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  }  of  a  mile;  area,  1,777  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,055:  in  1841,  919.  Houses  133. 
Though  the  surface  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  contains  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  stream  which  falls  into  that  river,  3 
miles  above  Limerick,  it  contains  some  land  which 

is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  county This  parish  is  a 

rectory  wholly  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Cashel ; 
yet  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Toom  in  that  dio- 
cese. See  TooM.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£67  2s.  lOd.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Ronum  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Dundalk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper 
Dundalk,  1^  mile  west-north-west  of  the  town  of 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  The  Lower  Dun- 
dalk section  forms  a  detached  district,  and  lies  2^ 
miles  east  of  the  main  body.  Length  of  the  Upper 
Dundalk  section,  southward,  2|  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2  miles;  area,  2,047  acres,  3  roods,  18 
oerches, — of  which  47  acres,  20  perches,  are  in 
Newtownbalregan  Lough.  Length  and  breadth  of 
the  Lower  Dundalk  section,  1  mile  and  }  of  a  mile ; 
area,  562  acres,  5  roods,  35  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1841,  1,043.  Houses  174.*  Pop.  of  the 
Upper  Dundalk  section,  in  1831,  838;  in  1841,  718. 
Houses  129.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  only 
the  Upper  Dundalk  section.  The  land  of  that  section 
is  of  very  good  quality.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh traverses  the  interior.  Castletown-house,  a  mo- 
dern lodge,  adjacent  to  an  ancient  castle,  and  situated 
amid  a  partially  planted  demesne  of  about  100  acres, 
is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Eastwood.  The  castle  surmounts 
a  bill,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  an  extensive 

•  The  Censoa  of  1831  does  not  notice  the  Lower  Dundalk 
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landscape.  It  was  built  and  lon^  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  Belle w  family ;  it  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Tipping;  and,  in  1818, 
a  town  or  village  which  hafl  grown  up  around  it 
was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce.  The 
caHtle  ia  oblong,  has  a  square  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  was  originally  defended  with  works  of  circum- 
vallation  ;  but  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  modern  dwelling,  and  has  received  the  accession  of 
castellated  gateways,  which  are  incongruous  in  design 
with  its  own  style  of  architecture.  Contiguous  to 
the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  an  old  but 
still  u<ed  Roman  Catholic  cemetery.'  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  same  hill  is  a  large  earth' work,  which  has 
been  pronounced  partly  British  and  partly  Danish. 
A  central  mount  measures  upwards  of  460  feet  in 
circumference  on  the  top,  and  in  some  places  50  feet 
in  height  from  the  plane  of  the  trench  ;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  outward  vallum  of  this  rath-like  work,  but 
apparently  forming  later  additions  to  its  east  and 
west  sides,  arc  two  small  w^orks  of  castrametation 
with  earthen  ramparts.  A  prospect-house  on  the 
summit  of  this  earth  work,  commands,  in  common 
with  other  vant^ige-grounds  on  the  hill,  a  charming 
view  of  the  fine  plantations  of  Lord  Rodents  demesne, 
the  luxuriant  face  of  the  low  country  in  the  north  of 
liOuth,  the  various  features  of  the  town  and  bay  of 
Dundalk,  and  the  imposing  contour  and  grand  out- 
line of  the  Carlingford  mountains.  Newtownbal- 
regan  Lough  lies  all  in  the  interior  of  the  parish, 
nearly  a  mile  west  of  the  castle.  The  Lower 
Dundalk  section  contains  a  small  part  of  the  exten- 
sive demesne  of  BelUirgan. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dundalk,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  See  Dundalk.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £200  Gs.  5\i\,  In  1831,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  14  Churchmen,  24  Presbyterians,  and  800 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools — the  one  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
and  the  other  was  a  subscription  free-school — had  an 
average  attendance  of  about  135  children. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Offor- 
lane,  barony  of  Upper  woods,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick,  1^  mile  south  by  west  of 
Mountrath,  and  4.^  miles  north-east  of  Borris-in- 
Osi-ory.  It  has  a  triangular  arrangement ;  is  smartly 
cdificed,  cleanly  kept,  and  respectably  inhabit<?d  ; 
and  presents,  in  the  tasteful  appearance  of  its  cot- 
tages, and  the  seemingly  prosperous  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  other  vil- 
lages on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  line  of  road. 
Some  corn-mills  on  the  Nore  and  in  its  vicinity  pro- 
duce an  air  of  industry  and  cheerfulness,  and  com- 
bine with  the  village  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
tedium  of  prevailing  nakedness  and  poverty  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  29, 
and  Oct.  18.  The  main  trunk  line  of  the  railways 
projected  by  the  Commissioners  passes  within  2 
statute  miles  of  the  ullage ;  and  will  effect  travel- 
ling from  the  point  of  transit  to  Dublin  in  2  hours 
ami  40  minutes.  The  village  i^ves  name  to  a  parish 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  See 
Offerlane.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  whence 
the  villttge  is  designated,  are  boldly  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nore.  Early  in  the  liith  century.  Sir 
Oliver  Morros.  son-in-lawof  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
took  forcible  possession  of  tliis  castle,  and  garrisoned 
and  held  it  for  some  time  in  warlike  opposition  to 
the  Fitzpatricks ;  and  subsequently  he  resigned  it  to 
the  ancient  proprietors,  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  the 
minors  and  lands  of  (trantstown,  and  built  there  a 
fortalice,  the  renuiins  of  wlii<'h  still  exist,  after  the 
model  of  his  castles  of  Meunach,  Latoraj?h,  and 
Knockagh  in  Tipperury.     This  stirring  toparch  was 


a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  many  Herco- 
lean  feats,  and  has  bequeathed  his  name  both  to 
topographical  nomenclature  and  to  popular  local 
legend.  Sec  Offkrlane.  Near  the  village  are  the 
mansions  and  villas  of  Donore,  Round  wood.  New- 
park,  and  Westfield.  Area,  27  acres.  Pop.,  ia 
laOl,  370 ;  in  1841,  403.     Houses  &1. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  village  iu  tiie  fNurith  of 
Athboy,  f  of  a  mile  south-south-west  of  the  town  of 
Athboy,  barony  of  Lune,  co.  Meath»  Leinster.  Pop. 
returned  with  the  parish. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  hamlet  on  the  western  Tern 
of  the  barony  and  county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Royal  Canal  navigation,  opposite  the  Rotcommoii 
village  of  Tarmonbarry;  and  now  very  generally 
shares  with  the  canal  basin  the  name  of  Kichmond- 
Harbour  :  see  that  article. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  small  fishing-harbour,  half. 
a-milc  west  of  Easky.  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo, 
Cormaught.  A  cove  is  covered  by  a  limestone  rock, 
and  was  recently  sheltered  by  an  artificial  breakp> 
water ;  and  appears  to  be  the  most  iavourably  situ- 
ated fishing  harbour  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barooy. 
The  breakwater  is  430  feet  long»  and  was  coii»- 
menced  by  Mr.  Fenton,  the  proprietor  of  the  drcpm- 
jacent  estate,  and  occupant  of  the  neighbouring 
mansion  of  Castletown.  The  cove  is  sometimes 
called  Turmeen. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  demesne  on  the  east  border 
of  the  barony  of  Salt^  and  of  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lifley,  between  Celbridge 
and  Leixlip,  10  miles  west  of  Dublin.  The  pmo- 
sion  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  limes,  a  mile  ia 
length,  from  the  village  of  Celbridge ;  and  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  private  Gredaa 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  centre  is  3  stories 
high,  13  windows  broad,  and  all  built  of  hewn  stonei 
and  it  is  united  by  Ionic  colonnades  of  9  colunms 
each,  to  two  pavilions,  each  of  which  is  2  stories 
high  and  7  windows  broad.  The  grand  staircase  has 
brass  balustrades;  the  apartments  are  superbly 
finished ;  and  various  rooms  are  enriched  with  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits.  The 
demesne  is  flat,  but  extensive,  abundantly  wooded, 
not  a  little  adorned  by  the  meanderings  of  the  Lifiey, 
and  enriched,  among  other  natural  productions,  by 
probably  the  largest  cedar  and  vine  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Colonel  Conellv. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  CO.  Kilkenny,  2J  miles  north  by  east  of  Oar- 
rick-on-Suir.  The  mansion  is  one  of  the  best  Gre- 
cian edifices  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
circumjacent  grounds  are  extensive  and  rich.  The 
proprietor  is  ^Ir.  Cox. 

CASTLETOWN,    co.    Antrim.      See  Ballt- 

CA8TLK. 

CASTLETOWN,  CO.  Westmeath.  fieeCAmx- 

TOWN-KlNDELAN. 

CASTLETOWN,  barony  of  Morgallion,  caw 
Meath.     See  Castletown-Ktlpatrick. 

CASTLETOWN,      or      Castletown- Bn». 

HAVEN,  or  Castlc-Dermot,  an  ancient  town,  bat 

now  an   unimportant  yet  reviving  village,  in  the 

parish  of  Rillaconenagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Gerk» 

Munster.      It  stands  at  the  dead  of  Berekaven, 

opposite  Berc  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  Bantry 

bay,  27}  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Bantry,  and 

I ^^  south-  west  of  Dublin.    'Though  deeply  seques- 

I  tered  among  a  country  of  stem  and  ruggeid  uplands, 

'..  and   though   long   abandoned   to  almost    uniTersal 

I  neglect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountain-valleyt  in 

'  its  vicinity,  it  begins  to  attract  notice  for  the  magnifi- 

I  cence  of  the  scenery  around  it,  the  great  exoeUenee 

'  of  its  harbour,  and  the  proposed  termination- at  ilf 
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immediate  environs  of  one  of  the  lines  of  railway 
projected  by  the  CommiBsioners.  See  Berehaven. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Easter- Tuesday,  May  12, 
and  Sept.  4.  A  small  district-bridewell  in  the  vil- 
lage is  kept  in  good  order,  but  is  defective  in  fecur- 
ity.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Bantry  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  23,382 ;  and,  in 
18:J9-40,  it  expended  £139  Ss.  lHd„  and  admin- 
istered to  3,540  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £93,  circulated  £479  in  344  loans, 
and  cleared  £6  19s.  6d.  of  nett  profit.  About  l^ 
mile  south-south-east  of  the  village,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  stood  the  fortress  of  Dunboy,  cele- 
brated for  its  strength,  for  the  importance  of  its 
position,  and  for  the  influence  it  wielded  over  the 
turbulent  local  history  of  the  15th  and  I6th  cen- 
turies. •*  It  belonged  to  the  O'Sullivans  ;  and  was, 
with  their  co-operation,  manned  by  Spaniards,  in  the 
year  KJOi.  After  the  surrender  or  Kinsale,  Don 
Juan,  the  Spanish  commander,  gave  orders  for  Dun- 
boy  also  to  be  yielded  to  the  English ;  but  Daniel 
O  Sullivan,  then  proprietor  of  this  castle,  incensed  at 
such  an  unceremonious  disposal  of  his  property,  sur- 
prised and  disarmed  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  pre- 
pared for  defence  against  the  English.  In  spite  of 
great  and  threatening  difficulties,  for  the  fort  was 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
situation,  Sir  George  Carew  commanded  an  assault. 
The  attack  was  so  vigorous,  that  the  upper  part  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  besieged  still  defended  the 
lower  chambers,  with  desperate  obstinacy;  and  the 
governor,  who  had  been  appointed  by  O'SulIivan, 
after  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  endeavoured,  in  his 
expiring  moments,  to  fire  the  magaiines,  and  thus 
involve  both  friend  and  foe  in  one  general  ruin.  He 
WHS  fortunately  prevented  from  committing  this  act 
of  barbarous  violence ;  and  the  castle  was  demolished 
by  the  Queen's  forces."  The  capture  and  demoli- 
tion of  the  fort  possessed  signal  interest,  from  their 
ocrasioiiing  the  instant  cessation  of  the  savage  and 
exterminating  vi'arfare  which  had  so  long  desolated 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  kingdom.  Area  of 
the  town,  4 1  acres.  Pop. ,  in  184 1 ,  881 .  Houses  123. 
Families*  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  12;  in 
manufartures  and  trade,  96;  in  other  pursuits,  76. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
tiioiiH,  9 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  95 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  24 ;  on  means  not  specified,  56. 
CASTLETOWN,  or  Castletown -MacEn- 
KiRY,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  CJon- 
nello.  4^  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Newcastle, 
CO.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  9  miles  ;  breadth, 
6;  area,  2:),27<>i  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,742. 
Hou<es  1 ,576.  The  surface  consists  partly  of  upland 
pa«iture.  partly  of  valuable  bog,  and  extensively  of 
excellent  arable  land ;  and  is  drained  northward  by 
the  main  stream  and  several  early  aflfluents  of  the 
rivulet  Deel.  The  road  from  Newcastle  to  Mallow 
tr.i verges  the  interior.  Fairs  are  held  at  Castle- 
town on  Feb.  II,  April  17.  Nov.  3,  and  Dec  1. 
'I'll is  place  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  MacBneirys, 
uiul  tlie  vjte  of  a  very  large  monastery,  and  some 

other  puhlie  buildings,  founded  by  those  toparchs 

The.-e  notices  view  the  parish  in  a  quondam  civil 
or  pohtieal  light,  and  make  it  identical  with  the 
whole  hetu'tiee  of  ('orcomohide,  in  the  dio.  of  Lim- 
erick, iiut  that  benetice  consists,  according  to  ec- 
<le>ia-tieal  reckoning,  of  the  three  parishes  of  Castle- 
town.   Drumcoll  igher,  and   Kilmeedy ;  and  yet  all 

it^  ecclesiastical  statistics  arc  published  in  cumulo, 

only  they  are  given  under  the  word  Corcomohide. 
See  Dri'sicollouher,  Kilmebdt,  and  Coecomo- 

<'ASTLETOWN-ARRA,aparishonthewwtem 
Lor  Jer  of  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arm,  7  miles  west 


by  north  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  con^' 
tains  the  village  of  Portroe:  which  see.  Length, 
southward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth, 3 ;  area,  9,273 
acres,  3  roods,  15  perches, — of  which  2,469  acres,  30 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,110 ; 
in  1841,  4,292.  Houses  697.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841, 3,845.  Houses  623.  The  surface  ex. 
tends  along  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Derg;  and  con. 
sists  variously  of  mountain,  hill,  bog,  and  plain,  but 
predominantly  of  good  arable  land.  The  road  from 
Nenagh  to  KilUloe  wends  through  the  interior  in  a 
curvature  somewhat  corresponding  with  the  line  of 
Lough  Derg's  sweep;  and  it  commands  brilliant 
views  of  the  lake  itself,  and  of  the  broad  and  many, 
featured  frame- work  of  country  in  which  its  long  mir- 
rory  expanse  is  set.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  shores  of  the  lower  reach  of  the  lake,  are 
slate-quarries  which  now  belong  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Mining  Company,  and  which  have  been  long  and  suc- 
cessfully worked,  under  the  misnomer  of  the  slate- 
quarries  of  Killaloe.  The  loftiest  summits  within 
the  parish,  on  the  south-east  boundary,  and  on  the 
southern  boundary,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of 
respectively  1,083,  1,127.  and  1,517  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal residences  are  Gurrykennedy,  Shannon ville 
Landstown,   Cloneybrien,  and   Castle-Lough, — the 

last  the  seat  of  Mr.  Parker This  parish  is  a  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £304  128. 
8|d. ;  glebe,  £6  6s.  The  rectories  of  Castletown- 
Arra  and  Buroessbeo  [see  that  article],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Castletown- Arra.  Pop.,  in  1831,7,680. 
Gross  income,  £597  5s.  9id. ;  nett,  £513  14s.  S^d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  prebendary 
of  Fenore  in  Clonfert,  and  of  Kinvarra  in  Kilmac- 
duagh.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sittings 
250;  attendance  40.  The  Castletown.  Arra  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Burgessbeg. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
66,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,257 ;  the  Protes- 
tants  of  the  union  to  102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  7,981  ;  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  the  rector,  and  the 
other  was  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ohaiiel — had 
on  their  books  172  boys  and  91  girls;  and  there 
were  3  daily  schools  in  Burgessbeg. 

CASTLETOWN. BEREHAVEN.  Bee  Cas- 
tletown, barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork. 

CASTLETO  WN-DELVIN,  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Delvin,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  consists 
of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  district,  the  latter 
Iving  a  mile  north  of  the  western  part  of  the  former. 
Length  of  the  main  bodpr,  east-south-eastward,  6^ 
miles ;  breadth,  from  1  mile  to  3}  miles.  Area  of  the 
whole,  18,282  acres,  1  rood,  28  perches,— of  which 
79  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches,  are  water.  Area  of 
the  detached  districts,  2,135  acres,  5  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831, 4,485;  in  1841. 4,588.  Houses 
768.  The  land  is  partly  bog,  and  partly  good  tillage 
and  pasture  ground.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the 
north,  and  has  an  altitude  of  350  feet.  The  road 
from  Trim  to  Oranard  traverses  the  interior  north- 
westward,  and  that  from  MuUingar  to  Athboy  north- 
eastward.  The  castle  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  the 
parish  was  built,  in  1 181,  by  Sir  Hugh  de  I.iacy,  Lord 
of  Meath.  The  vilbge  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
plantations  of  Mitchelstown,  the  seat  of  George 
Havnes,  Esq.,  and  of  Clonyn,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westmeath ;  and  to  the  north  of  Mitchelstown, 
is  Rosmead,  the  handsome  seat  of  H.  W.  Wood, 
Esq,  The  other  seats  are  Ballyheal^,  Clonmaskill, 
and  Archerstown — the  last  situated  m  the  detached 
district.  The  noble  family  of  Nugent  or  De 
Nugent,  aacient  Lords  of  Delvin,   now  look  to 
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the  Marquis  of  Westmeath  as  their  cbief.  The 
founder  of  this  iiiinily  was  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  who 
came  to  Ireland  in  1 172,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  who,  when  the  latter  was  made  lord  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  obtained  from  him  the  barony 
of  Delvin,  to  be  held  by  certain  baronial  services. 
The  village  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
principal  roads  which  traverse  the  parish,  6^  miles 
west  of  Athboy,  and  6^  south-east  of  Castle- Pollard* 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Mullingar  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  21,236  acres; 
with  a  population  of  4,607 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £92  15s.,  and  administered  to  1,014  patients. 
In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,148,  cir- 
culated £4,049  in  1,301  loans,  and  cleared  in  nett 
profit,  and  also  expended  on  charitable  purposes, 
£16  19.-<.  7d.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  1.  and  Dec.  1. 
Area  of  the  village,  15  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  419; 

in  1841,  394.     Houses  65 This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  rectorial 
tithes  of  17  townlands,  and  all  the  vicarial  tithes,  are 
compounded  for  £166  3s.  O^d.,  and  belong  to  the 
incumbent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £276  16s.  5^d.,  and  are  impropriate 
in  Nicholas  Ogle,  Esq.  The  vicarage  and  the  part 
rectory  of  the  parish  are  united  to  the  yicarage  of 
Clonarney  [which  see],  to  form  the  benefice  of 
Castletown-Delvin.  Length,  6^  miles  ;  breadth,  5. 
Pop.,  in  laSI,  5,361.  Gross  income,  £276  18s.  5d. ; 
nett,  £251  3s.  6d.  Patron  of  Castletown-Delvin,  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda;  of  Clonarney,  the  Crown.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  village,  and  is  very  old,  but 
was  thoroughly  repaired,  in  1820,  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  about 
140.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  Killyveilagh  chapel 
in  Drumcrce.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  toe  parish 
amounted  to  191,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,391 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  242,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  5,181  ;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— only  one  of  which  was  in  Clonarney — ^had  on  their 
books  302  boys  and  235  giris.  The  Castletown. 
Delvin  schools  were  at  Balrath,  Castleto^iTi-Delvin, 
Kilgar,  Ballinvally,  Mulroc,  Mooretown,  and  Crowns- 
town  ;  and  two  of  them  were  in  connection  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society. 

CASTLE-ELY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
lisk,  I  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Moneygall,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,803 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  391  ;  in  1841,  371.  Houses 
65.  The  surface  is  tumulated,  but  consists  of  good 
land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick.  Bushestown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Minchin, 
is  agreeably  situated  on  verdant  rising  grounds  to 

the  west  of  the  road This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

part  of  the  beneiice  of  Dunkerrin  [^ which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £122  15s. 
lOd.;  glebe,  £22  53.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  71  >  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  329; 
and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  44  boys 
and  42  girls. 

CASTLETOWN- GEOGHEG AN.     See  Cas- 

TLETOWN-KlNDELAN. 

CASTLETOWN-KILPATRICK,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Morgall ion,  2^  miles  south-south-east  of 
Nobber,  and  8  north  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  westward,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs 
to  2^  miles ;  area,  4,067  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1.211 ;  in  1841,  1,075.  Houses  174. 
The  interior  is  traversed  north-eastward  by  the  road 
from  Kells  to  Ardee,  and  north-north-westward  by 
that  from  Dublin  to  Clones.     The  mansions  are  Ste- 

{ihenstown,  Cornacog,  Castletown,  and  Rahood, — the 
ast  the  seat  of  Richard  Cruise,  Esq.    The  hamlet  of 


Castletown-Kilpatriek  stands  on  ihe  south  border  of 
the  parish.  The  dispensary  of  this  pliee,  and  of  WiU 
kinstown,  is  within  the  Navan  Poor-law  union ;  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  20.500  acres,  with  a  popnlatioB 
of  6,544  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £114  18s.  4d., 
and  administered  to  931  imtients.  Pop.,  in  1831* 
65 — This  parish  is  part  ot  the  benefice  of  Dbaubs- 
To wN  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  churdi 
of  the  benefice  is  in  Castletown-Kilpatrtck,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  40.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident; 
and,  in  1834,  a  curate,  who  was  not  regalarljr  ap- 
pointed, performed  the  parochial  duties.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  600 
to  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar« 
rangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  ClongiU.  In 
1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1.007;  and  a  parochid  school,  which 
was  aided  with  £5  a-year,  and  other  advantages 
from  the  rector,  vna  attended  by  aboat  17  chil- 
dren. 

CASTLETOWN-KINDELAN,  GAarLBTOWV. 
Geoghegan,  or  Vabtina,  a  parish  in  the  baronjr  of 
Moycashel,  4|  miles  north  of  Kilbeggan,  eo.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4 1  miles  s  ex- 
treme breadth,  4;  area,  11,398  acres,  2  roods,  II 
perches,--of  which  20  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches  ara 
in  Lough  Ennel.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,002;  in  1841, 
4.290.  Houses  760.  The  surface  is  partly  bog,  and 
chiefly  light  land  ;  it  lies  low,  and  sweeps  round  the 
south-west  curvature  of  Lough  Ennel,  yet  impinges 
upon  that  lake  only  at  its  southern  extremity ;  and 
it  is  traversed  on  the  east  by  the  road  from  MnUin- 
gar  to  Kilbeggan.  Near  the  village  is  Middleton, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Berry ;  and  the  other  principal  tesU 
dences  are  BaHydufi*,  Gayville,  Midgemount,  Bally- 
hast,  Dromore-Lodge,  and  Rookfield.  The  mias 
of  Balrath  Castle  are  situated  in  the  south.  The 
manor  of  Castletown-Geoghegan  was  for  many 
ages  the  property  and  principal  residence  of  the 
MacGeoghegans, — a  branch  of  the  house  of  O'Neill, 
chieftains  and  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Ulster;  and  it 
was  sold  somewhere  about  half  a  century  ago,  to 
Lord  Sunderlin,  by  Ignatius  Geoghegan,  Esq.,  ef 
London.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion  and  of 
an  old  church  or  monastic  pile  still  ezisl  The  Til- 
lage of  Castletown-Kindelan  is  a  poor  hamlet.  Area, 
10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  191 ;  in  1841, 249.    Houses 

51 This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  beno- 

fice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £479 
14s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £42.  Gross  income,  £515  14s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £383  4s.  54d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
townland  of  Kiele,  the  property  of  Sir  Lamhart 
Crombie,  Bart.,  is  reputed  to  be  tithe  free ;  and  the 
townland  of  Monaghanstown,  which  pays  chord 
cess  to  this  parish,  but  politically  belongs  to  the  oaiw 
ish  of  Dysert,  yields  £15  I3s.  lOd.  of  impropnato 
tithe  composition  to  Charles  Kelly,  Esq.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1808,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  0*Beime, 
bishop  of  Meath  ;  and  is  a  pleasing  structure,  ffit- 
tings  100 ;  attendance,  about  50.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement*  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Rahanmore,  in  Newtown. 
Li  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  108,  and  tho 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,015 ;  and  8  daily  school*— 3  of 
which  were  aided  with  small  local  advantages— had 
on  their  books  123  boys  and  90  girls.  In  1880,  the 
National  Board  granted  £73  toward  the  erection  of 
a  school  at  Carn,  and  £117  toward  the  erectioo  of  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cloonagh. 

CASTLETOWN. MACENEIRT.  See  Cam- 
TLETOWN,  CO.  Limcrick. 

CASTLETOWN.ROCHE,  a  parish,  tatMMi^ 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  a  little  smith  Mrt  of  tht 
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centre  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Muniter. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles  ;  area,  6,485  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,638 ;  in  1841,  3,476.  Houses  552. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,543;  in  1841, 
2,413.  Houses  384.  The  surface  is  an  opulently 
srenic  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Awbeg:,  a  very  brief 
di>tiince  above  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with 
the  Biackwater ;  and  is  traversed  north-westward  by 
the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Doneraile,  and  north-east- 
ward by  that  from  Mallow  to  Mitchellstown.  Among 
the  mansions  arc  Castle- Widenham,  and  Annsgrove, 
the  former  the  seat  of  Henry  Smith,  Esq. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £518  15s.  43d.  ;  nett,  4:449  6s.  7}d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1825,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £1,153  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  77. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,()1X);  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballyhooley. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  168,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,661  ;  and  4  pay  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  wa«i  formerly  aided  with  ^13  16s.  lid. 
a-year  from  the  rector — bad  on  their  books  147  boys 
and  76  girls. 

The  town  of  Castletown- Roche  is  romantically 
8ituate<i  over  the  Awbeg,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  roads  which  traverse  the  parish,  7^ 
miles  west-north-west  of  Fermoy,  and  116  south- 
west of  Dublin.  The  Awbeg,  over  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  town,  trots  and  tumbles  along  a 
wild  and  rocky  glen ;  and,  when  passing  the  town, 
it  ripples  along  the  base  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  the 
*'  Mulla  mine"  of  Spencer,  **  whose  waves  he  whilom 
taught  to  weep."  The  town  reclines  and  basks 
athwart  the  face  of  a  hill  amid  wood  and  romance, 
and  crowds  of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  poetical  re- 
miniscences; and,  though  sufliciently  prosaic  in  itself, 
has  a  comparatively  clean  appearance,  and  borrows 
a  kind  of  august  aspect  from  the  castle  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  looks  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand over  the  many-featured  and  highly  picturesque 
valley.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  25,  July  28,  Sept 
29,  and  Dec.  12.  The  Cork  line  of  railwav,  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners,  crosses  the  Awbeg  at 
a  point  two  statute  miles  from  the  town ;  and  will 
etffct  travelling  thence  to  Dublin  in  5  hours  and  55 
minutes.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the 
Fermoy  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population 
of  6.85<> :  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £106  8s.,  and 
expended  £1()0  8s.  The  former  parish-church  was 
a  plain  and  modern  building ;  and  had  imbedded  on 
its  out>i(le  wall  a  stone  containing  the  following 
njonstrou>ly  un-Protestant  inscription:  *•  Orate  pro 
IxMio  statu  Domini  Maurici  Roche  Vieecomes  de 
Fermoy,  et  Domine  Elinorie  Maurici,  et  pro  anima 
eju-;.  Anno  Domini,  1585."  The  castle,  which  sur- 
n)otir)t<^  the  hill-summit  above  the  town,  is  con- 
•picuou^  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  anfl  though  now 
n(>(it'rniie<l  in  name  and  as  a  place  of  residence  into 
\i>tle.  Widenham,  figures  boldly  in  historv,  and  in 
hiiiiy  a  pathetic  association,  as  the  quondam  chief 
^•at  of  the  family  of  Roche,  Viscounts  Roche  and 
lernioy.  In  I.jK),  during  the  wars  of  Elizabeth, 
lord  Uorhe  fill  utider  su-^picion  of  disloyalty,  but 
Vis  so  strongly  ported  in  hi?»  castle,  and  firmly  sup* 
prtt'd  l>y  his  retainers,  that  he  could  not  with  safety 
b  openly  ac(-u<e<l  of  trea>on.  Captain  Raleigh, 
aterwardn  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then 
sttioned  at  Cork,  received  orders  to  attempt  the 
c<»turo  of  the  iK)bleman  and  his  lady,  marched  at  10 
0  lock  at  night  with  about  90  men,  arrived  at 
I'^tle-Horhe  before  an  ctFective  alarm  could  be 
Kj  luied,  and  contrived  to  gain  admittance  with  6 


attendants,  and  to  station  the  rest  of  his  force  at  the 
outer  gate  and  in  the  hall,  with  orders  to  allow  no 
man  to  pass.     Lord  Roche  invited  the  intruders  to 
a  repast,  refused  to  move  with  them  when  told  their 
errand,  and  eventually  complied  beneath  the  force  of 
threats,  that  thev  must  carry  him  away  by  violence. 
The  seneschal  of  Imokilly,  a  personal  enemy  and  an 
old  opponent  of  Raleigh,  had  meanwhile  assembled 
several  hundred  men,  to  intercept  the  captors  on 
their  march  back  to  Cork,  and  to  effect  the  rescue 
of  their  noble  prisoner.     But  Raleigh's  party  passed 
along  a  rocky  and  dangerous  road,  in  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  the  roar- 
ings  of  a  tempest ;  they  escaped  the  seneschal,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Cork  by  break  of  day ;   and,   to 
crown  the  romance  of  their  escapade,  they  proved 
to  have  been  employed  in  a  bootless  task,  for  Lord 
Roche  was  found  and  declared  to  be  innocent.     In 
the   wars   of  the   Commonwealth,    Maurice,    Lord 
Roche,  adhered  firmly  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and 
was  attainted  and  outlawed ;  in  1649,  his  lady  for 
some  days  bravely  defended  the  castle,  but  event- 
ually was  compelled  to  surrender  in  consequence  of 
the  destructive  fire  of  a  battery  erected  on  a  spot 
still  called  the  camp-field ;  and,  while  Lord  Roche 
heard   of   his  estates  being  parcelled  among    the 
soldiery  of  Cromwell,  he  took  service  in  a  regiment 
in  Fhuiders,  and  suffered  poverty  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  share  his  pay  with  the  exiled 
Charles  IL     "  Eventually,  Lord  Roche  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  commission  on  account  of  his  debts ; 
and,  at  the  Restoration,  was  naturally  cheered  by 
the  prospect  of  regaining,   ^nth  his  honours,   the 
property  of  which  be  had  been  deprived.     Charles 
did  not  find  it  convenient,  however,  to  recollect  the 
liberal  friend   of  his  adversity ;   and   Lord   Roche 
would  have  perished  of  want  but  for  the  charity  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.     The  ingratitude  of  Charles 
IL  to  his  Irish  adherents,  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  bad  died  fighting  against  the  usurper,  is 
among  the  darkest  blots  of  bis  reign.    Many  of  them 
had — as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Roche — endured  not 
only  privations  but  want,  to  support  his  cause  ;  and 
when  he  bad  the  means  of  rewarding  them,  and  of 
restoring  to  them  their  forfeited  lands,  he  treated 
them  with  indifference  or  levity."     The  last  Lord 
Roche  served  as  a  stable-boy  to  a  gentleman  in  his 
native  country,  and  lived  with  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  but  was  too  proud  to  accept  wages  for  his 
services ;  and  a  Lady  Roche  is  still  remembered  by 
some  old  persons  in  Cork,  to  have  begged  alms  along 
the  streets  of  that  city,  in  a  tattered  and  faded  court 
dress,  when  she  was  upwards  of  70  years  of  age  ; 
and  she  is  probably  the   lady   whom   Archbishop 
Boulter,  in   1731,   recommended   to  the   Duke  of 
Dorset  as  deserving  a  pension*     The  late  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  who  was  manv  years  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  who  ludicrously  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  capacity  by  his  continual  blundering,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  nearest  kinsman  to  the 
last   Lord   Roche.      The  great-grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke  retired,  after  1641,  to  a 
small  property  which  remained  to  him  in  the  vicinity 
of  Castletown- Roche  ;   there    Burke's  grandfather 
and  father  also  resided;  and  there  he  himself  spent 
his  boyhood,  and  acquired  at  the  school  **all  that 
the  village  schoolmaster  could  teach."     Area  of  the 
town,  76  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,   1,095;   in   1841, 
1,063.     Houses  168.     Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  44;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  101  ;  in 
other  pursuits,  42.     Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  9  ;    on  the  directing  of 
labour,  105;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  60;  on 
means  not  specified,  13. 
CASTLETOWNSEND,  a  village  and  small  sea- 
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port  in  the  parish  of  Castlehavcn,  east  division  of 
the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  west  side,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  Castlehaven  bay,  4^  miles  east-south- 
east of  Skibbereen.  It  was,  not  very  many  years  ago, 
a  small  and  miserable  collection  of  fishing  huts ;  but 
it  has  been  improved,  or  rather  totally  rebuilt,  by  the 
Townsend  family ;  and  it  now  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness,  beauty,  and  comfort,  altogether  in 
contrast  to  that  of  most  villages  in  the  south-west 
of  the  county.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  site,  is 
almost  embosomed  among  hanging  wood,  and  stands 
closely  adjacent  to  the  demesne  of  Castletownsend. 
Its  trade,  though  hitherto  inconsiderable,  begins  to 
give  promise  of  prosperity.  Its  harbour — or  rather 
that  of  Castlehaven  [which  see], — is  somewhat 
dangerous  on  account  of  sunken  rocks,  yet  affords 
fine  berthage  for  large  vessels ;  and  it  is  both  a  little 
gallery  of  beautiful  landscape  in  itself,  and  com-* 
mands  from  its  interior  headland,  far  expanding  and 
magnificent  views  from  Gallyhead  away  to  Cape 
Clear.  The  village  has  acquired  some  favour,  and  is 
likely  to  acquire  greatly  more,  as  sea-bathing  quar< 
ters ;  and  it  is  a  coast-guard  station,  and  has  the 
custom-house  for  the  port  of  Baltimore  :  see  that 
article.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Skibbereen 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of 
5,619;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  je93,  and  ad- 
ministered to  3,4C2  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capital  ot  £899.  circulated  £3,203  in 
1,395  loans,  realized  £48  lis.  3d.  of  iiett  profit, 
and  expended  £46  8s.  7d.  on  charitable  purposes. 
Castletownsend  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
To^\'nsend,  Esq.,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  demesne.  The  parish-church, 
a  modern  and  neat  structure,  with  a  square  tower, 
stands  within  the  demesne,  and  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  a  picturesque  view  of  the  town's  site, 
obtained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Area  of 
the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  901  ;  in  1841, 
770.  Houses  120.  Families  employed  chi('fly  in 
agriculture,  16;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  50;  in 
other  pursuits,  101.     Families  dependent  chiefly  on 

{>roperty  and  professions,  28;  on  the  directing  of 
abour,  49 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  47 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  43. 

CASTLE-UPTON,  a  demesne  on  the  north  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Six-mile- Water, 
immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Templepatrick, 
and  4  miles  east  of  Antrim ;  and  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Templetown.  The  castellated  mansion 
was  built,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Robert 
Norton,  and  ^^'as  originally  called  Castle-Norton ; 
and  it  has  towers,  is  modernized,  and  was  quite 
recently  repaired.  On  a  range  with  it  stands  a  ver^ 
splendid  Gothic  suite  of  offices.  The  demesne  is 
small  in  extent,  and  rather  poor  in  landscape,  but 
has  recentlv  undergone  improvement. 

CASTLE-VENTRY,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  5  miles 
west  of  (Monakilty,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  2^ 
miles;  breadth,  1.  Area  of  the  Carbery  section, 
3,491  acres ;  of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe  section, 
1,2(k^  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  18;}!,  2,474; 
in  1841,  2,190.  Houses  'M\0.  Pop.  of  the  Carbery 
section,  in  1831,  1,535;  in  1841,  1,480.  Houses 
244.  The  surface  is  upland,  rough,  and  poor  in 
soil ;  and  extends  to  \Mthin  2  and  3  miles  of  the 
head  respectively  of  Ross  bay  and  Glandore  Harbour. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  KiLKKURANMORE  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
'J'he  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £130;  and 
the  rectorial,  jointly  with  part  of  those  of  Kilker- 


ranmore,  arc  compounded  for  £392  Os.  2d.y  and 
are  impropriate  in  Messrs.  Foot  and  Roberts.  The 
church  of  the  benefice  is  situated  in  Castle- Ventnr, 
and  was  built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  ^830 
15s.  4}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Castle- Yen  try  has  an  attendance  of  500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmeen.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  63,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,458 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £7  lOs.  a-year  from  subscription,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  70  children. 

CASTLE-WARD,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bangor, 
in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The 
demesne  is  beautifully  situated,  and  tastefully  dis- 
posed ;  and  extends  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  Strangford,  and  part  qi  the  neck  or  lower  cbannel 
of  Strangford  Lough. 

CASTLE-WARDEN,  a  denomination  of  the 
vicarage  of  Kill,  in  tfie  county  and  diocese  of  KiU 
dare,  Leinster.  See  Kill.  Castle- Warden  mansion, 
in  the  district,  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Palliser. 

CASTLE-WELLAN,  a  small  market  and  poit 
town  in  the  parish  of  Kilmegan,  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  CO.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Newry  to  Downpatrick,  4  miles  west-south- 
west of  Clough,  7  miles  east  by  north  of  Rathfri- 
land,  and  64^  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  The  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  pretending  bulk  of  this  village,  with 
its  market-house  and  8pire,-^the  stirring  and  pros- 
perous aspect  of  two  bleaohing  establishments  id 
an  adjacent  valley  on  the  north-west, — the  richly 
planted  hills  which  close  up  the  environs  in  the 
direction  of  Clough, — the  superb  grounds  of  Castle- 
Wellan  demesne,  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  its 
profuse  plantations,  and  the  spheric  cone  of  its  beau- 
tiful Gothic  temple, — and  the  melting  of  this  de- 
mesne into  the  instant  and  grand  perspective  of 
the  Mourne  mountains,  render  the  village  and  its 
environs  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing 
scenes  in  the  county.  The  mills  of  the  two  bleach- 
yards  are  turned  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  a 
lake  in  Castle- Wellan  demesne;  and  about  20  years 
ago,  they  annually  finished  7.000  or  8,000  peces  of 
linen.  A  weekly  market  Is  held  for  the  sale  of 
linen  yarn  and  agricultural  produce ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  Feb.  1,  May  1,  June  1,  Sept.  1,  Nov.  13^ 
and  the  Tuesday  before  Christmas.  A  dispensary 
in  the  village  is  within  the  Downpatrick  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  34,805  acres,  with 
a  population  of  19,223;  and,  in  1639,  it  expended 
£166  16s.,  and  administered  to  3,901  patients.  A 
small  surgical  hospital  connected  with  the  dispen* 
sary,  disposed,  in  1839,  of  8  cases.  Castle- Weilan 
mansion  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley;  its 
appendages  are  a  lodge,  a  Gothic  temple,  and  a 
farm-yard ;  its  demesne  and  farm  comprehend  40O 
or  500  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  and  so  richly  com- 
bine artificial  ornament,  practical  utility,  and  natura 
landscape,  as  to  present  to  tourists  uniqueness  ii 
blending  with  power  and  beauty;  and  its  viewf 
especially  from  the  vantage-ground  on  which  tb 
temple  stands,  are  such,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  "  e« 
only  be  tasted  with  rapture  by  that  eye  throng 
which  the  majesty  of  Nature  communicates  itself  a 
silent  eloquence  to  the  imagination.*'  The  anoesK 
of  the  Earl  of  Annesley  was  created  Banm  M» 
nesley  of  Castle- Wellan,  on  Sept  20,  I75a  Afa 
of  the  town,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  729;  in  IHl. 
806.  Houses  144.  Families  emplovcd  ehicdyin 
agriculture  26 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  II7«UI 
other  pursuits,  11.  Families  dependent  chiefly M 
property  and  professions,  8  ;  on  the  directii^oC 
labour,  120;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  28. 
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CASTLE-WIDENHAM.  See  Castletowm- 
RocnE. 

CASTROPETRE.  or  Monasterows,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Coolestown, 
and  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  post-town 
of  Ei>ENDERRY»  and  also  the  village  of  Conaburt: 
see  these  articles.  Length,  westward,  64  miles; 
breadth,  from  J  to  4^;  area,  15,762  acres,  I  rood,  14 
perches, — of  which  800  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches 
constitute  a  detached  morassy  district,  lying  1^ 
mile  to  the  west.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,404;  in  1841, 
4,321.  Hou<ses  G78.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  ia31,  -2,978;  in  1841,  2,321.  Houses  389. 
The  surface,  though  lying  on  the  border  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  and  though  aggregately  low  and 
flat,  and  extensively  interspersed  with  morass,  is 
diversitied  with  swells  and  hills  of  diluvium,  and 
prevailingly  consists  of  such  good  land  as  yield 
an  average  rental  throughout  the  parish  of  about 
.*iOs.  per  plantation  acre.  Some  excellent  practice  in 
the  alternate  system  of  husbandry  has  been  intro- 
dured  near  the  north-west  boundary,  and  will  pro- 
bably exert  a  benign  influence  {&r  bevond  the  limits 
of  the  parish.  The  gravelly  hill  on  which  the  church 
standi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edenderry,  has  an  alti- 
tu(ie  above  sea-level  of  318  feet,  and  commands  a 
very  extensive  view  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  of  the 
flat  country  along  its  border.  The  east  side  of  the 
parish  is  drained  northward  by  the  Boyne,  and  the 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  by  the 
road  from  Kilcock  to  Philipstown.  The  mansions 
and  villas  are  Monasteroris,  Millmount,  Ballycolgan, 
Rathgreedan,  Ballinla,  Lumville,  Clarkville,  Bally- 
uioran,  Leitrim,  Rathvilla,  and  Killeen.  A  monastery 
for  Franciscans  was  founded,  iu  1325,  at  Totmoy  or 
Tlietmoy,  by  Sir  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of 
Louth;  and  was  called,  from  the  Erse  form  of  his 
na:iie,  Mona^terferois,  **  the  Monastery  of  MacFeo- 
ris."  The  edifice  was  a  place  of  considerable  military 
strength  ;  it  held  out  during  sotne  time,  in  1521, 
against  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  then  Lord-lieutenant, 
but  was  eventually  captured  by  him,  and  kept  in  the 
po-se>sion  of  the  Crown ;  and,  at  the  period  of  the 
general  suppression,  it  was  given  to  Nicholas  Her- 
bert. A  modern  mansion  at  the  place,  as  well  as 
(xra'^ioiially  the  parish  itself,  perpetuates  the  name 

of  Mona>teroris This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial 
tiihe  composition,  and  gross  income,  £138  10s.  IJd; 
nett,  jt"K3  4s.  8^d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  vicarial,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend 
of  (^a«itropetre.  The  rector  or  prebendarv  is  a  sijje- 
ciirint  in  this  parish,  and  is  Archdeacon  of  Clojifert. 
The  cliurch  wa*i  built  in  1778,  at  the  cost  of  £808 
Is.  l)J.  ;  of  which  £:H'>9  4s.  7id.  was  gifted  by  the 
late  Hoard  of  Fir-^t  Fruits,  and  £498  17s.  \\d.  was 
raised  by  parochial  a-isessmcnt.  Sittings  4(X);  at- 
toridance  .'J.XK  The  Wesleyan  meeting-house  ha.««  an 
attriu'.ance  of  50;  and  the  Quakers',  of  40.  The 
Koin.di  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance,  at  two 
^crvict-i,  ot  4(J<)  and  1,"J(K);  antl,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tlioii<-  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels 
ot  Kliodc  and  Crohan.  In  IK'U,  the  parishioners 
con>i-tt'(l  of  711^  Churchmen,  (\5  Protestant  dissent- 
er >  not  l*r.'-l)ytcrian>,  and  3,758  Roman  Catholics; 
arxl  7  (!ai!y  -rhooU — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
jt'i.'i  a-yrar  from  sub>cription,  and  another  with  £5 
from  \.n(\\  Down-'hiie  and  £3  from  other  subscribers 
-  had  on  tlicir  lK)oks  l.'JH  boys  and  108  girls.  In 
Ih-lO.  a  National  xhool  in  Edenderry  was  salaried 
with  £'20  tor  the  male  and  £20  for  the  female  de- 
partment, and  had  on  its  books  100  boys  and  220 
giiU. 

C.VT,  an  i-let,  a  little  south-south-west  of  Crow- 


Head,  and  south-east  of  Dorsey  Island,  barony  of 
Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CATHERINE  (St.).     See  Dobun. 

CATHERLOUGH.     See  Cablow. 

CAULFIELD.     See  Castlb-Caulpield. 

CAUSEWAY,  a  mountain-rivulet  of  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  runs  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
barony  of  Moume,  has  a  course  of  about  4^  miles, 
and  falls  into  Carlingford  bay,  a  little  east  of  Bally- 
edmond. 

CAUSEWAY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killury, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Ltstowel  to  Ballvheigiie,  6|- 
miles  north  by  east  of  Ardfert,  and  6  miles  west  ot 
Listowel.  Area,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  527. 
Houses  79. 

CAUSEWAY  (G1AXT8').   Sec  Giakts*  Cacbs- 


CAVAX, 

An  inland  county,  the  most  southerly  of  Ulster,  and 
forming,  to  a  great  extent,  a  southern  projection  of 
that  province.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lei- 
trim, Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan;  on  the  north-east, 
by  Monaghan ;  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  Meath ; 
on  the  south,  by  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford; 
and  on  the  west,  by  Longford  and  Leitrim.  Its 
boundary-line  so  capriciously  overleaps  stream  and 
deflects  from  watershed,  so  curvingly  intersects 
mountain,  plain,  and  morass,  and  so  limitedly,  even 
in  the  aggregate,  follows  the  course  of  streams  or 
other  natural  demarcation,  that  it  m^  be  pronounced 
characteristically  and  anuoyingly  artificial.  Its  out- 
line, too,  is  exceedingly  irregular;  ^et  may,  with 
considerable  help  from  the  imagination,  be  viewed 
as  a  curved  oval,  sending  off  a  small  north-westerly 
projection.  The  county  extends  from  north-west  to 
south-east  across  the  interior  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  kingdom;  and  reaches  from  within  21  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Donegal  bay  to  within  18]^ 
miles  of  the  Irish  sea  at  the  bay  of  Dundalk.  It« 
greatest  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  40 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
is  22^  miles ;  and  its  area  comprises  375,473  acres  of 
arable  land,  71.918  of  uncultivated  land,  7,325  of 
plantations,  502  of  towns,  and  22,142  of  water, — 
in  all.  477,360  acres. 

Surface.']  —  All  the  north-westerly  projection, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  84  square  miles,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballyconncl  to 
the  extreme  west,  is  a  congeries  of  uplands,  part  of 
the  expanded  mass  which  forms  the  country  between 
the  basins  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Allen, 
and  prevailingly  rugged,  bleak,  wild,  and  loTty.  The 
Lurgan-kyle  mountains  terminate  the  Cavan  portion 
of  the  congeries  on  the  north-west;  and  Slieve-Rua- 
sel,  whose  summit  is  the  loftiest,  nearly  terminates 
it  on  the  south-east.  Several  hills,  in  smgle  masses, 
in  small  systems,  or  in  moderately  prolonged  ridges, 
occur  south  of  Ballyconnell,  along  the  eastern  bor- 
der, and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior ;  but  the?  are 
little  more  than  BJiflUcient  to  combine  with  hillocks 
and  every  species  of  inequalities,  to  give  a  generally 
undulated  or  partially  broken  appearance  to  a  pre- 
vailing expanse  of  cold  champaign  country,  often 
bleak  in  aspect,  and  freely  interspersed  with  bog  and 
naked  waste  or  pasture.  The  characteristic  of  the 
north-westerly  projection  is  that  of  dreary  highlands; 
and  of  vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
county,  is  that  of  a  tamely  diversitied  plain,  patched 
over  with  morass  and  chaos. 

Waiers.'] — Loughs  Cane  and  Nitty,  or  Upper  and 
Lower  Loughs  Macnean,  over  the  minor  portion  of 
their  extent,  touch  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
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north-western  projection ;  but  tlie  former  toochet 
also  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  both  are,  in  a  chief 
degree,  lakes  of  Fermanagh.  The  Cloddagh  rivulet 
runs  across  the  neck  or  isthmus  of  the  north-western 
projection  ;  it  consists  of  two  considerable  head- 
streams,  one  of  which  forms  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
loughlcts  immediately  south-west  of  Slieve-Russell ; 
and  it  unites  these  streams  at  Swanlinbar,  and  soon 
after  parses  into  Fermanagh,  on  its  way  to  the  west 
side  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  The  Woodford  river, 
the  draining  stream  of  the  south-eastern  district  of 
the  county  of  Lei  trim,  forms  the  pleasant  lakes  of 
Woodford  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  and 
traverses  the  latter  county  lOj  miles  north-eastward, 
past  Ballyconncl,  to  the  Erne,  a  little  above  Lough 
Erne.  Lough  Gawnagh,  3  miles  in  length,  extends 
along  the  southern  boundary,  but  sends  an  arm, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  body,  into  the 
county  of  Longford.  The  river  Upper  Erne,  issuing 
from  this  lake,  runs  20  miles  nearly  due  north,  right 
acro^ts  the  county,  past  Belturbet,  to  the  head  of 
Upper  Lough  Erne.  This  river,  at  about  the  middle 
of  its  career  in  the  county,  expands  into  Lough 
Oughter;  and,  at  various  points  of  its  progress,  is 
flanked,  at  near  distances,  by  pools  and  small  lakes. 
Upper  Lough  Erne  touches  the  county  over  only 
about  1^  mile  immediately  west  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Upper  Erne.  Lough  Shillin,  4^  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  2  in  breadth,  extends  along  the 
southern  boundary  to  within  5}  miles  of  the  nearest 
part  of  Lough  Gawnagh ;  but  it  receives  the  drainage 
of  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  county  through  two 
or  three  rills,  and  it  sends  off  its  own  superfluent 
waters  along  Westmeath  and  Longford,  by  the  river 
Inny  to  the  Shannon.  Two  head-streams  of  the  river 
Black  water,  each  about  1 1  miles  in  length  of  run, 
rise  within  less  than  3  miles  of  each  other,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shircock ;  one  of 
them,  the  Virginia  Water,  expands  in  its  upper  part 
into  3  or  4  small  lakes;  both  run  southward  and 
south-south -eastward  to  Lough  Raroor;  and,  after 
traversing  that  isleted  lake  of  about  3  miles  in  length, 
they  re-appear  in  the  single  stream  of  the  Black- 
water,  which  almost  immediately  passes  into  Meath, 
and  eventually  falls  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  A 
head-stream  of  the  South  Lagan  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bailieborough,  and  runs  6^  miles  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  there  to  commence  for  a  while  the  division 
of  Monaghan  from  Meath,  and  afterwards  to  traverse 
Louth,  and  fall  into  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Dundalk  bay.  The  Annalee  and  the  Coote- 
hill  rivulets  come  in  from  Monaghan,  at  points  re- 
spectively 3J  and  7i  miles  north  of  Shircock ;  they 
both,  but  especially  the  latter,  form  small  yet  pro- 
longed lacustrine  expansions ;  they  unite  at  a  point 
3|^  miles  west  of  Cootehill ;  and  their  united  stream 
thence  runs  westward  to  the  Erne,  at  a  point  7  miles 
above  the  inosculation  with  Upper  Lough  Erne. 
Seven  or  eight  lakes,  which  might  be  noticeable  in 
minute  topography,  occur  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  named;  but  all  additional  streams  are  both 
mere  affluents  and  inconsiderable  rills. 

Climate.'] — A  glance  at  the  various  directions  of  the 
county's  drainage — toward  the  Irish  sea  in  the  east, 
toward  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  north,  and  toward  the 
Atlantic  in  the  south-west — will  show  that  the  sur- 
face has  every  variety  of  exposure,  and  that,  though 
generally  low  in  reference  to  objects  within  itself, 
it  lies  high  in  relation  to  sea-level,  and  actually  forms 
a  kind  of  depressed  tableau  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom.  A  glance,  also,  at 
the  position  of  its  highland  district  in  relation  to  the 
sea-board  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  connection  of 
that  district  with  a  region  of  lofty  uplands  which 


extends  almost  to  the  margin  of  ilie  Atlantie  at 
Sligo  and  Donegal  bays,  will  show  thai  drendiliw 
rains  prevail  from  the  west,  but  rapidly  diminish 
as  the  country  subsides  into  lowland.  The  climate 
of  the  mountainous  district  is,  in  consequence, 
rainy,  boisterous,  and  very  severe ;  that  of  toe  dis- 
trict immediately  adjacent  is  also  wet,  but  some- 
what touched  with  mildness ;  and  that  of  the  re- 
mainingr  districts,  neither  so  dry  nor  so  genial  as  in 
the  major  part  of  Ireland,  yet  decidedly,  and  even 
distinguished! y,  salubrious. 

Minerals.'] — Granite  occupies  a  space  of  about  6 
or  6  square  miles  immediately  north-west  of  Bally- 
nenagh.  Clayslate,  greywacke,  greywacke  slate, 
and  other  modifications  of  hard  schistose  rock  of 
the  Wemerian  primitive  and  transition  classes,  oc- 
cupy by  iu  the  greater  part  of  the  county,-yin- 
cluding,  except  a  mere  nodule  of  other  formation, 
east  of  the  meridian  of  the  town  of  Cavan,  all  east 
of  the  small  field  of  granite,  all  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Arvagh  and  Ballynenagh,  and  all  northward 
between  Arvagh  and  Killeshandra ;  but  these  rocks 
are  supposed  to  be  very  generally  incumbent,  at  no 
great  depth,  upon  granite,— or,  at  all  events,  exhibit 
a  distorted,  tilted,  and  broken  appearance,  which  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  that  the  granite  of  the 
small  district  north-westof  Ballynenagh  is  continued, 
not  far  from  the  surface,  to  a  communication  acrou 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  with  the  great 
granitic  district  around  Newry.  A  formation  of 
millstone  grit,  white  sandstone,  shale,  and  thin 
strata  of  limestone  and  coal,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  north-western  projection  of  the  countv, 
from  the  extreme  west  to  a  line  12  miles  eastward ; 
and  it  also  occupies  a  space  of  9  or  10  square  miles 
on  the  northern  border  between  Swanlinbar  and 
BallyconneL  Mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone, 
with  its  accompanying  strata,  occupies  about  11 
square  miles  in  the  extreme  north-west,  or  inward 
from  the  shores  of  the  Loughs  Macnean,  —  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  eastward  from  the  quarts- 
rock  district  to  the  meridian  of  Cavan.  or  a  district 
of  about  240  statute  square  miles, — and  a  belt  of 
about  9  statute  miles  in  length,  and  probably  about 
1  mile  in  mean  breadth,  on  the  southern  border 
around  and  near  Lough  Swillin.  An  isolated  nodule 
or  nest,  of  the  coal  formation,  occurs  on  the  extreme 
western  boundary,  and  there  constitutes  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Lough  Allen  coalfield ;  and  another 
tiny  pat<:h  of  the  coal  formation,  a  minute  wing  of 
the  small  carboniferous  field  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Meath,  occurs  on  the  eastern  border, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kingscourt.  A  vein  of  good  blind 
coal  is  believed  to  exist  at  Ballyjamesduff ;  and  a 
vein  of  strong  excellent  blind  coal  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shircock.  Coal  is  worked  on  the 
extreme  western  boundary ;  iron  is  mined  among  the 
uplands  in  the  vicinity  of  Swanlinbar ;  lead  and  cop- 
per occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cootehill ;  lead 
and  silver  ores  have  been  discovered  near  Bally* 
connel ;  and  ochres  and  coarse  manganese  are  com- 
paratively abundant,  and  somewhat  extensively  di& 
fused.  The  limestone  of  the  count]r  appears  to  be 
but  limitedly  available  for  economical  purpoaeiL 
Excellent  marl,  potter's  clay,  brick  clay,  and  fuller's 
earth,  are  plentiful.  Mineral  springs,  particularly 
around  Swanlinbar  and  Kingscourt,  are  numeRHM. 
A  pool,  on  the  eastern  border,  fed  bv  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  and  called 
bv  the  Irish  Lough-an-Leighah,  has  a  remarkable 
character.  This  pool  measures  about  half  a  iqnvf 
rood  in  area,  has  no  outlet,  never  freezes,  prMervet 
an  uniform  level,  is  pure  and  clear  through  about  «x 
feet  from  the  surface,  becomes  muddy  and  increas- 
ingly thick  as  its  depth  increases,  and  teimlnBlet  at 
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the  bottom,  or  when  about  30  feet  deep,  in  a  muddy 
substance  of  the  consistence  of  tar.  Its  curious  de- 
posit is  held  in  considerable  repute  by  the  surround- 
ing population  for  its  medicinal  properties,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  used  with  beneficial  effect,  as 
poulticing  for  scorbutic  disorders. 

Agriculture.']— The  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lou>:htee — which  include  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Enie,  the  Woodford,  and  the  Annalee, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  central  third  of  the  valley  of 
the  Erne,  and  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
than  other  districts  of  town  and  village  stir,  of  tra- 
velling and  carriage  communication,  of  facilities  of 
information,  and  of  the  other  stimulating  influences 
whirh  usually  educe  improvement — ^may  be  fairly 
selected  as  furnishing  at  least  an  average  specimen 
of  the  agricultural  condition  and  practices  of  the 
county.  Yet  a  well -accredited  report  on  these 
baronies,  which  was  published  in  1836,  and  now  lie« 
before  us,  depicts  their  agriculture  in  such  dismal 
colours  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  expected 
to  believe  its  accuracy  only  when  assured  that  it  is 
tlie  result  of  careful  and  official  investigation  upon 
the  spot.  "  Agriculture,"  says  this  document,  "  is 
in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable  ;  no  draining 
or  improvement  is  going  on;  in  confirmation  of 
which.  Major  Bayley,  a  magistrate,  and  a  gentleman 
of  experience,  stated  publicly  that  'agriculture  was 
in  the  most  degraded  state  possible  ;  nowhere  in  the 
world  could  it  be  worse.'  Most  of  the  landlords 
are  absentees  ;  and  no  example  or  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  tenants.  The  consequence  is,  they  and 
the  land  are  impoverished.  The  mills  are  idle,  be- 
cause the  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their  own  com 
immediately,  in  place  of  making  it  into  meal  as 
formerly.  The  small  farmers  eat  little  but  potatoes, 
being  unable  to  get  flesh  meat  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  that  such  as  would  be  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  food  in  the  English  mar- 
kets. They  are  no  better  off  than  the  labourers, 
and  these  are  only  employed  half  their  time,  at  74d. 
to  9cl.  and  lOd.  per  day,  according  to  the  season, 
without  diet.  Major  Bayley  say«,  *  If  they  could 
get  regular  work  at  8d.  in  winter  and  lOd.  m  sum- 
mer, they  would  consider  it  quite  munificent.'  The 
farms  average  from  6  to  8  Irish  acres,  and  are  let  by 
proposal ;  the  rent  of  the  lowlands,  £2  to  £2  lOs. ; 
the  middle  lands,  £1  5s.  to  £2;  and  the  moun- 
tains, suitable  only  for  pasture,  I6s.  to  £1.  The 
cess  varies  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  and  is  extremely 
unequally  laid  on  :  the  agent's  fees  are  also,  in  some 
cases,  heavy.  The  rotation  is, — first,  potatoes  from 
ley  :  second,  potatoes  repeated,  with  some  manure; 
third,  wheat,  flax,  barley,  or  oats;  fourth,  fifth,  and 
si.\th,  otits;  seventh,  potatoes,  manured;  and  soon 
nfTHin  a«<  far  as  they  can.  Not  much  wheat  is  gprown, 
and  is  of  inferior  quality.  If  they  have  a  field  in  ley, 
likely  to  yield  a  better  crop,  on  which  they  can  ex- 
erei>e  this  scourge  system,  they  leave  the  land  they 
liave  deprived  of  its  productive  powers,  to  come 
round  by  time,  for  a  repetition  of  their  former  opera- 
tions. Very  little  clover  is  grown,  no  rape  nor 
tnrnip<:;  and  no  stallfeeding  in  summer.  Their 
miserable  pastures  are  full  of  weeds  in  place  oi 
Kra<s,  and  there  arc  no  clauses  in  leases  as  regards 
proper  agriculture.  The  farmers  do  as  they  like  m 
rroppmg  their  grounds;  but  'the  landlords  mast 
and  will  have  their  rents,'  and  this  appears  t*  be 
nil  they  rare  about;  they  don't  even  make  any 
;i]|o\vniire  however  bad  the  crop  or  season  maybe. 
Notwithstanding  this  severity,  such  is  the  oonpeti- 
tion  for  land,  that  many  applicants  are  always  ready 
to  buy  the  tenants'  right,  and  give  the  last  sixpence 
for  it  u hen  a  farm  is  at  liberty,  though  let  at  more 
than  it^  worth.     The  great  dearth  of  lahoui  uidiioei 


them  to  do  this,  as  they  are  compelled  to  have  some 
land  to  protect  them  from  absolute  starvation.  The 
produce  of  fair  arable  land  is, — of  wheat,  79  barrels 
of  20  stones ;  oats  8  to  10  barrels ;  potatoes,  40 
barrels  of  48  stones  :  the  prices  about  the  same  as 
in  Fermanagh.  The  land  is  mostly  cultivated 
with  the  spade ;  a  man  with  16  acres  did  not 
plough  any  of  it,  having  10  or  12  acres  in  crop. 
The  plough,  when  used,  is  frequently  a  rude  in- 
strument made  by  the  fiirmer  himself.  Burning 
the  land  is  partially  practised,  but  is  discouraged. 
•  •  •  •  The  cattle  generally  kept  by  farmers 
are  of  the  Irish  breed,  which  they  think  best  adapted 
to  the  country.  About  Kilmore,  a  number  of  De- 
vons  are  seen  in  the  bishop's  grounds,  which  have 
also  been  introduced  a  little  into  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  few  of  the  Lanarkshire  Long-boms  may  be 
seen.  Very  few  sheep  are  kept ;  the  farmers  say 
their  land  is  too  wet  for  them,  and  their  fences  are 
bad ;  but  they  would  be  very  profitable  in  many 
places  in  the  barony  where  not  kept  at  all.  The 
neglected  state  of  these  baronies  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, having  such  ample  natural  means  by  fall  for 
drainage,  stone-lime,  marl,  and  bog ;  and  a  soil,  if 
drained,  capable  of  bearing  good  wheat,  barley,  clo- 
ver, turnips,  and  other  green  crops."  This  gloomy 
and  revolting  description  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  every  part  of  the  county,  or  even  to  every  part  of 
the  baronies  of  Loughtee ;  nor  must  it  be  under- 
stood as  asserting  that  no  landlords  encourage  agri- 
culture, or  that  the  few  who  form  honourable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  have  made  spiritless  or 
unimportant  exertions ;  vet,  with  all  its  sableness  of 
colouring,  it  altogether  fails  to  exhibit  the  barbarous 
and  appalling  condition  of  the  upland  and  mere  se- 
questered districts  of  the  county, — regions  where 
scarcely  a  crop  is  attempted  except  potatoes  and  a 
kind  of  black  oats, — where  no  better  an  instrument 
of  tillage  is  generally  in  use  than  a  narrow-bladed 
spade,  called  a  slog, — where  the  almost  total  absence 
oif  roads  compels  the  prevailing  use  of  the  slide  car, 
— and  where  the  miserable  tenantry  exist  in  penary, 
degradation,  abasement,  and  ignorance,  probably 
quite  as  ^at  as  the  serfs  of  many  a  district  in  the 
worst  regions  of  fevdaliied  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  Yet  many  patches,  and  even  belts,  and  ex- 
panses of  the  county  disalay  a  vigour  of  soil,  a  luxiu 
nance  of  produce,  a  pronision  of  artificial  embellish* 
ment,  ano  even  results  of  nascent  and  enterprising 
georgica!  improvement,  which  might  almost  cheat  a 
stranger  into  the  opinion  that  the  whole  county  is 
prosperous.  The  grounds  of  Lord  Famham,  near 
KJlleshandra  and  Cavan,  those  of  Mr.  Coote  around 
the  lakes  and  along  the  stream  of  the  Cootehill 
rivulet,  and  various  lands  near  Railieborough, 
around  Virginia,  and  in  other  localities,  must  very 
markedly  be  excepted  from  the  denunciation  which 
sound  principles  of  economy  fulminate  against  the 
great  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  county ;  and  bad» 
even  to  barbarousness,  though  many  of  the  prevail- 
iag  practices  be,  they  are  those  of  a  people  who  must 
be  aggregately  pronounced  industrious  and  improv- 
ing, and  who  may  almost  certainly  be  expected  to 
rise  soon  from  their  sloth,  and  learn  with  eagerness 
the  lessons  of  amelioration  which  are  so  abundantly 
taeght  them  by  the  example  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-aubjects. 

Live  Stoek.y^ln  1841,  the  total  of  live  stock  on 
hrm  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  consisted  of 
309  horses  and  mules,  437  asses,  1,869  cattle,  277 
sheep,  7.^04  pigs,  and  53,182  poultry ;  on  farms  of 
from  I  acre  to  5  acres,  890  horses  and  mules,  2,032 
asses,  9,175  cattle,  873  sheep,  10,373  ptgt,  and 
61,164  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres, 
4,648  hones  and  mules,  2,919  asses,  24,725  catUe» 
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3,3o5  Rhecp,  21.34^^  pigs,  and  108,6G0  poultry ;  on 
farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,050  horsses  and  mules, 
264  asses,  8,401  cattle,  2,132  sheep,  5,143  pi^s,  and 
28,535  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upM'ards  of  30  acres, 
1,417  horses  and  mules,  80  asses,  G,363  cattle,  5,806 
sheep,  1,760  pigs,  and  11,385  poultry.  The  totals 
of  these  classes,  together  with  their  respective  value, 
were  9,374  horses  and  males,  £74,992  ;  5,732  asses, 
£5,732;  50,533  cattle,  £328,464;  12,443  sheep, 
£13,687;  40,123  pigs,  £57,654;  and  262,926  poul- 
try, £6,573.  Grand  total  of  value,  £487,102.  But 
these  statistics  are  exclusive  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
civic  districts  of  the  county ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  value  of  each  class,  consisted  of  253  horses  and 
mules,  £2,024,-28  asses,  £28,-365  cattle,  £2,373, 
—34  sheep,  £37^—725  pigs,  £906,-1,428  poultry, 
£36.  Grand  total  of  value  in  the  civic  districtis, 
£5»404.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  entire  county, 
from  I  acre  to  5  acres,  was  10,878;  from  5  to  15 
acres,  12,2;M  ;  from  15  to  30  acres,  1,959;  and  up- 
wards of  30  acres,  669 ; — and  of  these,  71  of  the  first 
class,  23  of  the  second,  I  of  the  third,  and  1  of  the 
fourth,  were  in  the  civic  districts. 

Woods.  ] — In  1841 ,  the  plantations  within  the  county 
consisted  of  283  acres  of  oak,  116  of  ash,  28  of  elm, 
73  of  beech,  649  of  fir,  5,678  of  mixed  plantations, 
and  498  of  orchards ;  and  of  these  there  were  planted, 
previous  to  1791,  140  acres  of  oak,  46  of  ash,  18  of 
elm,  48  of  beech,  88  of  fir,  2,593  of  mixed  planta- 
tion, and  108  of  orchards.  The  total  of  plantations 
was  7.325  acres ;  and  the  number  of  detached  trees 
was  «326,988,  equivalent  to  2,044  acres, — making  the 
grand  total  of  woods  9^369  acres. 

Tirade.'] — The  weaving  and  bleaching  of  linen  is 
the  only  manufacture  of  considerable  value.  The 
bleaching  establishments,  in  1802,  were  of  such  ag- 
gregate extent  as  to  be  capable  of  employing  a  capital 
of  £45,500,  and  bleaching  at  a  time  91,000  webs. 
The  linen  trade  has  experienced  prolonged  and  com- 
paratively great  declension  ;  but  may  be  expected  to 
share  the  renewed  prosperity  which  has  alighted  on 
the  trade  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 
Other  manufactures  and  all  the  commerce  of  the 
county  niay,  with  slight  exceptions,  be  summed  up 
in  the  pitiful  list  on  whieh  a  topographist  requires  to 
ring  changes  ad  nauseam  in  noticing  the  vast  majority 
of  the  i  nland  towns  of  Ireland, — breweries,  distilleries, 
and  exchange  of  farm  and  dairy  produce  for  scanty 
supplies  of  British  manufactures  and  colonial  goods. 

Fairs.'] — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following: — Arvagh,  Jan.  31,  March  2^, 
April  17,  May  1,  June  8,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  25,  Nov.  1, 
and  Dec.  18;  Ballinagh,  Jan.  I,  April  16,  June  3, 
Aug.  5,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  21 ;  Bawn,  1st  Monday  of 
every  month ;  Butler's-Bridge,  2d  Monday  of  every 
month  ;  Cavan,  Feb.  1,  April  20,  May  14,  June  30, 
Aug.  14,  Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  12;  Killeshandra,  Jan. 
28,  March  28,  May  9,  June  22,  July  15,  Aug.  19, 
Sept.  28,  and  Nov.  8 ;  Kilnaleak,  Feb.  2,  March  25, 
May  13,  June  I],  Aug.  10,  Sept.  11,  Nov.  1,  and 
Dec.  17;  Kilsub,  1st  Monday  of  every  month; 
Kingscourt,  April  17,  May  23,  June  18,  Aug.  1, 
Sept.  19,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  4  and  20;  MuUogh,  Jan. 
31,  March  27,  Mav  29,  July  31,  Sept.  25,  Nov.  27, 
and  Dec.  3;  Redhill,  Jan.  1,  March  19,  May  24, 
July  24,  and  Oct.  24 ;  Stradone,  Feb.  7,  March  28, 
May  10,  June  24,  Aug.  16,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  10,  and 
Dec.  18;  Swanlinbar,  Feb.  2,  March  30,  May  18, 
June  29.  July  27,  Aug.  18,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  13,  Nov. 
27,  and  Dec.  21 ;  and  Virginia,  Jan.  24,  March  6, 
AprU  18,  May  II,  July  9,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  23,  Nov. 
21,  and  Dec.  20. 

Communications.]  —  The  great  lines  of  road  tra- 
velled by  public  coaches,  and  roads  which  lead  to 
geiiUemen's  demesnes^  are  in  good  condition;  but 


the  greater  part  of  the  crofls-roads  are  ill-pUnned, 
and  so  miserably  kept  as  to  be,  in  some  plaoei  or 
seasons,  nearly  impracticable.  The  county  tufTeyor 
is  officially  stated,  in  a  report  of  1842,  to  have  in- 
spected the  formation  of  78  miles  of  new  road  since 
his  appointment,  and  to  have  3,000  miles  of  road 
under  his  charge.  In  1841,  a  new  road  was  formed 
from  Ballyconnel  toward  Enniskillen  and  Sligo ;  and 
the  roads  from  Cavan  to  Cootehill,  from  Ballybane  to 
Newbliss,  and  from  Arvagh  toward  Longford,  were 
altered.  The  principal  lines  of  road  through  the 
county  are  4  in  number,  and  all  traverse  it  in  divec- 
tions  between  north  by  west  and  north-west  by 
north  :  one  enters  from  the  south-east  extFcmity, 
and  passes  through  Kingscourt,  Shircock,  and  Coote.. 
hill,  toward  Clones ;  the  second  enters  5^  miles  west 
of  the  former,  passes  through  Bailieboroii^,  and 
joins  the  former  a  little  south  of  Cootehill;  the 
third  enters  a  little  east  of  Lough  Ramor,  passes 
through  Virginia,  Ballyjamesduff,  and  Cavan,  sends 
off  branches  to  Belturbet  and  toward  Clones,  and 
departs  in  the  direction  of  Enniskillen;  and  the 
fourth  enters  between  Loughs  Ramor  and  Sheelan, 
passes  through  Ballynenagh,  Killeshandra,  and  Swan- 
linbar, and  departs  to  ramify  itself  toward  Ennis- 
killen and  Sligo.  The  only  navigation  enjoved  by 
the  county  is  down  the  Erne  from  Belturbet  to 
Lough  Erne,  and  thence,  throi^h  the  Ulster  canal» 
to  the  ramified  water  communications  of  the  north- 
east of  the  kingdom.  The  Dublin  and  Enniskillen 
line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  C^mmissiooers, 
traverses  the  county  in  considerable  nearness  to  the 
track  of  the  Enniskillen  mail-road, — touching  Vir- 
giiiia,  passing  near  Ballyjamesduff,  and  touching  the 
town  of  Cavan. 

Divisions  and  Tofvns.] — The  county  is  divided 
into  the  baromes  of  Tullaghagh,  in  the  north-west ; 
Lower  Loughtee,  in  the  north ;  Tullaghgarvey^  in 
the  north-east ;  Clonkee,  in  the  east ;  Castleraghan, 
in  the  south-east ;  Clonmahon,  in  the  south ;  TuU 
laghonoho,  in  the  west;  and  Upper  Loughtee,  in 
the  centre.  The  only  changes  made  upon  the  baro- 
nies by  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  were  the  trans- 
ference of  4  townlands  in  Drumteely  parish  from 
Tullaghagh  to  co.  Leitrim,  and  the  transference  of  9 
townlands  of  Urney  parish  from  Upper  Loughtee  to 
Lower  Loughtee.  The  number  of  parishes  in  Cas- 
tleraghan,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1831,  is  4  part, 
and  4  whole ;  in  Clonkee,  3  part,  and  2  whole ;  in 
Clonmahon,  is  4  part,  and  3  whole;  in  Lower  Lough- 
tee, 2  part,  and  1  whole  ;  in  Upper  Loughtee,  5  part« 
and  4  w^hole;  in  Tullaghagh,  3  part,  and  2  whole; 
in  Tullaghgarvey,  3  part,  and  3  whole ;  and  in  TiiU 
laghonoho,  2  whole.  The  chief  towns  and  villages, 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are, — in 
Castleraghan,  Ballyjamesduff,  863,  Kilnaleck,  347, 
Virginia,  930,  and  Mullogh,  108; — in  Clonkee, 
Bailieborough,  1,085,  Kingscourt,  1,618,  and  Shir- 
cock,  348;— in  Clonmahon,  Ballynenagh,  702,  and 
Mount-Nugent,  171  ; — in  Lower  Loughtee,  Beltur- 
bet, 2,026;— in  Upper  Loughtee,  Ballyhaise.  761, 
Butler's-Bridge,  211,  Stradone,  250,  and  Cavaa, 
2,931 ;— in  Tullaghagh,  Swanlinbar,  398^  Ballyna- 
gauran,  89,  Kilsub,  60,  and  Ballyconnel,  453t..4n 
Tullaghgarvey,  Clementstown,  182,  BaUinacaray, 
150,  and  Cootehill,  2,239 ;— and  in  TullaghoDoboii 
Killeshandra,  1,137,  Arvagh,  422,  and  Scrabby,  Itt. 
Excepting  two  small  sections  on  the  south  ana  cast, 
the  whole  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and 
constitutes  very  nearly  all  its  extent. 

Statistics  J— The  total  number  of  peraona  cwi- 
mitted  as  offenders,  in  1841,  was  653.  The  number 
of  this  total  acquitted  was  398 ;  and  of  thew,  207 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  against  79  no  hill  ma 
found,  and  22  were  not  prosecuted*    Of  the  256 
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uho  were  convieted,  1  was  sentenced  lo  transporta- 
tion for  life,  9  for  14  years,  and  17  for  7  years;  3  to 
imprisonment  for  between  1  and  2  years,  17  between 
6  and  12  months,  and  152  for  6  months  and  under; 
and  56  were  simply  fined; — 94  were  guilty  of 
otiences  against  the  person,  9  of  offences  a^^nst 
property  committed  with  violence,  93  of  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence,  1  of 
malicious  offence  against  property,  none  of  offences 
agai^^t  the  currency,  and  58  of  offences  not  included 
in  these  five  cfrtegories.  Of  the  total  committed, 
5()2  were  males,  and  151  were  females ;  36  males 
hikI  9  females  were  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  17 
males  and  7  females  from  16  to  21  ;  68  males  and  24 
females  from  21  to  30 ;  26  males  and  18  females 
from  30  to  40;  17  males  and  9  females  from  40  to 
50;  and  5  males  and  4  females  from  50  to  60;  1 
male  and  2  females  upwards  of  60 ;  and  the  age  of 
the  rest  could  not  be  ascertained  ; — 56  males  and  8 
females  could  read  and  write ;  31  males  and  7  fe- 
males could  read  but  not  write ;  56  males  and  47 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  rest  could  not  be  ascertained. 
— The  annual  valuation  of  the  county,  under  the 
Poor-law  acts,  in  1841,  was  £248,115  8««.  9d.  ;  the 
total  per  centage  on  it  £11  lis.  4d. ;  and  the  sums 
levied,  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, respectively  £14,825  6s.  6d., and  £13,878  58. 2d. 
The  e«»timated  rental  to  proprietors  is  £101,890;  and 
the  e>timate(l  value  of  landed  produce,  £1,204,000. — 
In  (Jetoher,  1841,  only  one  stipendiary  magistrate 
acted  within  the  county,  and  was  stationed  at  Virginia. 
On  1st  January,  1842,  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county  consisted  of  I  first-rate  county  inspector, — 2 
first-rate,  2  second-rate,  and  4  third-rate  sub-inspec- 
tors,— 1  first-rate  and  8  second-rate  head-constablcs, 
— 29  constables, — and  132  first-rate  and  18  second- 
rate  sul)-constahles Medical  statistics  will  be  given 

in  the  notitvs  of  the  Poor-law  unions,  and  the  statistics 
of  education  and  religion,  in  1834,  under  the  word 
KiLMoHK. — In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  was  346,  of  scholars 
17.738,  of  male  scholars  11,001,  of  female  scholars, 
6,41)2,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  245, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established  church 
4.004,  of  scholars  connected  with  Presbyterian  bodies 
872,  of  scholars  connected  with  other  bodies  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  50,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  12,648,  of  scholars 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  164  ; 
and,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  346,  of  scholars  17,897,  of  male 
scholars  11,329,  of  female  scholars  6,541,  of  scholars 
who-e  sex  was  not  specified  27,  of  scholars  connected 
with  the  Established  church  3,975,  of  scholars  con- 
necte<l  with  the  Presbyterian  bodies  966,  of  scholars 
comiected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters 
7,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  12,8<)(),  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  83. — The  county  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  constituency,  at 
the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  2,050;  and  consisted  of 
2(>1  £60  freeholders,  140  £20  freeholders,  1,506  £10 
freeholders,  19  £20  leaseholders,  115  £10  leasehold- 
ers, and  7  £10  rent-changers.  Pop.,  in  1831, 227,933; 
in  1841,  243,158.  All  the  following  sUtistics  are 
those  of  1H41.  xMales,  120,814;  females,  122,344; 
families,  42,592.  Inhabited  houses,  40,964;  unin- 
habited built  houses,  1,349  ;  houses  in  the  course  of 
erection,  70.  Families  residing  in  first  class  houses, 
4X) ;  in  second  class  houses,  7,402 ;  in  third  class 
hou-es,  20,107 :  in  fourth  class  houses,  I4,f$28.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  31,887;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  8,.'l')8;  in  other  p^rsuit«,  2,367- 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  vested  means  and  pro- 


fessionv,  780 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  12,232  ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  28,837;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 743.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  52,640 ;  to  clothing,  5,323 ;  to 
lodging,  &G.,  3,044 ;  to  health.  98 ;  to  justice,  278 ; 
to  education,  311;  to  religion,  141;  unclassified, 
2,293;  without  any  specified  occupations,  6,361. 
Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  1,645  ;  to  clothing.  29,534 ;  to  lodging,  &c., 
25;  to  health,  49;  to  education,  122;  to  religion, 
7  ;  unclassified,  5,813  ;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pations, 35,954.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  38,331 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  21,319;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  44,912.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  14,700;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  28,176;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  63,862.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending 
primary  schools,  6,492;  attending  superior  schools, 
390.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  pri- 
mary  schools,  5,373 ;  attending  superior  schools,  104. 
Per  centage  of  male  population  at  and  above  17  years 
of  age,  unmarried,  42 ;  married,  53 ;  widowed,  5, 
Per  centage  of  female  population  at  and  above  17 
years  of  age,  unmarried,  36  ;  married,  52 ;  widowed, 
12.  School  teachers,  272  males  and  95  females ; 
ushers  and  tutors,  37  males  and  10  females ;  gover- 
nesses, 17;  teachers  of  music,  2  ;  clergymen  of  the 
Established  church,  38;  Methodist  ministtcrs,  7; 
Presbyterian  ministers,  8 ;  Moravian  minister,  I ; 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  51  ;  ministers  of  religion 
whose  denominational  connection  was  not  specified, 
21 ;  scripture  readers,  6. 

Antiquitiet.'] — Raths,  tumuli,  monastic  ruins,  and 
old  towers  and  castles,  are  comparatively  numerous, 
'and  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  local  antiqui- 
ties ;  and,  though  they  may  in  some  instances  possess 
interest  for  the  plodding  and  visionary  antiquary, 
they  rarely  and  scantily  connect  themselves  so  nr 
with  either  history  or  the  arts  as  to  present  any  at- 
traction to  the  general  student  A  spot  on  the  hill 
of  Quilca,  near  Swanlinbar,  was  formerly  the  place 
of  inauguration  for  the  Macguires,  toparcfas  of  Fer- 
managh ;  and  is  still  regarded  with  serfish  and  super- 
stitious  feeling  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

History.'} — At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  ter- 
ritory which  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Cavan 
was  called  Brefflny,  Breifny,  or  Brenny,  and  was  held 
by  the  dan  O'Reilly,  who  were  tributary  to  the 
O'Rourkes.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  the  Lord-chancellor  Ca.sack  and 
Sir  Henry  Wallop,  Lords-justices  of  Ireland,  erected 
it  into  a  sheriffdom,  divided  it  into  5  baronies,  and 
assigned  these  baronies  to  different  heads  or  chiefs  of 
the  O'Reilly  sept,  with  a  reservation  of  220  beeves  as 
rent  to  the  Ci-own.  Four  of  the  O'Reillys  soon 
forfeited  their  titles  by  rebellion;  Malmurry,  the 
fifth,  was  slain,  while  fighting  for  the  Queen,  at  the 
battle  of  Black  water;  his  daughter  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  informality,  to  establish  her  right  as 
his  heiress;  and  the  whole  county,  though  it  re- 
mained 6  years  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
forfeited,  reverted  de  jure  to  the  sovereign.  In 
1610,  when  six  other  counties  in  Ulster  were  for- 
feited by  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnel,  and 
when  the  great  design  became  adopted  of  a  general 
**  plantation  "  of  Ulster,  Cavan,  wbieh  might  other- 
wise have  been  permitted  to  remain  unchdienged  in 
the  possession  of  the  O'Reillys,  was  transmuted  into 
the  seat  of  a  great  British  colony,  upwards  of  52,000 
English  acres  being  taken  from  the  natives,  and  about 
98,000  of  these  distributed  among  colonists.  Castles 
were  now  built  on  the  estates  of  all  the  heads  of  the 
colony,  the  towns  of  Belturbct,  Virginia,  and  Bally- 
connel,  and  numerous  villages  were  founded,  and 
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habits  of  civilization  and  industry  bej^n  to  be  super- 
induced upon  a  previously  dominant  barbarism.  The 
principal  British  settlers  were  Butlers,  Parsons, 
Kidgeways,  and  Lamberts,  from  England  and  the 
Pale :  and  Hamiltons,  Bailies,  and  Aughmuties,  from 
Scotland.  The  forfeitures  after  the  civil  wars  of  the 
17th  century,  amounted  to  only  3,830  acres,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  lands  of  the  Baron  of  Skine. 

CAVAN, 

A  post  and  market  town,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Cavan,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
stands  in  the  parish  of  Urney,  barony  of  Upper 
Loughtee,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster,  'it  is  situated  on  the 
muil-road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  and  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Annalee  river,  3^  miles  east  of  Lough 
Oughter,  25  south-south-east  of  Enniskillen,  25 
north-north-west  of  Virginia,  and  55  north-west  by 
north  of  Dublin. 

Environs.'^ — The  environs  of  Cavan  are  nearly  all 
undulated  with  swell,  tumulus,  and  hill,  very  various 
in  outline,  generally  verdant  in  dress,  and  decidedly 
picturesque  in  character  and  grouping.  The  de- 
mesnes of  Farnham  and  Kilmore,  the  one  noble  and 
the  other  episcopal,  and  situated  respectively  1 1  mile 
west,  and  2^  south-west  of  the  town,  abound  in  the 
beauties  of  cultivation  and  embellbhment,  and  com- 
municate an  air  of  joyousness  to  all  the  country  in 
their  vicinity.  See  Farnham  and  Kilmore.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  these  grounds,  and  of  some 
other  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  land,  all  the 
beautiful  country  around  the  town,  is  so  grievously 
maltreated  by  a  barbarous  system  of  agricultural 
economy,  as  to  have  both  its  pleasantness  marred, 
and  its  vigour  seriously  neutralized.  Small  enclo- 
sures mince  it  down  into  the  merest  pendicles,  in  a 
manner  destructive  alike  to  ornamental  appearance 
and  to  profitable  culture ;  the  little  green  hills  are 
Bubsectioned  and  cut  to  pieces,  till  the  enclosures 
athwart  their  surface  resemble  an  ill-contrived  net- 
work; and  the  wretched  ditches  are  carried  along 
hollows,  across  descents,  and  in  all  other  absurd 
directions  fitted  to  counteract,  rather  than  effect, 
the  drainage  of  the  spongy  soil  and  very  retentive 
subsoil  which  prevail. 

Interior  of  the  Town."] — Cavan  consists  of  a  street, 
1,000  yards  in  length,  extending  north  and  south, 
along  the  Enniskillen  and  Dublin  mail-road;  a  street, 
430  yards  in  length,  going  off  from  the  middle  of  the 
former,  and  wending  toward  the  west;  a  partially 
edificed  street,  recently  commenced,  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  new  and  commodious  inn ;  and  a  small  and  ir- 
regular  series  of  very  brief  subordinate  streets  and 
lanes.  Neither  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  is 
straight ;  and  nearly  the  whole  town,  witn  the  ex- 
ception of  the  new  street  and  the  public  buildings, 
is  of  unpretending  character,  and  thickly  daubed  and 
patched,  as  well  as  considerably  prolonged,  with 
rows  of  mere  cabins.  Yet,  though  neither  lighted, 
watched,  nor  aggregately  well-edificed,  it  presents 
little  or  none  of  the  abject  meanness  which  charac- 
terizes BO  many  towns  of  its  size  in  the  west  and 
south.  A  garden  was  laid  out  by  the  late  Lady 
Farnham,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  as  a  means 
of  inducing  a  popular  taste  for  botany  and  gardening, 
and  is  now  maintained  by  Lord  Farnham,  as  a  public 
promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  A  lake,  nearly  half- 
a-mile  long,  and  about  400  yards  broad,  lies  on  the 
south-west  outskirts  of  the  town;  and  a  loughlet 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  the  borough. 
These  features  unite  with  a  considerable  openness  of 
area  along  all  the  western  outskirts,  and  with  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  immediately  environing 
country,  to  relieve  the  town  from  the  dulncss  which 


would  otherwise  arise  from  the  aggregvteTy  bimblv 
character  of  its  architecture. 

Public  Buildings.'] — An  old  fortalioeor  caatellated 
mansion,  still  called  O'Reilly's  Castle,  and  once  the 
property  of  the  tanist  family  of  OHeilly,  atood  at 
an  intersecrtion  of  the  westward  prindpel  ttreety  but 
can  now  be  traced  by  only  the  local  antiquarj.  An- 
other  old  fortalice,  oescriDed  in  the  borough  cbaitcfB 
as  "the  stone  House  or  Castle,  wherein  Walter 
Brodie,  Gentleman,  now  resideth,"  stood  nearly  at 
the  middle  of  the  High- street  Another  mihtarf 
work,  now  called  KinnypotUe  Fort,  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  ncntb-east  outskirt  of  the  town.  In 
1300,  a  Dominican  friary  was  founded  by  OioUa 
Jiosa  Ruadh  O'Reilly,  dynast  of  BreflSny ;  about  the 
year  1393,  it  was  taken  from  the  Dominicaiit  by  the 
founder's  successor,  and  given  to  the  Frandscant; 
and,  in  1649,  it  received  into  the  tomb  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  famous  Irish  ^neral,  Owen  O'JNeil, 
who  died  at  Cloughoughter  in  this  county,  and  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  But  all  andent 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  probably 
destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  diamaged,  by  the 
devastations  of  war  and  conflagration.  Cavan,  like 
many  other  old  towns,  suffered  severe  havoc  from 
the  ruthless  violence  of  the  feudal  wan;  and  ao  late 
as  1690,  the  greater  part  of  it  waa  burnt  by  the 
Enniskillenners  under  General  Woliey,  after  they 
had  defeated  a  body  of  troops  in  the  aervioe  of 
James  II. 

The  parish-church  stands,  in  an  open  space,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  was  built  from  a  design  by 
Bowden,  and  is  a  neat  structure  with  a  slender  spire. 
One  of  tiie  meeting-houses  in  the  town  [see  Urmst] 
was  built  at  the  private  cost  of  Lord  Farnham.  The 
architecture  of  the  meeting-houses  and  of  the  JLO' 
man  Catholic  chapel  is  commonplace.  The  Charter 
schoolhouse,  or  *'  College,"  as  it  is  locally  called, 
stands  a  little  south  of  the  southern  extrenuty  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  modem  and  commodious,  yet 
rather  unsubstantial  building,  erected,  in.l8T9;  at  the 
cost  of  £9.000,  and  has  attached  to  it  10  acres  of 
land.  This  school  was  founded  by  royal  chajter,  io 
the  second  year  of  Charles  I.,  and  endowed  with  the 
toMTilands  of  Derraquin,  Drumcrane,  and  BiUas^ 
which  comprehend  570  acres,  2  roods,  17nercfaca| 
and  yield  a  rental  of  about  £590  a-year ;  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commisuoners  of  Eda- 
cation,  appointed  under  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  head-master,  who  enjoys  a  Mlary  af 
£300  and  the  use  of  the  land  attached  to  the  8diool« 
and  holds  by  patent  during  pleasure,  though  nsoaUy 
for  life ;  but,  while  capable  of  accommodating  from 
80  to  100  pupils,  it,  in  1833,  accommodated  only 
10,  besides  recdving  15  day  scholars,  and  is  stated 
to  have  never  before  had  so  great  a  number  from  the 
date  of  its  erection.  The  other  schoola  will  be 
noticed  in  the  artide  on  Urnet. — The  Court-Hoast^ 
situated  in  the  open  space  about  00  yards  westtff 
the  parish-church,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  XlljOOOL 
is  a  graceful  structure,  after  a  design  by  Bowden.^- 
The  Barrack  is  a  permanent  military  station.— The 
Gaol  is  situated  300  yards  south  of  the  G»urt-Hbasi^ 
presents  a  striking  appearance  of  both  ute  and  etroe- 
ture,  contains  68  cells  and  16  other  roomSr  and  ciu- 
sists  of  parts  which  are  various  in  at  once  date,  pMlo 
tion,  and  use.  The  lod^e,  or  anterior  or  «b 
part  of  the  prison,  contams  the  apartmenta. 
venient  and  ill-adapted,  for  lunatics.  The 
or  old  building  contains  the  governor's  i 
the  board-room,  an  office,  a  carpenter's 
and  a  day-room,  a  yard,  and  4  sleepingunMnt 
with  16  beds,  for  debtors.  The  next  AmdoB  h 
allotted  to  tried  misdemeanants,  and  contains  m  i 
with  three  beds  in  which  they  sleefr-  < 
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ni^'bt  of  their  confinement,  a  reception-room,  a  day- 
room,  a  yard,  20  cells,  and  7  rooms  occupied  by 
turnkeys.  Two  rooms  and  a  small  yard  are  appro- 
priated to  master-debtors;  and  four  rooms  in  the 
upper  story  are  disposed  as  an  hospital,  and  occu- 
pied by  patients  and  a  nurse-tender.  The  newest 
and  chief  addition  is  separated  from  the  old  building ; 
consists  of  2  wings  and  4  yards ;  and  is  distributed 
into  4  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a  day-room,  a 
work  or  dining  room,  well- ventilated  corridors,  and 
12  cells,  each  9  feet  by  6,  and  9^  feet  high.  Six 
solitary  cells  are  badly  constructed,  ill- ventilated, 
and  unsuit^d  to  humane  usage.  The  prison  for  females 
is  quite  detached  from  that  for  men,  and  contains 
2  day-rooms  and  yards,  3  sleeping-rooms,  limited 
apartments  for  the  matron,  and  a  small  laundry. 
During  the  year  1841,  the  average  number  of  prison- 
ers was  157, — the  highest  number,  193, — the  total 
number,  including  debtors,  876, — the  number  of  re- 
committals, 28 ;  and  the  cost  of  each  prisoner,  £13 
12s.  4id  ,— the  total  cost,  £2,138  2s.  7d. 

Poor  law  Unions  ^c] — The  Ca van  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  87th,  and  was  declared  on  27th  Nov., 
1839.  It  lies  all  within  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  279  square  miles,  or  178,723 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  82,694.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are 
Cavan  7,030,  Ballyhaise  4,676,  Butler's  -  Bridge 
2,797,  Belturbet  3,346,  Redhills  3,623,  Drumlane 
4.481,  Kilconny  4,419,  Kildallan  2,211,  Killeshandra 
3,248,  Derrylane  3,748,  Arvagh  4.019,  Ballintemple 
3,737.  Kill  3,078,  Kilnaleck  3,723.  Ballymachugh 
3,648,  Crosskeys  2,393,  Newsun  3,145,  Stradone 
2,594,  Killycrone  2,812,  Denn  3,165,  Crossdoney 
4,026,  Killykeen  2,103,  and  Ballyconnel  4,972.  The 
ex  officio  guardians  are  10,  and  the  elected  guardians 
30 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by  the  division 
of  Cavan,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Ballyhaise, 
Belturbet,  Drumlane,  Kilconny,  and  Ballyconnel, 
and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £125,495  88.  4d. ; 
the  total  number  of  persona  rated  is  12,443 ;  and  of 
these,  848  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
i:i,_906,  not  exceeding  £2,— 566,  not  exceeding 
£3,-872,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  865,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Jan. 
5,  1841,— to  be  completed  in  July  1842,— to  cost 
£10.500  for  building  and  completion,  and  £2,000  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  9 
acres,  purchased  for  £000,  besides  £300  of  compen- 
sation to  the  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  1,200  persona.  The  date  of  the 
first  admission  of  paupers  was  June  17*  1842;  the 
total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  16.  1843,  was 
£2,783  10s.  2<^d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £1.0^2  13s.  4d.  The  infirmary  within  the 
union  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  whole  county,  but 
it  is  quite  insufficient  for  th6  wants  of  so  large  and 
populous  a  territory  ;  it  contains  51  beds,  but  aeldom 
admits  at  one  time  more  than  40  patienta ;  it  is  a 
well-manajred  institution  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  re- 
ceived £H'22  Os.  4|d.,  expended  £969  168.  5}d., 
and  admitted  an  aggregate  of  506  patients.  The 
fever  hospital  within  the  union  is  also  intended  to 
f^erve  for  the  whole  county,  and  receives  the  maximum 
county  grant  of  £500  a-year;  it  is  incompetent  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  union,  much  more  for  thoae  of 
the  county,  yet  refuses  admission  to  no  cue,  except 
when  its  beds  are  full ;  it  contains  86  beds,  but 
could  accommodate  40  patients ;  and,  in  1889-40,  it 
received  £591  18s.  9d.,  expended  £650  178.  Ud., 
and  admitted  an  aggre^te  ot  659  patients.  The  dis- 
pensary districts  are  9  in  number,  appear  to  be  jointly 
co-oxtonsive  with  the  union,  and  have  their  seats  at 
Cav<in,  Arvagh,  Ballynenagh,  Ballyconnel, Belturbet, 
I. 


Crossdoney,  Killeshandra,  Stradone,  and  Ballymae- 
hugh.  The  Cavan  dispensarv  serves  for  a  district  of 
17,703  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  11,391  ;  and,  in 
1839-^,itreceived£l  13  188.,expended£10648.5d., 
and  made  2,482  dispensations  of  medicine.  A  small 
property,  consisting  of  tenements  in  the  town,  was 
left,  about  160  years  ago,  by  Sir  Hugh  Cullom,  for  the 
support  of  poor  widows  in  the  parish  of  Urney ;  and 
a  rental  of  about  £9  12s.  a-year,  which  is  yielded  by 
it,  is  distributed  by  the  rector  among  12  poor  widows. 
In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of 
£2,205 ;  circulated  £9,793  in  2,531  loans ;  realized 
£98  17s.  7d.  of  nett  profit ;  and  expended  £90  in 
charitable  purposes  ; — and,  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1841,  it  circulated  £37,987 
in  10,259  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £549  2s.  6d., 
and  expended  in  charitable  purposes  £295. 

Trade,  ffc.'] — The  town  has  a  share,  somewhat 
proportioned  to  its  population,  in  the  linen  trade  of 
the  countv.  Its  general  trade,  through  the  medium 
of  its  marlcets  and  fairs,  was  formerly  inconsiderable, 
but  has  increased  since  tolls  and  customs  ceased  to 
be  collected.  Its  retail  trade  is  of  comparatively 
large  importance ;  and  commands  a  large  extent  of 
surrounding  country.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday;  and  fairs  are  authorized  by  charters  on 
Sept.  14  and  Nov.  1,  and  are  also  held  on  Feb.  1, 
Easter- Monday,  May  14,  June  30,  Aug.  14,  and 
Dec.  22.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was 
established  in  1884,  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial  Bank  in  1836.  The  public 
communications  in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Belturbet, 
a  coach  to  Dublin,  and  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Dublin  and  Enniskillen.  The  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Enniskillen — ^branching  off  at  Navan  in 
Meath  from  the  Dublin  and  Armagh  railway — 
touches  Cavan . 

Municioal  Affiiirt,  jrc] — The  borough  of  Cavan, 
as  created  by  charter,  comprises  '*  the  town  or  place 
called  *  the  Cavan,'  and  all  that  circuit  and  extent  of 
land  lying  within  the  compass  of  a  mile  every  way 
round  about  the  said  town,  to  be  measured  and  taken 
from  the  Stone-house  or  Castle  wherein  Walter 
Brodie,  gentleman,  now  dwelleth, — the  castle  of 
Cavan,  O'Reilly's  castle,  and  two  poles  of  land  called 
Rossgoglan,  excepted."  The  limits,  as  proposed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1837,  are  greatly  nar- 
rower, and  include  only  the  compactly  edificed  part 
of  the  area  and  small  portions  of  adjacent  open 
ground.  The  governing  charter  is  of  8  James  I., 
and  another  charter  was  given  in  4  James  IL  The 
corporation  was  styled  "  The  Sovereign,  Portreeves, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Town  and  Borough 
of  C^van  ; "  and  was  appointed  to  consist  of  a  sove- 
reign, 2  poKreeves,  12  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen, — and  to  have,  as  additional  offi- 
cers, a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  and  a  serje«it-at-mace. 
Two  families  of  the  nanae  of  Clements  and  Nesbitt, 
previous  to  1722,  obtained  a  written  compact,  which 
appears  in  the  corporation  books,  conveying  to  them 
paramount  influence  in  the  borough ;  and  they  ever 
afterwards  wielded  the  power  which  this  instrument 
gave  them,  used  the  corporation  as  their  mere  pup- 
pet, and,  in  1800,  received  the  whole  of  the  £15,0CO 
of  con»pensation  which  was  awarded  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  borough  right  to  send  two  numbers  to 
parliament.  The  corporation  began  at  1800  to  sink 
gradually  into  decav,  and  it  eventually  became  quite 
extinct.  By  the  cnarter  of  incorporation,  the  town 
of  Cavan,  and  the  townlands  of  TuUymongan,  Kil- 
nevarron,  Dromgooae,  Dromeleagh,  and  Rossgo- 
glan, with  the  reservation  of  O'Reilly's  castle  and 
two  poles  of  Rossgoglan,  were  granted  to  the 
borough  ;  the  lands  unitedly  amount  to  400  acres,  and 
all  lie  within  the  corporation  limits ;  but  they  must 
2b 
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all  at  a  very  early  (late  have  been  alienated  ;  and 
now  Crtvan  town  belongs  to  Lords  Farnham  and 
Annesley,  Tullyniongan  to  Lord  Maryborough  and 
j\lrs.  Foster.  Kilnevarron  to  Mr.  Radclitfe,  Drom- 
poone  to  Mr.  Saunderson,  Dromeleagh  chiefly  to 
Lord  Anno^ley,  and  Rossgoglan  to  Miss  Andrew  and 
Kiehard  Bell.  There  is  no  public  revenue  ;  and 
the  only  remaining  public  property  is  a  waste  and 
i^tony  common  of  about  14  acres  lying  on  the  top  of 
a  bill,  and  called  the  Fair  or  Gallows  Green.  A 
p;irty  of  the  county  constabulary  are  the  only  police. 
An  attempt  was  made,  in  1830,  to  introduce  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  watching,  cleaning, 
and  lighting;  but  it  failed  through  informality.  The 
btreets  and  roads  are  maintained  in  repair  by  present- 
me.'it  of  the  county  Grand  Jury.  A  borough  court 
of  record,  authorized  by  charter,  has  not  been  held 
since  \706.  A  town  court,  of  the  nature  of  a  court- 
leet,  for  regulating  municipal  affairs,  is  also  extinct. 
A  court  of  pctty-sess»ions  is  held  every  Tuesday; 
and  a  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  court  of 
assize  for  the  county,  twice  a-year.  A  presbytery 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Cavan ;  exercises  inspec- 
tion over  9  congregations ;  and  meets  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  Aug.,  Nov.,  Feb.,  and  May. 

Statistics.'] — Area  of  the  town,  170  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,931;  in  1841.3,740.  Houses  522.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1^  ;  in  manu- 
facturcs  and  trade,  341;  in  other  pursuits,  199. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 41  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  317 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  269 ;  on  means  not  specified,  (i3. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  877  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  229 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5'2S.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
471 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  413;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  839. 

CAVAN,  a  townland  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  3^ 
miles  north- w^est  by  north  of  Liflford,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Mr.  Mason,  in  1769,  by  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Society,  erected  a  temporary  observatory  here 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 

CAVE-HILL.     See  Belfast. 

CECILSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castlc- 
Magner,  barony  of  Duballow,  6  miles  wcst-north- 
wcst  of  Mallow,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Fairs  are  held 
on  April  24,  May  14,  Oct.  18,  and  Nov.  24.  Area, 
13  acres.  Pop.,  m  1831,  331 ;  in  ia4I,  346.  Houses 
50. 

CELBRIDGE,  or  Kildrouoht,  a  parish,  con- 
taining the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Celbridge, 
and  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  barony  of  North 
Salt,  CO.  Ivildarc,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2^ 
miles;  breadth,  from  ^  of  a  mile  to  U;  area,  1,843 
acres,  3  roods,  17  perches, — of  which  17  acres,  1 
rood,  are  in  the  river  Liflfey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,297 ; 
in  1841,  1,559.  Houses  244.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1831,  050;  in  1841,  427.  Houses  04.  The 
surface  is  low  and  generally  flat;  it  consists,  for  the 
most  i>art,  of  good  land ;  it  possesses  great  beauty 
and  lusciousness  in  several  demesne  grounds,  par- 
ticularly around  the  superb  seat  of  Castletown 
[which  see] ;  and  it  is  drained  north-eastward  by 
the  Liifey,  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
rwid  from  Rathangan  to  Dublin,  and  lies  midway 

between  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  Grand  Canal 

— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition,  £145;  glebe,  £55  lOs.  The 
rectories  of  Celbridge,  Killadoon,  and  Castle- 
Dillon,  the  half-rectories  of  Donachmore,  and 
DoNAC03iPER,  and  the  vicarage  of  Stjiaffan  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Celbridge 
or  Kildrought.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  1  j.  Pop., 


in  1831. 5,123.  Gross  income,  £554 ;  nett,  £491  IQk 
ll^d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipeiid 
of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1813,  by  meoni  af 
monies  raised  by  the  sale  of  pews,  and  of  a  loan  of 
£1,384  I2s.  djd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  600;  attendance,  from  250  to  400.  The 
Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  about  30,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  bv  about  1,200;  and,  ia  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  latter  ii 
united  to  a  chapel  in  Straffan.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  parish  amounted  to  560,  and  the  Roonn 
Catholics  to  1,918;  the  Protestants  of  tbe  union  to 
842,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,399;  and  9  daily 
schools  in  the  union — 7  of  which  were  in  Celbridge 
parish — had  on  their  books  188  boys  and  188  girl*, 
and  were  attended  by  about  50  other  children.  One 
of  the  Celbridge  schools  was  supported  wholly  by 
Col.  Conolly;  and  one  was  a  Charter  aehool»  su|w 
ported  by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

CELBRIDGE,  a  town,  partly  in  tbe  parisb  of 
Donacomper,  barony  of  South  Salt,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Celbndge,  barony  of  Nortb  Salt,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Lififey,  and 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Rathangan,  3^  miles 
south-west  of  Lucan,  6^  north-east  of  Clane,  and 
10  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  town  is  well- 
built  ;  and,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  environs,  presenu 
a  pleasant  and  even  imposing  appearance.  A  band* 
some  stone-bridge  carries  the  thoroughfare  acrosa 
the  Liflfey.  A  woollen  factory,  the  largest  in  Ire- 
land, M'as  established  at  Celbridge  about  38  years 
ago,  by  a  company  from  Leeds ;  it  did  not  prosper 
with  the  original  speculators,  who  found  that  tbe 
cheapness  of  Irish  labour,  and  the  easy  tcmis  on 
which  they  had  purchased  a  great  water-powcr,  dM 
not  compensate  for  the  dearth  of  fuel  and  tbe  scar- 
city of  trained  and  trustworthy  workmen ;  it  after- 
wards remained  for  some  tinne  unworked,  and  tbcn 
went  into  the  possession  of  an  expert  swindler,  wbo 
contrived  to  hold  it  just  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  rob  the  rich  and  beggar  the  poor ;  and  it  eventu- 
ally became  the  property  of  a  spirited  EnglUhman» 
and  began  to  be  worked  with  vigour,  but  received  a 
severe  check,  very  soon  after  the  conunenoemeot  of 
the  new  management,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large 
wing  of  the  edifice  by  fire.  In  and  near  tbe  towa 
are  other  but  inferior  works.  The  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  a  coach  and  4  cars  to  Dublin. 

The  town,  or  at  least  a  demesne  so  cloaely  in  its 
vicinity  as  to  be  identified  with  it,  is  well  knowu 
to  literature  as  the  residence  of  the  lady  wbom  Deaa 
Swift  celebrates  in  his  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Yanctw. 
This  lady  was  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  daughter  of 
a  Dutch  merchant,  who  settled  in  Dublin  toward  tbe 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  speedily  elected 
to  the  office  and  dignity  of  Lord-mayor  of  tbe  dty; 
she  retired,  in  1717,  to  a  house  which  ber  fatber,  a 
brief  period  before  his  decease,  built  at  Celbridge; 
and  there  she  nursed  her  enthusiastic,  but  miirriihh) 
and  destructive  passion,  and  died  in  1723.  Swift 
did  not  visit  her  here  till  1720;  he  abruptly  termi- 
nated their  intercourse ;  and  he  so  far  provoked  a 
change  of  the  lady's  passion  into  resentment,  tbit 


she  did  not  mention  him  in  the  testamentary  deed  by 
which  she  disposed  of  her  large  property.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  has  given  mimitt 
particulars,  which  have  not  escaped  the  strictaret  of 
criticism,  respecting  the  Dean's  intercourse  with  Vh^ 
essa  **at  Marley  abbey  near  Celbridge;"  and,  amoiy 
other  matters,  he  writes,  on  the  rambling  authority 
of  an  aged  gardener,  and  in  terms  wbidi  noi  only 
suggest  but  confirm  incredulity :  *'  The  garden  wM| 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  crowded  with  laurela.  The 
old  man  said,  when  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  expected  the 
Dean,  she  always  planted,  with  ber  owa  hand*  a 
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Viurel  or  two  a^rainst  hh  Arrival.  He  showed  her 
favourite  seat,  still  called  Vanessa's  bower.  Three 
or  four  trees,  and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot. 
They  had  formerly,  according  to  the  old  man's  in- 
formatioi/l  been  trained  into  a  close  arbour.  There 
were  two  seats  and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower, 
the  opening  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
LilTey,  which  had  a  romantic  effect,  and  there  was 
a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at  a  distance.  In 
tills  sequestered  spot,  according  to  the  old  gardener's 
account,  the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit 
with  hooks  and  writing  materials  on  the  table  before 
them." 

The  Celbridge  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  13th, 
an<l  was  declared  on  Jan.  31, 1839.  It  includes  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Rildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  86,623  acres,  2  roods,  6 
perches,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  26,195.  Its  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  their  respective  area,  are  Clon- 
cilla,  3,555  acres,  2  roods,  15  perches ;  Lucan,  5,481 
acres,  3  roods,  39  perches ;  Newcastle,  6,667  acres, 

2  roods,  29  perches ;  Saggart,  4347  acres,  21  perches; 
Rathcoole,  5,157  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  Balra- 
heen,  8,219  acres,  15  perches;  Donaghdea,  5,080 
acres,  27  perches;  Kilcock,  4,164  acres,  9  perches; 
Cloncurry,  8,390  acres,  10  perches ;  Roddenstown, 
7,327  acres,  1  rood,  28  perches;  Celbridge,  4,350 
acres,  2  perches ;  Donacomper,  5,803  acres,  I  rood, 
25  perches;  Straffan,  6,413 acres,  18 perches;  Leixlip, 
2,824  acres,  38  perches;  and  Mavnooth,  8,341  acres, 

3  roods,  37  perches.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  3,660;  and  of  these,  1,413  are  valued 
under  je5,— 280  under  £6,-159  under  £7.-101 
under  £8,-99  under  £9,-47  under  £10,-157 
under  £12,-107  under  £14,-43  under  £15,-91 
under  £16,-65  under  £18,-47  under  £20,-147 
under  £-25,-70  under  £30,-135  under  £40,-84 
under  £50,— and  615  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £131,262  17s. 
9ii. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  3,786;  and 
ef  these,  2(>5  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£  I  ,—409  not  exceeding  £2,-395  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 304  not  exceeding  £4, — and  264  not  exceeding 
£3.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  July  6, 
1839.— to  be  completed  in  Dec.  1840,— to  cost 
£4,600  for  building  and  completion,  and  JC900  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  5^ 
acres,  purchased  for  £300, — and  to  contain  accom- 
modation for  400  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  ad- 
mission of  paupers  was  June  9,  1841 ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure thence,  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,448  18«. 
lO^d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £430 
2s.  O.^d.  A  fever  hospital  in  the  town  of  Celbridge 
serves  for  the  barony  of  North  Salt,  and  a  small 
portion  of  South  Salt,  jointly  containing  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  9,665;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £404 
4s.  6d.,  expended  £215  2s.  2id.,  and  had  30  pa- 
tients.  Patients  in  the  co.  Dublin  portion  of  the 
union  are  admissible  into  the  Dublin  fever  hospitals; 
but  those  in  the  barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughteniny, 
comprising  about  one-third  of  the  union,  have  no  ac- 
cess to  any  such  institution.  Half  of  the  union  has 
no  infirmary  advantages,  the  distance  from  Dublin 
on  the  one  sideband  from  Kildare  on  the  other,  being 
too  great  for  the  removal  thither  of  patients.  The 
dispensary  districts  are  7  in  nuinber,  and  have  their 
seats  at  Celbridge,  Maynooth,  Kilcock,  Donaghdea, 
Lucun,  Rathcoole,  and  Newcastle  ;  and  they  lointly 
have  rather  more  extent  than  the  union,  and  com- 
pnse  an  area  of  88,333  acres,  wkh  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
of  28.21 1.  The  Celbridge  dispeuMry  has  a  district 
of  15,(k>6  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  6,644;  and, 
in  ia39-40.  it  expended  £136  2s.  7d..  and  adminis- 
tered  to  1,370  patients.  Area  of  the  South  Salt 
section  of  the  town,   14  acres ;  of  the  North  Salt 


section,  Quaeres.  Pop.  of  the  North  Salt  section, 
in  1841,  1,132.  Houses  180.  Pop.  of  the  whole 
town,  in  1831,  1.647:  in  1841,  1,289.  Houses  206. 
Families  emi^oyed  chiefty  in  agriculture,  25;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  66;  in  other  pursuits,  189. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 8;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  110;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  54 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 

CHAPEL,  or  Chapple,  or  Chapei:.-op-St. 
Clement,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  6  miles 
south-soutb-westof  Enniscorthv,  CO.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  0«onroch£:  which 
see.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1  mile ;  area,  3,588 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  827;  in  1841,  1,031.  Houses 
158.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  766. 
Houses  1 13.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
inferior  quality, — moorish,  and  much  overrun  with 
furze ;  and  it  is  bounded  and  drained  on  the  north 
by  the  Slaney's  affluent,  the  Boro.  Some  vestiges 
exist  of  an  old  church ;  and  near  them  is  a  small 
moat — This  parish  is  a  vicarage — or,  in  the  phra- 
seology of  the  district,  an  appropriate  curacy — and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Killegney  [which  see^,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarial  or  curatial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  jC62  15s.  4^d.,  and  the  recto- 
rial for  £110  15s.  4id.;  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  Fenis,  and  held  under  a  de- 
mise for  a  term  of  vears  from  the  diocesan.  The 
glebe  is  valued  at  Jtl3  6s.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Clonleigh.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU 
amounted  U>  63,  aind  the  Ronvin  Catholics  to  795 ; 
and  4  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£10  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  with  £16, 
a  house,  and  4  acres  of  land,  from  Lord  Carew — 
were  averagely  attended  by  from  ISO  to  190  children. 

CHAPEL-CARRON,  a  quondam  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Shelmalier,  4  miles  north-west  of  Wex- 
ford, CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  Slaney, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Wexford  to  Ennis- 
corthy.  Though  still  occasionally  called  a  distinct 
parish,  and  exhibited  as  a  vicarage  or  impropriate 
curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  it  is,  both  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  treated  as,  in  all  respects,  a  part  of 
the  parish  of  Killurin  :  see  that  article. 

CHAPEL -IN -THE -WOODS.  See  Wood's 
Chapel. 

CHAPEL-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Bantry  Bay, 
barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Its  herba^, 
in  common  with  that  of  one  or  two  neighbounng 
islets,  has  some  fame  for  fiittening  horses. 

CHAPEL-IZOD,  a  parish,  containing  the  chief 
part  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Castle-Knock,  and  contiguous  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Liberties  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Length,  1^  mile ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  523  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,579;  in  1641,  1,586.  Houses  99.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  549;  in  1841,  434. 
Houses  5.*  The  whole  surface  lies  along  the  river 
Liffey;  the  greater  part  is  enclosed  within  the 
Phceniz  Park  [see  that  article]  ;  the  remainder  is 
thicklv  sprinkled  with  villas,  gemmed  with  gardens, 
and  adorned  with  almost  every  variety  of  embellish- 
ment ;  and  all  consists  of  good  land,'  worked  into 
lusciousness  and  teeming  beauty.  The  ^reat  mail- 
road  to  the  west  runs  through  the  intenor.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £1  19s.  5(d.  The  rectories  of  ChapeU 
Izod,  BALXTrBRMOT,  and  Palmerstoh  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Chapel-Ixod. 
Length,  3  miles  ^  breadth,  2^.    Pop.,  in  1831, 3»6U. 


•  The  Royal  mb«mian  UmiMTj  School  is  included  in  tfae 
mral  districts. 
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Grou  income,  £331  I3s.  3|d. ;  nett,  £248  Ss.  6d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  very  old,  but  was 
a  few  years  ago  new-roofed,  by  means  of  a  parochial 
assessment  of  £68  10s.  2d.  Sittingfs  300;  attend- 
ance,  from  100  to  150.  A  chapel-of-ease  was  built 
near  the  church,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Hibernian  School ;  and  is  served  by  a  chaplain 
who  officiates  also  at  a  weekly  lecture  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Dublin.  Attendance,  about  360.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  2  chapels  in  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
Knock.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in 
Palmerston.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  729,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  850 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  891,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,622 ;  2  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish 
had  an  average  attendance  of  from  325  to  380  chil- 
dren ;  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  aided  by  annual  collection  and  hy  £S  a-year  from 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice— had  on  their 
books  79  boys  and  94  girls ;  and  5  dailv  schools  in 
the  union — 2  of  which  were  National — had  96  boys 
and  166  girls. 

CHAPEL-IZOD,  a  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Palmerston,  barony  of  Uppercross,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Chapel-Izod,  barony  of  Castle- Knock, 
CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Liflfey, 
and  on  the  mail- road  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  2f  miles 
west  of  Dublin.  The  beautiful  meanderings  of  the 
Liifey  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  wooded  and  gentle 
dell  through  which  the  stream  flows,  the  contiguity 
of  one  of  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  vice- 
regal demesne,  the  profu»ion  of  environing  villas  and 
gardens,  the  abundance  and  opulence  of  strawberry- 
beds  for  the  supply  of  the  public  market,  the  per- 
vading  character  of  rural  and  garden  retirement 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  hum  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  clean,  airy,  neat,  ornate  appearance  of  the 
town  itself,  combine  to  render  Chapel-lzod  one  of 
the  most  delightful  seats  of  population  in  the  luxu- 
riant and  beauteous  environs  of  Dublin.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  open  area.  A  new  ap- 
proach was,  a  few  years  ago,  made  to  the  Lucan 
road.  The  church  is  a  small  but  neat  structure.  A 
barrack  in  the  town  was  originally  appropriated  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  An  extensive  establish- 
ment for  spinning  flax  was  erected  10  or  12  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Croswhaite.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
pop.  of  2,967;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £137  Ms., 

and  administered  to  2,770  patients The  town  is 

ancient;  and  claims  to  have  derived  its  name  of 
Jzod  from  a  daughter  of  JEngus,  King  of  Ireland. 
William  III.,  when  returning  from  his  expedition  to 
the  south,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
spent  several  days  at  Chapel-Izod,  *'  receiving  peti- 
tions, and  redressing  the  grievances  arising  from  per- 
petual violations  oi  his  protection."  The  mansion 
which  he  occupied  was  frequently  used  as  the  coun- 
try residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Ireland,  previous  to 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  present  vice> 
re^al  lodge ;  and  it  was  repaired,  and  occupied  as  a 
pnncipal  seat,  by  Dr.  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
when,  in  1726,  he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Lords-justices  of  the  kingdom.  Area  of  the  Upper- 
cross  section  of  the  town,  20  acres ;  of  the  Castle- 
Knock  section,  43  acres.  Pop.  of  the  Castle- Knock 
section,  in  1831,  1,030;  in  1841,  1,102.  Houses  94. 
Pop.  of  the  whole  town,  in  1831,  1,632;  in  1841, 
1.575.  Houses  174.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  94 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  207 »  in 
other  pursuits,  62.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,   16 ;   on  the  directing  of 


labour,  170;  on  their  own  nnnml  labonr,  159;  no 
means  not  specified,  18. 

CHAPEL-MARTIN,  a  chapelry  incorponited 
with  the  rectory  and  benefice  of  Kii.mazJiOck  : 
which  see.  * 

CHAPEL-MID  WAT,  a  parish  in  the  bnronj  of 
Castle- Knock,  7  miles  norta  br  west  of  DubliOy 
CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  1  mile ;  biendtli,  ^ ; 
area,  1,295  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches.  PopL,  m 
1831,  335.  The  hind  is  of  good  qiM]ift]r._TUi 
parish  is  a  chapel  rjr,  and  part  of  tbo  benefiee  of 
KIL8A.LLAGHAN  [which  scej,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublm. 
In  1831,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  30,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  305. 

CHAPEL-MINIT,  a  chapelry  incorponted  with 
the  rectory  and  benefice  of  Kilkau«ock:  which 
see. 

CHAPEL-RUSSELL,  a  parish  in  the  hanny  of 
Kenry,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Pallas-Keicrt  :  which  see.  Length,  I 
mile ;  breadth,  ^ ;  area,  634  acres.  Pop.,  in  18SI, 
1,204;  in  1841,  1,150.  Houses  191.  Pop.  of  tke 
rural  districto,  in  1831,  574;  in  1841,  867.  HoiHCS 
59.  The  surface  lies  near  the  Shannon,  borrows 
embellishment  from  the  beautiful  demesne  of  CMtls^ 
town,  and  consists  of  luxuriant  land. — This  perish  ii 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £55  10s.  Gross  in- 
come, £78  12s. :  nett,  £38  12s.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1822,  hj  menns  of 
a  gift  of  £923  Is.  e^d.  from  the  late  Bond  of 
First  Fruits,  and  had  erected  in  it  a  gallery  ibr  the 
Charter-school  children  by  means  of  a  donatioB  of 
£92  6s.  l^d.  from  the  Incorporated  Bodetr.  St» 
tings  300;  attendance,  about  200.  A  WealcjM 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  abcmt  50.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  202,  ud  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  948 ;  and  4  daily  schoob  ons 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £4  from  Blr.  Waller, 
and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discountcnandng 
Vice,  and  another  with  £10  from  Lord  Charlo- 
ville,  £7  from  the  rector,  and  £4  5s.  fron  Um 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society — had  an  attend- 
ance of  about  231  children. 

CHAPELTOWN,  a  rUlage  in  the  parish  of  Bai- 
linahaglish,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  eo.  KcnT» 
Munster.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop.,  m  1841,  fl& 
Houses  43. 

CHAPPLE.     See  Chafel. 

CH  ARLEMONT,  a  quoad  tmen  parish,  eonCn*. 
ing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  tne  fmimd  eisdba 
parish  of  Loughgall,  and  on  the  western  border  of 
the  barony  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Lengti^ 
3^  miles;  breadth,  2^;  area,  about  8,IM 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,489.  The  surface  iscenerally 
and  flat,  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  tha 
water  river,  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Annsgh 
to  Dungannon,  and  consists,  over  about  oiie-c%hlh 
of  its  extent  of  bog,  and,  over  the  greator  part  «f 
the  remaining  seven-eighths,  of  ridi  whe«(^beari«f 
land,  greatly  improved,  and  in  good  tnltivBlioa.-i. 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  aepanii 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  inrwiii,  h» 
ing  salary  paid  by  the  rector  of  LoughnU,  f^Oi 
nett,  £50.  Patron,  the  incumbent  m  1  omImsI 
The  church  was  built  in  1882,  by  means  oT  £M 
raised  in  various  ways  within  the  parish,  aad  of  £900 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
350 ;  attendance,  from  250  to  400.  Tw« 
houses  are  also  used  alternately  as  r*ir^*al  pksM 
of  worship,  and  have  an  attendance  of  from  100  to 
150;  and  the  curate  likewise  ofliciatBa  on  omy 
alternate  Sabbath  in  the  barrack.  A  WodMi 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  nearly  400.  b  MtfL 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  1^556  C*       ' 
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Pre^byteriung,  59  other  Protefttant  disienten,  and 
1,541  Roman  Catholics;  3  Sabbath  tchooh  had  on 
their  books  128  boys  and  148  girls;  a  daily  school 
in  the  barrack,  though  intended  chiefly  for  the 
children  of  the  military,  was  attended  by  about  10 
other  children;  and  6  other  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
one  with  £1  lOs.  and  a  house  from  Col.  Verner, 
and  with  £2  or  £3  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  one  with  £5  lOs.  from  the  rector,  and 
with  small  gratuities  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  with  £8  from  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice  —  had  on  their  books  172 
boy  A  and  130  girls. 

CHARLEMONT,  a  market-town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  boroujgh,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
road  from  Armagh  to  Dungannon,  4f  miles  south- 
east  by  south  of  Dungannon,  5\  north-north-west  of 
Armagh,  and  67 (  north  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
post  and  market  town  of  Moy,  so  immediately  ad- 
joins it  as  to  be  separated  topographically  only  by  the 
river,  and  politically  by  being  in  a  different  county; 
and,  for  all  economical  purposes,  it  is  strictly  one 
town  with  Cbarlemont,  and  the  more  important  sec- 
tion of  their  joint  mass:  see  Mot.  A  neat  new 
stone-bridge  carries  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
river.  The  Ulster  canal  passes  close  to  the  town  ; 
and  is  expected  to  occasion  a  stimulus  to  trade.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  May  12,  Aug.  16,  and  Nov.  12.  The  castle 
or  fort  of  Cbarlemont  is  a  place  of  considerable  mili- 
tary strength,  crowning  an  eminence  on  the  margin 
of  the  Blackwater,  a  little  below  the  bridge ;  and  it 
is  maintained  in  repair,  and  used  as  the  ordnance 
depot  and  head-quarters  of  the  artillery  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  is  usually  occupied  by  two  companies 
of  artillery,  amounting,  with  wives  and  children  and 
other  parties,  to  a  population  of  about  300.  This 
strength  was  formerly  of  great  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  checking  the  turbulencies  of  the  O'Neills 
of  Tyrone.  **  During  the  brief  contest  between 
William  and  James,  the  governor  was  a  brave  officer, 
named  Teague  O'Regan.  Schomberg  summoned  the 
fort,  and  received  for  answer,  that  *  he  was  an  old 
rogue,  and  should  not  have  it ;'  to  which  the  Dutch- 
man sent  a  reply,  *  that  he  would  very  soon  give  the 
governor  better  cause  for  anger.'  The  fortress  was 
extremely  strong ;  it  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill 
which  commanded  a  very  important  pass,  and  over- 
looked the  Blackwater ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
morass,  and  approachable  only  by  two  narrow  cause- 
ways. Its  possession  was  very  necessary  to  Schom- 
berg, and  he  determined  to  *  get  it  by  some  means  or 
other ;'  but  finding  the  garrison  and  the  governor 
resolute  to  keep  him  out,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
to  do  with  brave  and  experienced  soldiers,  he  '  sat 
<!owri '  quietly  before  the  fort,  to  wait  until  famine 
had  done  the  work  for  him.  And  this  ensued  at 
length  ;  the  gallant  old  governor  capitulated  *  on  his 
own  terait«,'  and  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  which  exhibits  the 
stern  and  re>olute  character  of  the  old  soldier.  An 
attempt  wai^  made  to  relieve  the  garrison  ;  an  officer 
named  McMahon,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  gallantly 
made  his  way  through  the  besiegers,  and  reached  the 
walU  of  the  fort.  Teague  O'Regan,  however,  had 
men  enough  for  his  purpose  ;  he  accepted  the  supply 
of  provisiions  McMahon  had  brought,  but  obstinately 
retii^i'd  to  admit  his  soldiers,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
speedily  consume  the  food  they  had  conveyed,  and 
render  their  enterprise  worse  than  useless.  He 
bade  them,  therefore,  fight  their  way  back  again. 
But  old  Schomberg,  who  was  alive  to  the  move- 


ment— (Harris  indeed  states  that  he  foresaw  it,  and 
so  *  allowed  McBIahon  to  pass  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance,'^— stood  in  the  way,  and  to  return  was  im- 
possible. Two  attempts  were  made,  however,  and 
twice  they  were  driven  back  under  shelter  of  the 
walls  of  Cbarlemont.  Still  old  Teague  *  swore  if 
they  could  not  make  their  way  out,  they  should  have 
no  lodging  or  entertainment  within ;'  and  the  un  • 
lucky  detachment  were  compelled  to  take  up  their 
quarters  upon  the  counterscarp,  between  the  fortress 
and  the  enemy,  where  they  continued  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  until  the  governor  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate." 

The  borough  of  Cbarlemont  was  incorporated  by 
diarter  of  1 1  James  L ;  and  it  became  one  of  the 
boroughs  included  in  the  *'  New  Rules  '*  of  25  Charles 
IL  The  limits  comprised  the  townland  of  Cbarle- 
mont, and  a  small  additional  area  called  the  Liber- 
ties, the  former  containing  about  200,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  20,  acres.  The  corporation  was  styled 
"  The  Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Cbarlemont."  The  portreeve  and 
the  free  burgesses,  the  latter  12  in  number,  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  but,  in  exer- 
cising this  privilege,  they  were  long  the  mere  tools 
of  the  Earls  of  Cbarlemont,  heads  of  the  Caulfield 
family ;  and  at  the  legislative  union,  Francis  William, 
Earl  of  Cbarlemont,  received  the  whole  of  the 
£  1 5,000  of  compensation  for  disfranchisement.  The 
corporation  speedily  sank  into  '*  incurable  decay," 
and  its  last  portreeve  died  about  the  year  1820 ;  but 
almost  immediately  after  its  legal  extinction,  some 
individuals  resuscitated  and  usurped  the  rights,  ob- 
tained a  recognition  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council,  and  professedly  brought  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  mto  operation.  "  But  we  con- 
ceive," said  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, in  1833,  "that  the  present  corporation  liat 
not  any  legal  existence,  and  is  not  aided  by  the  pro- 
vbions  of  the  38  Geo.  IIL,  c.  2,  which  places  a 
limitation  on  the  remedy  by  quo  warranto**  A 
borough  court,  granted  by  the  charter,  fell  into  de- 
suetude amid  the  decay  of  the  genuine  corporation, 
but  was  revived,  and  held  weekly  before  the  por- 
treeve, under  the  usurping  administration.  Tolls 
were  collected  by  the  legal  corporation,  and  began 
to  be  exacted  by  the  newly  orgamzed  bodv,  but  were 
resisted  at  fairs,  though  not  at  the  weekly  market. 
But  the  receipts  and  disbursements  during  3  years, 
ending  in  1830,  amounted  only  to  respectively  £9  I  Is. 
Sd.,  and  £8  16s.  2d.-Sir  Tobv  Caulfield,  who  filled 
office  of  high  trust  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  created  Baron  Cbarle- 
mont in  1620;  Sir  William  Caulfield,  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Toby,  became  the  second  Baron  in  1627; 
William,  the  fifth  Baron,  was  made  Viscount  Cbarle- 
mont in  1665 ;  and  James,  the  fourth  Viscount,  who 
conspicuously  figured  in  Irish  politics,  was  created 
Earl  of  Charlenumt  in  1763.  The  Earls  in  the  Irish 
peerage  are  Barons  Cbarlemont  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain.  Area  of  the  town,  55  acres.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  military,  in  1831,  623 ;  in  1841, 486. 
Houses  106. 

CHARLES-FORT,  a  royal  fortification  on  Kin- 
sale  Harbour,  I  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  was  begun  in  1670,  the  first 
stone  being  bud  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  it  was  finished 
at  the  cost  of  £73,000 ;  and,  in  honour  of  Charles 
IL,  it  was  named  Cbarles-Fort  in  1680,  by  the  Duko 
of  Ormond,  who  then  came  to  inspect  it  It  has  a 
strong  citadel  toward  the  land ;  it  mounts  100  pieces 
of  brass  cannon,  with  the  embrasures  all  bomb-proof 
toward  the  sea ;  and  it  stands  so  close  to  the  chan- 
nel, that  all  vessels  passing  up  the  harbour  mu«t  sail 
within  piatolpihot  of  ita  btttery.    it  containa  very 
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extensive  barracks,  and  is  constantly  garrisoned. 
Before  it  was  built,  a  fortiiication,  afterwards  called 
the  Old  Fort,  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  still  survives  in  some  remains,  which  are 
capable  of  being  employed  for  defence.  In  1691, 
both  forts  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 
See  KivsALE. 

CHARLESTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbride- Langan,  barony  of  Kilcoursey,  King's  co., 
Leinstcr.  It  stands  in  the  vale  of  the  Brosiia,  a  very 
brief  distance  above  the  small  town  of  Clara.  Ad- 
joining it  is  the  old  castle  of  Kilcoursey  :  which  see. 
Fairs  are  held  on  April  20,  and  Oct.  20.  Area,  24 
acre^.    Pop.,  in  laSl,  233  ;  in  1841,  202.    Houses  46. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  Imrony  of  Ardee  and  co.  Louth,  and  2^ 
miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3  mile«;  breadth, 
from  8  furlongs  to  2^  miles;  area,  2,6J)9  acres,  2 
roods,  26  perches.  Pop,  in  1831,  1,407;  in  1841, 
1 ,390.  Houses  234.  The  land  is  of  very  good  quality 
for  both  pasture  and  tillage.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Carrickmacross. 
The  mansion  of  Rahana,  the  seat  of  Clarges  Ruxton, 
Esq.,  stands  on  the  eastern  border.  The  other  seats 
are  Harristown,  Cookstown,  and  Pepperstown.  A 
hamlet  in  the  parish  bears  also  the  name  of  Charles- 
town.  Pop.,  in  1831,  50.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£37;  glebe,  £21.     The  rectorial  tithes  arc  com- 

S)unded  for  £234  178.  6d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in 
aron  Foster.  The  vicarages  of  Charlestown,  Tal- 
LAN8TOWN,  and  Mapastown,  and  the  rectories  of 
Philipstown  and  Clonkeehan  [see  these  arti- 
cles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Charlestown  or 
Philipstown.  Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  3 j.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,39L  Gross  income,  £476  15s.  4d. ;  nett, 
£348  18s.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built,  in  lrt28,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,604  7s.  6d. ;  of  which  £219  17s.  6d. 
was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  rest  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300  ; 
attendance,  from  110  to  120.  Two  Roman  Catho- 
lie  chapels  at  Tallanstown  and  Reastown  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  1,963  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1634, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  178,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,313;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  480,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,660. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  no  scliool  in  the  parish  ; 
and  6  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books 
162  boys  and  96  giris. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Montiaghs  and  Islands,  barony  of  East  O'Neiland,  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  Area,  9  aci-es.  Pop.,  in  1841, 122. 
Houses  19. 

CHARLESTOWN,  two  hamlets,  and  a  demesne, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  eastern  section  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
All  are  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  barony 
and  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  Drumsna.  The  hamlets  are 
called  East  and  West  Charlestown.  The  demesne 
is  well-wooded  with  fine  old  trees,  has  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  is  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  King, 
Bart.  The  mansion  was  built  by  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  of  Elphin. 

CHARLEVILLE,  or  Rathgogan,  a  parish, 
containing  the  town  of  Charleville,  in  the  barony  of 
Orrery  and  Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munst^r.  Area, 
3,318  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,824;  in  1841,  5,178. 
Houses  788.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1^31, 
1,058;  in  1841.  891.  Houses  128.  The  Furfaee 
lies  on  the  northern  border  of  Cork,  and  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  river-system  of  the  Shaimon, 


or  at  the  head  of  the  subordinate  sjratein  of  tin 
Maig ;  and  it  consists  principally  of  the  love  gromui 
of  one  of  the  valleys  or  depressions  of  the  great  con- 
catenation of  mountain  which  extends,  in  a  curva- 
ture, from  Valentia  in  co.  Kerry  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dungarvan  in  co.  Waterford.  The  land,  thoogh 
rather  naked  and  inornate,  is  prevailingly  good,  tmd 
even  excellent.  The  roads  from  Cork  to  Limerick. 
and  from  Listowel  to  Tipperary,  traverse  the  inte- 
rior respectively  northward  and  eastward. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballthea  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £224  4s.  lid., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £102  lOs.  lid. ;  and  the  Litter 
are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
The  church  of  the  benefice  is  in  the  town  of  Charle- 
ville, and  has  an  attendance  of  from  70  to  200.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Charleville  has  an  attend- 
ance of  5,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardnagiehy. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  325,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,697;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  65  bovs  and  53  girls ;  and  15 
daily  schools  had  394  boys  and  177  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  aided  with  £\2  a-year,  and  one  with 
£20,  from  sul)scription ;  one,  for  inftuits,  with  £15 
from  subscription ;  and  one,  a  boarding  and  week- 
day classical  school,  for  boys,  with  £4d  from  Lord 
Cork. 

CHARLEVILLE— .anciently  RATHGoaAir,_a 
market  and  pos<t  town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  above  parish,  stands  at  the  iiitence- 
tion  of  the  road  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  with  that 
from  Kanturk  to  Kilmallock,  4^  miles  soath-vrest  of 
Kilmallock,  7^  north  of  Buttevant,  21  soath  of 
Limerick,  and  109,  by  way  of  Tipperarv,  south- 
west of  Dublin.  A  streamlet,  called  the  Glvnn 
river,  a  headwater  of  tiie  Maig,  curves  round  half 
the  town,  and  drives  two  good  corn-mills.  North 
of  the  town  is  Drewscourt,  the  seat  of  F.  Drew, 
Esq. ;  on  the  road  to  Cork  are  the  mansions  of 
Newtown,  and  Castle-Harrison,  the  latter  the  seat 
of  Henry  Harrison,  Esq. ;  on  the  west  is  Gibbon's 
Grove;  and  on  the  road  to  Liscarrol  are  the 
villages  of  Annagh  and  Churchtown.  The  interior 
appearance  of  the  town  is  comparatively  neat,  cheer- 
ful, and  respectable.  The  principal  street  extends 
nearly  |  of  a  statute  mile  south-south-eastward 
along  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Cork;  and  is 
straight,  spacious,  and  airy,  and  contains  a  fiur  pro- 
portion of  good  houses.  Another  street  goes  off 
from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  former,  and  extends 
about  560  yards  east  by  northward  akmg  the  roMl 
to  Kilmallock.  A  third  street,  about  870  yards  ia 
length,  goes  off  nearly  at  right  anglea  with  the 
second,  and  runs  in  a  direction  pandlel  with  the 
first.  Other  streets  and  lines  of  edifices  are  all  eeo* 
paratively  short  and  subordinate.  The  cborch  of 
the  benefice  of  Ballybea,  within  the  town,  is  a  nest 
structure.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  it  a  hand* 
some  and  very  spacious  edifice.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
chur(!h,  called  Ballysallagh,  or  Ball^lougfa,  stand 
150  yards  east  of  the  southern  tenrnnation  of  the 
principal  street ;  and,  in  a  cemetery  whldi  sor- 
rounds  them,  is  a  small,  humble,  and  scarcely  legible 
monumental  in^tcription  to  the  memory  of  an  dbmre 
Irish  bard,  of  the  name  of  MacDonald,  who  made  a 
translation  of  Homer  into  the  Erse  langvage,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  also  written  original  poems  in  the 
Erse.  An  infantry  barrack  at  the  town  is  a  peimi- 
nent  military  station.  A  district-bridewell  is  mua- 
tained  in  good  order.  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dis- 
pensary are  within  the  Kilmallock  Poor-law  union, 
arc  under  the  care  of  two  physicians,  and  we  well- 
managed.     The  hospital  contains  40  btdi^  aad  is 
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capable  of  containingf  50;  it  ftdmits  patients,  not 
only  from  the  co  Cork  district  around  Charleville, 
but  from  the  portion  o(  Kilmallork  Poor-law  union, 
wh'u'h  is  witiiin  the  county  of  Limerick;  and,  in 
184^),  a  proposal  was  entertained  of  adding  to  it  2 
intiriuary  wards.  The  dispensary  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict which,  in  1831,  contained  a  population  of 
ir>.0<)7.  Ill  1839-40,  the  hospital  admitted  550 
patients,  the  dispensary  made  7,5tK)  dispensations  of 
nu'dicinc.  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  both 
ninountod  to  respectively  £360  and  £408  13s.  6d.— 
Two  tanyards,  and  the  two  corn-mills,  employ  about 
oO  ptT^ions.  A  considerable  retail  trade  exists,  in 
the  Mipply  of  the  surrounding  rich  country.  Two 
weekly  markets,  and  6  annual  fairs  are  held.  A 
braiicli  ot  the  National  Bank  was  established  in 
iH-ii.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car 
in  t ran  it  between  Cork  and  Rathkeale,  and  the 
mail-coach  in  tran-it  between  Cork  and  Limerick. 
Tiie  pi<  j'cted  railway  from  Limerick  was  planned 
to  pi-s  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town;  but  the 
nearest  point  of  any  line  projected  by  the  Railway 
<'()nwi)is^iO!iers,  is  on  the  Shannon  ramification  of  the 
Main  'IViink,  at  a  distance  of  27  statute  miles.  The 
town  yjiffers  preat  repression  of  its  energies  from 
dearth  of  fuel ;  and,  in  spite  of  other  great  advan- 
t:i^'e«;  oi  situ.ition,  will  never  rise  to  desirable  im- 
portajice  as  a  seat  of  trade  without  the  assistance  of 
a  canal  or  a  railway. 

Rok'er,  Lord  Brophill,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  raised 
Charleville  from  village  insignificance  and  obscurity 
to  the  importance  and  influence  of  a  town  ;  changed 
its  name  from  H at hgogan  to  Charleville;  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  court  as  Lord-president  of  Munster ;  built 
in  it  a  church,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  princely 
mansion ;    introduced   manufactures,   and  attracted 
tradesmen  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  procured  a  charter  of 
incorporation,   conferring   the   privilege   of  sending 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.     In  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  written  in  1662,  he  says, 
"  He  hoije-*,  by  his  Grace's  favour,  to  get  it  made  a 
borotiuh.  and  iiave  it  bear  the  name  of  Charleville ; 
it  beirtt,'  now  called  by  the  heathenish  name  of  Rath- 
Ko;:an  :'  aiid  he  adds,  "  1  admit  neither  presbyter, 
j>.<pi-t,  indepen<ient,  nor,  as  our  proclamation  says, 
any  other  >ort  ot  fanatic,  to  plant  here,  but  all  good 
prote^-tants ;    and    am    setting    up   manufactures   of 
iinens  and  woollen  cloths,  and  all  other  good  trades." 
Hi>    wreteluMl    principle   of  exclusiveness,    and   his 
well-uu'ant  etfort  to  promote  general  trade  and  mau- 
iifaeture.  shared  the  same  fate, — the  former  proba- 
bly elut<liing  the  latter,  and  convulsively  dragging 
it    down    in  the   desperation  of  its  own   drowning. 
'J'lie  name  Charleville  was  adopted  in  compliment  to 
Charles    II.     The  mansion  built  by  Lord  Broghill 
IS  >ai(i  to  ha',  e   been  of  magnificent  character,  and 
surrounded  by  noble   gardens,  and  a  fine  park ;    it 
was  commetieed  in   May   16(>I,  and  occupied,  in  its 
eorivt ruction  and  adorning,  some  of  the  last  years  of 
its  founder's  lite;  but,  in  161>0 — when  it  had  passed 
into  the  j>o«ession  of  Lord  Broghill's  grandson,  and 
while  the  latter,  a  minor,  was  prosecuting  his  travels 
in  f()r«iu'n  countries — the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the 
Iiead  <jt  >ome  soldiery  in  the  interest  of  Jaines  II., 
halted  at  tiie  mansion,  dined  in  it,  and  then  burned 
it  to  the  cround.      His  destruction  of  the  splendid 
pile,  tliouuh  a  mean  and  unprincipled  act  of  party 
\«ii_reaiue.  was  otily  what  a  bitter  Jacobite  might 
be  i  xpiitetl  to  do  toward  any  object  connected  with 
ho  -t.in  a  biu'ot  a-  Lord  Broghill. 

The  charter  ol  incorporation  bore  date  the  29th 
<>!  Miy.  Jl  (  harle^  11.,  or  a.  d.  1672;  erected  cer- 
t..;n  la!i(!>  in  the  parish  of  Uathgogan,  and  others 
oMitu'iious   within  the  county  of  Limerick,  into  a 


as  a  demesne,  and  to  fortify  his  residence ;  and 
granted  the  erection  of  the  town,  and  contiguous 
lands  to  the  joint  extent  of  100  acres,  into  a  free 
borough,  subject  to  the  government  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled,  **  The  Sovereign,  Bailiffs,  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Borough  of  Charleville."  The  100  acres 
appointed  to  be  comprised  within  the  borough  limits, 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  defined.  The  re- 
sponsible or  acting  part  of  the  corporation  were  a 
sovereign,  2  bailiffs,  and  12  burgesses ;  they  never 
had  any  corporate  property ;  they  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  official  duty  except  to  send  members 
to  parliament,  and  the  sovereign  to  act  as  a  justice  ; 
they  became  the  mere  puppets  of  the  borough's 
patrons,  the  Earls  of  Cork  and  Shannon ;  and, 
though  rendered  by  the  borough's  disfranchisement 
at  the  Union,  little  more  than  a  nominal  or  honorary 
body,  they  continued,  so  late  as  1833,  not  only  to 
maintain  their  corporate  existence,  but  to  practise 
the  exclusive  principle  on  which  the  borough  was 
originally  erected.  Lords  Cork  and  Shannon  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  borough's  franchise.  County  magis- 
trates,  who  reside  in  and  near  the  town,  hold  petty- 
sessions  ;  and  the  county  police  preserve  the  public 
peace.  A  court  of  record  is  held  by  the  seneschal 
of  the  manor;  exercises  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  £200  Irish ;  and  conducts  its  proceedings  accord- 

ing  to  the  usual  course  of  the  common  law In 

1758,  Charles  Moore,  second  Lord  TuUamore,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Charleville.  The 
earldom  became  dormant  at  his  lordship's  death,  with- 
out  issue,  in  1764;  but  it  was  revived  in  1806,  in 
the  person  of  Charles  Bary,  the  grand.son  of  the  Hon. 
Jane  Moore,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  TuUamore, 
and  passed,  in  1835,  to  his  son.  The  family-seat  is 
Charleville,  in  King's  co.  Area  of  the  town,  322 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  4,766;  in  1841, 
4,287.  Houses  660.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  258;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  403; 
in  other  pursuits,  226.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  37 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  428;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  344;  on 
means  not  specified,  78.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  912 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  225;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  613.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  570 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  325;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,165. 

CHARLEVILLE,  the  demesne  of  the  Eurl  of 
Rathdown,  3  miles  south-west  of  Bray,  half- barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situated 
in  the  glen  of  the  Dargle,  is  well  planted  with  forest 
trees,  and  blends,  in  one  sheet  of  magnificence,  with 
the  gorgeous  demesne  of  Powerscourt:  which 
see.  The  mansion  is  modern,  handsome,  and  faced 
with  granite ;  and  has  in  the  centre  of  its  front  a 
tasteful  pediment  with  a  plain  tympanum. 

CHARLEVILLE,  or  Charleville -Forest, 
the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Charleville,  in  the  barony 
of  Ballycowan,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  extends 
westward  from  the  immediate  outskirts  of  Tulla- 
more,  along  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Cloddagh 
rivulet,  and  comprises  nearly  1,500  acres,  delight- 
fully wooded  with  fine  full-grown  timber.  Though 
flat,  flanked  with  bog,  and  naturally  tame,  it  derives 
from  the  profusion  and  tasteful  disposition  of  its  wood, 
from  its  artificial  lakes,  from  the  towers  and  bat- 
tlements of  its  mansion,  and  from  noble  vistas  which 
look  away  to  the  perspective  of  the  Slieve-Bloom 
mountains,  a  very  large  amount  of  interesting  land- 
scape. An  isleted  and  sylvan-dotted  artificial  lake 
of  nearly  80  plantation  acres  occupies  the  place  of  a 


empowered  Lord  Broghill  to  use  800  acres  j  moor;  and  a  forest  spreads  beyond  the  demesne,  over 
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the  bosom  of  the  contigaous  bog.  The  Cloddagb, 
while  within  the  grounds,  purls,  and  trots,  and  leaps 
along  a  mimic  glen,  whose  bottom  is  so  shelved  at 
intervals  as  to  produce  pleasing  cataracts,  and  whose 
slopes  are  traversed  by  walks  and  tastefullv  clothed 
with  shrubs  and  timber.  A  rustic  grotto  overlooks  the 
principal  fall  of  the  rivulet,  and  was  designed  by  the 
first  Lady  Charleville,  and  built,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  a  season  of 
scarcity.  The  mansion  is  a  large  castellated  struc- 
ture, and  was  built  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

CHEEKPOINT.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Faith- 
legg,  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Area,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  274.  Houses  58. 
See  Bolton  and  Faithlego. 

CHURCUFIELD,  a  small  district  in  the  barony 
of  Ross,  CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  Area,  9,362 
acres;  of  which  2,772  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
1,035.  Houses  190.  It  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
county  contiguous  to  Mayo ;  consists,  to  the  extent 
of  972  acres,  of  rugged  mountain-ground;  and, 
though  isolated,  inconveniently  distant,  and  in  a 
different  county,  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Balunbobe  : 
see  that  article. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  hamlet  and  demesne  in  the 
barony  of  0*Neilland,  3  miles  north-nor^h-east  of 
Cbarlemont,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  hamlet 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Vemer's  Bridge.  The  de- 
mesne adjoins  the  hamlet;  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  occupying  high  ground,  it  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  circumjacent  flat  country.  The 
mansion  is  a  handsome  edilice;  and  is  the  seat  of 
Col.  Verner. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
macsaint,  barony  of  Magheraboy,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  old  road,  and  a  little  west 
of  a  sweep  of  the  new  road,  from  Enniskillen  to 
Ballyshannon,  8  miles  east-south-east  of  Belleek, 
and  9  north-west  of  Enniskillen.  Its  site  is  4  or  5 
furlongs  west  of  the  middle  of  the  west  margin  of 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous low  ridges  which  rise  summit  over  summit  till 
they  blend  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Shean  and  Glena- 
long.  A  little  south  of  it  are  the  small  but  romantic 
lakes  of  Carrick  and  Bunnahone,  whose  superfluent 
waters  form  the  Sillies  rivulet.  The  old  church 
which  gave  name  to  the  village  is  now  a  ruin ;  and  a 
new  church  has  been  built  close  to  the  glebe-house, 
and  near  the  new  road.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14, 
Aug.  30,  and  Nov.  30.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Ballyshannon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  68,867  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,624 ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £146  14s.  O^d.,  and  admin- 
istered  to  1,954  patients.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
139.     Houses  28. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Dunfanaghy,  6}  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Letterkenny,  and  122^  north-west  by 
north  of  Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  picturesque 
Highland  lake  called  Lough  Gartan;  and,  on  its 
shores,  the  charming  demesne  of  Daniel  Chambers, 
Esq.  See  Gartan.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  II, 
Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  7.     Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CHURCH-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Lough  Sheelin, 
— that  lake  of  only  4  miles  in  length,  which  washes 
portions  of  the  4  counties  of  Cavan,  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  Longford.  The  islet  is  a  mere  spot,  and 
possesses  interest  simply  for  diversifying  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  and  containmg  some  prostrate  ruins. 

CHURCH-ISLAND,  or  Innismore,  an  islet  in 
Lough  Gill,  3  miles  east -south- east  of  Sligo,  co. 


Sligo,  Connaught.  It  compriset  an  btm  of  25  ■eref* 
is  richly  wooded,  and  contains  aome  interesting 
church  ruins.  Archdall  represents  the  diurdi  whi« 
gave  it  name  as  having  been  built  by  Si.  Loman  in 
the  time  of  St.  Columb,  and,  with  equal  inaecuracj 
and  exaggeration,  states  the  islet  to  be  aboot  S  milM 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  half-a-mile  in  breadth. 
The  ruins  are  ivy-clad,  and  are  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  islet,  in  the  midst  of  an  old  cemetery  wbidi 
was  once  the  burying-place  of  the  parish  of  Calrr. 
"  In  a  rock  near  the  door  of  the  church,"  says  Arch- 
dall, "  is  a  cavity  called  *  Our  Lady's  Bed,'  which  is 
said  to  be  favourable  to  women  in  pregnancy,  who 
fondly  imagine,  that,  by  going  into  it  and  turning 
thrice  round,  at  the  same  time  saying  certain  prayers, 
they  shall  not  die  in  labour." 

CHURCH-JERPOINT,  or  Jbrpoint-East,  a 
parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Knock- 
topher,  1|  mile  south-west  <tf  Thomastown,  eo.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Stowt- 
FORD  :  which  see.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  east,  4^  miles;  breadUi,  from  |  to  2|;  area, 
5,994  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches, — of  which  1,345 
acres,  1  rood,  10  perches  lie  detached  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  main 
body,  and  25  acres,  28  perches  are  in  the  river  Nore, 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,503;  in  1841,  2,063.  Houses  339. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 1,650.  Houses  287. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  More, 
consists  of  good  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  roads 
from  Thomastown  toward  respectively  New  Ross, 
Waterford,  and  Carrick^n-Suir.  The  chief  seat  is 
the  Earl  of  Carrick's  beautiful  mansion  of  Mouht- 
JuLiET :  which  see.  On  the  south-western  frontier 
is  Floodhall,  the  handsome  seat  of  J.  Flood,  Esq.  i 
and  on  the  Nore,  near  Thomastown,  is  Jerpoint* 
the  seat  of  W.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.  The  other  scats 
are  Johnswell  and  Jerpointchurch.  The  ruins  of 
two  old  churches  exist  in  respectively  the  main 
body  and  the  detached  district— This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  J£129  4s. 
7id. ;  glebe,  £6  16s.  6|d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  vicar  holds  also  the  perpetual  curacjr  of  Great 
Connel  and  Ladytown,  in  the  dio.  of  Baldare,  and 
resides  in  that  benefice.  The  occasional  duties  of 
Church-Jerpoint  are  performed  by  the  curate  of 
ThoDustown,  for  a  salary  of  £10  a-year.  The  fee- 
torial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £110  14s.  3^d..  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  the  dty  of  Kil- 
kenny. There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholie 
chapel  at  Kilmanogue  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrai^cnent» 
is  united  to  the  chapels  o^  Thomastown,  Mung,  and 
Tullowherin.  In  1834,  the  Protestante  aoMNntad 
to  80,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,029;  and  4 
pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  102  hoya  and 
104  giris. 

CHURCH.MOUNTAIN.    See  Suet^^Gaimb. 

CHURCH-POOL,  a  small  bay  and  natural  hafu 
hour,  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  OoU 
barra  river,  barony  of  Uoylagh,  co.  Donogal,  Ulsler. 
The  roadstead  possesses  great  natural  adnuitages; 
and  the  anchorage  has  a  depth  of  from  3  to  8  latho— 
at  low  water,  and  is  safe  in  all  gales. 

CHURCHTOWN,  co.  Dublin.    See  Tamkt. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  BaU 
lintemple,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Monster. 
Area,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  111.  llonaaa  SSi. 
See  Baluntemple. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  hanmy  of 
Lower  Navan,  3^  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Navan,  co.  Meath,  I^einster.  Lengtht  3  aiilaa; 
breadth,  H ;  area,  1,336  acres.  Pop.*  in  1631*  448ft 
inl841,ZK)9.    Houses89.    The  land  if  pMttf  b^r 
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and  partly  good  tillage -ground.  The  leata  of 
Chiirchtown  and  Philpotstown,  the  propert?  respec- 
tively of  the  Kellet  and  the  Young  families,  are 
situated  near  each  other,  and  about  4  miles  south- 
west of  Navan.  The  little  square  tower,  called 
Cliurchtown-castle,  in  said  to  have  been  built  by  a 
Mr.  Warren — This  parish  is  a  chapelry,  or  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardbraccan  [which  see], 
in  the  dio  of  Meath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
nourided  for  £9  4s.  7id.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £43 
IGs.  lid.;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Miss 
Reynel.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Moymet.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  12,  and  the  Ro- 
mm  Catholics  to  450 ;  and  a  daily  school  at  Dun- 
derry  was  aided  with  £2  10s.  a-vear  from  Lord 
Ludlow,  and  £1  Is.  from  Lord  Kllleen,  and  had  on 
it^  books  83  boys  and  39  girls. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Rathconrath,  5  miles  west-south-west  of  Mullingar, 
CO.  >>'estmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south- 
westward,  3^  miles;  breadth,  from  1^  mile  to  2| 
miles :  area,  5,302  acres,  25  perches,— of  which  8 
acres,  I  rood,  8  perches  are  in  Lough  Dalton.  Pop., 
in  1831,  980;  in  1841,  1,108.  Houses  195.  The 
surface  consii^ts,  for  the  most  part,  of  profitable  land ; 
touches  the  south-east  margin  of  Lough  Dalton ;  and 
is  traversed  westward  by  the  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Athlone.  The  seats  are  Redmonstown-Uouse  and 
Balrath- Lodge  ;  the  chief  hamlet  is  Churchtown  ; 
and  the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Fieldtown,  Dundonnel,  and  Oldtown,  and  the  site  or 
vestiges  of  three  other  castles This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £180 
9s.  1 0.Jd. ;  glebe,  £26.  The  rectories  of  Churchtown 
and  l)Y8ART,and  the  vicarage  of  Conragh  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Churchtown. 
Leiigtii.  3^  miles  ;  breadth,  2^.  Pop.,  in  1631,  2,930. 
Gross  income,  £396  9s.  lOJd  ;  nett,  £353  16s.  lO^d. 
pHtron*;,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£ov>3  \C)s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Frutto. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  from  30  to  40.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Dysart  and  Conragh. 
In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  968;  the  Protes- 
tants  of  the  union  to  76,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,854;  a  parochial  school  in  Churchtown  was 
aided  with  some  advantages  from  the  rector,  and 
had  on  its  books  19  boys  and  8  girls ;  and  3  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  1 1 1  children. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  qvoad  rncra  parish  on  the 
southern  sea-board  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  2^  miles 
south-west  of  Broadway,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-eastward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
2^ ;  area,  5,679  acres,  1  rood,  15  perches, — of  which 
]  I  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,429.  It  consists  of  the  two  quoad  civilia 
parishes  of  Tacumshane,  and  Balltmorb  :  see 
the>c  articles.  The  surface  extends  alon^  the 
roa>t  of  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  west  side  of 
Lough  Taa;  and  it  consists  partly  of  barren  sand- 
hilix,  hut  chiefly  of  excellent  arable  land. — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  bene- 
tice,  in  the  dio  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition  of 
5  towidaiids  allocated  to  the  curate,  £70  lOs. 
l^d. ;  glebe,  £5  I3s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £76  3s. 
5ui.  ;  nett,  £72  Oa.  7^d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of 
the  benefice  of  Tacumshane.  The  church  was 
built  in  IKU,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the 
late  Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  140.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Tacumshane  and  Bally- 
uiore,  have  an  attendance  of  retpectifely  700 and  600; 


and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangementy 
the  former  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Lady's  Island, 
and  the  latter  to  the  chapel  ot  Muglass.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  141,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,329. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Hook,  barony  of  Shelboorne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  stands  near  Hook  Tower  lighthouse,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Hook  Head.  Area,  12 
acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  158.     Houses  29. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dysart,  barony  of  Upperthird,  4}  miles  west  by 
north  of  Carnckbeg,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  on  the 
road  from  Carrickbeg  to  Clonmel ;  and  behind  it  are 
the  extensive  natural  woods  of  Landscape,  which 
combine  with  the  woods  of  Coolnamuck  to  impart 
great  finish  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
exultant  valley  of  the  Suir.  An  old  castle  once 
stood  at  the  village,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Ever- 
ards.  Here  is  a  small  woollen  factory.  Pop.  re- 
turned with  the  parish. 

CHURCHTOWN,  or  Bruhennt,  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Duballow,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Orrery  and  Kilmore,  6  miles  south-south-west  of 
Charleville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Orrery  and 
Kilmore  section  contains  the  village  of  Churchtown. 
Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Duballow 
section,  1,078  acres;  of  the  Orrery  and  Kilmore 
section,  6,969  acres.  Pop.  of  the  Orrery  and  Kil- 
more section,  in  1831, 2,893 ;  in  1841, 2,689.  Houses 
382.  Pop.  of  the  Duballow  section,  in  1841,*  688. 
Houses  113.  The  surface  is  drained  southward  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Awbeg,  and  traversed  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Cork ; 
and  it  consists  variously  of  good  arable  land,  good 
pasture  land,  coarse  mountain,  bleak  moorland,  and 
repulsive  b<^.  The  quondam  noble  seats  of  Bur- 
ton and  EoMONT  [see  these  articles],  are  within  the 
parish,  and  give  the  titles  of  Baron  and  Earl  to  the 
fiunil^  of  Percival.  The  village  of  Churchtown  is 
neat  m  arrangement,  and  is  prettily  planted.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Mallow  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  5,033 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £138  18s.,  and  administered  to  1,944  pa. 
tients.  Area  of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
638.  Houses  86.  The  church  whence  the  village 
has  its  name,  substituted  one  upon  another  site 
which  was  removed  by  act  of  parliament  in  9  Anne ; 
and  it  is  cruciform,  has  its  chancel  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble,  and  contains  the  burying  vault  of 

the  Egroont  family This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  com- 
position, £580;  glebe,  £17  10s.  Gross  income, 
£567  lOs. ;  nett,  £475  8s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Egroont  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Dungoumey,  in  this  diocese ;  but  is  resident  in 
Churchtown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £69  5t. 
7|d.  The  church  was  built  about  1*25  years  ago,  at 
the  private  cost  of  the  then  Earl  of  Eginont.  Sit- 
tings 300 ;  attendance,  from  40  to  50.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  800 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Liscarrol.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  63,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2.813 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
85  boys  and  34  girls. 

CHURCHTOWN,  or  Rheban,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  West  Narrarh  and  Rbeban,  and  contain- 
ing part  of  the  town  of  Athy,  co.  Kildara,  Leinster. 
Length,  south- south-eastward,  3}  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2i ;  area,  7,330  acres,  2  roods,  27  perchet, 
—of  which  43  acres,  26  perches,  are  in  the  river 

«  Tba  Censos  of  UU  does  not  nollot  this  ssctiocL 
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Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,0C9;  in  1841.  2,294. 
Hou^^es  381.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1.303 ;  in  1841,  1,468.  Houses  239.  The  surface 
con^iists.  in  general,  of  light  tillage  land ;  lies  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  divergent  roads  from  Athy  to  Kilkenny.  Tima- 
hoe,  and  Maryborough.  The  highest  ground  is  in 
the  south-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  258  feet. 
The  Barrow  describes  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
boundary ;  and  the  Grand  Canal  comes  in  from  the 
west,  deflects  to  the  south,  and  proceeds  parallel 
with  the  Barrow  to  Athy.  The  seats  are  Kil- 
coo.  Woodbine.  Rockiicld.  Gamboa,  Miltown.  and 
Ballyroe.  The  other  objects  of  local  interest  are  the 
ancient  castle  and  the  quondam  city  of  Rueban  : 

see  that  article This  parish  is  a  viiuirage.  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  Athy  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£130,  and  the  rectorial  for  £260;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  Dr.  Walsh  and  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Bunbury.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2j1  Churchmen,  13  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1.701 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  New- 
castle, barony  of  Glenquin.  co.  Limerick.  Munstcr. 
Area.  4  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  190.     Houses  24. 

CLADDAGH.  a  large  and  curious  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Gahvav.  within  the  borough  limits  of  that 
town,  Connauglit.  It  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Galway  river,  immediately  above  its  expansion 
into  estuary,  or  rather  its  debouch  into  the  side  of 
Galway  bay ;  it  directly  confronts  the  quays  and  docks 
of  the  town  ;  and  occupies  partly  the  declivities  of  a 
gentle  hill,  and  partly  a  belt  of  low  ground  which 
intervenes  between  the  hill  and  the  river.  The  sum- 
rait  or  small  table-land  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the 
monastic  buildings,  the  chapel,  and  the  cemeteiy  of 
a  friary,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice ;  the  south- 
west declivity  or  gentle  blope  is  a  spacious  open  area, 
called  the  Fair  Green,  but  by  no  means  of  attractive 
appearance  ;  «and  the  other  declivities,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  low  ground  toward  the  river,  are  densely 
covered  with  the  suburb. — a  confused  and  grotesque 
congeries  of  thatched  cabins. — a  labyrinthine  maze 
of  narrow,  crooked,  wimling  lanes, — a  packed  mass 
of  houses,  almost  as  closely  huddled  and  disorderly  in 
their  mutual  position  as  **a  take"  of  herrings  in  the 
bottom  of  a  fishing  boat.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
fishermen  and  their  families ;  and  nets.  tar.  fishing- 
jackets,  arui  the  offals  of  fi-^h.  so  crowd  every  inter- 
section as  to  overwhelm  the  olfactory  nerves,  and 
nearly  defy  the  locomotion  of  a  stranger.  Yet  the 
cabins  are  in  general  neat  and  regular  within ;  the 
lanes  are  causewayed  ;  the  filth  and  putrescence  and 
other  sources  of  noxious  miai^mata  are  swept  away  ; 
the  belt  of  open  ground  between  the  suburb  and  its 
fishing  quays  presents  a  mimic  resemblance  to  a 
great  ship-building-yard ;  the  quays  are  clean,  hand- 
some, and  less  offensive  than  many  a  city  fish-mar- 
ket ;  and  the  whole  suburb,  in  spite  of  both  the 
absur<lity  of  its  own  physical  character,  and  great 
indolence,  ignorance,  and  perver.Mty  on  the  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  decidedly  exceeded  in  aggregate 
disagrecableness  by  :^ev,•ral  great  fishing-seats  of  its 
size  in  some  of  the  mo-t  boasted  sea-board  districts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  village  is  very  ancient,  and 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  original  settle- 
ment of  a  body  of  colonists,  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants;  it  has  very  long  been  distinguished 
for  cleaidiness  in  the  interior  of  its  cabins,  but  owes 
the  order  which  now  prevails  in  its  exterior  and  its 
thoroughfares,  to  the  spirited  and  humane  exertions 
of  Captjiin  liurdis  of  the  royal  n:jvy,  about  the 
year  180S;  an'!,  though  not  separately  reported  on 


in  any  official  census,  it  was  ascertained,  in  1812,  to 
have  468  houses,  inhabited  by  1.050  males  and  1,286 
females,  and  was  supposed,  in  1820.  to  have  increased 
to  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000. 

The  quays  and  pier  of  Claddagh  were  conttructed 
by  means  of  a  grant  from  Government  of  jSI,597, 
and  of  local  contributions  to  the  amount  of  £6t^ ; 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  trade  connected  with  them, 
are  thus  summarily  reported  on  by  l^e  Fishery  Com- 
niissioners  in  1836:  '*  A  most  convenient  ana  useful 
pier,  for  the  numerous  fishing-boats  belonging  to  thi« 
place,  in  number  about  140  sail-boats,  from  12  to 
14  tons,  and  50  row-boats,  of  5  to  6  tons  each,  em- 
ploying near  2.200  persons.     With  all  the  adiran- 
tages  of  good  boats  and  accommodation,  there  are 
few  places  where  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  with  so 
little  enterprise."    Though  the  fishermen  sometimea 
make  a  great  show  of  industry,  they  are  so  wedded 
to  old  customs,  so  averse  to  ailopt  improvements  in 
the  modes  or  instruments  of  fishing,  so   awed  by 
omens,  and  influenced  l>y  superstitious  notions,  so 
stubbornly  averse  to  fish  at  seasons  regarded  as  un« 
favourable  bv  their  superstition,  and  so  fanatically 
and  indolently  prone  to  squander  in  idleness  every 
day  which  they  pretend  to  l>e  under  other  tutelage 
than  that  of  powers  which  fill  the  nets  with  fi«h, 
that  they  furnish  a  very  unsteady  supply  to  even  the 
home-market  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  oflen 
allow  shoals  of  finny  wealth  which   flow  into  the 
capacious   bay  to  depart  without  being    touched. 
They  aifect  also,   with  all  the  monopolizing  spirit 
of  an  exclusive  and  grasping  corporation,  to  regard 
all  the  capacious  bay  as  their  own  peculiar  domain ; 
and.  till  a  very  recent  period,  they  so  successfully 
enforced  their  arrogant  claim,  that  boats  which  ven- 
tured out  from  other  districts  to  fish  when  the  Clad- 
dagh-men  chose  to  be  idle,  were  almost  certainly 
destroyed.     Even  when  a  body  of  gentlemen,  some 
25  or  30  years  ago,  patriotically  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  to  cultivate  the  valuable  lisheries  of 
the  bay,  fitted  out  several  boats,  and  provided  legal 
nets  and  other  requisite   materials,   the  Claddagh- 
men,  enraged  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights,  attacked  the  company's  boats,  de- 
stroyed their  nets,  cut  their  sails  and  cables,  threw 
overboard  their  anchors,  and  ill  treated  their  crewsi. 
Redress  was  given,   and  future  protection  pledged 
by  Government,  rules  were  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  for  settling  the  measurement 
of  the  meshes  of  sea-nets,  public  feeling  united  with 
constituted  authority  to  break  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Claddagh  would-be  corporation;  and  still,  for 
reasons  which  could  not  be  very  succinctly  explained, 
the  Claddagh-men  continue,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
dispose  as  they  please  of  the  vast  fishing-grounds, 
and  to  humour  their  own  whims  and  prejudices,  as 
to  the  seasons  of  fishing,  in  preference  to  any  wise 
attempt  to  obtain  regular  supplies  for  the  inarket. — 
Their  fishing-boats.  previous  to  1790,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 5  tons  in  burden ;  but  those  built  after  that 
date  were  gradually  made  larger,  till,  about  16  or  20 
years  ago,  they  began  to  be  generally  of  the  site 
now  in  use.     So  long  as  the  boats  were  small,  they 
seldom  ventured  beyond  the  islands  of  Arran,  or 
farther  than  half-an-hour's   sailing  from   tho  land; 
they  usually  coa»^ed  along  the  shores  of  Cunnemara; 
and,  on  the  first  indication  of  a  smart  breeae,  or  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  they  immediately  ran  ibr 

shelter  to  the  nearest  creek The  fishermen  spend  a 

large  portion  of  their  time  on  shore  in  repairing  their 
boats,  sails,  rigging,  and  cordage,  and  in  maldag, 
drying,  and  mendmg  their  nets  and  spillcts ;  and  tin 
remainder  of  their  time  they  spend  chiefly  in  whisky- 
drinking,  in  coarse  amusements,  and  in  rmwrnltatioM 
respecting  their  fishing  excursions.      Handredt  of 
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their  women  and  children,  during  days  before  the 
boats  go  to  sea,  crowd  the  neighbouring  strands,  dig- 
ging for  bait ;  and  the  men,  after  having  received 
into  their  boats  potatoes,  oaten-cakes,  fuel  and  water, 
but  never  any  whisky,  depart  for  the  fishing-grounds, 
and  sometimes  remain  away  several  days.  On  their 
return  they  are  met  and  joyously  hailed  by  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  shore ;  and  abandoning  to 
the  women  all  care  of  the  produce  they  have  brought 
home,  they  go  to  regale  themselves  at  the  next  pub- 
lic house,  and  to  sink  for  a  time  into  almost  total 
inertion.  On  the  well-known  prognostics  of  the 
harvest  and  winter  herring-fishery  being  recognised, 
'*  the  mayor  or  admiral  of  the  Claddagh  despatches 
reconnoitring  boats  to  prevent  poachers  or  stragglers, 
with  full  powers  to  take  and  destroy  their  nets  and 
boats  if  found  fishing,  (or,  according  to  their  own 
phraseology,  trespassing,)  until  all  shall  have  an 
equal  chance  by  a  general  fishing.  For  one  or  two 
days  previous  to  this,  the  entire  Claddagh  is  in  com- 
motion, making  preparations  for  the  excursion.  On 
the  appointed  day,  all  the  boats  round  the  bay  (which 
generally  master  about  500  large  and  small)  rendez- 
vous at  the  quay,  and,  upon  a  signal  given,  all  sail 
out  at  once  in  regular  order.  The  beauty  of  this 
si^ht  is  inconceivable,  and,  when  viewed  from  one 
of  the  heights  about  the  town,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
roost  gratifying  that  can  be  well  imagined.  When 
they  arrive  at  *  the  fishing- grounds,'  another  signal 
is  given  by  *the  admiral,'  the  nets  are  instantly  set, 
anil  every  boat  is  then  left  at  liberty  to  make  the 
best  use  of  its  time."     [Hardiman's  dalway.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Claddagh  not  only  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  colony,  some  say  from  Spain ; 
but  they  retain  as  rigidly  exclusiveness  of  social 
po-ition,  and  marked  peculiarities  of  government, 
manners,  dress,  and  language,  as  if  they  had  no  later 
than  yesterday  arrived  from  a  strange  land.  One  of 
their  own  number  is  periodically  elected  by  them, 
and  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial,  to  act  as 
their  chief  magistrate ;  he  resembles  the  Brughaid, 
or  head  villager  of  an  ancient  clan  in  its  hereditary 
canton ;  he  bears  the  title  of  mayor  on  land,  and  that 
of  admiral  at  sea;  he  rules  the  community  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  settles  all  their 
fishfry  disputes ;  he  possesses,  by  universal  consent, 
so  de<*isive  an  authority,  that  a  case  is  rarely  known 
of  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  any  of  the  legally 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land ;  and  he  wears  in 
the  village  no  emblem  of  power,  and  even  at  sea  is 
distinguished  only  by  having  a  whiter  sail  than  his 
neighbours,  and  by  having  colours  attached  to  his 
boat's  mast-head.  The  people  care  not  a  rush  for 
politics,  and  do  not  understand  them;  they  are  ex- 
empt from  all  government  taxes;  they  have,  in  even 
the  most  troubled  times,  been  distinguished  for  their 
loyalty ;  and  when  the  Lords-lieutenant,  Anglesey 
and  Mulgrave,  not  many  years  ago  made  their  re- 
spective  progress  through  the  west,  to  quell  popular 
comtnotion,  and  conciliate  agrarian  insurgents,  the 
Clii(l(!agh-men  acted  to  both  as  escort  or  guard-of- 
hoiiour  in  their  procession  through  the  town  of  Gal- 
way.  The  whole  population,  till  of  late,  were  not 
only  unlettered,  but  profoundly  uncognizant  of  any 
a<l vantage  of  education;  and  though  they  have,  in 
some  instances,  begun  to  look  with  a  little  tolerance 
upon  schoolmasters,  they  still  maintain,  in  the  ag- 
gngatc.  an  old  prejudice,  that  either  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, to  >end  a  child  to  school,  or  to  suffer  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pedui^'ogue,  is  a  di««grace.  Their  language 
is  a  har-h  and  dissonant  dialect  of  the  Erse,  so  pecu- 
liarly tluir  own  as  not  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  the 
native  Iri>li  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  have  « 
strong  aversion  to  all  strangers,  and  will  not  permit 
any  to  settle  in  the  village.    The  women  possett  un- 


limited control  over  their  husbandc;  they  exclusively 
manage  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  possess  con- 
siderable shrewdness  in  disposing  of  it  in  the  market; 
they  allow  their  husbands  little  more  money  than  is 
requisite  for  keeping  their  boats  in  repair,  vet  prac- 
tise the  astute  but  wicked  poHcy  of  plentifully  sup- 
plying them  with  whisky  and  tobacco;  and  tbej 
themselves  smoke  and  dnnk  like  dragoons,  and  yet 
maintain  a  tidiness  of  domestic  economy  which  would 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  their  habits,  and  ex- 
hibits a  striking  and  cheerful  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing squalidness  of  Irish  cabins.  The  young 
people  almost  never  marry  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  and  usually  intermarry  at  an  early  age,  and 
with  the  odd  preliminary  of  an  elopement:  a  pair 
usually  plight  faith  during  a  festivity;  tliey  disap- 
pear from  among  their  friends  on  an  evening,  and  are 
reconciled  to  them  and  married  on  the  following 
morning;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  imme- 
diately supplied  with  a  cabin  of  their  own,  and  with 
the  share  of  a  boat,  or  the  means  of  building  one. 
The  women  are  handsome  and  prolific;  both  in- 
fidelity and  jealousy  are  unknown;  and  the  children, 
in  general,  are  more  healthy,  muscular,  and  sym- 
metrical than  those  of  the  most  favoured  consmuni- 
ties. — The  amusements  of  the  community  are  at 
gross  and  wicked  as  their  domestic  economy  is  com- 
paratively good ;  and  consist  principally  of  dancing, 
obstreperousness,  and  bacchanalian  orgies  on  the 
evenings  of  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  and  for  days  to- 
gether at  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  and  other  chief 
festivals.  Drunkenness  and  a  strong  dash  of  hea- 
thenism are  the  characteristic  features  of  nearly  all 
their  frolics ;  and  the  latter  is  particularly  exhibited 
at  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  24th 
of  June.  "  On  the  evening  of  that  day,"  says  Mr. 
Hardiman,  "  the  young  and  old  assemble  at  the  head 
of  the  village;  and  their  mayor,  whose  orders  are 
decisive,  adjusts  the  rank,  order,  and  precedence  of 
this  curious  procession.  They  then  set  out,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  march  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued huzzas  and  acclamations  of  joy,  accompanied 
by  crowds  of  people  through  the  principal  streets  and 
suburbs  of  the  town ;  the  young  men  all  uniformly 
arrayed  in  short  white  jackets,  with  silken  sashes, 
their  hats  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
and  upwards  of  60  or  70  of  the  number  bearing 
long  poles  and  standards  with  suitable  devices, 
which  are  in  general  emblematic  of  their  profession. 
To  heighten  the  merriment  of  this  festive  scene, 
two  of  the  stoutest,  disguised  in  masks,  and  entirely 
covered  with  party-coloured  rags,  as  *  merrymen,* 
with  many  antic  tncks  and  gambols,  make  way  for 
the  remainder.  In  the  course  of  their  progress, 
they  stop  with  load  cheerings  and  salutations  op- 
posite the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  from 
whom  they  generally  receive  money  on  the  occasion. 
Having  at  length  regained  their  village,  they  as- 
semble in  groups,  dancing  round,  and  sometimes 
leaping  and  running  through  their  bonfires,  never  for- 
getting to  bring  home  part  of  the  fire,  which  they 
consider  sacred  ;  and  thus  the  night  ends,  as  the  day 
began,  in  one  continued  scene  of  mirth  and  rejoicing. 
That  the  entire  of  this  exhibition,  though  unknown 
to  the  actors,  is  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  pagan 
rite,  is  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  earlr 
history  of  this  country." — The  men  of  the  Clad- 
dagh, on  ordinary  occasions,  wear  the  jacket  and 
trowsers  common  to  persons  of  their  occupation ; 
but,  on  holidays,  or  when  in  gala  dress,  they  wear 
three  flannel  vests  under  a  fourth  of  white  cotton  or 
dimity,  trimmed  with  white  tape,  a  fine  blue  rug 
iacket,  with  a  standing  collar  and  horn  buttons,  a 
blue  plush  breeches,  never  tied  or  buttoned  at  the 
knees,  a   red  silk  neckerchief,  and  a  broad  brim- 
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med  bat  neither  cocked  nor  slouched.  The  wo- 
men, on  ordinary  occasions,  wear  a  blue  mantle,  a 
red  body  gown,  a  red  petticoat,  and  a  blue  or  red 
cotton  napkin  head-dress ;  and,  on  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivH^,  the  matrons  wear  a  blue  rug  cloak  trimmed 
with  fine  ribbon,  a  rich  calico  or  stuff  gown,  and  a 
silk  napkin  head-dress ;  and  the  young  women,  in- 
stead of  the  handkerchief,  have  a  fine  muslin  or 
cambric  cap  trimmed  with  rich  lace. 

Mr.  Hardiman  says,  '*  Many  instances  of  extreme 
longevity  occur,  and  the  generalitv  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  good  health.  Upon  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  a  custom  rather  of  a  singular  na- 
ture prevails.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  adjourn,  generally  from  the  graveyard  to 
some  public  house,  in  honour,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  memory  of  their  departed  friend.  Here  they 
continue  carousing  the  remainder  of  that  day  and 
night,  and  the  grief  or  friendship  of  each  indivi- 
dual  is  generally  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  liquor 
which  he  consumes,  or  the  money  which  he  ex- 
pends on  the  occasion.  Had  this  cuistom  been  known 
to  the  late  General  Vallancey,  it  in  probable  it  might 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  tracing  some 
affinity  between  our  Claddagh  friends  and  the  Arabs, 
who,  it  Is  said,  also  rejoice  on  the  death  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  How  far  this  incident  would 
have  supported  an  hypothesis  for  the  learned  anti- 
quarv,  this  is  not  the  place  to  conjecture;  but  it 
would  be  unju!>t  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketch 
without  testifying,  that,  with  all  their  faults,  these 
individuals  possebs  many  good  qualities."— .The 
friary,  whose  site,  as  we  already  indicated  it,  gives  it 
a  phyMcal  as  well  as  moral  pre-eminence  and  com- 
mand over  all  the  village,  is  Dominican.  An  ancient 
nunnery  of  the  Premonstratenses  of  Tuam,  and 
called  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hill,  was 
founded  here  by  the  O'Hallorans ;  it  soon  passed, 
for  a  time,  into  the  possession  of  the  secular  clergy ; 
it  was,  in  1488,  granted,  on  petition  of  the  Gal- 
wegians,  and  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  VIII..  to  the 
Dominicans ;  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  richly 
endowed  by  many  individuals  of  the  town ;  and  it 
eventually  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  ei^tabIi.•ihment^(  of  its  class  in  the  province. 
In  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  corporation 
of  the  town  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  monas- 
tery,  then  recently  dissolved;  in  1642,  Lord  Forbes 
converted  the  buildings  into  a  battery  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  town,  and,  having  failed  in  his  de- 
sign, he  defaced  the  church  and  tore  up  the  ceme- 
tery; and,  in  1652,  the  corporation  razed  all  the 
buildings  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing used  by  Cromwell's  forces  as  a  fortification 
against  the  town.  The  present  chapel,  a  plain  but 
commodious  edifice  of  100  feet  by  28,  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  former  about  the  year  1800; 
and  the  friary,  an  unpretending  and  rather  lumpish 
edifice  adjoinmg  it,  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the 
town,  the  harbours,  the  spacious  bay,  the  wooded 
shores  of  Renvile  and  Ardfry,  and  the  picturesque 
slopes  and  outline  of  the  Clare  mountains. 

CLADDAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac 
teigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Pop.  about  150. 

CLADY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  issues  from 
Loughs  Nacung  and  Dunlewy,  which  jointly  mea- 
sure about  4  miles  in  length,  stretch  along  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Arrigal,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  picturesque  scenery  which  begirds  that 
mountain ;  and  it  runs  thence,  along  an  upland  vale, 
about  6  miles  westward  to  the  side  of  Guidore  bay. 

CLADY  (The),   a   rivulet  of  the  barony  of 


Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  UUter.  It  riief 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Carntopher  Mountains, 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Maghera,  and  has  a  eoune 
of  about  10  miles  eastward  to  the  Lower  Bann*  a 
little  below  Portglenone. 

CLADY  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Loagbin- 
sholin,  CO.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
Clady  rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  Bfagberafelt  to 
Kilrea,  about  1^^  mile  west-north-west  of  Portglen- 
one. In  its  vicinity  are  the  mansions  of  Inisrush 
and  Glenburn. 

CLADY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Urney,  baron/ 
of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  tha 
right  bank  of  the  nver  Finn,  and  on  the  west  rergt 
of  the  county,  S  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Stra* 
bane,  on  the  road  thence  to  Beleek.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Feb.  1,  May  16,  Au^.  1,  and  Nov.  16.  Area  of 
the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  176 ;  in  1841, 
219.     Houses  39. 

CLADY,  or  Ccxbeb-Cladt,  a  viUage  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Cumber,  barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Faughan,  8  miles  west  by  north  of  Dungiven, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Londonderry.^  In  the  rilbge 
is  the  parish-church  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Cumber- 
house,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Brown,  Ena.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood also  are  the  ruins  of  OCahan*s  Castle. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  17.  and  Nov.  7.  A  dispensary 
in  the  village  is  within  the  Derry  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  30,000  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  9,000 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  Jt'92  6s.,  and  ad- 
ministered  to  3,407  patients.  Area  of  the  Tillage, 
7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  180;  in  1841.  191.  Houses 
29. 

CLADY-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  baronj  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal.  It  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Clady  rivulet,  6i  miles  west  by  north  of  Dun- 
lewy, and  140|  north-west  by  north  of  Dublin. 
Though  consisting  of  only  an  inn  and  a  few  poor 
cabins,  it  possesses  interest  as  a  key-post  to  the  mag- 
nificently  scenic,  though  comparatively  ill-known, 
district  of  Cloghaneely.  The  coast-road  from  Killy- 
begs  to  Dunfanaghy  is  met  at  Clady-Bridge  by  a  road 
which  runs  eastward  to  Glenveagh. 

CLAGGAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcoai' 
mon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  east  shore  of  Ballan  bay,  opposite 
the  north-east  angle  of  Cooran-Achill,  and  about9 
miles  west-north- west  of  Newport- Pratt. 

CLAGGAN,  a  headland  and  a  bay  in  the  barony 
of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught  The  head- 
land is  the  termination  of  the  peninsula  which  sepa- 
rates the  bay  of  Ballinakill  from  Claggan  bay ;  it 
looks  direct  toward  Innisboffin,  lying  at  the  distance 
of  2f  miles  to  the  west-north-west ;  and  it  bears  aloft 
a  landmark  called  Claggan  Tower.  The  be/  it 
rather  more  than  1^  mile  wide  at  the  entrance ;  it 
penetrates  the  land  2f  miles  eaat-south-eastward, 
and  gradually  narrows  almost  to  a  point;  and  it  Bas 
good  shelter,  safe  anchorage,  and  always  a  sttlBdeat 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  A  qoay 
was  built  for  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries ;  but,  in 
order  to  afford  safe  shelter  for  boats  in  winter,  aad 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  herrinff-fishcfj  in 
January,  it  would  require  a  south-easterly  rytimsimi 
of  40  feet.  The  coast  around  the  bay  and  the  1 
land  is  very  wild. 

CLAHANE.     See  Cloghaite. 

CLAN  AW  LEY.     See  Glenawlst. 

CLANDONAGH,    a    barony   of    Queen's 
Leinster.     It  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  < 


into  which  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper  OisofT 
was  recently  divided ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  nortL 
by  Upperwoods, — on  the  east  by  Claniiall^li,-..4Mi 
the  south  by  co.  Kilkenny,— and  on  tfie  wwl  fcf  co^ 
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Tipperary.  Its  greatest  length,  southward,  is  9^ 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  6 ;  and  its  area  is 
43,733  acres,  1  rood,  5  perches, — of  which  18  acres, 
3  roods  are  water.  The  highest  grounds  have  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level  of  613,  1,007,646,360,480, 
and  555  feet.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Donaghmore,  Kyle,  Rathsarran,  and  Skirk,  and 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Aghaboe,  Bordwell,  CooU 
kerry,  Eirke,  and  Rathdowney.  Its  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  Borris-in-Ossory,  Donaghmore,  and  Rath- 
downey. Pop.,  in  1841,  16,424.  Houses  2.633. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,207  *  in 
manufactures  ai>d  trade,  399;  in  other  pursuits,  234. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,689 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.271  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,121. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
nixl  write,  1,331  ;  v.'ho  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,094  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,823. 

CLAN  DUFF.     See  Clowdupf. 

CLANE,  a  barony  in  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Carbery ; 
on  the  north-east  by  Ikeathv  and  Oughterany ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Naas ;  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Cunnell.  Its  greatest  length,  frona  north  to  south, 
is  8  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  7 ;  its  superficial 
extent,  according  to  Rawson's  Statistical  Survey  of 
the  County,  is  18,736  acres,— of  which  6,845  arc 
bog,  and  1 1,89 1  are  arable  ;  and  its  real  area,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  32,023 acres,  1  rood, 
1  perch, — of  which  123  acres,  2  roods,  are  water. 
The  surface  is  prevailingly  flat  and  tame ;  and  in  the 
western  or  Bog-of- Allen  section,  it  is  repulsive. 
The  Liffey  traces  part  of  the  south-eastern  and  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  southern  Blackwater  of 
the  Hoyne's  river-sptem  receives  some  of  its  earliest 
waters  from  bogs  m  the  north.     The  Grand  Canal 

traverses   the  interior This  barony  contains  the 

towns  of  Clane  and  Prosperous,  and  the  parishes  of 
Baliinafagh,  Brideschurch,  Clane,  Caragh,  Down- 
ings,  Killybegs,  and  Timahoe.  Pop.,  in  1831,8,356; 
in  1841,  8.534.  Houses  1,421.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,143;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  237 ;  in  other  pursuits,  127-  Blales  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,3^)9;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  695;  who 
(ouid  neither  read  nor  write,  1,586.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
78();  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,089;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,773. 

C  L  A  N  E,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Clane,  co.  Kil- 
dare, Leinster.  It  occupies  a  valley  at  the  chief 
water-shed  of  the  barony,  or  at  the  sources  of  rivu- 
lets which  run  respectively  toward  the  Boyne  and 
the  Barrow ;  it  describes  a  semicircular  SMreep  of  3^ 
miles  in  length  from  horn  to  horn;  it  approaches 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hodgestown,  Bidlimfiigfa, 
Beataghstown,  and  Prosperous,  but  nowhere  is 
nearer  Clane  than  1  ]  mile  to  the  north-west ;  and  it 
contains  an  area  of  2,235  English  acres.  Though 
the  highest  bog  in  the  county,  its  bottom  is  nearly 
on  the  f^ame  altitude  as  the  adjacent  summit-level  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  Its  average  depth  is  30  iieci. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £8,867  18s.  9d. 

CLANE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  SMoe 
name,  on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Clane,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  south -south-eastward, 
4^  miles;  breadth,  from  ^  of  a  mile  to  ft^  miles; 
area,  4.0(v3  acres,  2  roods,  26  perches,-^-«f  which  22 
acres,  3  roods,  7  perches,  are  in  the  riv<tr  Liffey. 
Pop.,  in  18:31.  2.121 ;  in  1841,  2,16a  Ho«ieB37l. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  905;  in  1841, 
1  .H-23.  Houses  320.  The  land  is  aggregately  of  but 
second-rate  quality ;  declines  eastward  to  the  left 
ui.iri^in  of  the  Lilit^y ;  and  is  tr» versed  eatt-iiorth- 


eastward  by  the  road  from  Rathangan  to  Dublin.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  though  not  all  in  the  parish, 
are  the  mansions  of  Blackball,  P.  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Milli- 
cent,  B.  Molloy,  Esq.,  Sherlockstown,  Mr.  Sherlock, 
and  Firmont,  R.  Dease,  Esq. ;  and  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege of  Clongowes  :  which  see — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £89  8s.  lOid. ;  glebe,  £36  8s.  lid.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £99  2s.  lUd., 
and  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Trimbleston.  The 
vicarages  of  Clane  and  Clonshamboe,  and  the  rec- 
tories of  Mainham  and  Killybegs  [see  these  arti- 
cles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Clane.  Length,  6 
miles  ;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,450.  Gross  in- 
come, £448  9s.  2d. ;  nett,  £381  12s.  8^d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  A  stipendiary  curate  is  employed.  The 
church  is  very  old ;  and  was  repaired  and  received  the 
addition  of  a  gallery,  a  vestry- room,  and  a  school- 
house,  in  1828,  at  the  cost,  of  £900,  a  great  portion  ot 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  economy  estate  of  the 
parish.  Sittings  300;  attendance  100.  A  house  in 
Mainham  is  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  The 
Clane  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Balrahan  and  Bal- 
iinafagh. There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
chapel  in  Killybegs,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Jesuits' 
chapel  in  Mainham.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  98,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,973;  the  ProtesUnU  of  the  benefice  to  202,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,109 ;  and  9  daily  schools 
in  the  union — 6  of  which  were  in  Clane  parish,  and 
1  was  Clongowes  college  in  Blainham — had  on  their 
books  332  males  and  297  females.  Of  the  6  Clane 
schools,  two  were  aided  with  respectively  £18  and 
£40  a-year  from  subscription,  one  received  £15  a- 
year  from  the  National  Board,  and  one  was  a  school 
at  Betaghstown,  which  had  an  endowment  of  £300 
a-year  and  the  interest  of  £8,000,  and  which  had  been 
for  several  years  suspended,  though  the  Court  of 
Chancery  passed  a  decree  in  1824  for  its  revival. 

The  town  of  Clane,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Rathangan,  6^  miles  south-west  by  west 
of  Celbridge,  12^  east-north-east  of  Rathangan,  and 
I6j  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  This  tovm  waa 
burned  in  1798,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  A 
bridge  of  6  arches  maintains  communication  across 
the  Liffey.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  an  ancient 
earthwork  of  the  kind  called  a  Dun,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  the  history  of  which  appears  to  be 
lost.  An  ebbev  for  canons  regular  is  alleged  to  have 
been  built  at  Clane  in  the  6th  century  bv  St.  Ailbe, 
and  to  have  been,  in  the  12th  century,  toe  meeting, 
place  of  a  synod,  which  waa  composed  of  26  bishope 
and  numerous  abbots  and  other  dignitaries,  and  whidi 
ordained  that  none  but  alumni  of  the  eollese  of  Ar- 
magh should  be  eligible  to  professorships  of  divinity. 
The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  abbey  possibly  points 
to  a  remote  Culdean  establishment.  A  Frandscaa 
friary,  considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist,  was 
founded,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  13th  century.  The  manor  of  Chine  formerly 
belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Sarsfield ;  it  passed  from 
them  to  the  fiMnily  of  Wogan,— .Archdall  and  Seward 
erroneously  sav,  to  the  family  of  O'Hogain  t  and  it 
was  sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  Wogens,  ai 
the  same  tame  as  RATBcomtT :  which  see.  Fani 
are  held  in  the  town  on  April  28,  July  25^  and  Oct* 
15.  Area  of  the  town,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,216 ;  in  1841,  335.     Houses  51. 

CLANEBOT,  or  Clandkbot,  a  qaoodam  terri- 
torial name  of  part  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  Ulster.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  the 
sept  of  Huffh-Boy  O'Neill,  who  inherited  part  of 
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Tyrone,  overran  and  seized  a  large  part  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  name  of  Clun- 
Hugh-Boy,  *the  sept  of  Yellow  Hugh,*  afterwards 
abbreviated  into  Claneboy.  The  Antrim  section 
was  called  North  Claneboy,  and,  extending  front 
Lough  Neagh  to  the  Lagan  and  Belfast  Lough,  com- 
prehended the  territory  which  now  forms  the  baro- 
nies of  Belfast,  Mas«arene,  and  Antrim  ;  and  the 
Down  section  was  called  South  Claneboy,  and  com- 
prehended the  northern  part  of  the  Ardes,  and  all 
the  country  lying  between  Belfast  Lough  and  the 
Dufferin. 

CLANGIBBON.     See  Condons. 

CLANKEE.     See  Clonkee. 

CLANKELLY.     See  Clonkelly. 

CLANMAHON.     See  Cloxmahon. 

CLANMAURICE,  a  barony  of  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  barony 
of  Iraghticonnor  ;  on  the  east  by  co.  Limerick  ;  and 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  barony  of  Trugh- 
enackmy.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
17  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
is  12^;  and  its  area  is  120,7^6  acres, — of  which  235 
acres  are  tideway.  One  stream,  under  the  successive 
names  of  the  Owenbcg,  the  Feale,  and  the  Cashcn, 
runs  along  the  interior  boundary,  from  a  point  10^ 
miles  east  by  north  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bay,  all  the 
way  round  to  the  Shannon.  The  coast-line  upon 
the  Shaimon  extends  10  miles  from  the  Cashen  river 
to  the  extremity  of  Kerry  Head ;  and  the  coast-line 
upon  the  Atlantic,  is  strictly  identical  with  the  sweep 
around  the  large  bay  ot  Ballyheigur:  which 
see.  The  rivulet  Brick  [see  that  article]  has  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  the  interior.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  barony,  along  Baliyheigue  bay  and  the 
rivers,  is  champaign  ground,  largely  interpatched  with 
bog, — so  largely,  indeed,  as  to  comprise  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Cashen  bog  district  [see  Cashen]  ; 
but  a  vcr^  conbiderablc  portion,  including  all  the 
western  division,  most  of  the  southern  division,  and 
part  of  the  immediate  sea-board  of  the  Shannon,  is 
roughly  upland,  or  even  wildly  mountainous.  Along 
the  west  are  the  Olanruddery  mountains  ;  along  the 
south  are  the  Stack  mountains ;  and  on  the  Kerry 

Head  peninsula  is  Doon  mountain The  territory 

which  constitutes  the  barony  is  said  ta  have  been 
anciently  colonized  by  the  Luceni  of  Spain,  and  to 
have  received  from  them  the  name  of  Lixnaw, — a 
name  which  still  survives  in  the  ruins  of  the  quon- 
dam residence  of  the  Elarls  of  Kerry  on  the  river 
Jirick ;  and  it  obtained  its  modem  appellation  from 
Maurice,  the  eldest  son  of  Ravmond  le  Gross,  and 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  l^itzmaurice,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Earls  of  Kerry.  In  1722,  Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,  the  21  st  Baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw, 
was  created  Viscount  Clanmaurice  and  Earl  of  Kerry. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
fert,  Duagh,  D^sart,  and  Kattoo,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  ot  Baliyheigue,  Finugd,  Kilcarra,  Kil- 
feigny,  Kilflyn,  Killaban,  Killury,  Kilmoily,  Kil- 
sh inane,  Kiltomey,  and  Odorney.*  Its  principal 
towns  and  villages  are  Ardfert,  Baliyheigue,  Duagh, 
Finug^,  Baliinageragh,  Kildyn,  Causeway,  Lerrigs, 
Kilmoily,  Lixnaw,  and  A bl>ey- Odorney.  Pop.,  in 
18:31,  36,817;  in  1841,  44,328.  Houses  6,746. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  6,014 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  920;  in  other  pursuits,  415. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  6,882  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write. 


•  The  parish  of  Fonnit.  and  a  to^vnl.ind  in  Rallinahagrli^h, 
wero  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  I V.  to  Trughen- 
ackmj. 


1,605;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  lOjBSBs. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  tge  who  could  r«ad 
and  write,  2,678;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,347;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  14,964^ 

CL  ANMORE,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  eo. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  stands  5  miles'  sooth-west 
by  west  of  New  Ross,  on  the  road  thence  to  Wft- 
terford. 

CL  ANMORRIS,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, by  Gallen ;  on  the  east,  by  CosteUo ;  on  the 
south,  by  CO  Galway ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Kilnsaia 
and  Carra.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  18^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
measured  across  a  projection  of  Galway,  is  9  miles;  ita 
mean  breadth  is  about  4^  miles ;  and  its  area  is  69,S5i2 
acres.  The  northern  extremity,  over  about  4  miles 
inwards,  is  mountainous,  and  has  upon  its  boundaries 
the  prominent  heights  of  Slieve-Conn  and  Spallaga- 
don- Hill ;  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  border  also  is 
upland;  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  very  fine  diaro- 
paign  country,  generally  carpeted  with  a  deep,  rich, 
dark-brown  soil,  on  a  limestone  bottom,  and  not 
chequered  with  moor  or  mountain.  The  drainage  of 
the  barony  is  partlv  southward,  by  the  Robe,  toward 
Lough  Corrib,  and  partly  northward,  by  the  Guish- 
den  and  the  main  affluent  of  the  Castlebar  river, 
toward  Lough  Conn ;  so  that  the  interior  is  bisected 
by  the  watershed  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  seas. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Knock  and  Mayo,  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballagh,  Crossboyne,  Kilcoleman,  Kil- 
vine,  and  Taughcen.  Its  only  town  is  Clare-Morris; 
and  its  chief  village  is  Ballagh.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
22.791 ;  in  1841,  27,437.  Houses  4,793.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,984 ;  in  manufiie- 
tures  and  trade,  654 ;  in  other  pursuits,  283.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,253 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  936 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,693.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  805;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  779; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  10,234w 

CL  ANMORRIS,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  dn- 
maurice,  not  far  from  Lixnaw,  co.^  Kerry,  Munster. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Listowel  Poor-lav 
union,  takes  designation  partly  from  the  village  of 
Drumkeen  [which  see],  and  serves  for  •  pop.  of 
11,857;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £75  18i. 
ION.,  and  administered  to  3,010  patients. 

&LANWILLIAM,  a  barony  of  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  tiM 
Shannon ;  on  the  east,  by  Owneybeg;  on  the  south- 
east, by  Coonagh ;  on  the  south,  by  Small  County; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  Small  County  and  the  dty  flf 
Limerick.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
previous  to  recent  additions,  was  10}  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  Mras  7  miles;  biit» 
over  5  miles  from  the  northern  extremity,  it  had  • 
mean  breadth  of  less  than  1|  mile.  Its  area,  as  now 
constituted,  is  55,892  acres.  The  surfiwe,  thoogh 
diversified,  is  prevailingly  champaign,  luzuriant,  aiid 
beautiful ;  and  all  dechnes  toward  the  Shaiiiwa 
The  western  boundary -line  sweeps,  for  several  nilc% 
within  3  miles  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  ii.  Ibr 
some  distance,  in  contact  with  that  city's  new 
borough  limits;  and  the  portion  of  the  bavoay 
which  touches  the  Shannon  is  exquisitely  nA  aaa 

luscious This    barony   was  augmented    b^  the 

transference  to  it  from  the  county  of  the  ate  of 
Limerick,  in  terms  of  the  Act  6  and  7  WilliHi 
IV.,  of  the  parishes  of  DcrrygalviOr  DoMfh- 
niore,  and  Kilmurry,  and  part  oif  the  pariahei  of 
Ahington,  Cahirnarry,  CahirvaUy,  Carri^WNi* 
KilleenBgarrifi*,  Ludden,  St.  John,  Si,  LawnMB^ 
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St.  Nicholas,  St.  Patrick,  and  Stradbally, — districts 
whirh,  ill  1841,  had  a  pop.  of  10,908;  and,  as  now 
constiiuted,  it  contains  purt  of  the  parishes  of  Abing- 
ton,  Aglishcormick,  Fedainore,  Grean,  St.  John,  St. 
Liiwreiicc,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Patrick ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballybroad,  Cahirvally, 
Cahirconlish,  Cahirelly,  Cuhirnarry,  Carrigparson, 
Oloiikccn,  Dcrrygalvin,  Donaghmore,  Drumkeen, 
Inch-St.  Lawrence,  Killeeiiagarritf,  Kilmurry,  Lud- 
(leii,  Ilathjordan,  Rochestown,  and  Stradbally.  The 
towns  and  vilhiges  are  Caliirconlish,  Ballineety, 
(\i-tle-Conncll,  and  Montpelier.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
18,(;03;  in  1841,30,109.  Houses  4,028.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,040;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  599;  in  other  pursuits,  380.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5^yJ■^ ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,788; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,351.  Females 
at  and  al)ove  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,770;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,399; 
wlio  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,028. 

(LAN  WILLI  AM,  a  barony  of  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  south-west,  west, 
and  north-west,  by  co.  Limerick;  on  the  north,  by 
Kilnenianna;  on  the  east,  by  Middlethird ;  and  on 
the  soutii,  by  Iffa  and  Offa.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  10 J  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  12^  miles;  and  its  area  is  115,900 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  brilliantly 
picturesque  or  lusciously  beautiful ;  and  the  barony 
contains  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  at  once 
inountain-scenery,  glen-scencry,  and  valley-land- 
scape, to  be  seen  in  Ireland.  The  grand,  imposing, 
gra<s~clad  Galtee  mountains  extend  along  the  southern 
border ;  the  romantic  and  beautiful  vale,  or  rather 
glen,  of  Aharlow,  extends  along  their  inner  base; 
the  Slievenamuck  mountains  screen  the  north  side  ojf 
this  glen ;  and  the  Golden  Vale,  traversed  by  the 
Suir,  occupies  the  eastern  border.  The  soil  of  the 
arable  grounds,  particularly  along  the  Suir,  is,  for 
the  ino>t  part,  exceedingly  fertile. — This  barony 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Clonoulty,  Dungan- 
tlargan,  Oughterleague,  Toem,  Donobill,  and  Tero- 
plebrerian  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Athas- 
sel,  JJruis,  Clonbeg,  ClonbuUogue,  Clonpet,  Car- 
dangan,  Corroge,  Cullen,  Emly,  Glenbane,  Kilcor- 
iian,  Kilaldritf,  Kilfeacle,  Kilmicklin,  Rilshane, 
Laitin,  Ilathliney,  Shronehill,  SoUoghodbeg,  Sol- 
loghodmore,  Teniplenira,  Templenoe,  and  Tipper- 
ary. Two  townlands  in  the  parish  of  Oughterleague, 
ai»d  one  in  that  of  Clonbunane,  were  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Clanwilliam  from  Lower  Kilnemanagh. 
The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Tipperary,  Golden, 

Cullen,    Emly,    Thomastown,   and    Bansha John 

Meade,  Judge  of  the  Palatinate  court  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1703 ;  Sir 
John  Meade,  the  fourth  baronet,  was  created  Vis- 
count Clanwilliam  in  1700,  and  Earl  Clanwilliam  in 
1770;  and  Richard,  the  third  Earl,  whose  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Thumm,  was  related  to  many  of 
the  reigning  princes  of  Germany,  was  created  Baron 
Clanwilliam  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain,  in  1828. — Pop.,  in  1831, 
4>t,lJ2;  in  1841,52,430.  Houses  7,500.  Families 
employed  chieHy  in  agriculture,  5,820;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  1,415;  in  other  pursuits,  1,149. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  10,543 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,203 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,060. 
rem;iles  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  5,170;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
4,l!H.) ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,551. 

CLARA,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  containing  a  town 
ot  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Kilcoursey, 
Kiiig'tf  CO.,  Lciiister.     It  comprisei  the  quoad  civiUa 


parishes  of  Kilmanaohak  and  Rilbride-Langan, 
within  the  benefice  of  Ardnurcher  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  along  the  road,  7  miles  ;  breadth, 
in  a  direct  line,  4;  area,  15,815  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,7.743;  in  1841,8,107.  Houses  1,443.  The 
surface  is  generallv  flat  and  tame,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  boggy.  About  one-third  is  excellent  land ; 
and  about  two-thirds  are  aggregately  of  inferior 
quality.  About  midway  between  the  town  of  Clara 
and  Moate-Grenogue,  but  rather  nearer  the  former, 
is  the  celebrated  moving  bog  of  Kilmaleady  : 
which  see.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Clara-house,  the 
seat  of  Edward  Cox,  Esq. ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
Kilclare,  John  Armstrong,  Esq.,  and  Kilcoursey,  C. 
Baggot,  Esq.  The  Brosna  river  runs  westward 
through  the  interior ;  and  the  roads  from  Moate- 
Grenogue   to   Tullamore,   and   from   Kilbeggan   to 

Banagber,  intersect  each  other  at  the  town This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benetice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Gross  income,  £92  Os.  2|d. ; 
nett,  £91  7s.  9\d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ard- 
nurcher. The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1770, 
chiefly  at  the  expense,  as  is  believed,  of  the  then 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Sittings  2(X) ;  attendance,  about  70.  Methodist, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Baptist  meeting-houses — 
the  last  a  schoolroom — have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 15,  00,  and  40.  The  Tubber  and  the  Clara 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively from  700  to  800,  and  about  2,000;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the 
former  is  united  to  Ballagh  chapel  in  Kilcumreagh, 
and  the  latter  to  the  chapel  of  Ardnurcher.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  also  is  attached  to  a  convent, 
is  under  the  care  of  friars,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  800.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
643  Churchmen,  49  Protestant  dissenters,  and  7.255 
Roman  Catholics;  and  13  daily  schools — 10  of  which 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees — had  on  their  books 
380  boys  and  174  girls,  and  were  attended  by  about 
20  other  children. 

The  town  of  Clara  is  in  the  quoad  civiiia  parish 
of  Kilbride- Langan,  and  stands  on  the  river  Brosna, 
and  on  the  roads  from  Kilbeggan  to  Banagber,  and 
from  Atblone  to  Tullamore,  4^  miles  south-west  of 
Kilbeggan,  8^  miles  north-east  of  Ferbane,  and  48^ 
miles  west  by  south  of  Dublin.  Though  occupying 
a  low  site,  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  it  has  com- 
paratively ornamental  environs,  and  is  itself  sooie- 
what  neat,  clean,  and  pleasant.  On  the  Brosna,  con- 
tiguous to  it,  are  extensive  corn-mills.  A  weekly 
corn-market  is  the  scene  of  considerable  trafllic ;  and 
fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  1,  May  12,  July  25.  and  Nov.  1. 
A  mail-car  passes  through  the  town  in  transit  between 
Kilbeggan  and  Banagber.  A  dispensary  here  is  with- 
in the  Tullamore  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
population  of  14,470 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
j£125,  and  administered  to  2,000  patients.  A  Loan 
Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  jt  1,541 ;  circulated 
£7.286  in  2,278  loans;  deared  £112  10s.  8d.  of 
nett  profit ;  and  expended  £14  9s.  6d.  on  charitable 
purposes.  Area  ot  the  town,  53  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,149;  in  1841,  1,155.  Houses  200.  Fami- 
lies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5 ;  in  manu£sc- 
tures  and  trade,  150 ;  in  other  pursuits  83.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
12 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  126 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  87 ;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 

CLARA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  3^ 
miles  east  by  north  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Ltin- 
ster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles  ;  area,  3,210 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  789;  in  1841,  663.  Houses 
98.  The  surface  consists  of  good  land,  extends 
within  2  miles  of  the  east  margin  of  the  Nore,  and 
is  drained  thither  by  a  small  rivulet— This  parish  is 
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a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Johirs  of 
Kilkenny,  in  the  dio.  of  Onwry.  See  Kilkenny. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £00;  glebe,  £*2l.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £180,  and  are 
impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1 ,289 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Dungorvan,  Oowran,  and 
'J'a<coffin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholic^^ ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  109  boys  and  97  girls. 

CLARA,  the  upper  part  of  the  exquisite  vale  of 
the  Avonmore,  or  northern  headwater  of  the  Ovoca, 
CO.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  commences  at  Glenda- 
lough,  and  continues  down  to  the  vale  of  Avondale, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rathdrum.     See  Avonmore. 

CLARA,  CO.  Mayo.     See  Clare. 

CLARA  BEG,  a  demesne  on  the  Avonmore  river, 
3  miles  north  by  west  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow, 
Luinster.  Its  woods  unite  with  those  of  Ballygan- 
non  to  adorn  the  vale  of  Clara. 

CLARA-BRIDGE,  or  Claren-Brtdge,  a  village 
in  the  parii^h  of  Stradbully,  barony  of  Dunkeliin,  co 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  Bloy  villa 
rivulet,  a  little  above  the  harbour  of  Ballinacourty, 
and  on  the  road  from  Gal  way  to  Gort,  3|  miles 
south  by  east  of  Oranmore,  and  13  west  of  Lough- 
rea.  In  the  vicinity,  toward  the  head  of  Gal  way 
bay,  is  Tyrone-House,  the  seat  of  A.  F.  St.  George, 
Esq.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Ist  Thursday  of  Feb., 
O.S.,  on  the  Ist  Thursday  after  May  12,  and  on  the 
1st  Thursday  of  Aug.  and  Nov.,  O.S.  Area  of  the 
village,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  200.     Houses  28. 

CLARE, 

A  maritime  county,  forming  the  north-west  district 
of  the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  Gal  way  bay  and  the  county  of  Galway ;  on 
the  north-cast,  by  the  county  of  Galway;  on  the 
east,  by  the  county  of  Tipperary;  on  the  south- 
east  by  the  county  of  Limerick ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Athintic  ocean.  The  river  Shannon, 
from  the  broadest  part  of  its  expansion  of  Lough 
Derg,  down  to  its  embouchure  at  the  Athintic  ocean, 
forms  all  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary-line ; 
the  rivulet  Bow,  which  falls  into  Lough  Derg, 
traces  the  north-eastern  boundary ;  and  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  Galway  bay  traces  part  of  the 
northern  boundary ; — so  that  the  county  is  com- 
pletely peninsulated,  and  has  but  a  comparatively 
small  extent  of  artificial  boundary-line.  Its  outline 
is  irregular ;  yet  may  be  regarded  as  oblong,  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  and  sending  out,  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Atlantic,  a  triangular  projection. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  52 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  33  miles  ;  and  its  area  comprises  453,009  acres 
of  arable  land,  296,033  of  uncultivated  land,  8,304 
of  plantations,  728  of  towns,  and  67>920  of  water, — 
in  all,  827,994  acres. 

Surface.'} — The  surface  of  the  county  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  Mountains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
so  uncontinuous, — ^groups  of  heights  are  so  broken, 
twi»ted,  and  mutually  dissevered, — and  plains,  bogs, 
valleys,  moors,  lakes,  and  uplands  are,  in  so  many 
instances,  flung  together  in  confused  intermixation, — 
that  only  a  very  minute  description,  one  so  minute  as 
to  be  perplexing  and  even  scarcely  intelligible,  could 
be  strictly  accurate.  In  a  general  view,  a  grand 
group  of  mountains  covers  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles  in  the  north-east  and  east, — a  great 
champaign  district  forms  the  centre  of  the  county, 
from  the  northern  boundary,  along  the  Fergus,  to 


the  Shannon,— and  a  vast  district  of  about  400 
square  miles,  between  the  champaign  countrj  and 
the  Atlantic,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  ol  h^ 
grounds,  which  are  now  mountainoas,  now  a  i 
of  bold  broken  swells,  and  now  a  mass  of  tp 
ing,  flattened,  moorish,  bleak,  and 
hills.  The  chief  portion  of  the  mountain-gnMip 
in  the  east  of  the  county  consists  of  the  Slieva 
Baglita  mountains,  which  raise  their  principal  snai. 
miU  to  the  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet» 
and  are  prolonged  across  the  northern  boundary  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  county  of  Gdwaj; 
and  the  chief  single  mass  in  the  western  regi«m,  ii 
Callan  mountain, — a  huge  conglomeration  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  district,  lumpish,  broad-based, 
many-summited,  and  many-spurred.  A  succinct 
view  of  the  county's  intricate  surface  in  sectioM, 
may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  our  artidea  on  its 
several  baronies. 

Coasf  f.]  — The  extent  of  coast  on  Gal  way  bay, 
from  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Galway  vrest- 
ward  to  Black  Head,  is  9  miles;  the  extent  on 
what  is  called  the  South  Sound,  from  Black  Head, 
south-soutb-westward  to  Haggs  Head,  is  IS  miles; 
the  extent  directly  upon  the  Atlantic,  round  the 
long  gentle  curvature  of  Bfal  bay,  from  HaQi 
Head  south  -south-westward  to  Loop  Head,  is  ahoot 
38  miles ;  and  the  extent  on  the  Shannon,  alon^  the 
general  but  not  the  numerous  subordinate  sinuo«tic% 
from  Loop  Head  eastward  to  the  termination  of  the 
estuary  at  Limerick,  is  about  48  miles.  The  northcra 
coast  IS  so  indented  and  serrated  by  ramiticatlons  o( 
BUck  Head  bay,  that,  if  measured  alonj^  sinuosities, 
it  might  probably  prove  to  be  treble  Uie  eitent  wa 
have  stated ;  and  it  abounds  in  covet,  creeks,  and 
small  natural  harbours,  which  might  be  made  ridly 
subservient,  and  have  already  been  in  part  made  tOb 
to  the  prolific  fisheries  of  Galway  bav,  and  the  mm 
immediately  north  of  the  Arran  Islands.     The  eoail 


of  both  South  Sound  and  Mai  bay,  or  all  the  4 
from  Black  Head  to  Loop  Head,  is  prevailii^ 
bold,  rocky,  and  iron-bound ;  it  is  indented  hy  only 
the  inconsiderable  bays  of  Liscanor  and  Dunbcg^ 
and  a  few  very  small  creeks ;  and,  though  possesMM 
capacities  for  the  somewhat  general  proseeutioa  ol 
fisheries,  it  frowns  destruction  upon  merdiant-v»> 
sels,  and  demands  great  precaution,  and  sooie  peculiar 
contrivances  on  the  part  of  fishing-boata.  Ita  difl 
average  about  100  feet  in  height;  but  freqneotiy 
rise  to  400  or  500  feet,  and  occasionally  to  nearer 
quite  1,000;  they  are  variously  mural,  pradpitOH^ 
shelving,  and  shattered;  they  display,  in  their  mtib 
caverns,  escarpments,  and   ponderous    dehrit,  the 


memorials  of  many  a  sublime  and  terrific 

with   the  Atlantic ;  they  are  extensivelv 

with  islets,  sUcks,  and  massive  rocks,  which  havi 
been  torn  from  them  by  the  violence  of  aoffge  and 
gale ;  and,  in  their  lower  parts,  or  even  when  they 
have  100  feet  of  altitude,  they  are  sometu 
leaped  and  submerged  by  the  treroendoua  i 
billows  which  assail  them  in  a  storm.  "  8 
idea,*'  says  Mr.  Helv  Dutton,  <*  may  be  formed  af 
the  force  with  which  the  waves  of  the  nu  mo  i^ 
pelled  bv  the  western  storms,  when  it  is  knowUt  tkiA 
cubes  ot  limestone  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  rfhintir 
are  thrown  up  on  ledges  of  rock  several  feet  Vi^ 
near  Doolen ;  and  at  the  same  place  may  ht  aeca  • 
barrier  of  water-worn  stones,  some  of  mm  MMf 
tons  weight,  thrown  up  above  20  feet  Ugh  MVOMa 
small  bay,  into  which  fishermen  used  to  land  flvM 
their  small  boats,  and  where  their  fonner  wm^m  wm^ 
rounded  with  huts,  remains  many  yarda  dob  At 
sea :  this  has  occurred  in  the  memory  of  OMoy  Kfs- 
ing  at  present"  Nearly  all  the  great  | 
tent  of  rocky  coast  is  suffering  a  (* 
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though  slow,  is  as  steady  as  the  terrible  abrasion  by 
the  sea ;  but  the  few  partn  which  have  a  fine  sandy 
beach  receive  constant  accessions  of  debris  from  the 
restless  surf,  and  are  observably  pushing  an  invasion 
of  lanri  upon  the  ocean.  So  characteristically  are  I 
the  numerous  islets  along  the  coast  mere  skerries 
and  stack-*,  that  the  only  noticeable  ones  are  Mutton- 
Inland   and  the  Enniskerry-Isles,  both  situated  off 

the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg  bay 

The  coast  on  the  Shannon,  from  Loop  Head  to  the 
entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus  or  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  32  miles  in  a  straight  line,  varies  in  i 
character   from   bold   and    precipitous  to   low  and  I 
meadowy, — possesses  numerous  creeks  and  the  three 
bay-i  of  Carrigaholt,  Kilrush,  and  Clonderalaw, — ^is 
subtended  by  llo:^  and  Scattery  Islands,  and  several 
iiicon-iderahle   islets, — sufTers,   up   to    Kilrush,  the 
careering  and  tumultuous  sweep  of  the  "rollers"  of 
the  Atlantic, — sends  out,  nearly  opposite  Tarbert, 
the  large  peninsula  of  Clonderalaw,  to  produce  the 
pent-up  rush  of  the  tides  called  **  the  Race  of  Tar-  | 
bert," — and,  though  possessing  some  harbours,  and  , 
many  con-iiderable  fishing  communities,  is  very  slen-  | 
derly  subordinated  to  enterprises  of  navigation  and  i 
traftic.      The   estuary   of  the   Fergus  opens  from  i 
the   Shannon  with  a  width  of  5  miles ;    penetrates  i 
the  coujity  northward  to  the  extent  of  7^  miles;  is  | 
spiinkh'd  over  with  numerous  islets  and  islands,  9  , 
or  10  of  which  are  of  noticeable  magnitude;   and 
lia>  almo-t  everywhere  silty  shores,  and  a  low  and 
meadowy  sea-board.     But  a  fair  notice  of  this  estu- 
ary, and  of  the  Shannon  above  it,  as  well  as  a  fuller 
view  of  the  Shannon  below,  properly  belongs  to 
separate  articles  :  see  Fergus  and  Shannon. 

Climate] — The  strong  gales  from  the  Atlantic 
are  snppo-ed  to  be  more  fre(|uent  and  severe  than  at 
a  period  within  the  recollection  of  persons  who  were 
alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
So  unfriendly  are  these  gales  to  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  so  (at  is  their  influence  felt,  that  trees  up- 
wards of  50  miles  from  the  sea,  if  not  sheltered,  | 
lean  to  the  east.  The  air,  though  moist  near  the 
sea,  is  not  mihealthy,  and  does  not  occasion  any  in- 
convenience to  the  inhabitants.  Slow  fevers  some- 
times run  through  whole  parishes,  and  sweep  away 
many  of  the  population ;  but  they  are  supposed  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  may 
have  had  no  additional  causes  except  the  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  exhalation  of  miasmata  from 
und rained  and  unplanted  morasses.  The  average 
climate  appears  to  be  salubrious,  and  even  has  the 
fame  of  promoting  many  instances  of  longevity. 
Fro«t  or  snow  is  seldom  of  long  continuance. 

iro^rr*]— The  river  Fergus  rises  in  the  barony 
of  Corconiroe  ;  runs  through  the  lakes  of  Inchiquin, 
Tedane,  Dromore,  Ballyally,  and  several  smaller 
lakes  ;  flows  past  the  town  of  Ennis  ;  receives  vari- 
ous tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Clareen ; 
nnd  Iregins  to  expand  into  its  beautifully  outlined 
and  picturesquely  isleted  estuary  a  little  below  the 
village  of  (Mare.  A  stream  issues  from  Lough 
Tcrroig,  on  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  ;  runs  southward  to  the  beautiful  Lough  Graney 
or  Lake  of  the  Sun ;  pursues  a  serpentine  course  of 
4  miles  to  Lofigh  O'Grady  ;  collects  there  the  waters 
which  several  rivulets  bring  down  from  the  moun- 
tains;  and  then  runs  eastward  to  Lough  Derg,  at 
the  picturesque  bay  of  Scariff.  The  river  Oogarnee  , 
cdllects  its  hea<l waters  in  Lough  Breedy,  2  miles  j 
south-south-west  of  Lough  O'Grady;  runs  southward 
to  Lough  Doon ;  receives  an  affluent  from  Lough  ; 
<M()idea:  forms  a  small  lake  near  Mountcanhel ;  and 
pursues  its  'ioutherly  course  past  Six -mile- Bridge,  to 
the  Shannon  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the  Slaig. 
Anl-allas  rivulet  rises  in  the  borony  of  Bunratty ; 
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receives  a  considerable  affluent  from  the  barony  of 
Tulla;  and  falls  into  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  The  Blackwater  rises  in 
Tulla,  and  has  a  course  of  about  6  miles  southward 
to  the  Shannon,  a  little  above  Limerick.  The 
Clareen  rises  in  the  barony  of  Inlands ;  and,  after  a 
very  devious  course  of  10  or  II  miles,  falls  into  the 
Fergus  a  little  north  of  Ennis.  A  stream  of  about 
16  miles  in  length  of  course,  rises  on  the  west  side 
of  Mount  Callan  ;  forms  Lough  Dulogh;  runs  chiefly 
southward  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  then 
proceeds  westward  to  the  Atlantic  at  the  head  of 
Dunbeg  bay.  A  stream  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Clareen,  in  the  barony  of  Islands ;  and  runs  about 
8  miles  southward  to  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of 
Clonderalaw  bay.  The  Innistymon  or  Forsett  river 
rises  on  the  south  side,  and  circles  round  the  east  side 
of  Mount  Callan;  divides  for  2  miles  the  baronies  of 
Ibrickane  and  Islands ;  runs  across  Inchiquin,  and 
between  that  barony  and  Corcomroe;  falls  over  a 
very  lart^e  ledge  of  rocks  at  Innistymon ;  careers 
thence  into  the  head  of  Liscanor  bay,  forming  a  very 
dangerous  passage  at  high  water ;  and  has  altogether 
a  length  of  course  of  about  16  or  17  miles.  The 
Bow  rises  a  little  east  of  Lough  Terroig,  has  most 
of  its  course  on  the  boundary  with  Galway,  and  falls 
into  Lough  Derg,  U  mile  north-east  of  Scariff. 
Very  many  rivulets  and  brooks  traverse  almost  every 
part  of  the  county,  except  the  barony  of  Burren ;  but 
they  generally  take  their  names  from  the  villages  or 
other  mo^t  remarkable  localities  which  they  wash,  and, 
in  consequence,  are  changeful  in  designation,  and  not 
very  distinctly  known  to  topography.  Lakes  and 
loughlets  are  so  numerous,  that  upwards  of  100 
figure  in  topographical  nomenclature ;  and  several, 
such  as  those  of  Granev,  O'Grady,  Tedane,  Inchi- 
quin, Clooidea,  and  Inishcronan,  are  of  considerable 
sixe.  Turloughs,  as  in  Galway,  are  numerous ;  they 
are  temporary  or  periodical  lakes,  formed  either  by 
the  accumulation  of  surface-water,  or  the  forcing  U|» 
of  subterranean  water  by  the  flow  of  high  absorbed 
rills;  and  they  usually  present  an  alternation  of 
winter-lake,  and  rich  summer  meadow.  Mineral 
springs,  chiefly  chalybeate,  are  numerous ;  the  prin« 
cipal,  or  those  whose  medicinal  properties  have,  in 
any  degree,  become  known  to  local  or  more  general 
fame,  are  at  Lisdounvarna, — at  Scool,  in  Inchiquin, 
— at  Cloneen,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Lemenagh- 
castle, — at  Kilkisshen, — and  at  Cassino,  near  Mill- 
town -Malbay. 

Minerali.] — Three  fields  of  schistose  rocks,  chiefly 
argillaceous,  occur  in  the  eastern  mountain  division 
of  the  county :  the  smallest  measures  about  8  sta- 
tute square  miles  in  area,  and  extends,  east  and  west, 
on  a  narrow  belt,  upon  a  line  about  5  miles  north  of 
Limerick ;  the  largest  measures  about  55  statute 
square  miles  in  area,  and  extends  15^  statute  miles 
south-south-westward  from  the  Shannon,  in  the  im- 
mediate  northern  vicinity  of  Killaloe  ;  and  the  third 
measures  about  40  square  miles  in  area,  lies  north  of 
the  fonner,  surrounds  Lough  Graney,  and  touches 
both  the  western  and  the  northern,  but  not  the 
north-western,  boundary.  Three  or  four  small 
patches  of  the  same  schtstose  formation  occur  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  last  or  most  northerly  of  the 
three  fields.  An  old  red  sandstone  formation,  partly 
stratified  and  partly  conglomerate,  completely  sur- 
rounds and  insulates  all  the  schistose  fields,  and,  of 
course,  follows  the  outskirts  of  the  two  larger  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  county  ;  yet  it  is  divided  into 
two  great  sections  by  a  long  tongue  or  peninsula  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  comes  down  to 
Lough  Derg  at  Scariff;  and  it  probably  measures,  in 
aggregate  area,  very  little  if  anv  more  than  the  ag' 
gre^ite  extent  of  the  schistose  formations.     A  very 
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narrow  zone  of  yellow  sandstone,  partly  stratified 
and  partly  conf^Iomeratc,  enginls  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and  follows  it,  as  that 
formation  follows  the  schist^,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county.  The  Slieve  Baiighta  mountain  region, 
or  eastern  upland  territory,  has,  in  consequence,  been 
not  very  inaccurately,  though  rather  loosely,  de- 
scribed as  **  cons^i^ting  of  a  nucleus  of  clay -slate," 
only  the  nucleus  is  comparatively  a  very  large  one, 
*'  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  intruded  through 
a  break,  in  the  surrounding  limestone  plain,  in  the 
siime  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Shannon." — The  limestone  forma- 
tion, including  not  only  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone,  but  the  lower  limestone  calp  or  black 
shale  series,  and  the  upper  limestone,  occupies  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  for  6  or  7  miles  south 
of  Black  Head, — all  the  central,  champaign  district, 
down  to  the  Shannon, — and  all  the  area  to  the  east, 
not  occupied  by  the  formations  already  named,  and 
constituting  two  pcninsulso  or  narrow  and  prolonged 
projections  from  that  main  body  to  the  boundary,  the 
one  along  the  edge  of  the  Shaimon  to  a  poiiit  7A 
statute  miles  above  Limerick,  and  the  other  to 
Lough  Derg  at  the  head  of  Scariff  bay.  This  lime- 
stone produces  a  surface  of  exceedingly  various  con- 
tour ;  and,  towards  the  north,  it  rises  into  eleva- 
tions of  very  rugged,  broken,  and  amorphous  outline ; 
and.  throughout  the  barony  of  Burren,  it  assumes 
appearances  so  unusual  as  to  constitute  a  pheno- 
menon,— extensively  lying  in  huge,  naked,  angular, 
disrupted  blocks  upon  the  surface,  and  at  other 
places,  seeming  for  miles  to  cake  all  the  ground  over 
with  a  hard  white  crust A  coal  formation,  includ- 
ing the  shales,  sandstones,  and  trappean  veins  and 
nodules  which  so  generally  accompany  coal,  occupies 
all  the  great  tract  westward  from  the  limestone  to 
the  Atlantic,  comprehending  an  area,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  600  or  650  statute  square  miles.  Many 
parts  of  this  formation,  especially  in  the  bold  escarp- 
ments which  confront  the  ocean,  are  so  diversified 
in  aspect,  so  contorted  and  altered  by  trappean  intru- 
sions, and  80  alternately  stratified  and  massive  or 
amorphous,  that  the  whole  has  often  been  hastily 
pronounced  *'  a  clay  slate  and  trap  formation." 

The  rocks  of  the  county,  if  duly  examined,  and 
rendered  freely  accessible  for  purposes  of  export, 
would  probably  be  found  extensively  productive  in 
useful  stones,  earths,  and  metals ;  and,  even  under 
the  very  limited  inspection  which  they  have  received, 
arc  known  to  possess  sufficient  wealth  to  attract  the 

special  attention   of  the   economist A  very  fine 

black  marble,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  free 
from  the  large  white  spots  which  disfigure  the  Kil- 
kenny marble,  has  been  raised  at  Craggliath,  near 
Ennis — Limestone,  of  very  various  texture,  yet 
generally  rich  enough  in  carbonate  to  be  an  excel- 
lent manure,  might  be  worked  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  great  limestone  district ;  limestone  gravel  also 
is  comparatively  abundant,  and  forms  a  ready  man- 
ure  ;  and,  in  places  where  its  scarcitv  combines  with 
its  manurial  value  to  render  it  specially  noticeable, 
it  occurs  of  the  following  varieties, — reddish  lime- 
stone, in  Glenomera,  barony  of  Tulla, — glimmery 
black  limestone,  near  Six-mile-Bridge, — black  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  and  black  schistose  or  laminated 
limestone,  in  the  glen  of  the  Slieve-an-Oir  rivulet, 
which  runs  on  the  Itoundary  with  Galway,  —  and 
black  limestone,  within  high-wtiter  mark,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Shannon,  about  2  miles  above  Carriga- 
holt — Very  fine  sandstone  flags  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, curiously  se[)arated  by  serpentine  insertions 
between  the  layers,  are  raised  a  few  miles  from  Kil- 
rush.  Thin  flags  of  the  same  class,  capable  of  being 
»plit  into  sufficiently  thin  laminae  to  be  used  as  slat- 


ing upon  strong  roof  timbers,  are  raised  near  Innis- 
tymon,  and  cover  the  bouses  over  a  lurroundiii; 
district  of  many  square  miles.  Sandstone  slates, 
similar  to  the  former,  but  so  much  thinner  that  a 
ton  will  slate  about  a  square  or  100  feet*  are  raised 
at  Ballagh.  Slates  of  the  same  kind  are  quarried  ako 
at  Glenomera,  and  at  various  places  in  the  west;  and 
the  Broadford  and  Killaloe  slates  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, are  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to  the  beat  Welsh 
slates,  and  are  so  thin  that  a  ton  will  cover  nearly 

three  squares Though  workable  coal  is  not  knowa 

to  exist,  except  in  a  very  limited  district  on  tlie 
Shannon  about  11  miles  above  Kilrunh,  spedmeas 
from  various  other  localities  were  lodged  36  yeais 
ago,  and  earlier,  in  the  museum  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety: among  these  specimens,  as  enumerated  bjr 
Mr.  Dutton,  are  coal  from  several  parts  of  Mount 
Cullan;  from  a  stratum  of  12  inches,  near  Longhill 
ferry ;  from  a  seam  3  feet  thick,  in  the  fiioe  of  the 
rock,  a  little  above  high-water  mark,  at  Liscanor 
bay;  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  within  high- 
water  mark,  near  Mutton  Island ;  fiom  a  thin  sean^ 
in  a  stream  which  divides  the  estates  of  Lord  Milton 
and  the  late  Lord  Clare,  to  the  west  of  Carrigaholt; 
from  a  seam,  at  Fieragh  or  Foraty  bay ;  and  fipom  a 
stratum,  4  inches  thick,  about  midway  between  the 

base  and  summit  of  Mount  Callan A  vein  of  porpfe 

fluor  spar,  similar  to  that  worked  into  ornaments  in 
Derbyshire,  and  occasionally  producing  cubic  cr3rstak, 
occurs  at  Doolen  in  the  barony  of  Burren ;  but  it  has 
been  turned  to  little  practical  account,  and  aeenw  not 
to  have  been  explored  or  very  well  examined. — ^Copper 
pyrites  occur  at  Doolen  and  other  localitiea  in  Bar- 
ren ;  and  an  attempt  was,  at  one  time,  made  in  that 
barony  to  work  a  copper  mine. — Lead  ore,  in  some 
instances  apparently  rich  and  abundant,  occurs  oa 
the  Colpoys  estate  near  Tulla,  on  the  lands  of  Class, 
in  various  parts  of  the  estate  of  Lemenagfa,  and  in 

Glendree  near  Feacle Iron  ore,  variously  in  the 

stone  and  in  the  ochreish  state,  has  been  found  al 
Class  near  Spansel  Hill;  near  the  edge  of  the  Ard- 
sullas  rivulet;  on  Goat  Island  in  Mai  bay;  in  a  large 
flat  on  the  top  of  a  cliflT,  opposite  Goat  Island ;  near 
the  road  between  Corrofin  and  Eunis;  on  tile  shoie 
of  Liscanor  bay;  and  near  Pooldagh,  or  the  Bol* 
loch's  pool,  on  the  &Ial  bav  coast. — Manganese  has 
been  found  at  the  spa  of  ^erd,  on  the  shore  near 
Cross ;  at  Kilcredane  Point,  near  Carrigaholt;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newhall ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  bw  near 

the  river  and  the  village  of  Innistymon Antimony, 

potters'  clays,  valuable  ochres,  and  other  usefiil  Diia> 
erals  have  also  been  observed. 

Vegetable*,^ — Only  plants  which  are  tare,  or  al 
least  not  altogether  common,  need  be  named.  Anm. 
do  arenaria,  sea-reed,  or  sea-niatweed,  on  the 
of  Burren,  feeds  cattle  in  winter,  and  serves  as 
of  20  years'  duration  for  houses.  Asperida 
chica,  squinancy-wort  or  small  woodroff,  is  plentiM 
on  the  sandhills  of  the  west  coast,  and  on  the  linie^ 
stone  rocks  near  Corrofin.  Gallium  piudllan,  least 
mountain  bed-straw,  abounds  in  the  limestMie  rocks 
at  Magherinraheen.  Gentiana  vema,  sprii^  gentian, 
is  plentiful  at  Glaning,  near  Galway  hav.  Gentiana 
amarella,  autumnal  gentian,  abounds  on  limestone  sni 
north-east  of  Corrofin.  Sium  latifolium,  brond-leavcd 
water-parsnip,  is  plentiful  on  the  side  of  the  Feigni 
above  Ennis  Bridge,  and  in  ditehes  near  Corrofim 
Sium  repens,  creeping  water -panntp,  oeam  in  a 
marsh  on  the  Fergus,  above  Ennis  Bridge.  BntiK 
mus  umbellatus,  flowering  rush,  oecnra  in  ditthw 
near  Corrofin  and  D'Esterre's  Bridge.  Arbolas  nta 
ursi,  red-berried  trailing  arbutus,  abonnda,  in  eoi^ 
pany  with  Dryas  octopetala,  on  the  limestone  iWNi^ 
tains  of  Burren.  PotentilU  fruticosa.  shrubby  cfaM^ 
foil,  grows  on  the  bottom  of  turloughs,  tmta  tttMM 
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of  the  Burren  mountains,  and  at  Magherinraheen. 
Nvinph.iM  uiha,  white  water-lily,  is  common  in  the 
lake  of  Iiirhiquin  and  in  many  other  places.  Ranun- 
culus lin^Mia,  ^reat  spearwort,  grows  in  a  marsh  at 
the  side  uf  the  Fergus,  above  the  bridge  of  Ennis. 
Jiept'ta  cataria,  nep  or  cat  mint,  grows  on  the  road- 
side,  opposite  to  Limerick.  Turritis  hirsutn,  hairy 
towiT  inu-itard,  abounds  on  tlie  rocks  at  Clifden. 
GeraiiiuMi  li>cidum,  shining  crane's-bill,  covers  and 
beaiitities  the  thatched  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses 
of  Eiinis.  Carduus  nutans,  musk  thistle,  has  occa- 
sionally, yet  rarely,  been  picked  up  on  the  side  of 
the  north  rojid  from  Corrotin  toward  Gort.  Hydro- 
<'haris  morbus  ran;?,  common  frog  bit,  occurs  in  a 
marsh  of  the  Fergus  above  Ennis.  Lycopodium 
sela^'enoides,  nlpine  club  moss,  abounds  in  moist 
grouiuU  near  (ilaning,  at  the  base  of  the  Burren 
mountains.  A<pidium  thelypteris,  noarsh  aspidium 
or  polypotly,  occurs  in  a  mar>h  above  Emiis.  Iris 
fn>tidis>ima,  stinking  iri<,  is  found  in  Ennis  church- 
yard. Cock's  foot  panic-gru^s  has  offered  a  few 
M'arre  !«pe<*imens  on  the  sjuidhills  of  Dough,  near 
Leliinch.  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  yellow  loose-strife, 
grows  on  the  east  bank  of  a  loughlet  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Drumkevan.  Phnpinella  magna,  great  bur- 
ik>t  saxifrat^e,  is  found  about  the  high  road  at  Ross- 
trevor.  Vaccinium  vitis  Idear,  red  whortle-berry 
or  crow-berry,  covers  many  of  the  rocky  mountains. 
^eduni  telephium,  or  pine  or  live-long,  covers  the 
walN  of  the  old  fortalice  of  Cabiromond,  near  Kil- 
feriora.  Mentha  pulegium,  penny  roval,  grows  rather 
plentifully  in  the  churchyard  of  £nnis.  Betonica 
oiVicinalis,  wood  betony,  occurs  in  the  wood,  by  the 
river  side,  at  C'orronanngh.  Cardamine  bellidifolia, 
dai^y-leaved  lady's-smock,  has  been  found  on  the 
ro(*k<  about  Finto.  Chciranthus  sinuatus,  sea-stock, 
ha<,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  at  high-water 
mark,  around  tlie  sandhills  of  Dough.  Althsa  offi- 
cinalis, marshmallow,  is  prodigiously  abundant  in  all 
the  salt  marches  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus. 
(.fiiaphalium  dioicum,  mountain  cudweed,  abounds  on 
the  JJurren  mountains.  Viola  lutea,  yellow  moun- 
tain  paniy,  grows  on  the  sandhills  of  Dough  and 
Hallinguddy.  Satyrium  hircinum,  lizard  orchis,  occurs 
ill  very  shady  situations,  among shru4)s,  in  the  barony 
of  rulla.  — Some  remarkably  fine  myrtles,  both  broad 
and  narrow  leaved,  well-fumished,  and  upwards  of 
IS  feet  hi^Ol,  have  been  grown  on  open  ground  at 
Ralahine  ajid  Bunratty.  —  Cyder  orchards,  for,  the 
production  of  the  beverage  called  Cackagee,  were 
formerly  of  considerable  note,  but  seem  tobave  fallen 
into  disrepute.  The  Cackagee  apple  is  remarkably 
sour;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  always  a  scanty 
crop,  and  of  its  growing  chiefty  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  sea,  on  spots  little  subject  to  frost  or  snow,  it 
almost  necessarily  wears  out  the  patience  of  culti- 
vators.—in  1841,  the  planted  wowls  consisted  of 
1  A}{)2  acres  of  oak,  :V27  of  ash,  13  of  elm,  42  of  beech, 
.^72  of  Hr,  J,OU  of  mixed  trees,  and  674  of  orch- 
ards; and  of  these  there  were  planted,  previou"*  to 
17i>l.  1,*2S4  acres  of  oiik,  177  of  ash,  1  of  elm,  23  of 
beecli,  1,402  of  mixed  trees,  and  200  of  orchards. 
Hut  the  number  of  detached  trees,  ailditional  to  the 
wo(»ds.  was  •2-2*i,lG9,  equivalent  to  1 ,389  acre«* ;  and 
thus  the  total  actual  amount  of  plantations  was  9,093 
acres. 

Soil  find  Pasture.'] — The  soil  of  the  various  di*- 
trict-i  corresponds,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  ^eo- 
k'rio-.tir  lormations  which  lie  below  it;  yet  is  modified 
ovtT  a  very  considerable  area  by  the  growth  and 
(U'«>()rnpositioii  of  the  moss-plants,  by  the  intermixa- 
tioM  ot  ditferent  kinds  of  diluvium,  and  by  the  allu- 
v..il  depositions  and  the  vegetable  decays  of  the 
rivers,  lake^,  and  turloughs.  Mr.  Hely  Dutton,  the 
st  iii-t  of  the  county,  classifies  the  aoils  by  attention 


simply  to  their  proper  or  immediate  materials;  and, 
in  oflTering  a  succinct  view  of  their  distribution,  we 
shall  follow  him  as  a  sound,  practical  authority. 
The  soil  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
mountainous  district,  south  of  Doolan,  and  also  of 
the  eastern  or  Slieve  Baughta  mountainous  district, 
consists  of  moor  or  bog,  varying  in  depth  from  two 
inches  to  many  feet,  and  lying  upon  a  ferruginous  or 
aluminous  day,  or  upon  sandstone  rock.  The  soil 
of  the  Burren  mountains,  and  of  the  adjacent  heights 
of  the  limestone  district,  so  far  as  these  singularly 
naked  uplands  possess  any  soil,  is  of  course  the 
gravel  and  diluvium  of  limestone,  often  very  shallow, 
but  everywhere  free  from  moss,  and  surprisingly 
opulent  m  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its 
herbage.  The  soils  of  a  belt  of  partition  between 
the  calcareous  and  the  schistose  regions  are  formed 
by  the  intermixture  of  the  debris  from  the  different 
classes  of  rocks,  and  constitute — as  at  Lemenagb, 
Shally,  Apple  vale,  Riverston,  and  other  places- 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county.  The  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quin  Abbey  is  a  light  lime- 
stone ;  and  a  large  and  charming  tract  of  fine  tillage 
ground  extends  many  miles  on  all  sides  of  the  point 
at  which  the  parishes  of  Quin,  Clonlea,  and  Kil- 
murry  meet.  But  the  pride  of  the  county  are  allu- 
vial fiats  or  bottoms  which  exteml  partly  along  some 
second-rate  streams,  but  chiefly  along  the  Fergus 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon,  and  which  are 
provincially  called  corcaghs  or  corcasses.  They  in- 
dent or  intersect  the  adjacent  high  grounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes ;  and  they  are  various  in  breadth, 
and  aggregately  constitute  an  area  which  has  been 
estimated  at  from  10,000  to  upwards  of  20,000 
acres,  and  which  may  possibly  accord  with  either  of 
these  figures  agreeably  to  the  more  stringent  or  the 
more  lax  sense  in  which  alluvial  ground  is  under- 
stood. These  lamls  appear  to  be  characteristicalljr 
argillaceous,  or  to  consist  of  a  deep,  dark-coloured 
earth,  over  a  black  or  blnish  clay,  and  are  designated 
black  and  blue  corcasses,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substratum :  the  black  is  less  retentive  than  the 
blue,  and  is  most  esteemed  for  tillage ;  and  the  blue 
consists,  to  the  surface,  of  a  tenacious  clay,  and 
is  reckoned  best  for  meadow.  They  are  usually 
thought  to  be  of  vast  depth ;  but  have  been  ascer- 
tained, in  at  least  one  locality,  to  lie  upon  limestone 
gravel  at  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 
A  part  of  them,  called  Tradree  or  Tradruibe — sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Terre  de  Boi,  *  the  land 
of  the  King,' — is  asserted  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  private  patrimony  of  Brian  Bororah,  and  is  pro* 
verbially  fiructiferous. 

So  exceedingly  fertile  are  the  blue  or  meadow 
corcasses,  that  500  acres  near  Bunratty-castle,  usu« 
ally  let,  so  long  as  35  years  ago,  at  7^  guineas  per 
acre,  and,  though  generally  mowed  in  the  middle  ot 
July,  sometimes  produced  8  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and 
generally  were  so  fruitful  that  6^  tons  were  reckoned 
an  ordinary  crop.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  fattening  of  black  cattle;  and,  at  the  time  at 
Arthur  Young's  visit,  they  annually  fattened  about 
4,000.  Their  average  rental,  about  65  years  ago, 
was  20s. ;  but  30  years  later,  it  had  risen  to  £5  for 
grazing  grounds,  and  considerably  more  for  meadow. 
Yet  even  after  they  became  so  singularly  apprecU 
ated,  they  continued  to  experience  a  shameful  neglect 
of  culture,  and  exhibited,  amongst  the  most  luxu- 
riant herbage,  a  great  quantity  of  rushes  and  other 
pernicious  weeds. — The  bottoms  or  beds  of  the  tur« 
loughs,  produce  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the  subset- 
sion  of  the  lacustrine  waters  in  spring,  and  consti- 
tute, thence  till  autumn,  very  rich  grazing  land.  In 
one  year,  a  turlough  of  48  acres  in  area,  near  KiU 
fenora,  depastured  17  horses  and  a  number  of  a  wine, 
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and  fattened  42  larpfc  oxen  and  44  sheep ;  and  next 
year,  reared  into  fine  plump  condition  16  or  17 
iinr^eSf  and  100  two-year  old  hullock.t — The  lime- 
stone crn^fl  of  Barren,  and  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Corcomroc  and  Inchiquin,  arc,  with  a  few  excep- 
tion*, devoted  to  the  rearing?  of  fhccp  and  younf^ 
cattle ;  and  thou|[;h,  in  some  places,  so  rocky  that 
4  acres  cannot  feed  a  sheep,  they  are,  in  even  the 
most  barren  portions,  intermixed  with  timall  patches 
of  Hucli  sweet  and  fattening  ground  as  produces  the 

most  finely  flavoured  mutton The  sandhilU  which 

form  a  broad  and  lofty  belt  around  Liscanor  bay, 
and  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  drifted 
wind  from  the  shore,  are  matted  over  vnth  numer- 
ous plants  which  are  readily  eaten  by  sheep,  and  are 
particularly  fruitful  in  white  clover,  and  in  that  plant 
so  f;rat«ful  to  sheep  and  bO  suitable  for  cultivation 
on  li^ht  arenaceous  soils— the  lotus  corniculatus,  or 
bird's-foot  trefoil The  other  pastures  rise  in  gra- 
dual height  and  impoverishment  from  the  most  luxu- 
riant meadow  to  the  most  sterile  moor;  and  pass 
through  almost  every  variety  of  character,  from  the 
rich  and  tender  grasses  of  the  fattening  corcass  to 
the  stunted  heath  and  carex  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  thinnest  sprinkling  of  young  cattle  can  scarcely 
contrive  to  live. 

Affricttlture.'] — Husbandry,  though  slowly  improv- 
ing shice  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  is  still  in  a  very  wretched  state.  Tillage 
husbandry,  in  particular,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
prosecuted  with  nearly  as  much  stupidity  and  bar- 
barism, as  before  any  enlightened  principles  of  farm- 
ing were  introduced.  Rotation  of  crops — that  surest 
test  of  the  degree  of  existing  ^^kill — continues,  in  many 
places,  to  consist  of  two  or  three  successive  crop*  of 
potatoes  on  pared  and  burned  ground,  or  after  plenti- 
ful manuring,  and  of  a  scourging  series  of  oat  crops 
which  reduces  the  i>oil  to  utter  exhau>tion,  and  com- 
pels  the  farmer  to  let  it  lie  for  years  in  nearly  as 
total  unproiluctiveness  as  a  desert.  Wheat,  when 
sown,  is  the  first  crop  after  potatoes,  but  it  is  raised 
only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  on  the  rich  corcass  and  lime- 
htone  lands  ;  and  it  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  pro<luce  in  oats  and  barley,  and  is  by  no  mi'ans 
noted  for  excellence  of  quality  The  oats  cultivated 
are  rarely  of  the  fine  sorts,  and  principally  of  the 
potatoe  kind.  Clover  is  occasionally  grown  in  small 
patches,  to  be  cut  down  for  the  use  of  cows  in  spring; 
but  no  other  green  crop  is  cultivated  for  the  U!>e  of 
cattle ;  and  no  artificial  grasses  are  sown  fur  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  sward,  or  alternating  with  the 
cereal  crops.  The  spade  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  tillage,  not  only  on  high  grounds,  but  on  gentle 
declivities  and  hanging  plains,  and  has  not  been  quite 
superseded  by  the  plough  even  on  flat  alluvial  bot- 
toms ;  yet  the  plough  begins  to  be  appreciated,  and 
appears  to  be  slowly  finding  its  way  into  general  use. 
— Farm-yard  dung  is,  of  course,  emplo^-ed  as  a  man- 
ure ;  but,  in  consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance  and 
stupid  prejudices  respecting  the  means  and  methods 
of  Its  accumulation,  it  never  exists  in  quantity  even 
remotely  proportioned  to  the  most  moderate  neces- 
sities ot  the  soil.  Sea-weed,  both  such  as  has  been 
drifted,  and  such  as  is  cut  off  the  rocks*  is  freely 
used,  not  only  on  the  immediate  sea-bourd,  but  in 
places  considerably  inland ;  it  is  purchased  on  the 
shore  at  so  high  a  price  as  4s.  or  5.s.  per  ton  ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  worked  into  composts  with  sea-sand  or 
bog-earth,  but  is  generally  applied  fresh  on  potatoe- 
lields  after  the  potatoes  are  planted,  or  spread  in 
autumn  on  land  designed  to  be  next  year  under  pota- 
toe crop.  Sea-sand  is  spread  a«*  manure  on  meaduw- 
land,  and  found  to  exert  an  influence  on  5  or  (>  suc- 
cessive crops  of  hay;  it  is  very  generally  used,  to 
tlie  extent  of  fiom'40  to  80  cartloads  per  acre>  as 


manuring  for  potatoe-ground ;  and  it  w  foanA  m 
useful  as  lime  in  bringing  new  land  into  cultivatioot 
and  is  also  most  serviceable  in  making  compoits  and 
laying  under  cattle  in  farm-yards.  Thii  aand  Irm 
been  very  rapidly  increasing  in  use  during  the  lut 
25  years  ;  aiul  is  carried  inland  to  the  distanee  of  20 
or  30  miles ;  and  it  is  procured  in  any  quantity  froB 
the  sandhills  on  several  parts  of  the  coaat.  at  the 
charge  of  from  5s.  to  lOs.  for  as  much  as  a  one-hone 
cart  can  remove  in  12  months.  Lime  is  generally 
abundant  and  cheap,  and,  besides  being  raised  froai 
quarries,  is  often  gathered  off  the  surfiice  of  the  cul- 
tivated land;  and,  though  partially  used  in  coai- 
posts  and  on  tillage-ground  in  a  similar  OMnner  as  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  very  far  from  being  duly  appre- 
ciated, and,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  and  well-tested 
advantageousness  of  the  practice,  is  not  spread  as  a 
top-dressing  on  pastures  or  on  coarse  land  that  his 
been  laid  dry. — Kxcept  by  means  of  very  insufficienC 
open  ditches,  the  draining  of  wet  land  has  been 
shamefully  little  practised ;  and,  even  where  a  suA- 
cient  quantity  of  stones  lies  at  hand  or  scsattered  oa 
the  surface  to  form  good  and  competent  drains,  much 
good  ground  is  permitted  to  remain  in  a  half-marshy 
condition,  covered   with  rushes  and  very  infimor 

<.'oarse  grass **  The  fences  of  the  flat  parta  of  ths 

barony"  of  Corcomroe,  says  an  official  report,  **arB 
the  common  single  and  double  ditches,  and  not  nort 
efficient  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  On  the  hills,  stone-walls  are  mixed  with 
those  kinds  of  fences ;  but  in  general  the  walls  an 
very  slightly  made,  and  onlv  one  shade  better  as 
fences  than' the  earthen  banks  and  ditdies.  On  a 
few  farms,  there  are  good  dry  stone-walls  of  a  svfll- 
cient  thickness  and  height,  and  there  is  very  proper 
stone  in  a  great  part  of  the  barony  to  make  then  to  any 
extent  There  is  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  such 
good  materials  would  be  so  neglected,  and  the  fimnen 
be  satisfied  with  such  inefficient  fences,  always  re- 
quiring repair,  when  the  means  of  making  ^^frllfat 
walls  were  so  close  at  hand." 

IJve  atock.'] — The  old  Irish  breed  of  rattle  am 
those  usually  kept  by  the  dairy  farmers ;  but  have 
very  generally  been  crossed  with  some  English  breed* 
and'  arc  universally  regarded  as  having  profited  by 
the  change.  Several  of  the  largest  holders  of  land,  a 
few  years  ago,  kept  dairies  and  made_  butter;  but 
they  now,  for  the  most  part,  give  their  sole,  or  at 
least  prime,  attention  to  the  feeding  of  bullo^ 
and  heifers,  and  find  simple  grazing  more  profitaUt 
than  the  dairy.  Kerry  coivs  are  most  suitable  to 
poor  upland  ground,  and  are  kept  by  poor  cottier 
tenants  on  the  hills.  Sheep,  both  on  the  dairy  &rms 
—where,  however,  they  are  not  numerous — and  oo 
the  feeding  farms,  are  of  a  large  useful  kind  that 
have  been  bred  from  rams  bought  at  Ballinaaloe  and 
other  sheep  fairs.  A  few  sheep  of  a  email  meau 
sort  are  kept  by  the  cottier  tenants  of  the  uplands. 
The  horses  are' thick  useful  animals,  and  very  suit- 
able to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  CoarBe«  narrow* 
long-legged  pigs  may  occasionally  be  seen ;  but  the 
pigs  which  prevail  are  those  of  a  thick  breed,  and 
apparentlv  good  feeders — In  1841,  the  live  stock, 
within  all  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  on 
farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  ccmsutcd 
of  662  horses  and  mules,  1,480  asses,  2,^1  cattle^ 
3,414  sheep,  10,438  pigs,  and  82,386  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  I  acre  to  5  acres,  2,287  horses  and 
mules,  2,263 asses,  10,674  cattle,  l3,0G4sheep,  10^790 
pigs,  and  99,568  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15 
acres,  7.403  horses  and  mules,  1,721  assea,  21 
cuttle,  34,247  sheep,  17J41  pigs,  and  168,969  ] 
try  ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,626  I 

and  mules,  458  asses,  11,171  cattle,  16,984  i ^. 

5,121  pigs,  and  42,101   poultry;  and  on  fimai  of 
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nl»ove  30  arrc,  2,700  lior&cs  and  mules,  433  asi>e?t, 
mSm  cattle,  42,930  »heep,  3,341  pigs,  and  22,178 
poultry.  The  total  number  and  Talue  of  the^e 
(•Ia«e<i  of  live  «:tock,  wan  15.681  hordes  and  mules, 
£120.448;  6,355  asse»,  £6,355;  70,474  cattle, 
£4.')8.()S1;  110.589  sheep,  £121,648;  47,435  pigs. 
£5D,2f^3;  and  410,238  poultry,  £10,256.  Grand 
total  of  the  value  of  live  stock,  in  the  rural  di-itrictsi, 
£781,0^^1.  But  there  were  bIi^o  in  the  civic  dis- 
tricts,  .'^.05  horses  and  muleft.  worth  £2,440;  1  a<tft. 
£1  ;  3-26  cattle,  £2,119;  170  sheep,  £187;  1.336 
pigs  £1,070;  and  2,335  poultry,  £58.  Total  of 
value  in  the  civic  districts,  £6,475. 

/vs/icriVs.] — The  rich  fisheries  of  Galway  hay, 
thou:;h  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the  fishermen  of  Clad- 
da^li,  and  ot  other  places  on  the  north  shore,  are 
shared  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  of  Burren. 
Fishing-banks  extend  pouth-south-westward  all  the 
way  from  the  Arran  Inlands  to  Loop  Head ;  and, 
deflecting  round  that  promontory,  are  prolonged  eaat- 
warti  up  the  Shannon.  The  ground  is  foul,  from 
Arran  to  Loop  Head,  for  about  a  mile  offshore  ;  the 
fishing.banks  immediately  flank  this  belt  of  foul 
ground  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  rocky 
and  dangerous  spots  which  are  avoided  with  the  aid 
of  landmarks,  the  banks  have  uniformly  a  bottom  of 
fine  >and,  and  tolerably  even  soundings.  The  fish- 
ing is  pur>ued  at  the  dibtance  of  from  one  mile  to  six 
leagues  trom  the  shore,  in  from  20  to  25  fathoms  of 
water;  and  is  very  abundantly  productive  in  turbot, 
rod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  soles,  other  flat  fish,  whit- 
int:,  gurnet,  and  nnickerel.  All  the  Shannon  west 
ot  Scattery  Inland,  and  the  sea  for  20  miles  outward, 
me  limbing  ground,  and  abound  in  co<I,  ling,  haddock, 
inrltot,  sole«»,  plaice,  thornback,  dorees,  rav,  mack- 
eri-1,  !-kad,  and  other  fish.  The  herring  fishery  it 
re^Milarly  pro>ecuted  in  Galway  bay,  and  iu  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  Salmon  are  taken  in  large  quanti- 
tie-*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dunbeg  river.  The  oyster- 
beds  of  Hurren  are  known  to  fame,  not  only  in  the 
cojnity  it>eU,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  kmgdom. 
Crali-i,  lob>ters,  and  crimps,  are  taken  in  all  the 
crocks  Diii'k,  Carrigeen  moss,  sloak,  and  sam- 
piiire,  abound  on  tlie  shores  and  cliffs  which  over- 
iiaii^'  the  Atlantic.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
Cun)ini!t>ioners  on  Irish  Fi'«heries,  published,  the 
number  of  ii>hing-craft  and  fishermen  were  then  two- 
decked  vessels  of  jointly  64  tons,  with  12  men;  1(53 
half-decked  vessels,  of  aggregately  1,467  tons,  with 
Co'J  men  ;  12  open  sail-boats,  with  48  men;  and 443 
row -bonis,  with  1,749  men;  and  acconhng  to  rc- 
turu>  made  by  the  (  oast-Guard  in  1836,  the  number 
tlu-n  was  7  iialf-decked  vessels  of  aggregately  88 
ton<,  with  ^5  men;  39  open  sail-boats,  with  141 
men;  and  314  row-boats,  with  1,236  men.  The 
ti-lu  r.nen's  harbours,  with  or  without  piers,  are  at 
New  t^uay,  Currenroc,  Bally vaughan,  Glaiiina,  Lis- 
<ai.t)r,  Seafield,  l)unl>eg,  Pulleen,  Kilkee,  Carriga- 
liolt.  Kilbalia,  Kilru!«h,  and  Querrin.  The  Coast- 
(iuard  stations  arc  Hally vaughan,  Liscanor,  Freagh, 
Sciticld.  Dunbeg,  Kilkee,  Kilcredan,  and  Kilrush. 

V'rfifA.J  —  .Mu>t  of  the  linen  manufactured  in  the 
couiit\  i^  coarse  and  cheap ;  ami  very  nearly  all  is 
HM-d  ior  home  consumption.  A  small  quantity  of 
co.ir^e  diapers  for  towels,  and  of  canvass  for  sacks 
niid  bujo,  is  sold  at  markets  and  fairi.  Hosiery  of 
variou'  kinds,  but  chiefly  coarser  and  stronj^er  thaii 
that  of  rutineniara,  is  manufactured,  in  considerable 
r|:rtiitity,  aruund  (\)rrofin,  lnni>tymon,  and  other 
places,  and  is  bought  by  dealers  at  the  country  mar- 
ket-, and  carried  by  them  so  far  as  to  Dublin  and 
the  north.  Manufactures  of  broad  cloth,  serges, 
blanket-,  and  beavers,  were  established,  within  the 
la-t  halt  century,  at  Knnis ;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  at 
4ii  cai  her  period,  existed,  but  aftenvardt  became  ex- 


tinct, at  Killaloe,  in  serges,  camblets,  and  staffs.  A 
coarse  flannel,  dyed  of  a  bad  red  colour,  and  usoally 
worn  by  the  female  inhabitants,  and  a  kind  of  frieze, 
much  superior  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  had  in  the 
shops,  and  worn  partly  by  females,  and  almost  uni-. 
versally  by  men  and  boys,  are  generally  made  by' 
each  family,  for  its  own  use,  or  in  each  little  corii- 
munity,  for  the  full  supply  of  its  own  demands. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  county,  in  1831,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Mudge,  consisted  of  8,000 
tons  of  wheat,  8,000  of  oats,  2,000  of  barley,  and  an 
unconjectured  amount  of  bacon,  butter,  and  rattle. 
Hut  grain  in  large  quantities,  pigs  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  produce  of  manufactures,  and  mines  to  some 
small  extent,  are  sent  overland  to  various  markets, 
chiefly  those  of  Limerick.  The  estinmted  imports, 
in  1831,  consisted  of  2,500  tons  of  coals,  1,000  of 
bricks,  1,000  of  timber,  .500  of  iron,  500  of  salt,  500 
of  slate,  500  of  flags,  500  of  whisky,  5U0  of  earthen- 
ware, 300  of  sugar,  200  of  tobacco,  100  of  glass, 
and  1,500  of  miscellaneous  goods,  chiefly  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  Yet  a  large  amount  of  the 
real  export  and  import  trade  must  be  sought  in  over- 
land  communication  with  the  port  of  Limerick,  and 
even  with  the  port  of  Galway  ;  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  effective  traffic  must  be  traced  in  inter- 
communication  with  the  various  markets  of  neigh- 
bouring counties ;  and  a  trade  in  turf  by  boats  up 
the  Fergus  amounts  annually  to  about  2,400  tons. 

Fairs.] — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following: — Black  water,  Jan.  2,  April  15, 
July  16,  Oct.  3;  Bridgetown,  June  10,  Nov.  25; 
Broadford,  June  21,  Nov.  21  ;  Callaghan*s  Mills, 
May  8.  June  27,  Nov.  14 ;  Clare  Town,  June  6, 
Aug.  17,  Nov.  11 ;  Clonroad,  May  9,  Aug.  1,  Oct. 
13  (two  days).  Dec.  3 ;  Cooleenbridge,  Jan.  8,  April 
4,  July  19,  Oct.  16;  Conorolly,  Jan.  2,  April  17. 
July  18,  Oct.  3 ;  Cooreclare,  May  6,  June  4  and  26, 
July  10,  Oct.  20,  Dec.  20;  Donasse,  March  17,  June 
11,  Sept.  21,  Nov.  SO;  Dromore,  June  17,  Sept.  26; 
Ennis,  April  25,  Sept.  3;  Innistymon,  Blarcb  25, 
May  15,  July  2,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  19.  Dec. 
12;  Holy  Islaiul,  April  17,  June  8;  Jeverstown, 
March  28,  Oct.  2;  Kilclaren,  May  31,  Dec.  2 ;  Kit- 
lanteel.  May  18;  Killuran,  April  27,  Aug.  14,  Dec. 
19;  KUmichael,  May  19,  July  18,  Sept.  2K;  Kil- 
murrvbricken,  Mav  17,  Aug.  25;  Kilru«h,  May  10, 
Oct.  12;  Newmarket,  April  20,  Aug.  27.  Dec.  20; 
O'Brien's- Bridge,  July  25,  Nov.  7 ;  Parteen,  Feb. 
14,  May  30,  Sept.  18,  Dec.  14;  Porthencbv,  Jan. 
11,  May  23,  Sept  9,  Dec.  8 ;  Quin,  July  7,  Nov.  1 ; 
Six-mile-Bridge,  May  6,  June  19.  Dec.  5 ;  Spancel- 
hill,  Jan.  1,  May  3,  June  24,  Aug.  20.  Dec  3;  St. 
John's  Well,  Julv  5 ;  Thomond-Gate,  22d  of  every 
month ;  Tulla,  March  25,  May  13,  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
29,  and  Dec.  7 »  Turloughmore,  June  8,  Sept.  29, 
and  Dec.  12. 

Commumicationa.'] — The  roads  of  Clare  are  pro- 
bably worse  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Ire- 
land ;  and,  till  a  very  recent  period,  were  proverbial 
for  being  in  an  almost  savage  condition.  Some  dis- 
tricts of  considerable  extent  bad,  not  long  ago,  no 
road  better  than  a  rough  mountain  track ;  and  the 
chief  road  of  the  county,  that  from  Ennis  to  Limerick, 
we  remember  to  have  been,  not  more  than  12  years 
ago,  in  so  horrible  a  state  that  *a  corduroy  road'  of 
the  American  forests  was  a  luxury  in  comparison,— 
the  stage-coach  being  compelled  to  move  over  some 
parts  at  the  rate  of  only  about  2  miles  an  hour,  and 
to  lurch,  and  swing,  and  gyrate  so  portentously  as  to 
frighten  passengers  into  the  alternative  of  trudging 
on  foot,  inches  deep,  in  slough  and  quagmire,  'ibis 
barbarous  condition  of  the  highwayn  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  excessive  corruption  in  the  system  under 
which  toe  Grand  Jury  assessmenta  were  applied i 
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but  it  is  now  greatly  remedied,  and  in  the  cmirse  of 
being  completely  so,  partly  by  the  appointment,  in 
1836,  of  a  county  surveyor,  wlio  superintends  the 
application  of  the  public  money,  and  partly  by  the 
.  advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  from 
the  county  funds,  for  the  construction  of  new  roads 
and  bridges.  In  1842,  the  surveyor  had  under  his 
charge  1,170  miles  of  road,  exclusiVe  of  90  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  ;  and  29  miles  of 
new  road  had  been  made  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. — The  nearest  benefit,  though  a  very  im- 
portant one,  which  the  county  will  obtain  from  the 
series  of  railways  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  is 
by  the  Shannon  line  at  Limerick,  and  westward 
thence  along  the  co.  Limerick  shore  of  the  estuary. 
—Clare  shares  fully  with  the  opposite  shore  all  the 
immediate  advantages  of  the  Shannon  navigation 
from  the  sea  up  to  Lough  Derg;  it  enjoys,  in  addi- 
tion, the  navigation  of  the  Fergus,  up  to  the  town  of 
Clare  ;  and  it  partakes  largely,  as  to  the  deepening  of 
channels,  the  removal  of  obstructions,  and  the  form- 
iiig  or  extending  of  artificiul  harbours,  in  the  great 
improvements  which  are  in  progress  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Shannon,  and  of  its  creeks  and  offshoots. 

Tn\rn»  and  Divisionn.'] — The  towns  of  the  county 
are  Ennis,  Clare,  Six-mile-Bridge,  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  Innistymon,  Lahensey,  Kilfenora,  Milltown- 
Malbay,  Corrofin,  Dough,  Ki'lkisheen,  Killaloe,  Kil- 
rush,  Scarriff,  and  Tulla;  and  the  principal  villages 
are  Crusheen,  Quin,  Burren,  Ballyvaughan,  Ballina. 
craggy,  Murroghkelly,  Murroghtwohy,  Fermoyle, 
Aughnish,  Finavara,  Kildysart,  Labasheeda,  Knock, 
Doonbeg,  Kilbaha,  Coorec.lare,  O'Brien's -Bridge, 
Broadford,  and  Tomgrany.  'J'he  baronies  are.  Lower 
and  Upper  Tulla,  on  the  ea<t ;  Lower  and  Upper 
Bunratty,  between  Tulla  and  the  Fergus ;  Clan- 
deralaw,  on  the  Shannon,  and  we>t  of  the  Fergus ; 
Islands,  immediately  north  of  Clundoralaw ;  Iiichi- 
quin,  iimnediately  north  of  Islands ;  Burren,  in  the 
extreme  north,  or  on  Gal  way  bay  and  South  Sound; 
Corcomroe,  south  of  Burren,  and  on  the  west  coast; 
Ibrickane,  south  of  Corromroe,  and  on  the  west 
coast ;  and  Movarta,  in  the  peninsula  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Shannon.  The  absurd  and  per- 
plexing bi^^ection  and  trisection  of  parishes,  and  dis. 
tribution  of  them  among  different  baronies,  which 
prevails  in  most  other  Irish  counties,  are  unknown 
ui  Clare  ;  and,  excepting  in  two  instances  of  parishes 
being  shared  by  this  county  with  respect i\'cly  Lim- 
erick and  Galway,  all  its  parishes  are  entire.  The 
parts  of  parishes  are,  the  one  in  Tulla  barony,  and 
the  other  in  Bunratty ;  and  of  the  entire  parishes, 
14  are  in  Tulla,  17  in  Bunratty,  7  in  Clanderalaw, 
6  in  Islands,  5  in  Inchiquin,  1 1  in  Burren,  (i  in 
Corcomroe,  3  in  Ibrickane,  and  5  in  Moyarta.  The 
above  is  the  state  of  the  civil  divisions  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Census  of  18:M.  But  by  the  Act  0 
and  7  William  IV.,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
murry,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kilfinaghty, 
excepting  one  townland,  were  transferred  from  Up- 
per Tulla  to  Ix)wer  Bunratty ;  and  two  townlands 
m  the  parish  of  Inniscultra  were  transferred  from 
Upper  Tulla  to  co.  Galway.  Dr.  Beaufort,  after 
stating  the  number  of  parishes  and  churches  at  re- 
spectively 79  and  19,  says  that  19  parishes  and  3 
churches  are  in  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora,  3  parishes 
and  1  church  in  that  of  Limerick,  and  57  parishes 
and  15  churches  in  that  of  Killaloe. 

Statistics.'] — The  constabulary  force  of  the  county 
consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1842,  of  I  second-rate  county 
inspector,  4  first-rate  sub-inspectors,  2  second-r.ite 
Bttb-inspectors,  2  third-rate  sub-inspectors,  1  lirst- 
rate  bead-constable,  7  second-rate  head-constables, 
38  constables^  203  first-rate  sub-constables,  and  61 


second-rate  sub-constablea.  Tbe  esperae  to  the 
county  of  the  whole  constabulary  force  during  1811, 
was  £15,849  9s.  6^d.  The  stipendiary  magirtratci 
of  the  county  arc  3,  and  are  stationed  at  Enni«, 

Tulla,  and  Milltown-Malbay The  number  of  per- 

sons  committed  for  offences  during  1841  wasiJiW; 
and  of  these,  1 1  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
7  years,  1  to  transiMrtation  for  less  than  7  yean^  1 
to  imprisonment  for  upwards  of  1  year,  IS  to  jn- 
prisonment  for  upwards  of  6  months*  1 18  to  im- 
prisonment for  6  months  and  under,  and  39  to  pay 
fines, — making  a  total  of  183  convictions;  and  19B 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  181  bad  no  biH 
found  against  them,  and  31  were  not  proseeuted 
Of  the  183  convicted,  65  were  guilty  of  offeneet 
against  the  person,  4  of  offences  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  35  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence,  2  of  offencei 
against  the  currency,  and  77  of  miseellaneoni 
offences.  Of  the  5(^3  committed,  S  females  were 
not  more  than  12  years  of  age,  7  males  and  5  h- 
males  not  more  than  16,  57  nules  and  17  femakf 
not  more  than  21,  148  males  and  20  females  not 
more  than  30,  83  males  and  21  females  not  matt 
than  40,  36  males  and  5  females  not  more  than  5Ql 
13  males  and  1  female  not  more  than  60,  6  males 
and  2  females  upwards  of  60,  and  145  males  and 
24  females  of  unascertained  age; — 241  males  and 7 
females  could  read  and  write,  15  nwles  and  2  fe- 
males could  read  but  not  write,  239  males  and  68 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  I  female's 
educational  condition  could  not  be  ascertained."-- 
The  statistics  of  the  county  gaol  will  be  given  ia 
the  article  on  Eimis ;  and  of  the  workhouses,  fever- 
hospitals,  and   dispensaries,  in  the  articles  on  the 

Poor-law  unions The  statistics  of  education  and 

of  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834,  may  be  ascertained 
by  assigning  to  the  county  its  proportion  of  tbe 
dioceses  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick,  and  adding 
the  whole  of  the  diocese  of  Kilfenoea  ;  see  these 

articles In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  returns, 

the  number  of  schools  was  315,  of  scholars  20,061, 
of  male  scholars  13,382,  of  female  scholars  6,418,  of 
scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  206,  of  srholars 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  600,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 19,176,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  eoo- 
nection  was  not  ascertained  185;  and,  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  ww 
815,  of  scholars  20.352,  of  male  scholars  13,548,  of 
female  scholars  6,685,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 
specified  1 19,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  687,  of  scholars  connected  with  Pro- 
testant dissenters  12,  of  scholars  connected  with  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  community  19,600,  and  of  sehdkn 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  aseertained  5t. 
— This  county  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  Constituency,  in  1841,  1.785;  of  whom 
1,599  were  freeholders,  170  were  leaseholders,  and 
16  were  rent-chargers.  Pop.,  in  1821,  208,069;  ia 
1831,  258,322 ;  in  1841,  286,394.  The  whole  of  tbe 
following  statistics  have  reference  to  1641.  Blales, 
144,109;  females,  142,285;  families,  484181.  In- 
habited houses,  44,870 ;  built,  uninhabited  houses, 
1,048;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  18L  Fami- 
lies residing  in  first  class  houses,  530;  in  second 
class  houses,  7,250 ;  in  third  class  houses,  16^1  ; 
in  fourth  class  houses,  24.650.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  37,834 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  7,445 ;  in  other  pursuits,  3,702.  Families  da- 
pt>ndent  chiefly  on  vested  means  and  on  professioiis, 
HOI :  on  the  directing  of  labour,  12,146;  on  tlwir 
own  manual  labour,  35,076;  on  means  not  spenUbd, 
0.5S.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  ■>«  who 
ministered  to  food,  67,613;  to  clothing,  3J08;  to 
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lodging,  &c.,  3,530 ;  to  bealtb,  74 ;  to  cbmrity,  4 ;  to 
justice,  448;  to  education,  376;  to  religion,  15*2: 
uncla!}9ified,  3,419;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tion!:, 6,125.  Feroales  at  and  above  15  years  of  a^ 
who  ministered  to  food,  4,999;  to  clothin|^,  19,226; 
to  lod^nn^.  &c.,  114;  to  health,  131  ;  to  justice,  3 ; 
to  education,  107  ;  to  religion,  4  ;  unclassified,  8,963; 
without  any  specified  occupations,  52,312.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
41.8-23;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  14,768;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  67,937.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  17/208;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
17,H42;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  88,610. 
Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
9.295;  attending  superior  schools,  236.  Females 
above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
6,240  ;  attending  superior  schools,  75.  Per  centage 
of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  45 ; 
married,  51  ;  widowed,  4.  Per  centage  of  females 
at  and  al>ove  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  36;  married, 
52 ;  widowed,  12.  School-teachers,  SOI  males  and 
54  females;  ushers  and  tutors,  61  males  and  12  fe- 
males; governesses,  41 ;  music-masters,  12;  daneing- 
ma^iters,  2.  Clergy  of  the  Established  church,  30 ; 
Methodist  minister,  1  ;  Presbyterian  ministers,  9 ; 
Roniiin  Catholic  clergymen,  87;  ministers  of  religion 
whose  denominational  connection  was  not  speci- 
fied. 7  ;  scripture  reader,  1. 

Antiquities.'] — Raths  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
county  ;  they  generally  are  circular,  and  consist  of 
either  large  stones  without  mortar,  or  of  earth  sur- 
rounded with  one  or  more  ditches ;  and,  in  manv  in- 
stances, they  exhibit  the  neglected  and  haggard  re- 
mains of  a  complete  covering  with  firs.  Though 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tiiinly  the  work  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Amid  a 
group  of  them,  near  Killaloe,at  a  place  called  Kincora 
or  Ccaiichora,  stood  the  palace  or  castle  of  Brian  Bo- 
romh :  and  here,  in  the  1 1th  century,  after  he  became 
sole  monarch  of  Ireland,  he  received  his  annual  tri- 
bute from  the  dependent  princes.     See  Kincora 

Cromlechs  occur  chiefly  in  Burren,  and  occasionally  in 
the  other  baronies.  The  principal  are  at  Ballygannor, 
Lcnienagh,  Kilnel)oy,  Tullvnaglashin,  Ballykisshen, 
and  Mount  (Lallan. — Round  towers  occur  on  Innis- 
CATTKRY  and  Inniscalthra,  and  at  Dromcliffe, 
DvHKHT,  and  Kilnebot  :  and  will  be  noticed  in  the 

articles  on  these  localities Towers,  fortalices,  cas- 

telliited  houses,  and  other  old  buildings  dignified  with 
the  inune  of  canities,  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but 
in  only  a  few  instances,  are  worthy  of  notice.  &fr. 
Dutton  enumerates  no  fewer  than  118,  and  savt  that 
trailition  assigns  the  erection  of  so  many  of  these  as 
57  to  the  family  of  Macnamara.  Many  were  feudal 
t>tren^'th>  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  usurpation  and 
robbiTv  ;  and  not  a  few  were  ordinary  mansions  of 
Aii^'lo-Saxon  settlers,  fortified  for  protection  against 
the  jti^t  n>«entment  of  the  natives.  Bunratty  Castle, 
the  luo^t  important  of  the  whole,  is  described  under 
the  word  Hi:nratty  ;  and  any  others  which  can 
fairly  challenge  attention  will  Im;  noticed  in  their  ap- 
propriate places.  Of  the  118  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Dutton,  2  inhabited  and  1 1  uninhabited  are  in  Bur- 
ren  ;  I  inlialnted  and  13  ruinous  are  in  Corcomroe ; 
2  inhabited  and  20  ruinous  are  in  Inchiquin ;  1  in- 
habited and  26  ruinous  are  in  Bunratty;  3  ruinous, 
ill  iNlaiid^ :  3  ruinous,  in  Clonderalaw ;  I  inhabited 
and  :\  ruiiiou^,  in  Moyarta ;  and  1  inhabited  and  5 
ruiiiou-i,  in  Ibriekane.  —  Pillar-stones  and  ancient 
cro^^es  occur  U^tween  Spancel-Hill  and  Tulla,  and 

at  Kilfenora,  D>^ert,and  Kilneboy Abbey* existed, 

and  ill  nio^l  instances  survive  m  ruin,  but  in  some 
are  extinct,  at  Bea^h,  Ceanindi*.  Clare,  Abbey-Cor- 
coniroe,    Enni<,    Eniiiskcrry,    Finish,   Gleaiichaoin, 


Glen-Columbkill,  Inchicronane,  Inniimore,  Innis- 
anloi,  Inniscunla,  Inniscalthra,  Innislua,  Innisnegan* 
anagh,  Inniscattery,  Innistymon,  Kilcarra,  Kilfarboy, 
Kilrenora,  Killaloe,  Kilnagallah,  Killone,  Kilshanny, 
Quin,  Rosslesenchoir,  Temple  •  Dysert,  Six-mile- 
Bridge,  and  Tomgrany. 

HUtory,'^ — Our  limits  will  admit  only  a  few  brief 
and  uncontmuous  notices  of  the  prolific  and  interest- 
ing civil  history  of  Clare.  In  298,  Lugad  or  Le\vy, 
surnamed  Meann,  one  of  the  Dal-Casbian  kings  of 
Leath  Moth,  made  such  new  political  distributions 
of  territory,  as  dissevered  Clare  from  Con  naughty 
and  connected  it  with  Munster.  Three  principali- 
ties, called  respectively  Tuaidb-Muin,  Jar-Muin, 
and  Des-Muin,  names  which  meant  North-Munster, 
East-Munster,and  South-Munster,  and  were  softened 
or  modernized  into  Thomond,  Ormond,  and  Des- 
mond — occupied  the  broad  expanse  of  Munster ;  and 
Tuaidh-Muin  or  Thomond,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Dioma,  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  Slieve-Dala 
in  Ossory,  and  from  the  Arran  Islands  to  Knock- 
naine  and  the  river  Feale,  and  in  consequence  in- 
cluded all  CUre,  a  small  part  of  Kerry,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  This 
great  pnncipality  was  long  accounted  the  special 
patrimony  of  the  Dal-Cassians ;  but  was  afterward* 
divided  into  two  sections, — one  of  which  wa« 
modern  Thomond,  nearly  corresponding  with  Clare; 
and  eventuallv  was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  monar- 
chy of  the  celebrated  Brian-Boromh,  or  rather  gave 
law  to  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  that  singular  figurant  in  Irish  story  and 
legend,  who  held  his  court  at  Kincora,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  near  Killaloe. — la 
1543,  Muragh  O'Brien,  after*  vainly  attempting  a 
general  rebellion  against  English  authority,  sub- 
mitted  to  Henrv  VIII.,  surrendered  all  his  posses- 
sions,  renounced  the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  abjured 
the  Irish  language;  but,  in  terms  of  a  compact  which 
accompanied  his  submission,  he  received  back  his 
lands  to  be  held  by  an  English  tenure,  took  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Thomond  for  himself,  and  that  of  Baron  Inchi- 
quin for  his  eldest  son,  and  agreed  to  train  his  people 
in  the  practises  of  husbandry  and  the  general  habits 
of  civilization,  lovalty,  and  good  order.  The  terri- 
tory of  Thomond,  soon  after,  was,  under  the  name 
of  Clare,  made  one  of  the  six  new  counties  into 
which  the  Act  of  11  Elizabeth,  c.  9.,  ordered  Con- 
naught  to  be  divided ;  and  it  was,  about  the  same 
time,  sectioned  out  into  8  baronies,  which  widely 
differed  from  the  present  baronial  divisions,  and  ac- 
corded with  the  possessions  of  the  Macnamaras,  and 
the  O'Gradys  on  the  east,  the  O'Loughlins  on  the 
north,  the  MacMahons  and  the  O'Deas  on  the  west 
and  the  south,  and  the  O'Briens  of  the  house  of 
Inchiquin,  or  Earls  of  Thomond,  in  the  centre.  In 
1001,  on  petition  of  the  second  Earl  of  Thomond. 
the  territory  vras  again  included  in  Munster ;  though, 
in  legal  distribution,  it  continued  till  the  latter  part 
of  last  century  to  be  comprised  within  the  Con- 
naught  circuit.  During  the  wars  of  1G41,  Lord 
Inchiquin  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  and  pre- 
vented any  serious  commotion  from  occurring  in 
Clare;  yet  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien  of  Carrigaholt  re- 
belled  and  incurred  forfeiture,  but,  in  1662,  was 
restored  to  his  possessions,  and  made  Viscount 
Clare,  and  Baron  of  Moyarta  by  Charles  II.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  Lord  Clare,  the  grandson 
of  Sir  Daniel,  espoused  the  Jacobite  cause ;  as  did 
also  Donough  Macnamara,  Redmond  Magrath,  Don- 
ough  and  Teigv  O'Brien,  and  some  other  men  of 
less  note ;  and  they  jointly  forfeited  72,246  acres  of 
profitable  land,  valued  at  £12,060  17s.  of  annual 
rental.  The  county  was  little  affected  by  the  re- 
bellion of  1796;  but  during  wious  years  of  the 
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present  century,  it  has  been  agitated  from  centre  to 
circumference,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  total  and 
dismal  anarchy,  by  systematic  agrarian  disturbances. 
CLARE,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Clare- Abbey, 
,  barony  of  I<4lands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Fergus,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Lim- 
erick to  Eimis,  2  miles  south  by  east  of  Ennis,  15} 
miles  north-west  of  Limerick,  and  109|  west-south- 
west of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  pleasant,  and  even  beau- 
tiful;  and  its  ownapfiearance,  though  unpretending, 
is  cleanly  and  agreeable.  An  old  oistlc  is  its  most 
conspicuous  feature  ;  and,  by  being  transmuted  into  a 
convenient  barrack,  has  rendered  the  town  a  regular 
military  station.  A  good  stone-bridge  carries  the  high- 
way across  the  Fergus.  The  profusely  and  pictur- 
esquely isleted  estuary  of  the  Fergus  begins  to  expand 
A  short  distance  below  the  town  ;  and  the  main  body 
of  the  stream  itself  tumbles  merrily  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  is,  in- 
stantly afterwards,  stemmed  by  the  tide.  Rich  lands 
of  deep  alluvium  commence  at  the  termination  of 
the  tideway,  and  expanding  to  considerable  breadth, 
accompany  the  Fergus  to  the  Shannon ;  and  lands 
of  that  broken,  craggy,  but  opulently  pastoral  kind 
which  prevail  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  lime- 
fitone  district  of  the  county,  commence  alnio>t  at 
the  cataract,  and  stretch  up  the  stream  toward 
Ennis.  Clare  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  natural 
navigation  of  the  Fergus  ;  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  port  of  all  the  central  districts  of  the  county. 
The  project  of  a  canal  hence  to  the  vicinity  of  En- 
nis has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  was  recently 
reviewed  by  the  Commissioners ;  but,  owing  either 
to  jobbing  or  to  commendable  prudence— authori- 
ties differ  and  seem  almost  balanced  in  saying 
whether— it  has  met  no  effective  favour.  A  quay 
at  Clare  affords  quite  incompetent  accommodation 
to  vessels ;  and  the  river,  over  a  brief  distance  be- 
low, makes  a  sharp  bend,  has  an  inconvenient  shal- 
lowness of  water,  and  is  much  obstructed  with  rocks 
and  islets.  A  wooden  jetty  was,  in  consequence, 
planned  by  the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the 
Shannon  Navigation,  to  be  constructed  at  a  little 
distance  below  the  town,  on  a  spot  which  offers 
more  facilities  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  approach  of  vessels.  This  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  £4,400 ;  and  it  will  admit  of  extension  at 
any  period  when  the  state  of  trade  may  require  in- 
creased accommodation.  In  1835,  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  3,007  tons  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  and 
were  estimated  in  value  at  ^616,617;  and  the  im- 
ports consisted  of  1,671  tons  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders,  valued  at  Jb' 1,52*2,  and  39  packages  of 
wrought  iron  and  hardwares,  valued  at  £150.  A 
steamer  sails  twice  a-week  to  Limerick ;  and  a  car 
conveys  passengers  to  it  from  Ennis.  The  other 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  3  coaches  in  tran- 
sit between  Limerick  an<l  Ennis.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Ennis  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  population  of  6,235;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  received  jfl08  12s.,  and  expended  £107.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey  stand  ahout  a  mile  to  the 
north.  See  Claue-Abbey.  Clare  was,  at  one 
time,  the  county-town  of  co.  Clare.  In  1278,  Ma- 
hon  O'Brien  sustained  here  a  sanguinary  defeat  in 
great  feudal  fight  with  Donnell,  son  of  Teigue 
Calishe  O'Brien.  The  town  gave  the  title  of  Vis- 
count, in  1062,  to  Sir  Daniel  0*Brien  of  Carriga- 
holt;  and  the  title  of  Earl,  in  1795.  to  John  Fitz- 
gihbon,  who  had,  respectively  in  1784,  1789,  and 
1793,  been  made  Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland,  Baron 
Fitzgibbon,  and  Viscount  Fitzgibbon.  Area  of  the 
town,  54  acres.  Pop  ,  in  18;)!,  1,021 ;  in  1841,  879. 
Houses  148.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 54;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  75;  in  other 


pursuits,  49.  Familiei  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
73 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  91 ;  on  meant  not 
specified,  10. 

CLARE  (The),  a  river  of  the  Lough  Corrib 
basin,  and  chiefly  of  co.  Galway,  Connau^ht.  It 
issues  from  some  small  lakes  near  Ballyhauiiu  in  co. 
Mayo;  runs  7  or  8  miles  southward  through  that 
county,  and  across  a  narrow  win^  of  Roiicominon  ;  and 
then  proceeds  about  24  miles  coiefly  southward,  but 
partly  west -south-westward,  through  the  county  of 
Galway,  to  Lough  Corrib,  at  a  point  4  mile*  north 
of  the  town  of  Galway.  It  passes  near  the  town  of 
Tuam ;  washes  the  hamlets  of  Clare-Tuani  and 
Clare-Gal  way ;  and  receives  several  coruiderable 
aflfluents,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Mojrne. 
Clare  river  is  a  stream  of  curious  and  diversified 
character:  it  now  stagnates  and  putrifles  among 
bogs;  now  expands  over  rich  meailows  into  very 
large  turloughs ;  now  purls  and  trots  between  pic- 
turescjue  banks ;  and  now  dives  into  the  earth,  and 
runs  ior  miles  as  a  subterranean  river.  Its  stretches 
of  bog  are  partly  at  its  mouth,  but  chiefly  from  its 
source  to  the  vicinity  of  Tuum ;  it«  principal  tur- 
lough  1)egins  2|  miles  south-west  of  Tuam,  and  is 
of  such  extent  as  to  be  designated  Turlou^h-More; 
and  its  subterranean  run  occurs,  along  a  dutauce  of 
about  3  miles,  a  little  above  Clare-Galway 

CLARE,  a  barony  of  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Black 
River,  which  divides  it  from  the  county  of  Mayo; 
on  the  north,  by  Dunmore;  on  the  east,  by  Tya- 
quin  and  Athenry ;  on  the  south,  by  Dunkellin ;  and, 
on  the  west,  by  Lough  Corrib,  which  divides  it  from 
Moycullen.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  18^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  12^  miles;  and  its  area  is  136,870  acres. 
Various  hills,  of  various  heights  and  formic,  occur  at 
intervals ;  but  they  are  either  isolated,  or  constitute 
inconsiderable  groups  and  ridges ;  and  they  are  not 
sufliciently  numerous,  dispersed,  or  lofty,  to  relieve 
the  whole  of  the  surface  from  tameness  of  contour. 
The  most  remarkable  height  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Castle- Hacket  :  which  sec.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  dismal  bog  and  green  morass ;  a 
considerable  part  is  meadow  and  pasture-ground; 
much  is  rocky  and  broken  land,  partly  arable  and 
partly  pastoral;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  deductions, 
the  general  appearance  is,  over  a  large  extent,  agree- 
able, and  occasionally  picturesque.  The  main  drain- 
age is  by  the  affluento  and  main  stream  of  the  Clare 

river This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 

Abbeyknockmoy,  Athenry,  Clare-Galway,  Killer- 
eran,  Monivea,  and  Tuam ;  and  the  whole  of  t^ie  par- 
ishes of  Annaghdown,  Belclare,  Cargans,  Commer, 
Donaghpatrick,  Kilcoo.  a,  Kilkilvery,  Killeany,  KiU 
lursa,  Kilmoylan,  Killower,  and  Lacklagh.  A  town- 
land  in  the  parish  of  Kilbannon  was  recently  trans- 
ferred from  Clare  to  Dunmore ;  and  one  in  KiUereran 
from  Tyaquin  to  Clare.  The  towns  are  Headt'ortand 
part  of  Tuam ;  and  the  chief  villages  and  hamlets 
are  Anbally,  Clare-Galway,  Clare-Tiuun,  and  Kil- 
rogue.  Pop.,  in  1831,  42,597  i  in  1841,  45^412. 
Houses  7,595.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 6,155;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  lylTSt 
in  other  pursuits,  669.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,190;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,395;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  15,210.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,436;  who  could, 
read  but  not  write,  1,325;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  17,093. 

CLARE,  an  old  village  on  the  western  border  of 
Oriur,  1  j  mile  south-west  of  Tandengee,  co.  Ar- 
magli,  UUter.     It  stands  on  the  Cushen  rivulat.    A^ 
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f«ir  ii  held  on  Muy  12  Tlic  mansion  of  Clare-ca<»tle 
Mdjuins  the  village ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  rotuity.     l*op.  not  specially  returned. 

CL  AKE^,  or  Claiia,  an  i>land  in  the  parish  of  KlI- 
gevor,  haruiiy  of  Miirrittk,  co  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
lifs  ill  the  middle  of  tiie  entrance  of  Clciv  bay,  ahont 
*2\  miles  s-outh-south-west  of  Achilbeg,  2j  north- 
north-west  of  Buinaha  Point,  and  14^  west  of  West- 
port.  Leii^Mh,  from  oaAt  to  west,  4;^  miles;  breadth, 
*J ;  area,  .'^,959  acres,  *21  pcrehes.  The  north-west  side 
ri>e>  to  the  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet,  and 
pre-ents  to  the  ocean  a  fine  mural  face  of  precipitous 
cliir-*;  hut  the  south-we*«t  side,  though  facing  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  shelves  down  to  a 
comparatively  low  and  even  tame  seu-board.  The 
interior  surface  is  diver^ified  in  contour;  and,  in  one 
place,  sends  up  a  height,  which,  but  for  its  being  cap. 
able  of  cultivation  to  the  summit,  might  be  termed  a 
mountain.  The  highest  ground  is  Knockmore, 
situ.ited  on  the  west  coast,  and  lifting  its  summit 
to  the  altitude  of  I,5'2()  feet  above  bea- level. 
The  island  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile of  the  ni.iity  which  surround  the  mainland 
of  the  kingdom  ;  it  contains  a  valley  which  pro- 
duces as  luxuriant  crop'i  of  corn  and  potatoes  as  are 
anywhere  to  be  seen ;  it  in  nearly  all  in  a  tolerably 
good  >tate  of  cultivation ;  and  it  is  susceptible,  under 
the  management  of  skill  and  taste,  of  being  made,  in 
a  suhlunury  >en-e,  a  miniature  paradise.  It  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley,  Bart.  The  rock, 
ut  the  cast  end,  i>i  <<iind!»tone  conglomerate,  but  else- 
where i<  chiclly  slate.  A  lighthouse  crowns  a  lofty 
clilf  on  the  north-east  extremity;  and,  though  of 
4iou))t:ul  v.ilue  as  a  sea-light,  forms  a  good  mark  for 
esitering  (.'lew  bay.  The  co^t  of  maintaining  this 
lighthou>e  during*  the  year  1640,  was  i!8l3  4s. 
7(i.  (Jood  anchornge  is  obtained,  in  south-west 
wind<,  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  A  small  pier 
was  built  in  a  little  sandy  bay  at  the  east  end, 
by  Sir  Samuel  O'.Malley's  father;  but  it  con- 
.vi-t*  of  only  a  wall  about  7  feet  thick  and  228  feet 
loiiu'.  and  covers  a  cove  of  only  900  feet  by  150, 
mostly  shallow  and  rocky,  and  possessing,  even  at  the 
pier-head,  no  greater  a  depth  than  0  or  10  feet. 
Harbour  improvements  were  projected  for  this  cove 
by  Mr.  Ninuno,  to  accommodate  sailing-craft,  and  to 
co-^t  at  Ica-t  jt'j.UOO.  An  useful  creek  for  yawls 
could  be  formed  at  Port-a-Chonile,  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  >ide  of  the  island,  at  a  cost  of  about  £250. 
A  small  creek,  called  Luckny,  near  the  west  end,  is 
sometin)es  u^ed  as  a  landing-place  for  boats;  but 
does  not  seem  capable  of  improvement.  Much  grain 
is  shipped  for  Westport;  large  quantities  of  sea- 
manure  are  landed ;  and  about  340  men  and  boys 
<!ivide  their  cares  between  farming  and  the  fisheries. 
At  the  principal  creek,  or  that  at  the  east  end  of  the 
i>land,  are  a  rather  populous  village,  and  a  pictur- 
e>({uely  situated  old  castle.  Grana  Uaile,  of  curious 
fame,  tiivided  the  seat  of  her  strange  power  between 
thir.  cattle  and  that  of  Carrigaiiooly  [which  see]; 
but  the  (Mare  edifice  possesses  little  except  the  asso- 
ciation oi  her  name  to  excite  interest,  and  consists 
''imply  of  one  of  tho>c  square  towers  which  are  so 
connnon  over  Ireland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port-a-Chonile,  are  an  ugly  bar Imrian- looking  village 
and  ^onie  remains  of  a  I'armelite  friary  or  abbey, 
which  \\a<  founded  in  l'i'J4.  A  window  in  the  ruin 
is  a  very  good  >pecimen  oi  Irish  art;  and  in  the  win- 
(low  i^  prc-crved,  with  mon>trous  veneration,  the 
alleged  >ku!l  (»t  Grana  I'aile,  ornamented  with  ril>- 
bon^  and  L'old  car-iings,  and  exhibited  to  pilgrims 
a^  a  N.iliiahle  relic.  Yet  some  Scottish  speculator 
in  hoi.e  ninnure  is  >aid  To  have,  not  many  years  ago, 
nih'd  various  old  churchyards  in  the  western  roaiiti 
uiiil  i^landi  of  their  loose  Ixmey ;  and,  in  particular, 


to  have  landed  one  night  at  Clare- Abbey,  swept  it 
of  its  accumulations  of  skulls,  and  sacked  up  the 
jewelled  skull  and  cross-bones  of  Grana.  **The 
people,  when  they  found  in  the  morning  that  Grana, 
and  all  their  grandmothers  were  gone,  were  out- 
rageous; but  what  could  they  do?  or  what  think, 
but  that,  as  Grana  Uaile  had  often  run  up  the  Clyde, 
and  robbed  and  plundered,  so  now  she  was  abducted 
herself  with  all  the  gold  she  was  pos>essed  of, — 
her  violence  had  often  perhaps  crushed  the  heai  t  of 
some  Scotchwoman,  her  own  bones  are  now  crushed 
to  make  large  an  Aberdeen  turnip?"  Pop.,  iu  1831,, 
1,016;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLARE,  or  Clari:-M(»rki8,  a  town  in  the  pari-h 
of  Kilcolemun,  barony  of  Clanmorns,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  direct  roAii  from  Ballin- 
rol>e  to  Sligo,  and  at  the  converging  point  of  several 
subordinate  roads,  5  miles  north-north-ea:*t  of  Holly- 
mount,  and  111^  west  bv  north  of  Dublin.  Though 
situated  on  no  principal  line  of  thoroughfare,  but 
appearing  to  be  in  a  great  degree  sequcsteretl,  it  in 
better  circumstanced  for  retail  trade  than  any  other 
of  the  numerous  small  towns  of  the  county.  Its 
site  wants  picturesqueness,  yet  is  decidedly  pleasant; 
and  its  own  appearance,  as  to  at  once  editicing, 
street-alignment,  cleanliness,  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  squalid  misery  which  putrities  so  many 
similar  places,  is  agreeable  and  alino^^t  attractive.  Its 
influence,  as  a  seat  of  trade,  of  ses»ions,  of  a  con- 
stabulary force,  and  of  church,  chapel,  and  schools, 
amounts  to  that  of  a  practical  metropolis  of  the  east 
of  Mayo.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  24,  June  2*2,  Aug. 
17>  Sept.  27«  and  Nov.  23.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Ballinrol>e  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  43,018  acres,  with  a  pop  of  16,827 ; 
and,  in  1640^41,  it  expended  £125  IDs.  6d.,  and  ad- 
ministered  to  1,301  patients.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Chiremount,  the  seat  of  its  proprietor,  James  Browne, 
Esq.  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  noble  and  extensively 
wooded  demesne  of  Cantlk-Macgarret  :  see  that 
article,  and  see  also  Kilcolkman.  Area  of  the 
town,  52  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,476;  in  1841, 
2,256.  Houses  380.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  179;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  101;  in 
other  pursuits,  (15.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  23 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  182 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  192 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  8. 

CLARE-ABBEV,  a  parish  on  the  ea«tern  border 
of  the  Imrony  of  Islands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Clare  :  which  ree.  Length,  south- 
westward.  4  miles;  breadth. from  lito2|;  area, 7,028 
acres,  2  roods,  36  percheH^ — of  which  9&  acres,  15 
perches  arc  lakes,  5  acres,  I  rood,  36  perches  are  tide- 
way in  Ardsullas  river,  and  43  acres,  12  perches,  are 
islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  Pop.,  ia 
1831,  3,881  :  in  1841,  3.280.  Uou^s  516.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districU,  in  1831,  2.860;  in  1&4I, 
2,401.  Houses  368.  The  surface  of  the  main- 
land is  bisected  southward  by  the  Fergus;  and 
consists,  in  the  aggregate,  ol  very  goo<l  land,— 
part  of  which  is  alluvial,  and  part  of  limestone 
formation.  Near  the  town  is  Carnelly,  the  hand- 
some  demesne  of  Mr.  Stamer;  and  on  the  Fer- 
gus is  Duncraggy,  the  old  and  neglected  but 
beautifully  situated  M'at  of  the  noble  family  of  Bur- 
ton. The  other  mansions  are  Claremount,  Uland- 
magrath,  Barntick,  and  Kilbreckanbeg.  About 
a  mile  north  of  the  town,  almoitt  midway  to 
Eniiis  and  near  the  Fergus,  i>tand  the  niter- 
esting  ruins  of  Clare- Abbey,  erected,  in  1 104,  by 
Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Munater.  in  1543,  this 
ablicy,  together  with  a  moiety  of  the  reciorie*  of 
Kilchrist,  Kilmoyle,  Kilmacduaii,  Killurocrugh,  Bal. 
Unrrgdaii,    Bally logheran*    and    Bally leglurd,   was 
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granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Baron  of  Ibrickane; 
in  1020,  it  was  granted  in  fee  to  I>onouf;h,  Eurl  of 
Thomond;  and  in  1661,  it  was  granted  anew  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Thomond.  The  interior  of  tlie  par- 
ish is  traversed  by  divergent  roads  from  Clare  toward 
rehpectively  Ennis,  Limerick,  and  Kildysert — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  benefice 
in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Glebe,  £27  13s.  9d.  Gro^s 
income,  £120  Os.  ll^d. ;  nett,  £111  5s.  ^d.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£144  9s.  2Jd.,  and  arc  wholly  impropriate;  £33  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  £57  to 
Robert  Kean,  E^^q.,  and  the  remainder  purchased  as 
an  endowment  for  Kiimeedy  parish.  The  church 
was  built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9^. 
2jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150;  attendance  120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Kilnoe.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,069 ;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  a  Protestant  free-school 
— had  on  tiieir  books  72  boys  and  52  girls. 

CLAREEN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Islands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  rises  close  on  the 
boundary  with  Ibrickane,  and  runs  eastward,  quite 
across  the  barony  of  Islands,  to  the  Fergus,  a  little 
above  Ennis.  It  falls  rapidly,  has  a  large  volume, 
and  might  be  subordinated  to  the  irrigation  of  many 
hundred  acres  of  meadow. 

CLARE-GALWAY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Clare,  and  partly  in  that  of  Dunkellin,  64 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Gal  way,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.  Length,  south-ROUth-eastward,  5  miles; 
breadth,  from  1}  to  5.  Area  of  the  Clare  section, 
5,431  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which  468  acres, 
2  roods,  9  perches  are  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  98  acres 
lie  detached.  Area  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  7>020 
acres,  2  roods,  26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3,588;  in  1841,  4,042.  Houses  661.  Pop. 
of  the  Dunkellin  section,  in  1631,2,146;  in  1841, 
2,586.  Houses  424.  The  surface  is  gently  but 
pleasantly  diversitied;  possesses  considerable  beauty 
in  the  centre,  from  the  passage  across  it  of  the  Clare 
river;  and  comprises,  in  the  north  and  toward  Lough 
Corrib,  a  large  proportion  of  bog ;  yet  consists,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  good  land.  Tlie  seats  are  Rock- 
wood,  Rock  lawn,  Lydacan,  and  Waterdale.  The  road 
from  Gal  way  to  Tuam  traverses  the  interior;  and, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  by  an  old  but  substan- 
tial stone-bridge,  sends  off  a  branch  toward  Headfort 
and  Ballinrobe.  The  village  of  Clare-Galway  strag- 
gles  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Galway  and 
Tuam  road,  chiefly  northward  of  the  river;  and  has 
a  thoroughly  rural,  an  airy,  and  but  a  paltry  appear- 
ance. An  old  ruinous  castle,  built  after  the  close  of 
the  13th  century  by  one  of  the  family  of  de  Burgos, 
a<ljoins  the  bridge,  overhangs  both  the  river  and  the 
road,  and  has  a  slightly  picturesque  appearance.  In 
the  wars  of  1641,  this  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  ;  in  1643,  through  the  contri- 
vance of  a  tenant  of  the  Earl,  the  management  of  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  warders, 
it  was  surprised  by  Capt.  Thomas  Bourke  of  An- 
bally;  and,  in  1651,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  A  Franciscan  friary,  built  about 
the  year  1290,  by  John  de  Cogan,  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  yards  above  the  bridge. 
Though  a  ruin,  and  much  dilapidated  and  peeled  by 
the  gradual  ravages  of  the  peasantry,  it  has  several 
parts  in  tolerably  good  preservation,' and  has  of  late 
years  been  carefully  i)rotect*d  from  further  dilapida- 
tion- It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architec* 
ture;  its  high  tower,  in  particular,  exhibits  some 
exquisite  features,  and  is  raised  on  arches ;  but  the 


edifice  is  much  impaired  in  its  effect  by  aheda  ind 
modern  paltry  additions  which  have  been  thrown  up 
against  its  walls.  A  small  community  of  friars  still 
contrive  to  inhabit  it ;  and,  when  seen  darkly  moving 
among  the  ruins  by  a  stranger  from  the  road,  they 
look  like  the  emblems  of  worldly  opulence  mourning 
the  departure  and  desolation  of  its  grandeur.      The 

I  interior  of  p'lrt  of  the  abbey  contains  some   large 

accumulations  of  bare,  bleached,  human  skulU 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benetice, 
wardenship,  and  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Galwat: 

!  which  see.     Tithe  composition,  £180.     But  though 

I  the  parish  is  called  a  rectory,  onefourthof  its  tithes, 
compounded  for  £60,  is  in  the  donation  of  the  arch- 

I  bishop  of  Tuam,  and  is  applied  in  aid  of  the  discharge 
of  strictly  parochial  duty.     Three  Roman  Catholic 

I  chapels,  one  of  which  is  parochial,  one  a  private  house 
at  Waterdale,  and  one  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, 

<  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  GOO  to  8O1), 
from  300  to  400,  and  from  80  to  90.     In  1834,  the 

;  Protestants  amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,828 ;  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 

-  in  the  chapel  and  the  other  at  X}lash — ^had  on  their 

,  books  82  boys  and  50  girls. 

CLARE- HILL,   a  mountain  in  the  barony   of 

I  Duhallow,  CO.  Cork,  Munster.     It  occupies  a  small 
south-south-westerly  projection  of  the  county,  and 

'  forms  the  northern  termination  of  the  Slieve  Logher 
range. 
CLARE-ISLAND,  co.  Mavo.  Sec  Clare. 
CLARE-ISLAND,  co.  Cork.  See  Cape-Cleas. 
CLARE.MORRIS.  See  Clare. 
CLAREMOUNT-CARN,  a  mountain  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  and  of 
CO.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  about  6^  miles 
west  by  north  of  Carlingford,  and  flanks  the  beautiful 
vale  of  the  Flurry  rivulet,  and  the  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque demesne  of  Ravensdale  Park.  Its  altitude 
is  1 ,674  feet. 
CLARESFORD.  See  Killaloe. 
CLARE-TUAM.  See  Belclarb. 
CLARIN-BRIDGE.  See  CLARA-BRrooE. 
CLARMALLAGil,  a  barony  of  Queen's  ca. 
Leinster.  It  lies  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  forms  the  southern  one  of  the  three 
cantreds  into  which  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory  was  recently  divided:  see  Ossort  (Upper). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Upperwoo<l8 ;  on  the 
north-east  by  West  Maryborough ;  on  the  east  bjr 
Cullinagh  ;  on  the  south  by  co.  Kilkenny ;  and  on 
the  we>t  by  Clandonagh.  'its  length,  southward, 
is  81  miles ;  its  breadth  is  from  3  to  8^ ;  and  its 
area  is  43,533  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, — of 
which  27  acres,  I  rood,  20  perches,  are  water  in 
Lough  Grantstown. — This  barony  contains  the  whole 
of  the  paribhes  of  Aghmacart,  Kildellig,  and  Killer- 
mogh,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Abbevleix,  Agha- 
boe,  Aharney,  Attanagh,  Bordwell,  Coolkerry,  Dur- 
row,  Eirke,  Glashare,  Rathdowney,  and  Rosconnell. 
The  chief  seats  of  population  are  Ballycolla  and 
Durrow.  Pop.,  in  1841,  14,928.  Houses  2,429. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,051  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  '^3  ;  in  other  pursuits,  196. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,51*2;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,162;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,794. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,475;  who  could  read  but  not  writev 
1,7*38 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,444. 

CLASH,  the  popularly  abbreviated  name  of  Bal* 
linaclash,  in  co.  AVicklow.     See  Ballucaclabb. 

CLASHACROAV,  or  De-Glaisucrok,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  1  \  mile  south-south-east 
of  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  1 
mile ;  breadth,  ^ ;  area,  99^^  acres.     Pop.,  in  1891, 
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250;  in  1841,  291.  HoHses  40.  The  surface  ex. 
tends  nlong  the  right  bank  of  the  Norc  ;  and  is  tra- 
versed b^'  the  road  from  Freshford  to  Kilkenny. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Aghour  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Os>ory.  Tithe 
composition,  X78  H>s.  lid.;  glebe,  £29  5«.  In 
16.34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  13,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  242. 

CLASHAVODIG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Little- Uland.  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.    Area,  13  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  362.   Houses  59. 

CLASHMOilE,  a  parish,  containinj;  a  village  of 
the  >nnie  name,  in  the  barony  of  Decics-within- 
Drum,  CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  westward, 
4  miles;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to2i  miles  ;  area, 
7.-201  acres,  3  roods,  20  perebes,—of  which  1,9;)2 
acres,  3  roods,  4  perches,  lie  «ilightly  detached  to 
the  south-west.  Pop.,  in  1831.  3,772;  in  1841, 
3,777-  Houses  558.  It  lies  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Blackwater  ;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  the 
road  from  Clonmel  to  Youghal-ferry.  About  one 
half  of  the  land  is  good,  and  one  half  indifferent ; 
the  part  near  the  river  being  arable  valley-ground, 
and  the  eastern  part  upland  and  mountainous,  yet 
proti  table  for  the  feeding  of  black  cattle.  Clashmore- 
House,  the  sciit  of  Robert  Power,  Esq.,  adjoins  the 
villaire;  is  well  situated  near  the  Blackwater,  a  little 
above  the  influx  of  the  Lickey ;  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  demesne  which,  long  ago,  was  considerably  im- 
proved. The  other  seats  are  Ball i nam ultina.  Bay- 
view,  Rock  view,  and  Ardsallagh.  The  village 
stands  on  the  principal  road  of  the  parish,  about 
3  miles  south .»iouth-east  of  Aglish,  and  5  north- 
north-east  of  Youghal.  Area,  29  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1H31,  a^7;  in  1841,  232.  Houses  34.  The  old 
abbey  of  Glaismhor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist, 
is  one  of  tho<e  which  the  herd  of  topographists,  in 
detiance  of  all  probability,  assign  to  a  period  8e\'eral 
centuries  before  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  or 
even  before  the  serious  degeneracy  of  early  Culdeeism. 
Archdall,  in  his  succinct  notice  of  it,  displays  himself 
u<  almost  the  pink  of  twaddlers.  "Glaismhor," 
c|uoth  he,  •*  was  a  celebrated  abbey  in  the  Defies, 
near  the  river  Blackwater,  and  was  founded  by 
Cuanchear  at  the  command  of  St.  Machoemoc  of 
Lethniore,  who  had  raised  Cuanchear  from  the  dead. 
That  saint  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  655." 
The  actual  abbey,  though  the  record  of  its  true 
origin  seems  lost,  was  rio  doubt  founded  at  least 
about  500  years  later  than  Archdall  pretends ;  and 
its  po«'-e'isij)ns  were,  after  the  dissolution,  given  in 
fee-farm  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  dispensary  in  the 
villiige  is  within  the  Dungarvan  Poor-law  union,  and 
stTves  for  a  population  of  9,853 ;  and,  in  1839,  it 
expended  £115,  and  administered  to  1,163  patients. 
About  U  mile  north-east  of  the  village,  stands  the 

hamlet  of  Cross,  at   which  some  fairs  are  held 

This  p.iri>h  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  «ii«).    cif   Lismore.     Vicarial  tithe   composition, 
£1UI  8-.  4d. ;  i:lebe,  £10.     Gross  income,  i:20l  8s. 
4(1.;    nett.  £12i)    Is.    lid.      Patron,   the   diocesan.; 
The   vicar  holds  al*o  the  prebend  of  Clashinore  in 
lii-inore  cathedral.     The   rectorial   tithes  are  com-  ' 
pouncifd  tor  £382   \(U.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
tlir  Duke  of  Devonshire.     The  church  was  built,  in  I 
iSl.s,  by  nuMin^  of  a  unft  of  £*H30  I5s.  4id.  from  the  • 
late  lJ(»ard  of  rir>t  Fruit-i.     Sittings  200;  attendance 
*J5.      'i'he  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  i 
at  two  •.iT\i<-e'i  of  respectively  200  and  700;  and,  in  j 
the  Koinan  Catholic  arran:rement,  is  united  to  the  ' 
ch.tpi'l    ot    Kin-^alabeg.      In    1834,    the    Protestants  I 
anu>'n)ted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  (Catholics  to  3,88(5;  I 
c.:i(i  3  d.iily  «.ehooN_one  of  which  was  aided  with  | 
^'')  :i-\iar  and  a  hou^c  from  Mrs.  Power-^ad  on  ' 
tL.ir  book-  icy  boy  5  and  1 18  girl*.  \ 


CLAUD Y.     Sec  Clady. 

CLAY,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Keady,  tAuyni  a 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  Keady,  barony  and  county 
of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Though  inconsiderable  when 
compared  to  the  lakes  of  many  other  counties,  it 
figures  as  one  of  the  largest  in  Armagh.  The  town- 
land  which  it  washes  also  bears  the  name  of  Clay, 
and  is  one  of  twenty-eight  which  the  Board  of 
Trinity  college  not  many  years  ago  leased,  for  the 
produce  of  lead,  to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

CLAY-CASTLE,  a  small  hilly  promontory,  on 
the  west  side  of  Youghal  Harbour,  about  a  mile 
south-west  of  Youghal,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  "  Thia 
hill,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  atlbrds  a  very  entertaining 
scene  to  the  curious  naturali«t ;  for  the  pieces  of  the 
bank  which  break  off  and  are  washed  down  by  the 
sea,  are  by  degrees  petrified  into  a  very  hard  firm 
grit,  as  solid  as  any  stone.  This  grit,  which  is  a 
species  of  freestone,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine 
sand,  and  a  vellowloam  or  clay  tempered  by  the  sea- 
water,  which  beats  against  the  hill.  I  have  taken 
up  several  pieces,  half  clay,  half  stone,  and  the  sand 
adhering  thereto.  The  hill  seems  perfectly  dry,  nor 
is  there  any  spring  in  which  this  petrifying  quality 
can  reside ;  but  whatever  it  be,  it  seems  to  exist 
entirely  in  the  clay.  Wood  and  several  other  things, 
daubed  over  with  this  clay,  are  also  petrified  on  the 
spot." 

CLEAGHMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cloony,  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  14G. 
Houses  21. 

CLEAN,  a  lake  of  the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  3| 
miles  north  of  Lough  Allen,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught. 
It  measures  not  quite  two  miles  by  one  ;  and  sends 
off  its  siiperfluent  waters  by  the  rivulet  Duibhachar 
to  Lough  Allen.  It  possesses  no  feature  of  interest ; 
but,  in  the  event  of  an  inland  navigation  being 
attempted  from  the  Shannon  to  Sligo,  it  would  be  of 
some  value  for  its  supply  of  water. 

CLEAR  ISLAND.     See  Cape  Clear. 

CLEAUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonmany, 
barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Tlie 
O'Donnel  family  have  here  a  bathing  lo<lge.  Pop., 
in  1831,  102;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLEENlSIl,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Glenaw- 
ley,  Magheral>oy,  Magherastephana,  and  Tyrken- 
nedy,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  contains,  in  its 
Tyrkennedy  section,  the  village  of  Lisdellaw:  see 
that  article.  The  parish  consists  of  1:0  many  de- 
tached portions,  which  are  isolated  variou^l^  by 
water  and  by  absurd  political  divisions, — it  is  so 
much  intersected  by  other  parishes, — and  it  aggre- 
gately  extends  in  a  belt  so  long,  so  irregular,  and  so 
generally  narrow, — that  great  difficulty  exists,  not 
only  to  (lescribe  it,  but  even  to  state  its  limits.  Yet 
it  may  be  regarded  as  extending  in  length  about  IB 
or  20  miles,  and  as  occasionally  varying  in  breadth 
between  «*)  and  4  miles.  Its  area  is  3G,71 1  acres,  in- 
cHisive  of  3,803  acres  of  water  in  Loughs  Erne  and 
Macnean,  in  some  minor  lakes,  and  in  the  river  Erne. 
Length  of  the  Glenawley  section,  west-north-west- 
ward, 14  miles;  breadth,  from  \^  mile  to  4  miles; 
area,  30,(>36  acres,  2  roofls,  13  parches, — of  which 
1.051  acres,  9  perches,  are  in  Upper  Lough  Macnean, 
492  acres,  2  roods,  «*)  perches,  are  in  Lower  Lough 
Macnean,  and  552  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch,  are  in  the 
river  Erne,  and  in  small  lakes.  Length  and  breadth 
of  the  Magheraboy  section,  respectively  4 4  and  3 
furlongs;  area,  150  acres,  4  perches.  LtMi'gth  of 
the  Magherastephana  section,  Kouth  by  westward,  2 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  j  of  a  mile ;  area,  9KM 
acres,  1  roo<l,  18  perches, — of  which  107  acres,  3 
roods,  21  perches,  are  in  Upper  Lough  Erne,  and  (15 
acres,  27  percfae*,  are  in  the  river  Enie,  and  in  small 
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lakcfi.  Lenf^th  of  the  Tyrkeiiiiedy  section,  south- 
south-westward,  and  over  two  considerable  inter- 
secting di>tricts,  G^  miles;  breadth,  from  3  furlong'i 
to  2^  miles;  area,  4,8^  acres,  22  perches, — of  which 
1,250  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches,  are  in  Upper  Lou^h 
Erne,  and  194  acres,  18  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Erne,  and  in  small  lakes.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
18-31,  10,557;  in  1841,  11,075.  Houses  1.846.  Pop. 
of  the  Glenawley  section,  in  1831,  8,013;  in  1841, 
9,104.  Houses  1,527.  Pop.  of  the  Ma«:heraboy 
section,  in  1831,  94;  in  1841,  C8.  Houses  11.  Pop 
of  the  Magherastephana  section,  in  1831,  179;  in 
1841,  218.  Houses  3G.  Pop.  of  the  rural  parts  of 
the  Tyrkennedy  section,  in  1831,  1,429;  in  1841, 
1,4*25.  Houses  239.  The  Glenawleybeg  and  Magher- 
aboy  sections  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  j^eat  Erne 
basin,  and  the  Magherastephana  and  Tyrkennedy 
sections  on  the  east  side ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  the 
two  sets  of  territory  recede  from  each  other  like  a 
pair  of  expanded  wings,  and  the  Magheraboy  section 
is  wholly  surrendered  by  Rossory.  The  scenery  of 
the  parish  is  very  diversified,  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
rich  and  full  of  power  and  beauty ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
identified  with  that  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  of  the 
Loughs  Macnean,  of  the  country  between  them,  and 
of  the  east  side  of  the  basin  between  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  and  the  southern  environs  of  Enniskillen.  A 
very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  lofty  upland, 
some  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  most  of  it  improvea- 
ble.  The  quality  of  the  arable  grounds  varies  between 
excellent  and  indifferent,  but  is  prevailingly  good. 
The  isles  and  shores  of  Lough  Erne  have  numerous 
attractives  for  both  the  painter  and  the  farmer.  One 
of  the  Erne  islets,  called  Cluain-Innis,  or,  corrupt- 
edly,  Cleenish,  gives  name  to  the  parish  ;  and  appears 
to  have  long  been  the  scat  of  the  central  place  of 
woiship  for  the  district.  Archdull  places  an  abbot 
of  the  name  of  St.  Synell  on  that  islet  **  about  the 
middle  of  the  Gth  century ;"  and  tells  us  that 
"it" — meaning  apparently  the  abbey  over  which 
St.  Synell  presided — "  is  now  the  parish-church." 
Belleisle,  another  of  the  more  remarkable  isles,  is 
separately  noticed.  The  road  from  Enniskillen  to 
Fintona  and  Omagh,  crosses  a  section  of  the  parish 
east  of  the  Erne,  and  is  overlooked  by  Snowhill,  the 
seat  of  J.  Douglass  Johnston,  Esq.  ;  and  the  road 
from  Enniskillen  to  Swanlinbar  crosses  the  main 
section  west  of  the  Erne,  and  is  overlooked  by  Skea 
and  Fair  wood -Park,  the  seats  respectively  of  Geo. 
Hassurd,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Nixon.  The  other  seats 
are  LisbofBn,  Gardenhill,  and  Cornascull.  The  chief 
hamlet  in  the  west  is  Holywell — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £568  183.  4d. ;  glebe, 
£615  14«.  5id.  Gross  income,  £1,184  9s.  94d. ; 
iiett,  £1,004  7s.  2id.  Patron,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Three  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £69 
48.  7.U1.  The  parish-church  is  sometimes  called 
Belnaleck  church,  and  is  an  old  building  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 
Sittings  308;  attendance  200.  Two  chapels-of-ease 
at  LisDELLAW  and  Mullacudrum  [see  these 
article*],  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  350  and 
150.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  at  LisbeU 
law  and  Corrard  are  under  the  care  of  one  minister, 
and  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  75.  A  Primitive 
Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  185. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Mullaghdrum, 
Mullyme>ker,  and  Holywell,  have  jointlv  an  attend- 
ance  of  1,574;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  at  Lisbellaw,  has  an  attendance  of 
700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  two  chapels  at  Enniskillen  and 
DerryvuUen.     In  18-34,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 


3,992  Churchmen,  45  Presbyterians,  and  6,234  Ro- 
man Catholics;  7  Sunday  schools  had  an  average 
attendance  of  385  children;  and  19  daily  schools — 
two  of  which  were  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  by  the  National  Board— had  on 
their  books  763  boys  and  442  girls.  In  1639,  the 
National  Board  granted  £94  13s.  4d.  toward  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  a  schoolhoiue  at  Mully- 
mesker. 

CLEGGAN.     See  Claogan. 

CLEMENTSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Kildrumsherdan,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  182; 
in  1841,  229.     Houses  41. 

CLENORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy, 
1^  mile  south  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,289  acres. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,  1,303;  in  1841,  1,34a  Houses  195. 
The  land  is  disposed  partly  in  tillage  and  partly  in 
pasture ;  and,  though  of  limestone  formation  or  upon 
a  limestone  bottom,  is  of  but  indifTerent  quality. 
Castle- Kiffin,  within  the  parochial  limits,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Roches;  and  its  successor  i^  a 
mansion  of  the  Thornhill  family.  The  west  side  of 
the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Doneraile 

to  Mallow This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 

Cloyne.  The  rectories  of  Clenore,  Temple-Mologga, 
and  Ahacross,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clenore; 
and  this  benefice  is  united  to  the  sinecure  rectonr  of 
Bally vourney  to  form  the  corps  of  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Cloyne  cathedral.  See  Temple-Mologqa. 
Ahacross,  and  Balltyournet.  Pop.  of  the 
united  parishes,  in  1831,  3,179.  Gross  income, 
£563,  exclusive  of  £231  14s.  7id.  from  Ballv- 
vourney ;  nett,  £525  19s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  £216 
5s.  10.\d.  from  Ball v vourney.  Tithe  composition 
of  Clenore,  £350; 'glebe,  £3.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  A  curate  for  Clenore  has  a  stipend  of  £83 
Is.  6.^d. ;  and  another  curate  rcceii'es  £5  for  per- 
forming the  occasional  duties  of  Temple-Mologga 
and  Ahacross.  The  church  was  built  in  1813,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2|d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80 ;  attendance  5.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Monanumy.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  9,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,346;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  17,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,279;  and 
a  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  13 
boys  and  12  girls. 

CLERIHAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  New- 
chapel,  barony  of  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  contains  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly.  Post-town,  Cloamel. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  230;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLERMONT,  a  demesne  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fane,  about  a  mile  west-north-west  of  Lurgan- 
Green,  barony  of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Lcinster.  lu 
extended  hedge-row  timber  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  but  tamely  featured  districL 
This  place  gave  the  titles  succussivelv  of  Baron, 
Viscount,  and  Earl,  to  the  family  of  tortesrue, — 
descended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  who  aocom- 
panied  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy,  and, 
as  his  shield-bearer,  contributed  greatly  to  hia  pre- 
servation at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Clermont  ia 
now  the  residence  of  Thomas  Fortescue,  Esq. 

CLEW  BAY,  a  capacious,  unique,  and  highly 
picturesque  bay,  on  the  west  coa!*t  of  co.  Mayo, 
Connaugbt.  It  enters  between  Achilbeg  on  the 
north,  and  Buinaha  Point  on  the  south,  and  extendi 
14.)  miles  eastward,  with  a  breadth  somewhat  uni- 
form,  and  averaging  about  5^  miles.     Its  north 
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shore  niul  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  around  its 
head  helong  to  the  barony  of  Burrishoole ;  and  its 
5;outh  shore  and  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
around  its  head  belong  to  the  barony  of  Murrink. 
The  outline  of  all  its  head,  and  of  about  6  miles 
Hiid  3^  respj'ctively  down  its  north  and  south  sides, 
i^?  9o  siiiRularly  intricate  as  to  present  a  continued 
and  richly  diversirted  series  of  little  bays  and  penin- 
stil^u  ;  and  the  belt  of  from  6  to  3.V  miles  across  the 
head  is  a  thoroughly  crowded  archipelago,  a  labyrin- 
thine* expanse  of  green  and  blooming  isles  and  ii^ets, 
which  vie  with  one  another  in  beauty,  and  are  vari- 
ously estimated  in  number  at  nearly  100,  at  170,  at 
upwiirds  of  300,  and  at  nearly  400.  The  shores  west 
ot  the  archipelago  are  bold,  rocky,  occasionally  moun- 
tainous, and  prevailingly  unindented ;  they  consist, 
on  the  north,  of  the  grand  sandstone  heights  of 
Conum  Achill,  fringed  in  some  ppot*  with  low  lime- 
stone reefs ;  and,  on  the  south,  of  shivery  quartz 
rock,  serpentine,  and  granite,  towering  aloft  in  cliff 
and  iMninence,  and  immediately  presided  over  by  the 
^'rand-moniircli  mountain  of  the  west,  the  magniti- 
Ci-ut  ("iioAon- Patrick:  see  that  article.  The 
i«iland  of  Clare  [which  see]  occunies  one-third  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  largely  contributes  to 
both  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  safety  of  its 
harbourage  and  navigation.  The  profusion  of  isles 
in  the  archipelnpo  are  composed  of  a  deep  loamy  soil 
upon  a  basis  of  lime-itone ;  and,  excepting  unimpor- 
tant i-^let-*,  are  all  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  are  Moyni>hmore,  Moynishbeg,  Inniskeel, 
llo^murrevagh,  Inishcooa,  Roeillaun,  Inii^herkin, 
Ini^htuhrid,  Inishnacross,  Inishnuirk,  Inishcorky, 
Inishcannon,  Ros<turk,  Inishdaslcy,  Inishdoonyer, 
Inishkea,  Freaghillaneast,  Inishfesh,  Inishgowla,  In- 
i<hoo,  Inishdaweel,  Muckinish,  Inishdaff,  Inishturk, 
Rabbit. Island,  Inishturlin,  Inishcottle,  Illanmaw, 
Inishbee,  Cloghcormick,  Inishnakill,  Clynith,  Der- 
rini^h,  CoUaiunore,  Collanbeg,  Inishgort,  Inishlyre, 
Illanataggart,  Crovini^h,  Inishgowla,  Dorinishmore, 
Dorinishbeg,  Inishleague,  Inishdaugh,  Inisheeny, 
Annairh,  Cahirnarran,  and  Meeneenyaw.  The  islet 
of  Mini^h,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  had  an  area 
of  12  acres;  in  1814,  it  was  reduced  in  extent 
to  420  feet  by  30;  and  in  1S16,  it  totally  dis- 
appeared.  Superb  views  of  the  bay,  its  islands, 
and  its  gorgeous  mountain-«creens,  are  obtained 
from  very  many  points  of  observation  in  its  neigh- 
boiirlMKxl ;  but  those  from  Melcomb-Hill  near  New- 
port, and  from  the  summit  of  Croagh- Patrick,  are 
particularly  imposing.  Nearly  the  whole  bay  is 
clear  of  dant^er  to  navigation  ;  its  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  sounds,  at  the  upper  end,  presents  a  multitude 
of  vafe  harbours  and  roadsteads;  its  creeks  of  Old- 
ifKAi>,  MvNisii,  DooBKo,  and  some  others  [see 
t)ie^t>  articles),  are  in  use  as  fishery-stations;  and 
it^  ciiief  expansions  at  the  north  and  south  corners 
.of  it^  head  form  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Neitport 
and  WrsTPoRT  :  whicfi  see.  Upwards  of  20,<XX> 
pir>ons  on  its  shores  and  inlands  are  supposed  to  be 
wi.oily  or  partly  eniplove<l  and  maintained  by  its 
ti^iu'rie" 

<'LIKI)EN.  a  post  and  sea-port  town,  and  the 
c.ipital  of  <'unnernara,  in  the  parish  of  Omay,  barony 
ot  Hallinaliiiich,  co.  (lalwuy,  Connaught.  It  stands 
.It  the  held  ot  an  otF^hoot  of  Ardbear  bay,  2  miles 
>()uth-«.outh-ea-it  of  Stream!»town,  26  miles  west  by 
north  ot  ()u;;'ntcrard,  40  miles  west-north-west  of 
<>al\v:iy,  and  I4.j  miles  we>t  by  north  of  Dublin. 
Ito  HJtc  i^  halt'.encircled  with  a  splendid  amphithe- 
iitre  ot  tnotintaiiis;  arul  both  commands,  and  partly 
»(>i!n-,  a  lan(!-cape  of  great  power,  gorgeousness,  and 
)»'uit\.  A  wailk  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  along 
t:<c  ru;:;:ed  and  precipitous  brink  of  the  narrow  inlet 
lit    Vrdliear  Harbour,  conducts  round  the  point  of  a 


little  promontory,  to  the  castellated  entrance  of 
Clifden-castle,  and  to  a  view  of  that  mansion's  de- 
mesne, and  of  a  far-away  perspective  of  sea  and 
mountain  which  thrills  even  a  phlegmatic  mind  with 
delight.  Soaring  heights  and  expanding  woods  rise 
behind  the  mansion ;  the  castle  looks  boldly  out  from 
the  centre,  amidst  shelter  on  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  east ;  a  fine  bloping  lawn  in  front,  reaches  down 
to  the  beautiful  landlocked  bay;  and  a  diversified 
sea-board  and  coast-line  on  the  west,  form  the  fore- 
ground  of  a  sea-view  which  dimly  blends  in  the  far 
distance  with  cloud  and  sky.  An  upper  or  moun- 
tain road  from  the  town  to  the  castle  discloses  the 
same  objects  in  grouping  with  others  replete  with 
sublimity  and  force,  and  strongly  reminds  one  of 
some  select  district  among  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Alps.  •*  I  was  delighted,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  **  with 
the  new  views  which  the  road  discloses, — more 
Swiss  in  character  than  anything  I  had  seen  in  Ire- 
land. The  mountain-range  behind  Clifden  —  the 
Twelve  Pins  of  Binnabola — is  almo<t  worthy  of 
Switzeiland.  In  its  outline,  nothing  can  be  finer." 
The  castle  is  a  modern  castellated  edifice,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  magnificence  of  its  site,  and  for 
the  association  of  its  name  with  a  series  of  rapid  and 
singular  improvements,  which  include  the  conversion 
of  a  bog  into  the  lawn  of  the  demesne,  the  origina- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  the  reclamation 
from  moorland  desert  to  pro<luctive  fields  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  John 
D'Arcy,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  is  the 
most  extensive  landowner  of  Cunnemara  except  Mr. 
Martin  of  Ballinahinch  ;  and  he  achieved,  within  a 
very  few  years,  the  construction  of  the  town  and 
the  great  enrichment  of  its  environs. 

The  attempt  to  build  the  town  of  Clif<ien,  or 
rather  to  induce  persons  to  become  settlers  and  to 
build  houses  on  its  site,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1812;  but,  during  ten  years, 
it  was  followed  with  exceedingly  little  success.  In 
1822,  the  village  consisted  of  only  one  slated  or  two- 
story  house  and  a  few  thatched  cabins,  and  exhibited 
nothing  but  scenes  of  misery  and  despair  ;  and  then 
a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  raise  its  condition ; 
and  the  poor  of  the  place  were  employed  in  building 
the  harbour- works  of  part  of  Doobeg  wall  and  m 
the  upper  quay.  So  rapidly  did  the  nascent  town 
now  grow  that,  in  1824,  it  yielded  a  direct  revenue 
of  £3,000  m-year  from  its  trade  togovennnent ;  and, 
in  1820,  it  had  a  direct  import  trade  with  Liverpool, 
— an  incipient  import  timtMrr  trade  with  America, — • 
tra<le  in  curing,  storing,  and  exporting  herrings, — • 
regular  market  for  grain,  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and 
grain-mills, — about  30  shops,  the  owners  of  several 
of  which  had  risen,  in  the  space  of  3  ^ears,  from  a 
property  of  less  than  £50^  to  one  ot  from  £500 
to  £1,000, — and  upwards  of  100  tolerable  house*, 
mostly  of  two  stories,  and  roofed  with  Bangor  slatet. 
A  curious  fact  is,  that,  in  so  speedily  working  the 
town  into  this  condition,  as  well  as  in  promoting  ita 
subsequent  prosperity,  Mr.  D*Arcy,  its  proprietor, 
did  not  incur  the  cost  of  a  shill'ing.  He  simply 
**  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
this  remote  neighlK>urhoo<l  from  having  a  town  and 
A  sea-port  so  situated  ;  and  he  offered  leases  for  ever 
of  a  plot  of  ground  for  building,  together  with  4 
acres  of  mountain-land,  at  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  proposed  site  of  the  town,  at  25s.  per  acre. 
This  offer  was  most  advantageous,  even  leaving  out 
of  account  the  benefit  which  would  necessarily  be 
conferred  by  a  town  on  a  district  where  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  purrhaocd  30  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  where  there  was  no  market  and  no  meant 
of  export  for  agricultural  produce  :  and  so  the  town 
of  Clifden  was  founded  and  grew."    The  town  i» 
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hiiilt  with  coiis'uIeral)Ie  regularity  ;  it  comprises  two 
dfridedly  good  streets,  as  well  os  a  third  of  less  pre- 
tending character  ;  it  presents  a  general  appearance 
of  smartness  and  comfort ;  and  it  contains  a  Gothic 
parish-chnrch,  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
two  pttblic  school-houses,  a  bridewell,  a  workhouse, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  comparatively  good  and  commo- 
dious inn.  The  bridewell  contains  2  day-rnomn,  B 
cells,  and  2  yards  ;  and  is  kept  in  a  thoroughly  clean 
and  regular  conditicHi.  Some  of  the  other  buildings 
will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  par^rnph,  and  some 
in  the  article  Omay  :  which  see.  The  quay  was 
built  partly  bv  government  money  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Kimmo  in  182*2,  partly  by  a  separate 
government  grant  of  £168  16s.,  partly  with  a  portion 
of  the  charitable  funds  under  the  in>ipection  of  Captain 
Boileau  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  partly,  we  believe, 
at  the  private  expense  of  Mr.  D'Arcy.  The  con- 
sTruction  of  this  work  and  the  opening  of  the  a(!ja- 
cent  country  by  government  roads,  \vere  the  grand 
ancillaries  to  the  town's  progress.  Yet  the  quay  ad- 
mits no  larger  vessels  than  those  of  200  tons  burden ; 
and  is  too  far  embayed  to  be  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  fishing -boats  employed  in  the  herring  and  other 
fisheries.  The  basin  or  natural  harbour  in  front  of 
the  quay  has  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  is  completely 
landlocked  ;  it  communicates  with  the  bay  by  a  deep 
and  contracted  passage  between  rocks ;  and  the 
anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  situated  in  front  of 
Clifden  castle,  and  offers  such  accommo<iation  and 
shelter  as  to  be  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  govern- 
ment cruizers,  and  the  place  to  which  they  resort  for 
maintaining  post-oilice  communication.  See  Ard- 
BKAR.  Though  the  town  itself  has  not  more  than 
about  90  or  100  fishermen,  it  is  the  head  of  a  fishing  I 
district  which,  in  1890,  possessed  15  half-decked  ves-  j 
sels  carrying  aggregately  306  tons  and  48  men,  170  ! 
sail-boats  carrying  522  men,  and  1,295  row-boats  { 
carrying  5,714  men.  The  quantity  of  oats  sold  ot  i 
the  town's  markets  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  j 
1,000  tons  a- year.  A  mail-car  plies  to  Gal  way,  and  i 
communicates  there  with  the  coach  to  Dublin.'  j 

The  Clifden  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  ll5th  ; 
and  was  declared  on  Aug.  17,  1840.     It  lies  all  in  | 
CO.  Galway,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  I91,42(> 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  28,639.  | 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  i 
\83\,  are,  Clifden,  6,721 ;  Renvyle,  7,183;  Round-  I 
stone,  9,942 ;  and  Ballindoon,  4,793.     The  number  ' 
of  ex-oHicio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  4 
and  12;  and  of  the  latter  4  are  chosen  by  Roundstone  ' 
division,  3  by  Clifden,  3  by  Renvyle,  and  2  by  BaU  I 
lindoon.     This  union  is  singularly  ill  provided  with  | 
medical  appliances.    It  derives  no  benefit  whatever  < 
from  either  the  infirmary  or  the  fever  hoi»pital  at  j 
Galway  ;  and  it  has  within  itself  only  one  remedial 
institution. — a  dispensary.     Thi«  dispensary  is  situ-  ' 
Bted  at  Clifden,  and  serves,  as  it  best  can,  for  a  dis-  . 
trictof  191,426 acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  28,639;  ' 
and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  i;i95  14s.,  and  made  ' 
3,640  dispensations  of  medicine.     The  workhouse  . 
was  contracted  for  on  Jan.  7,  1841, — to  be  completed  : 
in  July  1842,— to  cost  £3,000  for  building  and  com-  ' 
pletion,  and  £900  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  4  acres,  3  roods,  17  perches,  for  i 
which  an  annual  rent  of  £6  is  paid, — and  to  contain 
accommodation  for  300  persons.     A  Loan  Fund,  in  : 
1841,  had  a  capital  ef  £409,  circulated  £1,732  in 
1,037  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £17   18s.  6<1., 
and  expended  £15  on  charitable  purposes.    A  second 
Loan  Fund,  in  the  same  year,  had  a  capital  of  £113, 
and  circulated  £1,522  in  1,522  loans.     Area  of  the 
town,  40  acres.     l>op.,    in    1831,    1,257;    in  1841, 
i,509.     Houses  182.     Families  employed  chierty  in 
u|^ri culture,  53;  in  manufactures  aud  trade,  134;  iu 


other  ptirsuitij,  6R.  Fomiliei  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  14;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  130;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  65;  oo 
means  not  specified,  37. 

CLIFDEN,  a  village  and  to^vnland  in  the  parish 
of  Blanch  villeskill,  barony  of  Gowran,  co.  Ki1keun|r, 
Leinstcr.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  m 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  of  Agar-Ellis, 
who  are  also  Barons  Mendip  and  Dover,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  Viscount  Clif- 
den was  James  Agar,  Esq.,  who,  during  many  years^ 
represented  co.  Kilkenny  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
who  acquired  his  peerage  in  1781. 

CLIFF,  an  improved  estate  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Cliff  I^lge,  the 
occasional  residence  of  Col.  Conolly,  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erne, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  a  little  below  Bel- 
leek.  Col.  Conolly  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
public  spirited  landlords  in  the  county ;  and  has  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  various  roads  and  of  other 
public  improvements  in  the  bleak  and  recently  was»te 
district  around  the  Lodge. 

CLIFFONEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  ef  Aham- 
lish,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  sea-board',  and  on  the  road  from  Sligo 
to  Ballyshannon,  about  1  \  mile  from  Mullaghmore, 
3  miles  from  Grange,  and  10  miles  north  of  Sligo..  A 
large  chapel,  a  schoolhouse,  a  good  inn,  and  several 
good  dwelling-houses  were,  within  these  few  years 
erected  here  by  Lord  Palmerstown.  His  lesd^hip 
bus,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  prosecuting 
strong  measures — such  as  reclaiming  bog  on  the 
Chat- Moss  system,  planting  sea-bent  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  drift  sand,  and  building  the  village 
and  harbour  of  Mulloghmore — in  order  to  improve 
the  bleak  and  semi-sterile  surrounding  district.  Fairs 
are  held  in  Clilfoncy  on  May  18,  June  18,  Oct.  5, 
Nov.  6,  and  Dec.  15.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Sligo  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £127  7s.  2d.,  and  made  2,470  dispensations 
of  medicine  to  870  patiento.  Pop^  returned  with  the 
parish. 

CLIFTON,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  4  miles 
north-west  of  Trim,  ce.  Meath,  Leinster.  The 
large  tract  of  fine  land  which  surrounds  it,  and 
belongs  to  Lord  Darnley,  has  been  highly  improved, 
is  in  a  state  of  fine  cultivation,  and  is  sprinkled  over 
with  comfortable  farm-hou«es. 

CLONMINES,  a  x-illage  in  the  parish  of  Kilna- 
managh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area* 
17  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  225.     Houses  31. 

CLOCKEN.STOOKEN,  a  curious  detached 
limestone  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
arm,  between  Gerron  Point  and  the  deboueh  of 
Glenarinr  vale,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  a 
few  yards  from  the  line  of  the  Foaran  Path,  and 
looks  not  unlike  a  colossal  figure,  seated  on  a  ledge 
of  rock.  It  once  was  absurdly  regarded  as  the  most 
northern  point  in  Ireland  ;  and  is  still,  with  much 
greater  absurditv,  the  object  of  superstitious  feeling. 

CLODDAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  L'pperthird,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  rises  on 
the  ea«t  side  of  the  Monavoidagh  mountains,,  and 
runs  about  (>^  miles  eastward  to  the  Suir.  In  its 
progress,  it  meanders  through  the  beautiful  demesne 
of  CuRRAuiiMORE,  and  propels  the  machinery  of  the 
factor v  of  Portlaw  :  see  these  articles. 

CLODDAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  Queen*a  and 
King's  counties,  Leinst«r.  it  rises  among  the  Slieve- 
Bloom  mountains  about  3^  miles  west  of  Rosenallis; 
runs  first  to  the  north  and  gradually  to  the  west,  to 
as  to  describe  a  demi-semieircle ;  has  an  entire  run 
of  about  15  miles;  and  falls  into  the  Brosna  1|  mile 
south-west  of  Ballycumbcr.     Most  of  its 
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ihroii^h  a  flat,  tame,  bogrRy  country  ;  but  when  pass- 
iIl^'  'riillainore,  and  about  to  be  crossed  by  the  Grand 
(.'anul,  it  makes  large  contributions  to  the  pleasant 
c\o<c  scenery  of  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Charus- 
viLLE  :  sec  that  article,  and  see  ali:o  Annaoh. 

CLODY.     See  Clady  and  Cloydagu. 

(M.OGII.     Sec  Clouoh. 

CLOG  HAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel 
and  xMogheradiTiion,  about  3^  miles  north-east  of 
]Mullini,'ar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 

CLOG  HAN.  a  village  in  the  i>arish  of  Gallen, 
barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Banagher  to  Dublin,  less 
tlian  a  mile  south  of  the  Grand  Canal,  2^  miles 
ea^t  uf  Shannon  Harbour,  4^  miles  north-east  of 
Banagher,  and  CO.^  miles  west-south-west  of  Dublin. 
It  has  a  post-oilice  and  some  fairs.  The  village 
(•on>»i-ts  cliierty  of  neat,  white- washed,  thatched, 
(-al)in«i;  but  though  more  pleasant  in  itself  than 
liiiniireds  of  other  Irish  villages,  it  acquires  a  chilled 
an<l  irksome  appearance  from  being  surrounded  by 
a  country  of  i)ogs  and  level  fields, — relieved  only 
by  compHrativoly  di'^tant  woods,  and  by  the  fine 
fnnn  nn<l  verdant  dress  of  MacCoghlan's-Hill.  A 
building  in  the  village,  which  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack, wa^i  originally  the  manorial  residence  of  the 
M.icCoghlan  family,  and  was  sold  to  government  by 
the  late  Thomas  Coghlan,  E-^q.,  styled  *  the  Maw.' 
(loghan  Cattle,  though  near  the  village,  is  within 
the  parish  of  Lu-^magh, — a  district  which  was  dis- 
severed from  Gal  way  at  the  time  of  portioning  the 
country  into  counties;  and  it  sometimes  figures  in 
history  un<ler  the  nan»e  of  Lusmagh  Castle.  In 
1.j!).3,  when  O'Madden  was  its  proprietor,  and  was 
H'tjarded  as  having  bearded  the  government.  Sir 
AVilliam  Ru^^ell,the  lord-deputy,  stormed  the  castle, 
and  put  4C)  of  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  Garrett 
O'Morc,  E-^q.,  the  present  proprietor  and  occupant 
of  Clogljan  Castle,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  O'More  of  Leix.  Early  in 
th«  l.jth  contury,  O'Madden  founded  at  Cloghan- 
Cantualig  a  Franciscan  friarv.  Area  of  the  village, 
34  acres.  Pop.,  in  ia3l,  460;  in  1841,  664.  Houses 
117. 

CLOGHANE,  or  Clahane,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Corkaguiney,  13  miles  west  by  south  of 
Tralce,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Cloghane  and  BALLYQiriN  :  which  sec.  Length, 
II  niile^;  breadth,  about  5;  area,  17,572  acres. 
The  <'cn-u«;  of  IK'il  treats  it  as  two  parishes,  under 
the  names  of  North  and  South  Cloghane.  Pop.,  in 
1  S.3 1 ,  of  North  Cloghane,  2, 1 90 ;  of  South  Cloghane, 
.>S2.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  2,994;  of  the 
rural  districts,  2,^10.  Houses  in  the  whole,  478; 
in  the  rural  districts,  414.  The  chief  part  of  the 
surface  consists  of  the  mountainous  peninsula  which 
scre(>ris  the  west  side  of  Brandon  bay,  and  terminates 
in  Brandon-Head  ;  and  of  the  heights  and  declivities 
of  the  bold  ri<lge  of  Connor-Hill,  which  is  situated 
«outli-we<t  of  the  bay,  and  forms  part  of  the  back- 
bone  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney.  The  general 
character  of  the  land  is  that  of  coarse  pasture  and  bog. 
'i'he  principal  features  of  scenery,  coast,  sea,  fishery, 
nioiintain,  and  seat  of  population,  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Bu.vNDos ;  which  see.  The  village  of 
("lou'lianc  lies  close  on  the  frontier  with  the  parish 
ot  Killeinv.  and  near  the  town  of  (Tastle-Gregory. 
Ana,  H  acre-'.  Pop.,  in  1831,  222;  in  1841.  2U6. 
Hou-e^  34. — Cloffhane  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  se- 
p.iiate  benetici'.  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
Tithe  cc»nipo».it ion  and  gro«*»i  income,  £184  12s.  3:}d.; 
Ti- tt.  i:i4.">  I2<.  3id-  PHtroM,  the  diocesan.  The 
chdnh  wan  built,  in  182:J,  by  mean;*  of  a  gift  ol 
.isui  !.>-.  4id.  trom  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
iiitii.is's  l.X);  attendance,  from  15  to  20.     The  Ro- 


man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Killeiny.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman  Ca. 
tholics  to  2,918 ;  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £5  a-year  and  a  house  from  the  rec. 
tor,  and  £5  from  subscription — had  on  their  books  4i 
boys  and  12  girls. 

CLOGHANEELY,  a  Highland  district,  em- 
bracing  chiefly  the  western  part  of  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Though  probably 
the  least  known  district  in  the  county,  it  is  the  richest 
in  interest  to  a  naturalist,  and  the  grandest  and  most 
powerful  in  scenery.  Ctesar  Otway,  when  dchcrib- 
ing  the  gorgeous  and  sublinne  panorama  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Lough  Salt  mountain,  notices,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  two  chief  mountain- features  of 
the  district :  "  After  looking  along  the  coast,  and 
satisfying  your  eye  with  its  very  varied  outlines,  you 
have  time  to  take  a  view  in  another  direction ;  to 
the  south-west,  towards  the  immense  precipitous 
mountain  called  Muckish,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  pig's  back, — not  a  fat  pig  of  the 
Berkshire  or  Cheshire  breed,  but  a  right  old  Irish 
pig,  with  a  high  and  sharp  back,  every  articulation 
of  the  back-bone  prominent  and  bristled.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland.  To  the 
south  lay  an  immense  mass  of  roountiiins,  stretching 
towards  Donegal  ba^,  over  which,  rising  above  the 
rest  in  conical  elevation,  stood  Arrigal,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  hill  over  Pou'erscourt  is  but  a  gro- 
cer's sugar-loaf." 

CLOGHANLEA.     See  Dcncu). 

CLOGHBRACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  bar- 
ony  of  Ro4S,  co.  Galwa^,  Connaught.  Pop.,  in  183 1 » 
191  ;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLOGHEEN,  a  market  and  post  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Shanrahan,  barony  of  West  Itfa  and  Offa, 
CO.  Tipperary,  MuuHter.  It  stands  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with  that 
from  Cahir  to  Lismore,  11^  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Clonmel,  12  miles  north-east  of  Kilworth, 
and  94i  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  The  Tar 
rivulet,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Suir,  runs  east- 
ward across  the  southern  environs,  and  drives  the 
extensive  flour-mills  of  the  Messrs.  Grabb.  Various 
neat  villas  and  snug  farm-houses  are  sprinkled  over 
the  vicinity ;  the  Knockmeledown  mountains  begin 
to  rise  immediately  beyond  the  rivulet,  and  com- 
mand, from  the  read  over  them  to  Lismore,  an  im- 
posing view  of  the  country  arouiid  Clogheen  and  of 
the  beautiful  Galtee  mountains ;  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Shanbali«t  [see  that  article}  sits  amidst 
an  expanse  of  forest  2  miles  north-north-west  of 
the  town ;  and  the  singularly  interesting  caves  of 
MiTCHELLBTowH  [which  See  J  lie  nearer  Clogheen 
than  the  town  whence  they  have  their  name.  Clogh- 
een, in  its  interior  structure  and  appearance,  is 
orderly  and  comparatively  pleasant.  A  barrack  for 
two  troops  of  cavalry  is  occupied  as  a  permafieiit 
military  station.  A  bridewell  was  built  4  or  5  year* 
ago ;  and,  in  1841,  was  officially  reported  to  be  **in 
tolerable  good  order,"  ^et  to  ^  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  well-regulated  bridewells  in  other  counties.'* 
Fairs  are  held  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  Oct. 
28,  and  Dec.  12.  The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners,  passes  within  5  statute 
miles  of  the  town ;  and  will  effect  travelling  thence 
to  Dublin  in  6  hours  and  20  minutes. 

The  Clogheen  Poor.law  union  ranks  as  the  14th, 
and  was  declared  on  Feb.  2,  1838.  It  comprehends 
an  area  of  114  square  miles,  or  73,113  acres,  lying 
partly  in  co.  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  co.  Limerick, 
and  containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  40,935.  The 
number  of  elected  and  of  ez-oflido  guardians,  is  re- 
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*pcctivcly  18  and  C.  The  electoral  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are— Cahir,  9,229; 
Daraprath,  2,341;  Ardiinane,  1,893;  Tullamealon, 
1,8:15;  Newcastle,  2,455 ;  Ballybacon,  2,970;  Tul- 
lahorton,  1,9(55:  Tubrid. 4.744;  Whitechurch,  1,004; 
CMoffheen,  4,237;  Ballyporeen,  5.786;  and  Kilbenny, 
3,507.  The  total  of  valued  houses  is  8,014  ;  and  of 
those,  5,405  are  valued  under  £5,-289  under  £6, 
— -2(35  under  i;7,— 219  under  £8,-158  under  £9,— 
153  under  £10,-205  under  £12,-233  under  £14. 
—64  under  £15,-77  under  £16.— 113  under  £18, 
—90  under  £20,-183  under  £-25,-131  under  £30, 
—130  under  £40,-61  under  £50,— and  178  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £60,431  ;  the  total  number  of 
persons  rated  is  8,077 ;  and  of  these,  2,925  are  rated 
for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,098,  not  ex- 
ceeding £2, — 753,  not  exceeding  £3, — 411,  not  ex- 
ceeding £4, — and  379,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
'Workhou<«c  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  4,  1839, — to 
be  completed  in  March  1841, — to  cost  £5,2:K)  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £935  16s.  for  fittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  31 
perches,  purchased  for  £34  4s.  of  compensation  to 
ocrupving  tenant,  and  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of 
£12  Is., — and  to  contain  occommodation  for  500 
pereions.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  June  29,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,231  17f.  2^d.;  and  the  totel 
previous  expenditure  was  £1,157  2s.  7id.  The 
Casfael  Infirmary  is  partly  but  not  sufficiently  avail- 
able  to  the  Tipperary  section  of  the  union.  Two 
fever  hospitals  at  Clogheen  and  Cahir,  are  wholly 
available  for  sections  of  the  union ;  and  those  of 
Mitchellstown  and  Clonmel  are  available  for  the  dis- 
tricts  respectively  of  Templetenny  and  Newcastle. 
The  dispensaries  arc  4  in  number,  judiciously  dis- 
tributed, and  quite  sufficient  for  the  union's  wants ; 
and  they  have  their  seats  at  Clogheen,  Cahir,  New- 
castle, and  Ballyporeen.  The  Clogheen  fever  hos- 
pital contains  20  beds ;  and  though  an  old  building, 
with  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  admirably 
conducted,  and  almost  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort:  in  ia39-40,  it  expended  £335  16s.  3^d., 
and  admitted  320  patients ;  and  a  proposal  was  then 
entertained  of  erecting  for  it  another  building.  The 
Clogheen  dispensary  during  the  same  year  expended 
£85  lOs.,  and  administered  to  3,211  patients.  A 
Loan  Fund,  in  I84I,  had  a  capital  of  £1,000;  cir- 
culated £4,461  in  1,996  loans;  and  realized  £25  38. 

5d.  of  nett  profit Clogheen  gives  name  to  a  Roman 

Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  See  Shan- 

RAHAN Area  of  the  town,  103  acres.     Pop ,  in 

1831,  1,^28;  in  1841,  2,049.  Houses  320.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  107;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  210;  in  other  pursuits,  48.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  12 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  192;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  151 ;  on  means  not  specified,  10. 

CLOGHEL,  one  of  a  cluster  of  bogs,  in  the 
barony  of  Eglisb,  about  2  miles  north  of  Birr,  King's 
CO.,  Leinster.  The  other  chief  members  of  the 
group  are  the  bogs  of  Dowris  and  Galros.  Area  of 
the  whole,  1,257  English  acres.  At  the  west  end  a 
stream  issues  from  them  which  effects  their  whole 
drainage,  and  supplies  the  rape  mills  of  Ballaghan- 
ogher ;  and  on  all  other  sides  they  arc  continuously 
bounded  by  high  grounds.  Estimated  cost  of  recla- 
mation. ^3.104  9«.  lid. 

CLOGHER,  a  barony  on  the  southern  border  of 
CO.  Tyrone,  UUtcr.  It'is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  barony  of  Ornagh ;  on  the  east  by  the  barony  of 
Dungannon ;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Mo- 
iiaghan  and  Fermanagh ;  and  on  the  west  by  co.  Fer- 
managh and  the  barony  of  Omngh.  Its  greatest  lengthy 


from  east  to  west,  is  14^  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  12(  miles ;  and  its  area  is  97»569  acres,  2  roods,  3 
perches, — of  which  297  acres,  8  roods,  32  perrhes, 
are  water.  The  declination  is  chiefly  eastward,  alonir 
the  drainage  of  the  head-streams  and  main  volume  of 
the  Black  water;  but  is  partly  northvrard  and  north- 
westward, along  the  drainage  of  remote  head-streams 
of  the  Moyle.  The  hill  of  Knockmany  and  the 
glen  of  Lumford,  near  the  centre  of  the  barony,  are 
remarkable  features ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Blackwater  is  pleasant,  luxuriant,  and  some- 
what embellished ;  and  a  pendicle  of  country  around 
Fintona  is  partially  soft  and  beautified  in  character; 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  area  is  a  cold,  naked, 
irksome  congeries  of  moors,  bogs,  prosaic  fields,  and 
especially  bleak,  lumpish,  pastoral  hills.  All  the 
southern  and  western  boundary -lines  are  upland 
watersheds ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  interior  has 
an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet  above  sea-level; 
the  western  hills  have  some  summits  upward  of  1,000 
feet  high ;  and  the  hills  on  the  east  are  connected 
with  the  great  ranges  of  mountain  which  run  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  Londonderry. — This  barony  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Aughalurcher,  Donagheavy, 
and  Errigal-Trough,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Clogher  and  Errigal-Keerogue.  Its  tovros  and 
chief  villages  are  Clogher,  Augher,  Ballynwley, 
Five-mile- Town,  and  Fintona.  The  annual  valua- 
tion under  the  Poor-law  Act  is  £35,067  10s.  7d. ; 
and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  were  rerpectivelT 
£2,754  Os.  7d.,  and  £2,709  13s.  I0«1.  Pop.,  in  183f, 
38,609;  in  1841,  38,715.  Houses  6,564.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,662 ;  in  manufiie* 
tures  and  trade,  1,860;  in  other  pursuits,  307.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  6,261  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,667  • 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,441.  Fensalet 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,644 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  5,838; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,922. 

CLOGHER,  a  parish,  occupying  all  the  southern 
division  of  the  barony  of  Clobber,  co.  Tyrone,  Ul- 
ster. It  contains  the  towns  ot  Clogher,  Augber, 
and  Five-mile- Town  :  see  these  articles.  Length 
southward,  84  miles;  breadth,  from  2  to 8};  area, 
49,761  acres,  20  perchef*, — of  which  213  acres,  I  rood, 
6  perches,  are  water.  Pop., in  1831, 17,994;  in  164I» 
17,813.  Houses  2,939.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831, 16,713;*  in  1841, 15,665.  House82,569.  The 
first  nine  miles  of  the  basin  of  the  Blackwater,  f 


the  source  of  the  stream  on  the  mountain  boDndarv 
with  CO.  Fermanagh,  is,  as  to  both  bottom  and  bill- 
screens,  not  very  far  from  being  identical  with  the 
parish.  The  immediate  vale  of  the  stream  is  the 
principal  low  ground,  and  varies  in  cultivation  ' 
good  to  very  bad ;  the  hills  on  both  the  south 
the  west  are  lofty  enough  to  be  designated  mi 
tains  in  the  usage  of  even  many  parts  mVUttr;  and, 
in  spite  both  of  their  apparent  Inrrenness  and  of  tiw 
poor  character  of  many  of  the  intervening  hoDowi, 
only  4,800  acres  in  the  parish  escape  being  rated  fcr 
the  payment  of  tithe  composition.  Two  principal 
summits  are  Tattymayle  on  the  south-west  boundary, 
and  Slievebeagh  on  the  south  boundary;  and  they 
have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,081 
and  1,254  feet.  The  principal  lakes  are  Round, 
Blood,  and  Faddaw  in  the  south-west;  and  SaUagb, 
Oalluane,  Naheery,  Naverad,  Inalbanagb,  Eahbrin, 
Nacliggan,  Nablaneybane,  Anoid,  Maadl,  Ball^, 
and  Carrickavoy ;  but  even  the  largest  of  theae  aheeta 
of  water  would,  in  some  distiicts  of  Ireland,  bv 
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r«tecm.vl  mere  pools  or  ponds.  Among  the  man- 
sit>ns  are  Auf^hor-castle,  Sir  J.  R.  Buiibury,  Bart.,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Aiif^lier;  Carrick,  the  Rev.  I>r.  Story, 
about  a  iniU>  we<l-north.we!<t  of  Augher;  the  dean- 
ery and  Daisyhill,  iii  the  virinity  of  Clogher;  Bles* 
j.inburne-rottage,  Col.  Montgomery,  adjoining  Five- 
iniie-Town ;  and  Cecil,  the  Rev.  F.  Gervai!),  on  the 
iiurthern  frontier,  grouped  with  Knockmany-hill  and 
lannford-i^U'n.  The  road  from  Armagh  to  Ennis- 
kiiU'n,  by  way  of  Aughnacloy,  passes  up  the  Black- 
watiT. — Tills  pari>h  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice, 
h.mI  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Clogher  cathedral, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  compoMtion,  £1,014 
IN.,  besides  X3(>0  6s.  3d.  as  dean;  nett,  £782  17«. 
15(1.,  besides  £3:38  3^.  8d.  as  dean.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  Within  the  parish  are  the  perpetual  cure 
of  Nkwtown-Saville,  and  a  chapel-of-ease  at 
KivK-MiLK-TowN :  see  these  articles.  The  paro- 
ciiial  cliiirch  is  also  the  cathedral,  and  was  built  in 
1744,  at  the  private  expense  of  Dr.  Sterne,  then 
Bi-liop  of  Clogher.  Sittings  750;  attendance  450. 
Two  curate*i  arc  employed  for  this  church  and  for  two 
preaching  stations  at  Augherand  Leslie,  at  a  stipend 
of  .t*7j;  and  one  for  the  Five-raile-Town  chapel-of- 
ea-e,  at  a  stij)end  of  £(>5.  Three  Presl)yterian  meet- 
iiig-lu)uses,  one  of  which  was  formerly  Secessional, 
and  one  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  are  attended  bv  re- 
j-I»t'ciively  7.3,  220,  and  300.  Three  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Aughantaine,  Johnstone's  and  Eskraarc  at- 
tended  by  resiK»ctively  555,  750,  and  770;  and,  in  the 
llonian  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  5,010 
Churchmen,  3,W1  Presbyterians,  and  10,261  Roman 
Catiiolic's;  13  Protestant  Sunday  schools  had  on  their 
b()<)k>  517  books  and  i]S\  girls;  and  32  daily  schools 
bad  on  their  books  1,027  boys  and  671  girls'  Eleven 
ot  ilie  Sunday  schools  were  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Society ;  and  3  of  the  daily  schools 
were  aided  with  rc>pectively  £12,  £10,'  and  £8 
a-\car  from  the  National  Board, — 2  with  £30  each 
from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, — and  10  with 
a^'uregately  £110  6s.,  in  sums  to  each  of  from  £2 
to  £40,  from  subscription. 

CLUGIIKR, 

An  ancient  episcopal  city  and  incorporated  town,  but 
at  pn-iMit  a  mere  villajfe,  in  the  pari.sh  and  barony  of 
rlo-her,  CO.  Tyrone,  TLstcr.  It  stands  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  on  the  road  from  Aughnacloy  to  Ennis- 
killiii,  2  nnles  s^outh-west  by  west  of  Augher;  7 
siuith-ea>t  by  ^outh  of  Fintona;  7i  west  of  Augh- 
nailoy  ;  and  7(>  north-north  west  of  Dublin. 

(r  nt  ntl  Dtscnption.  ] — The  appearance  of  Clogher 
in  that  of  an  unim{>ortant  and  comparatively  poor 
vilia^'e,  drawn  out  and  partly  dispersed  along  the 
biu'liway.  'i'he  prevsiiling  feature  is  the  thatched 
caiiiii ;  and  all  the  appliances  of  cathedral,  palace, 
market-place,  borougli,  prison.  Poor-law  workhouse, 
and  general  trade,  fail  to  produce  even  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  town.  Tiie  cathedral  is  a  cruci- 
form >iructure,  plain  in  the  exterior,  but  well  fitted 
u|)  in  the  interior.  I'he  episcopal  palace  is  a  large 
modern  mansion  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  of  500 
acres  in  area.  The  prison  is  a  district  bridewell, 
and  eoiiiains  2  day-room^',  5  cells,  and  2  yards. 

Anfi'i'utirs  and  Ilistorif.'] — Antiquarian  tales  and 
ii--ociation«,  quite  to  the  taste  of  a  large  class  of 
•ireamer-,  are  •iullieiently  rife,  but  want  the  tangible 
interot  of  existing  monuments.  A  golden  stone  is 
alK -^'cd  to  have  lain  on  the  »ite  of  the  town  in  the 
dav-^  (d'  the  Druids,  and  to  have  been  consulted  for 
o..i<ular  re-poji-es, — "the  devil"  pronouncing  from 
it  •' hU'k'li'ii:  answers,  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo 
rvt)iiu>,  '  an.!  this  "golden  atone,"  or  clocfioir,  is 
1. 


said  to  be  commemorated  in  the  name  Clogher. 
The  residence  of  very  ancient  toparchs  is  next  alleged 
to  have  stood  at  the  place,  and  to  have  made  it  the 
metropolis  of  the  petty  principality  of  Errigal;  a 
fact  pretended  to  be  thoroughly  vouched  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  neighbouring  parish  being  called  to 
this  day  Errigal- Keerogue.  An  abbey,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  next  alleged  to  have  been  found- 
ed previous  to  the  date  of  the  pretended  similar  in- 
stitution at  Armagh,  and  to  have  been  presided  over 
by  St.  Patrick,  preparatory,  or  at  least  prior,  to  his 
commencing  at  Armagh  the  work  of  abbot,  of  arch- 
bishop, of  primate,  or  of  whatever  other  character 
fancy  may  assign  to  him  in  that  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis. A  cell  and  monastery  are  next  alleged  to  have 
l>een  founded,  several  years  before  the  close  of  the 
5th  century,  by  St.  Macjrtin;  and  are  of  course  very 
stoutly  vouched  by  the  fact,  that  this  Macartins 
name  is  retained  in  the  full  designation  of  the  mo- 
dern parochial-cathedral  church.  All  these  struc- 
tures are  probably  as  undiscoverable  by  a  calm  and 
cautious  antiquary,  as  they  are  invisible  to  a  passing 
tourist ;  and  even  storied  structures  of  Inter  periods 
possibly  did  not  all  exist  in  just  the  form,  and  for 
exactly  the  u.ses,  which  current  description  assigns 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  church  of  Clogher  was 
rebuilt  in  1041,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Macartin ;  that 
it  was  re-edified  and  eidarged,  in  12U5,  by  Bishop 
Matthew  MacCathasaidh ;  and  tiiat,  at  various  peri- 
ods preceding  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  there 
were  built  two  chapels  and  a  number  of  minor  reli- 
gious houses.  But,  in  1396,  a  fire  is  admitted  to 
have  swept  the  whole  away ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  very  authentic  documentary  evidence,  this  occur- 
rence, so  wondrously  convenient  for  the  visionary 
antiquaries,  may  be  quoted  as  quite  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  a  man's  cherishing  no  great  faith  in  the 
abundant  and  singularly  suspicious  antiquities  of 
Clogher. 

Municipal  Affiiirs^  ^-c] — Clogher  was  incorporat- 
ed by  letters-patent  of  5  Charles  I.,  and  had  conferred 
upon  it  700  Irish  acres  of  land  as  borough  property ; 
but  it  was  partially  subjected  to  the  bishops  of 
Clogher  in  its  very  constitution,  and  it  speedily,  with 
all  its  property  and  rights,  became  wholly  theirs  in 
practical  working.  The  bishops  so  soon  and  com- 
pletely ate  up  all  the  700  acres,  that  every  trace  of 
the  land's  connection  with  the  borough  has  lonff 
ceased  to  exi>t ;  they,  for  a  long  period,  appointed, 
in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  borough's  two 
representatives  in  the  Iri>h  parliament;  and  the 
bishop,  dean,  chapter,  prebendaries,  and  clerkly  sen- 
eschal of  the  period,  tried,  at  the  Legislative  Union, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  £15,000  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  franchise,  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  it  virtually  conceded  and  yet  practically 
withheld,  by  being  all  adjuilged  to  the  E>tablished 
Church's  common  fund  ot  First  Fruits.  The  pitiful 
nian-of-straw  corporation  of  the  borough  consisted 
of  a  portreeve  and  12  burgesses;  and  the  corporation 
or  city  limits  were  declared  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  18U0,  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
manor  of  Clogher,  and  to  include  an  area  of  about  4 
square  miles.  A  seneschal's  court  vras,  about  12 
years  ago,  discontinued,  on  account  of  numerous 
complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  20,  May  6,  July  26, 
and  Oct.  20.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
i  were  a  car  to  Annagli,  and  a  car  and  mail-car  to 
'  Enniskillen.  A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in 
;  Clogher,  exercises  inspection  over  10  congregations, 
'  and  meets  on  the  fir»t  Tue^day  of  Feb.,  Mav,  Aug., 
and  Nov.  Area  of  the  town,  34  acres.  I'op.,  iu 
1631,  523;  iJi  1641,  702.  Houses  103.  FauuUea 
2d 
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«'mp1oyed  cliiefly  in  agriculture,  30 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  57 ;  in  other  pursuits,  27.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  50;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  53 ;  on  means  not  specified,  7. 

Puor-iaiP  Union.'] — The  Poor-law  union  of  Clogber 
ranks  as  the  I2(3tb,  and  was  declared  on  April  I7t 
1841.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  158  square  miles, 
or  lOl.'jai  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  38,855. 
Its  electoral  diviAions  are  2  in  co.  Monaghan,  and  15 
in  CO.  Tyrone.  The  Monaghan  divit>ion8,  with  their 
pop.,  in  1831,  arc  Mullyodan  2,.r20,  and  Brogan 
1,132;  and  the  Tyrone  divi'^ions  are  Clogber  l,8.'}6, 
Ballugh  1.54G,  Five-mile- Town  2,531.  Cole  1.409, 
Aghintain  1,041,  Killyfaddy  2,722,  Cecil  3,002, 
AuRher  2,802,  Cullamore  1,335,  Favor-Royal  2.743, 
Errigal  1,702,  Foremass  1,200,  Ballygawlev  3,131, 
Tullyvar  2,727,  and  Aughnacloy  3.040.  The  ex- 
oflicio  and  the  elected  guardians  are  respectively  8 
and  24 ;  and  of  the  latter.  2  are  chosen  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Clogher.  Five-mile-Town.  Cecil. 
Augher.  Favor-Royal.  Ballygawley.  and  AuKhnacloy ; 
and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  Our  latest 
ri'ports  contain  no  information  as  to  either  valuation 
or  workhouse;  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
union,  up  to  Feb.  0.  1843.  was  £102  19s.  9d.  The 
union  has  n«  fever  hos^pital ;  and,  in  the  southern 
parts,  has  few  or  no  advantages  from  the  county  in- 
firmaries. The  dispensary  districts  are  three  in  num- 
i)er,  have  their  seats  at  Clogher,  Aughnacloy.  and 
Ballygawley,  and  unitedly  comprehend  94.770  acres, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  38,705.  The  Clogher  district 
comprises  40,701  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  17,004;  and. 
in  1830-40.  its  dispensary  expended  £110  lis.  li^d.. 
and  made  2.700  diitpensjitions  of  medicine.  In  1841. 
a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1.103;  circulated 
£5,400  in  1,300  loans;  and  realized  in  nett  profit, 
and  also  expended  on  charitable  purposes.  £72  78. 
6d. ;  and  this  fund,  from  the  date  of  its  institution 
till  the  close  of  1841,  circulated  £2l,8*)3  in  6,873 
loans,  cleared  £324  10s.  lOd.  of  nett  profit,  and  ex- 
pended £230  134.  6d.  on  charitable  purposes. 

J)iaccse.'] — The  diocese  of  Clogber  affects  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  rather  earlier  than  that 
of  Armugh ;  but  the  authorities  respecting  its  pre- 
tended early  origin  are  even  more  suspicious  than 
thoije  respecting  the  cit^-'s  antiquities.  An  alleged 
or  obscure  early  bisihopric  of  the  name  of  South,  and 
also  the  deaneries  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Ardee. 
are  said  to  have  been  dissevered  from  it  in  1247,  and 
attached  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  The  diocese  of 
Clogher  very  long  remained  complete,  uniform,  and 
separate,  before  the  passing  of  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act;  but  it  is  now  united  to  the  diocese  of 
Armagh.  Its  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
is  00  Irish  or  70  statute  miles;  its  breadth  is  20 
Iri^h  or  25  statute  miles ;  and  its  area  is  810.574 
acres,  1  rood.  37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  388,008. 
Dr.  Beaufort,  assuming  the  area  to  be  528,700  Irish 
acres,  states  the  proportions  of  5  various  counties 
within  the  diocese  to  be  254,150  acres  of  Fermanagh. 
170,(^  of  Monaghan.  08.100  of  Tyrone.  25.000  of 
Donegal,  and  1.850  of  Louth;  and.  assuming  the 
parishes  of  the  diocese  to  be  41  and  part  of  two.  he 
btutes  21  pari'ihes  to  be  in  Monaghan.  15  in  Ferina- 
n:igh,  4  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Donegal,  and  part  of  2  in 
Louth.  The  gross  episcopal  revenue  of  the  see, 
on  an  average  of  3  years  ending  in  1831,  was 
£10,371  Os.  2d. ;  and  the  nett  revenue.  £8.608  lis. 
Od.  The  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  bene- 
fices which  form  their  respective  corps,  are  the  dean, 
benefice  of  Clogher;  the  archdeacon,  benefice  of 
Cloniibret;  the  precentor,  benefice  of  Knniskillen ; 
the  chancellor,  benefice  of  fjalloon;  and  the  preben- 
daiic.<>  of  KiLkerry,  Findonagh,  Tyhallan>  Deveni^h. 


and    Tullycorbet,    with    the    rcspectiTC    benefion 
whence  their  prebends  are  named.     There  are  no 
minor  canons  or   vicars   choral. —  Tbe  number  of 
parishes,  considering  perpetual  curacicf  mm  such,  it 
40;  the  number  of  benefices  is  45, — only  two  of  the 
parishes  being  united ;  and  the  number  of  chapclrief. 
not  having  separate  incumbents,  is  13.     Of  the  45 
incumbents  of  the  benefices,  32  are  resident,  and  13 
non-resident.     The  gross  revenue  of  the  benefice*  if 
£10.005  10s.  7 Ad.  from  tithe  composition,  £8,303 
3s.  3d.  from  gleSes,  and  £80  from  other  lourcea,-- in 
all.  £28.087  10s.  lO^d. ;   and  the  nett  revenue  it 
£24,334  Os.   lljd.      The  number  of  stipendiary 
curates  is  44;  of  whom  20  are  distributed  in  one 
each  among  20  benefices,  and  24  among  10  benefices; 
and  their  aggregate  gross  income,  exclusive  of  fees 
and  the  use  of  glebe-houses  emoyed  by  tome,  is 
£3,340  Os.  34d.     The  patron  of^  I  benefice  is  tbe 
Crown ;  of  2,  the  quoad  civilta  incumbent ;  of  36, 
the  diocesan;  and  of  0,  laymen  and  corporations. 
The  amount  of  impropriate  tithes  is  £1,502  Ifis.  5d.; 
and  of  appropriate,  £525  7s.  8^d.    The  sums  ascer- 
tained  to  have  been  raised  for  building,  rebuilding, 
repairing,  or  enlarging  the  present  places  of  worship 
connected  with  the  Establishment,  are  £6,336  18s. 
5d.  of  gifts  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
£16,178  Os.  3d.  of  loans  from  that  Board,  £1,915 
of  private  donations,  and  £5,706  9s.  7d.  from  paro- 
chial assessments,— in  all.  £30,443  15s.  8|cl. ;  and 
the  aggregate  accommodation  in  these  places  is  for 
21,708  persons.     The  number  of  places  of  worship 
is  66  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  ^ 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  30  meeting-houses  be- 
longing to  other  Protestant  dissenting  bodies  than 
Presbyterians,  and  81  Roman  Catholic  chapels.     In 
18;U,  the  population  consisted  of  104,359  members 
of  the   Established   Church,  34,623  Presbyterians, 
20  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  260,241  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  336  daily  schools  supported  wholly 
by  fees.  258  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  endow- 
ment or   subscription — 72  of  the  hitter  class  of 
which  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
13  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancinf^  Viee, 
3  with  Erasmus  Smith's   Fund,  68  with   Kildare- 
place  Society,  and  66  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society, — in   all,  594  daily  schools,  had  on   their 
books  24,943  boys  and  14.150  girls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  DiWcM.]~Tbe  Rcunan 
r^itholic  diocese  of  Clogher  is  separate,  and  with- 
out annexation;  it  is  distributed  into  37  parishes; 
its  bishop  resides  at  Carrickraacross;  its  chapter 
consists  of  7  individuals ;  its  diocesan  college  is  at 
Monaghan ;  its  bishop's  parishes  a#e  Carricknacrost 
and  Clogher ;  and  the  number  of  its  parodiial  and  its 
coadjutor  clergy  is  respectively  35  and  52.  The  de- 
signations of  its  parishes,  together  with  the  sites  of 
their  respective  chapels  are — 1.  Garrickmacroes, — 
Carrickmucross.  CordufT  Mountain,  and  Corereagh ; 

2.  Donainoine.— Donamoine,  Lisdoonan,  and  Tania; 

3.  Monaghan.— 3Ioinighan  and  Ardaghy ;  4.  Roslca* 
— Roslea;  5.  Magheracloon,  —  Magheraclooa  and 
Rooks;  6.  Aghnamullen.r— Lattin  and  Aghnamullen- 
West;  7.  Drumully, — Donagh  and  Mewtown-Butlcr; 
8.  Garrison, — Garrison  and  Slawer;  9.  Muckna,— 
Castlc-Blaney ;  10.  Clones,— Clones  and  Ardrumace; 
II.  Killany,— Killauy;  12.  Curren,— Curren ;  13. 
Droniore,— Dromore  ;  14.  Killevan, — Killevan  and 
Aughabov;  15.  Donaghcavey,— Fintona ;  16.  Eanit- 
keen,— Enniskeen  and  Drumcattan ;  17.  Dnunsnat, 
— Three-mile- Ho  use  and  Corchaen ;  16.  Donagh,— 
Donagh  and  Glennan ;  10.  Tempo, — Tempo;  90. 
Blackbog, — Ederney  and  Bannagh ;  21.  Magnire'a- 
Bridge,— Maguire's- Bridge  and  Moate ;  22.  ClOKber, 
— Johnstone  and  Arbine ;  23.  Amatras, — Corravacew 
and  Edergoold;  24.  Derrygonucly, — Derrygonndy 
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and  ^loneubehea  ;  25.  Brookborough, — Dornamucla 
and  Cooneen ;  26.  InnismacKaint,— Purt,  Bundoran^ 
and  a  place  near  Ballytfhaiinon ;  27-  Kil»kerry, — 
INIaghcralough  and  a  place  near  Tiillick  ;  28.  Tyhol- 
iHnd,  —  Tyholland  and  Duhavlet ;  21K  Errigal.— 
Sweeney,  Momitain,  and  Emyvale;  3G.  AghnainuUen, 
—  A^'hnamuUen-East,  Carrickatnee,  and  Upper  Agh- 
naniuUen-Ea^t ;  ."U.  Tullycorbet, — Tullycorbet  and 
IJallintice ;  32.  Tydavnet, — Tydavnet  and  Scotts- 
town;  33.  Derrynoland,— "Whitehill.  Cattle- Arsdcl. 
and  Coagh  ;  34.'  Cleenish, — MoUogbdon,  Holywell, 
and  HuUinalcek  ;  35.  Petttgot — Temple-Carne,  Can- 
tio-(^iuld\vell,  and  Mountain;  36.  Enniskillen, — 
Eimiskillen,  Lisbellaw,  and  Cradeen  ;  and  37.  Clin- 
tibrrtt, —  Anayalla. 

CLOG  HER,  a  pariwb  on  tbe  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagh,  6  mile*  south- 
west of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
6  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  8,119  acres.  Pop.,  in 
18.31,  2,-2-2l;  in  1841,  2,r»43.  Houses  372.  The 
surface  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Stiir ;  is  drained  by  one  of  that  river's  second-rate 
affluents;  consists  for  the  most  part  of  land  of  me- 
dium quality;    and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 

Holycro-js  to  Tipperary This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

in  t))c  (iiu.  of  Cash  el.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com 
pounded  for  £1)2  6s.  ])d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £184 
I -is.  ajd.  ;  and  the  latter  arc  impropriate  ni  William 
Moore,  Fsq.  The  vicarages  of  Clogher,  Inch,  and 
DovEA,  and  the  rectory  of  Moycarket  [see  these 
articlo>],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Glogher  and  the 
corps  of  the  rhuncellorship  of  Cashel  cathedral.  The 
members  uf  the  union  are  fieveraliy  detached  from 
one  another,  to  the  distance  of  about  5  statute  miles, 
bv  tbe  intervention  of  the  parishes  of  Holycross, 
Mealitfe,  and  Fertiana.  Pop.,  in  \S!M,  5,303. 
Gro-^s  income,  £475  lOs.  IJd. ;  nett,  £450  13s.  l^d. 
Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  Three  curates  perform  the 
occasional  dtities  for  a  salary  of  £5  each.  There  is 
neither  church  nor  glebe-house;  and  the  incumbent 
i-.  Tion-re-iderit.  The  parishioners  of  Clogher  attend 
the  ehun-h  of  ClonouUv ;  those  of  Inch  attend  the 
cliurches  of  Thurles  and  Templemore  ;  and  tho«e  of 
Movearkey  attend  the  church  of  Holycross.  There 
Hre  Koman  Catholic  chapels  in  Moycarkey  and  Inch. 
In  IKU,  the  Pruti'stants  of  the  p;irish  amounted  to 
(>.  an<l  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,  l(>4 ;  the  Protestants 
of  tlie  union  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
.').(U2:  1  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish  bad  on  its 
books  125  boys  and  15  girls  ;  and  7  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  42.>boys  and  UY,)  girls.  In  1840,  a  Na- 
tional school  at  Cloneyharp  in  Clogher  was  salaried 
with  .£S.  and  had  on  its  l>ooks  63  boys  and  57  girls. 

CLOiiHKR,  a  fishing- village  at  the  north-ca«t 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  co.  Mayo, 
ronnauu'bt.  It  is  situated  adjacent  to  Kilcummin- 
liead.  about  4  miles  north  of  Rillalla.  U  is  remark- 
at)h'  as  the  place  at  which  tbe  French  expedition, 
under  Humbert,  landed  in  17^8.  The  village  is  ex- 
ten«.ively  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  supplies  mo*^ 
ot  the  neighbourhood  with  white  fish  found  near  the 
•«hore.  A  goo<i  deal  of  pioiluce  from  the  circumja- 
cent  fertile  country  is  exported  to  Killalla.  The 
^iind  from  tbe  precipitous  and  sea-abraicd  promon- 
tory of  Kilcummin,  is  washed  in  along  the  shore, 
and  lorms  a  beachy  bank  round  a  low  alluvial  flat  at 
the  viiliu:e ;  and  yawls — which  are  of  rather  larger 
^i/e  tiian  those  used  in  Killalla  bay — u»e  the  inner 
anirle  h^  a  landing-place,  and  are  hauled  over  the 
l.earli.  Thi^  has  been  a^^sfrted  to  be  the  only  place 
between  Killalla  and  the  Stags  of  Broadbaven,  to 
whieh  fishermen  can  with  full  safety  run  in  bad 
v.-eatlnr.  Harbour  works  were  planned  and  recom- 
mended by  .Mr.   Nimmo,  which  would  cost  about 


CLOGHER.  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Carra,  cry. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  lies  from  7  furlongs  to  S^ 
miles  north  of  the  head  of  Lough  Carra,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  1.701  English  acres.  Its  greatest 
and  its  average  depth  are  respectively  30'atid  16  feet ; 
and  its  altitude,  above  the  level  of  Lough  Mask,  is 
72|  feet  It  lies  upon  limestone  diluvium.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £2,216  4s.  4(i. 

CLOGHER.  or  Kilclogiter.  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Ferrard,  5  miles  north-east  of  Drogheda, 
CO.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  2i  miles;  breadth, 
1  mile,  3  furlongs  ;  area,  l,W)l  acres.  I^)p  ,  in  1831, 
l.3»2;  in  1841,  1,37L  Houses  247.  The  land 
throughout  the  parish  is  in  general  very  good. 
Clogher- Head,  on  the  coa^t,  is  the  most  easterly 
ground  in  the  county ;  it  is  situated  in  53°  47'  N. 
lat..  and  6°  12'  W.  long. ;  it  has  rocky  and  preci- 
pitous escarpments  ;  and,  though  rising  only  181  feet 
above  sea-level,  it  forms  a  striking  object  as  seen 
from  the  adjoining  flat  sandy  beach.  A  little  cove 
in  the  rocky  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  headland, 
forms  a  dock,  chiefly  natural  and  partly  excavated  ; 
it  has  an  area  of  only  about  1 1  perches  by  4  at  high 
water;  it  is  entered  by  a  passage  onlv  20  feet  wide, 
and  is  all  dry  at  low  water  ;  it  afFunls  shelter  from 
all  winds  except  the  north-east ;  and,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  had  7  smacks,  of  from  25>  to  40  tons  each,  and 
20  row-boats,  exclusively  ci»gaged  in  fishing,  and 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  fishing-boats  of 
other  stations.  Its  artificial  works  cost  £336  to 
government  and  £10  to  W.  Brabazon,  Esq. ;  it  is 
incapable  of  enlargement  or  any  material  improve- 
ment ;  and  so  incommodious  is  it  for  the  community 
of  fishermen  connected  with  it,  that,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, 8  or  0  men  go  a-fishing  in  a  yawl,  who 
would  gladly,  if  there  were  harbour- room,  substitute 
a  wherry.  At  St.  Denis'  Well,  about  half-a-mile  to 
the  west,  are  some  ruins  of  an  incomplete  pier  built 
about  a  century  ago ;  and  here  a  harbour  could  be 
constructed,  of  6  or  8  acres  in  area,  of  at  least  12 
feet  in  depth  at  high  water,  and  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
safety-harbour  for  vessels  in  southerly  storms,  for  an 
expense  of  about  £2.316.  The  village  of  Clogher 
stands  at  the  cove  on  the  north  side  of  Clogher- Head. 
It  is  a  straggling  place;  but  possesses  comparative 
importance,  both  from  its  fishery,  and  from  tbe  resort 
to  it  as  sea-bathing  quarters  of  the  middle-classes  of 
some  inland  parts  of  Louth  and  Meath.  Area,  28 
acres.  Pop.,  in  IKH,  592;  in  1841,  841.  Houses  156. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  29;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  99 ;  in  other  pursuits,  .33. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profe^*- 
sions,  I  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  27 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  120;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 
— CloKher  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Tkrmonfeckan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £98.  Current  story 
or  legend  asserts  that  the  early  or  perhaps  original 
church  of  the  parish  was  a  monastic  one,  presided 
over  by  Nectan.  the  nephew  of  St  Patrick.  How 
many  nephews  had  8t.  Patrick  ?  and  were  they  all 
abbots?  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,220; 
and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£10  from  the  National  Hoard,  and  one  with  £4  from 
Cant.  Haiifield — bail  on  their  books  96  boys  and  22 
girls. 

CLOGHERHRIEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tnighenackmv,  2}  miles  west-north-we>t  of  Tralee, 
CO.  Kerry,  ^funster.  Length,  3^  miles;  breadth, 
24;  area,  3.410  acrew.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,320;  in 
1841,1,444.  Houses  209.  It  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Bally- 
heigtic  and  Tnlee ;  and,  though  largely  consi«ting,uf 
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arable  and  low  pasture  land,  contains  the  south- 

weiitcrn  offshoots  of  the  Stacks  mountain-range 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballinahaglish  [which  secj,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Afi^hadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £240.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  700.  In  1834,  the  Protestant-*  amounted 
to  o,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,417;  and  a 
hed^e-school  had  on  its  books  20  boys  and  5  girls. 

CLOGHEREEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
larney,  barony  of  Maj^onihy.  co.  Kerry,  Alunster. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mangerton  mountain, 
clo<e  to  Mucruss  Abbey  and  Turk  Lake,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  Upper  Lake  and  the  town  of 
Killarney.  It  has  a  small  comfortable  hotel,  and 
several  other  good  newhou^^es;  it  furnishes  boats 
and  ponies  for  the  use  of  tourists  on  the  wondrous 
lakes  and  mountains  in  iu  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  enjoying  a  central  and  conve- 
nient situation  for  aiding  excursions  among  the  gor- 
geous surrounding  scenery,  it  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered a  place  of  general  resort.  Its  proprietor  is 
Mr.  Herbert.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Kil- 
larney Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of 
4,105;  and,  in  1839^0,  it  expended  £83  10s.,  and 
administered  to  2,294  patients*.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  145; 
in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLOGHER-HEAD.     See  Clooher,  co.  Louth. 

CLOGHERMORE,  a  township  close  upon  Lough 
Gill,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo.  Connaught.  Here 
were  once  a  nunnery  of  unascertained  order,  and  a 
burving-place  of  note. 

CLOGHERNEY.  or  Clougherney,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Omagh,  4^  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a 
main  body  and  a  detached  diistrict^ — the  latter  situ- 
ated 2jt  miles  to  the  north-east ;  and  the  former  con- 
tains  the  villages  of  Beragh  and  Seskinore  :  which 
see.  Length  of  the  main  body,  west  by  southward, 
6  miles;  breadth,  from  I.}  mile  to  4^  ;  area,  15,423 
acres,  15  perches, — of  which  21  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches,  are  water.  Length  of  the  detached  dis- 
trict, south-eastward,  2^  miles;  extreme  breadth,  U; 
area,  2,368  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  6,785;  in  1841,  7.553.  Houses  1,345. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,802.  Houses 
1 ,204.  The  surface  lies  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  great  upland  district  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
and  yet  it  is  on  the  out«r  edge  or  rim  of  the  river- 
svstem  of  the  Foyle,  and  is  drained  by  some  of 
the  earliest  head-streams  of  that  river's  affluent,  the 
Struel.  The  land  is  nearly  all  of  a  light  quality ; 
yet  the  arable  portions  of  it  are  tolerably  productive 
of  outs,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Most  of  the  water-area 
is  in  Lough  Patrick,  situated  in  the  north-west. 
The  principal  residences  are  Greenmount,  Leskin- 
ore-Lo<ige,  Perrymount,  and  Somerset  The  road 
from    Dublin    to    Londonderry   runs   through    the 

interior This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition, 
£692;  glebe,  £1,088  4s.  Gross  income,  ^'1,760 
4s. ;  nett,  £1,553  3s.  4d.  Patron,  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  some 
land.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost  of 
erection.  Sittings  200  ;  attendance,  from  60  to  100. 
Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  the  one  formerly 
Secestfional,  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  from  80  to  180, 
and  the  latter  of  from  150  to  320.  The  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  the  one  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  other  a  chapel,  have  an  attendance,  the  for- 
mer of  500,  and  the  latter  of  1,200;  and  they  are 
served  by  two  otliciates,  who  have  also  under  their 
cure  an  open-air  place  ui*  wurihip  iii  the  bcneficL'  of 


Termonmaguirk.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,401  Churchmen,  2,478  Preshytcruuw,  M 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8,196  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  413  children  in  winter,  and  502  in  summer; 
2  daily  schools  did  not  make  returns  of  their  pupils ; 
and  9  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£2  a- year  from  the  rector,  one  with  £7  and  other 
advantages  from  Col.  Vemer,  one  with  J^IO  and  a 
house  and  garden  from  Mis.  Perry,  and  one  with  £3 
3s.  from  Mrs.  Perry,  and  about  £8  or  j£lO  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society — had  on  their  books  464 
boys  and  170  girls. 

CLOGHGRENAN,  Clogbenan,  or  Clougkbe- 
NAN,  a  range  of  hills,  a  demesne,  and  an  old  castle, 
in  the  barony  and  county  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  The 
hills,  over  a  distance  of  several  miles  below  Carlow, 
form  the  western  screen  of  the  rich  and  wide-spread- 
ing valley  of  the  Barrow;  they  rise  slowly  and 
gracefully  from  the  low  level  lands,  and  carry  up 
cultivation  and  sheets  of  forest  to  their  very  aummit ; 
and  they  constitute  the  eastern  abutments  of  the 
Comer  mountains,  which  extend  westward  to  the 
Nore,  and  contain  in  their  bosom  the  great  ooal-field 

of  Kilkenny The  demesne  is  situated  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Barrow,  2^  miles  below  Carlow ;  and  it 
the  property  of  J.  S.  Rochfort,  Esq.  It  has  a  |ne- 
turesquely  diversified  suH'ace,  blends  in  the  genenl 
landscape  with  the  beautiful  heights  to  tbe  west,  and 
is  richly  and  extensively  ornamented  with  fine  plan- 
tations. The  mansion  is  modem  and  commoctious, 
but  too  plain  to  be  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  superb 

demesne The  castle  of  Cloghgrenan  was  built  in 

the  15th  century,  by  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormonde, 
to  defend  a  pass  between  the  Barrow  and  an  exten- 
sive wood  called  Grenan.  In  1562,  it  became  the 
principal  residence  of  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  second  son 
of  the  9th  Eari  of  Ormonde ;  and,  in  1568,  when  Sit 
Edmund  was  in  rebellion  against  Queen  EUsdietb, 
it  was  taken  by  Sir  Peter  Carew.  In  1642,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  descendant  of  Sir  Edmund  for  the 
king ;  sustained  a  siege  from  the  Irish ;  and  was 
relieved  by  James,  12th  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  1662, 
Richard  Butler,  son  of  that  Earl,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arran,  was  created 
Baron  Butler  of  Cloghgrenan.  In  1649,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde  mustered  here  the  royalist  nrmr 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Rathmincs.  About  168dL 
the  castle  and  the  surrounding  estate  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  family  of  Rochfort.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  stand  near  the  modem  mansion;  they  are 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  are  grouped  with  the  pensiva 
form  of  a  decayed  church  ;  and  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.  In 
1819,  in  a  ford  of  the  Barrow,  about  ^  of  a  mife  from 
the  castle,  were  found  some  very  ancient  arrow- 
heads, broken  and  bent  bnuEcn-swords,  and  other 
curious  relics  of  a  remote  age. 

CLOGHJORDAN,  or  Cloughjorvah,  a 
sacra  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
in  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Modreeny,  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Pop.*  in 
1831,  2,770.  The  land,  though  light,  m  tolerably 
productive  both  as  pasture  and  as  tiHagc-groud; 
and  is  in  a  well-cultivated  condition.  Near  the  viU 
lage,  but  not  all  in  the  parish,  are  tbe  seats  of  Sop- 
well,  F.  Trench,  Esq.;  Ballin,  Mr.  RobiMoa; 
Lettyville,  Mr.  Hall;  Northland,  Sir  A.  Damr, 
Bart. ;  and  Castle- Shepherd.  The  vilUge  of  Clogb- 
jordan  stands  on  the  road  between  Dunkerrin  aad 
Borris-o'-Kane,  and  almost  on  the  boundary  beta 
CO.  Tipperary  and  King's  co.,  4  miles 
west  of  Dunkerrin,  4  miles  south-we»t  of  1 
6  miles  east- south-east  of  Borris-o'-Kane»  and  '^ 
miles  west-south-west  of  Dublin.     It  is  a  poet-tiva^ 
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ar.d  has  fairs  on  May  12.  Auj?.  12.  and  Dec.  1.  A 
fever  ho^ipital  and  a  di'^pL'ndary  here  are  within  the 
Notiaf^h  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for  a  pop.  of 
8.9S0;  and.  in  1839-40,  the  former  expended  £205 
2^.,  and  admitted  177  patienti*,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pended £110,  and  administered  to  1,091  patientn. 
The  fever  hospital  contains  16  beds.  Area  of  the 
villa^'e,  54  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  824;  in  1841, 
1,1()4.  Hou^ies  185.  Fjimilie«  employed  chiefly  in 
airriciiltiire,  83  ;  in  manufacturer  and  trade.  95;  in 
other  piir>uits.  49.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  15;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  103;  on  their  own  manual  labour.  93;  on 
means  not  specified,  IG. — The  parish  of  Clop^hjordan 
is  a  perpetiLil  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Killalm'.  Gross  income  £76  3s.  Id. ;  nett, 
£41  .3s.  Id.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Modreeny. 
An  O'i'.istant  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £100.  The 
church  was  built  in  18-27.  at  the  cost  of  £1.753  16s. 
lid.  ;  partly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board 
of  Fir^t  Fruits.  Sittinifs  500;  attendance  about 
5<H).  Three  meeting  •  houses — Baptist,  Wcsleyan 
Methodist,  and  Primitive  Weslevan — have  an  attend- 
ance respectively  of  12,  from  lOO  to  150.  and  15. 
Ill  l^^.'U.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1,114,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,801  ;  and  there  was  no 
school. 

CLOGHMANTO.     See  Clomanto. 

(  LOGHMILLS.     See  Clouoiimills. 

CI.OGHNAKILTY.     Sec  Clonakilty. 

CLOGHNALLIS.     See  Clonaghlis. 

CLOG  HP  RIO  II,  a  parish  in  the  baronvof  Lower 
Ornion<l,  4  nnles  south-west  by  south  of  Borri»-o*- 
Kane,  eo.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  south-east- 
ward, 3V  niiic'*;  breadth,  22;  area,  3,724  acres,  1 
rood.  17  perches,— of  which  31  acres,  1  rood,  28 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Ourna,  and  19  acres,  1  rood, 
I'is  perches  nre  in  Lough  Claree.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.4.V2;  in  1841.  1,30(».  Houses  212.  The  surface 
coiisi>ts  of  bght  land,  on  a  bottom  of  limestone  rock  ; 
himI  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nenagh  river, 
between  Loui^'h  Derg  and  the  road  from  Nenagh  to 
Borris-o'-Kane.  Lough  Ourna  lies  on  the  south- 
cii^t  boundary  ;  and  Lough  Claree  lies  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  interior,  and  has  a  surface  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  2.32  feet.  The  principal  residences 
are  Prospect,  Ashley-Park,  Garney-Castle,  Prior- 
Park,  Woo<l-Park,  and  Ballyelliton.— This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Finmoe 
f  which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  com- 
position, £212  6s.  2d.  In  18.M,  the  Protestants 
Hfnouiited  to  8<),  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,437; 
and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  81  boys  and 
38  girls. 

CLOGHR.VN,  or  Cloghhan. Swords,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  1^  mile  south  of  Swords, 
CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1 ; 
area,  l.,>.>8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1^31,  541;  in  1841, 
.'>4!).  Houses  92.  The  land  is  in  general  good ;  the 
surtace  derb  nes  to  the  east ;  and  the  interior  is  tra- 
verstMl  by  the  road  from  Swords  to  Dublin. — This 
p:«ri«h  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  l)ui>bii.  'i'ithe  nnnposition,  £184  Pis.  3|d.  ; 
p!i'}>e,  £'27  ^'s.  Gros«i  income,  £212  Is.  3^d. ;  nett, 
£I7«'»  5s.  \\i\.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church 
was  built  in  1712.  Sittings  100;  attendance  30. 
In  IS  >4.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  64  Churchmen, 
2  Protestant  dissenters,  and  475  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  about  50 
chiblrt'n. 

('LOGHRAN-HII).\RT.     See  Balltcoolane. 

<^L0(*I1R0F:.  a  vilbti^e  in  the  barony  of  Barrets, 
CO.  Tork.  Munster.  Post-town,  Cork.  Pop.  not 
>pi'i*iidly  returned. 

CL(MiiI  V,  a  creek  or  cove  on  the  ca^t  roa<tof  the 


barony  of  Ardes,  between  Green-Isle  and  Newcastle, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster.  It  has  a  good  bottom  of  clean 
sand,  and  is  protected  in  front  by  North  Rock,  which 
is  never  entirely  covered,  and  outside  of  which  is 
another  rock  called  the  Boll  of  Meal.  The  cove 
had,  a  few  years  ago,  3  yawls  and  14  wberries  and 
smacks  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

CLOGLEAGH,  an  old  castle  near  the  village 
of  Kil worth,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Puncheon  and  the  Ara- 
glin;  and  is  within  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel's  demesne 
of  Moore  Park.  Patrick  Condon,  the  descendant  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  castle  and  the  circum- 
jacent estate,  took  part  in  Desmond's  rebellion  of 
1588,  and  forfeited  his  property  ;  and,  though  after- 
wards  restored  to  the  possession  of  part  of  it,  was 
eventually  dislodged  in  favour  of  the  English  family  of 
Fleetwood.  In  1641,  his  descendant  was  reinstated 
in  the  castle,  through  the  influence  of  Arthur  Hyde 
of  Castle- Hyde ;  and  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the 
place  for  the  king;  in  1642,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  a  force  under  Lord  Barry  more ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  retook  the  castle;  and,  in  1643, 
after  a  strenuous  resistance,  he  yielded  to  the  troo|>s 
of  Sir  Charles  Vavasour,  —  when,  in  Vavasour's 
absence,  the  garrison,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  indiscriminately  and  savagely  massacred. 
CLOGRENAN.  See  Cloghgrenan. 
CLOHAMON,  a  vilUge  in  the  parish  of  Kilrush, 
barony  of  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  nearly  2  miles  below  Newtown- 
barry.  The  public  road  here  crosses  the  river.  A 
small  cotton  factory  is  in  operation  at  the  village. 
The  villa  of  Clohamon  Loilge  is  in  the  vicinity. 
Area  of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  309. 
Houses  49. 

CLOMANTO.  or  Clomantagh,  a  parish  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  3^ 
miles  west  by  north  of  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  4^  miles; 
breadth,  from  1  furlong  to  2^  miles ;  area,  3,703 
acres,  3  roods,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  including 
the  townland  or  reputed  parish  of  Kilrush,  1,148; 
in  1841,  1,058.  Houses  182.  The  surface,  though 
lying  near  the  sources  of  some  aflfluents  of  the  Nore, 
and  nearly  midway  between  that  river  and  the  Suir, 
consists,  to  a  large  extent,  of  low  valley  ground ;  it 
reaches,  on  the  west,  within  alK>ut  1}  mile  of  Johns- 
town  and  Urlingfonl,  and,  on  the  north,  within  ^  of 
a  mile  of  Ballyspellin  spa;  it  is  embellished  with 
the  seats  and  demesnes  of  BalliefT-castle  and  Wooils- 
gift,  the  property  respectively  of  Arthur  St.  George, 
Esq.,  and  Sir  Rich.  St.  George.  Bart. ;  and  it  is  tra* 
versed  westward  by  the  road  from  Freshford  to 
Thurles.  Clomanto-Castle  occupies  a  site  of  496 
feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level ;  and  a  mountain  in 

the  north  has  an  altitude  of  1,136  feet This  parish 

is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aghoub 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossorv.  Tithe  compo^i- 
tion,  £184  lis.  4d.  ;  glebe,  J£}2.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  portion  not  included  in  the  per. 
petual  curacy  of  Clomanto  [see  next  article],  con- 
sisted of  51  Churchmen  and  353  Roman  Catholics. 

CLOMANTO,  or  Clomantagh,  a  qwtad  aacra 
parish  in  the  baronies  of  Cranagh  and  Galmov,  co. 
I  Kilkenny,  Leinster.    Length,  5^  miles ;  breadth,  2|. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,261.     It  includes  5  townUinds  of 
!  the  parish  of  Clomanto,   10  townlands  of  the  parish 
I  of  Tubrid- Britain,  and  various  portions  of  the  par- 
I  ishes  of  Bumchurch.  Trlingtord,  and  Tullaroan,  yet 
it  is  quite  compact,  all  its  parts  being  mutually  con- 
tiguous  This  pari.sh  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  0**oty.     Gross  iii* 
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come,  £103  3s.  5d. ;  nett.  £53  3«.  Ad.  l^atrons, 
alternately  the  incumbents  of  the  benefices  of 
Aghoiir,  Urlin^foril,  and  Burnchurch.  The  church 
was  bHilt,  in  IK29,  at  the  cost  of  £1,124 ;  of  which 
£900  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  180;  attendance  95.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  within  the  Urlingfurd  section  haye  an  at- 
tendance of  1,000  each  ;  and,  in  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Clomanto  section  wore 
64  Protesttants  and  439  Roman  Catholics ;  of  the 
Urlingford  section,  42  Protestants  and  2,502  Roman 
Catholics;  of  the  Tullaroan  section,  12  Protestants 
and  300  Roman  Catholics;  of  the  Tiibrid-Britain 
section,  42  Protestaiits  and  508  Roman  Catholics ; 
of  the  Burnchurch  Bection,  5J  Protestants  and  381 
Roman  Catliolic:* ;— of  the  whole  benefice,  21 1  Pro- 
testants and  4,136  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
vear,  2  pay  daily  schools  in  the  Clomanto  Miction 
had  on  their  books  G8  boys  and  43  girls ;  3  daily 
schools  in  the  Urlingford  section — one  of  which  was 
in  treaty  with  tlie  National  Board,  and  one  was  aided 
with  £15  from  subscription,  and  a  lM)use  from  Mr. 
Fitspatrick — had  on  their  books  126  boys  and  99 
girls ;  and  a  girls'  p:iy  daily  school  in  the  Tullaroan 
•eotion  was  attended  Uy  12  girls  in  winter  and  45  in 
summer. 

CLONABRENEY,  or  Russagh.  an  ecclesiaLsti- 
cal  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Demifore,  4j  miles  t>outh-east  of  Oldcastle,  co. 
Meath,  Lein^^ter.  Length  and  breadth,  each  lialf-a- 
niile;  area,  1,108  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  139.  The 
laud  is  ef  good  quality.  C16nabreney-Hou>e  is  the 
seat  X)f  W.  B.  Wade,  Esq. — This  pHrish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Loughcrew  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  ^leath.  Tithe  compo>ition,  £32. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  38,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  105 ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  50  boys  and  30  girls  ;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  63  boys  and  22  girls. 

CLONADRAGII,  one  of  a  series  of  l)o;rs  on 
the  western  border  of  the  baronies  of  Athlune  and 
Moycarne,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The  other 
members  of  the  series  are  Feevagh  and  Derrycahel 
bogs ;  the  latter  Kin  the  north,  the  former  in  the 
middle,  and  Clonadragh  on  the  south.  The  series 
extends  5  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Suck  to  within  al)OUt  1  ^  mile  of  Ballina<iloe ;  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  1  ^  furlong  to  upwards  of  1  ^ 
mile.  Area,  5,862  En^.ish  acres  ;  averHge  depth,  24 
feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7«-i23  iOs.  7d. 

CLONAFF.     See  Cloonafj. 

CLONAGAM.     See  Cloneoam. 

CLONAGII.     See  Clounagh. 

CliONAGHEEN,  a  parish  on  the  ea^iutcrn  border 
of  the  district  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  cj).,  Lein- 
f4er.  It  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nore ; 
Biid  may  be  regarded  us  3^  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  Mounlrath.  But,  though  usually  treated  as  a 
separate  parish  and  a  rectory,  all  its  statistics,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
Clonenach  :  which  see. 

CLONAGHLIS,  Clonaglks,  or  Cloohnallis, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South  Salt,  co.  Kildare, 
3  miles  west-north-west  of  Rathcoole,  Leinster. 
Area,  478  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  127.  Houses  18. 
Some  documents  treat  it  ecx^le^iastically  as  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  ;  but  the  majority  regard  it  as 
merely  a  sub  deiramination  of  the  parish  of  Kill. 

CLONAGOOSE,  or  Clomeyfobd,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Borris  :  which  see.  Length, 
south-south- westward,  3^  miles;  breadth,  from  l^ 
mile  to  3  miles;  area,  4,699  acres,  3  roods,  14 
perches, — of  which    14   acres,  3  roods,  4  perches. 


sre  in  the  river  Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831*  S,3M: 
in  1841,  2,656.  Houses  44L  Pop.  of  tbe  nml 
districts,  in  ia31,  1,7*23;  in  1841,  ],70&  Howes 
280.  The  surface  extends  along  tbe  rin^ht  bwik 
of  the  Barrow,  and  is  partly  drained  thither  by  the 
Borris  rivulet.  The  land  variei*  in  value  from  28«. 
to  35s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  inhabitants  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  ihc  Barrow  N»vigatioii,  uid 
of  the  thoroughfare  between  DubKn  and  Kew  Ro^s. 
Adjoining  Borris  is  the  superb  demesne  of  Borris- 
castle ;  and  a  little  to  the  eaitt,  on  the  road  leading 
to  CO.  Wexford  through  SeoHagh  Gap,  bat  imme- 
diately beyond  the  boundary  of  Clonagoose,  is  the 
mansion  of  Kilcaldrum.  In  the  north  stands  the 
hamlet  of  Ballymartin. — This  parish  is  a  Tiearage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigfalin. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £8&  Is.  6^d.  Gross  in- 
come, £93  Is.  6.Ld. ;  nett,  £41  17s.  6|d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £152  6s.  i^d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Lord 
-Cloncurry.  An  apartment  in  Borris-castle  was  a 
few  years  ngo,  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  had  an  attendance  of  100;  but  a  church 
was  recently  erected.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1 ,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Kiltennel  and  St.  Mullins.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  151,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,272;  and  6  daily  schools-.-^  of  which 
were  in  oonnexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  3 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society — had  on  their  books 
-374  boys  and  120  girls. 

CLONAKILTY,  or  Cloohvakiltt,  a  bay  in 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  washes  the  barony  of  Barry- 
roe  on  the  east,  that  of  East  Carbery  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  Ibane  on  the  north.  It  opens  between 
Dunworly  Head  on  the  east,  and  Dunicove  Point  on 
the  west,  with  a  width  of  4|  miles ;  it  penetrates 
2^  miles  north-north-westward,  with  such  rapid  con- 
traction of  breadth,  as  to  be  there  only  about  |  of  a 
mile  wide ;  but  it  speedily  re-expands  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  Jiearly  a  eircuhur  basin  of  about 
2^  miles  in  diameter,  with  the  island  of  Inchidonv  in 
the  centre ;  and  it  terminates,  in  the  north,  in  a 
tiny,  shallow,  and  unimportant  estuary,  formed  hy 
.the  rivulet  Foilagh.  The  depth  of  water  on  a  line 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  12  fathoms  ;  on  a  line 
between  Farren  and  Muckerus,  5  fathoms ;  and  over 
■the  bar,  at  .the  narrow  part  south  of  Indiidonjr 
Island,  17  feet  in  spring -tides,  and  14  feet  in  nen^ 
The  channel  on  the  west  side  of  Inchidony  is  ahonl 
water  and  unnavigable  ;  and  that  on  the  east  side  is 
sandy,  and  has  ivot  a  depth  4>f  more  than  4. or  £  feet 
at  low  wnter.  An  artificial  work,  constructed  at 
Ring  or  Ringarundel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
about  1  \  mile  below  tbe  town  of  ClonakiUy,  is 
frequented  as  a  safety  harbour  by  small  cralt  lor 
several  miles  pound  the  coast,  and  is4>f  some  4ise  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  See  next  article,  aud  Che 
article  llisv,. 

CLONAKILTY,  or  Ci.OGHNAKU.Tr,  a  mar- 
ket  and  post  town,  and  formerly  a  parliaanentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Kilgantf,  eastern  division 
of  the  biirony  of  Eiist  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Skib- 
bereen,  and  at  the  head  ef  the  estuary  of  tbe 
Foilagh  rivulet,  6^  miles  north-east  by  east  of 
Rosscarbery,  10  miles  south-south-east  of  Bandoo, 
aud  25^  miles  south-west  of  Cork;  Tbe  rivulet 
Foilagh  has  a  course  to  the  town  of  only  about 
3  miles ;  it  cuts  the  town  into  two  not  very  un- 
equal parts,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges ;  and  im- 
mediately l)elow,  it  becomes  tidal,  and  expands, 
at  high  water,  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  j  of  a  milcL 
The  country  ai'ound  the  town  has  been  mnA  tai> 
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provc<1,  Tlio  town  itself  was  not  long  ago  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  begins  to  OHSumc  an  ap- 
pearance of  desertion,  decay,  and  coming  misery. 
It  WHS  founded  by  the  family  of  Boyle;  it  wa« 
highly  prosperous  up  to  the  civil  wars  of  1G41 ; 
it  was  tlien  almo«*t  entirely  burned  to  the  ground; 
it  ro-e  very  slowly  from  the  a>he<,  and  continued 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  to  possess  little  if  any 
more  than  village  importance ;  it  began,  about 
17<H),  to  experience  rapid  improvement,  and  to 
receive  the  accession  of  several  spacious  and  hand- 
some private  residences  ;  and,  since  IH21,  or  a  year 
or  two  later,  it  has  not  only  ceased  io  progress, 
but  been  exposed  to  the  corrosions  of  compara- 
tive netrlect  and  adversity.  Its  streets  north  of 
the  brook  which  bisects  it,  are  two  of  respec- 
tively .*J<H)  and  770  yards  in  length,  running  north- 
ward  from  the  two  bridgos,  and  somewhat  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  two  of  respectively  800  and  3,50 
yiiTiU  in  length,  crossing  the  former  two  at  right 
aiigle'i,  and  running  somewhat  parallel  with  the 
riv<'r  ;  and  its  chief  streets,  south  of  the  bisecting 
brook,  are  two,  which  commence  at  the  bridges,  and 
unite  '270  yards  to  the  south,  and  one  of  about  360 
yards  in  lenjjth,  which  crosses  them  at  right  angles  ; 
but  all  the  streets,  in  both  divisions  of  the  town,  are 
to  some  extent  only  one-sided  or  but  partially  edi- 
fired,  and  fail  to  present  the  attractions  of  uniform- 
ity, regularity,  or  prevailing  burghal  neatness.  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  a  district- 
bridewell,  a  military  barrack,  a  neat  but  incommo- 
dious parish  .church,  and  a  npacious  and  elegant  Ro* 
man  (^itholi<r  chapel. 

So  far  back  as  about  a  century  ago,  linen-yam  was 
sold  at  the  Friday  market,  to  the  average  value  of 
JC2(),  and  the  occasional  value  of  £90,  per  week;  and 
poultry,  including  geese  and  turkeys,  were  sold  at 
the  fair  of  20th  Sept.,  to  an  amount  which  rendered 
the  place  famous  for  them,  and  which  largely  sup- 
plied  lK)th  the  markets  and  the  shipping  of  Cork 
Hiid  Kinsale.  Alwut  the  year  1790,  the  linen-market 
of  the  town  became  the  best  frequented  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  was  the  scene  of  transactions  in  yarn  and 
cloth  to  the  amount  of  about  £30,000  per  annum. 
'I'he  number  of  linen  weavers  fully  employed  in  the 
town  (1  urine:  a  considerable  series  of  subsequent 
year-i,  was  not  less  than  000 ;  but,  in  16:)3,  it  bad 
tlecrea«it'<l  to  not  more  than  150.  A  traffic  in  roni 
wa«i  aUo  lar^e,  and  was  encouraged  bv  the  erection 
of  storehouses^ ;  but  this  also  has  declined.  Some- 
thing is  done,  but  not  to  an  extent,  which,  in  more 
favoured  districts  would  draw  notice,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cottons.  A  decline  of  population,  from  4,188 
to.S.s<)7.  between  18*21  and  1831,  is  ascribed  solely  to 
tlie  (leiieiision  of  trade ;  and  the  dei»y  in  the  linen 
nianul.irture  is  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  on  exportation.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Friday:  and  fairs  are  held  on 
April  (>,  Oet.  10,  Nov.  1*2,  and  two  other  dates. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to 
Cork,  and  a  inaiUcuach  in  transit  between  Cork  and 
JJjintiy.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Bandon 
Poor  iuvv  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
I2.('<H»  ir.lial.itants;  and,  in  18;J0-4O,  it  received  and 
('\[)eiiile(l  £I(N),  and  administered  to  4,G07  patienta. 
'I'lie  t(»\vn  irives  designation  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
{•ir.^li  III  the  dio.  of  Cloync  and  Ross.     See  KiL- 

('iori:ikiliy  wa-;  Incorporated  by  charter  of  11 
Jan)e<  I.  Tlie  old  borough  limits  are  a  circum- 
tt>renee  u|)on  a  radium  of  U  mile  English  from  a  i 
building  eaUed  the  Old  Chapel,  near  the  centre  of  I 
the  town ;  and  the  limits  under  the  new  arrange-  ' 
n.eiit  comprise  an  area  of  about  1,'2CH)  yards  by  Ct50.  I 
Tlie  charter  styled  the  corporation,    **  The  Sove-  ' 


reign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  tlie 
Borough  of  Cloughnakilty  ;'*  appointed  them  to 
consist  of  a  sovereign,  a  commonalty,  and  from  13 
to  24  free  burgesses ;  gave  them  the  right  of  send- 
ing two  membiers  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  and 
constituted  Sir  Richard  Boyle  and  his  heirs,  lords 
of  the  town,  with  power  to  appoint  several  of  its 
officers,  and  direct  to  a  certain  extent  its  corporate 
affairs.  The  oflficcrs,  additional  to  those  in  the  cor- 
poration, were  a  recorder,  a  treasurer,  a  scrjeant-at- 
inace,  3  constables,  a  toll -collector,  and  weigh  master. 
The  Earl  of  Shannon,  the  de^^cendant  of  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  received  the  whole  of  the  £15.000  of  compen- 
sation for  disfranchisement  at  the  legislative  union ; 
and  he  afterwards  kept  up  the  corporation  under  his 
direct  patronage.  The  only  corporate  property  con- 
dsta  or  the  tolls  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  rents  of 
shambles,  and  some  small  profits  from  a  market- 
house  which  was  built  at  the  corporation's  expense, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  bv  Lord  Shaimon. 
The  market-house  cost  £G00.  A  court  of  record, 
authorized  by  the  charter,  was  formerly  held ;  but, 
aft<;r  the  passing  of  the  act  which  limited  the  power 
of  arrest  to  sums  exceeding  £20,  it  was  discontinued. 
A  manor  court  is  held  on  every  third  Wednesday  by 
Lord  Shannon's  seneschal ;  and,  by  a  strange  prac- 
tice, is  made  a  court  of  conscience  for  the  recovery 

of  sums  not  exceeding  5s the  seneschal  deciding 

cases  simply  on  the  oath  of  plaintiffs,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
is  occasionally  held  by  the  sovereign  and  the  recorder, 
as  justices-of-peace,  for  the  taking  of  informations 
for  offences  committed  within  the  town  ;  and  a 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  also  by  the  county 
magistrate's. 

The  old  name  of  Clonakilty  was  Clowncallow. 
*'  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  aim. 
1641,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  the  charter  and  other  re- 
cords of  this  borough  were  saved  by  Mr.  Walter 
Bird,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  ei<caped  with 
them  to  Bandon.  In  the  streets  of  this  place,  two 
full  companies  of  Lord  ForU^s*  regiment  were  blain 
by  the  Irish  in  IG4'2;  and  the  third  company  being 
Bandonians,  made  good  their  retreat  a  full  mile  to 
an  old  fort  in  the  highway  to  Ross,  which  they  also 
maintained  till  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  then  at 
Rathberry,  came  to  their  relief;  and  then  they  all 
fell  upon  the  Iri»h,  and  killed  above  GOO  of  them." 
—The  country  around  Clonakilty  is  a  congeries  of 
hills,  intersected  by  little  vales  or  hollows,  and  va- 
riegated with  protruoiions  of  bare  rock, — the  vales 
watered  by  many  nameless  brooks,  and  the  hills 
made  intricate  and  mottled  by  the  rocky  protrusions. 
Numerous  high  bold  cliffs  rise  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
o<rca»ionally  produce   close   scenes   of  considerable 

romance  and  beauty Area  of  the  town,  19G  acre«>. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  3,807 :  in  1841,  3,9d3.  House*  592. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  lUO;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  442 ;  in  other  pursuit^,  \S{i. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes. 
tiions,  72  ;  on  the  directing  of  lal>our,  431 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  250 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
74.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  779;  who  (*ould  read  but  not  write, 
190 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  043.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  5fi3 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  334 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,030. 

CLONALLON,  a  paritih  on  the  southern  bonier 
of  the  barony  of  I^pper  Iveagh,  1  j  mile  north  of 
Warrenpoint,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 0)  miles;  breadth,  from  2  or  3  perches  to 
3i  miles  ;  area.  11,G58  acres,  3«i  perches, — of  which 
00  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches  are  fresh  water,  and 
100  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  arc  tideway.     Pop.,  iu 
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1831,  6.202:  in  1841,  C,o53.  Houecs  1,306.  The 
rurface  briefly  impinged  upon  the  upper  part  of  Car- 
lingford  bay,  and  extends  for  a  little  distance  along 
the  Newry  river  at  the  demesne  of  Narrow- Water, 
but  is  excluded  from  contact  with  the  intermediate 
navigation  by  the  small  parish  of  Warrenpoint ;  it 
ascends  right  northward  up)on  the  western  of^^(e^t  of 
the  ^lourne  mountains ;  it  comprises  a  considerable 
proportion  of  upland,  part  of  which  is  wholly  unpro- 
fitable ;  it  contains  neither  bog,  lake,  nor  other  water 
than  mere  rills ;  and,  in  its  arable  portions,  it  con- 
sists, in  the  aggregate,  of  good  land.  The  road  from 
Newry  to  Kiikeel  touches  the  shore;  a  road  to  Eight- 
mile-Bridge  and  Castlewellan,  strikes  off  to  the  north- 
east ;  and  the  various  land  and  water  facilities  of 
communication  enjoyed  by  Warrenpoint  are  com- 
mon to  a  large  part  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  or  tidal  river  present  a  series  of 
rich  landscapes,  and  blend,  immediately  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary,  with  the  gorgeous  scenery  around 
RossTREVOR  :  see  that  article.  A  fine  old  castle,  a 
beautiful  mansion,  an  exquisite  demesne,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  will  be  noticed  under  the  word 
Narrow- Water  :  which  see.  The  extensive  and 
beautiful  demesne  of  Clonallon-house,  possessed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Davis  as  Chancellor  of  Dromore,  is 
both  one  of  the  richest  glebes  in  the  province,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  artificial  improve- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Ro^strevor This  parish  is 

a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dro- 
more ;  and,  jointly  with  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Drumgnth,  it  constitutes  the  corpsof  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Dromore  cathedral.  Tithe  composition, 
Jt'4o0 ;  glebe,  4'384.  Gross  income,  £8iU,  exclu- 
sive of  ib'22:1  4s.  I  Id.  from  Drumgath  rectorv  ;  nett, 
£007  9s.  7d.,  exclusive  of  £199  19s.  -id.  from 
Drumgath.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  stipendiary 
curates  have  salaries  of  respectively  £90  and  £75. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  the  perpetual  paro- 
chial curacy  of  Warrenpoint.  The  parochial  church 
is  so  old  a  building  that  no  record  exists  of  the  date  or 
cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings  200;  attendance  100. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Mayo  and  Burn,  have 
an  attendance,  the  former  of  1,400,  and  the  latter  of 
800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners, 
exclusive  of  those  within  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Warrenpoint,  and  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
quoad  civilia  parish,  consisted  of  365  Churchmen, 
440  Presbyterians,  and  6,108  Roman  Catholics;  and 
3  daily  schools  within  the  same  limits  —  one  of 
which  was  for  infants,  one  was  salaried  with  £S 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  aided  with  £2 
a-year  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books  172  boys 
and  89  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£102  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Carrick; 
and,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  they  had  schools  at 
both  Mayo  and  Clonti fleece. 

CLONALVEY,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  4|  miles 
80uth-ea<t  of  the  town  of  Duleek,  Leinster.  Length, 
west  by  southward,  3  miles ;  breadth,  from  ^  of  a 
mile  to  2;^ ;  area,  3,125  acres,  1  rood.  2  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1*831,  1,055;  in  1841,  709.  Houses  134. 
The  land  is  in  general  good.  The  hill  of  Four 
Knocks,  on  the  north  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of 
503  feet.  The  interior  is  bisected  by  one  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Drogheda.  A  rivulet  of  small  length 
of  run,  but  of  considerable  water.power,  traces  the 
southeni  boundary,  and  divides  the  county  of  Meath 
from  that  of  Dublin.  The  mansions  are  Cla^hford, 
Naul'Park,  Bodingtown,  Beshellstown,  Flemington, 
Grange,  and  Mi^knanstown This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Julia  nstown  [which 
«eel,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.   Vicarial  tithe  composition. 


£55;  glebe,  £57  8s.  Id.  The  rectorial  titbet  m 
compounded  for  £100,  and  are  impropriate  Id  the 
Rev.  W.  Beaufort  and  his  heirs.  The  Ronan  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  S50  to  TOO ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardcath  in  the  benefice  of 
Duleek.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  a  National  school  was  aided  with  £5 
a-year  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  had 
on  its  books  50  boys  and  30  girls. 

CLONAMERY.     See  Cloneamrrt. 

CLONANA.     See  Clononet. 

CLONARD,  a  bog  in  the  district  of  ^laryborougb, 
1  mile  south  of  Mountrath,  and  1  mile  south-east 
of  Castletown,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  1^ 
mile ;  breadth,  | ;  area,  1,008  English  acres.  Its 
highest  and  lowest  points  lie  respectively  3434  *"^ 
308  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of  Clonard ; 
and,  on  other  sides,  by  lands  not  much  higher  than 
its  own  surface.  Its  greatest  depth  is  25  feet ;  and 
its  average  depth  is  10  feet.  The  river  Nore  posses 
within  about  ^  of  a  mile  of  its  west  end.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £747  18s.  4d. 

CLONARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Moyfenragh,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 6|  miles ;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  4k  miles; 
area,  13,324  acres,  34  perches,  ~ of  which  31  acres, 
I  rood,  4  perches  are  in  the  river  Boyne,  and  10 
acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  arc  in  Lough  Crobog.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,370;  in  1841, 4.503.  Houses  783.  It  con. 
tains  the  villages  of  Clonard*  Lonowood,  and 
Hardwood  :  see  these  articles.  The  riTer  Boyne, 
here  totally  without  character,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  large  bog  ditch,  traces  the  boundary 
with  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  then  runs  across  the 
small  eastern  wing  of  the  parish  around  Longwood. 
The  parochial  surface  is  prevailingly  a  dreary  flat 
expanse  of  bogs,  marshes,  meadows,  and  prosaie 
tields— largely  overflown  at  times  by  the  Boyne — 
and  not  a  little  intimately  connected  with  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  land,  after  dedocU 
ing  the  bogs,  is  all  of  inferior  quality,  yet  may  be 
divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  of  good  bad,  better 
bad,  and  best  bad.  The  interior  is  bisected  west- 
ward by  the  Royal  Canal,  and  by  the  great  rood 
from  Dublin  to  Connaught,  and  north-north-east* 
ward  by  the  road  from  Philipstown  to  Trinu  In  the 
south  stands  the  ruin  of  Tieroghan,  or  Queen  Biary's 
Castle.  Other  objects  and  associations  ot  interett  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  village. — This  par- 
ish is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £161  10s.  Od. ;  glebe,  £60.  The  ree^ 
torial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £323  Is.  O^d.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Captain  Ashe  of  Drogheda.  The 
vicarages  of  Clonard  and  Killton  [see  that  article] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonard.  Length,  6  miles ; 
breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,171.  Gross  iocome, 
£207  13s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £230  4s.  6d.  Pktnm,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1810,  partly  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7id.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  **  The  church,**  says  a  notiee 
published  in  Dec.  1834,  *'is  dangerously  damp;  the 
steeple,  when  I  saw  it,  was  used  as  a  turf-honse; 
nay,  one  of  the  pews  in  the  aisle,  was,  at  the  time  I 
visited  Clonard,  filled  up  to  the  top  with  turf;  and 
the  ricketty  and  filthy-looking  commumon-4afate 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest  kitchen  la  the 
country."  Sitting^s  250;  attendance,  from  150  to 
200.  Alternate  Wednesday  lectures  are  delirered  al 
Longwood  and  Tycroghan.  The  Roman  Catholic  cha> 
pels  in  Clonard  village,  in  Longwood,  and  in  RiUyoOa 
have  an  attendance  respectively  of  from  700  to  80QL 
700,  and  from  500  to  600 ;  and,  in  the  Rom  ' 
lie  parochial  arrangement,  the  leeond  and  the 
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Rre  mutimlly  united,  and  the  fir^i  U  united  to  the 
clmpels  of  Kiniief^ad  and  CorraUtown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parUh  amounted  to  *203,  and  the 
R(»in!in  Catholics  to  4/294 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  *i(t7«  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,135; 
and  G  schools  in  the  union — 5  of  which  were  in 
Clonani  parish,  and  2  of  these  5  connected  with  re- 
spectively the  National  Board  and  the  Association 
for  Dix'ountenancing  Vice — hixA  on  their  books  192 
hoys  and  I4S  ^irls,  and  were  attended  besides  by 
ahout  (}  other  children. 

CLONARl),  a  post-villaj^,  and  anciently  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish  of  Clonard,  co.  Meath, 
Leinstcr.  It  stands  on  the  river  Uoyne,  and  on  the 
road  from  Diihlin  to  Galway,  3^  mile:*  cast  by  south 
of  Kinnc;;ad,  8|  north  by  wesit  of  Kilcock,  and  26^ 
west  hy  north  ot  Duhlin.  A  substantial  and  recent/.y 
con-»tructc<l  bridjre  here  spans  the  Boyne.  A  dis- 
pi'nsary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Edenderry  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  38,508  acre«, 
with  a  population,  in  18.'H,  of  10,742;  and,  in  1839- 
-UK  it  expended  £08  Ih.  8d.,  and  administered  to 
mj>  p'ltiiMjts.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  former 
UML'niticL'nce  of  Clonard ;  and  the  place  is  a  poor, 
p-.ti^iil,  tiny  hamlet,  indehted  for  very  nearly  all  its 
cxi^tin^'  importance  to  its  post-oflice.  The  church, 
piirtially  noticed  in  the  precediufj^  article,  stands 
north-west  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  east 
of  a  tumulus  or  ancient  elevated  burial-mound  of  the 
kind  frequent  in  Ireland.  ThouKh  built  only  32 
years  ni^o,  it  is  a. wretched-looking  edifice,  and  in 
wretched  repair ;  it  measures  about  50  feet  by  24. 
and  is  >urnmunted  hy  a  tasteless  steeple  about  50  feet 
high  ;  on  one  side  of  the  steeple  is  stuck  an  old  corbel- 
stone,  with  the  antique  sculpture  of  a  head  which  is 
called  the  head  of  St.  Finian  ;  on  the  outside  of  the 
ea^t  end  of  the  church  is  a  stone  slab,  covering  the 
doorway  to  the  tomb  of  the  family  of  Loftus,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  communion-table ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  a  handsome  marble  cenotaph 
ti>  thi>  memory  of  Edwanl  Bailow,  Esq.,  of  Mullin- 
g.ir. — In  the  steeple,  and  recently  in  a  neglected 
state,  is  ii  curious  old  baptismal  font,  about  2|  feet 
hiirh  and  21  broad.  It  consi;»ts  of  limestone  or  mar- 
ble ;  aiul,  ]n  the  inside,  has  the  form  of  a  convex 
denii^phere.  "  The  outside  is  an  octagon,  composed 
of  sijimre  panels  beneath  which  are  8  other  panels 
tii.it  liiinini^h  in  nize  toward  the  base.  The  upper 
panels  un;  ornamented  its  follows: — One  exhibits  in 
relief  a  re[)resentation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  upon 
(he  a-s.  flying  into  Egypt.  The  next  is  divided  per 
(Kiie  into  two  compartments,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
liibit^  Joseph  leading  the  ass,  who^c  halter  is  brought 
over  from  the  former  panel ;  the  second  compartment 
of  this  panel  contains  a  grotesque  figure,  holding  a 
bodk,  arul  having  its  lower  extremity  terminating  in 
a  true  lover's  knot.  A  third  panel  has  St.  John 
b.ifiti/ing  our  Saviour,  who  is  standing  in  a  river, 
while  tlie  Hapti-*t  pours  water  on  hi-i  head  out  of  a 
ve-^el  with  his  right  hand ;  with  the  left  he  holds 
the  arm  of  Christ,  who  has  his  arras  placed  across 
his  brea>t  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  A  fourth  panel 
i^  (livi(I(>d  per  pale,  having  in  each  compartment  a 
gr(»te-(|ue  hiunan  figure  with  wings,  and  holding  a 
«^lii(  1(1  with  both  hands.  The  fifth  panel  is  like  that 
l.i>t  (le^eribed :  and  the  sixth  ditfers  from  them  merely 
in  tlie  >e(>(u>(l  titrure's  holding  an  open  book  instead 
ot  a  ^liiebl.  The  seventh  panel  is  also  divided  per 
[):ile  ;  on  the  first  compartment  is  the  iigure  of  a 
>aiiit  with  winc^,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
l.Mi-e  belt,  which  encircles  his  waist  This  is  pro- 
b.iltly  tor  St.  Augu>tine,  va  the  hermits  of  the  Au- 
VM-tini.in  order  wore  a  leathern  belt.  The  corre- 
«l>.i(i(iiiu'  conipartinont  contains  St.  Peter  with  the 
kev.      i'iic  eighth   panel  is  divided  into  two  like 


those  alreaily  described.  On  the  first  part  is  a  bishop 
with  a  crosier,  probably  St.  Finian ;  and  on  the  other 
is  a  figure  with  long  robes  and  a  book,  in  the  cloth- 
ing of  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine.  In  four 
of  the  lower  panels  consecutively,  are  represented 
angels  holding  shields ;  and  in  the  other  four  are 
trees  or  shruhs.  The  base,  which  consists  also  of  8 
sides,  is  ornamented  with  leaves  and  flowers." — The 
monastic  architectural  remains  of  Clonard  were, 
until  a  recent  date,  of  noticeable  extent  and  con- 
siderable interest ;  and,  though  now  all  swept  away, 
may  be  worth  attention  in  the  description  given  of 
them  by  Archdall : — **  The  entrance  into  this  ahhey, 
on  the  west  side,  was  through  a  small  building,  with  ' 
a  lodge  over  it,  which  led  into  a  small  court.  To 
the  right  of  this  court  stands  the  kitchen  and  cellar, 
and  over  them  the  dormitory,  ranging  with  the  river, 
and  overlooking  the  garden,  which  sloped  from  them 
to  the  water's  edge.  Opposite  the  entrance  was 
another  small  apartment^  and  adjoining  it  the  refec- 
tory, which  was  carried  for  some  length  beyond  the 
square,  and  joined  the  choir,  a  large  and  eleg:iiit 
building,  most  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  the 
windows  are  finished  in  a  light  Gothic  style.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  fi\ed  in  the  wall,  is  a 
small  double  arch,  in  the  old  Saxon  manner,  and 
divided  by  a  pillar  through  which  iron  bars  were 
fixed :  this  is  supposed  to  have  l>ccn  the  founder's 
tomb.  There  are  many  remains  of  walls  adjoining 
the  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  but  in  so  ruinous  n 
state,  that  little  information  can  he  gleaned  from 
them.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  east  window,  in 
the  burial  ground,  stands  a  small  chapel,  in  which  is 
a  table  monument,  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of  a 
roan  and  a  woman,  in  a  praying  posture,  and  dressed 
in  the  ruflf  of  Queen  Elizal>eth's  time;  the  sides  are 
adorned  with  many  coats  of  arms ;  that  of  the  family 
of  Dillon  is  most  conspicuous." 

The  ancient  history  of  Clonard  presents  such  a 
mixture  of  fable,  romance,  and  disguised  truth,  that 
much  erudition,  time,  and  writing,  would  be  requisite 
to  effect  its  reduction  to  sober  narrative.  We  are 
compelled,  from  the  great  restrictedness  of  our  space, 
to  take  the  historv  simply  as  we  find  it,  and  to  offer 
an  outline  of  it  with  the  precaution  that  some  parts 
seem  altogether  fictitious,  some  much  discoloured 
and  distorte<l,  and  some  true  in  essence,  but  partially 
falsified  in  attribute.  St.  Finian,  then,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  a  man  of  high  descent,  a  saint,  and  an 
eminent  philosopher  and  divine  ;  he  received  a  grant 
of  Clonard  from  St.  Kieran,  the  son  of  the  artificer 
and  the  founder  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise 
in  King'i  co.,  who  had  obtained  from  Dermid,  the 
son  of  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a  grant  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  Innisaingin,  and  one  hundred  churches  in 
Meath  ;  and  St.  Finian  founded  at  Clonard  a  bishop- 
ric, an  abbey,  and  a  theological  school. — In  the  course 
of  the  12th  century,  the  bishopric  was  united  to  that 
of  Trim,  in  consequence  of  its  <liocesan  abandoning 
Clonard  as  his  seat,  and  constituting  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Newtown  his 
cathedral;  and  early  in  the  13th  century,  it  and 
other  little  bishoprics  with  which  it  had  become  con- 
solidated, such  as  those  of  Trim.  Ardhruccan,  Shine, 
Duiishaughlin,  Fore,  and  Clonmacnoise,  were  united 
to  the  see  of  Meath  ;  yet,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
celebrated  Usher  held  it  previous  to  his  translation 
to  Armagh,  and  even  up  to  1(K]I,  when  Dr.  Henry 
Jones  was  translated  to  it  from  Clogher,  Clonard 
nuintained  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  the  parent  sec,  and 
did  not  suffer  the  substitution  of  its  name  by  that  of 
.Meath.  A  pretended  successional  list  of  70  bi<»hops, 
from  St.  Finian  to  Dr.  Jones,  is  preserved ;  and  in 
this  list  appear  Fienmale  MacGirthed,  *a  chosen 
soldier  of  Christ,* — Rumold  3lacCathasach,  *  tfie  rich 
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repository  of  w*Hilom/ — and  Mactran,  '  tlie  fountain 
of  religion  and  virtue  anion^  the  Irish.' — The  allej^ed 
uhliey,  fouruied  by  St.  Finian,  was  of  frail  materiul!*, 
and  repeatedly  suifered  devastation  and  destruction. 
In  74(j  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  838  it  was  de- 
vastated, and  its  iinnates  inas^iacred,  by  the  Dane<< : 
in  888  it  wa*  a^ain  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  in  949 
it  was  exempted  from  ce«s  and  other  charges  by  King 
Congala^h;  in  1136,  the  people  of  Brefney,  now 
Cavan  and  Lei  trim,  ravaged  and  sacked  it,  stripped 
naked  O'Daly,  the  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  and  carried 
away  the  sword  of  St.  Finian ;  in  1141  it  became 
the  retreat,  and  witnessed  the  death,  of  Dorunald 
O'Doin  Ftiacha,  lord  of  Teaffia ;  in  1 143.  all  its  lib- 
rary,  and  a  great  part  of  itself,  were  consumed  by 
accidental  tire  ;  in  1 170,  it  and  the  town  were  spoiled 
and  burned  by  MacMureha,  Earl  Strongbow,  and  the 
English ;  in  1 175,  after  having  been  rebuilt,  they 
were  again  destroyed ;  and  immediately  after,  or  in 
the  same  year,  an  abbey  for  canons  regular  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  apparently  the  only  real  abbey  which 
ever  existed  at  the  place,  was  founded  by  Walter  De 
Lacy.  The  possessions  of  the  newest^iblishment  were 
ample :  most  of  them  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Edward  VI.  to  the  families  of  Cusack  and  Slane; 
and  the  monastic  buildings,  together  with  lands  in 
the  county,  were,  in  1010,  granted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lot t us,  fourth  son  of  ArchbishopXoftus,  to  be  held 

by  the  twentieth  part  of  akniuht's  fee The  school 

founded  by  St.  Finian^  traditionally  bears  the  fame 
of  having  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  seminaries 
of  the  Culdean  period,  and  almost  a  rival  to  the 
celebrated  Hcbridean  school  of  lona,  A  graphic 
living  writer,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 

{>rescnts,  in  a  lively  manner,  a  summary  of  its  popu- 
ar  history.  *'  On  a  swelling  bank  over  the  Boyne," 
»ays  he,  **  ig  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  abbey 
and  cathedral  of  CMonard, — Cluainiraird^  *  the  field 
of  the  western  height.*  Here  St.  Finnian,  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  successors  of  St  Patrick,  estab- 
lished, in  the  Gth  century,  his  college,  to  which  three 
thousand  students  ntsorted,  not  oidy  from  all  Ireland, 
but  also  from  Britain,  Armorica,  and  Germany.  The 
Venerable  Bede  describes  the  English,  both  of  the 
better  and  middle  ranks,  as  coming  here,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  study,  but  in  the  hope  of  leading  a 
quieter  and  more  contemplative  life,  (for  it  would 
appear  that  the  Irish,  in  all  their  feuds,  respected 
learning  and  the  clergy,)  and  under  the  direction  of 
holy  Pitniian  receiving  from  Irish  hospitality  instruc- 
tion, food,  lodging,  and  books,  without  charge, — 
cC-ad  miUeJailte.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Finnian, 
as  a  commentator  on  holy  scripture,  that  all  the  holy 
men  of  Ireland  came  to  hear  wisdom  from  his  ani- 
mated  discourses.  Hither  came  the  twelve  saints 
whom  St.  Patrick  constituted  apostles  of  Ireland. 
The  venerable  Kieran  of  Saiger,  who,  with  his  hair 
whitened  with  the  snows  of  a  hundred  winters,  did 
not  disdain  to  hear  Finnian  expound  to  him  the 
sacred  book ;  here  al.-o  came  Kieran  of  Clonmac- 
noi^e,  the  carpenter's  son,  who  wore  himself  out  in 
deeds  of  penance  and  sanctity,  and  died  in  his  33d 
year.  The  two  Columbs,  Columbkille  and  Columb 
of  Tirdaglass;  the  two  Brendans,  Brendan  of  Birr 
and  Brendan  of  Kerry ;  Ruadan  of  Lorra,  Molua  of 
Clonfert,  and  others,  as  reported  by  Usher  and  Col- 
gan,  resorted  hither.  It  would  appear  that  these 
holy  men,  while  residing  at  Clonard,  did  not  allow 
their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  bodily  exercises, 
but  that  they  cultivated  the  rich  and  fertile  soil 
around  their  abode,  and  thus  by  invigorating  their 
bodies  enlivened  their  minds,  and  rendered  them 
more  capable  of  enduring  the  mental  toil  attendant 
on  the  ai'cumulation  of  great  learning.  There  yet 
remains  a  legend  which  says  that  St.  Columba,  the 


son  of  Crimthan,  one  night  when  bis  lamp  ^1ed. 
being  exceedingly  anxious  to  roaster  Horne  important 
passage  he  ha<l  taken  in  hand,  was  seen  with  the 
lingers  of  his  right  hand  tipped  with  light  running 
along  tl)e  leaves  of  his  book,  and  so,  from  the  efful- 
gence which  they  cast  on  the  pages,  be  was  enahleU 
to  studv  on  while  all  around  him  was  dark."  The 
purely  legendary  and  manifestly  fictitious  character 
of  this  last  incident,  as  well  as  the  complexion  of 
nearly  the  entire  ecclesiastical  story  of  Clonard, 
strongly  suggests  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
Irish  tradition.  Yet  Clonard  must  have  possessed 
no  small  eminence  of  some  kind, — tbe  eminence 
apparently  of  cultivating,  to  a  high  degree,  the  theo- 
logy and  the  literature  of  the  Culdees, — in  order  to 
its  acquiring  so  prominent  and  flattering  a  place  in 

even  traditionary  story A  nunnery,  dedicated  to 

the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  at  Clonard  by  0*Me- 
laghlin,  King  of  Meath;  it  was  reformed  or  con- 
formed  to  the  rule  of  Augustine  by  Pope  Celestine 
III. ;  but  it  afterwards  sank  into  poverty,  and  be- 
came a  cell  to  the  nunnery  of  St  Bridget  of  Odn 

or  Odder At  Clonard,  in  1799,  Thomas  Tyrrel  of 

Cilrainey,  at  the  head  of  24  veomen  and  3  boys, 
repelled  repeated  attacks  of  3,000  Wicklow  rebels, 
under  the  command  of  Garrett  Byrne ;  and  so  com- 
pletely discomfited  and  scattered  them,  that  only  16 
returned  in  an  organized   form,  or  followed  their 

leader  to  their  homes Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831, 

06  ;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLON  ABNEY,  a  pansh  in  the  barony  of  Delvin, 
1  mile  north  by  west  of  Costletown-Delvin,  eo. 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  2^  miles ;  breadth, 
U ;  area,  2,308  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  848;  in  1841. 
897.  Houses  152.  The  land  consists  nearly  all  of 
bog  and  upland;  and,  where  arable,  is  genertllv 
light.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  north  by  Lough 
Dele,  and  lies  midway  between  the  roads  from  Ath- 

boy  and  Trim  to  Granard This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Castletown-Deltui 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, i:92  68.  1  f  d.  In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  amounted 
to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  790;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  23  boys  and  18  girls. 

CLON  AS  LEE,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  containing  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north-west  border 
of  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  and  of  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  9,422| 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,066.  The  surface  comprises 
a  considerable  tract  of  bog  and  mountain;  and  about 
one-half  of  the  land  is  of  first-rate  quality,  while 
the  other  half  is  of  second  and  third  rate  qualities. 
The  country  north  of  the  village  is  flat,  bleak,  boggv, 
and  uninteresting ;  but  that  on  the  south  is  highly 
and  agreeably  varied  by  the  slopes  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains.  Near  the  village  are  the  mansion  of 
Britta»,  and  the  ruins  of  Castlc-CufiT,  the  former  the 
seat  of  General  Dunne.  The  interior  is  traversed 
westward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Birr.  The 
village  stands  on  this  road,  on  the  rivulet  Bamdois, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  7  miles  from 
Mountmellick,  13.V  from  Birr,  and  48)  from  Dublin. 
It  occupies  a  central  po!>ition  in  reference  to  Mount- 
mellick, Birr,  Tullamore,  and  Mountrath;  and,  ia 
consequence,  has  been  recommended  as  a  convenient 
military  station.  It  has  a  good  inn.  A  fiur  ia  held 
on  May  3.  At  the  clo<ie  of  1841,  a  dispensary  to 
be  established  here  had  been  presented  for,  but  was 
not  then  in  operation.  The  village  is  within  the 
quoad  civilia  parish  of  Rilmanman.  Area,  2^  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  514;  in  1841,  561.  Houses  96.— 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  sepanfti 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.     It  comprises  ths 

f\uoad  civilia  parish  of  Kilmanman,  and  two  towa- 
ands  of  the  parish  of  Ileary.     Tithe  oompositin 
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assigned  to  the  curate,  £40  3s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £29  ]4>. 
Gross  inromc.  £122  Is.  Id  ;  nett,  £104  6*.  7d. 
Patron,  the  iiicuinhent  of  Oregaii,  as  vicar  of  KiU 
inaiiiimn.  The  church  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
was  built,  in  1814,  by  means  of  a  j^ft  of  £738  9s. 
2^1..  and  a  loan  of  £276  18s.  5Ad.  from  the  late 
IJoard  of  Fir^t  Fruit«.  Sittings "  200 ;  attendance 
l'J(>.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hu»  two  officiates, 
and  :m  attendance  of  1,400.  In  1834,  the  Protes< 
tnnts  amounted  to  213,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,K'^c) ;  and  (>  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  sala- 
ried with  £20  from  the  Hoard  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
hikI  two  with  re>poctively  £12  and  £10  frem  the 
National  Board — had  on  their  books  )88  boys  and 
90  girls. 

CLO  NAT  TIN,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of  Gorey, 
half-a-mile  ea«t  of  the  town  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford, 
Lmnster.  The  niaM>ion  is  the  seat  of  D.  Rim,  Esq., 
aiid  occupies  the  ^ite  of  one  which  was  burned  in 
Hy*^  by  the  in>urgcnts.  A  very  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice  exi>ts  in  ruin  here,  measuring  not  more 
timn  30  feet  by  19,  and  rudely  constructed  of  large 
b]«i('k<  of  red  grit-stone.  A  highly  ornamented  Saxon 
doorway  seems  evidently  of  much  later  date  of  erec- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  it  is  constructed  of 
a  blui'i.oh  grit-^tone  ;  the  capitals  of  its  pillars  have 
scul[)tu rings  of  human  heads  and  beasts,  both  natu- 
ral  and  mon>trous ;  and  the  broad  members  of  its 
arch  are  decorated  with  reticulated  work,  and  with 
other  carvings  and  devices  common  in  the  early  cir- 
cular style  of  architecture.  The  rudest  parts  of  the 
building  appear  to  rank  with  the  earliest  stone  eccle- 
siastical structures  in  Ireland;  but  though  highly 
wurthy  of  antiquarian  care,  have  shamefully  suffered 
from  neglect  and  dilapidation. 

CLO  NB  All,  one  of  three  denominations  of  a  con- 
tinuous bog,  in  the  baronies  of  Dunmore  and  Clare, 
CO.  Galway,  Corniaught.  The  other  denominations 
ar«»  Castlegrove  and  Chire-Tuam.  The  whole  bog 
i<i  bounded  on  the  east  and  souUieast  by  the  Clare 
rivulet,  and  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the  mansion 
of  CHstlc-lIacket,  and  within  14  mileofTuam.  Area, 
7,37^  English  acres;  height  aI>ove  the  level  of  high 
watt'^r  in  (Jalway  bay,  HI  J  feet;  average  depth,  20 
U'vt  ;  e>tijnated  co>»t  of  reclamation,  £11.387  10s. 
It  i>^  a  [irotty  firm  brown  bog;  lies  on  blue  clay, 
marl,  and  limestone  gravel;  and  is  greatly  inter- 
MMlfd  by  ri(lgc<i  of  projecting  land.  In  1814,  anly 
a  small  part  cf  it  had  been  improved,  and  a  remark- 
ably line  small  plantation  flourished  on  part  of  its 
northern  lK)r<lcr,  at  the  rear  of  Castlegrove. 

ClyONBF^G,  a  pari-'h  in  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  of  co.  Tipperary,  4^ 
mill's  bouth  by  west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
.MiiM-ter.  Length,  west  by  northward,  6^  miles; 
brt'aiith,  from  1  to  4 ;  area,  15,112  acres,  1  rood,  27 
pcTi'lu'*,— of  which  21  acres,  35  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1H31,  :\,iUV2;  in  1H41.  4,377.  Houses  631. 
The  vurfaiv  con^^i-^ts  of  a  chief  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  tiiC  glen  of  Aherlow,  and  part  of  the 
north  >i(!c  of  the  Galtoe  mountains ;  and  both  pos- 
fe^^t  ■<  groat  pi(ture'(|ucness  in  it>elf,  and  commands, 
at  >onu'  |M)iiit-,  .Htirrirrg  views  of  the  power  and 
boaut y  of  till*  niagniticont  vale.  See  Aherlow  and 
(Jai.tkk.s.  Vi't  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  a 
>niall  portion,  i^  of  inferior  quality.  The  principal 
snnunii-  arc  (ialtecMore  on  the  ^outhern  boundary, 
— alvitiidc,  U.Ol  j  fi'<'t ;  Knocknanuss  and  another 
mountain  on  the  suutiicrn  )>order, — altitude>i,  2,100 
and  2,Un>  ffet;  Slitvenamuck  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary.— aliituilc,  l,2i.'>  feet;  and  Moanour  on  the 
norilitrn  b()r(icr,— iiliituiie,  l.lO-'J  feet.  Two  indi- 
gt  iu)iis  lirad.-treain^  of  the  Aherlow  de-icend  from 
tl.'vati(Mi>  of  respectively  1,330  and  l,2(»<Weet;  the 
Al.vrlow  it^cU  leaves  the  eastern  boundary  on  an 


elevation  of  223  feet;  and  three  indigenous  streami, 
which  depart  into  co.  Limerick  on  the  west,  leave 
Clonbeg  on  elevations  of  respectively  451,  479,  and 
307  feet.  On  the  south-west  border  stands  the  ruin 
of  Moor  Abbey.     The  mansions  are  Bally  wire,  Bal- 

linacourty,  Castlercagh,  and  Woodville This  parish 

is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition, 
£369  4s.  7id. ;  glebe,  £40.  The  rectories  of  Clon- 
beg and  KiLLAT.DRiFF  [see  that  article],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Clonbeg.  Length,  7J  miles;  breadth, 
1^.  Pop.,  in  ia31,  5,563.  Gross  income,  £679  4s. 
7id.;  nett,  £608  is.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sittings  100; 
attendance,  from  50  to  •GO.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  Clonbeg  and  Killaldriff  have  an  attend- 
ance, the  former  of  1,900,  the  latter  of  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  148, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,706 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  159,  and  the  Aoman  Catholics  to 
5,695 ;  8  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  was  aided  besides  with  £20  a-year  from 
the  rector.  Captain  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Hill — had  on 
their  books  78  boys  and  41  girls;  and  these  and 
two  other  schools  in  the  union  had  170  boys  and 
94  girls. 

CLONBERN,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of 
the  half-barony  of  Ballymoc,  4^  miles  soath-east  of 
Dunmore,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  consists  of  a 
main  body,  and  a  detached  district,  the  latter  situ- 
ated I  of  a  mile  to  the  north-north-east.  Length  of 
the  main  body,  south-eastward,  4}  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2J  miles ;  area,  6,758  acres,  42  perches. 
Length  of  the  detached  district  southward,  3^  miles  ; 
extreme  breadth,  1 }  mile  ;  area,  3,703  acres,  2  roo<is, 
8  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,374;  in 
1841,  2,333.  Houses  411.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  is  bog ;  but  the  rest  of  the  land  is  gener- 
ally arable ;  and,  though  light,  is  for  tlie  most  part 
of  good  quality.  An  indigenous  stream  in  the  main 
body  descends  from  an  elevation  of  '2^  to  one  of 
209  feet ;  and  the  two  chief  rills  of  the  detached  dis- 
trict have  a  medium  elevation  of  respectively  258  and 
228  feet.  The  highest  is  in  the  west  boundary  of 
the  main  body,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
339  feet.  A  lacustrine  water  area  of  130  acres,  3 
roods,  39  perches,  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
Lough  Mackceran,  and  about  the  half  of  Lough  Doo. 
The  main  body  contains  two  ruined  castles  and  the 
mansion  of  Cioiibern ;  and  the  detached  district 
contains  also  two  ruined  castles  and  the  mansion  of 
Park- Lodge.  The  chief  village  is  Brackli.vtown  : 
which  see.  The  road  from  Ballinamore  to  Dun- 
more bisects  the  interior This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  part  of  the  beneiice  of  Kilkerrin  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuain.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £40;  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  jointly 
with  those  of  Boyannah,  are  -compounded  for  £240, 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of 
Tuam  cathedrad.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Mahanagh  has  an  attendance  of  from  700  to  800; 
that  at  Lerkin  has  an  attendance  of  about  500;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  both 
are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilkerrin.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,513  ;  and  2  hedge-schools  at  Mahanagh  and 
Lerkin  hail  on  their  l>ooks  121  boys  and  41  girls. 

CLON BROCK,  the  demesne  of  Lord  Clonbrock, 
in  the  barony  of  Kilconiiel,  2  miles  west  of  Ahas- 
cragh,  CO.  Galway,  Connaught.  its  large  extent  of 
well-preserved  wood,  its  tine  lawns,  its  irrigated 
meadows,  form  a  rich  relief  to  a  district  character- 
ized by  flatness,  bleakness,  and  bog.  The  mansion, 
though  a  plain  structure,  is  s|>acious  and  of  pleasing 
appearance.     In  1790,  Robert  Dillon,  of  the  saiue 
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GTicostry  as  the  Vi<count«  Dillon,  and  the  Earls  of  | 
Ro-tcommon,  was  created  Baron  Clonbrock  in  the 
peerajre  of  Irelanil. 

CLONBRONEY.  or  Clonbrone.  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Anlaph,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Oran- 
ard,  5\  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Granard,  co.  Long- 
ford, Leinster.  The  Granard  section  contains  the 
village  of  Ballinalee  :  which  sec.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  7  miles ;  breadth,  from  5  furlongs  to 
3^  miles.  Area  of  the  Ardagh  section,  482  acres, 
3  roods,  33  perches;  of  the  Granard  section,  12,224 
acres,  3  roods,  28  perches, — of  which  124  acres,  2 
roods,  16  perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
la-Jl,  5,471 ;  in  1841,  5,1 14.  Houses  890.  Pop.  of 
the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  175;  in  1841,  44.  Houses 
9.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Granard  section, 
in  1831,  5.041  ;  in  1841,  4,771.  Houses  831.  The 
land,  regarded  in  the  average,  is  of  middle-rate  quality, 
and  worth  about  24s^  per  iicre.  The  declination  is  to 
the  south,  along  the  ea*<t  side  of  the  Camlin  river. 
Roads  radiate  from  Ballinalee  toward  respectively 
Granard,  liOngford,  Edgeworthstown.  and  Carrick- 
on- Shannon.  Loughs  Gurteen  and  Currygrane  lie 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  comprise  most 
of  its  water-area.  Near  the  base  of  Caimc  Hill  is 
Kilshruly,  the  seat  of  Mnjor  T.  Edgeworth;  and 
on  the  road  from  Edgeworthstown  to  Ballinalee,  is 
Lissard,  the  seat  of  John  O'Ferral,  Esq.  The 
demesne  of  Firmount,  the  residence  of  the  late  Abbe 
Edgeworth,  who  was  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
attended  him  to  the  scaffold,  is  now  included  in 
that  of  Lissard,  and  still  contains  part  of  the 
Abbe's  hou<c  and  chap<>l.  Other  demesnes  are 
Garvagh,  Whitehill,  Currygrane,  Lark  field,  and 
Glen-Lodge.  A  nunnery  is  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  at  Clonbroney  by  St.  Patrick, — to  have 
been  the  retreat  of  the  two  Emerijts, — sisters  of 
St.  Guascat,  abbot  of  Lerha,— .and  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  778. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  sepanite  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Vi- 
carial  tithe  compoMtion,  £1(>6  3s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £57. 
Gross  income,  £223  3s.  Id. ;  nctt,  £176  4^.  2d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  One  part  of  the  rectorial  tithes  is  compounded 
for  £124  12s.  3}d.,  and  belongs  to  the  diocesan  and 
is  demised  ;  and  another  part  is  compounded  for  £1 15 
7s.  8:^d.,  and  is  impropriate  in  Michael  Nelligan,  Esq. 
The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,015  7s.  8id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  enlarged,  in  1832,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £200 
from  that  Board,  and  donations  of  aggregately  £130 
from  Lady  Rosse,  Col.  Palliser,  and  the  vicar.  Sit- 
tings 300;  attendance  250.  A  schoolhouse  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parish  is  also  used  every  Thursday 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  Two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  have  each  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  18.34.  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  824  Churchmen,  79  Presbyterians,  and  4,050  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  bad  on 
its  books  71  boys  and  69  girls;  2  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  schools  had  280  boys  and  420  girls  ;  and  6 
daily  schools — 2  of  which  were  salaried  by  the 
Ardagh  Association,  and  1  by  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  books  286  boys  and  163  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Castlebrock  ;  and  had  a  school 
at  Clord)roney,  and  a  male  school  and  a  female 
school  at  Ballinalee. 

CLONBULLOGE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolestown, 
King's  CO.,  Leinster.  The  parish  is  also  called  Clon- 
sast,  and  the  village  Purefoy's  Place.  Length, 
southward,  5}  miles;  breadth,  from  3}  to  5  miles; 
area,  23,557  acres,  2  roods,   19  perche.''.     Pop.,  in 


ia31,  3,914 ;  in  1841,  3.808.  Houses  C35.  It«  oof. 
line  is  very  irregular,  occasionally  contnirted,  and 
generally  much  indented  and  encroncli<Nl  upon  by 
bog.  The  surface  is  flat,  tame,  and,  to  a  coiiRider- 
able  extent,  morassy.  The  cultivated  land  averaffM 
in  value  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  plantation  anre.  The 
highest  ground  is  in  the  west,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
only  62  feet  above  the  Feagile  river  at  the  Wllage,  or 
of  275  feet  above  sea-level.  The  deroesne4  are 
Clonbrin,  Hollywood,  Kilcloncorky,  Chevy.Chaoe, 
Cushina,  Clonsast,  Ballydermot,  and  Cloncaiit.  The 
Feagile  river  effects  the  drainage  8outh\Tani;  two 
lines  of  the  Grand  Canal  approach  sonsewbat  near 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries;  and  the 
road  from  Ratbangan  to  Philipstown  passes  west- 
north-westward  through  the  interior.  The  village 
of  Clonbulloge  stands  on  that  road,  5j-  miles  south 
by  west  of  Edenderry.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
the  county  in  which  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out; 
and  it  suffered  from  the  insurgents  the  demolition  by 
fire  of  two  or  three  good  dwelling-houses.  The  re- 
edification  of  the  village  was  commenced  on  a  mean 
plan ;  and  the  new  houses  erected  were  firoall  and 
poor.  A  fair  is  held  on  July  10.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage  27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  313.  Houses  62— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £628  12s.  S^d.  The  rectory  of  Glon- 
sast  and  the  vicarage  of  Ballinaull  [see  that  arti- 
cle], constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonbulloge.  Length, 
9^  miles ;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,861.  Grots 
income,  £694  3s.  O^d. ;  nett,  £603  8s.  4}d.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Duke  of  Tjeinster  and  toe  diocesan. 
The  church,  as  appears  by  a  monumental  slab,  was 
built  upwards  of  135  years  ago.  Sittings  275 ;  attend- 
ance 100.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  1,800,  and  are  served  by  5  officiates, 
3  of  whom  officiate  also  at  the  chapels  of  Edenderry, 
Crohane,  and  Rhode.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  consisted  of  369  Churchmen,  11  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  3,622  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
those  of  the  union  consisted  of  442  Churchmen,  1 1 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,584  Ronuin  CathoUes. 
In  the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in  the  pariah~ooe 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £4  from  the  rector  and 
£8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Viee 
— had  on  their  books  182  boys  and  146  girls;  and 
there  was  I  daily  school  in  Ballinakill.  In  ISIOl 
two  National  schools  at  Clonbulloge  were  attemled 
by  respectively  68  boys  and  1 15  girls,  and  were  each 
salaried  with  £12. 

CLONBULLOGE,  a  parish  on  the  east  side  of 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,4J  miles  south-east  of  Tip - 
perary,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  soutt- 
eastward,  3|  miles;  breadth,  from  |  a  mile  toS^ 
miles ;  area,  3,954  acres,  3  roods,  8  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831.  1,457;  in  1841,  1.546.  Houses  22&  The 
land,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  the  terminatiiv 
part  of  a  vale  which  comes  down  from  the  noru 
upon  the  foot  of  the  glen  of  Aherlow,  and  of  a  band 
oc  country  which  passes  across  that  beauteous  glen, 
and  ascends  the  north  side  of  the  Galtees,  is  aggre- 
gately of  inferior  quality.  Two  summits  ofths 
Galtees,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  projecting 
district,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively 
1,577  and  1,437  feet.  Lismacue,  the  old  fiimily  seal 
of  William  Baker,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  south*« 
border,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  Banshaw ;  and 

tributes  to  the  landscape  considerable  sylvan  c. 

ment  The  other  seats  are  Banshaw,  Grallagh,  and 
Clonbulloge.     The  road  from  Tipperary  to  Cdiir 

descends  southward  across  the  interior This  paridh 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  benefice  of  TimsBJMC 
[which  see  J,  in  the  dio.  of  CasheL  Tithe  com* 
position,  £136  12s.  3H:  glebe,  £38.  In  1834.  the 
parii^bioners,  with  just  one  exception,  were  alt  B»> 
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mail  Cntholics  ;  and  2  pnv  daily  ichooU  had  on  their 
books  b2  l)oys  and  1*2  girls*. 

CLONBUNNAGH,  a  bo^,  at  the  south-west 
point  of  the  barony  of  Clonlonan  and  of  co.  Weit- 
nieath,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sliunnon,  2^  miles  below  Athtone.  Area,  722  Eng- 
li^h  acres.  Its  surface  in  tolerably  even,  and  lies 
from  -28  to  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shannon, 
but  falls  abruptly  off  toward  both  that  river  and  a 
streamlet  on  the  south.  Its  depth  it  from  20  to  34 
feet.  Estimated  expense  of  reclamation,  £3  ds.  4d. 
per  acre. 

(M.<)NC.\.     See  Clokcha. 

CLONCAGH,  or  CLorNCAOH,  a  parish  on  the 
west  >i(le  of  tbc  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  3J  miles 
south  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
4/>4:}  arres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,397;  in  IWl,  1,889. 
llou>ies  '214.  The  land  is  chiefly  arable  ground  and 
pH>ture  ;  but  runs  up  on  the  south  among  the  skirts 
of  the  great  mountain-district  which  occupies  the 

bunlers  of  Limerick  and  Kerry This  parish  is  a 

viearaj;e,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clomeltt 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £85,  and  the  rectorial  for 
^'170;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Christopher 
Delinei^e,  Ks({.  A  glebe  of  23  plantation  acres  is 
in  (ii-pute  between  the  vicar  and  the  impropriator. 
The  Itoman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  41 R);  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Knocka- 
derry.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  11, 
and  tiie  Roman  Catholics  to  1,444;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  10  girls.  The 
old  p.tri^h-church  appears  to  have  originally  been  a 
monastic  editice  ;  and,  with  characteristic  gullibility, 
i>i  asserted  by  various  writers  to  have  been  built  as 
a  relii,Mous  house  by  a  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  who 
dii-d  in  r>-24. 

(LONCALL.     See  Forgnet. 

CLONCAST,  an  alias  name  of  Clonbulloge, 
Kiric's  CO.     See  Clonbulloce. 

CLONCAT.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Girley, 
barony  of  I'pper  Kells,  co.  Meath.  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  IRSI,  7*2H;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

rL()N('H.\,  or  Clonca,  a  parish  at  the  northern 
♦•xtreinity  of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  of  co.  Lon- 
doinierry,  of  l'l>ter,  and  of  Ireland.  It  includes 
Malin  H(>ad,  and  extends  south-eastward  thence, 
partly  Itetween  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Strabre- 
K.ich,  and  partly  between  sections  of  the  parish  of 
(\il(!arr.  till  it  falls  upon  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
barony.  Length,  13  miles;  breadth,  from  J  to  4  ; 
area,  i{).r>43  acres,  18  perches, — of  which  21  acres,  1 
rood,  '21  p^Tcbes  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,082;  in 
1>*4 1 ,  r..77H.  HotiJ^es  1,110.  The  villages  are  Ballt* 
(;t)KMAS  and  Mali.n*  :  which  see.  The  mansions  are 
Malin  Hall,  R.  Harvey,  E«q.,  and  Goorey,  J.  Har* 
V('\,  K>q.  Strabregagh  bay  is  the  only  harbour. 
See  STK.inRKUAi;H.  The  coast  on  each  side  of  the 
rntrance  of  thi>  bay  is  very  rocky;  and  from  Stra- 
brc;:a;;h  to  Co<jlort,  and  again  from  Malin  Well  to 
tilenpul.  it  exhibits  a  series  of  picturesque  precipices. 
1^.NM.»TKAiirL  [^ve  that  article]  lies  about 2  leagues 
ea-t  ot  Malin  Head,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  The  tides 
near  Malin  Head,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Ennistrahul, 
are  rapid.  Two  mountains,  called  Knockbrack  and 
Knockaniei'.a,  are  the  only  very  high  ground  in  the 
I  ari'li,  and  are  covered  with  black  heath  and  an  in- 
<-on^i<itrable  quantity  of  ctmrse  grass.  Bogs  are 
nnnierou^  :  the  largest  is  that  of  Templemoyle.  { 
AhoMt  one. half  of  the  whole  area  is  bog  and  upland; 
tl.i-  other  half  cunoi<>ts  for  the  most  part  of  poor  land;  ■ 
JIM.!  -rarrrly  a  >pot  is  decorated  with  either  planta- 
iioii  or  coppice.  Linie«>tone  forming  part  of  a  vein 
\\\.ir\\  eviends  from  CuldafT  to  Cashelf  abounds  at 


Glacknadrummon,  Larachril,  Dunross,  Cloncha,  and 
Templemoyle;  argillaceous  »chist  is  quarried  at 
Dunmore,  and  sometimes  raised  in  flogs  12  feet 
square,  but  is  disadvantageously  situated  for  facility 
of  exportation ;  a  reddish-coloured  graiute,  suscep- 
tible of  a  fine  surface,  might  be  raised  in  very  large 
blocks  at  Dunmore;  tinily  ramified  white  coral  forms 
most  of  the  gravel  in  a  cove  of  the  glebe  called  the 
Port;  and  pebbles  of  great  beauty,  and  curiously 
variegated,  are  found  at  Malin  Head,  and  manufac- 
tured into  trinkets.  A  Druidical  circle  occurs  at 
Larachril;  some  monastic  ruins  at  Coolort;  rem- 
nants, of  an  antique  sculptured  large  stone-cross, 
near  the  church ;  and  vestiges  of  old  churches  and 
cemeteries  at  Lagg  and  Templemoyle.  **  Dunmore, 
in  the  glebe,"  says  Mason's  statist  of  the  parish,  **  if 
a  great  peninsular  rock,  the  isthmus  of  which  is  a 
deep  ravine.  The  upper  part  presents  some  plat- 
forms, in  which  nature  seems  to  have  l»een  assisted  by 
art;  there  is  a  small  peat-bog  on  its  summit.  In 
ancient  warfare,  this  place  might  have  been  tenable 
for  a  short  time."  **  Near  Malin  Head  is  a  ^mHll 
hollow  in  a  rock,  which  is  filled  with  sea-water  at 
every  tide:  it  is  reputed  to  poshcss  a  miraculous 
power  of  curing  diseases,  and  is  consequently  a  i>eri- 
ous  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood;  for  it  invites 
strollers  and  mendicants  of  the  worst  description 
from  the  three  adjoining  counties,  who  infest  the 
neighbourhood  by  their  numbers,  and  corrupt  it  by 
their  example."  The  chief  orgies  at  this  well,  as  at 
many  others  in  Ireland,  are  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  assort  so  well  with  the  corrup- 
tion and  ignorance  of  the  mob,  who  »ec  them  sanc- 
tioned by  superstition,  that  they  have  re»irtted  the 
united  efforts  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  for 
their  suppression.  The  chief  roads  are  tbo'^e  from 
Malin  towanl  respectively  Malin  Head,  Carndonagh, 

and  Greencastlc This  pari>h  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  com- 
position, £556;  glelie,  Jt*l4H.  Gross' income,  £704; 
nett,  £603  10s.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  benefice  of 
Culdaflf.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  X75.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Malin,  and  was 
built,  in  18*29,  by  means  of  £250  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, £t^S4  2s.  I'Od.  raised  by  parochial  assessment, 
and  £200  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sitting  300 ;  attendance,  from  70  to  9().  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Goorey  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  from  100  to  2H0.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  Bocan  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 
700  at  one  service  and  1,400  at  another.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  at  Aughacoy  and  Lagg,  have 
jointly  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  2,000.  In 
1834.  the  parishioners  consi<>ted  of  423  Churchmen, 
810  Presbyterians,  and  5,569  Roman  Catholics ;  3 
Siuiday  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  al»out 
433  children,  but  one  of  them  was  Roman  <*athoIic 
and  had  300  of  the  whole;  and  1 1  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  supported  chiefly  by  subscription,  one 
was  aided  with  about  £11  a-year  from  the  London 
Hil>ernian  and  the  London  ladies'  Hibernian  Soci- 
eties, one  was  salaried  with  £10  lOs.  from  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Donegal,  and  3  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  BoanU-had  on  their  books  513  boys  and 
288  giris. 

CLONCHtTRCH.     See  CLoMEnoRKB. 

CLONCLARE,  or  Cloonclare,  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Rossdogher,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  The  Ross- 
clogher  section  contains  the  village  of  Kiltt- 
CLOOBER ;  and  the  Dromahaire  section  contains  the 
larger  part  of  the  town  of  Maxor-Hamiltok:  »ee 
these  artic]e<*.  Length,  westward.  8  miles;  breadth, 
from  I  to  5J.     Aiea  of  the  Ru»acloghcr  sccttoiiv 
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T0,3I3  acres,  4  perches, — of  which  12  acres,  I  rood, 
^4  perches  are  in  Upper  Lough  Mncnean,  and  48 
acre-*.  I  rood,  34' perches  are  in  smHll  lakes.  Art»a 
of  the  Dromahaire  section,  22,677  acres,  26  perches, 
— of  which  624  acres,  1  rood.  24  perches  are  in 
Upper  Lough  Macnean,  and  8J>  acres,  2  roods,  28 
p(*rche««  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
ill  1831,  9,128;  in  1841,  10,524.  Houses  l,6/x>. 
Pop.  of  the  Ro««scloghcr  section,  in  1831,  2,416;  in 
1841,  2,944.  Houses  509.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Dromahaire  section,  in  1841,  6,568. 
Houses  ],0Of.  Lough  Macnean  extends  along  the 
boundary  with  co.  Fermanagh  ;  and  a  central  line  of 
mountain  wntershed  in  the  interior  separates  the 
sources  of  this  lake's  feeders  on  the  east  from  the 
h(?ad-streams  of  the  Bonnet  river  on  the  west,  and 
divides  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne  from  that  of 
Lough  Gill  and  the  bay  of  Sligo.  The  parochial 
surface  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  most  scenic 
district  in  the  county,  and  contains  a  rich  series  of 
glen  and  mountain  landscapes.  Dark  moorland  hills, 
craggy  and  precipitous  escarpments,  bold  and  broken 
slopes,  winding  glens,  narrow  ravines,  fertile  vales, 
green  declivities,  and  luxuriant  demesnes,  are  pre- 
sent^Ml  in  such  richness  and  variety  of  composition  as 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  at  once  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  romance.  Many  of  the  heights  are  expres- 
sively outlined,  and  attain  an  altitude  of  upwards  of 
1,000  feet;  but  the  two  principal  are  situated 
respectively  on  the  southern  boundary  and  on 
the  north-west  border,  muI  have  altitude^:,  the 
former  of  1,447  feet,  and  the  latter  of  1,511. 
Yet  in  spite  of  a  great  abundance  of  manurial  lime- 
stone, a  vast  aggregate  acreage  of  land  remains  un- 
hnproved,  marshy,  and  moorish.  Glenfarn  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Cliarles  Tottenham,  Esq.,  occupies  a  roman- 
tic sit<;  in  the  beautiful  mountain-vale  of  Glenfarn, 
which  runs  down  to  the  head  of  Lough  Macnean. 
Among  other  seats  is  Hollymount,  the  property  of 
S.  Armstrong,  Esq.  The  interior  is  bisected  west- 
ward by  the  road  from  Enniskillen  to- Sligo. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Manor-Ha MILTON  [which  »ce],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
morc.  A  portion  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compound- 
ed for  £14,  is  impropriate  in  Owen  Wynne,  Esrj.,  as 
abbot  of  Clonclare ;  and  the  rest  of  the  tithes — in- 
eluding  both  the  vicarial  and  a  part  of  the  rectorial, 
which  are  reported  to  belong  to  the  bishop,  but  are 
allowed  to  be  levied  by  the  incumbent  for  payment 
of  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of  them — are  compounded  for 
£320.  The  church  is  situated  in  Manor- Hamilton  ; 
but  when  built,  or  at  what  cost,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  700  ;  attendance  300.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  of  Manor-Hamilton  and  Glenfarn  have  an 
MtttMidance,  the  former  of  1,000,  and  the  latter  of 
l,r»50;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  2,024,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  7,470;  and  7  (inily  schools — one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  one 
with  £27  from  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Masterson, 
one  with  £12  from  the  Baptist  Society,  two  with 
respectively  £20  and  £5  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society — had  on  their  books  189  boys  and  254 
girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  at 
Towneyunsenagh,  and  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Kiltyclogher. 

CLONCORRICK,  or  Cloonkcorrick,  a  mo- 
dernized old  castle,  within  half-a-mile  of  the  tou'n 
of  Carrigallen,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Carri- 
giillen.  CO.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  was  built  by 
the  O'Rorkes;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizsibeth*. 
John  O'Rorke,  the  son  of  Thady,  and  the  last  of 
that  family  who  lived  in  any  degree  of  splendour, 


resided  in  it,  when  he  became  an  object  of  enry 
to  some  of  the  queen's  favourites,  and,  at  a  court 
of  claims  held  in-  Carrigallen,  was,  on  tbe  evi- 
dence of  Abbot  Macaward,  deprived  of  bis  e«tateft 
and  bastardized.  The  edifice  has  been  so  rooderii- 
ized  as  to  lose  its  castellated  appearance ;  and  is  now 
the  seat  of  Pierce  Simpson,  E<q. 

CLONCOSCORAN,  a  demesne.  abNOOt  3  miles 
north-west  of  Dungarvan,  barony  of  Decies-without- 
Drum,  CO.  Waterford,  Munstep.  The  mansion  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  rising  grounds  wbidi 
unite  with  the  Cummeraghs;  and  tbe  grounds  imme' 
diately  behind  it  are  picturesquely  broken  and  diver- 
sificd  by  glens  and  ravines.  The  proprietor  is  Sir 
Humble,  Bart. 

CLONCRAFF.     See  Clooxaff. 

CLONCRANE,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Cooles- 
town,  1  mile  north  of  Clonbulloge,  King's  co.  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  2^  miles;  breadth,  1};  area,  3,523 
English  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  a 
steep  ridge  of  limestone  gravel ;  on  tbe  east,  by  the 
Feagile  rivulet;  on  the  west,  by  tbe  Pbilipiitown 
rivulet;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  small  bill  of  CIod- 
crane,  round  which  the  two  rivulets  wend  to  an  im- 
mediate confluence.  Excepting  about  20  acres  of 
compact  or  black  bog,  which  was  lony^  ago  used  as 
turbary,  the  whole  area  consists  of  fibrous  or  red 
bog.  The  highest  and  lowest  points  occur  nwperw 
tively  near  the  Island  of  Derrv-Clogban,  and  neat 
the  Philipstown  rivulet  west  oi  Cloncrane,  and  lie 
240  and  211  feet  above  the  level  of  higb  water  ia 
Dublin  bay,  and  24  and  53  feet  below  tbe  summit* 
level  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Eiitimated  cost  of  le- 
clamatioii,  £5,437  13s. 

CLONCREW.     See  CLounchew. 

CLONCURRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ikeatby 
and  Oughterany,  4j  miles  west  by  north  of  KiU 
cock,  and  on  the  north  border  of  co.  Kildare,  LeiiK 
ster.  Length,  westward,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  3 
furlongs  to  4  miles ;  area,  8,390  acres,  9^  perches. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,  1,G01;  in  1841,  1,666.  Houses 
297.  Though  some  good  land  exists.  Hie  general 
surface  is  freely  interspersed  with  bog,  bas  a  cold 
and  tame  appearance,  and  prevailingly  consists  of 
poor  or  at  least  inferior  soil.  The  ditch y,  stagnant 
Biackwater  traces  the  boundary  with  cck  Meath; 
and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  great  Connaught  road  from 
Dublin,  traverse  the  north  border.  The  highest 
ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  aboM 
sea-level  of  481  feet.  The  seats  are  Ballinakill, 
Newtown,  and  C«ppagh.  The  principal  hamlet  is 
Newtown.  The  small  hamlet  of  Cloncurry  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  thatched  cabins;  yet,  in  former 
times,  was  a  place  of  comparative  importance.  In 
its  vicinity  is  a  moat-,  or  aboriginal  earthwork,  now 
mantled  with  verdure.  Near  this  moat  fonnerlj 
stood  a  castle  which  Col.  Monk  defended  in  1643  Ibr 
the  Parliament,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  lS47t  * 
Carmelite  friary  was  founded  at  Cloncurry  by  Jdm 
Roche ;  and,  in  1405,  both  it  and  the  village  were 
burned  by  the  Irish  septs.  Tbe  monastic  building 
was  re-ediiied,  and  was  used  till  the  general  suppres- 
sion ;  and  some  low  ruins  of  its  church  still  exists 
and,  jointly  with  the  old  moat,  draw  the  attention  of 
a  curious  traveller  along  the  Dublin  and  Galwsy 
high  road.  Cornelius  MacGelan^  bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  died  ia 
1223,  was  for  some  time  rector  of  Cloncurry,  was 
buried  in  its  church,  and  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  parish.  The  manor  of  Cloncurry  was  an  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Earls  of  Ormonde ;  it  came  to  be 
held  in  fee  under  them  by  the  Aylmer  fiunily  of 
Lyons  and  Viscount  Gormanstown ;  and  it  was  fold 
by  Michael  Aylmer  of  Lyons  to  Sir  Nicholw  LftiriM* 
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Bart.  The  new  proprietor  received  from  it  the  title 
of  Baron  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1781;  and  bin  son, 
the  second  Baron,  was  created  Baron  Cloncurry  in 

the  peerage  of  Britain  in  IB:)! This  parish  »  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcock  [which 
f^oo],  in  the  dio.  of  Kiidare.  Vicarial  tithe  compo- 
sitiun,  £174  2s.  Id.;  glebe,  £7.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  conipounded  for  £210,  and  are  impropriate,  and 
reputed  to  belong  to  Lord  Cloncurry.  The  Roman 
<'atholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  GOO;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arningeinent,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kileock.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
aiDoiiiited  to  15.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  l,o8(>; 
a:ul  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
^7  from  the  National  Board — were  atteiMled  on  tlie 
avera;»e  by  K3  children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
hai!  a  school  ut  Tiermahon,  and  a  boys'  school  and  a 
^'irU'  >ciu)()l  at  Newtown. 

CLOMUJRUY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Ophaly,  2;^  miles  north-ca^t  by  etist  of  Rathangan, 
CO.  Kii(larc,  Leinstcr.  Length,  ^outh-west  by  south- 
ward, 5  miles  ;  breadth,  from  ^  of  a  mile  to  2  miles; 
area,  0.4I9  acres,  2  roods,  31  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1S:U,  01)8;  in  1841,  (M4.  Houses  110.  All  the 
north-western  and  larger  district  is  part  of  the  bog 
of  Litllymore  ;  but  the  south-eastern  district  is  com- 
paratively ornate.  The  highest  ground  occurs  near 
the  >outh,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  539 
teet  The  (irand  Canal  crosses  the  interior,  and  the 
Feagile  river  traces  the  north-west  boundary.  The 
<eats  are  Cirangehill  and  Bushfield — This  parish 
(iocs  not  seem  to  be  ecclesiastically  recognised  as 
mure  than  a  mere  sub-denomination;  and,  though 
situated  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  county,  it  is  very  generally  confounded  with  the 
pari<ih  of  (Moncurry  in  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany. 

CLONDAGAl),  or  Clondegad,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ulands,  C)\  miles  south-west  by  south  of 
(Mare,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  west  by  south- 
wani,  7  I  miles;  breadth,  from  I  mile  to  3^  miles; 
area,  l(),t)7B  acres,  17  perches, — of  which  2  acres,  2 
roodt,  1(>  perches,  are  tideway  of  the  Owenslieve 
river.  45  acres,  9  perches,  are  in  lakes,  and  37  acres, 
3  roods.  2<)  perches,  consist  of  islands.  Pop.,  in 
IK3I,4,(>5();  inl84l,5,()88.  Uou8es802.  Thesur- 
face  is  wa'^hed  across  its  east  end  by  the  upper  half 
ot  tlie  e-tuary  of  the  Fergus ;  and  thence  extends 
over  the  alluvial  and  other  low  grounds  near  the 
shore,  away  into  the  interior  of  the  western  upland 
di>trict  of  the  county.  About  one-fifth  of  the  land 
is  of  fir^t  and  second  rate  quality;  one-fifth  of  third 
rate,  and  one-fifth  of  fourth  rate;  and  the  remain- 
ing two-tilths  are  bog  and  mountain.  The  highest 
grounds  in  the  interior  have  altitudes  above  sea-level 
of  3*28  and  r)90  feet.  The  Owenslieve  river  flows 
ehicHy  in  the  interior,  but  partly  on  the  southern 
boundary  ;  and,  while  connected  with  the  parish,  it 
dcirendn  from  an  elevation  of  536  feet  t»  the  level 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  A  rivulet  which  de- 
><Tibe>  the  western  boundary,  descends  while  there 
trom  an  ehrvation  of  531  to  one  of  258  feet.  The  seats 
are  Anntield,  (^londagad,  Racket-Hall,  and  Cagbrien. 
The  rmid  from  Eimis  to  Kildysart  runs  along  the 
ea-ieni  border. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition.  £147  13s.  lOJd. ;  glebe,  £28. 
C.roH4  income,  .£175  13^.  lOJd.  ;  nett,  £158  3s.  8|d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
sinecure  prebend  of  Clondagad  in  Killaloe  cathedral, 
and  the  benetice  of  Kilfentinan  in  the  dio.  of  Lime- 
n<  k.  A  portion  of  the  rectorial  tithes  is  attached 
to  the  prebend,  and  compounded  for  £36  18s.  5^d. ; 
aiMt  u  portion,  consisting  of  the  tithes  of  17  ploiigh- 
IiikU,  is  impropriate  in  Bindon  Scott,  Esq.,  and 
eoinpoui.ded  for  £230  I5s.     A  curate  has  a  stipend 


of  £30,  and  the  u<sc  of  the  glebe  and  glebe-house. 
The  church  was  built-,  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£.>53  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  FruiU. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  20  to  30.  The  Re 
man  Oitholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  if 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilchrist.  In  18:U,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,976;  and  5  pay  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  in  Corney  Island— had  on  their  books  271  boyt 
and  154  girls. 

CLONDAHORKY.  See  Clowehorkt. 
CLONDALKIN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Newcastle,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Uppercross,  4  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Letnster.  The 
Uppercross  section  contains  tiie  village  of  Clondalkin. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  l\.  Area  of  the  New- 
castle section,  157  acres ;  of  the  Upp«?rcross  section, 
4,777  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  laU,  2,003 ;  in 
1841,  2.546.  Houses  412.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Newcastle  section,  15 ;  of  the  runil  districts  of  the 
Uppercross  section,  2,026.  Houses  in  these  re- 
spectively 1  and  315.  The  surface,  though  low  and 
but  very  slightly  variegated,  has  a  rich  and  ornate 
appearance,  and  abounds  in  the  amenities  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  demesnes  of  Ncwlands  and  Corkagh,  the 
grounds  of  other  mansions,  ami  the  lawns  and  par- 
terres of  comparatively  numerous  villas  and  cottages 
ornees,  exhibit  an  aggregate  profusion  of  embellish- 
ment, and  maintain  the  high  tone  which  so  generally 
characterizes  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  1797* 
so  large  a  quantity  as  about  2G0  barreU  of  gun- 
powder, in  extensive  powder-mills  near  the  village, 
explo<led  with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  profiuce 
a  sensible  vibration  through  a  large  tract  of  sur- 
rounding country.  **  On  the  spot,*'  ^ays  a  journalist 
of  the  period,  **  the  effects  were  terrific;  the  whole 
building  was  torn  up  from  its  foundations,  and  hurled 
into  the  elements  :  ponderous  ruins,  tons  in  weight, 
were  cast  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fields.*'  The 
Grand  Caiuil  passes  within  a  brief  distance  of  the 
northern  boundarv ;  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to- 
Nuas  passes  south- west  ward  through  the  interior. 
Other  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  vilhisre This  parish  is  a  vicarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £42 
16s.  34d. ;  glebe,  £54.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £470  Ids.  8d.,  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The 
vicarage  of  Clondalkin,  the  rectory  of  Kilnactal- 
WAT,  part  of  the  rectory  of  Donaghcumper,  and  the 
chapelries  of  Donaghmore,  Drimn  aoh,  Kilxaiiud- 
DRicK,  and  Kilbride  [see  these  articles],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Clondalkin.  Length,  6  miles ; 
i  breadth,  U.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,433.  Gross  income^ 
'  £541  lis.  IHd. ;  nett,  £499 4s.  lO^d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1790,  at  the  cost 
of  about  £384  16s.  Ilfd.,  raised  by  private  sulMcrip- 
tion  and  parochial  aasessment.  Sittings  1 20 ;  attend- 
ance, from  80  to  100.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
two  chapels  in  the  benefices  of  Lucanand  Chapel- Izod. 
A  Roman  Cathdic  monastic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  \M.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
consisted  ef  312  Churchmen,  12  Presliyteriaiis,  8 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,644  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of 
347  Protestants,  and  3.066  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  3 
daily  schools  in  the  union,  all  of  which  were  in 
Clondalkin  parish— one  aided  with  a  collection  in 
the  charch,  two  with  collections  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  and  one  of  these  two  salaried  with 
£16  from  the  NatioiMl  BoanI — had  an  average  at* 
tendance  of  about  152  chiUlFen.    In  1841,  one  Ma- 
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tional  school  in  tlie  villaf^o  had  on  its  1jook.s221  hoys, 
and  another  had  23  boys  and  40  girls  ;  and  the  former 
was  salaried  with  £27,  the  latter  with  £12. 

The  villaj^e  of  Clondalkix  stands  4  miles  south- 
we«t  of  Dublin,  on  the  road  thence  to  Naas.  Its 
devious  street  is  lined  with  the  neatest  class  of  the 
ordinary  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  one  of  its  en- 
trances is  overhung  by  the  frowning  remains  of  a 
fortified  house;  every  point  of  its  exterior  view  ex- 
hibits in  commanding  prominence,  a  pillar-tower,  the 
nearest  specimen  to  Dublin  of  the  unique  and  curious 
family  of  ancient  buildings  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and 
its  immediate  environs  are  adorned  with  wood,  and 
beautified  with  garden,  villa,  and  cultivated  field. 
In  the  village  are  the  parish-church,  the  ruins  of  a 
former  church,  a  monastery,  a  schoolhouse  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  a  dispensary,  a  widows'  almshou.<^e,  and 
a  charitable  repository.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  8,015  acres,  with  a  population  of  3,465; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £1 15  lOs.,  and  administered 
to  1,078  patients.  The  parish-church  is  both  a 
small  and  a  mean  building;  and  is  remarkable  only 
for  standing  lengthwise  from  north  to  south,  and 
furnishing  a  practical  protest  against  the  practice,  so 
long  prevalent  in  prelatic  communities,  of  building 
from  east  to  west.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  are 
almost  a  shapeless  mass;  but  thev  indicate  the  edi- 
fice to  have  possessed  comparative  splendour,  and 
prove  it  to  have  been  of  ample  dimensions, — mea- 
suring 114  feet  by  54.  The  pillar  tower  stands 
immediately  adjacent,  appears  to  lean  slightly  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  is  one  of  the  plainest  erec- 
tions of  its  class  in  Ireland.  Its  height  is  84  feet; 
its  shaft  is  15  feet  in  diameter;  its  basement  is  a 
solid  piece  of  stone-work,  which  diminutively  re- 
sembles the  artificial  mount  of  an  ancient  castle ;  its 
summit  is  a  conical  capping  of  stone;  its  doorway  is 
12  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  its  apertures  are  4 
square  ones  near  the  summit,  and  two  smaller  ones 
at  different  stages  of  the  ascent.  A  flight  of  steps 
was  several  years  ago  constructed  to  the  doorway ; 
and  ladders  also  have  been  placed,  so  as  to  enable 
the  curious  to  reach  the  uppermost  story.  The  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  apertures  is 
extremely  fine.  In  the  cemetery  is  a  very  old  stone- 
cross.  An  abbey  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  here 
at  an  early  perfo<l;  to  have  been  first  under  the 
abbotcy  of  St.  Cronan  Mochua,  whose  festival  is  on 
Aug.  6;  to  have,  in  859,  been  under  the  care  of 
Cathcild,  abbot  and  bishop;  and  to  have  been  spoiled 
and  burned  severally  in  832,  1071,  and  1076.  A 
fort  or  "  palace  "  was  erected  at  Clondalkin  by  Au- 
labh  or  Awlitfe,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin ;  and  n-as 
destroyed  by  the  Irish, — some  say  in  832, — others 
say  about  806.  One  hundred  of  the  principal  Danes 
were  slain  at  its  destruction ;  and  the  Danish  chief, 
in  revenge,  laid  an  ambu«cade  against  a  body  of 
2,000  Irishmen,  surprised  them,  and  either  put  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  the  sword,  or  made  them 
prisoners.  So  long  as  the  Danes  retained  power 
over  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  they  are 
thought  to  have  held  Clondalkin  as  a  fiivourite  place 
of  residence.  Area  of  the  village,  44  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  756;  in  1841,  505.     Houses  96. 

CLONDAVADOG.     See  Clondevadock. 

CLONDEGAD.     See  Clondaoad. 

CLONDEUORKEY,  or  Clondahorkey,  a  par- 
ish on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  post-town  of  Dun- 
FANACHT  and  the  village  of  Creeslouoh  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  south-eastward,  8  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  6 ;  area,  29,632  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches, 
— of  which  421  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are  water. 
Pop.>  in  1831,  6,479;  in  1841,  6,908.    Uou;ie8  1,179. 


Pop.  of  the  rural  di-tricts.  in  lail,  0.015  ;•  in  1841, 
0,144.  Houses  1,053.  The  coast-line  weiid«  pwtly 
along  the  Atlantic,  but  chiefly  ftlong  Shebphavks 
[which  see] ;  and  it  contains  the  singular  phenome- 
non of  MacSwine*8  Gun,  and  the  long  dreary  pro- 
montory  of  Horn-Head  :  see  these  articles.  About 
one-third  of  the  parochial  surface  consists  of  proGl- 
able  land;  and  the  remainder  is  sandhill,  rock,  and 
heathy  upland  of  little  or  no  valae.  The  profitable 
land  lies  principally  along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.  The  highest  ground,  the  summit 
of  Muckish  mountain,  is  on  the  west  border,  and  hai 
an  altitude  above  sea -level  of  2,190  feet.  See 
Muckish.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  area  ii 
comprised  in  Loughs  More,  Sessiah,  Port,  Crees, 
Drumleck,  Natooev,  Agher,  Nal>o]I,  and  Aginnire. 
The  demesne  of  llom-Head  Hou<«e,  the  property 
of  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  adjoins  Dunfanaghy;  and  has 
connected  with  it  one  of  the  largest  rabbit-war- 
rens in  the  kingdom.  Marble -Hill,  the  modem 
mansion  of  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  stands  about  1^  mile 
east  of  the  town.  Doe-Castle,  the  scat  of  the 
Hart  family — a  plain  castellated  structure,  formerly 
a  fortalice'as  well  as  a  mansion — stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  extremity  of  Sheephaven;  and  Ardi, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq , — a 
handsome  modem  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  an  extei^ 
sive  demesne  which  occupies  a  peninsula  between 
oflfshoots  of  Sheephaven — stands  a  mile  west  of  Doe- 
Castle.  See  Ards.  One  principal  raad  goes  east- 
ward, and  another  southward  from  Dunfanaghy 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition,  jt*280 :  glebe, 
X80.  Gross  income,  £360;  nett,  £324  9s.  Patron, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  incumbent  holds  alio 
the  united  benefices  of  Tullyfeme  and  AughnUh,  in 
the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  A  curate  has  a  stipei^  of  £90. 
The  church  was  built  about  70  vears  ago,  partly  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £276  18s.  5|d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance, 
150  in  winter,  350  in  summer.  A  Presbyteriaa 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  25 ;  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  of  1,000.  In  1834,  the  par- 
jshioners  consisted  of  1,370  Churchmen,  318  Pres- 
byterians, and  5,012  Roman  Catholics;  tl  Sunday 
schools  at  Dunfaiiaghy,  one  of  them  Roman  Catholic, 
were  attended  by  about  68  children;  and  o  dailv 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  wiUi  £11  Is.  60. 
from  Robinson's  Fund,  and  one  with  £3  3s.  from 
Mr.  Stewart  oi  Ards— had  on  their  books  285  boys 
and  152  girls. 

CLONDELANE.     See  Cloiidulanb. 

CLONDERALAW,  a  barony  in  co.  Clare,  Mini- 
ster. It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of 
Islands ;  on  the  east,  by  the  estaary  of  the  Feigni ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  aod. 
on  the  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Ibriek- 
aiie.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  IS4 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is 
10^ ;  and  its  area  is  08,541  acres,  1  rood,  6  perclie8» 
—of  which  23,028  acres,  2  roods,  12  penAes  are 
fresh  water,  and  22,660  acres,  3  roods,  33  perches 
are  tideway  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Fergus  and  the 
Shannon.  Its  east  coast  is  very  frequently  bat  not 
boldly  indented,  and  is  flanked  by  the  nuaeroai 
green  and  beauteous  isles  of  the  Fergus ;  aad  its 
south  coast  is  very  sweepingl?  varied  in  outline  by 
the  projection  of  the  Clonderalaw  peninsula,  and  the 
deep  incision  on  this  peninsula's  west  side  of  Clon- 
deralaw bay.  The  surfiux  of  the  barony,  exeeptiiy 
a  belt  of  rich,  beautiful  low  ground  along  the  coast, 
consists  largely  of  bog  and  moorish  mountain ;  hut, 
in  consequence  of  abundance  of  lime  being  procwaUo 
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with  little  trouble  and  at  small  expense,  it  is  highly 
improvable.  The  streams  are  all  mere  rivulets  and 
nils:  the  principal  falls  into  Clonderalaw  bay;  but 
the  greater  number  run  eastward  to  the  Fergus — 
This  barony  contain«  the  parishes  of  Kilchrist,  Kil- 
(ly<iart,  Kiltidane,  Killimer,  Killofin,  Kilmichael,  and 
Kiliniirray.  Its  chief  villages  are  Ballinacally,  Kil- 
dy-art,  Labasheeda,  Knock,  and  Kilmichael.  Its 
old  ca>tles  are  Clonderalaw,  Donogorogue,  Redgap, 
Colesmanstown,  Dangan,  Crownaghan,  Horse- Inland, 
htil  Cahirmurphy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  25,983;  in  1841, 
2!),4l:^.  Houses  4.5G6.  Families  employed  chiefly 
ill  agriculture,  4,074 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
GS2;  in  other  pursuits,  189.  Mules  at  and  above  5 
vt  ars  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,506 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,531  ;  who  could  neither 
rciul  nor  write,  (),807.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,977 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  2,017;  who  could  neither 
rta<l  nor  write,  8,644. 

('i,()NDERALA\V,  a  bay  in  the  above  barony, 
CO.  Clare,  Munster.  It  opens  directly  opposite  the 
))attery  on  the  headland  which  lies  a  little  north  of 
Tarbert,  and  forms  the  extreme  north-east  point  of 
Kerry.  Its  width  at  the  entrance  is  about  1^  mile; 
imd  this  width  slowly  and  somewhat  regularly  dimin- 
i-^he-i,  toward  the  head,  to  about  half-a-mile.  The 
biy  penetrates  the  land  north-eastward;  and  is  about 
4  miles  in  length.  Kilmore- House,  the  seat  of  Poole 
Hickman,  Esq.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west 
i>i(!e  of  the  bay;  and  a  little  below  it,  are  the  post- 
oilicc,  village,  and  woods  of  Knock.  Clonderalaw- 
Ilouse,  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the  seat 
of  George  Studdert,  Esq.  ;  and  opposite  to  it  is 
Thornbury,  the  residence  of  William  Studdert,  Esq. 
A  marble  quarry  was  a  few  years  ago  opened  for 
^pe<"imens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay;  and  produces  a 
fine  Bourdella  marble. 

("LONDERMOT.  Sec  Glendermot. 
CLONDEVADOCK.  or  Clondavadoo.  a  par- 
ish, on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  8| 
miles  north  of  Rathmelton,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  ( ontuins  the  villages  of  Balltroosky,  Dough- 
KK(;,  and  Tawney:  see  these  articles.  Length, 
southward,  8 miles;  extreme  breadth,  6;  area,  27,367 
acrcx,  1  rood,  18  perches, — of  which  627  acres,  2 
rood^,  38  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,596; 
in  1H4I,  10,344.  Houses  1,754.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
di>iricts,  in  1841,  9,588.  Houses  1,624.  It  ex- 
tends partly  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
chiefly  along  the  east  coast  of  Mulroy  bay;  and  oc- 
cupies a  principal  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fannat, 
between  that  bay  and  Lough  Swillv.  See  Fannat, 
SwiLLV,  and  Mulroy.  On  the  shore  of  Ballymas- 
tocker  bay,  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  of  Lough 
Swillv,  is  the  demesne  of  Greenfort;  and  on  the 
road  to  Fannat  Point,  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kosnakill,  are  the  demesnes  of  Croghan 
and  S[>ringfield.  The  tracts  of  mountainous  land 
are  afrcregately  great  in  extent  and  rugged  in  feature ; 
and  tiie  arable  grounds  are.  for  the  most  part,  shallow 
in  >oil,  yet  tolerably  fertile.  At  the  south  end  of 
the  parish,  and  midway  between  the  Mulroy  and 
S willy  bay*,  rises  the  monarch-mountain,  KnockalU, 
to  tlie  altitude  of  I.IIKJ  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
north  end  of  the  parish  is  greatly  broken  by  loughs, 
niar>be<i,  and  drifted  sands;  and  is  intricately  inter- 
s«><-ted  by  offshoots  and  ramifications,  miles  in  length, 
ot  Mulroy  bay.  Yet  along  the  shores,  and  in  deeply 
sequestered  districts,  on  to  the  very  point  of  Fannat, 
popiilttioM  and  cultivation  have  advanced,  the  former 
er«'cting  its  many  small  du-itors  of  cabins,  and  the  lat- 
ter surrounding  them  with  patches  of  miserable  tillage. 
The  principal  road  commences  at  Fannat  Point,  passes 
hIuii^'  the  cod^t  of  the  Atlantic  and  up  the  shore  of 
1. 


Mulroy  bay,  and  goes  off  toward  Roinakill,  MilU 

ford,  and  Letterkenny This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe 
composition,  £463  5s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £140.  Gross 
income,  £603  5s.  4d. ;  nett,  £481  9s.  Patron,  Trin. 
ity  Colle?e,  Dublin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  very  old,  and  was  repaired  and  newly 
roofed  in  1806  by  means  of  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  250:  attendance  125.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  1,000. 
In  18^)4,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,214  Church- 
men, 596  Presbyterians,  and  8,157  Roman  Catholics; 
5  Sunday  schools — 4  of  which  were  Protestant  and 
I  Roman  Catholic — were  attended  on  the  average 
by  171  children;  and  7  daily  schools— 5  of  which  re- 
ceived a  graduated  salary  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  of  these  5  also  £6  from  the  London 
Ladies*  Hibernian  Society— had  on  their  books  323 
boys  and  136  giris.  In  1839,  the  National  Board 
granted  £35  54.  in  one  ca&e,  and  £46  in  each  of  the 
others,  toward  the  erection  of  schools  at  Ballymi- 
chael,  Fallenasce,  Rohan,  Tully,  and  Kinlough.  A 
dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within  the  Milford  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  27,367  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  9,596;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£98  lis.  10s.,  and  made  1 ,439  dispensations  of  medi- 
cine to  701  patients. 

CLONDONNELL.     See  Clonodonnell. 

CLONDROHID,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West 
Muskerry,  1|  mile  north-west  of  Macroom,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  8\  miles;  breadth,  8; 
area,  27,114  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,293;  in  1841, 
6,258.  Houses  1,013.  The  surface  is  nearly  all 
grandly  highland;  and  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
alpine  heights,  cloven  by  rivulets,  and  intersected  by 
glens  and  vales.  The  area  runs  up,  on  the  north, 
to  the  watershed  of  the  Muskerry  mountains,  and, 
on  the  north-west,  to  the  alpine  boundary-line  be- 
tween Cork  and  Kerry.  The  chief  summits  are 
Muskerry  more,  Muskerrvbeg,  and  Coomcarrig  on  the 
north,  and  Greenane  and  Mullaghinish  on  the  north- 
west The  streanss  are  the  Sullane,  and  most  of  its 
tributaries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mountainous 
land  is  improvable ;  and  the  soil  of  the  arable  grounds 
is  for  the  most  part  light  and  stony,  yet  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  even 
wheat.  Dr.  Smith,  upwards  of  70  years  ago,  nve 
the  following  singular  account  of  the  georgy  01  the 
district:  '*  The  soil  is  cold,  mountainous,  rocky,  and 
boggy,  throughout  this  parish,  and  not  fitted  for 
tillage,  without  the  greatest  industry,  not  only  in 
manuring  the  land,  but  also  in  clearing  it  of  stones, 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  plough  it.  When  the 
stones  are  rensoved,  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep;  but 
this  requires  great  labour.  Upon  the  Urger  rocks 
they  kindle  turf  fires,  and  keep  them  burning  till 
the  rock  grows  hot;  after  which  it  easily  splits;  and 
the  readier,  if  cold  water  be  poured  on  before  it 
cools.  This  labour  is  not  unlike  Hannibal's  in  pass- 
ing the  Alps,  which  Nat.  Lee  makes  that  hero  relate 
in  these  ranting  lines : 

'  What  after  a^c*  will  with  pain  bcllove. 
Through  buniinfr  quarries  did  our  ptiKtage  cleave, 
Ilurl'd  dreadfVil  flrv.  and  Tincf^ar  infiu'd. 
WhiMie  horrid  <orre  the  nerves  of  flint  unloos'd, 
Mule  nature  sUrt  to  »ee  us  root  up  rocks. 
And  open  all  her  adamantine  lock* ; 
8hake  off  her  maMj  bars,  o'er  mountains  go/  kc. 

After  the  stones  are  loosened,  thev  use  them  in  form- 
ing  enclosures  and  ditches,  which  they  seldom  fail 
to  make  sufficiently  thick,  having  no  want  of  mate- 
rials, and  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  them."  Much 
of  the  district,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the 
Sullane,  is  rich  in  powerful  and  romantic  (;len- scenery. 
One  peculiarly  interesting  combination  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  landscape  with  that  of  old  architec-. 
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tiire,  occurs  at  Carrigaphookt:  which  see.  Sevenil 
Urf(c  Danish  iiitrenchments,  vaulted  under  ground, 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  church.  A  cromlech 
litands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Lissecresig,  3  miles 
north-west  of  Macroom.  Dr.  Smith,  describing  a 
view  which  is  ol)taincd  from  Dundarerk  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  of  Home  adjacent 
«rountry,  says :  **  The  eo*»ntry  to  the  north  and  west,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  intermixed  with  large  white 
rock:*,  and  green  spots ;  at  first  >«ight,  a  stranger  at 
H  distance  might  take  them  for  the  ruins  of  a  va^t 
city,  the  white  crags  resembling  so  many  lofty 
towers,  ruined  churches,  and  palace:*."  The  inte- 
rior is  traversed,  partly  by  the  road  from  Macroom 
to  Kenmare,  and  quite  across  by  that  from  Cork  to 
Killarney. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition, 
JLD73  10*.  6d.  ;  glebe,  Jl*49  10s.  Gross  income, 
£1,02.5  Os.  6(1.;  nett,  £aSl  lOs.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  ploughlands 
of  Mountcross,  Millinroe,  Clonfadda,  and  Gurrana- 
co|)ple,  compounde<l  for  £58  *Ji.  Oil.,  are  appropriate, 
and.  together  with  .51  statute  acres  of  glebe,  belong 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Cloyne, 
and  arc  rented  by  the  incumbent.  The  church  was 
built  in  1750  at  an  unknown  cost ;  and  was,  within 
the  last  13  years,  put  into  excellent  repair  by  means 
of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  150;  attendance 
25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  called  the  Upper 
and  the  I^wer,  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
000.  and  the  latter  of  900 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,499;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  6  boys  and  14  girls  ;  and  4 
daily  schools — one  of  whidi  was  salaried  with  £17 
from  subscription,  and  another  with  £19  from  the 
National  Board — had  an  average  attendance  of  315 
children  in  summer. 

CLONDUFF,  or  Clanduff,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Iveagli,  2}  miles  south  of  Rathfriland, 
CO.  Down,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Hill- 
town  :  which  see.  Length,  southward,  5\  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  5^;  area,  21,241  acres,  '2  roods, 
38  perches, — of  which,  6  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  IftJl,  7.914;  in  1841,  8,087. 
Houses  1,010.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
8,352.  Houses  1,550.  A  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  partly  reclaimable ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  area  consists  variously  of 
^ood  and  of  inferior  land.  The  principal  height 
IS  the  Eagle  mountain,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary,  and  whose  summit  rises  2,084 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  one  of  the  most  lofty 
in  the  great  ]SIourne  range.  The  Upper  Bann 
issues  from  its  sides,  and  runs  north wanl  through 
the  interior,  washing  the  village  of  Hilltown 
[which  see] ;  and  watering  the  tirst  of  the  numer- 
ous  bleach-greens  which  occur  along  its  banks.  In 
the  townland  of  Tammery,  3  miles  from  Hill- 
town,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  many  heath-clad 
hills  which  rise  in  pleasing  gradation  throughout 
the  south  end  of  the  county,  are  two  cairns  of  re- 
ii|>ectively  45  and  24  feet  in  diameter.  About  2 
miles  from  Hilltown,  on  the  old  road  from  Newry  to 
Downpatrick,  is  a  cromlech,  the  top  stone  of  which 
measui^es  15  feet  in  length,  10,^  in  breadth,  and  5^ 
in  thickness,  and  rests  upon  three  stones  of  respec- 
tively 0^,  0(,  and  8  feet  in  height.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cromlech,  and  partly  under  it,  is  a  kind  of 
cidl  oi  trough,  about  8  feet  long,  3  wide,  and  3  high. 
The  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  a  great  quantity 
of  bones  of  a  gigantic  size  in  the  inmiediate  vicin- 
ity, has  been  construed  by  the  peasantry  into  a  sanc- 
tion of  a  popular  legend,  ''that  this  cell  was  the  bed 


of  Finn  MucCoul,  and  that  he  wan  buried  ron 
to  the  stone :  it  h  sometimes  called  Finn's 
stone;  and  the  marks  of  his  fingers  are  : 
where  'tis  said  be  caught  it  by,  and  threw  it 
mountain  called  Spalga,  a  distance  of  nearly  4 
to  the  place  it  now  stands ;  and,  afterwards, 
and  setting  it  on  stones,  gave  rise  to  the  n 
now  goes  by.  i.  e.  Clock  t/iot/bail,  *  lifting  cm 
stone.' "  The  interior  of  t)ie  pari»h  »  in 
northward  by  the  road  from  Rosstrevor  to  B 
land,  and  north-eastward  by  that  from  N 
Water  to  Castle- Wellan. — This  parish  is  a  vU 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dr 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £199  \1*.  4d.  ; 
£27  3s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £2>7  Os.  M. ; 
£185  12<(.  8<1.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  i 
bent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Shank  ill,  in  thi 
diocese.  A  curat<;  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  t 
of  the  glebe-house,  ami  4  acres  of  land.  One- 
of  the  rectorial  tithes  belong  to  the  ^ncar,  a 
includefl  in  the  sum  already  stated  as  coropo 
and  the  other  three-fourths  are  compound 
£104  4s.  3d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  General  1 
The  church  \vas  built  about  the  year  1766, 
joint  expense  of  the  late  Board  of  First  Frui 
of  Wills,  Earl  of  Hillsborough.  Sittings  5G 
tendance  250.  A  Presbyterian  meetiiig-hoib 
an  attendance  of  300.  The  Roman  Catholic 
of  Catra  is  attended  at  one  service  bv  7^t 
other  by  1 ,000 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  a 
town,  by  1 ,000  and  1.300;  and,  in  the  Roman  O 
parochial  arrangement,  the  two  are  mutually  i 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  510  C 
men,  2,071  Presbyterians,  and  6,239  Roman  < 
lies  ;  and  5  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  s 
with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  one  wi 
10s.  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  ai 
with  £10  from  Lord  Downshirc,  £2  from  the 
£12  from  the  Loiulon  Hibernian  Society,  an 
from  subscription — had  on  their  books  270  bo 
170  girls. 

CLONDULANE,  or  Cloxdelane,  a  pai 
the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  2\ 
east  by  south  of  Fennoy,  co.  Cork,  Munst4 
contains  the  village  of  Ballinafauna,:  whic 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles;  area,  4,926 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1.585;  in  1841,  1,823.  Hou« 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,505.  1 
225.  The  townlands  of  Gearagh,  Licklas 
Mount-Rivers,  formerly  lielonged  to  the  bai 
Fermoy,  but  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6 
William  IV.,  to  the  barouy  of  Condons  and 
gibbon.  Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831,  I 
1841,  130.  The  land  is  all  arable ;  and  the  | 
part  is  of  the  best  description.  The  Hirer 
water  flows  eastward  along  the  north ;  and  tli 
from  Fermoy  to  Cappoquin  passes  eastward  ti 
the  interior.  Two  objects  of  interest  are  notice! 
the  words  Carrickabrick  and  Cartbtilu:: 
see. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
fice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  co 
tion.  £370;  glebe,  £39.  Gross  income,  £409 
£319  13s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithca  are  com] 
ed  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are 
priate  in  the  Norcott  familv.  The  church  wu 
in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gilt  of  £738  9s.  2]d 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  IC 
tendance  40.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amoui 
86,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,450;  and^ii 
a  National  school  was  salaried  with  £14  frc 
Board,  and  had  on  its  books  70  boys  and  42  g 

CLONE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Galnu 
Kilkenny,  Lein!>ter.  Pop.,  iu  1831, 736.  Thm^ 
figuring  m  the  population  books  of  1831  Maw 
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parish,  and  still  orra»ionally  called  by  topographists 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  ()ssory,  it  appears  to  be 
quite  unreco^y^nlsed  as  a  pariish  ill  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  and  to  hold  a  very  doubtful  place  even 
in  the  political.  Mr.  Tjphc,  the  statist  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  180*2,  says,  **  Sheffhi  [parish}  seems  to  have 
been  once  divi<ied  into  two  parishes,  Balleen  and 
Clone."  But  the  population  returns  of  1831  make 
110  mention  of  Shcftin,  and  assign  to  Clone  and  Bal- 
leen a  population  respectively  of  736,  and  1,629; 
while  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report,  of  1837, 
«)niits  mention  of  Clone,  represents  Sheffin  and 
J^illeen  as  two  distinct  vicarages,  and  assigns  to 
Ihem  ft  population,  for  1831,  ol"  respectively  7^. 
uiui  157.  Even  this  confusion  is  **  worse  confounded  ** 
by  mixing  up  C(x>lcashin  with  ShefTin  and  Balleen. 

CLONE,  or  Cloon,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  CarrigftUen,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Mohill,  2J  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Mohill,  co;  Leitrim,  Con- 
Diiught.  The  Mohill  section  contains  the  village  of 
Clone.  Length,  southward,  11^  miles;  breadth, 
from  2  to  3}.  Area  of  the  Carrigallen  section,  9,366 
acres,  19  perches, — of  which  211  acres,  1  rood,  11 
perclies,  are  water.  Area  of  the  Mohill  section, 
32.137  acres,  8  perches, — of  which  1,324  acres,  I 
rooil,  15  perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
is;n,  lJ),o81);  in  1841,21,225.  Hou'jes  3.669.  Pop. 
of  the  Carrigallen  section,  in  1831,  4,425;  in  1841, 
4.779.  Houses  861.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
th(-  Mohill  section,  in  1841,  16,275.  Houses  2.773. 
The  surface  is  almost  a  constant  alternation  of 
marshy  plains,  and  low,  round,  naked  hills ;  and,  in 
ron^^quence  of  the  tame  and  uniform  shape  of  the 
hi'ightx.  tlie  want  of  trees,  and  the  miserable  char- 
acter of  the  patches  of  tillage  ground,  it  has  aggre^ 
gately  a  very  cheerless  and  even  repulsive  appear- 
uTire.  Yet  the  small  lake  called  though  Rhynn, 
Duke  Crolton,  E'jq.'s  man>ion  of  Lakctield,  Vis- 
co'.ieit  Clement's  lo<lge  of  Rhynn,  and  some  other 
and  kiiidred  features,  impart  relief  and  even  pleasant- 
ness to  a  portion  of  its  northern  district.  The  cul- 
tivated land  is  prevailingly  of  inferior  quality.  The  1 
mansions,  additional  to  Lakefield  and  Rhynn,  are  ' 
Mount-Ida,  Lurga,  Cottagevale,  Brooklawn,  and 
Willf)\vbr(>ok.  The  principal  lakes  are  Lough  ! 
Rhynn — 137  feet  of  surface  elevation  above  sea-  ' 
h'vel — Cloiicoe.  Keeldra,  Creenagh,  Drumsharobo, 
Feargla«^«*,  Clooncove,  Nabelwy,  Doogary,  Mount- 
Ida,  Aiinaghmacouway,  Adoon,  Cam,  Black,  Killy- 
f«a,  Doiiatrher,  Foit  Clone,  Sallagh,  Killameen,  and 
Drumroor'k.  The  chief  hamlets  are  Curraghdaily, 
t'orramore,  Corroosdy,  MoUyourragh,  Parkatree- 
nauii,  (Juhroe.  Corckalissa,  Eark,  Crookagy,  Cool- 
doe.  Hiver>town,  Baniaranno,  Aghkillaglass^  aixl 
Derrantinny.  The  main  drainage  is  effected  by  a 
rivuK't  of  the  same  name  as  the  parish.  "  Near 
the  river  Clone,  in  the  barony  of  Mohill,"  sav*  a 
>tupidly  erudite  notice,  quoted  by  Dr.  Mac  Har- 
lan, "  Saint  Frioch  or  Froech,  about  the  year  570, 
l(Hiiide<l  an  abbey  at  Cluanconmacne,  in  the  ter- 
ritory oi'  Muintereoluis,  and  county  of  I^itrim, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  repute.  The  founder 
is  al-o  the  patron  of  the  house,  which  originally 
was  called  CluanchoUuing.  It  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Clone,  and  is  a  parish-church  in  the 
barony  of  Ardagh."  The  predecessor  of  the  present 
parochial  place  of  wor^^hip  is  alleged  by  Dr,  Mac- 
Parian  himself  to  have  incorporated  some  of  the 
church  wall  of  the  pretended  abbey  of  the  6th  cen-  | 
tur\.  The  villmje  ot  Clone  has  an  area  ef  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1S41.  171.  Houses  35.  Fairs  are  held  on 
\\'\'.  12.  April  5,  .Mav  2(;.  June  13,  July  10.  Aug.  ' 

•Jii.   Sept.    -21^,    Nov.  '2.   and    Dec.  20 ^^This   par-  , 

i«h  is  a  rectorv.  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  ■ 
ot    Ardajjh.     Tithe  composition,  £1,009  18s.  8d.  ; 


glebe,  £380.  Groi^s  income,  £1,389  18.^.  8d. ;  nett» 
£1,270  5s.  2id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cmnbent  holds  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Laccagh 
in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam.  Two  curates  have  a 
salary  of  respectively  £83  Is.  4d.,  and  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,384  12s.  3fd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  900 ;  atteiulance  52.  A  chapel-of- 
ease  has  an  attendance  of  100.  Three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  have  each  two  officiates,  and  are 
severally  attended  by  about  1,300,  1,;300,  and  800. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  M2,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  19,337  ;  two  Sunday  schools  at 
Streamstown  and  Augharass  were  attended  on  the 
average  by  75  children  ;  and  31  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £9  from  the  rector,  one 
with  £10  from  the  Ardagh  Society  and  other  sources, 
one  with  £9  from  the  Ardagh  Society,  one  with  £10 
chiefly  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  two 
with  respectively  £12,  and  £2  12  from  S.  White, 
Esq.— had  on  their  books  1,381  boys  and  611  girls. 
In  ia38,  the  National  Board  granted  £107  toward 
the  erection  of  a  school  at  CordufT;  and,  in  1840, 
they  had  a  girls'  school  at  Cloncoe. 

CLONE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Scarewalsh, 
3  miles  north-east  by  cast  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  3  miles;  area, 6,266  acres,  2  roods, 
28  perches. — of  which  1 1  ^  acres  are  in  the  Slaney. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,270;  in  1&I1.  1,504.  Houses  251. 
The  surface  consists  of  good  arable  land,  and  is  tra- 
versed southward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford. The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north-east,  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  454  feet.  The 
Bann  and  the  Slaney  trace  respectively  the  north- 
west and  the  south-west  boundary.  Solsborough, 
the  seat  of  S.  Richards,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney.     The  other  seats  are  liillabeg,  Tora- 

sallagh,  and  Tinnacross This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 

prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Tithe  composition,  £332  6s.  1^. ;  glebe,  £59.  Gross 
income,  £891  6s.  IJd.;  nett.  £3*28  4s.  lOJd.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  rectory  formed,  till  1834,  a  part  ot  the  benefice 
of  Kilbride.  The  church  was  built,  in  1831,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance,  from  75  to 
80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapet  has  an  attendance 
of  from  600  to  800.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con. 
sisted  of  264  Churchmen,  3  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  964  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £7  a-year  from  the  rector, 
and  £6  from  subscription — were  attended  on  the 
average  by  77  or  78  children. 

CLONE,  a  townland  in  the  barony  of  Ardagh, 
and  on  the  river  Camlin,  2  miles  east  of  Longford, 
CO.  Londbrd,  Leinster.  An  abbey  is  said  by  Arch- 
dall  to  have  been  founded  here  in  663 ;  but  it  cannot 
be  traced  in  either  monuments  or  authentic  doca- 
ments. 

CLONEA,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Decies-without-Drum,  4^  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  3| 
miles ;  breadth,  2;  area,  2,108  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
773;  in  1841,  813.  Houses  106.  A  shallow  bay  of 
the  same  name  as  the  parish  sweeps  curvingly  round 
the  coast,  and  has  a  smooth  and  pleasant  beach  of 
fine  hard  firm  sand,  lying  upon  a  submeiiged  turf« 
lM>g.  The  turf  of  the  substratum  occasionally  rises 
a}>ovc  the  sand;  it  is  of  unusually  close  texture, 
and  thoroughly  decomposed  and  indurated;  and, 
when  dried,  it  becomes  black  and  verv  hard,  and 
bums  with  a  crackling  noise  like  coal,  but  emits  a 
disagreeable  tmell.  Copper  and  lead  ore  are  found 
along  the  coast ;  great  quantities  of  sand  and-  sea- 
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weed  are  removed  from  the  strand  for  manure ;  and  j 
limestone  occurs  in  the  interior.     The  soil  of  the  | 
parish  is  nearly  all  light ;  and  the  land  is  distributed 
into  meadow,   pasture,   and  tillage-ground,   in  the 
proportions  of  1,  23,  and  20.     The  only  remarkable 
artificial  objects  are  Clonea- Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Macguire,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  of  the 
old  church. — This  pari«h  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Stuadbally  [which  see],  in  the  \ 
<lio.  of  Lismore.     Vicarial  tithe  composition,   £66  ; 
9s.  4d. ;  glebe,   £3  10s.     The   rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £132  d:«.  Sd.,  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     The  Roman  Catholic 
cltapel  has  an  attendance  of  450;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Cittiiolic   parochial   arrangement,   is   united   to  the 
chapels  ot  Colligan  and  Kilgobinet.     In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  800 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  24 
boys  and  6  girls. 

CLONEAMEARY,  Clonamert,  or  Cluin,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  2  miles  south-east  of 
Innistiogue,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  contains  the 
village  of  New  Ballygub.  See  Ballyuub.  Length, 
south-westward,  Sk  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
3,990  acres,  1  rood',  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  777; 
in  1841,  835.  Houses  106.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841,  613.  Houses  74.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nore,  and  shares  the  advantages  of  that 
river's  navigation  and  the  facilities  of  Innistiogue. 
The  principal  residences  are  Harryboro '-house,  Cool- 
iiamuck- house,  and  Allen  vale-cottage ;  the  chief 
hamlets  are  Lower  Cloneameary,  Upper  Clonea- 
meary,  and  Oldcourt ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are 

the  ruins  of  Cloneameary  church  and  castle This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  L\- 
NisTioGiTB  [see  that  article],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  rectory  forms  the  corps  of  Cloneameary  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  of  Clediagh  has  an  attendance  of  550;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Innistiogue  and  Rower. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  63,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  730;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  56  boys  and  32  girls. 

CLONECHORKE.     See  Clonehorke. 

CLO  NEE,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Dunboyne,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
fiouth-east  margin  of  the  county,  on  the  Ballybough 
river,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  3  miles 
south-south-east  of  BlackbuU,  and  7  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  It  has  a  post-ofTice,  and 
ranks  as  a  post-town.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  man- 
sion of  Summerseat  and  several  villas.  Area  of  the 
village,  10  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  217;  in  1841,  255. 
Hou«ies  44. 

CLONEEN,  or  Clony.ve,  a  parish,  3}  miles  east 
by  north  of  Fethard,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  and  partly  in  that  of  Slieveardagh,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  4^  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Middlethird  sec- 
tion, 5,684  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches  ;  of  the  Slieve- 
ardagh  section,  1,858  acres,  3  roods,  10  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  18:31,  2,096;  in  1841,  1,959.  Houses 
282.  Pop.  of  the  Middlethird  section,  in  1831,  1,189; 
in  1841,  1,459.  Houses  213.  The  land  is  variously 
arable  and  pastoral,  and  averages  in  value  about  iiOn. 
per  plantation  acre.  The  northern  district  lies  low; 
the  central  district  has  a  mean  basis  of  about  213 
feet,  and  the  southern  district  is  loftily  upland.  The 
mountains  of  Carrickabrook,  Slievenaman  and  Knock- 
naman  rise  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  lift  their 
summits  to  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,859,  2,364, 
and  1,(»54  feet  above  sea-level.  An  indigenous  rivu- 
let which  flows  northward  along  the  baronial  boun- 
dary, rises  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1,260  feet. 


The  seats  are  Clanui,  Cloneen,  Kilburry,  and  Bil- 

linard This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and   part  of  the 

benefice  of  Fethard  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  X2  lOi. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  700  and  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Drangan.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,756;  and  a  pay 
dailv  school  had  on  its  books  7  boyi  and  3  girl*.  . 

CLONEGALL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Moya- 
comb,  barony  of  Upper  St.  Mnllins,  co.  Carlovr. 
Leinster.  It  occupies  a  romantic  site  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  county,  on  the  river  Derry,  and  on  the 
road  from  Newtownbarrv  to  Wicklovr,  3  miles  nortb- 
north-east  of  Newtownbarrv,  7  south-south-east  of 
Tullow,  and  5Sk  Routh  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
village  is  neatly  edificed,  and  respectably  inhabited. 
It  contains  the  parish-church  of  Mojracomb,  and  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  united  dio. 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The  view  from  the  ceme- 
tery is  particularly  good.  The  part  of  Moyacomb 
which  lies  within  co.  Wicklow  is  usually  called  done* 
gall ;  and  the  part  of  it  which  lies  within  co.  Wez« 
ford  is  occasionall  V  so  called.  The  manor  of  Clone- 
gall  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Esmond 
family;  and  it  was  alienated  by  them  to  Lord  le 
Poer  of  Curraghmorc,  and  has  descended  to  the 
Murquis  of  Waterford  family.  But  the  site  of  the 
village  is  within  the  property  of  the  family  of  Tot- 
tenham. Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Feb.,  March,  May,  and  Dec,  on  Ascension-day, and 
on  July  31,  Nov.  12  and  22,  and  Dec.  U.  Area  of 
the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  445;  in  1841, 
431.     Houses  70. 

CLONEGAM,  Cloneoan,  or  Clonagam,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  4\  roiled  south-east 
by  south  of  Carrickbeg,  co.  Watertbrd,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Portlaw:  which  see.  Length, 
westward,  3}  miles;  breadth,  from  Ih  to  2};  area, 
4,939  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches.  I^op.,  in  183U 
2,220;  in  1841,  4,759.  Houses  ^21.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,191;  in  1841,  1,I1S. 
Houses  163.  The  surfaice  has  a  highly  ornate  ap- 
pearance; dips  down  from  hill-slopes  across  'toe 
golden  vale,'  to  the  edge  of  the  Suir;  is  drained 
eastward  by  the  picturesque  rivulet,  Clodaffh ;  and 
consists  in  the  aggregate  of  very  rich  land.  Tba 
chief  groupings  of  home-scenery  and  of  artificisl 
embellishment  are  in  the  noble  and  extensive  de- 
mesne of  Curraghmore:  see  that  article.  Bfa^ 
ti  eld-house,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  baronet  iuulj 
of  May,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rer.  John 
Medlicott,  stands  amidst  a  highly  improved  and  welU 
planted  demesne  on  the  Suir.  A  fortified  residenee, 
called  Rockett's-castle,  and  probably  erected  by  boom 
person  of  the  name  of  Rockett,  andentljr  stood  on 
the  site  of  Mayfield,  and  occasioned  that  place  to  be 
originally  called  Rockett's-castle.  The  pansh-diurdi 
crowns  a  hill  about  a  mile  east  of  Curraghmore-hoaic, 
and  commands  a  thrilling  prospect  of  that  Inscioas 
demesne,  and  of  a  large  extent  of  the  brilliant  vdlcj 
of  the  Suir.  The  building  is  neat  and  symmetrieu, 
floored  with  marble,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  in  ^ 
scotting,  ceiling,  altar-piece,  and  pulpit.  Ij 
Bolton  mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  pie 
demesne,  in  the  north-east.     The  other  resid 

are  Springfield  and  Millford This  parish  is  a  ree- 

tory  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  compositioa. 
£300.  The  rectories  of  Clonegam  and  Newtowa- 
Lennan — ^the  latter  lying  4  miles  distant  firoaii  tha 
former,  and  in  co.  Tipperary — constitute  the  heua- 
fice  of  Clonegam.  See  Newtown- LsNNAit,  Pop., 
in  ia3I,  4,151.  Gross  income,  i:747  16s.  81; 
nett,  £640  9s,  Id.    Patron,  the  Crown.    A  owatt 
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ha<;  a  stipoiul  of  £80.  The  church  was  built  in 
lS4l,  and  has  "^inrc  been  kept  in  repair  by  the  Water- 
ford  tiunily.  Sittin^H  2()();  attendance,  from  €>5  to 
8).  The  Ilom:in  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  4(X);  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
ranu^ement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  pari^sh  and 
union  amounted  to  245  Churchmen  and  14  dis- 
senters, tlje  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish  to  2,5G2, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to 4,594;  and 
3  ilaiiy  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £13  a-year,  and  other  advantages  from  the 
Messrs.  Masbamson — had  on  their  books  157  boys 
and  57  girls.  There  were  also  2  schools  in  the  other 
mernlier  of  the  union. 

(M.ONEOFORD.     Sec  Clonac.oope. 

(M.ONEGOWN.     See  Cloneyoown. 

CLONEHORKE,  Clonkchorke,  Clonchcrch, 
Clonyhurk,  or  Garryhinch,  a  parish  on  the 
soutliern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Philips- 
town,  KiiifTs  CO.,  LeiiiNter.  It  contains  part  of 
PouTAULisr.ToN  :  which  see.  Length,  westward, 
7i  miles;  brea<lth,  from  4  of  a  mile  to  3  miles;  area, 
11,747  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.1)-^;  in  1841,  3,191.  Hou««e8  544.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  ia3l,  1.894;  in  1841,  2,079. 
Hou^ses  349.  The  surface  extends  4}  miles  west- 
j'onth-wej.twarjl  from  Portarlington,  so  as  to  occupy 
a  triangular  peninsular  projection  of  the  county,  ly- 
inu:  between  the  latitude  of  Portarlington  and  the 
course  of  the  Barrow.  The  surface  is  low,  flat, 
poor  in  soil,  and  to  a  large  extent  boggy.  The 
Barrow  describes  the  southern  boundary ;  and  de- 
scends, wliile  there,  from  an  elevation  of  233  feet  to 
one  of  210.  The  country  seats  are  Clonehorke, 
iiarryhinch,  Barrowbank,  Killeen,  and  Bentield. 
The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Grand 
Canal  navigation.  See  Port  ARLINGTON. — This  par- 
ish is  a  chapelry ;  and  is  ecclesiastically  regarded  as 
fornnnp  part  of  tlie  parish  of  Grasiiill,  in  the  dio. 
of  Kildare.  See  Geashill.  The  chapel  was  built, 
in  lH27,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £G00  from  the  late 
Bonrd  of  First  Fruit'*.     Attendance  180. 

Ci.ONELASAWN  and  MOYLINGHA.  a  bog 
of  two  denominations  but  of  strict  continuousness, 
in  the  b.iroiiies  of  Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw,  co. 
<'hrc,  .Mun>ter.  It  commences  4  of  a  mile  east  of 
Kilruob,  and  extends  3  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
s{uith,  with  a  breadth  varying  between  1^  furlong, 
and  1  ^  mile.  Area,  1,198  Iri-^h  acres.  ltd  drainage 
i-  partly  >outhward  to  the  Shannon,  at  the  distance 
of  I }  mile,  but  chiefly  westward  to  the  head  of  Kil- 
ru>h  Harbour.  Its  eastern  section  is  firm  and  shal- 
low; but  its  we-itern  section  i*i  wet,  and  about  25 
It'ot  deep.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £1  4*,  per 
Iri-h  iiere. 

CLOXELTY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
<^^>nneIlo,  2  miles  south  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick, 
Mun^ter.  It  contains  the  village  of  Knockaderrt  : 
whi«h  see.  Area,  3,749  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,327;  in  1841,  1,437.  Houses  230.  The  land  is 
good  arable  and  pasture  ground ;  and  is  drained 
norllnvard  by  the  Deel.  The  chief  artificial  objects 
of  interest  are  the  village  and  mansion  of  Knocra- 
DKHKV  :  "ce  that  article. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  till*  (iio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  Xil't,  and  the  rectorial  for  £190; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Christopher  Del- 
m.-re.  IOmj.  riie  vicarages  of  Clonelty  and  Cloncah 
coii-iitule  the  benetice  of  Clonelty.  See  Clon- 
<  vH.  Lcn^Mh  of  the  union,  4  miles;  breadth,  3. 
!*<►}>  .  in  b^M,  2.7-4.  Gross  income,  £180;  nett, 
£\(\\)  \:\<.  0(1.  Patrons,  the  vicars  choral  of  Lim- 
t  r  (k  cathedral.  The  incumbent  himself  is  one 
ot   the   vicars  choral.     There  is  no  church.     Two 


Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Knockadcrry  and  Clon- 
cah have  jointly  an  attendance  of  900 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutu* 
ally  united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,371 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  22,  aiul  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,815  :  and  3  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 2  of  which  were  in  Clonelty,  and  one  of  these 
two  were  salaried  with  £12  from  the  National 
Board — had  on  their  books  1 14  boys  and  48  girls. 

CLONENAGH  and  CLONAGHEEN,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  baronies  of  Cullinagh  and  East  Mary- 
borough, but  chiefly  in  that  of  West  Maryborough, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The  West  Mary Iwrough  sec- 
tion contains  the  town  of  Mountrath  :  which  see. 
In  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  mutual  boun- 
daries, and  the  fact  of  virtual  mutual  consolidation, 
the  two  parishes  of  Clonenagh  and  Clonagheen  are 
treated,  in  both  their  political  and  their  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  as  one  parish  under  the  name  of  Clone- 
nagh. Length,  southward  10  miles ;  breadth,  from 
2J  to  6^  miles.  Area  of  the  Cullinagh  section,  773 
acres,  3  roods,  23  perches ;  of  the  East  Mary- 
borough section,  4,645  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches; 
of  the  West  Maryborough  section,  41,770  acref*, 
1  rood,  10  perches.  —  of  which  20  acres  are  in 
Ballvfin  Louch.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
18,130;  in  1841,  18,403.  Houses  3,152.  Pop. 
of  the  Cullinagh  section,  in  ia31,  152;  in  1&4I, 
250.  Houses  57.  Pop.  of  the  East  Maryborough 
section,  in  ia3l.  1.314;  in  1841,  1,317.  Houh;s 
232.  I*op.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  West  Mary- 
borough section,  in  1831,  14,077;  in  1841,  13,736. 
Houses  2,362.  The  northern  boundary  is  traced 
eastward  by  the  Ownass  rivulet,  an  early  affluent 
of  the  Barrow ;  the  interior  is  drained  southward 
by  the  Nore ;  and  the  western  border  is  traversed 
and  drained  southward  by  a  rivulet  which  washes 
Mountrath,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Nore. 
A  part  of  the  northern  district  consists  of  some  ofT- 
shoots  and  terminating  slopes  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains,  and  is  richly  embellished  with  the  exten. 
sive  demesne-grounds  of  Ballyfin  [which  see]  ; 
but  mo^t  part  of  the  other  districts  are  flat,  tame, 
poor,  and  freely  interspersed  with  morass.  The 
chief  height  occurs  2  miles  south-east  of  Mountrath ; 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  only  452  feet. 
About  4,560  acres  of  the  whole  parochial  area  are 
bog  and  mountain  ;  and  the  *'  general  quality  of  the 
land''  is  officially  stated,  in  language  which  we  do 
not  distinctly  understand,  **  to  be  the  second  of  five 
divisions  which  run  from  the  best  to  the  worst  land 
in  the  parish."  The  principal  seats,  additional  to 
Ballyfin,  are  Woodbrook,  Newpark,  Woodbine, 
Forest-House,  Springmount.  Shanahoe,  Anngrove- 
Abbey,  Mount-Eagle,  Raheen,  and  Tinnakill.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Barracks- Village  and  Raheen. 
Clonenagh  proper  is  situated  I4  mile  east  of  Mount- 
rath ;  and  is  said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  monastery  which  was  founded  by  St.  Fin- 
tan,  and  was  in  former  times  rather  considerable. 
The  interior  of  the  parish  is  traversed  west-south- 
wc^tward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick.— 
This  parish  comprises  the  two  rectories  of  Clonenagh 
and  Clonagheen,  and  is  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£1,500;  nett,  £1,421  10*.  Patron,  the  Crown 
twice,  and  the  diocesan  once,  in  every  three  presenta- 
tions. One  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £120,  two  have 
a  sti|)end  of  >tlK)  each  ;  and  one  of  the  three  acts  a* 
chaplain  in  Roskelton.  The  pari<h-church  is  situ- 
ated in  Mountrath,  and  was  built  in  1790,  at  the 
cost  of  £969  4s.  7id.,— of  which  £461  10s.  Q^d. 
was  a  donation  from  the  Eurl  of  Mountrath,  and  the 
remainder  was  raided  by  parochial  assessment  and 
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the  pale  of  pews ;  and  it  was  enlarged  at  the  cost  of 
£1,500,  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  850  ;  attendance  600.  Two  chapel ries  exist 
Mithin  the  benefice,  and  have  their  chapels  at  Bally- 
fin  and  RosKKLTOM:  see  these  articles.  In  1834, 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Established  church 
within  the  district  of  Roskelton  chapel  u'a.4  557.  A 
Quaker  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  36 ;  two 
Wcsleyaii  meeting-houses,  135  and  50;  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Mountrath,  2,000;  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Clonadacasey,  500 ;  the  Roman 
CHtholie  chapel  of  Raheen,  650 ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Shanahee,  1 ,000 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Ballyfin,  500.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  the  chapels  of  Mountrath  and 
Clonadacasey  are  mutually  united;  the  chapels  of 
Raheen  and  Shanahoe  are  mutually  united ;  the 
chapel  of  Ballyfin  stands  unconnected  with  any 
other;  and  each  of  the  three  set*  has  2  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,400  Church- 
men,  2G  Protestant  dissenters,  and  16,047  Roman 
Catholics;  and  19  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
1,037  boys  and  74.3  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were 
convent  schools — one  of  them  aided  with  £6  a-year 
from  subscription ;  one  was  a  classical  school ;  one 
was  a  subscription  school,  salaried  with  jC20;  and 
9  w^ere  National  schools, — each  of  2  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £8,  each  of  5  with  £10,  one  with  £15, 
and  one  with  £16.  In  1840,  the  only  National 
schools  were  3  in  Ballyfin,  Oak,  and  Trumcra,  and 
a  bovs'  and  girls'  school  in  Coote-strcet. 

CLONENAGH,  a  bog  in  the  above  parish,  1| 
mile  east  by  south  of  Mountrath,  QuecR's  co.,  Lcin- 
ster.  Area,  936  English  acres.  It  is  nearly  sHr- 
rounded  by  detached  rising  grounds,  or  gentle  swells 
of  limestone  gravel ;  and  it  generally  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  discharges  the  principal  part  of  its 
water  into  the  Cloncove  rivulet,  an  affluent  of  the 
Nore.  Its  borders  are  sufficiently  firm  for  turbary, 
and  have  been  considerably  cut  away ;  but  its  cen- 
tral parts  consist  of  fluid  peat  or  cjuagmire,  with 
springs  and  numerous  pools.  Its  greatest  depth  is 
24  feet  ;  its  average  depth  17  feet.  Its  highest  aad 
lowest  points  lie  respectively  3(>2  and  314  feet  above 
the  sea-level  of  high  water.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £712  17s.  2d. 

CLONES,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
kelly,  CO.  Fermanagh,  and  partly  in  the  baronies  of  ■ 
Dartry  and  Monaghan,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  The  I 
Clonkelly  section  contains  the  village  of  Rosslea;  j 
the  Monaghan  section  contains  the  village  of  Smiths- 
BOROUtiH  ;  and  the  Dartry  section  contains  the  town 
of  Clones.  See  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  8  miles;  breadth,  7.  Area  of  the  Clonkelly 
section,  27,582  acres  ;  of  the  Dartry  section,  10,782 
acres ;  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  4,514 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  18:31, 22,203 ;  in  1841, 
23,506.  Houses  4.085.  Pop.  of  the  Clonkelly  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  10,996;  in  1841,  11,405.  Houses 
2,015.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  in 
1831,  2,71 1  :  in  1841,  2.922.  Houses  533.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Dartry  section,  in  1831, 
6,1 15;  in  1841,  6,302.  Houses  1,1*27.  Very  nearly 
the  whole  surface  lies  along  the  eastern  edge  or  sum- 
mit of  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne  ;  and  is  drained 
south-south-westward  by  the  river  Fin,  which  falls 
upon  the  south-east  extremity  of  Upper  Lough  Erne. 
Its  contour  is  that  of  a  champaign  country,  singularly 
intersected  with  numerous  loughlets  and  marshes, 
and  profusely  variegated  with  low.  round,  fertile 
bills.  Though  the  lakes  are  multitudinous,  few 
possess  noticeable  beauty,  most  are  mere  featureless 
ponds,  and  only  one  in  the  north-east  is  of  even  com- 
paratively large  size.  The  land  is  for  the  moi^t  part 
good  ;  but  to  home  extent  consists  of  morass  and  of 


waste  or  pastoral  upland.  The  chief  seats.  eitKer 
within  the  limits  or  in  their  iumedUte  riciiiltjr,  are 
Curra- House  and  Farmhill,  respectively  2  aiid  3 
miles  south-south-west  of  the  town,  on  the  way 
to  Belturbet;  Summerhill,  Johnstown,  and  Scots- 
borough,  west  of  the  town,  on  the  wav  to  Newtown- 
Butler  ;  Lisnapoe,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town; 
and  Lough  Oonagb,  4  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  way 
to  Monaghan.  Other  objects  of  interest  will  m 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  town  and  the  villages. 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice* 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £950; 
glebe,  £1,050  6s.  8d.  Gross  income,  £2,000  6*.  8d. ; 
nett,  £1,686  15s.  9d.  Patron,  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
Lennard,  Bart.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fice of  AghnamuUen  in  the  dio.  of  Cloffher,  and  the 
sinecure  deanery  of  Clonaiacnoise  in  the  dio.  of  Mei^h. 
Three  curates  are  employed ;  one  for  the  parish 
church  at  a  stipend  of  £  100 ;  and  one  for  eaeh  of  two 
chapels-of-ease,  at  a  salary  each  of  £75  and  the  sur- 
plice fees.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £2,953  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  700;  attendance  000.  A 
chapel-of-ease  at  Clough,  3^  miles  from  the  town  of 
Clones,  was  built,  in  1828,  b^  means  of  a  parodiial 
assessment  to  the  amount  of'^£286  7s.  9|d.,  and  a 
loan  of  £1.100  from  the  Ute  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  550;  attendance  350.  Another  chapel-oC- 
ease,  about  3^  miles  distant  from  both  the  former 
and  the  parish- church,  was  built  at  Aghadrumsee  in 
1819,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  250;  attend- 
anee  220.  Two  meeting-houses  belonged  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  the  other  Secessional,  hare  an  attemlanee 
of  respectively  200  and  125.  Two  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-houses at  Clones  and  Smithsborough  are  attended* 
the  former  by  180,  and  the  latter  by  40.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  at  Clones  and  Aghadrumswords 
are  attended  by  2,280  and  862 ;  two  at  Roaska  and 
Magherarny  are  attended  by  1,800  and  500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  nch 
two  are  mutually  united.  In  1884,  the  jpariahioners 
consisted  of  7.027  Churchmen,  1,054  Presbyterians, 
and  13,789  Roman  Catholics;  a  Roman  CathoUe 
Sunday  school  at  Clones  was  averagely  attended  by 
400  children, — a  Sunday  school  at  Clough,  by  90, — 
and  10  schools  of  the  General  Sunday  school  Sodety. 
at  Clones,  Aghadrumsee,  Gortuawinney,  Magfaera- 
villy,  Drumavaddy,  Spring-grove,  Tattenbar,  wcQ- 
mount,  Talloo,  and  Tanity,  by  674 ;  and  34  dsily 
schools  had  on  their  books  1,391  boys  and  770  girls. 
Of  the  daily  schools,  one  at  Clough  reeeired  aid 
from  the  Association  for  DiscounteiumciiKViee ; 
one,  at  Magheravilly,  was  salaried  with  £B  Uk- 
from  subscription ;  3,  at  Smithsborough,  Gura- 
street,  and  another  locality,  were  in  conneefeioa  with 
the  London  Hibernian  Society;  8,  at  Rossbrick, 
Largs,  Granshaw,  Magherarny,  Aughnashalvey, 
Bruskena,  Greaghawarren,  and  Deer- Park,  were 
salaried  by  the  National  Board;  and  10,  at  don- 
keen,  Clononaken,  Aghadrumsee,  Clones,  8pri«g- 
grove,  Magheravilly,  Granshaw,  Gortnawing,  and 
Tattenbar,  were  ou  the  plan  of  the  KUdare-Plaee 
Society. 

CLONES, 

A  post  and  market  town  in  the  above  parish,  staads 
on  the  western  verge  of  the  county  of  Monaghaa, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Monaghan 
to  Belturbet  \%ith  that  from  Enniskillen  to  Shir- 
cock,  8]  miles  north  by  west  of  Cootehill,  9|  miles 
west -so  nth- west  of  Monaghan,  and  59}  milM  noith- 
north-west  of  Dublin. 
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General  Description.'] — The  immediate  environs 
of  thf  town  possess  an  excellent  limestone  soil, 
are  well  riilfivated,  and  have  an  interesting  appear- 
ance. The  roads  which  communicate  with  it  have 
lonp  been  in  prood  repair ;  and  that  to  Monaghan 
i^  piirticularly  good  and  level,  and  traverses  a  rich 
and  very  populou«*  country.  The  town  itself,  though 
odilired  to  a  l.ir^'c  proportion  with  thatched  houses, 
appears  tidy,  prosperous,  comparatively  regular, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  burghal  and  imposing.  Im- 
provements in  its  masonry  were  long  ago  com- 
menced;  and,  in  1801,  nearly  one  whole  range  of 
hou'ies,  all  recently-erected  single  hou«es,  and  the 
market-hou-e,  boasted  slate-roofing.  The  site  of  the 
principal  street  along  the  gentle  gradient  of  a  ris- 
ing ground,  to  the  open  market-place  on  the  summit 
ot  the  eminence,  aids  the  scenic  effect  of  the  town, 
both  as  seen  from  the  foot  and  the  bead  of  the 
n-cent,  and  as  seen  from  the  highway  along  the 
low  grounfl  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Monaghan. 
The  market-place  is  a  triangular  area,  with  a  market- 
cross  in  its  centre,  and  some  public  buildings  on  its 
side's.  The  market-cross  consists  of  a  flight  of  steps 
of  very  anti(jue  appearance,  a  pillar  about  10  feet 
high  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  curiou:) 
ornamerital  stones  on  the  top  of  the  pillar.  The 
<hiet  nioilern  publje  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 
pari«.h-chureh.  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Metho- 
<list  nie<'ting-hoMses,  and  the  market-housC ;  and  in 
the  virinity  are  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses. 

Antiquities  ] — On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
separated  into  two  groups  by  the  road  to  Cootehill, 
stand  some  aiKMent  buildings,  ruins,  and  other  monu- 
ment-, which  connect  Clones  with  antiquity,  and 
formerly  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  celebrity. 
To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  for  Augus- 
linian  canons,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
early  in  the  (Jth  century,  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter 
atjd  St.  Patil,  by  a  person  whom  legend,  rather  than 
history,  calls  the  saint  and  bishop  Tigernach  of  the 
blmMl  royal,  who  removed  the  see  of  Clogher  to 
Clones.  Sir  Charles  Coote's  version  of  the  pretended 
liistory  of  this  person  and  the  abbey  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  may  be  quoted  for  the  pur- 
po^^e  of  enabling  perspicuous  readers  to  surmise  or 
ileteet  the  portion  of  fact  out  of  which  the  legend 
was  fabricated  : — **  St.  Tigernac  wusthe  third  bishop 
who  enjoyed  the  see  of  Clogher;  St.  Macartin  only 
b.inng  presided  there  between  him  and  St.  Patrick, 
whom  Joceline  states  to  have  been  the  original 
fouTider,  and  to  have  built  the  church  of  Clogher, 
even  before  that  of  Armagh  was  erected.  St.  Tiger- 
iiar,  according  to  Ware,  was  called  legate  of  Ireland, 
to  whom  St.  Macartin,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  be- 
(jueathed  the  bivhoprick,  together  with  his  blessing. 
He  lixed  his  seat  at  Cluaine,  from  whence,  in  the 
!ri-h  annaU,  he  is  called  Cluanois  ;  for  this  town  was 
itriu'inally  nanied  Cluanoi«i,  then  Clunes,  Clownish, 
< "  ii:ii-h.  and  la^t  Clones.  The  church  here  was  one 
of  till  tour  principal  churches  of  the  diocese ;  wherein, 
a-  aUo  in  the  ehtir<h  of  Derymoailain,  the  memory 
of  St.  Ti.'irnac  i>i  famous.  He  died  the  5tb  of  April, 
.VjH.  or  .')^!>,  on  which  day,  in  the  martyrology  of 
Mol.in.  h\>  <!iarh  is  thus  noted:  •  In  Scotland  (i.e. 
th.'  LPc  itiT,  or  Ireland^  the  birth-day  of  St.  Tigernac, 
lii-l.op  .ind  conft'-^or."*  The  story  adds,  that  St. 
'iijv'rii.ich  lo*t  his  >ight  in  his  old  age,  died  of  the 
pi  ijuf,  a:i(l  *'  w.iH  buried  in  the  church  of  Cluanois," 
'i'lie  ritention  of  the  name  of  **  St.  Tierney,"  in  the 
(1»  -ijnation  of  the  manor,  and  probably  in  various 
oth(  r  a>iMMiations  with  the  town,  will,  of  course,  | 
appear  to  simpletons  some  evidence  that  everything  t 
the  ecr!r-ia-tiral  annalists  allege  respecting  '*  the  ! 
bi>hop"  and  tounder  of  **the  abbey'  is  true.  A  | 
ii.oii.i-t.Ty  whi<'h  eventually  stooil  at  the  south  end  I 


of  Clones,  claimed  all  the  credit  which  doubtful  nar- 
rative assigned  to  St.  Tigernach 's  supposed  struc- 
ture; and  it  acquired  landed  property  which  u*as 
given  at  the  suppression  to  Sir  Henry  Duke,  and 
which  passed  in  the  effluxion  of  time  to  Lord  Dacrc. 
The  walls  of  a  small  chapel  yet  remain ;  they  are 
built  of  limestone  within,  and  of  square-cut  and  un- 
cemented  sandstone  without;  the  side  walls  are 
faced  with  dressed  stone  only  4  or  5  feet  high,  while 
the  gable  is  faced  with  it  to  the  top ;  and  the  en- 
trance perforates  the  gable,  and  is  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  Around  the  chapel  is  a  ceme- 
tery enclosed  by  a  very  strong  wall ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  another  cemetery  similarly 
enclosed, — apparently  united  to  the  former  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  road,— and  still  containing 
a  pillar-tower,  and  various  whimsically  shaped  and 
antiquely  carved  monumental  grave-stones.  The 
pillar-tower  had  five  stories,  and  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  floors  supported  by  beams ;  but,  though 
peculiar  in  these  particulars,  it  exhibits  no  vestige  or 
evidence  of  having  had  a  staircase ;  it  is  10  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  clear;  its  masonry  is  very  rough  with- 
out, but  all  of  fine  limestone  within  ;*  its  walls  are 
4  feet  thick,  but  diminish  toward  the  top  to  a  thick- 
ness of  2  feet ;  and  its  entrance  is  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  but,  previous  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
round  the  basement,  was  probably  20  feet.  Near 
the  cemeteries  are  two  earthworks  which  fancy  or 
the  antiquarian  fever  may  variously  suggest  to  have 
been  aboriginal  intrench ments,  Danish  raths,  feudal 
moats,  or  comparatively  modern  military  woiks 
thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  learned 
statist  of  the  county  speaks  so  magniloquently  re- 
spectmg  them,  that  his  description  may  amuse  as 
well  as  inform.  **  The  great  fort,"  savs  Sir  Charles, 
*'  is  all  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  which  was  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  town.  This  fort  is  very 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and  commands  the  town 
and  country  around  for  a  great  extent.  This  artifi- 
cial mound  was  made  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
naturally  favoured  its  position,  and  is  far  above  the 
level  ground.  Within  this  area,  and  around  its  base, 
is  a  deep  fosse  cut  out,  that  has  always  the  finest 
water,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  *  •  So  great  a 
fosse  must  also  have  afforded  a  considerable  defence 
to  its  garrison,  as  well  as  convenience.  At  tlie  sum- 
mit, it  has  a  double  parapet,  of  a  circular  form,  thy 
one  elevated  10  feet  above  the  other.  Without  the 
fosse  is  another  parapet,  which  is  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  to 
which  its  glacis  has  a  formidable  slope.  The  whole 
of  the  works  are  enclosed  in  a  square,  an<l  cover  iii 
area  about  an  Irish  acre.  Contiguous  to  it,  and 
facing  its  salient  angle,  next  the  town,  is  a  lesser 
fort,  which  is  well  defended  by  the  church  steeple, 
and  flanks  the  principal  parts  of  the  works." — A 
eorbeship,  the  nature  of  which  is  ill-explained  by 
historical  documents,  and  certainly  receives  anything 
but  elucidation  from  Arcbdall's  comparing  it  to  "  a 
collegiate  church,"  formerly  existed  \n  Clones ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
it  ^^lis  granted  by  the  Pope  of  the  day  to  a  boy,  the 
eldest  son  of  MacMahon. 

Trar/e,  Afc] — In  the  town  is  a  brewery;  and  in  its 
iie'chbourhood  are  extensive  corn-mills.  The  trade 
in  linens  is  considerable ;  the  retail  trade,  in  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  large  ;  and  the 
aggregate  sales  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  weekly 
markets,  are  comparatively  great.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  15,  Sept.  2,  the  last  Thursday  of  Mmy,  June, 
and  July,  and  the  firht  Thursday  of  Oct.,  Nov.,  and 
Dec,  A  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Bank  was  e«*tablished  in  1836.  The  public  convey, 
ances,  in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin ;  aad  a  maiU 
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conch  in  tramtit  between  Enniakillen  and  Belfast. 
The  Ulster  Cunal  passes  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  town.  The  number  of  carts  employed  weekly 
ill  the  traffic  to  Dublin  is  1]  ;  in  that  to  Belfast,  is 
8 ;  and  in  that  to  Dundalk  and  Newry,  is  130.  On 
an  average  of  the  years  1833-4-5,  the  annual  sales 
in  the  market  amounted  to  25,800  cwts.  of  wheat, 
44,3(30  cwts.  of  barley  and  rye,  ;38,900  cwts.  of  oat:*, 
2.700  cwts.  of  flax,  2,500  cwts.  of  butter,  1,500  cwts. 
of  e^'f(»,  3,000  sheep  and  lambs,  and  32,700  pigs ;  the 
proiiuce  taken  away  for  sale  or  export  to  Dundalk, 
Newry,  Armagh,  and  Belfast,  was  14,800  cwts.  of 
wheat,  38.300  cwts.  of  barley  atid  rye,  25,900  cwt«. 
of  oats,  2,000  cwts.  of  flax,  1,900  cwts  of  butter, 
1,150  cwts.  of  egf;?^  2,000  shei.'p  and  lambs,  and 
31,2(K)  pigs;  the  quantity  of  merchandise  carried 
into  the  town,  chiefly  from  Belfast,  Dublin,  Dun> 
dalk,  Xewry,  Cootehill,  and  Cavan,  was  940  cwts. 
of  sugar,  56  cwts.  of  tea,  2  pipes  of  wine,  140 
puncheons  of  spirits,  104  cwts.  of  tobacco,  104  cwts. 
of  leather,  400  cwts.  of  tallow,  200  cwts.  of  barilla, 
ashes,  and  kelp,  100  cwts.  of  starch,  besides  consi- 
derable quantities  of  salt,  timber,  iron,  hardware, 
slates,  drapery,  and  apparel.  The  linen  sold  in 
Clones  is  bought  for  the  Armagh  and  Down  bleach- 
ing establishments :  the  quantity  disposed  of  is  esti- 
mated to  amount  annually  to  5,000  pieces  or  125,000 
yards;  but  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive; 
and  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  the 
value  of  unbleached  linen  sold  was  reported  by  the 
late  Linen  Board  to  be  respectively  £15,043, 
£16,915,  £12.170.  and  £18.192. 

Poor-law  Union,'] — The  Clones  Poor- law  union 
ranks  as  the  99th,  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  8,  1840. 
It  comprehends  portions  of  both  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh counties,  jointly  possessing  an  area  of  1 1 1 
square  miles,  or  71«5(>6  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
of  36,569.  The  electoral  divisions,  with  their  re- 
spective pop.,  in  I83I,  are, — in  Monaghan,  Clones, 
6,822,— St.  Tiemey,  4,372,— Newbliss,  3,844.— and 
Currim,  3,438;  in  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  Drum- 
uUy,  4,559;  and  in  Fermanagh,  Newtown-Butler, 
4,705,— Aghadrumsee,  3,874,— and  Rosslea,  4,955. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  6,  and  of  elect- 
ed guardians,  18;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by 
the  division  of  Clones,  3  by  the  division  of  Newtown- 
Butler,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £55,298 
15s.  5d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  6,351 ; 
and  of  these,  587  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  ex- 
ceeding £1. — ^726,  not  exceeding  £2,-586,  not 
exceeding  £3, — 501,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  556, 
not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  Oct.  9,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  May,  1842. 
— to  cost  £5,750  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,207  12s.  6d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  purchased  for  £342  7s. 
6<I., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  persons. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £6-28  lOs.  6^d. ;  and  the  workhouse  was 
soon  afterwards  opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers. 
The  dispensary  districts  are  well  divided;  they  ap- 
pear  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  union,  and  to  con- 
tain fair  provision  for  its  wants ;  and  they  are  4  in 
number,  and  have  their  seats  at  Clones.  Newbliss, 
Rosslea,  and  Newtown-Butler.  In  1839-40,  the 
Clones  dispensary  expended  £90  Os.  7^d.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  2,529  patients.  A  fever  hospital  at 
Clones,  the  only  one  m  the  union,  contains  20  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  267  patients,  and  ex- 
pended £201  12s.  9Jd.  The  county  infirmaries  arc 
partially,  yet  inadequately,  available  for  the  two 
^reat  sections  of  the  union.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund 
m  the  town  had  a  capital  of  £1,682,  circulated 
£4,669  in  1,500  loans,   and  realized  £5  ds.  9d.  of 


nett  profit;  and  from  the  date  of  its  inafatatioiit 
it  circulated  £37,181  in  12,938  loans,  dMred  a 
nett  profit  of  £435  Os.  4d.,  and  expended  on  chari- 
table purposes  £297  9b.  Id. 

Statistics,'] — Area  of  the  town,  52  seres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,2,381:  in  1841,2,877.  Houses  410.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  172;  in  mannfactares 
and  trade,  316;  in  other  pursuits,  116.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  44 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  306 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour.  222 ;  on  means  not  spectlied,  30. 

CLONEY.     See  Clounbt. 

CLONEY,  Clont,  or  CLomv,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  44  miles  east  by  north  of 
Eniiis,  CO.  Clare,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Spanceluill:  which  see.  Length,  southward, 
6  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  3| ;  area,  10,656  arref , 
31  perches, — of  which  60  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,632;  in  1841,  3.624. 
Houses  563.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  18l], 
3,455.  Houses  537.  Within  the  limits  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  bog  and  poor  low  mountain  ground. 
The  general  quality  of  the  other  lands  b  pretty  good, 
yet  much  diversified.  The  prevailing  declination  is 
to  the  south.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north, 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  426  feet.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ennis  to  KiU 
laloe.  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Spancelhill  is  Cloney- 
house,  the  seat  of  Burton  Bindon,  Esq.  The  other 
seats  are  Maghera,  Cranagher,  Classagh,  Corballj, 
Wellpark,  Danganville,  Toonagh,  CasUeview,  and 
Newgrove.  The  chief  hamlets  are  Derrynaskeagb, 
Derrynagullion,  Attycuill,  Derryheena,  Dirrvvoagh, 
Derrycalliff,  and  Derrybog. — This  parish  w  a  vi- 
carage, and  part  of  the  benefice  ot  Quin,  in  the 
dio.  of  Killaloe.  See  Quzir.  The  tithes  art 
divided  into  vicarial,  prebendal,  and  rectorial; 
the  vicarial  are  compounded  for  £106  3s.  Id.; 
the  prebendal  are  compounded  for  £23  is.  6}d., 
and  belong  to  Tullagh  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Killaloe;  and  the  rectorial  are  appropriated  to  the 
sinecure  benefice  of  Ogashin.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Ronaa 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Quin  and  Dowrie.  In  1834,  the  Protcs* 
tants  amounted  to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,770;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  180 
boys  and  62  girls. 

CLONEYGOWN,  or  Cloneoowv,  a  Tilla^  ia 
the  parish  of  Ballykean,  barony  of  Upper  Philips- 
town,  King's  CO.,  Leinster.  It  stands  3^  milea  west- 
north-west  of  Portarlington,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Killeigh.  A  fair  is  held  on  July  22.  Area,  85  menu 
Pop,  in  1831,  158;  in  1841,  160.     Houses  29. 

CLONE  AD,  a  locality,  making  some  iphantasna- 
gorial  claims  to  have  been  an  ancient  bishoMHie,  in 
the  barony  of  Farbill,  5^  miles  south-east  of  Mullia- 
gar,  CO.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  "  St  Ethchen,  the 
son  of  Manius  Ecceas,"  says  Archdall,  *'  was  huhop 
of  Cluanbitc,  or  Cluainfodabaitan-abha.  He  died 
A.D.  578;  and  his  festival  is  holden  on  the  11th  of 
Feb." 

CLONFADFORAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Fartullagh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  eoni 
part  of  the  town  of  Tyrrels-Fass:  which 
Length,  north-north-westward,  4  miles; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  4,672  acres,  8  perches,---of  which 
223  acres,  I  rood,  18  perches  are  in  Lough  EnncL 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,369;  in  1841,  1,457.  Houses  838. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,193;  in  1841. 
1,238.  Houses  203.  The  surface,  though  occa- 
sionally diversified  with  Eskers,  is  preTailinaly  flat 
and  tame.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  south-cut; 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  483  feet.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  middle-rates  aad 
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averages  in  annual  value  about  30s.  per  Irish  acre. 
The  seats  arc  Templeoran,  Newcastle,  Calverstown, 
and  Giiilfoni.  Lough  Etinel  impinges  upon  the  north ; 
and  the  great  Connaught  road  briefly  touches  the  south. 
— This  parir-h  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  cornpo>ition,  £156  I9«. 
Id. ;  ghhe,  £.m  Gross  income,  £18(5  19s.  Id.;  nett, 
£131  Kk.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
WHS  built,  alwut  179.3,  by  means  of  £461  10s.  9\d. 
gKtcd  by  the  hite  Board  of  First  Fruit:«,  £:\6  I83. 
6\i\.  ^lifted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Belvidere,  and  £36 
18s.  5\i\.  rai-ed  by  the  sale  of  pews;  and  was  en- 
Inrged^  in  18-26,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £230  15s. 
4;(1.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
'JoO;  attendance,  alwut  140.  A  Wesleyan  meeting- 
house lias  an  attendance  of  .00.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  uttendanre  of  between  600  and  l,(XX); 
and,  in  the  Uoman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Milltown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant*  aniounte<l  to  •246,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,165;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  re- 
ceived various  aids  from  the  London  and  Ladies' 
London  Hibernian  Societies,  and  another,  various 
aids  from  the  rector.  Lady  Belvidere,  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice — had  on  their  books  91  boys  and 
90  Kirls. 

CLONFANE,  one  of  three  denominations  of  a 
clu-ter  of  bogs,  in  the  baron v  of  Dunmore,  co.  Gal- 
\v:iy,  Connnu^ht.  The  otner  denominations  are 
Strawberry  Hill  and  Queensfort.  They  lie  in  the 
angle  between  the  road  from  Dunmore  to  Clare- 
niorr's,  and  that  from  Dunmore  to  Tuam ;  and  ap- 
proach,  on  the  east,  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of 
Dunmore.  Their  extreme  points  north  and  south 
are  4[  miles  asunder;  and  east  and  west,  3^  miles. 
Area,  3,71.')  English  acres.  Various  portions  lire 
mutually  detached  by  the  intervention  of  hills  of 
limestone  gravel ;  and  other  portions  are  nearly 
bi>ected  by  spurs  and  offshoots  of  these  hills.  The 
bogs  are  firm  in  texture  ;  they  are  drained  by  head- 
streams  of  the  Clare  river;  they  have  an  altitude  of 
I72i  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  high  water  in  Galway 
bay  ;  they  are  from  13  to  28  feet  in  depth ;  and  they 
lie  upon  substrata  of  white  marl.  Estimated  cost  of 
reclamation,  £5.1.59  59. 

CLONFANLOUGH.     See  Clonmacnowe. 

('LO.NFEACLE.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies 
of  Armagh  and  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
The  barony  of  Armagh  section  contains  the  village 
of  Black watkrtown;  the  O'Neilland  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Derryscollop  ;  and  the  Dun- 
gannon section  contains  the  town  of  Mot,  and  the 
villages  of  Clonfeacle  and  Bendurb:  see  these 
articles.  Length,  7  miles  ;  breadth,  5.  Are*  of  the 
barony  of  Arnmgh  section,  2,323  acres ;  of  the 
O'Ntilland  section,  2,313  acres;  of  the  Dungannon 
section,  2l„'>82  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
i;),.547;  in  1841,  18,930.  Houses  3,442.  Pop.  of 
the  baronv  of  Armagh  section,  in  1831,  2,214;  in 
18-11,  J. l(i<).  Houses  379.  Pop.  of  the  O'NeilUnd 
section,  in  1831,  1,948;  in  1841,  2,063.  Houses 
iiSi.  r<»p.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dungannon 
section,  in  IKH,  14,483;*  in  1841,  13,448.  Houses 
*J,4(h'^.  But  the  quoad  civUia  parish,  of  which  these 
are  the  statistics,  comprises  the  three  quoad  Macro 
pari>hos  of  Moy,  Derrygortrevy,  and  Clonfeacle  or 
Bcnburb.  See  .SIoy  and  Derrygortrevt.  Length 
of  Clonfeacle  quoad  sacra^  5  miles;  breadth,  4; 
area.  1,'J..*VJ8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,616.  The  sur- 
fare  proMMits  jome  limited  scenes  of  soft  beauty,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  com|>arativeIy  agricultural 

*  1  l.i^  inclu.lt's  ttie  villa;;tfs  of  Clonfeacle  and  Bcnburh. 


opulence.  Immediately  on  the  river  Black  water,  in 
particular,  are  a  few  pleasant  close  landscapes.  Most 
of  the  land  is  of  a  good  arable  quality.  The  Ulster 
Canal  passes  through  the  interior;  and  127  acres, 
1  rood,  10  perches  of  the  parochial  area  are  water, 
chiefly  in  small  lakes.  The  original  or  uiicor- 
rupted  name  of  the  parish  was  Cluain-Fiacul,  *the 
Church  of  the  Tooth,*  and  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  an  alleged  tooth  of 
St.  Patrick  being  long  preserved  in  its  church  as  a 
saintly  relic.  St.  Lugad,  or  Lugaid,  the  son  of 
Tailchan,  who  was  **a  very  aged  man  in  the  year 
580,"  is  pretended  to  have  been  **  abbot  of  Cluain- 
Fiacul."  The  village  of  Clonfeacle  has  an  area  of 
9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  123.  Houses  25.— This 
parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £1,0.')0;  glebe, 
£537  \0*.  Gross  income,  £1,567  19^.;  nett, 
£1,330  9s.  lOd.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  chuich  is  situ- 
ated at  Benburb;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  155  years  ago.  Sittings  400;  attendance, 
about  200.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  at- 
tended by  300  in  summer;  a  Wesleyan  meeting- 
house, by  about  30 ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
by  1,100  at  one  service  and  300  at  another;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  last 
is  united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Moy.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,821  Churchmen, 
1,178  Presbyterians,  99  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  4,867  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
attended  b^  from  50  to  60  children  ;  5  daily  schools 
— 3  of  which  were  aided  respectively  with  £5  from 
Lord  Roden,  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society — had  on  their  books  155  boys  and  83  girls ; 
and  2  other  daily  schools  were  attended  in  summer 
by  from  65  to  80  children. 

CLO N PERT,  a  parish  occupying  the  north-west- 
ern section  of  the  barony  of  Duhullow,  and  lying  on 
the  western  border  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains Newmarket  and  the  larger  part  of  Kanturk: 
see  these  articles.  Extreme  length  and  breadth,  15 
and  8  miles;  average  length  and  breadth,  10  and  4 
miles;  area,  62,110  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  14,644; 
in  1841,  17,328.  Houses  2,763.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districU,  in  1831,  11,858;  in  1841,  12,679.  Houses 
2,035.  The  parish  is  also  called  Newmarket,  and 
Trinity  Christ-church  of  Newmarket.  The  rivu- 
lets Dallua  and  Allua  run  respectively  eastward 
along  the  south  and  southward  along  the  east,  and 
unite  their  waters  at  Kanturk,  to  pay  a  common  tri- 
bute, 3  miles  below,  to  the  Blackwater.  The  cul- 
tivated lands  lie  chiefly  near  the  course  of  these 
streams,  and  of  two  considerable  southerly  affluents 
of  the  Dallua ;  and  they  constitute  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  area,  and  vary  in  quality  from  4O4.  to 
less  than  208.  in  annual  value  per  acre.  A  consider- 
able extent  of  reclaimed  land  lies  around  New- 
market ;  and,  in  common  with  that  town,  borrows 
an  aspect  of  warmth  and  embellishment  from  tbo 
extensively  planted  demesne  of  R.  O.  Aldworth, 
Esq.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  west  and 
north  of  that  town,  as  well  as  a  portion  to  the  north- 
east,  amounting  in  total  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
parochial  area,  is  a  section  of  the  vast  district  of  wild 
and  unimproved  Highlands,  which  extends  from  the 
Blackwater  to  the  Shannon,  comprehends  nearly 
1,000  statute  square  miles,  and  contains  only  two 
villages  and  the  mansions  of  two  resident  landown- 
ers,— the  latter  mutually  distant  38^  English  miles. 
The  chief  heights  in  the  Clonfert  portion  of  tbi« 
mountain  wilderness  are  Knockdour  and  Meentron 
in  the  north,  the  Use  mountains  in  the  east,  Glan- 
lora  and  Tor  in  the  eeiitre,  aad  KnocktiUvuu  and 
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Knocknackabrig  in  the  west.  Two  new  roads 
through  the  interior,  the  one  from  Newmarket  to 
Charleville,  and  the  other  from  Cork  to  Listowel, 
through  Kanturk  and  Newmarket,  have  benefited 
the  traffic  of  the  towns,  laid  open  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  and  created  great  facility  for  the  ex- 
tension of  georgical  improvemeitt.  The  prevailing 
soil  around  Kanturk  is  a  whitish  clay ;  and,  in  some 
places,  it  is  yellow  or  brown,  very  deep,  and  natur- 
ally  luxuriant  in  grass.  A  good  culm  has  long  been 
found  in  considerable  quantity,  useful  for  forges  and 
for  burning  lime.  The  castle  of  Carrigacushin,  a 
mile  north-east  of  Newmarket,  belonged  to  the  sept 
of  MacAulitfe;  and  Castle  MacAuliffe,  which  stood 
west  of  the  town,  on  the  left  of  the  road  thence  to 
Black  water-Bridge,  was  their  chief  seat.  A  castle 
of  the  MacCartys  stood  at  Curragh,  a  little  north  of 
Kanturk;  and  near  its  site  is  an  excellent  chalybeate 
spring. — This  parish  is  a  vicurage,  and  a  separate 
bienelice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position. £5S\  10s.  9d.;  glebe.  £-25.  Gross  income, 
Mim  10s.  9d. ;  nett,  £4()2  9s.  2d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  Jb'75.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  the  same  sum 
as  the  vicarial,  and  are  impropriate  in  John  Long- 
field,  Esq.,  of  Longueville.  Within  the  parish  is 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kanturk.  The  parochial 
church  was  built,  in  1830,  bv  means  of  a  loan  of 
4:2.000  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
300;  attendance,  from  100  to  150.  A  schoolhousc 
is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship ;  and  has 
an  attendance  of  from  25  to  70.  Three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  at  Newmarket,  Meelan,  and  Rockhill, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  2,(500,  750,  and 
750;  and,  in  the  Roman  (I'atholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, arc  mutually  united.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Kanturk.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners, exclusive  of  those  within  the  Kanturk 
curacy,  consisted  of  275  Churchmen,  and  8,836 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended 
by  about  40  children  ;  and  15  dailv  schools  had  on 
their  books  587  males  and  252  iemales.  Of  the 
daily  schools,  4  were  circulating  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Society  ;  one  was  a  work-school 
for  adult  girls;  one  was  an  infant-school,  salaried 
with  i;14  from  the  vicar  and  his  lady;  one  was  a 
free-school,  supported  by  about  £15  of  collections 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  one  was  a  female 
free-school,  salaried  with  £15  from  Mrs.  Aid  worth; 
and  one  was  a  male  free-school,  salaried  with  £17 
from  Mrs.  Aldworth  ami  the  clergy. 

CLONFERT,  a  parish,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocese, 
in  the  barony  of  Longford.  3  miles  north-north-east 
of  Eyrecourt,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Laitrencetown:  which  see.  Length, 
west-north-westward,  6}  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
4^ ;  area,  24,876  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches, — of 
\vhich  38  acres,  36  perches,  are  in  the  river  Suck, 
and  430  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Shannon.  Pop.,  in  ia31,  5,915;  in  1841,  5.704. 
Houses  950.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
5,307.  Houses  883.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  low.  and  without  character;  it  consists 
partly  of  excellent  land,  but  largely  of  dismal  brown 
bog :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Suck,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Shannon,  and  descends  to  the 
margin  of  these  almost  stagnant  streams  in  a  hardly 
perce|>til>Ie  gradient  of  morass  and  meadow;  and 
it  is  travcr^ed  through  the  interior  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  by  the  road  from  Ballinasloe  to  Ban- 
aglicr.  The  highest  ground  is  near  the  centre  ;  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  348  feet.  The 
principal  seats  are  Ballymore-castle,  Abbeyland- 
house.  Abbey  land-cottage,  liismore-(*a>tle,  Shan- 
nonview,  Shannongrovc,  and  HemniingNville.     The 


chief  hamlet  is  Parkmadden.  Clonfert  proper, 
though  it  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
seat  of  a  bishophric,  is  the  most  thorough  satire  upon 
the  idea  of  a  city.  It«  site  is  a  swell  or  very  gentle 
rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  great  expause  of 
dreary  bog;  and,  being  shaded  on  other  sides  by  some 
wood,  it  may  properly  enough  be  called  wiurt  the 
name  Clonfert  is  believed  to  mean— **a  place  of  re- 
tirement." But  as  "a  city."  it  comprises  simply 
two  or  three  scattered  private  houses,  the  paUuDe, 
the  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  church ;  and, 
as  if  ashamed  of  its  absurd  pretentions  to  an  urban 
name,  it  stands  a  little  way  aside  from  the  public 
road,  and  may  very  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the 
uninformed  passing  traveller.  Its  two  or  three 
private  houses  are  mere  cabins ;  its  palace  is  an 
ordinary-looking  country  mansion,  erected  in  1640 
by  Bishop  Dawson,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rather  shabby  demesne;  its  cathedral  is  a  small 
dingy  unimposing  structure,  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and 
its  ruined  quondam  church  pretends — very  abaurdly, 
we  think — to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Brendan,  and  is  said  to  have  been  faniout 
for  it4  seven  altars,  and  to  have  been  decorated  in 
1270  by  an  exquisitely  carved  western  front,  erected 
by  John  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  was  an  Italian  and 
the  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  beeame  arch- 
bishop of  Benevento.  An  extinct  abbey  also  daiou 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Brendan  ;  but  the  pro; 
bability  is,  that  both  the  old  church  and  the  mooas^ 
tic  pile  dated  no  higher  than  1270.  '*  St.  Brendan, 
the  son  of  Finloga,"  says  the  credulous  Archdall, 
**  studied  under  St.  Finian  in  the  Academy  of  Clon- 
ard,  and  a.  d.  553  or  562,  he  founded  an  abbey  here 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  St.  Bren- 
dan was  the  founder  of  many  other  abbeys,  and  is 
said  to  have  presided  over  '3,000  monks,  each  of 
whom  did  industriously  earn  a  sufficiency  for  bis 
support.  This  saint  instit-uted  a  particular  form  or 
rule  for  the  observance  of  his  successors,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  followed  that  of  St.  Augustine." 
Other  accounts,  of  equally  doubtful  character,  add, 
that  St.  Brendan  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  577«  in  the 
iUth  year  of  his  age— that  he  was  interred  at  Clon- 
fert,-lthat  the  site  of  this  abbey  and  his  grave  was 
called  the  Valley  of  Miracles, — that  his  successor  in 
the  abbacy,  Moena,  the  Comorban,  was  the  founder 
of  the  bishopric, — and  that  the  riches  of  Clonfert 
frequently  provoked  the  cupidity,  and  occasioned 
ravaging  inroads,  of  the  plundenng  Danes.  Fain 
are  held  on  May  12,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  22.— The 
parish  of  Clonfert  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert. Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £55  7s.  84d.; 
glebe,  £50.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £253  IGs.  1  Ud.,  and  are  apportioned  among 
the  diocesan,  the  dean,  the  prebendaries  (yf  Fenore, 
Anacalla,  Kilconnel,  and  Kilteskill,  and  the  sacrist 
of  the  cathedral.  The  vicarage  of  Clonfert,  and  the 
rectories  of  Clontuskert,  and  Kilna,b&onoocb 
[!<ee  thc<e  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ckm- 
fert.  Kilnabronogue  is  detached  from  the  other 
two  parishes  by  the  intervention  of  Fuhy  and  Don- 
onaughta.  Length  of  the  union,  13  miles;  breadth, 8. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 10,896.  Gross  income,  £437  3s.  9d. ; 
nett,  £341  5s.  4^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Theincnm- 
bent  holds  aUo  the  united  benefices  of  Tynagh  aad 
Doneira  in  this  diocese,  the  archdeaconry  of  Clonfert, 
and  the  prebend  of  Castropetre,  in  Kildare.  One 
curate  for  Clonfert  parish,  and  another  for  doo- 
tuskert,  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  the  latter 
hiis  also  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  garden. 
Clonfert  church  is  simply  the  cathedral.  Sittii^ 
1  .X) ;  attendance  80.    There  is  a  church  also  in  diM- 
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tuskert.  The  Romnii  Catholic  chapel  of  Clonfort 
hHs  ati  atteiKlanci'  of  jOO;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arran^ciiiciit,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Eyrecourt.  There  are  *2  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
the  one  parochial  aiui  the  other  monastic,  in  Clon- 
tiiskcrt.  In  lH34,  the  Protestants  of  Clonfert  par- 
i^^h  amounted  to  (>4!),  and  tlie  Roman  Catholics  to 
4.77ih  the  ProtestAi»t?i  of  the  union  to  1,121,  and 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  to  9,388 :  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  p:iri>h  had  on  its  books  38  Uoys  and  32  girls  ;  7 
<laily  >cliools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  ai<led 
with  £'2(j  a-year  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  and  £4  from  the  rector,  and  another  with 
£8  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
.£''2  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books  218  boys  and 
1 10  prl>  ;  and  13  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  602 
boys  and  35-3  girls. 

The  Dkkt.hf:  of  (^lonfert  is  in  the  province  of 
Tuam.  It  was  united  in  l()02  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
mac  iiiagh;  and  both  were  united  by  the  late  Church 
Uctbrm  Act  to  the  sees  of  Killaloc  and  Kilfenora. 
iMuniert  diocese  lies  partly  within  King*s  county 
and  the  county  of  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  within 
the  county  of  (lalway.  Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  its 
total  area  at  'J  I  o.OOO"  acres,  states  that  4,400  of  these 
acres  arc  in  King's  county,  17,^)0  in  the  county  of 
Ko-common,  and  193,100  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
lt>  j:reate>t  length  is  29  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  2.>;  its  area  is  2-U,()jO  acres,  8  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1 18,9(>2.  Gross  episcopal  revenue,  £2,385 
18s.  9^1.;  nett,  X2,l()2  5^^.  5\i\.  The  dignitaries, 
with  till*  separate  revenues  which  they  possess  in 
\irlue  of  their  ilignities,  are  the  dean,  £4j7  12s.  7d. ; 
tlie  ardideacon,  £94  3s.  O^d. ;  the  prebendary  of 
Fenore,  £91)  18s.  ojd. ;  the  prebendary  of  Annacalla, 
£31  ')s.  l:j(l. ;  the  prebendary  of  Kilconnel,  jC37  IGs. 
MM.  ;  the  prebendary  of  Killaspicmoylan,  £18  9s. 
*2  •('!.;  the  prelK-ndary  of  Kilteskill,  £24  18a.  o-jd. ; 
the  prebendary  of  Drouirhta,  £27  10s.  ;  the  preben- 
(!ary  of  Hallynoulter,  £'25  ;  the  prebendary  of  Kil- 
qnane,  £15  iU.  2d.;  and  the  sacrist,  £'22.  The 
chapter  have  no  economy  fund.  The  parishes  are 
*>8  in  number;  and  are  grouped  into  II  beneticcA. 
Kipiht  of  the  incumbents  are  resident,  and  3  non- 
re-i(K'nt.  dross  income  of  the  benefices  from  tithes, 
£3,701  :><.  9id.  ;  from  glebes,  £432  I9s.  5id. ;  nett 
income  from  both  sources,  £3,581  Kk.  (I^d.  No 
titiies  are  impropriate  ;  and  the  value  of  appropriate 
Ut\\c<  is  £2.1)20  3s.  O^d.  Eight  curates  are  em- 
ployed in  (>  benelices,  and  have  aggregately  an  income 
of  £<KJ7  13s.  \()\d.  Ei;;ht  of  the  bene'tices  are  in 
tlie  gitt  or  collation  of  tlie  diocesan,  and  3  in  that  of 
the  .Marijuis  of  Clanricarde.  The  churches  arc  12 
in  number,  and  contain  acoommodation  for  3,330 
per^on> ;  and  tlie  building  of  8  and  the  enlarging  of 
one  (»f  them  c<»t  £9,7(J3  7s.  S^i\.,  all  of  whicii,  ex- 
cept £18().  was  given  or  lent  by  the  lute  ISoard  of 
Tir-t  Fruits.  The  number  of  Protestant  dissenting 
places  of  wor»hip  is  4 ;  and  of  Roman  Catholic 
eliajieN.  i-  44.  In  18.34,  the  population  (»n!<isted  of 
A,~t\\  uuinber^ofthe  F^tHblisbment,  2  Presbyterian.*, 
3  of  her  Protectant  di-vonters,  and  119,082  Roraau 
Caiholie-*.  In  the -ame  \ear,  12  daily  schools,  which 
iiiaeie  i.o  retiiri)«i  of  their  attendance,  were  computed 
to  hi-  attem!»'«i  by  1>3m  t-hildren  ;  and  99,  which  nuule 
r'tuni-,  ha«!  on  their  bix)ks  4,813  boys,  2,823  girU, 
and  ^4  ehihlreii  who>e  sex  was  not  ppecitied.  Of 
the  total  ot  ill  >ein)oU,  80  were  supported  wholly 
by  fee-,  an<l  31  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or 
^iil)-eri|»tioii ;  and  ot  the  latter,  7  were  in  connection 
\\i:h  tiie  National  Hoard,  1  with  the  Association  for 
D.-eouiitenaneing  \  ice,  and  14  with  the  London 
Hilurman  Society. 

'J'hr  lii'inun  ( ^tuhi>lic  Dinrt^c. — The  Roman  Catho- 
1..-  liuxv^e  ol  Clontert  is  still  separate  or  unannezed. 


It  iMcludes  23  parishes  ;  and  has  21  parochial  and  15 
coadjutor  clergy.  The  bishop's  parishes  are  Lough- 
rea  and  Tynagh.  Tbirtv-two  of  the  44  chapels  are 
reported  to  be  "  remarkably  good  houses,  slated, 
large,  and  commodious.*'  An  academy  has  been 
established  at  Loughrea  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Roman  Catholic  college.  A  discalced 
Carmelite  priory,  and  a  discalced  Carmelite  nunnery 
are  at  Loughrea ;  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Mcelisk  ; 
and  two  Dominican  convents  at  Boula  and  Esker. 
The  designations  of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese,  to- 
gether with  the  sites  of  their  chapels,  are,  1 .  Lough- 
rea, — Loughrea;  2.  Tyna, — Tyna  and  Killeen;  3. 
KiltoUa,— Kiltolla  and  Killimor ;  4.  KilUuadaua,— 
Killiuadaua  and  Ayle ;  5.  Woodford,— Woodford  and 
Clonea ;  6.  Killimor, — Killimor  and  Tyrenascia ;  7. 
Queensborough,  —  Qucensborough  and  Taby  ;  8. 
Ballymacwad, — Ballymacwad  and  Gurteen  ;  9.  Bal- 
linusloe, — Ballinasloe  and  Crcagh  ;  10.  Fohana, — 
Fohana  and  Killine  ;  II.  Leitrim, — Leitrim  and  Kil- 
meen ;  12.  Ballinakill, — Knockastrim  ;  13.  Kiltor- 
mer, — Kiltormer  and  Laurencetown ;  14.  Clontus- 
kert, —  Clontuskert;  15.  Killeran,  —  Killoran  and 
Mulla;  16.  New  Inn, — New  Inn  and  Bullane  ;  17. 
Eyrecourt, —  Eyrecourt  and  Clonfert;  18.  Killa- 
laghton, — Killalaghton  and  Kilriele;  19.  Carralwwn, 
— Carrabawn  and  Kill;  20.  Kilcoimel, — Kilconnel 
and  Aughrim;  21.  Taughmaconnel, — Taughmacon- 
nel ;  22.  Portumna, — Portumna  and  Liemalash  ;  and 
23.  Lusmagh, — Lusmagh. 

CLONFERT  and  KILMORE,  two  nearly  con- 
tinuous bogs  on  the  north-east  border  of  the  barony 
of  Longford,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  the  Suck ;  on  the 
south-east  end  bv  the  Shannon ;  and  on  the  other 
side  and  end  by  toe  ridgy  ground,  a  line  of  low  hills, 
which  extends  from  Ballinasloe,  by  Aughrim,  Bally- 
mannagh,  Kilmore,  and  Redmount,  to  the  Shannon. 
Length,  north-north- westward,  7  miles;  breadth, 
from  1  mile  to  1}  ;  area,  9,G15  English  acres.  They 
are  mutually  separated  by  a  very  narrow  peninsula 
which  runs  down  to  the  Suck  from  Clonfert ;  they 
<*ontain  no  gravel  hills  or  islands ;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly wet  and  spongy  ;  they  have  an  overage  depth 
of  :iO  feet,  and  descend  in  many  places  10  feet  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  surface-water  of  the  Shannon; 
yet  they  so  incline  to  the  streams  as  to  be  easily 
capable  of  drainage.  The  Grand  Caiuil  traversesi 
them  ;  aiul  reveals  to  the  eye  of  a  passenger  a  series 
of  close  views  which  vie  with  one  another  as  em- 
blems of  a  boggy  chaos.  Estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £12,987  13s.  2d. 

CLONFERT.MULLOE.     See  Ktle. 

CLONFINGLASS,  a  chapelry  in  the  barony  of 
Clonwilliara,  4  miles  north-west  of  Cahir,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Area,  353  acres.  But  though 
still  topographically  treated  as  a  separate  district,  it 
is  practically  incorporated,  both  politically  and  eccle- 
siastically with  the  parish  of  Killaldriff  :  which 
see. 

CLONFINLOUGH,  or  CLoosFiNLocon,  a  par- 
ish in  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Roscom . 
nK)n,  3  miles  south  of  Strokestown,  co.  Roscommon, 
(*onnaught.  A  district  of  3,411  acres,  3  roods,  11 
perches,  lies  very  slenderly  detached  to  the  south- 
east ;  yet  the  parish  may,  not  improperly,  be  regard- 
ed as  compact.  Length,  Kouth-eastward,  G  miles ; 
breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  3i  miles;  area,  7.814 
acres,  2<$  perches, — of  which  352  acres,  3  roods,  31 
perches,  arc  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.540;  in  1841, 
4,782.  Houses  850.  At  the  east  end  extends  the  hill 
or  mountain  of  Slievebawn,  lilting  its  chief  summit 
857  feet  above  sea-level ;  at  the  west  ba»e  of  thin  is 
Balijnafad  [which  see]  ;  and  some  di>taiice  south- 
west of  BalliiMfad  is  Mount  Pleaaant.     The  arable 
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grounds  are  aggregately  extensive  and  toleraljly  good. 
The  chief  lakes  occur  on  the  western  border ;  two 
of  them  have  surface-elevations  above  sea-level  of 
respectively  I  G'2  and  17*2  feet;  and  one  or  two  lough- 
lets  lie  in  the  south.  The  seatit,  additional  to  Mount- 
Pleasant,  are  Clonfree-Hou<e,  Clonfinlough- Lodge, 
Clonfinlough-Cottnge»  and  Fair- valley- Lodge.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Clonfinlongh,  Clooncah.  ("looncah- 
Hinds,  South  Ballinafad,  Hilltown,  and  Kiilavackan. 
The  road  from  Roscommon  to  Stroke<%town  passes 
northward  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £92,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  9s. 
dd. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  Kilgoghlin 
prebend  in  Elphin  cathedral.  The  vicarages  of 
Clonfinlough  and  Clontuskert  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonfinlough.  Length, 
7  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  3.^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,515.  Groiss  income,  £135  lOs'.  lid.;  nett,  £126 
2s.  1  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Bunowen  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath,  and  resides  on  that  benefice.  The 
occasional  duties  of  Clonfiidough  are  discharged  by 
the  curate  of  Strokestown  for  a  stipend  of  £21. 
There  is  no  church.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  private  house  u«ed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,200  and  400; 
and,  in  the  Koman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
they  are  united  to  a  chapel  in  an  adjoining  parish. 
Ill  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and  union 
amounted  to  33,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish 
to  4,779,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to 
7,934 ;  and  7  hedge-schools  in  the  union — 4  of  which 
were  in  the  parish — had  on  their  books  237  boys  and 
95  girls.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted  £1(30 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Carris-ka. 

CLONFINLOUGH,  a  quondam  chapelry  in  the 
barony  of  Clanwilliam  and  dio.  of  Cashel,  3|  miles 
i^outh-east  by  south  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.     It  lies  immediately  north  of  Clunbulloge. 

CLONGEEN,  a  parish  in  the  west  side  of  the 
barony  of  West  Shelmalior,  5  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length, 
southward,  4  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2  ;  area,  5,379 
acres,  1  rood,  36  perches  ; — but  a  district  of  974  acre-, 
3  roods,  12  perches,  lies  detached  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  north-we^t.  Pop.,  in  laOl,  1,6()8;  in  1841, 
1,955.  Houses  344.  The  surface  declines  to  the 
south,  and  is  drained  along  the  west  boundary  by  the 
Owendutf  river,  and  traversed  through  the  interior  by 
the  road  from  Taghmon  to  Dunbrody.  The  highest 
ground  lies  a  little  north  of  the  centre,  and  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  253  feet.  The  principal 
seats  are  Abbey  ville,  Longate,  and  Brianstown.  The 
villages  are  Fook's- Mills  and  Clongeen.  See  Fook's- 
MiLLB.  Area  of  Clongeen  village,  27  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  148;  in  1841,  154.  Houses  30._This  par- 
ish  is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  Tintern 
cluster  of  impropriate  curacies,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
See  Tintern,  Owenduff,  and  Horetown.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Tintern  and  Owenduff. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  71,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,702;  and  two  hedge-schools 
were  attended  on  the  average  by  77  children. 

CLONGESII,  or  Ci.onc.ish,  a  parish  on  the  west 
border  of  the  barony  and  co.  of  Longford,  2}  miles 
north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Longford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Newtown- Forbes  : 
which  see.  Length,  south-south-westward,  Qi  miles ; 
breadth,  from  5  furlongs  to  4^  miles;  area,  12,832 
acres,  2  roods,  14  perches,— of  which  296  acres,  I 
rood,  36  perches,  are  in  the  Shannon  and  Lough 
Forbes.     Pop.,   in    1831,   6,736;    in   I84I,   6,504. 


Houses  1,132.  Pop.  of  the  rural  di«trictf(,  in  18|]« 
6,026.  Houses  1,054.  The  surface  extends  tlonf^ 
the  straits,  swamps,  and  loughs  of  the  Shannoo, 
and  lends  a  profusion  of  wood  to  adorn  the  ezpan* 
sion  of  that  stream  called  Lough  Forbes.  The  chief 
features  of  interest  are  the  demesnes  of  Castle- Forbes 
and  Brianstown,  and  the  village  of  Neirton-ForbeiL 
See  Cartle-Forbeb.  The  land  is  prevailingly  low 
and  flat ;  partly  fertile,  and  partly  boggy  ;  and  aver- 
agely  worth  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre  a-year. 
The  highest  ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  only  283  feet  above  sea-level.  The  prindpnl 
hamlets  are  Upper  Caldragh,  Lower  Caldra^h,  Upper 
Lei  trim.  Lower  Briskil,  Lower  Lisnabo,  Upper  Lts- 
nabo,  and  Lowtown.  The  road  from  Longfonl  to  €^- 
rick-on« Shannon  runs  north-north-westward  through 
the  interior ;  and  the  advantages  of  both  the  Shannon 
and  the  Royal  Canal  navigation  are  easily  accejk»ible 

to  the  inhabitants This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 

dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composition.  £461  I0#.  9tl. 
The  rectory  of  Clongesh,  and  the  vicarage  of  Killoe, 
Clongesh-Killoe,  or  Drumlish  [see  Kili«oe],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Clongesh.  Length,  15  miles; 
breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  ia3l,  21,7M.  Gross  income, 
£1,080  2s.  6d. ;  nett,  £930  16s.  S^d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Clonbroney,  and  the  vicar-generalship  of  the  dioce«e 
of  Ardagh.  Two  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  at  Newtown-Forbes  was  built  about  the 
year  1820,  at  the  cost  of  £1,384  Pis.  3|d.,  raised  hj 
parochial  assessment.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance  170. 
There  is  a  church  also  at  Drumlish  in  Killoe.  A 
Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  40. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  o(S00 
at  one  service,  and  1 ,300  at  another ;  and,  in  thi>  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  ia  united  to  5 
chapels  in  Killoe.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  eon- 
sisted  of  1,104  Churchmen,  7  Presbyterians,  and 
5,408  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union 
consisted  of  1,518  Churchmen,  19  Presbyterians,  and 
20,554  Roman  Catholics ;  6  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  X7  from  the 
diocesan  fund  and  £8  from  the  rector,  and  one  en- 
dowed with  £66  a-vear  and  a  house  bjr  bequest  of 

some  ancestors  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Lismov bad  on 

their  books  366  boys  and  232  girls;  and  27  daily  * 
schools  in  the  union  had  1,349  boys  and  GG2  girls. 

CLONGILL,  a  parish  in  the  south  end  of  the 
barony  of  Morgallion,  4^  miles  norUi-north-west  of 
Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  U  mile; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  2,387  acres.  Pop.,  in  1801.  260; 
in  1841,  226.  Houses  31.  The  general  qnalitj  of 
the  land  is  excellent.  Arch-IIall,  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Garnet,  Esq.,  stands  4  miles  from  Navan,  a  little 

west  of  the  road  thence  to  Clones This  parish  u  a 

rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  compotttioD, 
£100;  globe,  £62  lis.  In  1809,  the  rectories  of 
Clongill  and  Kilshine  [see  that  article]  were  de- 
creed by  Act  of  Council  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
benefice,  on  the  demise  of  either  of  the  ineumbentk 
Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  \{.  Pop.,  in  1631,  OlS. 
Gross  income,  £284  Os.  lOd. ;  nett,  £271  18s.  lid. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan,  la 
18;)7f  the  rectories  continued  to  be  ununited;  and  the 
incumbent  of  Clongill  held  also  the  sinecure  pieccn- 
torship  of  the  cathedral  of  Killalla.  A  curate  had 
a  stipend  of  £50,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and 
glebe  ;  and  he  officiated  also  in  Kilshine.  There  b 
no  church  in  Clongill.  The  Roman  CUitholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Castleto\vn-Kilpatrick.  In  1634,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  29,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  237 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with 
£8  from  the  Association  lor  Discountenancing  Viosp 
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aad  with  £9  9.^.  in  equal  Fums  from  the  rector,  the 
curate,  and  local  subscription,  and  had  on  its  books 
\i)  boys  and  '2(5  girls. 

CF.ONGISH.     See  Clongesh. 

t'LONGOWES.  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for 
Jesuits,  in  the  pari^ih  of  Mainham,  barony  of  Ikeathy 
and  Ou^hterany,  co.  Kildare,  Leinstcr.  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Rathan^can,  1  mile  north- 
ea-it  of  Clane,  and  15  miles  west-south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  orifjinal  pile  wad  the  seat  of  the  Browne  family, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Castle-Browne:  see  that 
artirlc.  The  present  edifice,  as  altered  and  enlarged, 
is  a  ^paciou>  and  impoi^ing  castellated  quadrangular 
structure,  with  broad  square  towers  in  front,  round 
towors  in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  terminating  in 
battlements.  I'he  tout  ensemble  of  its  architectural 
features  FU);pests  the  idea  of  a  tasteless  and  almost 
random  combination  of  castle,  gaol,  and  church. 
Pupils  pay  £.*)  3h.  of  admission-money ;  and  those 
above  and  below  12  years  of  age  pay  respectively 
i.'47  5'«.,  and  £A'l  a-year  for  board  and  training. 
The  number  of  pupils,  in  1834,  was  120. 

(LOME.     See  Ci.oney. 

CLONIGORMICAN.     See  Ardclare. 

<'L()NINA.     See  Cloitenagh. 

C'LONKKE,  or  Clanree,  a  barony  in  the  ex- 
treme ea>t  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north-west  and  north,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Tullaghgarvey ;  on  the  north-ea<it  and  east, 
by  the  county  of  Monaghan ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
county  of  Meath ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Ca««tleraghan  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  bar- 
<M»y  of  Loughtee.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to 
west,  is  14  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  ^outh,  is  9| :  and  its  area  is  64,377  acres,  3  roods, 
1  perch, — of  which  1,835  acres,  1  rood,  6  perches  are 
water.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  broken,  tu- 
mulated,  or  hilly  ;  but  it  has  more  of  champaign  or 
dale  character  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Nearly 
the  only  parts  which  are  tolerably  wooded  are  small 
di<>tricts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bailieborough  and  Kings- 
court.  A  line  considerably  north  of  its  centre  forms 
the  water-shed  between  the  streams  of  the  Irish 
sea  and  the  Atlantic :  the  drainage  north  of  this 
line  i«i  effected  by  a  head-stream  of  the  Annalec, 
one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Erne ;  and  the 
drainage  of  the  southern  and  larger  district  is  effected 
partly  eastward  by  the  Southern  or  Louth  Lagan, 
and  partly  southward  by  Virginia  Water  and  another 
rivulet,  both  aftiuents,  through  the  Meath  Black- 
water,  of  the  Boyne.  Lough  Swillan,  a  considerable 
lake,  occurs  in  the  north-east;  a  chain  of  loughlets 
occurs  at  the  sources  of  Virginia  Water,  near  Bailie- 
borough ;  and  two  or  three  small  lakes  occur  in  the 

north-west This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the 

parishes  ot  Knockbridge  and  Shircock,  and  part  of 
the  pari>hes  of  Bailieborough,  Drumgoon,  Ennis. 
keen,  and  Moybologue.  Its  towns  are  Bailieborough 
aii<l  Kiiic^court ;  and  its  only  village  of  noticeable 
>i/c  is  Shircock.  Its  annual  valuation,  under  the 
Poor-law  Acts,  is  X3(>,0t8  3«.  2d. ;  and  the  sums 
Irvicd  under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
wuv.  isn,  wore  £\.t<M  4s.  (W..  and  £2.285  9s.  6d. 
Pop.,  in  1K)I,  3(i,(M>4;  in  1841,  38,802.  Houses 
C\i'X\.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
4.^7-;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,608;  in  other 
j<  ir-uit^,  A'l''\.  Male>  at  and  al>ove  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  (>,  134 ;  who  could  read 
but  luit  write,  .').'284 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,<iH4.  FVmalcs  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
\\'.,o  could  read  and  write,  2,210;  who  could  read 
)  iif  not   write,  4,580;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

<  L  <>  .N  K  n  r.  1 1 A  N.  a  parish  on  the  southern  Imr- 
ccr  ut  the  barony  of  Louth,  co.  Louth,  Leiii&ter. 


liCngth,  f  of  a  mile ;  breadth,  |  ;  area,  605  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  333;  in  1841,  380.  Houses  67.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  land  ;  and  lies  amidst  a  fine 

sheet  of  park  and  sylvan  scenery This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  p«u-t  of  the  benefice  of  Charlestowk 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £46  38.  Id.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  17,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  320. 

CLONKEEN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Clan  William,  4  miles  south-south-east 
of  Castle- Con nel,  and  5^  east  of  Limerick,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  Area,  1,145  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
628;  in  1841,  621.  Houses  93 — This  parish  is  in 
the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  is  wholly  appropriated,  as 
bishop's  mensal,  to  the  see  of  Cashel.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  646 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £10 
from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its  book  108 
boys  and  42  girls. 

CLONKEEN,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ardee  and  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
and  34  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Ardee, 
Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2^ ;  area, 
4,322  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,981  ;  in  1841,  2,158. 
Houses  374.  It  is  separated  from  the  county  of 
Meath  by  a  southerly-running  head-stream  of  the 
Dee;  it  is  partly  hilly,  and  consists  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  middle-rate  land.  The  road  from  Ardee  to 
Carrickmacross  runs  north-westward  through  the 
interior ;  and  is  overlooked  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
church  by  the  mansion  of  Glack,  and  1}  north-west 
of  it  by  that  of  Cromartin. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe 
composition,  £300;  glebe.  £30  17s.  9Jd.  Gross 
income.  £330  17s.  9jd.  ;  nett.  £262  19s.  5^.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  date  of  the  church's  erec- 
tion cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  70;  attendance 
45.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  101,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,917;  and  2  hedge-schools 
hafl  on  their  books  82  boys  and  24  girls. 

CLONKEEN,  or  Clonkeen-Kerrilt.  a  parish 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Tyaquin,  7 
miles  north-east  of  Athenry,  co.  Gal  way.  Connaught. 
Length,  3^  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  8,214  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,806;  in  1841.  1.971.  Houses  3-2a 
The  surface  lies  along  the  river  Moyne;  and,  though 
containing  some  bog,  consi^t<,  for  the  most  part,  of 
prime  land.  About  the  year  1435,  Thonm^  O' Kelly, 
bishop  of  Clonfert.  and  afterwards  archbiAhop  of 
Tuam.  converted  the  parish-church  into  a  convent 

for  friars  of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballymacward  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert.  Tithe  composition,  £60.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  Gorteen  has  an  attendance  of  550 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballymacward.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  3 
pay  dail^  schools  at  Gorteen,  Glenaroucka,  and 
Forcst-\iew,  had  on  their  books  127  boys  and  48 
girls. 

CLONKELLY,  or  Clankem.y,  a  small  barony 
in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  of  Ferntanagh, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  barony 
of  Magherastephana ;  on  the  ea»t  by  the  county  of 
Monaghan ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  barony  of 
Coole.  Its  outline  is  very  nearly  that  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle  of  5  miles  on  each  side.  Area,  36,922 
acres,  2  roods,  13  perches, — of  which  486  acres,  34 
perches  are  water.  The  northern  border  Is  uphuid  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  low. 
The  declination  is  to  the  south-wei«t ;  and  belongs  to 

the  east  side  of  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne This 

barony  comprises  only  part  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Clones  aiid  Galloon ;  and  has  no  noticeable  village 
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except  Rosolee.  Its  annual  valuation  under  the  Poor- 
law  Act  is  £ld;238  lis.  8cl.,  and  the  sum  levied 
under  tbe  grand  warrant  of  summer,  1841,  was 
XI. 374  6s.  2d.  Pop,  in  1831,  14,754;  in  1841, 
15,4*24.  Houses  2,699.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,173;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
549;  in  other  pursuits,  160.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,483  ;  who 
cuuld  read  but  not  write,  1,484;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  2,565.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,006;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,403 ;  who  could  neither  Fead 
nor  write,  3,471. 

CLONKINN  Y,  a  village  in  the  bareoy  of  Skerrhi, 
CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stancN  iK'ar  the  east  base 
of  Bendubh  mountain,  and  5  miles  south  of  Ros- 
crea,  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Cashel.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

CLONK YNE,  an  alias  name  of  Abbetleix  : 
which  see. 

CLONLARKAGH,  a  denomiimtion  of  the  parish 
and  reetory  of  liallingarrv,  barony  of  Coshlea  and 
dio.  of  Emiy,  co.  Limericlc,  Munster. 

CLONLEAD.     See  Clontead. 

CLON LEIGH,  or  Clonlea,  a  parish  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  4 
miles  north  by  east  of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Kilkishen  r 
which  see.  Length,  south-east  by  southward,  5^ 
miles  >  breadth,  from  |  of  a  mile  to  3|  miles ;  area, 
8,833  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches,— of  which  140  acres, 
3  roods,  3  perches,  are  in  Lough  Culleaungheeda,  12 
acres,  2  roods,  32  perches,  are  in  Lough  Doon,  and 
361  acres,  3  roods,  are  in  other  lakes.  Pop.,  in  18:M, 
3,105;  in  1841,  3,749.  Houses  579.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,190.  Houses  494.  The 
surface  is  chiefly  pu-storal,  and  partly  mountainous ; 
and  it  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  rivulet  Ougar- 
lice.  Lough  Cullaungheeda  lies  on  the  north-west 
boundary,  and  has  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
V7  feet;.  Lough  Doon  lies  on  the  north-east  boun- 
dary, and  has  an  elevation  of  96  feet;  Lough  Clon- 
leigh.  a  very  large  sheet  of  water,  lies  wholly  in  the 
iiiterior,  and  has  an  elevation  of  98  feet ;  and  the 
other  noticeable  lakes  are  Clonbrick.  a  little  south 
of  I^ugb  Clonleigh,  and  Castle-lake  on  the  southern 
boundary.  The  seats  are  Mount-Haylee,  Lake- 
Kyle-House,  Lakeview,  Killeen,  Scart,  Sunvillc. 
Kilkisben,  Glen  wood,  and  Bel  voir,  —  the  la^t  the 

residence  of  J.  1).  Wilson,  Esq This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  The 
ri'ctory  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  O'Mullod  :  see 
that  artirle.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £79  I2s. 
The  vicarage  is  a  separate  benefice.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  ^£92  6s.  l^d. ;  glebe,  £42.  Gross  in. 
come,  £166  12s.  \ijd. ;  nett,  £107  13s.  6<1.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  ctMrate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1811,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£738  93.  24d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  12U;  attendance  35.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  are  attended  by  respectively  7(.K)  and  250. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  60,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,274;  a  classical  school  was 
kept  by  the  vicar;  and  6  other  daily  schools-.one  of 
which  was  a  parochial  free-school  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  vicar,  and  another  was  a  National 
school  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Board— had  on 
their  books  286  boys  and  196  girls. 

CLONLEIGH,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
rister.  It  contains  the  town  of  Lifford  and  the 
village  of  Ballindrait  [see  these  articles] ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  Lifford  parish.  Length,  south, 
westward,  5|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3|;  area, 
12,517  acres,    1  rood,  27  perches,  — of  which  153 


acres,  2  perches,  are  tideway  of  the  Foyle,  and  24 
acres,  2  roods,  23  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,941;  in  1841,  5,686.  Houses  929.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  4*845;'  in  1841,  4,7601 
Houses  785.  Tbe  river  Foyle  ffows  northwani  along 
the  eastern  boundary;  and  its  tributary,  the  Dale, 
runs  eastward  to  it  through  the  interior.  Tbe  par- 
ochial surface,  though  consisting  variously  of  good, 
middle-rate,  and  very  inferior  land,  is  a  portico  of 
one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  county;  and  pre- 
sents an  agreeable  and  occasionally  scenic  congeries 
of  slowly  curved  and  welUdefmed  swells  and  rising 
grounds.  Clonleigh-house,  on  tbe  Foyle,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Knox ;  and  the  other  chief  country 
residences  are  Porthall,  Cavanacar,  Erin-eoctage, 
Belmouiit,  and  Nassau -ball.  Three  insulated  piece* 
of  ground  in  the  Foyle  are  called  Island-Beg,  Island- 
More,  and  Cerkan-lsle.  The  parish  appears  to  have 
been  an  original  or  very  early  seat  of  the  Culdeea; 
and,  of  course,  figures  in  the  dreams  of  a  large  class 
of  anti(puiries  as  the  sent  of  an  abbe^jr  and  a  bi^oprie. 
''St.  Culunib,**  says  the  author  of  the  Monastieoay 
*'  built  the  church  of  Cluain-laodh,  where  St.  Lugad, 
one  of  his  disciples,  is  honoured.  St.  Camech  was 
abbot  and  bishop  here  about  the  year  530,  and  was 
siKTceded  by  Cassau,  whose  successor  was  Munn. 
Clonleigh,  we  apprehend,  was  anciently  called  Oru- 
achanligean  or  Druimligean,  but  we  cannot  determine 
which."  The  Clonleigh  dispensary  is  within  the 
Strabane  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
12,517  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  6,020;  and,  in 
1839,  it  expended  JL135  148.,  and  administered  to 
2,015  patients.  The  interior  of  the  parish  is  tra- 
versed respectively  northward,  north- west waid,  and 
south-westward  by  the  roads  from  Strabane  and 
Lifford  to  St.  Johnstown,  Letterkenny,  and  Stiaa- 
orlar — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £840; 
glebe,  £360  lOs.  Gross  income,  £1,200  10s. ;  nett, 
£1,046  14s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rec- 
tor holds  also  the  benefice  of  Ballinascreen  in  the 
same  co.  and  dio.  One  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £60; 
and  another  has  a  stipend  of  £50,  and  acts  also  as 
the  stipendiary  chaplain  of  Lifford  gaol.  The  church 
is  situated  in  Lifford,  and  is  of  unknown  date  and 
cost.  Sittings  350;  attendance,  from  50  to  300.  A 
schoolhouse  in  a  remote  situation  is  used  as  a  para- 
chial  place  of  worship  every  alternate  Sabbath,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  from  lOO  to  170.  A  PMsbj;^ 
terian  meeting-house  is  attended  by  200  in  winter, 
and  400  in  summer;  and  a  Roman  Catiiolic  chapel  is 
attended  by  from  700  to  800,  and,  in  the  Roa»» 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Camus-juxta-Moume..  In  1834^  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  806  Churchmen,  1,674  Pkes- 
bytcriiins,  aiul  3,540  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sonday 
hchool  had  an  average  attendance  of  25 children;  and 
10  dailv  schools  had  on  their  books  294  boys  and 
176  girls;  and  2  other  daily  schools  were  avenigely 
attended  by  about  60  children.  Two  of  the  schoob 
were  parochial  male  and  female  at  Ballindrait,  and 
were  salaried  with  £12  each  from  Lord  Erne's  tm^ 
tees ;  one  was  an  endowed  school,  conducted  by  the 
curate  and  an  usher,  the  former  of  whom  had  £31^ 
a-year,  and  the  latter  £20  from  a  bequest  by  Sr 
Richard  Ilunsard ;  one  was  a  classical  school,  aboeoB- 
ducted  by  the  curate;  one  was  a  Kildare-Plaee  school 
at  Western  Croghaii,  which  had  £10  a-year  from  the 
rector,  and  educated  20  children  free;  another  was 
a  Kildare-Plaee  school,  salaried  wiUi  £10  frontke 
rector;  and  three  were  National  schools,  at  Mar- 
lough,  Clogfiii,  and  hallylagan,  salaried  with  iwue- 
tively  £12,  £8,  and  £8,  from  the  Board.     In  I8IIV 

•  But  this  includes  the  Tillage  of 
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t!i(>  National  Board  had  a  school  also  at  Porthall; 
and  salaried  it?<  4  schools  with  aggregrately  £56. 

CLON LEIGH,  a  parUh  in  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try,  o4  miles  north-eaiit  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
liLMii'iter.  LeiifJTth,  southward,  3|  nniles;  extreme 
breadth,  2^:  urea,  2,716  aiTes,  3  roods,  17  perches. 
Pop.,  in  lan,  (H>1:  in  1B41,  830.  Houses  144. 
The  general  quality  of  the  land  is  f^ood;  and  the 
highest  ground  is  in  the  south,  and  has  an  altitude 

above  sea-level  of  4()7  feet This  parish  is  a  rec- 

tt>ry  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  New 
Ko^s,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition, 
XUn  Ijs.  8id.  See  Ross  (New).  It  is  also  part 
of  the  perp»tii:il  curacy  of  Templeudioan:  which 
see.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  (KX) ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Templeudigan 
and  (^hapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
r>,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  (HiC);  and  a  hedge- 
sciiool  had  on  its  books  5  boys  and  5  fprls. 

CLONLISK,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
King's  CO.,  Leinster.  It  occupies  the  southern  or 
extreme  pjirt  of  the  long  projection  which  extends 
southward  from  the  west  end  of  the  nwin  body  of 
tiie  county.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, by  the  barony  of  Ballybrit;  and,  on  all  other 
fides,  by  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Its  greatest 
length  is  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west  and  north 
by  ea>t,  and  measures  13^  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
between  l^  and  ()  miles,  but  in  a  general  view  is 
greatest  in  the  north,  and  gradually  diminishes  to- 
ward the  south  ;  and  its  area  is  49,053 acres,  3  roods, 
34  perelie«j, — of  which  1  acre,  2  roods,  22  perches, 
are  in  Lough  Nahinoh.  Spurs  and  declivities  of 
the  DeviUHit  mountains  occupy  the  southern  point, 
and  [Mirt  of  the  eastern  border  from  that  point 
northward;  but  the  rest  of  the  surface,  though 
airreeably  varied,  and  occasionally  hilly,  is  for  the 
most  part  practicidde  to  the  plough.  The  de- 
clination is  all  to  the  west;  and  the  drainage  is 
effected  by  the  Little  Bro'^na,  the  Borris-o*- Kane, 
and  tiie  Neiiagh  rivulets,  all  affluents  of  the  Shannon. 
'I' he  soil  is  variously  limestone  gravel,  gritty  clay, 
anil  bog,  all  lying  on  limestone  gravel ;  but  it  pre- 
vailiiigl)  consists  of  the  two  former,  either  in  a  loamy 
condititMi,  or  stiff,  cold,  and  heath  v.  Several  large 
grazing  inriu^  are  kept  perpetuallv  in  grass;  but  the 
greater  pnrt  of  the  land  is  in  tillage.  The  general 
eour>e  of  crops  on  the  best  ground  is  oats  on  ley 
ground,  potatoes  set  with  manure,  wheat,  potatoes 
set  with  manure,  wheat,  and  so  on  to  exhaustion. 
This  extraordinary  system  of  forcing  with  manure, 
and  scourging  to  sterility,  is  assisted  by  an  inexhaus- 
tible an<l  ea-ily-obtained  supply  in  every  district  of 
bog  earth,  limestome  gravel,  and  lime.  Limestone 
gravel  0(  curs  as  a  considerably  deep  subsoil  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  barony  ;  it  is  everywhere  an  useful 
manure,  es|K'cialIy  in  composts ;  and  in  some  places 
it  i*  very  rich.  A  large  tract  of  deep  fertile  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Brosna  is  disposed  in  meadow, 
but  almost  regularly  sutfer:»  damage  to  its  bay  from 
tiood** ;  an<}  a  considerable  aggregate  of  other  land  as 
urk'ciitly  re([uires  draining  as  this  needs  embanking. 
The  ditferent  kinds  of  live  stock,  though  hardly 
erinal  to  those  in  similar  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
are  good — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  AghancfM).  Burrisnetarney,  Cullenwaine,  Corbally, 
Ktt.igh,  Kilcoleman,  and  Roscrea;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ca^tletown-ely,  Dunkerrin,  Finglass, 
KiN'ommon,  Templeharry,  Kilmurry-ely,  and  Shin- 
rcme.  lt<  oidy  town  is  Shinrone ;  and  lis  chief  nl- 
l.»*:e^  are  Monevgall,  Bro^^na,  Kilcommon,  Dunkerrin, 
iitid  Barna.  Pop.,  in  18.31.  15.70.5;  in  1841,  17.113. 
Ileuses  'J,8r>;).  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
ciihure, 'J,.'{S:t ;  in  manufactures  iumI  Inwle,  275;  in 


other  pursuits,  333.  Males  at  and  above  5  ycar^i  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,738;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,341  ;  who  conld  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,272.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,506;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,157;  vrho  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3.801. 

CLONLOGHAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Bunratty,  2|  miles  south  of  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south  by  west- 
ward, 34  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1};  area,  2,951 
acres,  36  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  763;  in  1641, 
681.  Hoikies  03.  It  rests  its  south  end  upon  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  yet  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  peninsula  between  the  Shannon  and  the  east 
side  of  the  cstuarv  of  the  Fergus ;  and  it  consists 

of  good  arable  and  feeding  ground The  highest 

ground  is  in  the  extreme  north,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  159  feet.  The  inauhions  arc 
Shannongrove,   Knockaun-house,  and   Killully-cot- 

tage This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  |mrt  of  the 

benefice  of  Rilfikaghty  [which  sec]  in  the  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  co<nposition,  i;35;  glebe, 
£3  38.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£70,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Kgremont. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  one  exception,  were 
all  Roman  CathoKcs ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

CLONLOGHER,  a  parish  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  2^  miles  south  by 
west  of  Manor-Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught. 
Length,  south-eastward,  5  miles;  breadth,  from  9 
furlongs  to  3ji  miles;  area,  6,444  acres.  5  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,245;  in  1841.  1.248.  Houses 
193.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  shares  in  the 
fine  properties  of  Highland  landscape  which  dis- 
tinguish the  environs  of  Manor- Hamilton,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Bonnet  river.  The  soil  is  moorish 
and  marshy  on  the  hills  and  declivities ;  but  consists 
of  limestone  diluvium  on  some  low  grounds. — This 
parish  is  a  \'icarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ma- 
nor-Hamilton [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £49:  and 
the  rectorial  tithes,  in  common  with  those  of  Clon- 
clare  and  Killa«net,  are  reported  to  belong  to  the 
bishop.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  108, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,186;  and  a  daily  school 
was  in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  had  on  its  books  10  boys  and  79  girls. 

CLONLONAN,  a  barony  on  the  west  siue  of  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
hy  the  baronies  of  Kilkenny- West  and  Movcashel ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  harony  of  Moyeasuel  and 
King's  CO; ;  on-  tlie  south,  by  King's  co. ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  co.  Roscommon  and  the  barony  or 
Brawney.  Hs  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  6^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite 
direction,,  is  5^  miles;  and  its  area  is  32.117  acres, 
2  roods.  13  perdies. — of  which  88  acres.  I  rood, 
4  perches  are  water.  The  Shaimon  bounds  the 
west  side  of  the  portion  which  marches  with  Ros- 
common; and  a  considerable  rivulet,  which  falls, 
near  Ballykerrin.  into  the  south-eastern  limb  of 
Lough  Ree.  drains  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of 
tbe  main  body,  and  courses  along  the  whole  of 
its  nofthem  boundary.  The  small  district  on  the 
Shannon  is  all  bog  or  fen;  some  other  small  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  west,  are  aUo  bog ;  hut  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  presents  a  pleasing 
contour  of  undulated  plain  and  gentle  hill,  and  con- 
sists of  aggregately  good,  well-cultivated,  and  some- 
what ornate  land This  barony  contains  part  of  the 

parishes  of  Kilcumreagh  and  Kilmanaghan.  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyloughloe  and  Kilcleigh. 
Iti  only  town  is  Moatc-Greiiogue ;  and  its  chief  viU 
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la^e  is  Baylin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12,830;  in  1841, 
13,240.  Houses  2,263.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,697 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
456 ;  in  other  pursuits,  230.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,711  ;  who 
roulil  read  but  not  write,  1,097;  who  could  neither 
u:m\  nor  write,  2,861.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  773 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,504;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,655. 

CLONM  ACDUFF,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up- 
per Navan,  3  miles  north  of  Trim,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
hength,  2^  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  2,540  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  716;  in  1841,  734.  Houses  132.  The 
surface  contains  some  bog,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  arable  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Trim  to  Kells,  and  westward 
by  that  from  Dunderry-Bridge  to  Athboy.  The 
townlands  are  Courtstown,  Mooneystown,  Meads- 
town,  TuUaghanstown,  Little  Balardin,  and  Great 

Balardin This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Ardbraccan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  The  tithe  composition  is  returned  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the  benefice.  In  1634, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CLONMACNOISE,  a  parish,  and  formeriy  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony 
of  Garr^castle  and  of  King's  co.,  8  miles  south  bv 
west  ot  Athlone,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  small 
town  of  Shannon-Bridge:  which  see.  Length, 
south-south- westward,  7h  miles;  breadth,  from  2^ 
to  4|;  area,  22,417  acres,  23  perches, — of  which 
498  acres,  L  rood,  9  perches  are  in  the  river  Shannon, 
and  186  acres  are  in  Lough  Fin.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,424 ;  in  1841,  4,655.  Houses  779.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,865;  in  1841,  4,257. 
Houses  712.  The  Shannon  stagnates  along  the 
western  boundary ;  and  the  dismal  bog-ditch  of  the 
Black  water  lies  like  an  enormous  snake  along  the 
heaths  of  the  southern  boundary.  See  Black  water. 
About  3,240  acres  of  the  parochial  surface  are  hilly 
and  craggy  land,  incapable  of  tillage,  but  serviceable 
for  pasture;  and  about  7,000  acres  are  bog,  partly  re- 
claimed or  meadowy,  but  chiefly  waste,  flat,  cold,  and 
dismal.  The  meadow  ground  lies  principally  along  the 
Shannon,  and  is  generally  poor  in  quality.  The  soil 
of  the  arable  grounds  is  light  and  sandy.  Limestone 
is  almost  everywhere  the  immediate  substratum ; 
and,  when  mixed  with  bog  earth  and  clay,  it  makes 
an  excellent  compost  manure.  A  hillock  which  bears 
uloft  the  old  ca&tle  of  Leitra,  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  174  feet;  and  Lough  Fin,  situated  a  little 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  parish,  has  a  surface  eleva- 
tion of  133  feet,  produces  good  pike  and  perch,  and 
some  eels,  and  is  flanked  on  two  sides  with  bogs, 
and  on  the  other  sides  with  low,  treeless  hillocks. 
A  quarry,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
Shannon,  produces  a  shell  grey  marble,  variously 
tinted,  and  of  a  sound  useful  description ;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  this  marble 
were  sent  to  the  Killaloe  Works, — ^the  principal 
mart  and  manufactory  for  marble,  within  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Gal- 
way.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  has 
a  naked,  dreary,  monotonous,  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance. The  seats  of  TempledufT,  Charlestown,  and 
Black  water,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Shannon- 
Bridge  ;  and  a  cluster  of  hamlets,  consisting  of 
Deverys,  Derr^harney,  Gahaganas,  Lumcloon,  and 
Clonlyon,  is  situated  in  the  extreme  east.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ballinasloe 
to  Ferbane  and  Tullamore This  parish  is  a  vi- 
carage, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.     Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £264  7s.  3d. ; 


glebe,  £60.  Gross  income,  £324  Jm,  3d.;  nett, 
£303  6s.  8id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorid 
tithes  are  equal  in  value  to  the  vicarial,  and  belong 
to  the  sinecure  deanery  of  Clonmacnoiie ;  but  tbey 
are  not  paid.  The  church  is  very  aiidcDt.  and  about 
104  or  105  years  ago  was  a  mere  ruin,  but  was  re* 
paired  and  new-roofed  by  means  of  parochial  aiseii 
ment  Sittings  80;  attendance,  from  16  to  20.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Shannon-Bridge  is  attend- 
ed by  about  350,  and  that  at  Clonfiuilough  by  abont 
700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  airange- 
ment,  they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Fro- 
testants  amounted  to  155,  and  the  Roman  Cathdiei 
to  3,971 ;  and  8  dailv  schools—one  of  which  was  in 
connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
also  received  £2  a-year  from  the  vicar,  and  oiie  was 
salaried  with  £10  from  the  fiurmera  of  Clonlyon  and 
Clonlyon  Glebe—had  on  their  books  205  boys  tad 
146  girls. 

Clonroacnoise  proper — or,  as  it  is  often  celled. 
The  Seven  Churches^was  formerly  the  eite  of  a 
Culdean  college,  an  ancient  town,  rarioua  momstie 
buildings,  various  antique  churches,  a  cathedral,  and 
a  bishop's  residence;  and  it  possesses  a  singalar 
combination  of  interest  for  its  dismally  sequesterai 
situation,  its  wondrous  mass  of  ecclesiastieal  roins, 
its  extensive  and  celebrated  cemetery,  and  its  his- 
torical associations  with  at  once  ancient  literaton 
and  warfare,  and  modem  superstitions  and  demonl- 
izing  orgies.  Different  writers  have  not  inaptly 
called  it,  *the  lona  of  Ireland,'  and  *the  Mecca  of 
Irish  hagiolatry ;'  ]^et  these  designations  point  at 
scarcely  one-half  of  its  wide  circle  of  curioas  objects 
and  reminiscences.  The  place  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  about  4  miles  north-east  of  ^  Shannnn- 
Bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  chaotic  expsnse 
of  red  bog,  but  on  the  terminating  elope  of  an  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  low  gravel  hills,  which  bisects 
the  bogs,  stoops  slowly  down  to  the  stagnant  river, 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  Aisgir  Reada.  A  gr^ihie 
writer,  who  approached  it  by  boat  from  Athlone, 
says,  "  The  solitary  hopelessness  of  the  bog  is  ell 
around ;  and  nothing  interrupts  the  silence  of  the 
waste  but  the  pipe  of  the  curlew,  as  it  whistles  over 
the  morass,  or  the  shriek  of  the  heron,  as  it  rises 
lazily  from  the  sedgy  bank,  and  GomplaiM  alond 
against  our  unwonted  interruption  of  its  solitary 
speculations.  If  ever  there  was  a  picture  of  grim 
and  hideous  repose,  it  is  the  flow  of  the  Shannoa 
from  Athlone  to  Clonmacnoise.  *  *  A  line  of 
gravel  hills,  forming  the  Aisgir  Reada,  comet  from 
the  east,  and  cuts  the  line  of  the  Shannon  at  right 
angles,  causing  the  great  river  to  form  a  naA  «r 
bend;  and  the  hills,  breaking  their  direct  line  as  they 
approach  the  stream,  form  en  amphitheatre,  upon  the 
southern  curve  of  which  are  erected  the  Seven 
Churches.  The  northern  terminates  in  a  beantUal 
green  hill,  like  the  inverted  hull  of  a  ship,  rooad 
which  the  river  flows  at  some  distance,  Icaviiw  an 
extensive  flat  of  swampy  meadow  between  it  aadthe 
water.  As  the  wind  was  strong  and  steadv  hen  ap 
the  river,  causing  the  labour  of  rowing  to  be  atoMet 
intolerable,  we  drew  up  our  little  cot  into  a  eove^ 
and,  ascending  the  green  hill,  had  at  onee  from  its 
summit  a  view  of  the  sacred  spot  before  us,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  country  all  around.  •  •  • 
What  a  dreary  vale  is  Glendalough?  what  almidy 
isle  is  Inniscultra?  what  a  hideous  place  ia  Putriek  s 
purgatory?  what  a  desolate  spot  is  Clonmamnise? 
From  this  hill  of  BentulUgh,  on  which  we  nowfltoodi 
the  numerous  churches,  tiie  two  round  towers,  the 
curiously  overhanging  bastions  of  O'HehgUin's 
Castle,  all  before  us  to  the  south,  and 
relief  from  the  dreary  sameness  of  the 
red  bogs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  tottering  i 
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and  encompassing  desolation,  as  I  am  sure  few  places 
in  Europe  could  parallel." 

The  ruins  at  Clonmacnoise  are  of  Tarioas  dates, 
from  probably  the  earliest  period  of  stone  architec- 
ture in  Ireland  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  or  in  one  or  two  instances  considerably  later. 
They  consist  of  two  pillar  towers,  the  fragments  of 
two  monasteries,  the  remains  of  various  churches, 
cells,  and  chapels,  some  monumental  crosses,  and  the 
ghastly  and  lumpish  vestige  of  a  palatial  or  epis- 
copal castle ;  but,  excepting  the  towers,  one  of  the 
churches,  two  of  the  crosses,  and  one  or  two  incon- 
siderable fragments,  they  have  been  reduced  to  nearly 
un  amorphous  and  rubbishy  mass ;  and,  even  when 
they  were  entire,  they  appear  to  have  been  aggre- 
gately so  plain  and  occasionally  rude  in  architecture 
as  to  afford  little  incentive  to  description.  The 
churches,  or  piles  which  have  been  dignified  by  that 
name,  were  erected  by  princes  and  chieftains  princi- 
pally if  not  solely  as  places  of  sepulture ;  and,  with 
probably  no  more  than  one  exception,  they  were 
small,  clumsy,  shabby  structures^mere  rough-built 
cells.  Archdall,  who  could  not  lose  so  ample  an 
occasion  of  displaying  the  magniloquence  of  his  anti- 
quarianism,  says,  **  The  several  founders  named  these 
churches  as  follows:  Temple  Righ,  or  Melaghlin's 
Church,  built  by  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  the  burying-place  of  that  family ; 
'J'cmple  O'Conor,  built  by  O'Conor  Don;  Temple 
Kelly ;  Temple  Finian  or  MacCarthy,  built  by  Mac- 
Cart  hy  More  of  Muiister ;  Temple  Hurpan,  or  Mac- 
Laffy's  Church  ;  Temple  Kteran;  Temple  Ouanev; 
Temple  Doulin,  which  is  now  the  parish-church; 
and  Temple  MacDermott."  The  great  field  of  ruins 
owes  nearly  all  the  picturesque  effect  which  it  pos- 
se«ises  to  the  two  pillar-towers  ;  it  expands  in  such 
a  sheet  of  architectural  desolation,  as  oppresses  the 
observer  on  even  a  near  view  with  the  idea  of  mono- 
tony, and  gloom,  and  utter  ruin  ;  and,  when  examined 
in  detail,  it  presents  comparatively  few  objects  of 
either  architecture,  sculpture,  or  historical  associa- 
tion, with  which  a  chaste  mind  can  be  gratified. 

Apart  from  the  general  group  of  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
and  separated  from  them  on  the  north  by  a  large  field 
on  which  the  *  patrons '  of  the  place  are  held,  stands  a 
beautiful  arch  of  the  most  ornate  and  highly  carved 
variety  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, — ^the 
remnant  of  a  church  or  chapel  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  or  re-edified  toward  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  An  altar-stone  on  one  side  is  venerated  by 
the  •  pilgrims*  who  crawl  the  rounds  of  *  the  stations' 
at  the  patron  ;  and  a  sitting-stone  on  the  other,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  seat  of  St.  Kieran,  and  is 
absurdly  believed  to  effect  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 
•'  What  a  contrast,"  exclaims  Mr.  Otway,  "did  the 
ancient  arch,  so  exquisitely  carved,  tottering  in  all 
the  grey  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years,  present  to  a 
new  house  erected  by  a  half-pay  captain,  who  has 
turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  in  this 
dreary  place  set  himself  down  on  a  fanning  specula- 
tion !  lie  could  not  be  more  lonesome  on  the  bor- 
der^ of  the  (ii<<mal  swamp  in  Virginia :  his  ugly  tub  of 
a  h()u<e,  in  all  its  raw  newness,  had  no  business  at  all 
to  plint  itself  near  that  fine  old  time-touched  religious 
edilit'e." — The  area  or  enclosure  containing  the  main 
group  of  ruins  comprises  about  two  Irish  acres;  is 
ail  over  at  once  a  cemetery  and  a  metropolis  of  super- 
stition :  presents  a  confused  mixture  of  old  and  new 
gra >•<•>«, — of  moflern  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
olKtMire  hu^ibandmen  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets, 
nod  broken,  neglected,  and  dishonoured  monuments, 
in  thf  oldest  Irish  character,  of  the  hopes  atid  deeds 
ot  ancient  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots ;  and  often 
*>\v:irms  with  a  motley  gathering  of  mourners  seeking 
tin*  trrave^  uf  their  departed  relatives,  devotees  crawl* 
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ing  from  point  to  point  of  the  reputedly  sacred  circle, 
invalids  scraping  for  holy  clay  or  waiting  a  cure  by  con- 
tact vrith  sward  and  stones,  rustic  virtuosi  gaping 
and  stumbling  in  search  of  some  denouement  to  the 
mystery  which  their  dull  minds  have  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  *'  the  Seven  Churches,"  and  mul- 
titudinous sots  staggering  after  the  few  brains  they 
have  lost  on  the  adjoining  patron-green,  or  reeling 
and  worming  with  the  drunkard's  speed  to  partake  of 
the  last  dregs  of  debauchery  at  the  close  of  the  orgies 
of  the  patron.*  The  writer  we  have  already  quoted 
seems  to  have  felt  bewildered — as  who  would  not  ? — 
on  first  entering  this  scene ;  and  was  obliged  to  be 
indebted  for  local  guidance  to  one  of  the  presiding 
pauper  female  cicerones.  •*  I  found,"  says  he,  •*  that 
she  made  it  part  of  her  occupation  to  attend  here, 
and  direct  the  people  where  and  how  to  make  their 
stations, — here  so  many  turns  round  an  altar  or  a 
church  on  the  bare  knees,  there  so  many  paters  and 
aves — such  a  cross  you  were  to  embrace  to  avert  the 
pains  of  child-birth — yonder  stone  you  must  sit  on  to 
cure  the  pain  in  the  back — there  is  the  place  you 
must  scrape  at  to  gather  the  holy  clay  that  is  around 
St.  Kieran's  remains.  After  looking  about  vaguely 
for  a  time,  this  church  of  St.  Kieran's  was  what 
caught  my  particular  attention.  It  was  extremely 
small,  more  an  in«ignificant  oratory  than  what  could 
be  called  a  church  ;  a  tall  man  could  scarcely  lie  at 
length  in  it;  a  mason  would  have  contracted  to 
build  its  walls  for  a  week's  wages ;  yet  this,  my 
mendicant  guide  said,  was  the  old  church  of  St. 
Kieran— the  old  walls  had  all  gone  awry  from  their 
foundations,  they  had  collapsed  together,  and  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  desolation  without  grandeur. 
Beside  it  was  a  sort  of  cavity  or  hollow  in  the 
ground,  as  if  some  persons  had  lately  been  rooting  to 
extract  a  badger  or  a  fox ;  but  here  it  was  that  the 
people,  supposing  St.  Kieran  to  be  deposited,  have 
rooted  diligently  for  any  particle  of  clay  that  could  be 
found,  in  order  to  carry  home  that  holy  earth,  steep 
it  in  water,  and  drink  it ;  and  happy  is  the  votary  who 
is  now  able  among  the  bones  and  stones  to  pick  up 
what  has  the  semblance  of  soil,  in  order  to  commit 
it  to  his  stomach,  as  a  means  of  grace,  or  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  diseases  of  all  sorts." 

The  only  noticeable  one  of  the  ruined  churches, 
for  either  extent  or  architectural  beauty,  is  that  called 
Temple  MacDermot ;  and  is  said  to  nave  been  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  MacDermots,  princes  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Roscommon,  and  to  have  been  re- 
paired, in  1647,  by  MacCoghlan,  the  toparch  of  the 
country,  immediately  adjacent  to  Clonmacnoise.  Its 
western  entrance  possesses  great  beauty  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  its  northern  doorway  exhibits,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  such  exquisite  work- 
manship, with  such  elaborate  and  well-carved  orna- 
mental accompaniments,  as  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  most  chastely  ornate  and  thoroughly  sym- 
metrical specimens  of  the  later  Gothic  architecture 
in  Ireland.  Though  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
constructed  by  MacCoghlan,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  far  RKMre  skill  and  taste  than  can  be  distinctly 
traced  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  17th  century ;  and, 
being  constructed  of  a  hard  blue  limestone,  of  the 
consistency  of  marble,  its  elaborate  and  lavish  tracery, 
in  the  full  licence  and  vagary  of  Gothic  fancy,  re- 


•  Strenuous  ami  laudable  HTitrtu  hare  htm  made  by  the 
Roman  CathoUr  Iti^hop*  and  clprjcj  to  iiut  an  end  to  ^urh 
RCeneii  as  have  kmftiriven  tlonmacnoiiie.  Luugh  Deiy,  (^la^fa. 
jwtrivk.  Stmel.  and  iH>nie  other  iilaces  a  painflil  mitoriety ; 
and  CTpn  iirevi<»uM  to  the  ninjrularljr  nucceMful  career  of  Father 
MathewR  in  the  raui*o  (»f  temperance,  thene  efflirt*  were  very 
lanreW  etTe<'tire  ;  »•>  that  <^lonmacnni«ie,  as  riMted  by  Mr. 
Otwav  In  lK;i:i.  and  iik  fljcuriiiff  in  our  (lem^riptiim  upon  hi* 
aut))orit>.  i»  ahnoxt  ctrrtsiin  to  have  been  uiDtpt-akabl^v  i*oar«cr 
iu  its  moral  displaj-s  Umu  ClonmacnoUc  a&  it  eust*  in  1914. 
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mains  as  fresh,  cicnn.  and  sharp,  as  if  it  had  but  a 
few  hours  ago  come  from  under  the  chiiiel.  Above 
the  doorway  are  three  figures  in  alto  relievo,  the 
central  one  representing  St.  Patrick  in  pontiticalibus, 
nnd  the  others  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders ;  and 
in  an  upper  band,  are  small  figures  of  the  same  per- 
sons, and  of  Odo,  dean  of  Clonmacnoise,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  a  fillet  claiming  for  Odo  the 

honour  of  constnicting  that  part  of  the  pile A 

smull  arched  building,  prtpularly  called  St.  Kieran's 
cellar,  stands  south  of  MacDermot's  church,  and  is 

surmounted  by  a  curious  kind  of  octangular  belfry 

A  very  fine  stone-cross,  15  feet  high  and  all  of  one 
piece,  stands  near  the  west  door  of  MacDermot's 
eiiurch,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  inscriptions  and 
with  rude  but  elaborate  carvings  in  bas  relievo  of 
representations  and  devices,  which  have  been  the 
Kubjcct  of  warm  and  perplexing  yet  ludicrous  con- 
troversies among  antiquaries.  Another  large  cross, 
though  not  so  fine  as  the  former,  is  in  tolerable  pre- 
SLTvution.  Three  other  crosses  arc  said  to  have 
stood  in  various  parts  of  the  cemetery ;  and  of  the 
five,  one  is  alleged  to  have  been  erected  in  1073,  in 
memory  of  Con.  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  who 
was  assassinated  in  that  year  by  his  nephew ;  one 
in  1 100,  to  O'Heyne,  dynast  or  petty  king  of  Siol- 
Muireaddy:  onem  1118,  to  Rory-ma-Suighe-buidhe 
O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught ;  and  one  in  1155,  or  a 
little  later,  to  Tordelvach  O'Conor,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, and  father  of  Roderick  the  last  O'Conor  mon- 
arch  MacCarthy's  church,  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  cemetery,  has  attached  to  it  one 
of  the  pillar-towers,  commonly  called  MacCarthy's 
tower,  and  is  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  MacCarthy  More  of  Munster,  the  great- 
est sept  in  CO.  Cork,  and  the  superior  of  the 
O'Learys,  the  O'Sullivans,  the  O'Donohues,  and 
other  tribes  of  Milesian  name.  The  church  and  the 
tower  are  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and 
constructed  with  the  same  range  and  character  of 
moaonry ;  and  they  have  been  thought — without  an^ 
great  violence  of  conjecture,  or  wide  play  of  an  ti- 
ll uary's  fancy — to  indicate  mutual  adaptation  and 
roevality  of  erection.  "  The  tower  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church ;  and  the 
doorway  of  the  tower,  instead  of  being  elevated  10  or 
15  feet  from  the  ground,  is  on  a  level  with  the  flow 
of  the  chancel  from  which  it  leads ;  it  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  altar  ;  moreover,  the  archway  lead- 
ing from  the  nave  of  the  church  into  the  chancel, 
which  is  of  the  most  finished  and  at  the  same  time 
chaiite  order  of  Gothic  construction,  is  wrought  into 
the  body  of  the  round  tower,  part  of  whose  rotundity 
is  sacriticed  to  give  room  and  form  to  the  display  of 
its  light  and  elegant  span."  The  tower,  though  but 
55  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  in  diameter  within  the 
walls,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Ireland ;  it  is 
conically  capped,  with  singularly  and  beautifully 
arranged  courses  of  cut  stone;  and  it  differs  from 
other  pillar-towers,  not  alone  in  having  its  en- 
trance level  with  the  ground,  but  in  presenting 
marks  of  a  staircase  rising  spirally  to  the  top. 
On  the  brow  of  an  elevation  at  the  west  side  of  the 
cemetery,  in  a  line  with  the  other  principal  build- 
ings, and  directly  overhanging  the  Shannon,  stands 
the  second  pillar-tower,  the  great  prominent  eye- 
uttracting  object  of  the  whole  scene,  and  unques- 
tionably the  most  beautiful  structure  of  its  class  in 
Ireland.  The  limestone  which  compo!*es  it  is  of  an 
a.shy-grcy  colour,  and  full  of  madrcporic  concretions, 
but  possesses  the  compactness,  the  ringing-xound, 
and  the  capability  of  polish  which  constitute  marble ; 
it  is  smoothed  to  nearly  as  high  a  finish  as  ordinary 
marble  mantel- pieces,  and  renuiins  a:i  much  unaffected 


by  the  elennents  as  if  it  had  hut  je»ter(\tiy  c 
the  hands  of  the  polisher;  it  is  8uperiinp»«ed  with 
such  nicety  of  adjustment,  that  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife can  hardly  be  inserted  between  any  of  the 
layers;  and  it  is  time-tinted  with  the  most  exqui- 
sitely apposite  shades  and  vegetation, — not  eacum- 
bered  with  a  rude  bush  of  enveloping  ivy,  or  with 
the  rough  garnishment  of  woodbines,  sedums,  aad 
maidenhairs,  but  softly  and  delicately  painted  over 
with  blending  tints  of  lichens  and  close-creepiiiff 
mosses,  and  exhibiting  "  every  colour  that  could  or 
ought  to  harmonize,  in  order  to  present  what  art 
could  not  imitate,  and  what  the  painter  would  de- 
spair of  picturing,  or  the  narrator  of  descritHng." 
The  tower,  thus  nicely  constructed  and  beautifully 
garnished,  rises  as  one  fair,  polished,  and  niany-tinted 
shaft,  to  the  height  of  about  55  feet ;  and  is  thea 
continued,  to  an  additional  height  of  about  10  leet, 
in  masonry  so  much  more  rude,  that  centuries  would 
seem  to  have  elapsed  before  some  '  prentice  hand' 
attempted  this  incongruous  completion  of  the  pile. 
The  tower,  out  of  a  mere  caprice  of  tradition,  beus 
the  name  of  O'Rourke's  Tower;  it  is  3  feet  thick 
in  the  walls ;  and  its  doorway  is  14  or  15  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  of  simple  yet  beautiful  construe- 
tion. — The  only  other  noticeable  object  within  the 
enclosure  is  the  old  ruinous  structure  which  was 
repaired,  slated,  and  transmuted  into  the  moders 
parish-church.  **  In  any  other  place,*'  sajrs  Mr. 
Otwav,  **  it  would  have  been  considered  a  TeneFsble 
though  a  small  structure;  and  there  was  a  chaste 
and  solemn  simplicity  in  the  doorway  at  its  western 
end  that  well  deserves  attention ;  but  the  windows 
were  closed  up  with  jealous  care  by  wooden  iho^ 
ters,  and  altogether  it  looked  out  of  place  in  thk 
scene  of  ruins." 

About  a  furlong  south-west  of  the  cemetery,  tod 
its  field  of  tombs  and  ruined  churches,  appear  the 
picturesque  vestiges  of  Clonmacnoise-castle,  asserted, 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  have  been  the  residoiee 
of  the  bishops  of  Clonmacnoise,  but  regarded  by 
tradition  and  popular  belief  as  the  quondam  pslaes 
of  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath.  The  writer  whom 
we  have  already  laid  under  such  large  contributim 
for  this  article,  says,  '*  It  stands  out»  in  singidsr 
loneliness,  on  the  last  spur  of  the  soutJiem  limb  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  gravel  hills  that  formed  the 
Aisgir  Riada.  The  slow-flowing  Shannpn  forms  a 
bend  round  it  If  I  wanted  to  call  forth  a  draoghts- 
man  to  exhibit  with  his  creative  pencil  a  hidldiiw 
that  time  had  ruined  in  the  most  grotesque  mi 
singular  maimer,  I  could  not  expect  he  woiud  ves- 
ture on  such  a  vagary  as  this.  It  stands  on  a  maat, 
where  art  has  added  to  natural  elevation  of  the 
ground,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  dry  but  doeplbmfc 
I  have  just  said  that  time  had  ruined  it — ^thaft  oanld 
not  be;  some  mine,  some  explosive-shodct  most  have 
rent  the  massive  works,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
various  positions  and  shapes  they  now  ezhilnt.  SoaM 
parts  lie  in  masses,  larger  than  human  ^■Mtitiffift  ia 
the  fosse ;  others  lie  rolled  in  immense  heaps  in  the 
ballium  or  court-yard ;  an  immense  eurtaiu-wall,  at 
least  10  feet  thick,  undermined,  lies  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  reclining  upon  about  half  a  foot  of  ils 
thickness,  and  presents,  at  a  diitance,  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  picturesque  hanging  ruins  I  ever 
looked  on.  It  is  surprising  how  coarse  are  the  tm- 
terials  of  this  building, — what  a  large  proportion  the 
mortar  bears  to  the  stones,  which  consist  of  nmaded 
pebble-stones  taken  from  the  a<)jouiing  hills ;  and  il 
would  appear  to  me,  such  is  the  predominatii^  fnh 
portion  of  mortar  to  stones,  that  the  biUldii^  was 
erected  by  forming  a  sort  of  case-work  of  boards  as 
hurdles,  within  which  these  stones  were  throwa  at 
random ;  and  then  that  a  grouting  mortar  ^ 
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hi,  wliirh  WRS  left  to  settle  and  solidify;  and  then 
the  exterior  case- work  was  removed.  1  cannot,  in 
any  other  way,  account  for  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  mortar  in  this  building.  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  if  any  mason  at  present  were  to  attempt  to  rear 
up  n  wall  *20  or  30  feet  high  of  rounded  stones,  ce- 
mented with  so  large  a  quantity  of  lime  and  sand, 
the  whole  concern  would  tun»ble  at  once  about  his 
t^urs.  But  the  works  of  Clonmacnoise-castle  are 
now  anything  but  crumbling — no  breccia,  no  pud- 
<iinj|:-sto'ne  can  be  harder  than  the  composition;  time 
has  made  the  mass  so  compact,  that  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  break  the  limestone  pebbles 
ot  wliich  the  walls  are  composed,  as  to  separate  the 
mortar.  The  view  from  the  staircase  is  very  fine : 
the  tortuous  Shannon  sweeps  calmly  underneath; 
sotitliward  are  the  high  grounds  about  Shannon- 
brid^M' ;  and  more  to  the  west,  the  wooded  elevation 
oil  which  the  ancient  episcopal  church  of  Clonfert 
stands,  where  St.  Brendan  ereirted  his  seven  altars, 
and  which,  umidst  ^surrounding  bogs,  like  Clonmac- 
iioi-e,  seems  to  challei\ge  equality  of  desert  seclu- 
sion." 

The  bishopric  of  Clanmacnoise  has,  with  great 
fondnei^s,  been  attempted  by  a  peculiar  clasps  of 
writf^rs  to  be  traced  ikf>  to  St.  Kieran,  in  the  middle 
of  the  (Ith  century ;  but  ninnot  be  seen  with  any 
ilistinctness  or  certiiinty  till  a  greatly  lower  date. 
Sir  J.  Ware,  commencing  with  St.  Kieran,  names, 
with  few  interruptions,  a  succession  of  prelates  down 
\o  the  year  15()8.  One  of  the  alleged  early  bishops 
was  Cohnan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  wisest 
doctor  in  all  Ireland."  Some  of  the  other  pretended 
early  bi<»hops  have  assigned  to  them  such  sternly 
Milesian  names  as  nearly  threaten  the  infliction  of 
locked-jaw  upon  any  foreigner  who  may  try  to  pro- 
nounce them:— for  example,  Moriertacb  O  Melider, 
Ailihl  O'llarretaigh,  Tigernach  O'Moelcoin,  and 
Murragh  O'Murreghan.  The  cathedral  was  endowed 
with  large  possessions,  ami  is  said  by  Ware  to  have 
been,  **  above  all  others,  famous  for  the  sepulchres 
ot  the  nobility  and  bishops."  The  chapter  consisted 
of  (lean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon, 
and  \'2  prebendaries;  but  the  deanery  is  the  only  one 
of  the  dignities  which  survives,  and  even  it  is  now 
a  >inecure.  In  1568,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Wall, 
^^ho  had  been  originally  a  Dominican  friar,  the  see 
was  unite<l  by  act  of  parliament  to  Meath. 

The  history  of  (^lonmacnoise,  in  all  the  popular 
versions  of  it,  must,  like  almost  every  other  piece  of 
Iri.-h  hi>tory  of  its  class,  be  read  with  caution,  and 
tinder<tood  with  modifications.  St.  Kieran,  who, 
bke  Willis,  tirst  bishop  of  Mayence  in  Germany,  was 
the  >on  of  a  carpenter,  obtained  from  Dermod,  king 
of  Ireland  and  progenitor  of  the  families  of  O'Me- 
laL'hlin  and  O'Neill,  a  grant  of  the  site  of  Clonmac- 
noi<e,  and  of  many  neighbouring  townlands  and 
pari>hes,  and  erected,  in  548,  at  Clonmacnoisc,  an 
itistitution  which  is  usually  styled  an  abbey,  but 
which  may  idmost  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  Culdean 
literary  and  theological  establishment  for  the  training 
of  <"andi(Iates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  insti- 
tution enjoyed  the  supervision  of  its  founder  during 
only  one  year,— for  he  died  at  Clonmacnoisc,  on  the 
iHh  of  Sept.,  54I>;  but  it  passed  under  the  care  of  St. 
Tii:erna<h,  and  speedily  became  illustrious  for  the 
excelli'nce  of  the  tuition  which  it  atforded  to  distin- 
^'ui^hrd  \onth'^.  Dr.  O'Connor  says,  "It  became 
jeltlir.ifed  (mi  the  continent,  when  St.  Colchu  was 
the  Fer-lelu'ind,  that  is,  moderator  of  the  schools,  or 
K<tur<r,  tiiere  in  '{)\.  (^harlemagne  sent  him  a 
pri'-e!i;  of  ')0  >ihekels,  through  the  hands  of  his 
ti\i)iire»i  Alcuin,  as  appears  in  Alcuin's  epistle  to 
r<.lehu.  j.nh!i«hed  by  Csher.  It  wa*  the  school 
Ml.eie  tl.e  nubility  ot  Connaught  had  their  children 


educated,  and  was  therefore  called  Cluan-mae-nnia^ 
*  the  secluded  recess  of  the  sons  of  nobles.*  **  The 
establishment  eventually  became  an  abbey  of  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of^  St.  Augustine,  and  had,  for 
many  ages,  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  wealth 
than  any  other  similar  institution  in  keland.  Mr. 
Archdall  says,  "This  monastic  establishment  was 
peculiarly  and  universally  esteemed;  it  was  un- 
commonly  extensive,  and  amazingly  enriched  by 
various  kings  and  princes.  Its  landed  property  was 
so  great,  and  the  number  of  cells  and  monasteries 
8ul»jected  to  it  so  numerous,  that  almost  half  of 
Ireland  was  said  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  Clon- 
macnoise.  And  what  was  a  strong  inducement,  and 
contributed  much  towards  enricliing  this  house,  it 
was  believed  that  all  persons  who  were  interred  in 
the  holy  ground  belonging  to  it,  had  insured  to 
themselves  a  sure  and  immediate  ascent  to  heaven  : 
many  princes  (it  is  supposed  for  this  reason)  chose 
this  for  the  place  of  their  sepulture."  The  recorded 
and  traditional  instances  of  regal  interment  are  very 
numerous,  and  two  may  be  particularized  on  account 
of  the  exact  locality  being  mdicated  :  in  1155,  Tor- 
del  vach  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  Meath,  and 
BreHiny,  and  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  was  interred 
'*near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran  ;"  and,  in  1198,  Rode- 
ric  0*Conor,  the  last  Milesian  monarch  of  Ireland, 
was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  in  the 

great  church A  nunnery  existed  at  Clonraacnoise 

prior  to  1160,  and,  ''together  with  the  bouses  in  the 
churchyard,"  was  destroyed  in  that  year  by  acciden- 
tal fire ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Dervorgilla,  the 
daughter  of  Murrogh  O'Mclaghhn,  king  of  Meath  ; 
and  it  is  commemorated  in  the  surviving  arch  of  its 
church, — that  which  stands  apart  from  the  other 
buildings,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  patron-green. 
In  840,  Fcylim  MacCriomthan,  king  of  Cashel, 
held  at  Clonmacnoisc  a  great  convention  of  the 
princes  and  most  of  the  other  principal  men  of  Ire- 
land, and  received  the  submission  and  homage  of  Neil 
Callan,  prince  of  Ulster,  and  son  of  Hugb-Oirniodhe 
O'Neill,  nvonarch  of  Ireland.  In  1170«  coins  were 
struck  at  Clonmacnoisc. — The  abbey  and  the  quon- 
dam town  were  frequently  plundered  and  burnt  bv 
despoilcrs  of  every  class,  from  the  unpolished  Irish 
desperado  to  the  crowned  aiul  courtly  king:  they 
suffered  in  particular,  first  from  the  barbarous  Ost- 
men,  and  finally  from  the  Anglo-Normans. 

CLONMACNOON.  a  barony,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  easteni  border  of  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  weM  and  north,  by  the  barony  of 
Kilconnel ;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Roscommon ;  on  the 
south-east,  by  the  barony  of  Longford ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Athenry.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  10  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  7  miles;  and  its 
area  is  35,44)7  acres,  I  roo<l,  35  perches,— of  which 
185  acres,  3  roinls,  3D  perches  are  water.  The 
Ahascragh  rivulet  runs  nearly  3  miles  along  the 
northern  boundary  to  its  confluence  with  the  Suck ; 
and  the  Suck  runs  southward  and  south-south- 
eastward along  the  whole  of  the  boundary  with 
Roscommon.  A  considenible  section  of  the  sur- 
face on  the  north  and  west,  and  smaller  parts  in 
other  directions,  are  bog ;  but  a  ridge  of  low  green 
hills,  which  extends  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ballinasloe  to  near  the  southein  boundary,  produces 
a  general  aspect  of  agreeable  diver>ity ;  and  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  wood  on  the  low 
grounds,  particularly  around  the  noble  seat  of  Gar- 
bally,  gives  a  warm  and  pleasantly  tinted  appearance 
to  districts  which  were  naturally  tame  and  bleak. 
Much  bog  has  been  reclaimed,  and  important  im- 
provements in  agriculture  achieved. — This  barony 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kilclooncr,-and 
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pnrt  of  the  parishes  of  Abascra^h,  Au^hrim,  Clon- 
tuskert,  Fohanagb,  Killoran,  Kil^rril,  and  Killa- 
laghton.  The  only  town,  or  even  considerable  vil- 
lage, is  the  larger  section  of  Ballinasloe.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  14,618;  in  1841,  14J15.  Houses  2,178. 
Famili  s  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,679;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  557 ;  in  other  pursuits,  426. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,210;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
647 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,308. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,262;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,001 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,364. 

CLONMAGORMACUM,  a  corrupted  though 
frequent  form  of  the  word  Clonigormican,  and  an 
alias  name  of  Ardclare  :  which  see. 

CLONMAHON,  or  Clanmahon,  a  barony  on 
the  southern  border  of  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  nortb-eust,  by  the  barony 
of  Upper  Lough  tee ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of 
Castleraghan ;  on  the  south,  by  the  counties  of 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford ;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  co.  Longford  and  the  barony  of  TuUaghon- 
oho.  Its  greatest  length  and  greatest  breadth,  south- 
ward and  westward,  are  each  9^  miles ;  but  its 
limits  in  both  directions  are  occasioniUly  much 
contracted,  and  its  outline  is  very  irregular.  Its 
area  is  54,346  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches,  —  of 
which  3,674  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches  are  water. 
The  Upper  Erne,  from  its  efflux  out  of  Lough  Ganny 
onward,  flows  nearly  due  north  along  the  whole  of 
the  western  border;  an  affluent  of  that  river,  5^ 
miles  in  length,  issues  from  a  considerable  loughlet, 
and  has  its  whole  course  north-westward  and  west- 
ward, within  and  upon  the  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  large  lake,  Lough  Sheelin,  expands  its  broad 
bosom  along  the  boundary  with  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Westmeath.  The  general  surface  of  the  barony 
is  a  singularly  varied  mixture  of  bogs  and  marshes 
with  little  round  green  hills;  and  presents  a  sad 
series  of  small  enclosures,  wretched  cabins,  and 
grossly  maltreated  fields.  But  in  a  small  nook  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  especially  in  a  district  around 
the  shores  and  up  the  soft  screens  of  Lough  Sheelin, 
wood,  improved  cultivation,  and  tolerably  good 
houses,  refresh  the  eye,  and  protect  the  barony  from 
unqualified  reproach.  —  This  barony  contains  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballintemple,  Drumlonan, 
and  Ballymachugh ;  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Crosserlough,  Denn,  Kilbride,  and  Kilmore.  The 
only  town  is  Ballynenagh ;  and  the  chief  village  is 
Mount-Nugent  Pop.,  in  1831,  26,633;  in  1841, 
28,674.  Houses  4,887.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,842;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,003  ;  in  other  pursuits,  211.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,189; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,515;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  5,679.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writ«, 
1 ,366 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,947 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,314. 

CLONMANY,  a  parish  on  the  north-west  roast 
of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  8|  miles  north  by 
east  of  Buncrana,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Length, 
westward,  7  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  5 ;  area, 
23,375  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches,— of  which  127 
acres,  I  rood,  16  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  6,450;  in  1841,  6,489.  Houses  1,166. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,296.  Houses 
1,131.  It  touches  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Swilly,  extends  thence  along  the  Atlantic 
to  the  bay  of  Strabreaga,  and  runs  2  miles  up  the 
west  side  of  that  ba^.  The  line  of  coast  is  a  curva- 
ture, or  sort  of  semicircle,  aliout  9  miles  in  length. 
An  indentation  or  sweep  of  the  sea,  about  a  mile 


from  the  mouth  of  Strabreaga,  peniiuuUitei  a  diftriet 
which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Doagh,  and  containi  Hk 
townlands  of  Feggart,  Lagmchurry,  Carrickabnhcy, 
Craignacally,  and  Ball  vmacmurty.  Leenan  Im,  at  tat 
mouth  of  Lough  Swillv,  between  I^eenan  Hm  nd 
Dunree  Head,  is  regarded  as  a  lafe  hartxmr.  Madi 
of  the  interior  surface  it  mountainoua ;  and  toiten 
aloft  in  such  abrupt  and  acuminated  aseenta,  and  ia 
such  bold,  massive,  and  stupendoua  elerationt,  m 
compose  scenes  of  picturesque  and  impoaing:  gm- 
deur.  The  chief  mountains  are  Rachtion,  Binoioap 
Bulbion,  Dunaff,  Cracknakeeragh,  and  Crackaugb- 
rim ;  the  first  of  these,  and  one  fide  of  the  seeond, 
are  at  once  so  alpine  and  predpitoiis  aa  to  be 
altogether  waste;  Rachtion  has  an  altitade  abofe 
sea-level  of  1,656  feet,  and  possesses  interest  at  tbe 
legendary  scene  on  which  Finn  MacCool  enacted 
his  laws,  and  especially  at  a  splendid,  thongli  very 
difficultly  ascended,  vantage-ground  for  beholding  a 
sublime  panorama  of  ocean,  tea-lougb,  glen,  aad 
mountain;  and  the  other  heights,  though  paitisDj 
waste  and  impracticable,  yield  coiisideru>le  herfaiige 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  Bogs  were  at  one  time  nonier^ 
ous ;  but  they  have  so  greatly  and  rapidly  diminithsd 
that,  during  a  considerable  period  past,  apprehentiom 
have  been  entertained  as  to  a  coming  dearth  or  ex- 
tinction of  fuel.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire parochial  area  seems  capable  of  tillage.  The 
principal  manure  used  it  sea-weed, — procured  ia 
abundance  on  the  thores ;  but  lime,  though  not 
found  in  the  parish  itself,  can  be  obtained  at  the  ik- 
tance  of  from  3  to  6  roilet.  All  the  riTidets  of 
the  parish  are  indigenous ;  and  the  principal  are  the 
Clonmany  and  the  Ballyhallon,  which  form  a  eon* 
fluence,  and  fall  into  the  tea  at  Binnion.  A  SBdD 
affluent  of  these  two  united  streams  rises  in  the  west 
of  Rachtion  and  Crucknakeeragfa  mountains,  aad 
leaps  over  a  perpendicular  rocfc  of  50  feet  in  height 
Whinstone  may  be  quarried  in  blocks  of  any  pinetl- 
cable  size  ;  and  sandstone,  of  an  excellent  Dofldiqg 
quality,  not  onlv  abounds  in  mountain-roek,  hot 
occurs,  "  quarried  by  the  hand  of  Nature,**  in  saSdeot 
quantity  to  serve  all  economical  purposes.  LsifS 
caves  occur  in  Lagacharry,  Binnion,  and  Dunaff.  A 
natural  arch  or  sea-tunnel,  15  or  18  feet  wide,  sad 
210  feet  lon^,  perforates  a  rock  at  Leenan  Head,  aad 
is  often  navigated  by  boats  for  amusement.  A  dwHi 
in  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Tullagh,  drinks  up  the  ssa 
in  a  strong  north  wind,  and  spits  it  aloft  like  a  I 
leviathan  to  the  height  of  at  least  100  f 
ducing  the  appearance  of  a  *'  geyser,** 
shattered  grand  jet  d'eau.  A  vantage  _ 
Mamore-Oap,  commands  a  sublime  view  of  the 
rugged  shores  and  far-awa)r  expanse  of  the  Atlantic^ 
and  of  close  scenes  of  alpine  precipice  and  dood- 
cleaving  cliff.  Within  the  parish  are  the  ▼illages  of 
Balltliffin,  and  Cleauoh:  see  these  aitldes. 
A  villa  at  Rowton,  a  bathing-lodge  at  Cloa^ghy  aad 
a  house  occupied  during  40  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chichester,  afterwards  of  Dresden,  are  the  onlf 
mansions.  An  old  naked  ruin,  called  the  Gntle  at 
Carrickabrahev,  stands  on  the  north-cast  side  of 
the  parish,  and  consists  of  a  round  tower  about  9B 
feet  in  height,  and  8  in  diameter,  and  a  square  strae> 
ture  about  SO  feet  in  height,  and  10  feet  akw  och 
wall  in  the  clear ;  and  a  homed  cartle,  caOed  in 
Irish  Caislean-na-Stucah,  stands  nearly  a  mile  south- 
east of  this  on  a  pyramidal  rock,  peninsoblcd  in 
spring- tides,  and  always  inaccessible  except  hymesM 

of  a  long  ladder Thit  parith  it  a  reetorr,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tltne  eoi^ 
position,  £410 ;  glebe,  £94.  Gross  income,  £flOI; 
nett,  £431  10s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Marqnia  of  Dow- 
gal.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Glynne,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.     A  conic  bm  a 
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stipend  of  £00,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe -house. 
The  church  wiia  built,  in  1772.  at  the  cost  of  £526 
3*4.  1(1.  ;  of  which  £276  18s.  5^d.  was  supplied  by 
the  parish,  and  the  rest  contributed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Chichester.  Sittings  65 :  attendance,  from  12  to  20. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2.500.  In  18*U,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  65 
Cluirchinen,  17  Presbyterians,  and  6,670  Ronnan 
Cutholics  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school,  held  in 
summer,  had  an  attendance  of  400  children  ;  and  5 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £2  2«. 
a  year  from  Mrs.  Merrick— had  on  their  books  206 
boys  and  45  girls.  In  1840,  two  National  schools  at 
Beltra  and  Rasheney  had  on  their  books  115  boys 
and  1 18  girls,  and  were  salaried  each  with  £12.  A 
di<pen*:ury  in  the  parish  is  within  the  Camdonagh 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  23,375 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  7,140;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £71  8s.,  and  administered  to  2,077 
patients. 

CLONMEEN,  or  Cloonmeen,  a  parish  in  the 
central  part  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  10  miles 
west  by  south  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Bakteer:  which  see. 
Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  8;  area,  20,076  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  5,344;  in  1841,6,361.  Houses  1,064. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,224.  Houses 
!  .()4"2.  The  surface  consibts  of  part  of  the  vale,  and 
tlie  hill-screens  of  the  river  Blackwatcr.  About 
one-third  is  waste  but  improvable  mountain;  and 
the  remainder  is  arable,  and  pasture  land.  The  range 
of  mountains  called  St.  Hillary's,  are  the  principal 
heights ;  they  extend  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  Hlack water,  with  their  summit>line  1^  or  2  miles 
south  of  its  channel ;  and  they  pour  down  several 
torrents  through  mimic  glens  and  ravines.  Such  high 
grounds  as  once  expanded  beneath  forest  were  long 
ago  reclaimed  ;  and  such  an  were  for  centuries  bare 
of  woo<l  arc  now,  for  the  most  part,  boggy  and  waste. 
Jieneath  the  turfy  sward  of  the  boggy  moorlands  is 
a  bluish,  hard,  (X)ld  gravel,  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated without  much  labour.  Not  fiir  from  the 
<-hurch  is  the  hill  of  Knockiclashy,  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  an  action  in  1651.  See  Knockiclasiit. 
The  caitle  of  Clonuu'en,  situated  some  distance  east 
of  the  church,  was  ruined  in  the  wars  of  1641.  An 
Augustinian  friary  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
Cloiimein  by  the  O'Callaghans.  After  the  wars  of 
1641,  and  the  subsequent  forfeitures.  Sir  Richard 
Kyrle  received  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Clonmeen ; 
and  he  erected  iron-works,  cut  down  a  vast  tract  of 
wood,  and  considerably  improved  the  country;  but 
he  eventually  sold  the  estate  to  Richard  Newman, 
Esq.  A  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  reserved 
from  the  grant  made  to  Sir  R.  Kyrle,  and  given  back 
to  the  original  owners,  the  O'Callaghans;  and  it 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  interior  is  tra- 
VI Tso<l  westward  by  the  road  from  Mallow  to  Mill- 
htrtet. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Clovne.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
Jl'.VIo  JK.  :^d.  ;  and  the  rectorial  for £109  Os.  1*<1.; 
and  the  latter  belong,  in  etpial  proportions,  to  Ro- 
bert Phair,  l>q  ,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
iMoyne  cathedral.  The  vicarages  of  Clonmeen  and 
Ko«»keeti  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonmeen. 
Gross  intMDine,  £:U;9  4s.  7^d. ;  nett,  £847  Is.  4jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  also  pre- 
bendary of  Lackeen  in  Clovne.  The  church's  cost 
and  date  of  erection  are  not  known.  Sittings  120; 
attendance  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,7(H);  and.  in  the  Ronuin  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
kili-oriicy.  In  lK)4,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
auiounted  to  US.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,454; 


the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  107*  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  6,061 ;  and  10  pay  daily  schools  in  the 
parish  and  union  had  on  their  books  165  boys  and 
86  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £149 
toward  the  erection  of  a  boys*  and  girls'  school  at 
Banteer. 

CLONMEL,  a  parish  in  the  baronv  of  Barrymore, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  (5ove.  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Whitepoint, 
and  part  of  the  town  of  Cove  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  d(  miles ;  breadth.  3 ;  area,  3,197  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,869;  in  1841.  2.564.  Houses  413. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,950.  Houses 
302.  Various  authorities,  including  the  Census  of 
1831.  treat  Clonmel  and  Templerobin  as  one  parish. 
Length,  6  miles ;  breadth.  3 ;  area,  6.791  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  11.069.  Houses  1.310.  Clonmel  pro- 
per  consists  principally  of  the  western  part  of  Great 
Island ;  and  the  united  parish  consists  of  Great  Island, 
Hawlbowling  Island,  Spike  Island,  and  the  Rocky 
Islands,  all  situated  in  Cork  Harbour.  The  coasts, 
the  surfiice.  and  most  objects  of  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  Cove.  Great  Island,  Hawl- 
bowling and  Spire:  which  see.  In  the  valley 
which  extends  from  the  hill  above  Cove,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  that  town,  stands  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Clonmel  amidst  a  densely- 
filled  cemetery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  names 
on  the  tombstones  are  those  of  strangers,  chiefly  sea- 
faring persons  ;  and  a  common  ground  near  the  west 
end  of  the  church  contains,  in  some  undistinguished 
spot,  and  amidst  general  burial,  the  ashes  of  Tobin, 
the  author  of  **  The  Honeymoon,"  and  those  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
**  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore."  Tobin 
died  within  sight  of  the  land  around  Cork  Harbour, 
on  a  passage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  recovery  of 
health ;  and  Wolfe,  who  was  bom  in  1791,  and  served 
as  curate  of  Donoughmore  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh, 
removed  to  Cove  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in 
1822,  and  died  there  of  consumption  in  1823.  **  It 
is  singular,"  remarks  Mrs.  Hall,  *'  that  the  literary 
fame  of  both  Tobin  and  Wolfe  was  posthumous ; 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  them  or  of  their  genius 
until  their  hearts  were  indifferent  to  praise,  and  their 
ears  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  How  beauti- 
fully, and  in  what  an  affecting  manner,  did  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  picture  the  melancholy  glory  of 
posthumous  fame  in  the  prologue  which  he  wrote 
for  poor  Tobins'  comedy  of  the  Honeymoon  ! " — 
Clonmel  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Vicarial  tithe  comfiosition.  £9*2  6s.  1^.;  glebe, 
^'60.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£184  12s.  3)d..  and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Cloyne.  The  vicara^  of  Clonmel, 
and  the  rectory  of  Templerobin,  constitute  a  benefice 
which  is  variously  designated  Clonmel,  Cove,  and 
Great  Island.  Gross  income,  £496  12s.  8^d.:  nett, 
£461  3s.  lOid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent is  also  chancellor  of  Limerick  and  archdeacon 
of  Tuam ;  and.  in  the  former  capacity,  holds  the 
benefices  of  Rathkeale,  Kilscannel.  ClonoUjgh,  Clon- 
shire.  and  Dundonnell.  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Two 
curates  for  Clonmel  benefice  have  each  a  salary  of 
£75  and  the  surplice  fees.  The  church  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Cove  and  parish  of  Templerobin  ;  and 
was  built,  in  1812.  at  the  cost  of  £2,769  4s.  74d., 
—of  which  £1,846  3s.  Id.  was  borrowed  from  the 
late  Board  of  Fin>t  Fruits,  and  £923  Is.  6|d.  was 
raised  by  subscription.  Sittings  750 ;  attendance 
700.  A  military  chapel  on  Spike  Island,  an  hospital 
on  Spike  Island,  and  a  general  hospital  at  Cove« 
all  in  connection  with  the  Established  church,  have 
average  congregations  of  respectively  150,  26,  and  6. 
A  Methodist  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  100.    Two 
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Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Cove  and  Ballymore  are 
attended  by  respectively  3,950,  and  480 ;  and,  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutual!  v 
united.  In  18d4,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  227,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,595 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  1,271,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  9,555 ;  a  Protestant  Sundav  school 
had  on  its  books  69  boys  and  93  girls  ;  and  )5  dailv 
schools  in  the  union — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£25  a-year  from  a  bequest  by  Mr.  William  Lynch, 
and  £5  from  collections  at  chapel,  and  3  with  re- 
spectively about  £60,  £40,  and  £35,  from  subscrip- 
tions and  a  charity  sermon — had  on  their  books 
568  boys  and  181  girls.  In  1840,  a  male  school  and 
a  female  school  at  Cove,  had  on  their  books  respec- 
tively 468  boys  and  308  girls,  and  were  salaried  from 
the  National  Board,  the  former  with  £32,  and  the 
latter  with  £30. 

CLONMEL,  or  St.  Mary's  of  Clonmel,  a  par- 
ish containing  the  town  of  Clonmel,  and  lying  partly 
in  the  barony  of  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary, 
and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  co.  Water- 
foril,  Munster.  The  Tipperary  section  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Clonmel ;  and  the  Water- 
ford  section  contains  the  village  of  Scronthea,  and  a 
small  part  of  Clonmel.  See  Clonmel  and  Scron- 
thea. Length  of  the  Tipperary  section,  west- 
ward, 2\  miles;  breadth,  U;  area,  1,370  acres,  3 
roods,  15  perches, — of  which  15  acres,  3  rood*:,  22 
perches,  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Length  of  the  Water- 
ford  section,  southward,  4  miles;  breadth,  from  2| 
to  3;  area,  9,017  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches, — of 
which  31  acres,  I  rood,  29  perches,  are  in  the  Suir. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  17,*n  ;  in  1841, 
17,720.  Ilouiies  2,145.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Tippeniry  section,  in  1831,  485;  in  1841, 
1,317.  Houses  194.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Waterford  section,  in  la^l,  1,712;  in  1841, 
2,654.  Houses  450.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface, 
consisting  of  the  central  and  southern  divisions  of 
the  Waterford  section,  are  mountainous  and  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  the  other  third  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  fertile  and  highly  ornate  land.  The  three 
principal  summits  in  the  mountainous  region  have 
altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,081, 
1,4^)4,  and  1,710  feet.  The  Suir  bisects  both  the 
parish  and  the  town ;  and  during  the  whole  of  its 
transit,  as  well  as  over  long  stretches  both  above 
and  below,  it  is  rich  in  the  beauties  of  landscape. 
Nearly  all  the  parish  is  a  gallery  of  fine  scenes, 
all  interesting,  many  much  diversified,  and  some 
sweetly  and  even  grandly  powerful ;  and  several 
vantage-grounds  command  extended  views  which 
exquisitely  coml>ine  brilliance  with  beauty,  and  lus- 
ciousness  with  strength.  *'  The  environs  of  Clon- 
mel," says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  are  extremely  pretty. 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  which  form  the  right  bank 
of  the  Suir,  and  which,  opposite  to  Clonmel,  are 
of  very  considerable  altitude,  are  cultivated  almost 
to  the  summit ;  reminding  me,  in  some  places,  of 
the  slopes  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bagni^res.  From  an  elevation  called 
Fairy  Hill,  situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river, 
about  half-amile  above  Clonmel,  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  vulley  of  the  Suir  is  laid  ojien, — 
not  surpassed,  in  richness  and  variety,  by  any  of 
the  celebrated  vales  of  England  or  Wales."  The 
parish,  in  addition  to  its  own  wealth  of  landscape, 
serves  also  as  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  s<*enery  of 
the  various  picturesque  glens  and  lakes  which  int<?r- 
sect  and  variegate  the  Munavoulagh,  Cummeragh, 
and  Knockmeledown  mountains.  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  Waterford  portion  of  the  town  are 
the  villas  of  Raheen,  Coleville,  Spdville,  Glenam, 
Croaii,   and   Millbrook.      Wot   of   the   town  are 


the  villas  of  Haywood,  OlencoRnor,  and  Sonniwr- 
ville,  the  residences  respectively  of  Mr.  Ry«U*  Mr. 
Bagwell,  and  Mr.  Bnulshaw.  At  2  mile*  from 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Cahir,  is  Barn,  the  hand- 
some mansion  of  Stephen  Moore,  E^q.  ;  and  at  4 
miles  on  the  same  road,  is  Woodroffe,  the  exten- 
sively wooded  demesne  of  Win.  Perry,  "Esq.  Qa 
the  road  to  Thurles  are  Rathronan-houae,  and  Daiw 
ling-hill,  the  seats  respectively  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
Hart.,  and  Baron  Pennefather.  Below  the  town,  at 
from  2  to  4  miles,  are  Newtown,  the  aeat  of  the 
Osborne  family ;  Tickencore,  the  site  of  a  fomer 
seat  of  that  family ;  the  interesting  and  prolong 
mountain  ravine  of  Glen-Patrick ;  and  the  extennfe 
woods  of  Gurteen,  where  a  superb  mansion  was 
commenced  several  years  ago,  but  not  completed. 
On  the  road  to  Cork,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir,  is  Marlfield,  the  seat  of  John  Bagwell,  Esq., 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  town ;  this  mansion 
commands  a  full  view  of  some  of  the  finest  scenei/ 
in  the  parish ;  and  the  boldly  rising  hills,  and  loof 
reaches  of  wood-clad  banks  of  the  river  oonnectM 
with  its  demesne,  constitute  pleasant  close  scenes 
along  the  road,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  general 
landscape  of  the  valley.  About  3  milea  from  the 
town  on  the  same  road,  and  on  an  eztensire,  planted, 
natural  terrace,  stands  Knocklefty,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Donoughmore, — a  plain  low  structure,  commandinf 
a  charming  prospect  of  highly  embellished  risii^ 
grounds,  and  surrounded  bv  an  extensive  demesne 
wliich  contains  some  venerable  and  conspicuous  spe- 
cimens of  aged  forest  trees.  Opposite  Knocklofty, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  stands  Kilmana- 
han  Castle,  the  seat  of  Nuttall  Greene,  Esq., — a 
castellated  mansion  on  a  delightful  site,  and  group- 
ing with  picturesque  effect  in  a  series  of  views 
obtained  from  the  public  road.  Many  of  the  objects 
we  have  noticed  are  within  the  parish,  and  ethen 
are  in  its  immediate  environs;  yet,  as  seen  in  oar 
faint  and  incomplete  etching,  tney  utterly  &jl  la 
represent  to  the  imagination  the  aggregate*  hautj 
and  splendour  which  smile  and  sparkle  upon  the  fiur 
face  of  the  parochial  surface. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  JUOO; 
glebe,  i:*23  10s.  Gross  income,  £657  16s.  A^i 
nett,  £5GS  Ids.  8d.  Patron,  the  corporation  of 
Clonmel.  Two  curates  have  each  a  salary  of  £Ji, 
The  church's  cost  and  date  of  erection  are  not 
known.  Sittings  900 ;  attendance,  from  -400  to  900. 
A  Quakers*  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from  109 
to  180;  a  Primitive  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  by 
100;  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house  in  Gordon-street, 
by  from  60  to  100 ;  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  ia 
Moreton-street,  by  from  50  to  150 ;  and  a  Unitariaa 
Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  in  Nelaon-street,  br 
from  30  to  35.  A  Roman  Catholic  Friary  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  800  at  one  service,  and  1,UD0 
at  another ;  and  is  under  the  care  of  two  friars. 
The  Iribhtown  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance at  three  services,  of  respectively  2j000t 
5(.K),  and  from  3,000  to  4,000 ;  the  Johnson-stivet, 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  at  three 
services  of  respectively  3,000,  1,800,  and  3,000; 
iiiid,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangemcntt 
these  two  chapels  are  mutuallv  united,  and  arc 
under  the  care  of  4  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  1,737  Churchmen,  44  Presbyte- 
rians, 206  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  15,048 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Methodist  Sunday  school  was 
attended  by  70  children ;  and  24  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  830  boys  and  246  girls.  Two  of  the 
daily  schools — the  one  infant,  and  the  other  fcmsln 
— were  supported  by  voluntary  ccmtributions ;  two 
were  free-schools  for  girls,  maintained  by 
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bcnovolenrc  ;  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  parocfainl 
school  for  boys,  aided  with  chapel  collections,  partly 
for  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  partly  for  the  cloth- 
ine:  of  the  children  *,  one  was  a  Protestant  parochial 
school,  aided  with  £'2  from  the  rector,  and  £7  Irish 
from  a  joint  bequest  by  Dr.  Ladyman,  and  Mrs. 
Pomeroy;  one  was  an  endowed  boarding-school, 
derivinj;  £4()0  Irish  from  bequests  by  the  Mount- 
cushel  and  Ormonde  families, — £240  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  annually  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education  aj*  rent  for  the  schoolhousc  built 
by  them;  and  5  were  private  boarding  and  day 
schools.  In  1840,  a  National  school  in  Irishtown 
hud  on  its  books  335  boys,  and  was  salaried  with 
£15  a-year  from  the  Board. 

CLONMEL, 

A  market  and  post  town,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  the  county  courts  of  Tipperarv, 
stands  in  the  parish  of  St.  ilary  of  Clonmel,  partly 
within  the  county  of  Waterford,  but  chiefly  within 
t'liat  of  Tipp'^rary,  Munster.  Its  site  is  at  the  inter- 
srM'tioji  of  the  three  great  roads  respectively  from 
<'a>liel  to  Diint^arvan,  from  AVatcrford  to  Limerick, 
tuid  from  Dublin  to  Cork  *,  and  is  6|  miles  south  of 
Fethard.  10)  west  by  north  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  il^ 
eust-north-ea'it  oi  (Mogheen,  14;}  south-south-east 
«f  Ca^hel,  *23  west-north-west  of  Waterford,  45 
north-ea^t  by  ea>t  of  Cork,  and  83  south-west  by 
»outh  of  Dublin. 

G<  ncrat  Aifpearance.l — The  exquisite  environs  of 
itic  town  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  those  which  are  nearest  occur  several  delightful 
walks, — particularlv,  the  Quay,  and  the  Green, 
whirh  command  delightful  views  of  the  river ;  the 
round  of  Hey  wood,  a  charming  syWan  walk  ;  Fairv- 
hill  riKul,  the  fashionable  promenade;  and  the  Wil. 
demons,  whose  **  solemn  gloom  and  wild  grandeur 
nuL^ht  convey  no  inadequate  idea  of  that  in  which 
the  Baptist  preached." — The  mountainous  ground 
which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  flings  its 
skirts  so  clo^e  upon  the  town  as  to  appear,  at  a  little 
di>tan(*e,  to  shut  up  the  streets  ;  and  a  section  of  it 
niea<>uriiig  a  little  upwards  of  8,0(X)  acres,  and  ex- 
tending with  oblong  outline  in  a  direction  due 
s/mtli,  constitutes  the  Commons  of  Clonmel,  but  is 
ground  of  little  value,  and  has  nearly  all  1)een  alien- 
ated.— (.)piH)>4te  the  head  of  the  town,  and  nearly 
half-a-mile  \n  length,  lies  a  very  slender  but  beauti- 
ful i>land,  called  Moore's  Island ;  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  it  commences  another  island,  called 
Lonir  Nland,  and  measuring  nearly  3  furlongs  by  i  ; 
:irid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  are  several  incon- 
siderable i»let-«.  The  greater  part  of  Long  Island  is 
den'^fly  editiced,  and  contains  a  considerable  sub- 
<Mvi-iori  of  tlie  town;  and  at  the  ba<e  of  the  high 
grounds  iinnu-jliutely  south  of  it,  lies  the  only  other 
fdiiicod  sertion  which  does  not  belong  to  the  rom- 
pi«  t  I  xp.uise  of  structures  on  the  north  side  of  the 
r:v.r.  Tin*  strictly  dense  and  completely  edificed 
pait  of  <  loinnel  tlanks  the  Suir  all  opposite  Long 
l-l:(ii(i,  and  a  little  above  ami  below  it;  and  mea- 
sure* alioiit  i)'A)  yards  from  east  to  west,  by  480 
iroin  tuiith  to  south.  But  the  entire  town,  includ- 
ing: p.irtiallv  editiced  streets  and  intervening  open 
^P  K  r^.  l>ut  excluding  unimportant  or  straggling  out- 
skirts, iiieisures,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
about  -MtM)  yar<ls  by  from  2:k)  to  7^5.  The  princi- 
pil  street,  -various  in  width  but  generally  spacious, 
— not  wtnfurmly  on  a  straight  line,  but  making  one 
or  two  lonu'  stretches  without  any  deflection, — ex- 
tetiiU  the  \\h(de  length  of  the  town,  and  bears  from 
ta-t  to  we-t  the  names  successively  of  Barrack- 
si  u»t,  Mjjn.-tieet,  Iri-htown,  and  MarLstreet   The 


streets  parallel  with  this  are  all  short  and  uniropor- 
tant;  the  streets  which  pass  from  it  to  the  river  are 
8  or  9  in  number,  bnt  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
lanes  and  very  brief;  but  the  streets  which  pass 
from  it  to  the  north  are  both  more  numerous  and  of 
higher  pretension, — the  chief  of  them  being  Johnson- 
street,  which  runs  550  yards  up  the  thoroughfare 
towards  Fethard.—"  At  once,  on  entering  Clonmel,** 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  **  one  perceives  a  hundred  indica- 
tions  of  an  improving  town.  This  was  truly  refresh- 
ing, after  Kilkenny,  Cashet,  and  the  many  other 
wretched  places  I  had  passed  through  and  sojourned 
in.  For  the  last  15  years  [now  25],  the  prosper- 
ity of  Clonmel  has  been  steadily  increasing ;  and  it 
is  at  present  a  decidedly  improving  town."  **  Be- 
sides its  principal  commercial  streets,  Clonmel  has 
many  other  good  streets,  inhabited  evidently  by  re- 
spectable individuals;  and  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  resident  gentry  in  the  nefghl)ourhood, 
who  keep  up  much  friendly  intercourse.'*  **  The 
population  of  Clonmel  wears  a  respectable  look ;  one 
sees  few  ragged  and  barefooted  people,  and  few 
idlers.  There  is  an  appearance  of  something  doing ; 
a  bustle  and  throng  evidently  arising  from  people 
having  an  object  in  view.  Tne  shops  too  are  good, 
well  filled,  and  well  frequented.  Nor  must  I  omit  an- 
other unequivocal  sign  of  improvement:  I  found  two 
very  respectably  stocked  booksellers'  shops,  and  two 
circulating  libraries." — In  consequence  of  limestone, 
sand,  and  good  quarries  existing  in  great  abundance 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  peculiar  facilities 
for  building.  The  streets  are  paved  at  the  expense 
of  the  corporation;  they  began,  about  15  or  16  years 
ago,  to  be  lighted  with  gas ;  they  are  under  the  care 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  lighting  and  watch- 
ing; and  they  exhibit  aggregate  cleanness  in  their 
roadways,  neatness  in  their  houses,  and  comfort  in 
their  management. 

Eccletiastical  PHblic  Building$.'] — The  parish - 
church,  or  church  of  St.  Mary,  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  or  rather  in  the  western  outskirts, 
is  both  an  ancient  and  a  picturesque  structure.  The 
east  window  is  extremely  beautiful ;  it  rivals  in  sym- 
metry and  gracefulness  the  celebrated  windows, 
adorned  with  Gothic  tracery,  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
cross  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  longitudinal  compart- 
ments, each  with  its  pointed  arch  and  its  tracery,  by 
a  rich  cinque-foil,  or  rather  septem-foil;  and  it  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  l*2th  century,  and  was  recently 
enriched  with  a  glazing  of  beautiful  stained  glass. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  and  possesses  the  character  com- 
mon to  old  churches  of  that  configuration.  The 
tower  is  unique  in  structure,  and  seems,  as  seen  from 
a  little  distance,  to  be  a  lofty  embattled  octagon ; 
but  it  really  consists  of  a  square  basement  about  21 
feet  high,  and  apparently  as  old  as  the  original  pile ; 
and  of  an  octagonal  superstructure,  pierced  in  the 
upper  part  with  eight  Gothic  apertures,  in  the  form 
of  winnows,  to  allow  a  free  transmission  to  the  sound 
of  a  chime  of  bells,  and  all  seemingly  several  cen- 
turies less  ancient  than  either  the  original  tower  or 
the  church.  This  tower,  of  two  stages,  two  dates, 
and  two  configurations,  rises  from  a  corner  of  the 
church  ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  at  the  ea^t  corner, 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  square  tower,  now  used 
as  the  residence  of  the  sexton,  and  bearing  indica- 
tions of  having  been  similar  in  character  and  date  to 
the  square  part  of  the  other  tower.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  from  the  burying-ground, 
through  a  stone  Gothic  portico,  which,  though  well- 
built,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  main  body  of  the 
building  in  either  character  or  general  tone. — The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  noticeable  chiefly  for 
their  capaciousness;  and  the  Protestant  disaentiaf 
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chapels  present  a  common-place  appearance.  A  laree 
nunnery  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  Moore's  Island.  In  1269, 
a  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmel,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dominic ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  Fran- 
ciscan friarv  was  founded  here  by  Otho  de  Qrandison. 
The  church  of  the  latter  was  a  building  of  great 
magnificence,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  was  noted  also  for  possessing  a  pretended 
image  of  St.  Francis,  to  which  superstitious  credulity 
ascribed  a  thaumaturgic  power ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
solution, it  came  to  be  used  as  a  dissenting  meeting- 
house. In  what  is  called  the  '*  Friary  Chapel  Yard  " 
occurs  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  few  remains 
of  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Clonmel, — 
a  monumental  stone  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Butlers;  itconsistsofbluelimestone;  measuresabout 
7  feet  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth ;  and  contains,  in 
alto  relievo,  twoefligies,  the  one  of  a  male  in  complete 
armour,  and  the  other  of  a  female  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe  which  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  feet. 

Civil  Public  JBuildintfi.']  —  Clonmel  was  at  one 
time  a  walled  and  fortified  town ;  but  its  castle  or 
citadel  was  demolished  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  other  fortifications  have  in  a  great 
measure  yielded  to  the  abrasions  of  time,  and  the 
lappings  of  prolonged  national  repose.  Around  three 
aides  of  the  spacious  cemetery,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  parish-church  is  situated,  are  remains  of  the  old 
town  ¥rall,  protected  at  regular  intervals  by  small 
square  towers ;  and  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
wall  is  a  massive  bomb-proof  tower  called  "the 
Magazine."  At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  the 
thoroughfare  leading  to  Cahir,  stands  one  of  the  old 
gateways  of  the  wall,  a  plain  obtusely  pointed  arch, 
surmounted  by  a  battlemented  quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  two  stories,  from  one  comer  of  which  ascends 
a  circular  battlemented  turret. — The  bridges  across 
the  Suir  at  the  town  are  five  in  number,  but  form 
only  three  lines  of  communication,  two  of  them 
leading  the  way  across  Moore's  Island,  two  leading 
the  way  across  Long  Island,  and  the  fifth  and  single 
one  spanning  the  river  220  yards  below  the  east  end 

of  the  latter  island A  large  suite  of  barracks  stands 

at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  the  street  to  which 
it  gives  name ;  and  it  contains  accommodation  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  several  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
a  detachment  of  artillery. — The  county  court-house 

is  a  well -constructed  and  substantial  edifice The 

county  gaol  contains  42  large,  single  cells,  prepared 
by  ventilation  and  heated  air  for  the  separate  sys- 
tem ;  198  other  single  cells ;  12  solitary  cells ;  13 
day-rooms ;  16  work-rooms;  and  24  yards.  The 
whole  prison  is  heated  by  Arnott's  stoves  with  tin 
pipes ;  and  all  the  prisoners  are  employed  at  some 
useful  or  profitable  work.  A  new  house  of  correc- 
tion, separate  from  the  old  gaol,  contains  100  cells 
and  5  divisional  classes.  The  sheriff's  gaol  also  is 
distinct,  and  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  entire 
prison  has  had  an  average  of  340  prisoners  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  division  of  the  county  into 
two  ridings,  and  the  erection  of  a  gaol  at  Nenagh  for 
the  north  riding,  it  will  be  relieved  of  pressure,  and 
become  capaciously  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
thorough  classification  and  sound  discipline.  In 
1841,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  278;  the 
highest  number  377:  the  total  number,  including 
debtors,  1,834 ;  and  the  number  of  recomittals  172. 
During  the  same  year,  the  total  cost  of  the  prison 
was  £'3,878  Os.  7d. ;  and  the  cost,  on  the  average,  of 

each  prisoner,  Jb'13  18s.  lid The  District  Lunatic 

Asylum  is  the  only  one  in  Ireland  whose  district  is 
a  single  county ;  and  was  built  by  means  of  14  in- 
stalments from  the  county  of  Tipperary,  amounting 
in  total  to  X17i588.     It  originally  contained  accom- 


modation for  only  00  pstientty  but  now  a 
accommodation  for  102 ;  and  it  has  20  nngh 
The  number  of  patients  on  Ist  JanuAry,  IBI 
103 ;  and  on  1st  January,  1842,  was  103  ;  and 
former  9  died  throughout  the  vear,  6  were  din 
as  incurable,  and  31  were  dischaiged  either  en 
relieved.  The  total  cost  of  the  atylnm*  and  tl 
of  each  patient,  for  the  year  1841,  were  reapei 
£2,286  15s.  4d.,  and  £21  13k  3d.  At  tlie  wc 
of  the  town,  and  contiguoui  to  the  end  of  tlu 
est  bridge,  stands  the  House  of  Indoitrjr.  now 
muted  into  the  Poor-law  union  Workhouse :  s 
low.  Mr.  Inglis  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
of  Industry,  "  One  thing  struck  me  at  an  en 
saw  a  great  nimiber  of  persons,  who  were  sent 
by  a  magistrate,  for  no  other  reason  than  b 
they  were  females  of  bad  character.**  Tet  th 
reason  he  assigns  for  thinking  this  an  error 
monstrous  and  horrible  one — and  one  too  we  i 
hope  entirely  supposititious— that  "  the  Tacni 
casloned  by  forcibly  withdrawing  these  indiTJ 
is  speedily  filled." — The  only  other  public  hui 
worth  bemg  mentioned  are  the  Workhouse  ai 
Fever  Hospital,  and  the;^  will  be  noticed  in  tl 
tion  on  the  Poor-law  umon  of  Clonmel. 

Trade,'] — A  very  fiiir  and  somewhat  intei 
view  of  the  trade  of  Clonmel,  as  it  existed  in 
is  given  by  Mr.  Inglis : — **  The  diief  branches 
trade  of  Clonmel  are  the  com  trade,  the  baoon 
and  the  butter  trade.  The  first  of  these  ii 
large,  not  fewer  than  between  200,000  and  91 
barrels  of  wheat  beinp;  annually  brought  into 
mel.  The  corn-mills  in  and  about  Clonmel  an 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  are  ver^  numeroii 
corn-mill  in  England  is  generally  a  btUe  p&ctni 
building,  crossing  a  rushing  stream,  and  emp 
'  the  miller  and  his  men,* — some  halC-dosen  pc 
Corn-mills  at  Clonmel  are  very  different  thingi 
are  like  the  great  factories  or  mills  whidi  w 
in  the  English  manuiacturinff  districts,  and  e 
almost  as  many  persons.  The  bacon  tnule  h 
abo  very  extensive;  not  fewer  than  AO,OOI 
being  on  an  average  killed  in  one  year.  Las 
some  considerable  dfiminution  in  this  trade  took 
owing  probably  to  several  conspiring  causea, — i 
which  may  be  named,  a  preference  in  Engh 
English  curing,  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  o 
which  lessens  the  expense  of  English  curing,  ai 
constantly  increasing  fiwilities  m  steam  oonvi 
for  the  export  of  the  live  pig.  The  butter 
which  is  still  large,  has  lately  been  somewhat  < 
decline.  It  is  common  in  Clonmel  for  all  thcae 
branches  of  trade  to  be  united.  Clonmel  haa 
inferior  branches  of  trade,  which  give  eooaid 
emplojrment  There  is  a  very  large  distillery 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  several  breweries ; 
is  also  a  branch  of  the  calico  manufacture ; 
must  not  omit,  amongst  the  sources  of  emdky 
and  prosperity,  the  establishment  of  Bfr.  Bia 
of  which  Clonmel  is  the  head-quarters;*  ion 


•  Mr.  InglU'  olluflion  to  this  ^ 

intelligible  to  almiMt  every  peraoo  in  the  soalli 
Ireland,  may  not  be  nndentood  by  all  oar 
Charles  Biaiiconi,  a  natiTe  of  Milan  m  Italy,  oi 
a  poor  man,  about  the  year  1800,  and  tSTtd 
amutely  conducting  a  very  hnmbla  bnalnei.  _ 
frame-maker,  and  vender  of  ptcturea.    In  1819^ 
execute  the  project  of  running  public  cars  at  eonu. 
expense  to  both  proprietor  and  paaaenger  ttiaa  was 
for  coaches ;  he  ran  his  first  car  fttMn  firmiaal  Jo ' 
siiortly  afterwards  other  cars  to  Thuiles 
fur  a  seanon  encountered  such  lerioos  dli 

for  weeks  together,  his  cars  had  hard^  a  , , 

triumphed  by  perseverance,  energy,  and  eontidvi 
two  or  three  years  ago,  he  had  45  can  daily  to  m. 
trenie  stations,  aggregately  travelling  8,800  mHaa 
18  of  them  caxrying  the  nuul ;  and  he  had  Ibr  a 
maintained  at  Clonmel  an  establiahment  Ibr ' 
pairing  all  his  own  cars. 
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obvious  that  the  care  of  so  many  horses,  the  wages 
paid  to  so  many  men,  the  building  and  painting  and 
repairing  of  so  many  car«,  the  making  and  mending 
of  so  much  harness,  must  give  profitable  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  persons."  Mr.  Malcomson,  an 
enterprising  gentleman,  and  the  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive tlour-milis  in  the  town,  established  several  years 
ago,  at  Clonmel,  a  handloom  cotton  manufactory, 
which  gave  employment  to  160  girls.  In  1829,  a 
steam-engine  of  10  horse-power  was  erected  in  a 
brewerv  for  grinding  malt  and  pumping  water;  and, 
in  1834  and  1837*  two  of  30  and  25  horse-power 
were  erected  in  mills,  respectively  at  Clonmel  and 
Suirville,  for  making  flour.  Fairs  are  held  once 
a-month ;  and  annual  fairs  are  held  on  May  5  and 
Nov.  5.  Barges  of  from  20  to  40  tons  burden  navi- 
gate the  Suir  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford ;  they  are 
of  su(*h  number  and  capacity  as  aggregately  to  carry 
3,000  tons ;  and  they  conduct  a  large  carrymg  trade, 
and  charge  to  Waterford  a  freight  of  about  48.  6d. 
per  ton.  The  improvement  of  the  Suir  navigation 
is  a  subject  which  has  long  excited  great  interest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  Limerick  and  Waterford  line  of 
railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  touches 
Clonmel  at  the  distance  of  115  statute  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  will  effect  travelling  over  the  distance 
in  4  hours  and  47  minutes.  The  pubbc  conveyances, 
in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a  mail-car  to  Lim- 
erick, a  car  to  Kilkenny,  a  car  to  Roscrea,  a  car  to 
Thurles,  two  cars  to  Waterford,  and  two  mail- 
coaches  in  transit  respectively  between  Waterford 
and  Limerick,  and  between  Cork  and  Dublin.  Branch 
otlices  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial 
Bank  were  established  at  Clonmel  in  1825 ;  and  a 
branch  ollice  of  the  National  Bank  in  1835. 

Poor 'law  Union.'] — The  Clonmel  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  22d ;  and  was  declared  on  18th  March, 
]8.'>9.  It  lies  partly  in  Waterford  and  partly  in  Tip- 
perary ;  and  it  comprises  an  area  of  140  statute  square 
inile>,  or  89,*J58  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 37,301. 
The  number  of  elected  and  ex-officio  guardians  is 
respectively  21  and  7.  The  electoral  divisions  are 
10  in  number;  and  take  their  designations  from 
Clonmel,  Kilsheelan,  Temple-Etny,  Lisronagh,  New- 
chapel,  Innislonaghty,  Kilronan,  St.  Mary  s,  Killa- 
loaii,  and  Rathgormack.  The  total  of  valued  tene- 
ments in  the  union  is  5,266;  and  of  these,  2,468  are 
valued  under  £5,— 255  under  £6,-232  under  £7,— 
17i»  under  £8,-159  under  £9,-126  under  £10,— 
llhJ  under  £12,-177  under  £14,-57  under  £15,— 
^)  under  £1().— 85  under  £18,-84  under  £20,~ 
227  under  £-25,-147  under  £30,-235  under  £40, 
—  172  under  £50,— and  391  at  and  above  £50.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated,  is  £89,830 
17s.  tUd. :  the  number  of  persons  rated  is  5,463;  and 
of  these.  808  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
i:],_.ji>-2  not  exceeding  £2, — 316  not  exceeding 
£3,— 184  not  exceeding  £4,— and  138  not  exceed- 
ing Xb.  The  fever  hospital  in  Clonmel  is  a  very 
su[H  rior  well-managed  institution,  and  is  more  than 
^ul^u-ient  lor  the  wants  of  the  union ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  rereivrd  £(W8  Os.  5d..  expended  £821  17».  6d., 
and  admitted  1,093  patients.  A  snaall  surgical  bos- 
r)ital,  (Mpiible  of  containing  15  beds,  was  erected 
sevrral  years  ago  in  Clonmel,  half  by  county  pre* 
Miitinent,  and  half  by  a  donation  from  the  Savings' 
It.uik  Committee,  and  is  supported  by  private  contri- 
butiuns;  and,  during  1840,  it  admitted  15  cases  of 
hevere  accidents,  and  expended  £58.  The  dispen- 
varies  of  the  union  are  three  in  number,  and  pretty 
e(|UHlly  distributed,  and  have  their  seats  at  Clonmel, 
KiUheelun.  and  Poulmurka;  but  that  at  Clonmel 
has  greatly  too  wide  a  sphere,  serving  for  a  dbtrict 
wLich,   in' 18(1,  contained   a   pop.  of  22,288.     to 


1839-40,  this  £spensary  received  £166  Is.,  ex. 
pended  £225  Us.  lOd.,  and  administered  to  5,568 
patients.  The  union  workhouse  is  simply  the  quon- 
dam House  of  Industry  adapted  to  workhouse  pur- 
poses: it  cost  £1,505  lis.  4d.  for  alterations  and 
additions,  and  £794  8s.  8d.  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies; pays  an  annual  rent  of  £23  Is.  6^d. ;  and 
contains  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Jan.  1,  1841 ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£6,511  lOs.  7d.;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £595  19s.  2d.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £3,508;  circulated  £14,410 
in  5,415  loans;  and  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £132 
Is.  lid.  Certain  sums,  amounting  to  £24  a-year, 
are  paid  by  the  Corporation  of  the  borough  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  for  charities. 

Municipal  Affairs.  ] — The  corporation  of  Clonmel 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  pro- 
bably existed  by  prescription ;  and  it  had  charters  or 
kindred  documents  of  27  Edward  I.,  11  and  13 
Edward  XL,  29,  38,  45,  and  50.  Edward  IIL,  10 
Henry  IV.,  6  Henry  V.,  and  3  James  II.  The  old 
borough  limits  extend,  on  the  north,  about  1  mile 
beyond  the  town, — on  the  east,  about  2  miles, — on 
the  south,  into  the  county  of  Waterford,  about  3 
miles ;  and  they  included  the  whole  of  the  western 
side  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  excepting  a  few  houses, 
chiefly  cabins:  the  limits,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, include  little  more  than  the  town  itself  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  exclude  considerable  portions 
of  the  straggling  outskirts,  and  pass  along  the  south- 
ern channel  of  the  Suir,  or  south  side  of  the  editioed 
islands.  The  corporation  is  called,  **  The  Mayor, 
Bailiffs,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Town  or  Borough  of  Clonmel ;"  it  consists,  accord- 
ing to  charter,  of  a  mayor,  2  bailiifs,  20  free  bur- 
ffesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  commonalty;  and 
Its  officers,  additional  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  are 
a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a  town-clerk,  a  weigh- 
master  and  taster  of  butter,  a  sword-bearer,  3  ser- 
jeants-at-mace,  2  pound-keepers,  and  a  bellman.  The 
corporation  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  *  New 
Rules'  of  25  Charles  II.  Freemen  may  be  elected 
from  any  class  of  persons,  whether  resident  or  non- 
resident ;  they  possess  exemption  from  paying  toll, 
and  have  also  the  right,  subject  to  Reform  Acts* 
restrictions,  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament ; 
and,  in  1833,  they  amounted  to  158, — of  whom  only 
9  were  Roman  Catholics,  107  were  resident,  and  51 
were  non-resident.  The  head  or  patron  of  the  cor- 
poration seems  formerly  to  have  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  admission  to  freedom,  or  the 
rejection  from  it,  of  whatever  persons  he  pleased ; 
and  this  influence,  even  after  the  passing  of  the  par- 
liamentary Reform  Act,  was  supposed  to  continue  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  Bi^well  family.  The  corpo> 
ration  has  not  by  charter  any  criminal  jurisdiction. 
A  tholsel  court  for  the  despatch  of  civil  business  ia 
presided  over  by  the  mayor  and  bailiffs ;  but  disposes 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  causes  in  the  year. 
A  mayor's  court,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  is  held 
every  Wednesday,  and  exercises  jurisiliction  over 
causes  of  action,  m  the  nature  of  debt,  not  exceeding 
10s.  Irish.  A  court  of  petty-sessions,  presided  over 
by  county  magistrates,  is  held  every  alternate  Friday 
for  causes  not  arising  within  the  town  or  liberties ; 
and  another,  presided  over  by  county  magistrates, 
and  attended  by  the  mayor,  is  held  every  Wednesitojr 
for  causes  arising  within  the  town.  The  public 
peace  is  preserved  partly  by  the  serjeants-at-mace, 
but  chiefly  by  a  party  of  the  county  consubuhiry. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  houses, 
lands,  tenements,  tolls,  and  customs;  and  in  the  year 
ending  29th  Sept.,  1833,  amounted  from  the  former 
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three  sources,  to  £404,  and  from  tbe  latter  two 
sources  to  £'246  14s.  lid.;  while  the  total  expendi. 
ture  for  that  year  amounted  to  £082  Os.  Bd.,  being 

^'31  5s.  9d.  more  than  total  of  income Under  the 

Irish  Municipal  Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  3 
wards,  called  South,  East,  and  West;  each  of  which 
elects  2  aldermen  and  6  councillors.  The  borough 
sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Con- 
stituency, in  1841,  687;  of  whom  100  were  freemen, 
and  587  were  £10  householders.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Tippcrary  are  held  in  the  town. 

Statistics.']— Area,  of  the  Tipperary  section  of  the 
town,  344  a(Tes ;  of  the  Waterlbrd  section,  20  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  15,134;  in  1841,  13,505. 
Houses  1,455.  Pop.  of  the  co.  Tipperary  section, 
in  1831,  13,459;  in  1841,  13,010.  Houses  1,384. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  505;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,520;  in  other  pursuits, 
691.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  173;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,534; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  815;  on  means  not 
specitied,  194.  Males  at  and  aliove  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,018 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  fi50;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
M-rite,  1,495.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,187;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,317;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2L918.  Pop.  of  the  Watcrford  section,  in 
1831,  1,675;  in  1841,  495.  Uomei  71.  Families 
employed  chiefl;^  in  agriculture,  45;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  38 ;  in  other  pursuits,  20.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  profession!:,  2 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  35;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  59 ;  on  means  not  specified,  7. 

History.] — Clonmel,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged antiquity,  docs  not  figure  in  any  noticeable 
authentic  event  of  ancient  history.  After  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquest,  it  passed,  in  common  with  very 
extensive  landed  property  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary, into  the  possession  of  Otho  de  Grandison,  an 
Englishman,  and  the  founder  of  its  Franciscan  friary. 
The  town  seems  to  have  made  some  figure  in  the 
struggles  of  ages  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
round  the  frontier  of  the  Engliith  pale;  and  it  cornea 
distinctly  into  notice  in  connection  with  the  rebellion 
in  favour  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  Its  inhabitants 
evinced  a  disposition  to  revolt  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  were  so  checked  and  repressed  as  to 
be  deterred  from  open  outbreak.  The  town  de- 
clared for  the  Irish  or  Roman  Catholic  party  at  the 
conunencement  of  hostilities  in  1641,  and  continued 
to  be  one  of  their  strong  posts  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent rebellion.  A  siege  which  it  underwent  in 
1650,  and  which  terminated  in  its  capitulation,  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Ireland. 
Hugh  O'Neal,  a  spirited  young  man,  with  1,200  pro- 
vincial troops,  maintained  the  town  in  so  gallant  a 
manner  against  the  besiegers,  that  Cromwell's  tem- 
per, arts,  and  militiiry  strength,  were  fairly  put  to 
the  test;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Ormonde  made 
strenuous  but  vain  efforts  to  succour  the  besieged ; 
and,  on  the  other.  Boetius  MacEagan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  particularly  active  in 
collecting,  animating,  and  leading  on  the  remains  of 
the  troops  that  Cromwell  had  put  to  flight  in  various 
engagements.  The  town  was  dismantled  after  its 
capitulation;  yet  it  continued  till  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick to  adhere  to  the  muse  it  had  originally  espoused. 
Clonmel  gives  the  title  of  Karl,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Scott.  Captain 
Thomas  Scott  was  an  oflicer  in  the  service  of  Wil- 
liam HI.;  and  his  grandson,  John  Scutt,  Esq.,  was 
made  Lord-chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Baron  Earlsfort  in  1784,  Viscount  Clonmel  in  1789, 
and  Eurl  of  Clonmel  in  1793. 


CLONMELLON,  a  imall  market  and  pott  towi 
in  the  parish  of  Killua,  barony  of  Delvin.  co.  Wert- 
meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  northern  mmifin 
of  the  barony,  and  on  the  road  from  Athboy  to  Fin- 
nea,  4f  miles  north-west  b^  west  of  Athboy»  and  S3 
west-north-west  of  Dublin.  The  p«rish-chitrdi, 
situated  in  the  town,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  A  dispensary  here  it  within 
the  Kells  Poor-law  union,  and  servet  for  a  di#trict  of 
12,877  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  4,037;  and,  in  1839^10, 
it  expended  £55  15s.  I  Id.,  and  administered  to  2,176 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  28,  May  2,  July  25, 
and  Sept.  29.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  church  and  castle,  a  pretty  lake,  and  Killnn- 
castle,  the  fine  residence  of  Sir  AI.  L.  Chapman, 
Bart.  This  residence  is  a  handsome,  modem,  ets- 
tellated  mansion,  and  stands  amidst  an  eztensire, 
varied,  and  well-planted  demesne.  Clonmellon  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  See  Killua..  Area  of  the  town,  41  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  960;  in  1841,  859.  Houses  1S4. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  73;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  80 ;  in  other  pursuits,  37. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions,  8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  91 :  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  72;  on  means  not  specified,  191 

CLONMELSH.     See  Clonmulsk. 

CLONMESS,  an  island  in  Sheepbaven,  parish  of 
Clondehorke^,  barony  of  Kilmaerenaa,  co.  Donef^nl, 
Ulster.  It  lies  nearly  opposite  the  demesne  of  Bliv- 
ble-Hill,  3  miles  east  by  south  of  Dunfanaghy,  and 
3|  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Horn- Head. 

CLONMETHAN,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  bnr- 
ony  of  Nethercross,  but  now  in  that  of  West  Bal- 
rothery,  6|  miles  north-west  of  Swords,  and  12  north 
by  west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  Oldtown  :  which  see.  Lei^, 
3  miles  ;  breadth,  1  \  ;  area,  3,028  acres.  Pop ,  in 
1831,  677;  in  1841,  509.  Houses  62.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  353.  Houses  55.  The 
whole  of  the  land  is  profitable. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  prebend  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Titbe 
composition,  £270 ;  glebe,  £75  18s.  9d.  The  fcc 
tory  of  Clonmethan,  the  impropriate  curacy  of  Bal- 
ly macddn,  and  the  vicarages  of  Bau.tbog]IILI., 
Palmkrstown,  and  Westpalatown  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonmethan. 
Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2^.  Pop.,  in  1831, 2,8801 
Gross  income,  £630  138.  9d. ;  nett,  £500  19t.  5|d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £401  10s.  9|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  a  parochial  assess- 
ment to  the  amount  of  £230  15s.  4jd.  Sitdj^ 
100 ;  attendance  25.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cm 
tbolic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Killossury.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
also  iti  Ballyboghill  and  Ballymacdun.  In  1834^  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  8,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  615;  the  ProtestaiiU  of  the 
union  to  2*2,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,665;  a 
pay  school  in  the  parish  chapel  had  on  its  books 
25  boys  and  15  girls;  and  3  daily  schools  in  the 
union  were  attended  on  the  average  by  71  children. 

CLUNMINES,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  8hel> 
bourne,  10  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Tnghmon, 
CO.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  I ^  mile;  breadth, 
1 ;  area,  1,380  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  360 ;  in  1841, 
377.  Houses  64.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conir 
river,  or  on  the  narrow  and  upper  part  of  the  bay  « 

Baniiow,  called  the  Scar;  and  its  suHkce  e ^ 

for  the  most  part,  of  light,  irretentive  arable  {^ 
— The  ancient  incorporated,  hut  now  extinet  \ 
of  Cloiiniines  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Scar, « 
about  20  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  i 
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fosse.  A  MS.  description  of  Wexford,  written  in 
I<>84,  states  that  it  *'  was  a  place  of  ^eat  trade  in 
times  passed,  and  a  harbour  for  shipping,  until  the 
sHnd  filled  up  the  passage  near  the  town  of  Banno, 
which  was  the  destruction  of  both  these  townes ;" 
that  it  **tooke  its  name  from  the  silver  or  royall 
mines  formerly  dug  there  and  on  the  other  side  ef 
the  river  ;"  that  *'  there  are  still  to  be  seene  five  or 
six  deepe  pitts  or  mines,  and  some  of  the  oare  yt  was 
cast  up.  which  seemes  to  contain  more  leade  than 
silver  ;'*  that  **  there  lived  in  these  partes  within  a 
few  yeares  a  very  old  man  yt  sayed,  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  miners  at  worke  there,  but  that  the 
river  water  came  in  upon  the  workmen  so  fast  that 
they  were  forced  to  quitt  the  undertaking  for  good 
and  all ;"  and  that  the  town  was  **  a  very  ancient 
CDrporation,  but  now  quite  ruinated,  there  remaining 
only  four  or  live  ruinated  castles,  an  old  ruined 
church,  called  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  monastery  also 
ruined,  culled  St.  Augustine."  Some  traces  of  min- 
ing shafts  are  still  visible  near  the  beach ;  and  dur- 
ing the  sway  of  the  Ostmen  and  Danes  over  the  mari- 
time di>tricts  of  Ireland,  they  are  said  to  have  here 
established  a  mint  for  silver  coinage.  Several  of  the 
ruins,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  referred  to  in  the 
old  !r.;inu>cript,  still  stand  in  a  field  upon  the  Scar; 
and  they  form  the  most  remarkable  assemblage  of 
rtiins  in  the  county,  and  popularly  bear  the  name  of 
**  the  Seven  (-astles  of  Clonmines."  Three  of  them 
fitrnre  as  strong  square  towers  of  the  kind  common 
tlirouu'liont  Ireland ;  one  has  an  architectural  char- 
acter >trictly  ecclesiastical;  one,  alleged  to  have 
been  erected  7  centuries  ago  by  Sir  Roger  de  Sutton, 
a  companion  of  Fitzstephen,  is  occupied  as  the  resi- 
(U'ucc  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  Richard  Sutton,  a  far- 
mer ;  and  the  whole,  when  seen  with  the  bay  and  its 
screens  for  a  backgrotmd,  form  a  picturesque  group. 
The  Augustinian  church  is  alleged  by  Alemando  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  family  of  Kavanagh;  but 
was  enlarged  and  repaired,  and  possibly  constructed 
for  the  lirst  time  as  a  monastery,  in  1385,  by  Nicho- 
las litz- Nicholas,  clerk;  and  it  afterwards  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  John  Parker,  at  the 
aniMial  rent  of  'is.  4d.  Irish.  The  ruins  of  the  church, 
says  .Mr.  Brewer,  "evince  a  considerable  degree  of 
former  splemlour,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  square 
tower,  of  light  and  graceful  proportions,  which  rises 
from  the  central  ureh  that  separates  the  chancel,  nave, 
and  ai>les.  The  great  east  window,  which  is  in  the 
pointed  form,  and  in  the  architectural  style  of  the 
Uth  century,  was  formerly  divided  into  5  days  or 
lii:lit<,  and  ornamented  with  much  handsome  tracery 
work."  The  fouinlations  of  numerous  other  build- 
in^^s  may  be  detiH'ted  athwart  an  area  of  about  90 
acres  ;  Imt  the  dejwpnlation  is  now  so  complete,  that 
Mr.  Snt ton's  family  are  the  only  inhabitants.  The 
!H>rou>rh  seems  to  have  been  held  of  the  Crown  in 
fffc  lMir<;,»^'e ;  an<l  several  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
in  the  ri'i^ns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L,  mention 
X\u'  <<'W\n  o(  certain  persons  in  burgages  in  the 
town.  Members  of  parliament  were  returned  in 
it>  n:iin(>  np  to  the  date  of  the  Legislative  Union; 
and  the  Karl  of  Ely  and  Charles  Tottenham,  Esq, 
then  ri-cfivcd  the  smn  of  4.*lo,00()as  compensation 
for  itn  lo.-i  ot  tVaiichi>e. — Cloinnines  parish  is  an  im- 
propriatr  curacy,  an<l  part  of  the  benefice  of  Owen- 
iMH  F.  f  whi«  h  -eej,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £K),  and  belong  to  C»sar  Col- 
cloiuli,  K>'|.  In  \S-U,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Uonian  Cat  holies ;  and  a  hedge-school  was  attended 
in  -iimm«T  hy  ahout  42  ehihlren. 

(liONMOC'II  AN,  an  alias  numeof  Clonmaiion: 

wliirh  ^I'C. 

('Li)NMOKK,  a  parish.  *2\  miles  south  by  west 


of  Hacketstown,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
barony  of  Rathvilly,  and  on  the  east  border  of  co. 
Cark)w,  Leinster.  Length,  west  by  northward,  4} 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area,  6,029  acres,  I 
rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,244;  in  1841, 
2,335.  Houses  307.  The  surface  contaias  some 
boggy  ground,  ^et  consists  in  general  of  good  land. 
The  mean  basis  altitude  above  sea-level  seems  to 
be  about  320  feet ;  and  the  highest  ground  occurs  a 
little  north-north-east  of  the  village,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  722  feet  The  seats  are  Clonmore- 
Lodge,  Castle  view,  and  Eaglehill- Lodge.  The  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  of  Clonmore,  the  site  of  the  glebe- 
house,  a  school,  and  the  parish-church,  staads  a 
little  south-east  of  the  centre  of  the  parish.  The 
read  from  Hacketstown  to  Tullow  passes  along 
the  northern  border.  The  chief  artificial  object  of 
interest  is  the  old  castle  of  Clonmore.  In  1778, 
Ralph  Howard,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Howard,  bishop 
of  Elphin,  was  created  Baron  Clonmore  of  Clonmore- 
castle ;  and,  in  1 785,  he  was  made  Viscount  Wick- 
low. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition, 
£304  123.  3d.;  glebe,  £0  9s.  Gross  income,  £314 
Is.  8d. ;  nett,  £261  Is.  lOJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Killebau 
in  the  same  diocese.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £80. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1809,  ^y  means  of  a  gift  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  180;  attendance  180.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Aghold  and  Liscoleman. 
In  1834,  the  PpotestanU  amounted  to  279,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,942  ;  and  2  daily  schools — the 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  the  other  with  £8  from  the  Society 
for  Discountenancing  Vice — had  on  their  books  100 
boys  and  77  girls. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish  in  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Iverk,  and  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  It  lies  5^  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Car- 
rick-on- Suir  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  thence  to 
Waterford.  Length,  north-north-eastward,  3|  miles ; 
extreme  breailth,  l-j^;  area,  2,09i  acres,  2  roods,  7 
perches.  Pop.,  in  4831, 702 ;  in  1841, 795.  Houses 
116.  The  surface  rests  its  south  end  on  the  river 
Suir ;  and,  though  containing  some  bog  and  some  up- 
land ground,  consists  in  general  of  good  arable  land. 
The  hamlets  are  Skclpstown  and  Clonmore ;  and 
the  principal  seat  is  Cloneone- House. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition, 
£178  3s.  7d. ;  glebe,  £30  lOs.  The  rectories  of 
Clonmore  and  Ballttarsnkt  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonmore.  **  This  union," 
says  an  official  report,  *'  is  something  in  shape  like  the 
letter  T."  Length  and  breadth,  each  3}  miles.  Pop., 
in  1831,  947.  Oross  income,  £288  8s.  34d. ;  nett, 
£246  lis.  4id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1817,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s. 
4^d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
liO;  attendance,  from  20  to  35.  In  1835,  the  Pro- 
tciitants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  37,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  563  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  781  ;  and  there 
was  no  school. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ferrard,  2|  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dunleer,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  1.)  mile; 
breadth,  4;  area,  1,905  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  769; 
in  1841,  7*i5.  Houses  120.  The  townlands  are 
Killally,  Clonmore,  Painstown,  Tullymanen,  Togher, 
and  Ardballen.  The  surface  is  agreeably  undukted  ; 
and  entirelyconsists  of  excel  lent  and  highly  cultivated 
land,  about  one-thirdof  which  is  annually  undercereal 
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crops.  Stones  for  building,  and  limestone  gravel  for 
manure,  might  be  raised.  Vestiges  exist  of  an  old 
church,  and  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Verdons,  who 
are  said  to  have  represented  the  county  in  parliament. 
The  present  church  was  built  bj  Primate  Robinson, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  surmounted  bv  a 
steeple  and  minarets.  A  dozen  of  comfortable  slate 
houses,  with  suitable  offices,  were  also  built  by  Pri. 
mate  Robinson,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
use  of  his  tenantry.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet  of  Clon- 
more,  in  1831,  74;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
A  road  passes  through  the  parish  from  Barmeath  to 
Bunany  Point,  and  is  intersected  at  the  hamlet  by  a 

road  from  Anagasson This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  ^  Tithe 
composition,  £178;  glebe,  £23  I6s.  Gross  income, 
£201  16s. ;  nett,  £159  Os.  lid.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  was  erected  in  1795.  Sittings, 
about  100;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Wyantitown  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  High  Lane  and  Dysart. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  50,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  686;  and  a  daily  school  was 
aided  with  £  10  a-year  and  a  house  and  ground  from 
Ibe  rector,  and  had  on  its  books  10  boys  and  7 
girls. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Bantrv,  4 
miles  south  by  west  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  westward,  3^  miles ;  breadth, 
from  1  i  to  3^.  Area  of  the  Shelmalier  section,  1 ,945 
acres,  35  perches ;  of  the  Bantry  section,  4,821  acres, 
3  roods,  30  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
1.571  ;  in  1841.  1,779.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  the 
Bantry  section,  in  1831,  1,211;  in  1841,  1,452. 
Houses  230.  The  surface  extends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Slaney ;  and  is  crossed  to  that  stream 
by  the  rivulet  Boro.  The  land  is  generally  good, 
and  occasionally  prime.  Clonmorc- House,  near  the 
village  of  Bree,  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Donovan.  Wilton, 
the  seat  of  H.  Alcock,  Esq.,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Boro.  Macmine,  the  seat  of  P.  N*.  King, 
Esq.,  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  picturesc^ue  bay  or 
lacustrine  expansion  formed  by  the  windmg  of  the 
Slaney.  The  other  seats  are  Barrymount  and  KiU 
gibbon.  According  to  Archdall,  a  celebrated  abbey 
was  founded  at  Clonmore  by  St.  Maidoc,  and  had  for 
its  firbt  abbot  St.  Dichulla.  The  road  from  Ennis- 
corthy  to  Wexford  runs  southward  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  parish This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 

vicarage,  and  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
The  rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  diocesan.  Rec- 
torial  tithe  composition,  £305  19s.  Id.  The  vicarage 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  Ennis- 
corthy. See  Enniscorthy.  Vicarial  tithe  compo- 
sition, £152  19s.  6(d.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a 
separate  and  complete  benefice.  Gross  income,  £75; 
nett,  £55.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Enniscorthy. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gih;  of 
£830  15s.  4|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  B^lyheogue.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  109,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,493; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  on  its  hooks  7  boys 
and  8  girls  ;  and  4  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £10  from  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  £3 
from  subscription — were  attended  on  the  average  by 
118  children. 

CLONMORE,  or  Killavenooh,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ikerrin,  4  miles  north-east  of  Templemore, 
CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  north-westward, 
5j  miles ;  breadth,  from  J  of  a  mile  to  3|  miles ; 


area,8,159acre9,Srooda,25perc]iei.  Pop.,iBl8SI, 
3,000;  in  1841,  3,557.  Houie«  569.  The  nrfm 
lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  iMseent  Snir,  nd 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county;  it  conmtediieflj 
of  good  land,  profusely  xntenpersed  with  hog ;  ud  it 
it  traverKd  through  the  Pasa  of  Gurtanee,  end  wcrt- 
south-westward,  by  the  road  from  Rathdownej  to 
Templemore.  The  seats  are  SorreUhilUHotiae,  Foi- 
borough-Lodge,  DromauUHouae,  ead  Clonboflgh. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  rains  of  Clonbuofb- 
castle  and  St.  Anne's  church. — This  pariah  is  a  ra^ 
tory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  TsxruBMomB  [wUiA 
see  J,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  oompositioii,  £969 
4a.  7^d. ;  glebe,  £40.  The  Roman  Catholie  chuel 
has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500;  and,  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Templemore  and  Killea.  In  1884^  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,146;  and  2  pa^  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  79  boys  and  SO  girls. 

CLONMULSK,  or  CLomiSLaH,  a  parish  m  tbe 
south-east  comer  of  the  barony  of  Canow,  4  nules 
south  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-south-westward,  3  miles ;  e»treae 
breadth,  1| ;  area,  3,146aeres,  2  roods,  10  perches^.- 
of  which  7  acres,  20  perches,  are  in  the  river  Barrow, 
and  466  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches,  constitute  a  de- 
tached district,  situated  3f  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east. Pop.,  in  1831, 71 1 ;  in  1841, 675.  Houses  105, 
The  surface  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow; 
consists  in  general  of  good  land;  and  ia  timverMd 
southward  by  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Leij^dia- 
Bridge.  The  highest  ground  is  situated  a  littJe  wcrt 
of  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  above  eea-level  of 
220  feet.  Garryhunden,  the  former  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Butler,  Bart.,  stands  in  a  deforested  and 
naked  park,  5  miles  south  of  Carlow. — The  other 
seats  in  the  main  body  of  the  parish  are  Clonmnlsk 
and  Ballybar ;  and  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  BrowneV 
Hill  occupies  a  chief  district  of  the  detaehed  sectioo. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  beneflcc, 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  compoution  and  grass 
income,  £230  15s.  4}d. ;  nett,  £171  Us.  8)d.  Pk- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  church's  date  and  cost  ara 
not  known.  Sittings  120;  attendance  9a  In  183i 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  148.  and  the  Rooaa 
Catholics  to  568;  and  a  dail^  school  was  salaried 
with  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discountcmancinf  Yiee, 
and  with  £6  Irish  from  the  rector,  and  had  on  its 
books  18  boys  and  13  girls. 

CLONMULSK,  co.  Galway.    See  GLovxuar. 

CLONMULT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baranyef 
Kinnataloon,  partly  in  that  of  Imokilly,  bnt  ^leif 
in  that  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
Barrymore  section  contains  part  of  the  viUs^ge  of 
Ci^onmult:  see  next  article.  Length,  9  niks; 
breadth,  1|.  Area  of  the  Kinnataloon  section,  SIS 
acres ;  of  the  Imokilly  section,  694  acres ;  of  the 
Barrymore  section,  3,329  acres.  Pop.,  in  I8SU 
1,128;  in  1841,  1,146.  Houses  187.  Pop.  of  the 
Imokilly  section,  in  1831, 240;  in  1841, 184.  Houses 
32.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnataloon  section,  in  18SI.  188: 
in  1841,  146.  Houses  25.  Pop.  of  the  rural  db- 
tricts  of  the  Barrymore  section,  in  1841 ,  797.  Hooses 
115.  It  lies  5(  miles  south-west  of  Tullc»w ;  and  ia 
traversed  south-eastward  by  the  rood  from  Vamof 
to  Castle-Martyr.  One-fourth  of  the  surfiaee  is  moun- 
tainous; and  the  remainder  consists,  for  the  most 

part,  of  good  land This  parish  ia  a  rectorr,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  com- 
position, £225 :  glebe,  £7  15b.  Gross  income,  iQB 
15s.;  nett,  £219  3s.  3d.  Patron,  the  rtiocema. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  TowhdL 
One  curate  serves  for  both  Clonmult  and  T«m|Mo- 
dane,  and  receives  from  the  rector  of  tha  ftnmr  a 
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gnlary  of  £40.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,100 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Dungourney  and  Mogeeljr.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners,  with  one  exception,  were  all  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its 
books  14  bovH  and  4  girls. 

CLONMULT,  a  village,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Dungourney,  and  partly  in  the  Barrjrmore  section  of 
the  parish  of  Clonmult,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area  of  the  Dungourney  section, 
3  acres ;  of  the  Clonmult  section,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  of  the  Dungourney  section,  49;  of  the  Clon- 
mult section,  79.  Houses  in  the  two  sections,  re- 
spectively 8  and  15. 

CLONODONNELL,  or  Clondonnbll,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Longford,  3^  miles  west-south- west 
of  the  town  of  Longford,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Its  length  is  stated  to  be  2  miles ;  but  its  boundaries 
are  really  unascertainable  ;  the  parish  being  so  com- 
pletely consolidated  with  that  of  Killashee,  that  all 
its  political  statistics,  and  most  of  its  ecclesiastical 
ones,  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  that  parish.  It  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killashee,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composition,  £51  48.  Sd. ; 
glehe,  £51  14s.  4id.     See  Killashee. 

CLONOE,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of  the 
barony  of  Dungannon,  2  mites  south-south-east  of 
Stewartstown,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  so  indented 
by  adjoining  parishes  as  to  be  very  irregular  in  out- 
line. Length,  westward,  5i  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
3^  ;  area,  12,070  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches,— of 
which  2,940  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches,  are  in  Lough 
Neagh,  and  29  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  the 
river  Black  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,555;  in  1841, 
6,8 17.  Houses  1 , 1 87.  The  surface  extends  from  the 
Bluck water  down  part  of  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Neu^'h,  or  round  the  curvature  of  what  is  called 
>Vashi  ng  bay  ;  and  is  crossed  eastward  to  the  lake  by 
a  brook  which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Stewartstown. 
On  this  brook  stands  the  old  castle  of  Mounijoy ;  and 
a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  stands  the  village 
of  Hrockagh.  The  parochial  surface  is,  for  the  most 
part,  low  and  marshy  :  about  one-third  of  it  is  unre- 
claimed bog;  and  the  remainder  consists  of  land 
which,  on  the  average,  is  of  middle-rate  quality. 
l)nc  road  passes  down  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh; 
and  two  other  roads  pass  from  Brocka^h  toward 
respectively  Stewartstown,  and  the  neighbouring 
trading  village  of  Coal-Island. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition,  £323  Is.  O^d. ;  glebe,  £119  Us. 
(;ros^  income,  £442  15^.  6^d. ;  nett,  £358  8s.  7^d. 
Patron,  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  incumbent 
holds  aNo  the  benefice  of  Desartcreaght  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh,  but  resides  in  Clonoe.  The  church's 
date  of  erection  and  cost  are  not  known.  Sittings 
UK) ;  attendance  50.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
at  Cloiioe  and  Mountjoy  have  each  an  attendance  of 
iHK) ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
nu'iit,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
coii^i^ted  of  5H5  Churchmen,  156  Presbyterians,  and 
0.()*.K)  Koman  Catholics  ;  and  4  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  an  annual  subscription  from 
the  rector,  one  with  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  one,  called  the  *  Manor  Annesley  School,'  with 
XiO  from  the  lord  of  the  manor — had  on  their  books 
I  (10  boys  and  75  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
continued  their  tormer  school  at  Aughamullen,  and 
^'ranted  £74  3s.  44l.  toward  the  erection  of  another 
at  Mountjoy. 

(LON(  Kill  ILL.     See  Cloonoohill. 

C  LONO  N  K  Y.  or  Clokana,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  ( iallen,  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co  ,  Leinster. 
It  ^tan(!»  on  the  Brosna  river,  3  miles  west-iouth- 


west  of  Ferbane.  The  old  castle  of  Clononey  ad- 
joins it,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Malony.  Area 
of  the  village,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  385 ;  in 
1841.205.     Houses  40. 

CLONOULTT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Clan  William,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Kilne- 
managh,  4^  miles  south-west  of  Holycross,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  The  Kilnemanagh  section  contains 
the  village  of  Ballaoh  :  which  see.  Length  of 
the  Kilnemanagh  section,  north-westward,  6^  miles  ; 
breadth,  from  3  furiongs  to  3}  miles ;  area,  10,900 
acres,  1  rood,  38  perches.  The  Clanwilliam  section 
lies  detached  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east.  Area,  234 
acres,  1  rood,  3  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,600;  in  1841,3,855.  Houses  527.  Pop.,  in  184 L 
of  the  Clanwilliam  section,  61 ;  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Kilnemanagh  section,  3,577.  Houses  in  the 
Clanwilliam  section,  7  ;  in  the  rural  districts  of  Kil- 
nemanagh section,  487*  About  one- third  of  the 
land  is  prime  for  either  tillage  or  pasture ;  one-third 
is  tolerably  good  for  tillage  ;  and  one-third  is  moun- 
tainous but  very  reclaimable.  The  surface  has  a 
southern  exposure,  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
Suir  on  the  east,  and  is  drained  southward  by  the 
Multeen,  one  of  that  river's  affluents.  The  highest 
ground  is  Knockbane,  situated  in  the  north-west, 
and  lifting  its  summit  1,188  feet  above  sea-level. 
An  indigenous  rivulet,  which  runs  into  the  Multeen, 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  832  feet.  The  site  of 
the  Rossmore  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  of  443  feet.  The  seats  are 
Rossmore,  Cappamurragh,  Ballvmore,  Clonoulty, 
Woodfort,  and  Clonbonane.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed south-westward  by  the  road  from  Thurles 
to  Tipperary.  Clonoulty  dispensary  is  within  the 
Cashel  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000;  and,  in  1839-^0,  it  received  £112 
10s.,  and  expended  £125  16s.     Fairs  are  held  on 

July  5,  and  Nov.  12 This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  But  the 
rectorial  tithes,  which  legally  are  impropriate,  were 
purchased  about  the  year  1814  b^  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits  for  the  use  of  the  vicar,  and  have  since 
been  annexed  to  the  vicarage,  subject  to  an  annual 
deduction  of  £36  18s.  5Jd.  Tithe  composition, 
£461  10s. ;  glebe,  £33  12s.  Gross  income,  £495 
2s. ;  nett,  £392  14s.  The  church's  date  and  cost 
are  unknown.  Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  20 
to  30.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Clonoulty 
and  Rossmore  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500,  and  the  latter  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
I  to  3,729;  and  5  daily  schools— 3  of  which  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £10,  £10,  and  £8,  from 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  175  boyi 
and  78  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Clonoulty,  one  at  Rossmore,  and  one  at 
Ballagh. 

CLONPET,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william, 2^  miles  south  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ;  area, 
2,450  acres,  5  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  882;  in 
1841,  938.  Houses  123.  The  surface  consisU 
chiefly  of  part  of  the  northern  declivities  and  skirts 
of  Sheve-na-Muck  mountain.  A  mountain  on  the 
south-east  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet; 
and  an  indigenous  rivulet  descends  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  421   feet.     The  seaU  are   Ballyglass  and 

Brookville Clonpet  is  a  vicara^,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Lattin  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emiy. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £34,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £58;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate. 
In  1834,  the  ProtesUnts  amounUd  to  11,  and  the 
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Roman  Cuiholic3  to  848 ;  anft  a  hedge-school  was 
attended  in  summer  by  55  children. 

CLONPRIEST,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy,  2}  miles  ttouth-west  of  Youghal,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  5  miles ;  area, 
6,985  acres.  Pop.,  iii  1831,  3.417;  in  1841,  3,658. 
Houses  588.  The  surface  extends  along  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  from  near  the  mouth  of  Youghal 
Harbour ;  and  in  considerably  indented  by  the  estu- 
ary of  three  confluent  rivulets.  About  one- fourth 
of  the  land  is  of  prime  quality,  and  produces  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain ;  and  the  remain- 
der is  light  arable  ground,  rich  in  herbage  as  pastiu-e. 
and  fully  productive  by  tillage  of  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  None  of  the  land  is  unprofitable  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  sea-manure 
is  obtained,  all  of  it  is  very  valuable.  A  circuitous 
road  from  Youghal  to  Ca»tle- Martyr  wends  along 
the  shore.  An  old  castle,  and  one  or  two  historical 
events  of  some  interest  will  be  notice<l  under  the 
word  Inchiquin  :  which  see This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Tithe  compo.^ition,.  £869  2s.  4.Jd.  ;  glebe,  £'20. 
Gross  income.  4:889  2s.  4id. ;  nett,  £795  17s.  1 1  ^d. ; 
Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £92 
6s.  Ijjd.  The  church  was  built  about  106  years  ago. 
Sittings  100;  attendance  18.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
a  chapel  in  Youghal.  In  \6M,  the  Protestanta) 
amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,524 ; 
and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  wsis  siilttricd  with 
£15  from  the  National  Board,  and  £5  from  Lord 
Ponsonby — had  on  their  books  139  boys  and  90 
girls.  In  1840r  the  National  Board  had  one  school 
at  Clonpriest,  and  another  at  Ballykilty,  the  former 
salaried  with  £15,  and  the  latter  with  £6. 

CLONRAHAN.  or  Clooi«ro(;han,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Kilkcevan.  burony  of  Ballintobber, 
CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  O'Connor  built  here  a  monastery  for  Francis- 
cans of  the  third  order. 

CLONRANE,  the  alleged  site  of  a  very  ancient 
abbey,  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cashel,  7  miles  south-west  of  Mullingar,  co.  West- 
meath,  Ijcinster.  The  founder  and  the  date  assigned 
to  the  pretemled  abbey  are  St.  Cronan,  and  a  time 
somewhere  about  the  year  630. 

CLONROACHE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Chapel,  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Several  fairs  are  held.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
sits  at  irregular  intervals.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Enniscorthy  Poor-law  unien,  and  serves 
for  a  population  of  2,930 ;  and,  in  183^-40.  it  ex- 
pended £107  13s.  lOd.,  ami  iMlministered  to  1,753 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  I II  ;  in  1841,  265.     Houses  45. 

CLONRUSH,  or  Clonmulsk,  a  parish  lOJ  miles 
south  by  west  of  Portumna^  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  co.  Giilway,  Connaught.  Length, 
northward,  4^  miles;  breadth,  from  2J  to 4^;  area, 
11,850  acres,  31  perches,— of  which  4,439  acres,  38 
perches  are  in  I^ugh  Derg,  and  148  acres,  1  rood, 
are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.084;  in  1841, 
3,115.  Houses  516.  The  surface  is  part  of  the 
strongly  featured  mountainous  western  screen  of 
Lough  Derg,  and  of  the  belt  of  low,  rich,  ornate 
ground  whi<*h  lies  along  the  lake's  margin  '^  it  com- 
niHuds,  from  very  numerous  points,  good  views  of 
the  bosom  i.-lands,  diversified  shores,  and  intricate 
outline  of  the  lake  ;  and  it  is  traversed  south-south- 
westward  by  the  road  from  Woodford  to  S<'arilf. 
A  lake  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  very  n<'ar 
Lough  Derg,  has  an  elevation  of  103  feet  above  Kca- 


level;  Lough  Cregg  is  situated  in  the  south-west^ 
and  wholly  in  the  interior ;  numeroiw  rockn,  i»leti, 
and  bogM  of  Lough  Derg  lie  within  the  Mrochial 
limits :  the  chief  hamlets  are  Whitegmte*  FunMo; 


and   Fogarty's;    and  the    principal 

villas  are  Nutgrove,  Meelick,  Kilcooney,  Williia- 
stadt,  and  Tintrim, — the  last  the  seat  of  Mr.  Burke. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefin 
of  Inniscaxthra  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  KiU» 
loe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £60 ;  glebe,  £22  Sk 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Killaloe.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hu 
an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Otfho- 
lic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Inniscalthra.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
252,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,567 ;  and  7  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  a  free-school  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  vicar,  and  one  was  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  Baptist  Society— had  on  their 
books  271  boys  and  251  girls.  In  1840,  the  NationsI 
Board  granted  £92  Us.  2d.  toward  the  erectioo  of 
a  s(>hool  at  Loughkccl. 

CLONSAST,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cooles- 
town.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  more  coramooly 
called  Clonbullooe:  which  see.  Clonsasft  bog 
lies  partly  in  the  parish,  and  approaches,  at  iti 
eastern  extremity,  within  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
Clonbulloge ;  but  it  extends  altogether  4  miles  froia 
east  to  west,  and  4^  from  north  to  south,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  8,188  English  acres.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  improved  bog ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
high  grounds  ojf  Clonsast,  Clonshannon,  and  CUb- 
morc ;  on  the  south,  partly  1w  the  Cushina  rifcr. 
and  partly  by  steep  gravel  bills ;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  the  high  gravel  ridges  of  Tooreen,  Kylebefr,  and 
Ennaghan.  Oiil}^  one  trivial  stream,  a  tiny  aflliieai 
of  the  Feogile  river,  traverses  its  interior ;  yet  it 
forms  a  comparatively  deep  valley,  and  is  oi  high 
service  for  drainage.  The  bog  has  an  average  depth 
of  20  feet,  and  contains  but  one  extensive  qutfnure. 
Its  highest  and  lowest  points  lie  respectively  17 
and  71  feet  below  the  summit-level  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  247  and  ld3  feet  a^ove  tiie  level  of  high 
water  in  Dublin  bay.  Estimated  cost  of  redam^ 
tion,  £12,695  Os.  5d. 

CLONSHAMBO,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  3^  miles  south-aouih-weit 
of  Kilcock,  CO.  Kildare,  Lemster.  Length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,021  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  297: 
in  1841,  351.  Hoases  55.  The  land  is  eztensivdy 
bog,  and  at  best  second-rate This  pariah  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clane,  in  the  ^ 
of  Kildare.  See  Clane.  Vicarial  tithe  compos- 
tion,  £68  3d.  83d. ;  glebe,  Je4  Is.  3d.  The  lecteml 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £30  8s.  Md.,  and  aie 
impropriate  in  Viscount  Trimbleston.  In  1834^  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman  QUh»- 
lies  to  284 ;  and  there  was  neither  churdi,  chapd, 
nor  school. 

CLONSHANVILLE,  a  hamlet  about  half-^-nOe 
south-east  of  French  park,  on  the  verge  of  an  extenave 
flat  bog,  and  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  haranj 
of  Boyle,  co.  Resconunon,  Connaught.  The  ndni 
of  Clonshanvillc  abbey,  owing  to  the  openneia  of 
the  country,  and  the  evenness  of  the  aurfi^,  an 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  produce  rathtf 
an  imposing  eifect ;  but  they  are  not  strictly  pictar- 
esque,  nor  do  they  present  any  architectural  fieatnres 
of  much  interest.  They  consist  of  the  wall*  and 
tower  of  the  chureh,  the  remains  of  aonie  of  the 
cloisters,  and  some  small  detached  chapels  or  sepal- 
chral  cells.  The  church-  was  80  feet  long;  it  had  a 
north  transept  36  feet  in  length;  its  chancel  b  aow 
railed  otT,  and  appropriated  to  tombs;  and  its  tow  ii 
supported  on  pointed  arches.     A  chief  1 
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a  cross,  1 1  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
disproportionately  short  in  the  arms,  leaning  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendicular,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  stone  of  conglomerate  sandstone  flag.  The 
abbey  was  rebuilt,  refounded, — or  very  probably  was 
originally  founded — in  1385,  by  MacDermot  Roe, 
dedicated  to  *  the  Holy  Cross,'  and  given  to  the 
Dominican  friars ;  but  according  to  the  day-dreamer 
who  wrote  the  '  Monasticon,'  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  disciple 
(.'otinedius  as  its  •*  bishop!" 

CLONSHIRE.     See  Clounrhire. 

CLONSILLLAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
ra>tleknock,  7  miles  west-north-west  of  Dublin,  co. 
Dublin,  Lein^ter.  [^ength  and  breadth,  each 2  miles; 
area,  3,'2.5r>  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  (MS;  in  1841,  d44. 
Houses  \5S.  The  surfiice  consists  of  good  land, 
is  low  and  Hat,  but  ornate  ;  extends  on  the  south  to 
the  river  LilFey;  and  is  bisected  westward  by  the 
Royal  (^aiial,  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Trim 
and  Navan.  The  village,  formerly  called  Luttrels- 
town  is  small,  but  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  the 
LilFey.  Woodlands,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Col. 
White,  comprises  about  400  Irish  acres,  is  singularly 
well-wooded  and  watered;  and  greatly  enridies  the 
scenery  beheld  to  the  north  of  the  great  Connaught 
road  from  the  fivc-mile-stone  to  Lucan. — This  par- 
i>li  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
KNOt'K  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £240.  The  church  was  built  about 
the  year  1710,  and  enlarged  by  private  subscription 
ifj  17IO.  Sittings  180;  attendance,  from  40  to  100. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  4(H)  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
p:iro<  hial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
(astleknock  and  Chapel-Izod.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
t"staiits  amounted  to  180,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  774 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  chiefly  supported  by 
Mib^ciiption  amounting  to  £30  or  £35,  and  had  on 
its  books  10  boys  and  7  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Roard  had  a  school  at  Porterstown. 

CLONSKEA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donny- 
brook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Dodder,  in  the  south-east  en- 
virons of  Dublin.  Extensive  corn-mills  were  erected 
here,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jackson  ;  and  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in 
elliciency  by  any  in  Ireland.  Area  of  the  village, 
<;s  acre/.     Pop.,  in  1841,  352.     Houses  67. 

CLONTARF,  a  parish  containing  a  small  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Dollymount,  Clontarf,  and  Clon- 
tarf  Sheds.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  l|;  area, 
1,1W  acres.  Pop.,  in  ia*H,  3,323;  in  1841,  2,664. 
Houses  30.i.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2.014;  in  1841,  \,H5Cu  Houses  224.  The  surface 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  Dublin  bay,  and 
(*on>titutes,  in  all  its  parts  and  features,  a  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  su[>erb  soft  scenery  of  the  beauteous  bay. 
The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  averages  in  value  about  £9  per  plantation  acre ; 
and  it  is  so  thickly  studded  with  elegant  mansions 
and  villa<«,  and  so  profusely  adorned  with  wood, 
shrubbery,  lawn,  and  parterre,  as  to  defy  detailed 
(le-cription  or  notice  within  restricted  limits.  The 
inhabitants  practically  enjoy  all  the  multitudinous 
facilities  of  communication  which  open  at  the  roads, 
railways,  canals,  and  sea-navigation  of  the  nnetropolis. 
Objects  of  s|H'cial  interest  will  be  noticed  in  cou- 
nt ction  with  the  town. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
a  -eparate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
coni[)0>ition,  £220.  Gross  income,  £237  8s.  4d. ; 
i.ttt.  £172    15».    5d.      Patron,  the   Crown.    The 


church  is  an  old  building.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance, 
from  250  to  400.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  between  500  and  600 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Coolock,  Santry,  and  Drumcondra. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  703  Church- 
men, 35  Presbyterians,  4  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,717  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools — 
the  one  of  which  was  supported  by  subscription,  and 
the  other  by  a  collection  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  by  the  interest  of  a  bequest  of  £500 — 
had  on  their  books  69  boys  and  40  girls. 

CLONTARF,  a  village  or  small  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  Dublin 
bay,  2^  miles  east-north-east  of  Dublin.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  is  a  street  which  extends  inland  from 
the  shore  to  the  gate  of  Clontarf-castle,  and  forms  a 
noble  vista  in  front  of  that  edifice.  But  the  most 
pleasing  parts  consist  of  single  buildings,  and  rows, 
chains,  and  clusters  of  houses,  scattered  with  un- 
studied diversity  of  site,  through  shaded  and  rural 
lanes.  Several  of  the  buildings  are  large  ami  hand- 
some villas,  emulating  the  magnitude  and  splendour 
of  manorial  mansions  ;  and  others  are  cottages  of  a 
soft  and  embellished  character,  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  persons  who  desire  such  sea-bathing  quarters 
or  summer  retreats  as  eminently  combine  tranquil 
rural  retirement  with  near  vicinity  to  the  metropolis. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  water  are  numerous  small 
erections  called  the  Sheds  of  Clontarf,  which  were 
formerly  occupied  by  fishermen  for  drying  their  fish ; 
and  interspersed  with  them  are  neat  dwellings,  which 
have  been  erected  as  lodging-houses  for  sea-bathers. 
The  green  and  devious  lanes  of  the  town  form  a 
series  of  pleasant  walks,  and  command,  from  various 
points,  exquisite  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  bay ; 
the  avenue  called  the  Green  Lane,  in  particular,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  visitors ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
encincturing  country  is  luscious  with  cultivation, 
and  warm  with  sheltering  wood. — The  inhabitants 
live  partly  by  fishing,  mining,  and  agricultural  la- 
bour, but  chiefly  by  letting  lodgings  and  bathing 
machines  to  summer  visitors,  and  by  "  carrying  pas- 
sengers backward  and  forward  during  the  bathing 
months  on  cars,  jingles,  and  shandredans."  A  lead 
mine,  which  extends  under  the  sea,  has  been  advan- 
tageously worked. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to* 
Dublin ,  is  the  nol)le  villa  of  Marino,  with  its  ad- 
mired Cassino.     See  Marimo In  the  vicinity  of 

the  town  stands  a  building,  substantial,  capacious, 
and  of  some  architectural  pretension,  which  was  oc- 
cupied till  of  late  as  a  royal  charter  school,  but  is 
now  converted  into  private  dwellings.  It  was  opened 
in  1749  for  100  boys ;  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
fine  portico  and  pillars,  and  with  a  tower  and  a 

cupola Near  the  castle  stands  the  parish-church,  a 

sniall  and  plain  yet  neat  structure,  having  at  the  west 
end  a  low  perterated  pier  intended  to  serve  as  a 
belfry.  It  contains  several  fairly-executed  and  well- 
preserved  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  burial- 
vault  of  the  fiimily  of  Vemons  of  Clontarf.  The 
predecessor  of  this  church,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  in  the  reigr> 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  present  structure  was  built  iu 
1609. —  A  monastery,  or  some  other  eccleAia>tical 
establishment,  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  in  550 
on  the  site  bow  occupied  by  the  church,  and  to  have 
been  transmuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  into  a 
romn^andery  of  Knights  Templars.  The  cantle  of 
ClonUrf,  however,  was  probably  the  original  pile 
belonginfir  to  the  Templars ;  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by  the  Netter- 
ville  family.— or,  as  others  think,  by  Hugh  de  La<*y, 
Lord  of  Meath,  or   Adam  de  Fcspo,  one  of  hia 
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kiiightK,  to  whom  he  granted  the  lordship  of  Clon- 
turf.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  oldest  fortified  resi- 
dences within  the  English  pale,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  least  defaced  or  altered  specimens 
which  exist  of  the  ancient  homes  of  a  community 
of  ecclesiastical  knights ;  and,  thoagh  considerably 
transmuted  at  rarious  periods  from  its  original  char- 
acter, and  much  repaired  and  modernized  b^  the 
family  of  its  present  proprietor,  it  preserves  in  its 
Gothic  windows,  and  in  the  general  features  of  its 
facade,  a  semi-ecclesiastical  appearance,  and  seems, 
in  imitation  of  the  gho.stly  knights  or  military  monks 
themselves,  to  combine  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
military  characters ;  while  its  general  outline,  its 
time-worn  surface,  and  the  noble  and  venerable  tim- 
l)er  that  surrounds  it,  impress  it  with  the  stamp  of 
**  hoar  antiquity."  At  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Templars,  the  castle  became  a  preceptonr  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  grand  prior  of  Kil- 
mainham.  In  the  32d  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir 
John  Rawson,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  woo  had  been 
for  peveral  years  treasurer  of  Ireland,  surrendered 
the  hospital  and  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  ;  and, 
ill  1541,  was  created  Viscount  Clontarf,  and  had 
assigned  to  him  a  pension  of  500  marks.  In  1600, 
the  manor  of  Clontarf  was  granted  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fenton,  principal  secretary  of  state,  whom  Sir 
Richard  Cox  styles,  "  a  moth  in  the  garments  of  all 
the  secretaries  of  his  time ;"  in  1637«  it  was  con- 
firmed to  his  son.  Sir  William  Fenton ;  and  soon 
after,  it  devolved  first  to  a  son  of  this  Sir  William, 
and  next  to  a  daughter  who  had  married  John  King, 
Lord  Kingston.  In  Dec.  1641,  the  town  was  burned, 
and  property  of  the  King  family  to  the  value  of 
JP4,000  destroyed,  by  the  republican  general.  Sir 
Charles  Coote.  The  castle  and  forfeited  lands  of 
Clontarf  were  afterwards  granted  by  Cromwell  to 
Captain  Cromwell,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  army ; 
and  they  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  Vernons, 
ancestors  of  the  present  proprietor. 

A  battle,  which  took  name  from  Clontarf,  and  was 
long  famous  over  Europe,  and  still  figures  in  man^ 
a  i^tory  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  in  many  a  disqui- 
sition of  Irish  antiquaries,  is  so  very  vanously  nar- 
rated that  we  may  hope  to  maintain  ordinary  cor- 
rectness only  by  sketching  its  merest  outlines.  In 
909,  Maelmurry  MacMorough  usurped  the  throne  of 
Lcin»ter  ;  and,  in  1013,  aided  by  the  Danes  and  the 
Lugcnians,  he  entered  and  ravaged  Meath.  In  re- 
taliation, Maelscachlin,  King  of  Meath,  set  fire  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Leinstcr,  and  ravaged  Fingall 
as  far  as  the  Hill  of  Howth ;  but  he  was  there  met 
and  defeated  by  MacMorough  of  Leinster,  and  by 
Setric,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin.  During  upwards 
of  110  years,  the  Danes  had  conducted  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  the  native  Irish  throughout  Fin- 
gall  ;  and  now  that  they  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  a 
native  prince,  and  occupied  a  position  of  triumph, 
they  provoked  the  celebrated  Brian  Boromh  to 
make  a  stouter  effort  than  he  had  yet  attempted 
for  breaking  their  power.  Brian,  though  not  less 
than  64,  or,  as  some  writers  think,  88  years  of  age, 
rushed  from  Munster  to  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
feated Muelseachlin,  and  encamped  at  Kilmainham 
from  August  to  Christmas  without  being  able  to 
briug  his  foes  to  battle.  He  retired  to  Munster,  but 
returned  in  the  Lent  of  1014,  encamped  at  Clonturk, 
and  provoked  a  general  action  on  the  23d  of  April. 
The  Danish  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Leinster,  and  by  numerous  auxiliaries  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland.  Brian  Boronih's  army  consisted  of  his 
Momonian  forces,  and  of  the  troop«  of  Meath  and  Con- 
naught  headed  by  their  respective  kings;  and,  of  three 


columns  or  divisions  into  which  be  dispoMd  ihatt, 
the  third  consisted  of  the  Eugenians  and  Deariiii, 
the  second  consisted  of  the  Conatiaas  and  a  t(Um% 
body  of  Munster  men,  and  the  first,  whidi  was  ia- 
tended  for  the  commencing  attack*  consisted  of  the 
tribe  of  Dalcas  commanded  by  himself  and  bk  im 
sons,  and  the  forces  of  Meath  under  their  king  Msal 
seachlin.    At  sunrise,  when  the  signal  for  battle  wis 

a'ven,  Mealseachlin  instantly  deserted  with  his  1,000 
[eathmen,  to  remain  an  inaetire  spectator  of  the 
fight;  and  his  desertion  might  hare  been  fttal  teths 
Irish,  had  not  the  Dalcassians  been  rouaed  by  tha 
eldest  son  of  Brian  Boromh  to  reprd  it  as  nsenely 
an  occasicm  for  their  acquiring  undivided  distinctioa 
by  deeds  of  bravery.  The  oattle  Mraa  obstinatdy 
fought,  and  continued  to  be  doubtful  till  near  torn 
o'clock;  and  then  the  Irish  made  a  general  attack 
so  well  concerted  and  so  powerful  as  to  throw  tht 
Danes  into  disorder,  and  compel  them  <m  every  sidf 
to  yield  or  flee.  Mealseachlin,  the  royal  deserter,  is 
represented,  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  as  thus  da- 
scribing  to  the  clan  Colman  the  obstinacy  and  horron 
of  the  action :  "  It  is  impossible  for  human  langusft 
to  describe  it:  an  angel  from  heaven  only  could  fi ft 
a  correct  idea  of  the  terrors  of  that  day.  We  retiiid 
to  the  distance  of  a  fallow-field  from  the  combataatig 
the  high  wind  of  the  spring  blowing  from  tbea 
toward  us.  And  we  were  no  longer  than  hatf-o* 
hour  there,  when  neither  of  the  two  armies  eoald 
discern  each  other ;  nor  could  one  know  hia  ^htr 
or  brother,  even  though  he  were  the  neat  to  hki. 
unless  he  could  recognise  his  voice,  or  know  ths 
spot  on  whidi  he  stood ;  and  we  were  eovered  si 
over,  both  faces,  arms,  head,  hair,  and  dothes,  with 
red  drops  of  blood,  borne  from  them  on  the  wfaigsif 
the  wind.  Should  we  attempt  to  assist  them,  we 
could  not,  for  our  arms  were  entangled  with  ths 
locks  of  their  hair,  which  were  cut  off  bv  the  sworis 
and  blown  towards  us  by^  the  wind,  so  toat  we  wcie 
all  the  time  engaged  in  disentangling  arms.  And  it 
is  wonderful  that  those  who  were  in  the  battle  eoaU 
endure  such  horror  without  becoming  diatractsd.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  action,  when  the  oonMoa 
of  the  Danes  had  become  general  and  irretriavabli, 
Brian  Boromh  was  first  wounded,  and  nest  fell  ia 
mortal  single  combat.  His  death  is  thus  notiosd  ia 
the  old  manuscript  from  which  we  have  qooledt 
"  *  People  are  coming  toward  us,'  says  tiie  sersaat 
'What  sort  of  people  are  they?'  says  Brians  'Oreca 
naked  people,*  says  the  servant.  *  They  are  ths 
Danes  in  armour,'  says  Brian ;  and  he  rose  firoas  Ui 
pillow,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  to  await  ths 
approach  of  Broder  and  some  of  his  followers  5  mi 
he  saw  no  part  of  him  without  armour  esmpt  Ui 
eyes  and  his  feet.  Brian  raised  his  hand  and  east 
him  a  blow,  with  which  he  cut  off  his  left  1^  mm 
the  knee,  and  the  right  from  the  ankle;  but  Bradcr^ 
axe  met  the  head  of  Brian  and  fractured  ik  Brisa, 
however,  with  all  the  fury  of  a  dying  warrior,  bt- 
headed  Broder,  and  killed  a  second  Dane  by  itham 
he  was  attacked,  and  then  gave  op  the  ghost."  Tht 
loss  of  the  Irish,  besides  the  irreparable  one  oT'ttdr 
celebrated  monarch,  included  Brian's  son  lloraagh. 
his  grandson  Turlough,  seven  petty  kings,  the  m^ 
jority  of  the  nobles  of  Munster  and  Connai^ilitv  aaip 
according  to  the  most  temperate  acooant,  aol  fewer 
than  4,000  persons  of  inferior  degree.  Tht  lam  of 
the  Danes  and  their  allies  induded  the  onwortty 
king  of  Leinster,  3,000  of  ids  follower««  away  dis- 
tinguished leaders,  and,  as  some  writera  assart^ 
10,000  men  of  inferior  rank.  This  sangnlnary  aad 
famous  battle,  though  taking  its  distanctiva  mbm 
from  Clontarf,  necessarily  extended  over  grouad  at  a 
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considerable  distance  from  the  village,  1 

raged  over  much  of  the  ground  now  occupieid  by  tl« 
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north -cast  part  of  Dublin.  The  battle  of  Clontarf 
form<«,  with  some  alteration  of  names  and  slight 
modification  of  circumstances,  the  subject  of  Gray's 
ode  of  *  The  Fatal  Sisters.*  Area  of  Clontarf  pro- 
per, 17  acres ;  of  Clontarf  Sheds,  21  acres.  Pop.  of 
both,  in  ia3l,  1,309;  in  1841.  818.  Houses  110. 
Pop.  of  ClonUrf  Sheds,  in  1841.  6G0.  Houses  87. 
Funiilies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  20;  in 
manufjicturfs  and  trade,  44;  in  other  pursuits.  73. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 12;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  41  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  57 ;  on  means  not  specified,  27. 
Pop  of  Clontarf  proper,  in  1841,  158.  Houses  23. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  6 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  3;  in  other  pursuits,  16. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sion':, G;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  9;  on  their 
own  marmnl  labour,  5  ;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 

CLONTEAD,  Clonlead,  or  Clocntade,  a 
pari^ih,  \k  mile  north-east  of  the  town  of  Rinsale, 
barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munstcr.  Area,  3,098 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1.337;  in  1841,  1,274. 
Houses  195.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerably  good 
arable  land,  contains  some  good  dairy  farms,  and  is 

drained  southward  by  the  Belgooley  rivulet This 

parish  is  wholly  impropriate,  and  forms  part  of  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Tracton,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
See  Tracton.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £73 
17s.  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400 ;  and.  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ball\feard.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  31,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,304;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £9  lis.  a-year  from  Mr.  Townsend,  were 
attended  on  the  avera^^e  bv  08  children. 

CLO.NTHrSKERT.  '  See  Clontubkert.      . 

CLONTlBRET,  a  parish,  6  miles  north-north- 
>vest  of  Ca«tleblayney,  baronv  of  Cremourne,  co. 
^lonaphan,  Ul>ter.  Length,  12J  miles;  breadth,  4|; 
area,  26,554  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  15,941 ;  in  1841, 
16,a'}3.  Houses  2,989.  The  surface  contains  an 
apex  or  watershed  of  country,  whence  streams  fall 
off  toward  respectively  the  north-western,  the  nor- 
thern, and  the  eastern  seas  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  is 
all  rough,  bleak,  and  more  or  less  moorish  or  moun- 
tainous. The  great  lake  of  Mucknoe  [see  that 
article]  lies  on  the  eastern  border;  and  the  consider- 
able lakes  Cornighdergan  and  Toam,  as  well  as  5 
lesser  ones,  lie  in  the  interior.  The  irregularity  of 
the  surface,  the  contract  of  the  well  dispersed  lakes, 
and  the  favourableness  of  soil  and  circumstances  for 
improvement  by  planting,  might  occasion  the  district 
to  become  almost  a  gallery  of  good  views;  but  the 
nakedness  of  the  hills,  the  baldness  of  the  lakes,  the 
prevalence  of  unreclaimed  bog.  and  the  ascendency 
ot  fieorgical  folly  or  neglect,  not  only  chill  the  hopes 
of  the  traveller  who  wends  among  the  narrow  vales, 
but  changes  them  into  disgust.  About  one-seventh 
ot  the  urea  is  waste  and  dismal  bog;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  rough  inferior  land ; 
only  a  «<mall  a^rgregate  is  disposed  in  pasture;  and 
no  I'ortion  whatever  ijt  fertile  enough,  or  sufficiently 
well  managed,  to  produce  wheat.  The  arable  lands 
have  a  soil  either  of  cold  grit,  or  of  deep,  retentive, 
rush-bearing  clay ;  yet  they  bear  good  crops  of 
potatoes,  oat>i.  and  flax.  A  lead  mine,  a  few  perches 
ea-t  of  the  church,  was  at  one  time  spiritedly  worked 
by  a  mining  company,  but  was  abandoned.  Various 
UM'ful  minerals  are  found,  particularly  ochres  and 
brick -clay.  The  deme«(nes  are  Braca,  Millmount, 
Mn<;  Koc'ktield.  The  handet  of  Millmount  stands 
n«;ir  i!ie  church;  and  there  arc  several  other  hamlets. 
'Mm-  interior  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  north  by 
w.  ■:  by  tlie  I  Odd  Irom  Dublin  to  Londonderry.  The 
i. 


church  stands  on  this  road ;  and  is  thas  noticed  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote :  **  The  spire  is  old  and  covered 
with  shingles ;  from  the  spiral  set-off  to  the  base  is 
a  stone  tower;  the  spire  is  evidently  of  much  later 
date  than  the  base,  yet  very  rudely  finished." — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogber,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher. 
Tithe  composition,  £800;  glebe,  £56.  Gross  in- 
come, £856;  nett,  £785  16s.  b^d.  But  the  latter 
two  sums  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £16  16s.  and 
£11  I3s.  9d.  arising  from  rents  attached  to  the  arch- 
deaconry.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  curate  of 
Mucknoe  receives  a  stipend  of  £10  for  performing 
occasional  duties  in  the  district  of  the  parish  which 
adjoins  Castleblayney.  Sittings  in  the  church,  240; 
attendance  200.  A  Primitive  Wesleyan  meeting, 
house  is  attended  by  50:  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  by  1.000.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  937  Churchmen,  2,306  Presbyterians,  and 
13.182  Roman  Catholics;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  439  boys  and  206  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  Protestant  parochial,  and  was  aided  vntb 
£8  from  subscription,  and  £8  from  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice;  one,  at  Mullaghnee,  was 
salaried  with  £8  from  the  National  Board ;  and 
three,  at  Crieve,  Dooiike^,  and  Cromartin,  were  in 
connection  with  the  Kiidare  -  Place  Society,  and 
aided  with  various  sums  from  subscription.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Mullagh. 
nee,  Modice,  and  Annyallough ;  and  gave  the  lust 
£10,  and  each  of  the  others  £12  a-year. 

CLONTUBRID.     See  Balleen. 

CLONTL-RK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Coolock; 
1|  mile  north-east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Drumcondra,  Bal- 
LYBouoH,  and  Richmond  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  I  mile ;  breadth,  }  ;  area,  1 ,244  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,534;  in  1841,  2,721.  Houses 
434.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,944;* 
in  1841,  850.  Houses  151.  The  land  is  of  excel- 
lent  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ; 
all  of  it  possesses  a  very  great  value ;  and  a  large 
aggregate  is  disposed  in  demesne -grounds,  villa- 
grounds,  gardens,  and  town-parks.  The  south  side 
of  the  parish  is  washed  by  the  Tolka  or  Bally  bough 
river,  and  by  the  pent-up  and  tidal  estuary  of  the 
Liffey ;  and  lies  in  such  near  juxtaposition  to  Dublin, 
that  its  village,  and  its  profusion  of  villas,  may  be 
regarded  as  strictly  suburban.  The  old  bridge  of 
Ballybough,  and  the  long,  new,  spacious,  splendid 
erection  called  Annesley-B ridge,  bring  over  the 
thoroughfare  from  Dublin,  the  former  on  a  line  with 
Great  Britain-street  and  Summer-hill,  and  the  latter 
on  a  line  with  Amiens-street  and  the  Strand.  The 
village  of  Drumcondra  is  entered  immediately  from 
these  bridges,  and  discloses  two  fine  streets  called 
Phillipsborou^h  and  Fairview  Avenues;  but  melts 
so  gradually  into  country,  through  a  profusion  of 
elegant  villas  and  other  residences,  that  its  limits 
cannot  easily  be  defined.  Immediately  east  of  it  is 
the  gorgeous  Charlemont  demesne  [see  Marino]; 
and  on  the  further  bkirt  of  that  demesne,  at  the 
divergence  of  the  roads  to  Clontarf,  Raheny,  and 
Artane,  is  a  handsome  crescent.  We  cannot  notice 
all  the  other  objects  of  interest;  and  shall  glance  at 
only  three  or  tour  as  a  specimen.  Clonturk-house 
is  a  plain,  yellow  building ;  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  enterprising  empiric  Dhuval. — who, 
by  the  aid  of  sulphur,  nails,  old  iron,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, got  up  a  mineral  well, — who  attracted  the 
gullible  by  **  fire-works,  rockets,  bombs,  swing- 
8«rangs,  and  bobbies,'*  and  who  laboured  to  convert 
the  place  into  a  second  Vauxhall,  and  drew  to-  bis 

•  But  Ibis  Invludi'S  Italtjrbcmgh  and  Richmond. 
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artificial  mineral  well  eager  crowds  of  belles  and 
lieaux,  both  invalid  and  bale.  Belvidere,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Cor(hill  Coghill,  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
and  was  formerly  occupied  by  Lord-chancellor  Lif- 
ford.  Drumcondra-castle,  the  seat  of  Richard  WiU 
liains,  Eijq.,  is  a  square,  castellated  edifice,  and  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  James  Galbraith.  Drum- 
condra-house,  the  seat  of  W.  Stewart  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  is  a  magnificent  square  building  of  Portland 
stone,  and  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Charle- 
ville.  Hampton  Lodge  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  widow  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ;  and  stands  amidst  grounds  of  singular  neat- 
ness. The  road  in  view  of  these  mansions,  and  along 
the  Liffey  toward  Clontarf,  wears  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  walk  in  a  nobleman's  demesne, 
overlooked  by  not  one  cabin,  and  umbrageously 
shaded  by  rows  of  stately  trees. — This  parish  is 
wholly  impropriate,  and  forms  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross 
and  nett  income,  £69  4s.  7|d.  Patron,  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  belong  to 
that  corporation,  but  are  not  collected.  The  church 
was  officially  reported  in  1837  to  be  in  ruins,  but  was 
in  use  in  1B34,  and  had  an  attendance  of  from  150 
to  300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clontarf, 
Coolock,  and  Santry.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  787*  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,926; 
a  subscription  infant-school  had  on  its  books  15  boys 
and  27  girls;  and  a  female  school,  attached  to  a  nun- 
nery, and  supported  partly  by  the  nuns  and  partly  by 
subscription,  had  on  its  books  80  girls. 

CLONTUSKERT,  or  Clonthuskert,  a  parish 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Longford,  5  miles  north -north-west  of  Eyre- 
court,  and  about  4^  miles  south  by  west  of  Balli- 
nasloe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  licngth,  westward, 
6^  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Clon- 
macnoon section,  9,988  acres,  I  rood,  18  perches, — 
of  which  9  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  are  water. 
Area  of  the  Longford  section,  5,521  acres,  1  rood, 
19  perches, — of  which  69  acres,  3  roods,  35  perches, 
are  in  the  river  Suck.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
4.002;  in  1841,  3,711.  Houses  619.  Pop.  of  the 
Clonmacnoon  section,  in  1831,  2,609;  in  1841, 2,481. 
Houses  388.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  bog ;  and  the  rest  consists  chiefly  of  the  ridges 
and  slopes  of  gravel  hillocks  and  hillocky  chains, 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
stagnant,  sedgy,  ditch-like  Suck,  creeps  along  the 
boundary  with  co.  Roscommon ;  a  rivulet  drains  a 
large  district  north-eastward  to  the  Suck ;  and  the 
road  from  Ballinasloe  to  Eyrecourt  passes  through 
the  interior.  The  principal  seats  are  MacDermot  s- 
lodge,  Somerset-house,  Liskelly-house,  KirwanV 
lodge,  and  Kelly 's-grove ;  and  the  chief  hamlets  are 
Wakefield,  Araghry,  Sinclair's  village,  Glenlough- 
aun,  Clontuskert,  Ballagh,  Cullydarry,  Crown's- 
Nest,  and  Cloonascragh.  The  Grand  Canal  passes 
along  the  north  border,  near  the  Suck.  Archdall 
finds  a  monastery  for  Augustinian  canons  in  Clon- 
tuskert at  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century ; 
and  says  it  was  founded  and  presided  over  by 
Boadan  or  Broadan,  who  died  about  the  year  809. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Clonfert  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert. 
Tithe  composition,  £258  9s.  2]d.;  glebe,  £19  13s. 
9d.  The  church  was  built,  in  1818,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £830  15s.  4hd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  I'lO;  attendance  120.  A  curate 
officiates  exclusively  for  Clontuskert.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350.  A  friary 
at  Boula  has  a  community  of  3  friars;  and  its  chapel 


has  an  attendance  of  400.  In  1834,  the  Protcfltnti 
amounted  to  463,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,680; 
and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  384  boys  and 
243  girls.  One  of  the  schools  at  Glenlongbaiui  was 
salaried  with  £6  from  Lord  Clancarty,  £4  from  the 
rector,  and  allowances  from  the  London  Hiberniai 
Society ;  and  two  for  respectively  boys  and  girls  at 
Boula,  were  salaried,  the  former  with  £20,  and  the 
latter  with  £10,  from  the  National  Bomrd. 

CLONTUSKERT,  Clonthuskert,  or  Cloov- 
TwiscAR,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  South  Ballintobber,  immediately  sdjacent  to 
Lanesborough,  co.  Roscommon,  Connsugrht^  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Ballyleague  and  Clontuskert 
See  Balltleague.  Length,  soutb-touth-  west  ward. 
4}  miles;  breadth,  from  l|  to  2};  area,  7*465  acres,  I 
rood,  10  perches, — of  which  1,388  acres,  2  roods,  26 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  96  acre*,  8  perriies 
are  in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,975;  in 
1841,3,221.  Houses554.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1841,  2,759.  Houses  485.  Area  of  the  village  of 
Clontuskert,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  184.  Houses 
28.  The  parochial  surface  extends  along  the  Shan- 
non, and  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Ree;  and  eonsisls, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  of  bog,  and  elsewhere  of  very 
indifferent  land.  The  road  from  Lanesborough  to 
Roscommon  passes  south-westward  through  the  m* 
terior.  Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  bog-iroproTement, 
and  necessarily  making  chief  reference  to  Clontus- 
kert, says,  **  The  great  road  between  the  towns  of 
Roscommon  and  Lanesborough  affords  as  many,  and 
as  striking  examples  as  are  to  be  seen  in  an^  part 
of  the  country,  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  simple 
exertions  of  the  peasantry.     Their  first  efforts  are 


directed  to  the  formation  of  a  small  hut,  chieiy  ( 
posed  of  the  dry  upper  sods  of  the  bog,  and  these 
s^rve  both  for  the  walls  and  the  roof.  Some  of  the« 
huts  were  so  small  as  barely  to  contain  the  few 
beings  who  sought  refuge  within  them  from  the 
weather ;  and  a  much  ruder  state  of  existence  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive ;  but  still  the  innatei 
are  better  off  than  those  who  inhabit  the  hofds 
which  I  have  described  in  some  of  the  towns ;  far 
tbev  have  free  and  pure  air  around  them,  and  hA 
is  abundant.  A  fire  burns  perpetually  on  the  hearth, 
the  heat  of  which,  oppressive  to  persons  unafput. 
tomed  to  it,  is  nevertheless  by  these  poor  people 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life,  efea 
during  the  dog-days.  The  little  potato  garden, 
which  is  laid  out  the  first  vear  near  the  hovel,  ii 
commonly  very  rough,  and  tne  produee  inconiidef^ 
able ;  but,  with  eadi  succeeding  year,  it  wean  na- 
dually  a  better  appearance,  and  yields  more,  as  aaaes 
and  manure  are  spread  upon  it.  The  patcli  of  eab 
comes  next,  and  willow  fences  are  made  nrand  the 
enclosures.  The  rent  charged  and  paid  for  soma  of 
these  small  tenements,  on  the  bo^  near  the  roadode, 
amounts  occasionally  to  two  ^neas  an  Irish  acre." 
An  abbey  for         '  "      '"*""'  •— ^-i-" 

to  have  been  f 
Faithlec,  and 

date  of  the  general  suppression. — This  parish  n  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Cix>NPi]n«inai 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  ncsrisl 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £43  lOt.  lid.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £186  Is.  4d.;  and  the  Utter  are  inpio- 
priate  in  Mr.  Armstrong.  In  1834,  the  pariihiooen 
were  all  Roman  Cathohcs ;  and  3  hedge«schools  had 
on  their  books  119  boys  and  41  girls. 

CL0NTY6LASS,  a  bog  in  the  district  of  Btoy- 
borough,  2^  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of 
Marvborough,  Queen*s  co.,  Leintter.  Area,  1,4B8 
English  acres.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  low 
grounds,  which  have  a  gradual  fiill  to  the  river  Oa- 
II4-SS ;  on  the  east,  by  a  small  valley,  which  diviin 
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it  from  the  bog  of  Derrygyle;  on  the  sooth,  by  high 
grouii(l<<,  which  seperate  it  from  the  bog  of  Ross ;  and 
on  the  we!»t,  by  lands  which  have  a  ver;^  gentle  ascent 
towards  the  hills  of  Ballyfin.  It  is  divided  by  two 
rivulets  which  descend  from  the  Ballyfin  hills,  and 
discharge  thenMelves  at  its  east  side  into  the  Black- 
water  stream,  an  early  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  Its 
northern  section  consists  of  wet  and  soft  fibrous 
peut ;  its  south  and  west  parts  consist  principally  of 
compact  black  bog;  and  its  substrata  are  principally 
limestone  gravel  and  clay.  Its  highest  and  lowest 
points  lie  respectively  307  and  2^  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  in  Ihiblin  bay.  Estimated  coat 
of  reclamation,  £1,911   Is. 

CLONY.     See  Cloney. 

C'LONYGOOSE.     See  Clonagooss. 

(^LONYGOWAN.     See  Clonktoown. 

CLONYHURK.     See  Cloitehorke. 

CLONYN,  CO.  Meath.     See  Castletowii-Dbl- 

TIN. 

("  L  O  N  Y  N  E.     See  Cloneen . 

CLOON.     See  Clone. 

CLOONACOOL.     See  Cloonoghill. 

CLOON  A FF,  Clonaff,  or  Cloncraff,  a  parish 
on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  5 
miles  north-north-east  of  Strokestown,  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  Length,  westward,  5}  miles; 
breadth,  from  1(  furlong  to  3  miles;  area,  5,45i 
acres,  I  rood,  30  perches, — of  which  387  acres,  3 
roods,  8  perches,  are  in  Lough  Bodarig,  207  acres, 
2  roods,  5  perches,  arc  in  Lough  Nablahy,  and  332 
acres,  2  roods,  24  perches,  are  iii  small  lakes. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,524;  in  184>,  2,853.  Houses  499. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  marsh  and  bog;  and  scarcely 
any  is  prime  or  even  tolerably  good  land.  The 
south-west  arm  of  Lough  Bodang  washes  the  south- 
ern frontier ;  and  a  chain  of  lakes  lies  across  the 
interior.  The  principal  mansion  is  Clenaghee-house. 
The  utterly  tiresome  fable  of  monasteries,  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  associates  itself  with  CloonafiTas  with 
>«obody  knows  how  many  other  Irish  parishes.  The 
road  from  Strokestown  to  Drumsna  passes  through 
the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Aughrim  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  Tithe  composition,  i:iOO.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  to  2,671  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with  £2 
2s.  a-year  from  Mrs.  Cofiry,  and  had  on  its  books  85 
bovs  and  31  girls. 

CLOON  AG  ASHILL,  a  bog  a  brief  distance  west 
of  Holly  mount,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  Area,  1,629  acres.  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
reclaimed  and  improved ;  and  was  reported  on  as 
follows  in  1814:  *' This  is  a  firm,  dry,  compact, 
black  bog.  The  river  Robe  runs  through  it.  *  • 
It  is  remarkably  well  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  improvement,  good  limestone  gravel  being  in  all 
parts  ver^  convenient  for  spreading  on  its  surface. 
The  bog  13  averagely  15  feet  deep  ;  the  under  strata 
is  lirnotone  gravel.  On  the  edge  of  this  beg,  ad- 
joining the  road  leading  from  Holl^mount  to  Ballin- 
robe,  the  plantation,  which  consists  of  fir,  alder, 
beech,  &c.,  is  remarkably  fine."  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  high  water  in  Galway  bay  is  1149  feet. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,263  lOs.  Cioona. 
ga^hil-house  htands  1|  mile  west  of  Hollymount. 

CL(>t)NAGH.     See  Clounagh. 

(  M><)NhKRN.     See  Clonmsrn. 

(LOOM  LAKE.     See  Clonclarb. 

CLOONDARA,  or  Cloondraoh,  an  islRnd  in 
the  btM-oriy  mid  county  of  Longford,  and  on  the  west 
niurK'in  of  the  province  of  Leinster.  Its  length,  from 
e.i<«t  to  we>t.  is  2^  miles  ;  and  its  breadth,  from  north 
to  >outh,  i>  1  ^.  It  has  proximately  an  oval  outline  ; 
and  is  formed  by  the  Shannon  and  two  branches  of 


the  rirer  Camlin.  Its  whole  sorface  is  flat  and  low; 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  half  is  bog.  The 
road  from  Longfoni  to  Strokestown  pMses  across  its 
south-west  corner :  it  is  carried  over  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Camlin  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  and  32 
yards  in  length ;  over  the  comer  of  the  island,  by  a 
causeway  34  yards  in  length  ;  and  over  the  Shannon, 
by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  and  60  yards  in  length  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  straight  flat  passage  of  126  yards  in 
length,  and  16  feet  in  width.  At  the  Longford  end 
of  the  passage  stands  the  village  of  Castletown ;  and 
at  the  Roscommon  end  stands  that  of  Tarmonbarry. 
At  the  island  of  Cloondragh  are  the  docks,  basins, 
and  warehouses  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  Royal 
Canal ;  and  here  occur  also  improvements  projected 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Shannon  Navigation.  See 
Richmond  Harbour. 

CLOONDARA,  or  Cloondragh,  a  village  on 
the  above  island,  and  in  the  parish  of  Killashee, 
barony  and  co.  Longford,  I^^inster.  Area,  40  acres*. 
Fop.,  in  ia31,  214 ;  in  1841,  416.     Houses  82. 

CLOON  ECORRICK.     See  Clongorricr. 

CLOONEENBEO,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Athleague,  barony  o(  Athlonc,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  236. 
Houses  42. 

CLOONEY.     See  Clonet  and  Clounet. 

CLOONFINLOUGH.     See  Clonfinlough. 

CLOONISH,  a  small  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  Joyce- Country,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal- 
way, Connaught.  A  pier  was  built  here  by  the  lato 
Mr.  Nimmo,  supposed  to  have  been  with  govern- 
ment funds ;  and  is  useful  for  the  landing  of  sea- 
manure,  and  for  the  shipping  of  turf  for  Galway. 

CfX>ONREEN.     See  Clonkeen. 

CLOONLARA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  KiU 
tonanlea,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  cross-road  from  Killaloe  to  Limerick. 
Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  219.  Houaes  31. 
See  Kiltonanlea. 

CLOONLOGHER.     See  Clonlogher. 

CLOONMEEN.     See  Clonmeen. 

CLOONOGHILL,  or  Cloonacool,  m  psrish  on 
the  west  border  of  the  barony  of  Corran,  3|  miles 
west-south- west  of  Ballymote,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Length,  south  by  westward,  4  miles ;  extfcme  breadth, 
3k;  area,  7,097  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which 
106  acres,  I  rood,  are  in  Lough  Tenpiehouse,  and 
177  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches,  are  in  Lough  Cloona- 
cleigha.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,241;  in  1841,  2,568. 
Houses  459.  The  land  consists  variously  of  good 
arable  and  pasture  grounds,  and  of  reclaimable  moor 
and  bog.  The  declination  ia  to  the  north ;  and  the 
drainage  is  effected,  along  the  eastern  boundary,  by 
the  Awinmore.  Lough  Templehouse  lie*  on  the 
northern  boundary,  and  has  a  surface-elevation  above 
sea-level  of  186  feet.  Lough  €?1oonacleigha  lies 
wholly  m  the  interior,  a  little  north  of  the  centre. 
The  chief  hamlet  is  Bunnanaddan ;  the  only  notice- 
able country  residence  is  Roadstown ;  and  the  ob- 
jects of  antiquarian  interest  are  Ballyfaghy-castle, 
and  some  faint  vestiges  of  what  seems  an  old  abbev. 
The  road  from  Ballymote  to  Tobercurry  passes  south- 
westward  through  the  interior This  parish  is  a  vic- 

arsge,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Achonrt  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £80,  and  the  rectorial  for  £60 ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Baker.  Three 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  respec- 
tively of  700,  1,200.  and  1,200.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants  amounted  to  71.  and  the  Roman  Catholica 
to  2,256;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  Baptist  Society — had  on  theiv 
books  100  boys  and  50  girls. 

CLOONROGUAN.     Sec  Clohrabxm*. 
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CLOONTWISCAR.  See  Clontuakbrt,  co. 
Ro^rommon. 

CLOONYGORMICAN.     See  Ardclare. 

CLORAN-BRIDGE,  a  9mall  harbour  in  the  bar. 
ony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Galway  bay,  between  Duras 
and  Ballinacourty.  A  pier  was  built  here  by  county 
presentment ;  is  much  used  for  landing:  turf  and  sea- 
manure  ;  and  is  frequented  by  about  30  fishing  yawls, 
of  a^f^re^rately  90  tons. 

CLO  UGH,  or  Clogh.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dunaghy,  barony  of  Kilconway,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ravel 
Water,  ami  near  a  radiation  of  roads  towards  respec- 
tively Bally  mena,  Bally  money,  Ballycastle,  Cushen- 
dall,  and  Ballyclare,  and  6  miles  north  of  Ballymena. 
Here  is  the  court-house  of  the  manor  of  Old  Stone  ; 
in  which,  however,  only  courts-leet  are  held.  Some 
remains  exist  of  a  magnificent  castle  which  belonged 
to  the  Antrim  family,  and  stood  upon  an  inaccessible 
rock.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  5,  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  9. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  121  :  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLOUGH,  a  village,  or  small  post-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Loughin-Island,  barony  of  Kinnelearty,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Newry 
to  Downpatrick,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  Dun- 
drum  bay,  4  miles  east-north-east  of  Castlewellan,  5 
west-south-west  of  Downpatrick,  26  south  of  Bel- 
fast, and  68^  north  bv  east  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are 
held  in  May,  June,  ^uly,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 
Here  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  An  old  cas- 
tle, situated  in  a  Danish  rath,  has  a  very  antique 
appearance ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Atkinson : 
'*  It  has  still  part  of  a  winding  staircase  existing, 
and  must  have  been  solely  built  for  defence,  as  it 
was  too  small  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  note : 
the  building  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  Danes.  The 
outworks  which  surround  it  are  very  extensive,  ex- 
tending behind  the  town  to  the  cast  as  far  as  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Moore's  house :  the  situation  is  ex- 
cellent for  defence,  the  ground  sloping  from  it  on  all 
sides,  and  no  hill  sufficiently  nenr  to  command  it" 
Area  of  the  town,  28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  435. 
Hou«es  74. 

CLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castlecomer, 
barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  county,  j 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  Dinane  rivulet,  and  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Castlecomer.  I'he  site  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  altitude  of  4G9  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  yet  is  quite  low  in  rela- 
tive position  to  the  circumjacent  upland  country. 
The  Clough  brewery  stands  on  the  Dinane  rivulet. 
The  village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish. 
See  Ca8TLecomkr.  Area  of  the  village,  70  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  582 ;  in  1841,  525.     Houses  106. 

CLOUGH,  a  ruined  ancient  quadrangular  fortalice 
in  the  parish  of  Agli^h,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
The  structure  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King 
John,  as  a  half-way  stage  between  Waterford  and 
Cork.     See  Aglish. 

CLOUGH,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Clones: 
see  that  article. 

CLOUGH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Chapel, 
barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
Dear  the  Boro  rivulet,  3  miles  south-west  of  Ennis* 
corthy.     Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CLOUGH,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of  Leskin- 
fere,  barony  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford.     See  Leskix- 

FERE. 

CLOUGH.BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  on  the  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  10  miles  north  bv  east  of  Dunglo. 

CLOUGHENRY.     See'CLOOHERNKV. 

CLOUGHGRENAN.     Sec  Cloghgrenan. 


CLOUGHJORDAN.    See  Cloobvobdav. 

CLOUGH-MILLS,  a  village  in  the  puuliei  of 
Dundermot-Grange  and  Rillagan,  barony  of  Kilcon- 
way, CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.^  It  stsnilt  on  the  mi 
from  Ballymena  to  Coleraine,  2^  miles  ; 
west  of  Clough,  and  8^  loutb-eaat  of  Ball/ 
Area  of  the  Dundermot  section,  10  ncret ;  of  1 
Killagan  section,  7  acres.  Pop.  of  the  irhole,  in 
1831,  101 ;  in  1841,  158.  Homes  35.  Pop.  of  the 
Dundermot  section,  in  1841,  87.     Houses  21. 

CLOUGH-MORE,  a  hill  on  the  north  screen  of 
Carlingford  bay,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Moume  mountain  range,  and  a  brief  distance  cast  of 
the  gorgeous  village  of  Rosstrevor,  co.  Down,  Ulifeer. 
As  seen  from  the  side  of  the  bay,  it  appcan  loftjr, 
and  seems  to  terminate  in  a  peak  ;  but  it  is  in  realiCy 
one  of  the  smallest  masset  in  the  great  monntaiD- 
chain  to  which  it  belongs,  and  its  summit  is  a  flat  of 
several  acres  covered  with  moss.  **  Clougb-lior, 
'  the  great  stone,' "  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  ii  m 
called  from  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  weighing  peihepi 
30  tons,  which  stands  upon  a  summit  of  a  prcjectivg 
cliff  nearly  midway  up  the  mountain.  How  it  got 
there  is  one  of  the  buried  secrets  (^  the  past:  if 
placed  there  by  human  labour,  if  indeed  *  the  wotk 
of  Druid  hands  of  old,'  it  would  almost  sanction  tks 
belief  that  they  had  the  assistance  of  fallen  spirit^- 
the  giant  sons  of  Anak,  who  rebelled  against  the 
Creator.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several  drcMi- 
stances  which  encourage  the  idea  that  its  siqgakr 
situation  was  not  the  result  of  chance.  It  stsadi 
upon  the  brow  of  a  small  bill ;  and  under  it  ars  le- 
mains  of  oblong  stones,  such  as  we  commonly  fiai 
supporting  the  cap-stones  of  cairns ;  it  ia  holloved 
beneath,  sloping  gradually  to  (b^  comparison)  a  pivoL 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could  hsft 
been  dropped  into  its  place, — a  contribution  fnm 
one  of  the  adjacent  mountains ;  for  the  greater  ele- 
vations are  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  inlky 
of  some  depth  and  space  intervenes  between  ite  alt 
and  the  heights  that  looh  down  upon  it^  Then  «• 
also  other  indications  of  cromleachs  in  various  dine* 
tions  around  it."  The  summit  of  the  hill  to  which 
this  wondrous  stone  gives  name,  commands  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  panoramic  views  in  the  hingdoHL 
"  How  magnificent  was  the  prospect  I"  say  the  writffs 
we  have  just  quoted.  "  We  involuntarily  quoted  the 
line  applied  to  a  very  different  sulject, — a  city  when 
the  smoke  was  ascending  from  tens  of  thousands  if 
human  habitations, — 

*  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  mon  ftlr  T 

Immediately  below  us  was  the  bay  with  its  iununcr^ 
able  tiny  creeks ;  in  one  of  which,  just  under  shdicr 
of  the  mountain  opposite,  lies  the  pretty  town  of 
Carlingford  ;  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
a  long  flat  that  stretches  out  into  the  sen.  is  the  bay. 
behind  which  lies  the  town  of  Dundrum.  BeanlinI 
Rosstrevor  seemed  as  if  sleeping  at  our  feet  ItfMnd 
us  were  the  everlasting  hills ;  and  oceanwnrd,  te 


sight  was  arrested  for  a  moment  by  a  all 

the  waters;  this  was  the  Isle  (^  Man,  Terj  dialy 


seen  ;  to  the  south  the  Hill  of  Howth  i , , 
tinctly.  Looking  inland,  the  mountaina  raae  OM 
above  another  over  the  bay ;  and  the  bay  leeBied  so 
directly  under  us,  that  we  fancied  a  atone  thrown 
from  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  might  have  faDni 
into  it;  opening  among  the  hills  was  m  most  lidi 


valley,  continued  all  the  wav  to  Lough  Ncagh^n  db* 
tance  of  forty  miles ;  and  the  lake,  or  rather  n  hni 
which  indicates  it,  is  clearly  peroeptihle.  In  the 
foreground,  carrying  the  eye  beyond 


with  the  tall  spire  of  its  pretty  church,  the  j 
verdure  of  its  encompassing  fields,  and  the  fine  fblkie 
of  its  abundant  trees,  we  trace  the  eouns  of  ttt 
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river,  winding  up  to  Newry,  with  the  village  of 
Warrenspoint  midway.  And  still  we  had  the  moun- 
tains, look  where  we  would  ;  bleak  and  barren,  and 
rudely  picturesque;  with  here  and  there  the  brown 
tracts  of  footways,  and  patches  of  cultivation,  mark- 
ing them  an  objects  which  industry  was  labouring  to 
subdue." 

CLOUGHOUGHTER,  a  ruined  old  castle  on 
the  west  side  of  the  district  of  Loughtee,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  an  i^let  near  Killikeen,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  series  of  wooded  lakes  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Farnham ;  and  is  remarkable  as 
tlie  place  in  which  the  insurgents  of  1G41  imprisoned 
liishop  Bedell, — that  grand  ornament  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  church,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Irish,  and  the  humble  and  zealous  promoter  of  vari- 
ous works  which  render  his  memory  redolent  to 
fame. 

CLOUNAGH,  Cloonaoh,  orCLONAOH,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  2  miles  south-west 
of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick.  Munster.  Length,  2 
miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  2,428  acres.  Pop.,  in 
lan,  648 ;  in  1841,  690.  Houses  99.  The  surface 
declines  to  the  north,  is  drained  by  the  Deel,  and 
consists  of  goo<l  land. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Ratukeale  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £138  9s. 
2-|d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  about  450;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilcoleman. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  660  ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  15  boys  and  15  girls. 

CLOU  N  AN  AH  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inagb, 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Post-town, 
Ennistvmon.     Pop.  about  160. 

C  L  6  U  N  C  A  G  H.     See  Clonc aoh. 

CLOUxNCORAGH.     See  Coleman's  Well. 

CLOUNCREW,  a  small  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
1.715  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  270;  in  1841,  485. 
Huuse<  6*2.  It  is  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick  ;  is  wholly 
appropriiited  to  the  see  ;  and  contains  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  were 
all  Roman  Catholic'*. 

i'LOUNEY,  Cloney,  or  Cloonky,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Corromroe,  3j  miles  east  of  Ennisty- 
mon,  CO.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  east^%'a^d,  5§ 
niile^  ;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  4|  miles ;  area, 
1().'225  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches, — of  which  17 
acres.  '2H  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,371  ; 
in  1841,  3.077.  Houses  478.  The  surface  is 
moorishly  tuinnlated,  or  prevailingly  hilly  and  up- 
land. About  two-tliirds  consist  of  excellent  pas- 
ture,  —or,  as  it  is  lo<*ally  called,  *  meadow;'  and  the 
reniaiiider  is  a  mixture  of  bog  and  arable  ground. 
The  fs'reater  part  of  the  soil  is  a  fertile  clay  upon 
whinstone  rork.  The  declination  is  to  the  west ; 
the  seaward  i»ide  a|>proaches  within  2  miles  of  Lis. 
caiiur  bay  ;  and  the  drainage  is  effected  b^  the  afflu- 
euU  and  iiiain  stream  of  the  Forsett  river.  The 
bitrhest  ^Toiind,  Slievebog,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
ern boundary ;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
525  teet.  The  principal  residences  are  Fort-Hou^e, 
and  Ardmoro;  and  the  chief  hamlets  are  Farnogue, 
Derr.-en,  Monearnabricka,  Parkbegnakilla,  Reana- 
ga[)p:i,  and  Mauherareagh.  The  roads  from  En- 
iijstvnuni  toward  respectively  Corrofin  and  Ennis 
p;iss  throu^'h  the  interior. — I'his  parish  is  a  vicar- 
H^i*.  ""d  part  of  the  l>enetice  of  Kiltoragiit 
[which  seej,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Vicarial  tithe 
conip()>itioii,  jC53  6<!.  8d.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kiltoraght,  arc  compounded  for 
X\Ct(t  \:U.  4d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  deanery 
of  Kilfenora.     The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  aii 


attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  that  of  Kil- 
toraght. In  1^4,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books 
170  boys  and  77  girls. 

CLOU NSH IRE,  or  Clonshire,  a  parish  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  I J 
mile  west-south-west  of  Adare,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  1,517 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  542;  in  1841,  461.  Houses 
72.  The  land  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  almost 
ornate  in  cultivation.  The  road  from  Tralee^  to 
Limerick  passes  through  the  interior.  Clounshire- 
bouse,  about  2  miles  from  Adare,  is  the  seat  of  Col. 
John  Dickson. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Rathkeale  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £90.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  557  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with 
about  £11  a-year  from  subscription,  and  had  on  ita 
books  59  boys  and  34  girls. 

CLOUNTADE.     See  Clowtead. 

CLOYDAGH,  or  Clody,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Slievemargy,  Queen's  co.,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Carlow,  co.  Carlow,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  3  miles  south-south-west 
of  the  town  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 4  miles;  breadth,  from  }  of  a  mile  to  2}  miles. 
Area  of  the  Slievemargy  section,  788  acres,  28 
perches, — of  which  245  acres,  2  roods,  33  perches, 
lie  detached  in  Queen's  co.,  yet  contiguous  to  the 
Carlow  parts  of  the  parish,  and  1  rood,  32  perches, 
are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Area  of  the  barony  of 
Carlow  section,  1,265  acres,  2  roods,  11  perches, 
— of  which  27  acres,  1  rood.  32  perches,  are  in 
the  Barrow.  Area  of  the  Idrone  section,  2,889 
acres,  2  roods,  29  perches, — of  which  22  acres,  8 
perches,  are  in  the  Barrow.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  1,422;  in  1841,  1,499.  Houses  240.  Pop. 
of  the  Idrone  section,  in  1831,  903;  in  1841,  997. 
Houses  101.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Carlow  section, 
in  1831,  204;  in  1841,  211.  Houses  27.  It  com- 
prises part  of  the  rich  vale  of  the  river  Barrow,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  those  green,  beautiful,  gently 
descending  offshoots  of  the  Slievemargy  mountaim 
which  bear  the  name  of  Cloghrenan  Hills.  A  small 
part  of  the  surface  is  upland  waste :  most  of  the  hilly 
ground  is  either  woodland  or  pasture  ;  and  the  opu- 
lent low  lands  on  the  Barrow  are  chiefly  in  tillage, 
yet  largely  disposed  in  the  parks  and  woods  and  pro- 
fuse embellishments  of  demesne  ground.  The  prin- 
cipal assemblage  of  interesting  features  is  noticed  iu 
the  article  Cloghrenan  :  which  see.  The  principal 
summit  is  that  of  Cloghrenan  hill,  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  centre,  and  possessing  an  altitude  of 
1,038  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Bilboa  colliery 
is  situated  on  the  west  border.  The  principal 
seat<,  a4lditional  to  Cloghrenan,  are  Fonthill  and 
Raheendoran.  A  little  south  of  Cloghrenan  de- 
mesne is  the  singularly  interesting  locality  of  Alill- 
ford, — celebrated  for  flour-mill  establishments  whose 
great  extent  and  accompanying  improvements  are 
fitted  to  astonish  Englishmen.  See  Millford. 
The  western  road  from  Carlow  to  Leighlin- Bridge 
passes  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow;  and 
the  advantages  of  that  river's  navigation  are^  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigh- 
lin. Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  l|d. ; 
glebe,  £25  4s.  Gross  income,  £117  10s.  Ijd.; 
nett,  £77  17!*.  S^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £184  12s.  3|d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  Col.  Bruen  and  W.  Fish- 
bounie,  Esq.  The  church  was  built,  in  1800,  by 
meant  of  a  gift  of  £461   lOi.  9|d.  from  the  ktff 
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Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting  170;  attendance 
180.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  about  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clonmulsk, 
Cillinane,  Wells,  and  Old  Leighlin.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  343,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1,168;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
vras  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  and  one  in 
connection  with  the  Kildare-Place  Society — had  on 
their  Itooks  142  boys  and  91  girls. 

CLOYNE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Cloyne, 
and  the  village  of  Ballycotton:  see  these  ar- 
ticles. Length,  west-north-westward,  4|  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area,  9,969  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6,410;  in  1841,  6,7*26.  Houses  1,070. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,327;  in 
1841,  4,077.  Houses  645.  The  surface  extends 
from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  side  of  Bally- 
ootton  bay,  we^t-north-westward,  to  nearly  the 
opposite  boundary  of  the  barony;  and  is  drained 
partly  to  Ballycotton  bay,  and  partly  to  Cork  Har. 
bour.  The  surface  is  to  a  considerable  extent  tumu- 
lated  or  somewhat  boldly  varied ;  yet  largely  consists 
of  a  rich  wheat-bearing  portion  of  the  great  vale  of 
Imokilly.  A  series  of  caves  has  long  attracted  notice, 
and  is  intricate,  ramified,  very  extensive,  and  occasion- 
ally beautiful,  yet  seems  never  to  have  been  thoroughly 
explored.  A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  is  given  in 
our  article  Carrioacrump  [which  seel,  and  com- 
paratively full  notices  may  be  seen  in  Croker*8  Re- 
searches, Brewer's  Ireland,  Windele's  Cork,  a  Letter 
from  Bishop  Bennett  to  Dr.  Parr,   Smith's  Cork, 

and  most  works  of  tourists  in  the  district This 

parish  is  an  appropriate  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
A  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £223  18s. 
3d.,  belongs  to  the  economy  estate  of  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  and  a  portion,  compounded  for  £1,1 18  14«. 
7id.,  belongs  to  the  five  vicars  choral,  and,  after 
sufiering  deduction  of  agent's  fees,  is  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  to  each  of  the  two  senior 
vicars,  one-sixteenth  to  the  youngest  vicar,  and  the 
remainder  in  equal  parts  to  the  third  and  fourth 
vicars.  Two  curates  are  appointed  by  the  dean  to 
perform  the  duties.  The  parochial  church  is  the 
cathedral,  and  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
town.  Attendance  160.  A  private  house  at  Bally- 
cotton, and  also  a  coast-guard  station,  are  occupied 
as  parochial  places  of  worship,  the  former  on  Sab- 
bath, the  latter  on  Friday,  and  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  50  and  1*6.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Churchtown.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  348.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  6,148;  2  Sunday  schools  had  on  their  books  33 
boys  and  15  girls  ;  and  6  daily  schools  had  366  boys 
and  190  girls.  One  of  the  aaily  schools  u'as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  free-school,  supported  by  public  col- 
lections ;  one  was  a  female  school,  supported  by  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  Mrs.  Brinkley,  and  others ; 
and  one  was  an  endowed  school,  supported  chiefly 
by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Crowe,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  which  produced  £190  8s.  per  annum.  In 
1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cloyne 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  their  books  respectively  247  boys  and  156 
girls, 

CLOYNE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  an  ancient  Episcopal 
city,  in  the  parish  of  Cloyne,  barony  of  Imokilly, 
CO.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  3^  miles  houth- 
south-east    of   Middleton,    4  miles  south-west  of 


Caotle-Martyr,  and  127  milefl  south-west  by 
of  Dublin. 

General  Z)tf«crrpA'oji.]^Tke  site  of  the  tomi  k 
the  skirt  of  a  gentle  eminenee  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
vale,  about  2  mil«8  north-eait  of  a  bey  or  offiihooC  of 
Cork  Harbour,  and  5  miles  west-noith-west  of  ths 
head  of  Ballycotton  bay.  The  country  around  it  is 
fertile  in  soil,  variegated  in  surfaoet  end  studded 
with  several  comfortable  villas.  The  princifiel  mse- 
sions  within  a  range  of  two  miles  are  Jaoaesbrook. 
R.  W.  G.  Adams,  Esq. ;  Kilbree.  S.  W.  O.  AdaoH, 
Esq.;  Ballymaloe-Castle,  C.  J.  Forster,  Em.; 
Castle-Mary,  Mr.  Longfield;  and  Rostellan-GMtk; 
the  Marquis  of  Thomond.     See  Cabtlm-Mamt  sad 

RosTELLAN The  town  consista  principally  of  two 

streets,  which  intersect  each  other's  <«ntre  at  right 
angles.  Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built;  and 
many  are  characterized  by  massive  square  chiiniie|S. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  that  or  a 
small  ancient  aty,  more  pretending  than  sumptaous 
in  its  former  character,  more  venerable  than  artistieBl 
in  its  architectural  monuments,  and  now  so  abaa- 
doned  to  neglect  as  to  be  menaced  with  village  ia- 
significance,  and  almost  with  extinction. 

The  Cathedra^— The  cathedral  is  a  plam,  heavy, 
ancient,  cruciform  structure,  in  good  preservatioai 
It  claims  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  eentniy  bf 
St.  Coleman  ;  but  presents  architectural  erideoee  of 
being,  in  none  of  its  parts,  of  earlier  date  than  womt 
period  between  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  that  of 
Edward  I.  The  early  style  of  pointed  arckiteetaif; 
prevailingly  characterized  by  the  simple  laneet  arch, 
pervades  the  eastern  or  most  ancient  part  of  the 
edifice ;  yet  yields,  in  the  large  east  window,  to  s 
more  elaborate  style  of  design,  and,  in  other  psrti^ 
to  various  features  of  innovation  and  change.  The 
choir  was  repaired  in  1776,  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Agar ;  and  it  then  received  into  taeongmons 
blending  with  its  more  austere  Uneanents,  varioes 
features  and  ornaments  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
whole  structure,  in  fact,  has  been  so  often  andhnv- 
lingly  patched,  daubed,  and  played  with  by  empirh- 
cism  and  stupidity,  that  a  stranger  might  alosostsa^ 
pose  it,  on  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  a  rude  piece  of 
masonry  tastelessly  constructed  out  of  the  qutfrisd 
ruins  of  a  group  of  fallen  and  variously-dated  GotUe 
piles.  "  The  remains  of  aneient  carved  atone-woih, 
mouldings,  shafts,  rauUions,  capitals,  fte.,  are  every- 
where plastered,  and  encrusted  over  with  wUte- 
wash;  ancient  windows  are  filled  in  with  lasonrys 
while  modern  ones  have  been  opened  up  out  of  all 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  building."    The 


nave  is  120  feet  long,  and  is  separated  into  a  i 
and  aisles  by  a  double  range  oi  5  arches,  apriofppg 
from  square  massive  pieces  of  solid  nusonnr.  The 
north  transept  contains  aa  aUar-tomb  of  the  FEU- 
geralds  of  Imokilly ;  and  the  south  window  of  te 
south  transept  is  filled,  and  has  resting  egainst  it  the 
tomb  of  the  Longfields  of  Castle-Mary.  The  choir 
is  70  feet  in  length,  and  is  lighted  at  each  side  hy 
three  small  pointed  windows.  The  upper  part  of 
the  great  east  window  is  richly  omameated  with 
ogee  tracery.  A  tower  formerly  rose  fran  the  in- 
tersection of  the  edifice's  limbs,  but  has  all  disw- 
peared ;  and  one  of  the  arches  which  supported  it 
still  contains  a  lavatory  or  holy  water  tonL  A 
cross- wall  or  screen,  built  by  Bishop  Agar,  • 
the  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  interior ;  and  i 
affects  to  be  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture. 
the  workmen  dug  deep  in  the  nave  to  lay  the  f 
tion  "  of  this  wall,  says  Mr.  Brewer,  quoting  fin 
MSS.  of  Sir  R.  Hoare,  "they  discovered  a  rowdf 
graves,  of  a  singular  construction,  consisting  of  hiiek 
cells,  exactly  suited  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ho^ 
contained  in  each,  and  one  of  them  ended  at  the 
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shoulders ;  nor  were  any  of  the  skull  bones  to  he 
found  with  the  body.  It  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  head  of  the  owner  may  have  been 
fixed  on  Cork  gates,  in  the  times  of  turbulence ; 
a<  they  appear  from  the  prints  given  us  of  that 
city,  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  to  be  full  of  these 
trophies."  The  chief  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
additiorml  to  those  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  Long. 
iield«,  are  mural  monuments  of  Bishops  Woodward 
and  Warhurton,  an  elegant  white  marble  symbolical 
monument  of  Bishop  Bennett,  and  a  monument  of 
Susan  Adams,  the  epitaph  of  which  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Buildinys  adjoining  the  Cathedral. "^ — The  ceme* 
tery  around  the  cathedral  is  spacious,  and  acquires  a 
secluded  and  agreeable  appearance  from  numerous 
trees  planted  upwards  of  a  century  ago  by  Bishop 
Maule.  Within  it,  and  at  a  brief  distance  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  building,  measuring  30  feet  by  19,  and 
f^uppo<ed  to  have  been  the  original  church  of  Cloyne, 
or  predeces'ior  of  the  present  cathedral.  Beyond  the 
enclosure,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  high  road, 
yet  only  about  100  feet  distant  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  cathedral,  stands  a  pillar-tower,  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  originally  9*2  feet  in  height.  In 
1683  it  was  renovated,  and  began  to  be  used  as  a 
belfry  ;  and,  in  1749,  a  stroke  of  lightning  rent  the 
vaulted  top,  threw  down  the  bell,  and  considerably 
damaged  the  walls  of  the  pile.  After  this  demoli- 
tion of  the  conical  roof,  an  embattlement  was  placed 
round  the  top,  so  that  the  tower  slightly  differs  in 
appearance  from  the  other  interesting  Irish  anti- 
quities of  its  class.  —  The  palace  and  Episcopal 
(lemesne,  connected  with  the  cathedral,  were  the 
residence  of  a  long  line  of  bishops  up  to  the  recent 
annexation  of  the  see  to  Cork  and  Ross :  and  are 
¥0  interestingly  described  in  the  Letter  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  from  Bishop  Bennett  to 
Dr.  Parr,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  the  pas- 
sage :  *'  The  Episcopal  house  is  at  the  east  end 
of  the  village;  a  large  irregular  building,  having 
been  altered  and  improved  by  different  bishops, 
but  altogether  a  comfortable  and  handsome  resi- 
dence.  The  side  next  to  the  village  has  a  very 
close  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  three  other 
^ides  look  to  a  large  garden,  and  a  farm  of  400  acres. 
T\\\<  farm  constitutes  what  is  called  the  mensal 
lands,  is  generally  close  to  the  palace,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  corn  and  cattle  consumed  at  the 
bishop's  table.  The  garden  is  large — four  acres — 
consi«*ti  ng  of  four  quarters  full  of  truit,  particularly 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
had  a  predilection  for;  and  separated  as  well  as 
surrounded  by  shrubberies,  which  contain  some 
pretty  winding  walks,  and  one  large  one,  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  adorned  for  great  part  of  its 
leiik'th  by  a  hedge  of  myrtles,  six  feet  high,  planted 
by  Berkeley's  uwn  hand,  and  which  hi^  each  of 
them  a  lar^e  ball  of  tar  put  to  their  roots.  At  the 
end  of  the  garden  in  what  we  call  the  rock  shrubbery, 
a  walk  leading  under  young  trees  among  seques- 
tered rrag«4  of  limestone  which  hang  many  feet 
above  our  heads,  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
ut  utiknowM  lenu:th  and  depth,  branching  to  a  great 
(ii-tance  under  the  earth,  and  sanctified  by  a  thousand 
wild  triwiition*:." 

Oihtr  I'uUic  Kdfireg. 'i—Thc  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  or  (Mthedral  stands  at  the  north  side  of  Spit 
Lane,  but  pre>entH  no  remarkable  feature  except 
rapaeiousiiess.  Within  it  are  an  ancient  brazen  rru- 
eitix.  which  wa<  formerly  carried  in  processions,  and 
H  rhalice,  inscribed  with  the  date  1636,  and  the  name 
(••  tlie  donor.  —  Bishop  (Vowe's  endowed  school 
stands  in  the  upper  i>art  of  the  town.  —  A  small 


square  castle,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  not  very  many  years  ago  re- 
moved, is  said  to  have  been  built  and  inhabited  by 
the  Fitzgeralds,  seneschals  of  Imokilly.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  fought  a  skirmish  near  the  town  with  one  of 
these  seneschals;  and  behaved  in  the  action  with 
conspicuous  gallantry A  large  wooden  cross,  pro- 
bably the  representative  of  a  more  ancient  stone  one, 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets, 
and,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  removed  by  order  of  the  late  Lord  Longueville. 
— An  Augustinian  nunnery  stood  at  one  time  a  little 
west  of  the  Episcopal  palace ;  and  very  absurdly 
pretended  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
and  to  have  had  for  its  first  abbess  a  person  called 
St.  Ite.  Another  monastery,  or  probabiy  the  same 
one — for  the  former  was  long  ago  demolished — 
affected  to  have  been  founded  in  707«  and  to  have 
been  plundered  first  by  the  people  of  Ossory  in  978, 
and  next  by  Dermot  O'Brien  in  1069.  An  hospital 
is  said  to  nave  been  founded  in  1326,  and  is  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  the  Spital  Lands  of 
Cloyne  applied  to  lands  which  formerly  were  its 
property.  In  1260,  the  town,  like  numerous  others 
in  Ireland,  was  divided  into  Englishtown  and  Irish- 
town. 

Trade,  ^c.]— The  trade  of  Cloyne  seems  never  to 
have  much  exceeded  that  of  a  mere  village,  and  has 
now  lost  its  main  prop  in  the  extinction  of  the  town 
as  a  bishop's  residence.  The  chief  employment,  apart 
from  connection  with  agriculture,  seems  to  be  the 
making  of  coarse  shoes  for  the  surrounding  peasan- 
try. A  weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs  are 
held,  but  the  greater  part  of  business  of  any  value 
has  been  attracted  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Cove  and  Middleton.  The  shops  of  the  place  have 
been  characterized  as  "  perfect  magazines  of  every 
variety  of  vendible  articles."  In  1 84 1,  a  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £390;  circulated  £1,600  in  913 
loans;  and  cleared  £4  12<«.  lid.  of  nett  profit.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Middleton 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  9,095;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £112  lOs.,  and  a4lministered 
to  2,553  natients.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
alternately  at  Cloyne  and  Middleton ;  and  the  senes- 
chal of  Cloyne  holds  a  weekly  manorial  court,  and 
an  annual  court-leet. 

S/a/if/ics.]— Area  of  the  town,  89  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,2,227:  in  1841,  2,200.  Houses  340.  Fa- 
milies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  97 ;  in  manu- 
factures  and  trade,  234;  in  other  pursuits,  106. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions,  24 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  242 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  144;  on  means  not  specified, 
27.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  419 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1 10 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  361.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write.  294 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  135 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  605. 

The  Diocese.]— The  diocese  of  Cloyne  lies  wholly 
within  the  county  of  Cork,  and  comprises  about 
one-half  of  that  great  territory.  Its  line  of  limita- 
tion  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary-lines  of  the  county ;  follows  the 
southern  or  ocean  boundary  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  Cork  Harbour ;  passes  up  that  marine  inlet  in  a 
direction  to  include  most  of  the  islands ;  makes  a 
detour  northward  nearly  to  Rathcormuck,  and  re- 
turns  southward  to  the  Lee,  3^  mile^  above  Cork, 
so  as  to  exclude  a  district  of  10  miles  by  7  ;  ascends 
very  nearly  the  course  of  the  l*ee,  and  goes  due 
westward  to  the  boundary  with  Kerry ;  and  then, 
with  the  exception  of  deflecting  so  much  inwards  as 
to  leave  about  75  square  miles  to  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
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and  Aghodoe,  passes  northward  alone  the  western 
houndary-Une  of  the  county.  The  length  of  the 
dio.,  from  east  to  west,  is  50  Iristh,  or  &)  English 
miles;  its  breadth  is  23  Irish,  or  29  English  nniles; 
and  its  area  was  estinoated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  to  com- 
prise 539,700  Irish  acres,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
4  benefices  not  accurately  measured,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  amount  in  statute  acreage,  to  811,658 
acres,  3  roods,  23^  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  321,494. 
— The  benefice  of  Aghada  was  held  in  commendum 
with  the  see  of  Cloyne  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Gross  episcopal  income,  ^5,008  18s. 
lO^d. ;  nelt,  from  the  see  itself,  £2,9G5  18s.  Id.; 
nett  from  Aghada  and  its  adjuncts,  £1,125  9s.  94 d. 
The  economy  estate  is  the  only  property  belonging 
to  the  chapter  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  yields 
an  average  annual  revenue  of  £559  lOs.  8d.  The 
dignitaries,  with  the  benefices  which  form  their  re- 
spective corps,  and  the  revenues  connected  with 
their  dignities,  or  with  these  benefices,  are, — the 
dean,  benefice  of  Farrahy,  £469;  the  precentor, 
benefice  of  Lisgoold  and  sinecure  rectory  of  Kilcre- 
dan,  £964 ;  the  chancellor,  benefice  of  Clenorc  and 
sinecure  rectory  of  Bally vourney,  £841  14s.  7d. ; 
the  treasurer,  benefice  of  Templenacarrigy,  £506 
8s.  8d. ;  the  archdeacon,  benefice  of  Gortroe  and 
Dysart,  £420  9s.  2.id. ;  prebendary  of  Donou^jh- 
niore,  £1,100;  prebendary  of  Aghultie,  £649; 
prebendary  of  Inniscarra,  £1,176;  prebendary  of 
Brigown,  £1,116;  prebendary  of  Kilmacdonougb, 
£600 ;  prebendary  of  Cahirultan,  £52:3  I5s. ;  pre- 
bendary of  Killenemer,  £40 ;  prebendary  of  Glan- 
ore.  £1,169  13s.  lOd. ;  prebendary  of  Baliyhay, 
£750;  prebendary  of  Coole,  £150;  prebendary 
of  Kilmaclenan,  £92  6s. ;  prebendary  of  Subulter, 
£76  6s.  4}d. ;  prebendary  of  Cooline,  £75 ;  and 
prebendary  of  Lackeen,  £31.  But  10  of  these  dig- 
nitaries  hold  other  preferments  besides  those  which 
constitute  their  respective  corps.  There  are  5  vicars 
choral.  Gross  income,  £1,184  14s.  7id. ;  nett, 
£607  78.  4d — Totol  of  parishes,  119;  of  benefices, 
89 ;  of  sinecure  benefices,  1 ;  of  benefices  consisting 
of  single  parishes,  67;  of  benefices  consisting  of 
united  parishes,  22;  of  non-resident  incumbents,  33; 
of  stipendiary  curates,  49;  of  stipendiary  curates 
distributed  singulatim  through  benefices,  38.  Gross 
income  of  benefices,  £44,443  2s.  9^6. ;  nett  income 
of  benefices,  £38,514  2s.  7id. ;  gross  amount  of 
curates'  stipends,  £3,195  14s.  8|d.,  besides  addi- 
tional advantages  enjoyed  by  8  of  the  curates. 
Total  of  glebe-houses,  25 ;  of  glebe-lands,  61  ;  of 
appropriate  tithes,  £1,396  19s.  9\il. ;  of  impropriate 
tithes,  £11,4«')5  Is.  l^d.  The  number  of  benefices 
in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  is 
13;  of  the  diocesan,  65;  of  incumbent,  1  ;  of  lay- 
men and  corporations,  6;  of  alternate  parties,  includ- 
ing 3  which  are  partly  in  the  gift  of  the  diocesan,  4. 
Total  of  benefices  with  churches,  61  ;  of  benefices 
without  churches,  28;  of  churches,  62;  of  sittings  in 
these  62  churches,  14,163 ;  of  the  cost  of  building  32 
of  the  churches,  and  enlarging  and  repairing  6,  £42,076 
2s.  Hid.,— of  which  £9,436  was  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  £24,416  Os.  O^d.  was  lent 
by  that  Board,  £6,876  9s.  Id.  was  contributed  by 
private  donation,  and  £793  16s.  Ud.  was  raised  by 
parochial  assessment  or  by  kindred  appliance.  But 
the  return  of  1634,  three  years  earlier  in  date  than 
that  we  have  just  followed,  makes  the  number  of 
churches  64,  and  adds  21  other  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  and  very  probably 
it  exhibits  this  bold  discrepancy  by  reckoning  as 
churches  two  edifices  which  the  other  and  more 
accurate  return  treats  as  ruins,  and  by  regarding  as 
*  other  places  of  worship  *  all  schooU'iour^es,  coast- 
guard stations,  and  private  houses  in  which  the  par- 


ochial clergy  regalarljr  or  occMionmlly  conduct  puUGe 
worship,  'total  of  Protestant  dissenting  diapdi, 
9;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  89.  In  1834,  tht 
population  consisted  of  13,866  memben  or  adberenti 
of  the  Establishment,  14  Presbyterians,  195  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  328,402  Roman  Cathc 
lies  ;  9  benefices  had  not  one  member  of  the  £«tab- 
lishment,  each  of  14  had  not  more  than  20^  eacfa  of 
1 1  had  not  more  than  50,  each  of  14  had  not  more 
than  lUO,  each  of  17  had  not  more  than  200,  each 
of  13  had  not  more  than  500,  each  of  three  bad  be* 
tween  500  and  1,000,  and  each  of  3  had  between 
1 ,000  and  2,000 ;  358  schools,  lista  of  which  were  ob. 
tained,  had  on  their  books  12,360  boys,  7«493  gitk, 
and  14  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified,  aud  21 
schools,  no  lists  of  which  could  be  obtained,  wrre 
computed  to  be  attended  by  1,176  children  ;  end  of 
the  total  379  schools,  264  were  supported  wholljr  hj 
fees,  and  1 15  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or 
subscription,— and  of  the  latter  19  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board,  5  with  the  Ascodation 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  2  with  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith. 

The  see  of  Cloyne  affects  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Coleman,  who  died  in  604 ;  but  it  cannot  be 
traced  in  authentic  record  or  in  monuments  till 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  who  sat  in  it  from  1192  till  1431  are 
Matthew.  Lawrence  O' Sullivan,  Daniel  Floreure, 
Patrick  David  Mackelly,  Allan  O'Sullivan,  Danid 
Reginald,  Allan  O'Lonergan,  Nicholas  de  Effing- 
ham, Maurice  O'Solehan,  John  de  Cumba,  Jolm 
Brid,  John  Whittock,  John  de  Swaffham,  Richird 
Wye,  Gerald  Canton,  Adam  Pay,  and  Jordan.  Li 
the  14th  century,  the  see  became  so  impoverished 
that  Edward  III.  applied  to  Pope  John  XXIIL  to 
have  it  annexed  to  toe  see  of  Cork,  which  also  bad 
become  much  reduced ;  but  the  desired  anneiataoa 
did  not  take  place  till  about  the  middle  of  next  oca- 
tury,  during  the  bishopric  of  Jordan ;  aud  it  thenee 
continued  during  upwards  of  two  centuriei.  Firom 
1638  till  1653,  Cloyne  was  again  made  separate,  ani 
was  held  by  George  Synge ;  from  1653  till  the  Res- 
toration of  Charles  II.,  it  lay  vacant ;  from  the  Res- 
toration till  1678,  it  was  annexed  to  Cork  and  Ross, 
and  was  held  conjunctly  with  them  by  IGchid 
Boyle  and  Edward  Synge ;  and  from  1679  till  1833^ 
it  continued  separate,  and  was  held  by  Patrick 
Sheridan,  Edward  Jones,  William  Palliser,  Tobies 
Pullen,  St.  George  Ash,  John  Pooley,  Charles 
Crowe,  Henry  Maule,  Edward  Synge,  Gcor|i 
Berkeley,  James  Stopford,  Robert  Johnson,  Hob. 
Frederick  Hervey,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Charles  Agv, 
George  Chinnerv,  Richard  Woodward,  William  &■• 
nett,  Charles  Morgan  Warburton,  and  John  Brinks 
ley.  Several  of  these  names  figure  more  prominendy 
than  the  rest  in  connection  either  with  eodesiattiod 
rule,  with  Christian  benevolence,  or  with  literature: 
Dr.  Ash,  installed  in  1695,  had  previously  been  pro- 
vost and  vice-chancellor  of  the  u/iiversity  of  DnUiaa 
was  translated  from  Cloyne  to  Clogher,  and  fion 
Clogher  to  Derry,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  an  eminent  mathematiciao,  and  the  intinale 
friend  of  Addison  and  Swift;  Dr.  Crowe,  installed 
in  1702,  figured  chiefly  in  restoring  the  see  from  n 
impoverishment  so  great  as  had  occasioned  ita  bishop 
to  be  called  *  Episcopus  Quinque  Marcarum,*  in  re* 
covering  upwards  of  8,000  Irish  acres  of  its  riifnotfd 
lands,  in  rebuilding  the  palace  and  repairinc  the  e^ 
thedral,  and  in  founding  the  endowed  local  school 
which  still  bears  his  name ;  Dr.  Berkeley,  initalisd 
in  1733,  is  too  thoroughly  known  to  hiam  to  need 
one  word  of  notice, — he  was  a  native  of  the  eooaty 
of  Kilkenny,  refused  the  offer  of  the  lucrative  tno^ 
lation  to  the  see  of  Clogher,  petitioned  for  kaft  to 
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re>i^m  his  bishopric,  but  was  refused,  and  spent  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  at  Oxford;  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, instilled  in  1781,  was  the  author  of  *  The 
Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,*  published 
in  1787,  and  is  remembered  as  the  opponent  in  contro- 
versy of  the  facetious  Roman  Catholic  priest  O'Leary ; 
Dr.  Hennett,  instiilled  in  1794,  figures  as  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  sealous  advocate  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  Dr.  Brinkley,  the 
last  bi.-^hop,  installed  in  1826,  rose  from  being  the 
teacher  of  a  poor  school  in  Suffolk,  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers,  mathe- 
maticians, and  general  literati  of  his  day.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Brinklev  in  1835,  it  became  permanently 
annexed,  in  terms  of^the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
to  the  sees  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese.'} — The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic dioceses  of  Cloyne  and  Ross  are  mutually  an- 
nexed ;  and  bear  the  name  of  the  United  Diocese  of 
Cloyne  and  Ross.  They  are  divided  into  the  dean- 
ery of  Middleton,  the  deanery  of  Fermoy,  the  dis- 
trict of  Buttevant,  and  the  diocese  of  Ross;  and 
they  comprise  54  parishcsi,  and  have  52  parochial 
cler^'ymen,  and  65  coadjutors  or  curates.  The 
bisliop's  parishes  are  Cove  and  Skibbereen ;  and  his 
place  of  residence  is  Cove.  There  are  four  presen- 
tation convents  at  Doneraile,  Youghal,  Middleton, 
and  Fermoy  ;  and  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
at  (?harleville.  The  parishes  of  the  united  diocese, 
tOK'cther  with  the  sites  of  their  chapels,  are,  I. 
Cove, — Cove  and  Ballymorc  ;  2.  Killeagb, — Kil- 
lea^h  and  Inch  ;  3.  Cloyne, — Cloyne  and  Church- 
town  ;  4.  liallymacoda, — Ballymacoda,  Shangarry, 
and  Lady- Bridge;  5.  Aghada, — Aghada,  Salleeii, 
and  Bally rostig;  6.  Middleton, — Middleton  and  BaU 
lintoretis;  7.  Youghal, — Youghal  and  Gorkoe ;  8. 
Lisgoold,— Lisgoold  ;  9.  Carrigtohill,~Carrigtohill, 
Macrooin,  and  Courn  ;  10.  Magourney, — Dungour- 
ney,  Iinog**cly,  and  Clonmar;  11.  Fermoy, — Fer- 
moy: 12.  Kilworth, —  Kilworth;  13.  Mitchellstown, 
— Mitchellstown  and  Marshallstown ;  14.  Kildor- 
rery, — Shraharla,  CooUohogua,  and  Meadstown;  15. 
Glanworth,  —  Glanworth  and  Ballyandangan  ;  16. 
Ca>tletown,  —  Castletownroche,  and  Ballyhooley; 
17-  Conna,— Conna,  Ballinoe,  and  Lisnabrint;  18. 
Rathc<)rinack,_Rathcormack  and  Bartlymoy;  19. 
Castle- Lyons, — Cattle- Lyons,  and  Coolagoon  ;  20. 
Doneraile,  — Doneraile  and  Shanballymore ;  21.  Mal- 
low,—Mallow;  22.  Buttevant,  —  Buttevant  and 
Li^irufhn ;  2;).  Ballyclough, — Ballyclough  and  Kil- 
bride ;  24.  Charleville, — Charleville  and  Ardnagm- 
chy;  25.  Ballyhea,~Ballyhea;  26.  MUlfort.—MiU- 
town,  Freeniount,  and  Kilbolane;  27.  Liicarrol, — 
Li'icarrol  and  Churchtown;  28.  Newmarket, — New- 
market, Milon,  and  Rockhill ;  29.  Kanturk, — Kan- 
tiirk  and  Coolavota;  30.  Castle- Magner, — Castle- 
Manner:  31.  Shandrum, — Kilmadoon;  32.  Aghna- 
ki»sa.  —  Ai;hnakissa  and  Kellavelling;  33.  Donough- 
morc, — Stoweck  and  Fortnight ;  34.  Inniscarra,— - 
Bering'*,  Clo^hroe,  and  Mathca;  35.  Whitechurcb, 

—  Whiterhurch  and  Blarney ;  36.  Glountane, — 
Gloiintane  and  Kilpader ;  37.  Banteer, — Banteer 
and  Kilcorn  ;  ;)8.  Macroom, — Macroom ;  39.  Bally- 
vdiirtiey. — Bally  vourney  and  Theronadromnan  ;  40. 
Cloriiirohid. — (Mondrohid  and  Carriganiraona ;  41. 
AKhuna.  —  Hallinagree  and  Rasheen ;  42.  Ballina- 
inoiia,  — Hurnfort,  Aghnahinta,  and  Orenagh  ;  43. 
AKiiaUullocuc.  —  Aghabullogue;  44.  Clonakilty, — 
Cioiiakilty  and  Darriva;  45.  Roscarbery, — Roacar- 
bery  atid  Lis^vard ;  46.  Linlee, — Lislee ;  47.  Kil- 
n.eeti,— Kihnecn  ;  48.  Ardtield, — Ardfield  and  MilU 
ti)\\M:  41).  Kilmacabea,  —  Glandore  and  Ballyhal- 
Ice  ;  :A).  Ai;lia(lown, — .\ghadown  ;  51.  Skibbereen, 

—  Skil.bcrr.'ti   and    Rath:    52.    Cape-Clear   Island, 

—  (apc-Clcur    l>land  ;    53.    Initherkin,  —  luishcr- 


kin;  and  54.  Timoleague, — Timoleague  and  Kil- 
malonda. 

CLUIN.    See  Clone  axe  art. 

CLYD  AGU  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  rises  on  ^e  north  side  of  Omdiagh  mountain,  and 
runs  10  miles  north-eastward  and  northward  to  the 
Black  water  at  a  point  1^  mile  above  Mallow.  The 
mansions  of  Newbury  and  Dromore  are  beautifully 
situated  on  its  elevated  banks,  and  amidst  a  consider- 
able expanse  of  copsewood  and  plantation,  a  little 
above  its  embouchure. 

CO  ACHFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mugour- 
ney,  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  24  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  361.     Houses  68. 

COAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tamlaght, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  standi 
on  the  north  verge  of  the  county,  on  the  river  Bal- 
linderry,  and  on  the  east  or  more  direct  road  from 
Stewartstown  to  Magherafelt,  3}  miles  south  bv  east 
of  Moneymore,  and  4  above  the  Ballinderry  s  de- 
bouch into  Lough  Nea^h.  Here  are  a  dispensary 
and  a  Presbyterian  meetmg-house.  The  dispensary 
is  within  the  Cookstown  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  27,188  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
of  11,282;  and,  in  1839^0,  it  expended  £62  7s. 
9d.,  and  administered  to  713  patients.  A  fair  or 
market  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  every  month. 
Burns,  the  Irish  giant,  whose  height  was  8  feet  2 
inches,  was  a  native  of  Coagh.  Area  of  the  village, 
13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  393;  in  1841,  388.  Houses 
75. 

COAGHTER,  one  of  several  denominations  of  a 
bog,  on  the  east  side  of  the  barony  of  Garrycastle, 
2  miles  south-east  of  Ferbane,  King  s  co.,  Leinster. 
Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3.539  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches.  The  other  denominations  are 
Leamore,  Bunn,  Derrycarney,  and  Kinnoor.  The 
bog  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  the  Grand  Canal 
from  Pullough  to  Macartney  aqueduct ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  barony  stream ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  low 
bottom  land  of  Derrvcarncy,  a<Ijoining  the  Frankford 
rivulet.  Coaghter  Island,  containing  about  3  acres 
of  fine  manuring  gravel,  lies  near  the  centre  and 
summit  of  the  eastern  and  larger  division  of  the  bog; 
and  from  its  vicinity,  that  division  declines  to  the 
canal  on  the  north,  the  barony  stream  on  the  east, 
and  a  supply  drain  of  the  canal  on  the  west.  The 
other  or  western  division  consists  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  Bunn,  Derrycarney,  and  Kinnoor,  oomprisea 
1,326  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dead  level,  Iving  from  20  to  26  feet  higher 
than  the  keystone  of  ft&cartney  aqueduct,  and  from 
10  to  16  feet  higher  than  the  surface  water  at  Our- 
teen-bridge.  Except  from  Coaghter  bland,  the 
appliances  for  manuring  improvement  are  very  scanty. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £4,952  9s.  7d. 

COAL-ISLAND,  a  village  and  a  troall  mining 
district  in  the  parishes  of  Donaghenry  and  TuUy- 
niskan,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
The  village  stands  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to 
Stewartstown,  2  miles  south  of  Stewartstown,  4 
north-east  by  north  of  Dungannon,  and  5|  north  by 
east  of  Moy.  A  canal  cut  of  4  miles  south-south- 
eastward connects  it  with  the  Black  water  at  a  point 
2  miles  above  that  river's  debouch  into  Lough  Neagh ; 
and  gives  the  village  command,  for  the  diffusion  of 
its  mining  and  manufiM^turing  produce,  of  the  ex- 
tensively ramified  communications  of  the  Ulster,  the 
Newr^,  and  the  Lagan  canals.  In  the  village  is  a 
small  iron-work  for  the  manufacture  of  spades  and 
shovels.  The  Coal-Island  mining-field  shares  with 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Drumolam  [which  see], 
nearly  all  the  real  importance  or  ascertained  value 
of  the  Tyrone  coal  district.  In  this  field,  six  bed* 
of  coal  have,  within  the  last  century,  been  worked 
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with  various  success ;  and,  in  1839,  the  Coal-Island 
Coal  Company  were  sinking  at  Annagher,  a  very  deep 
pit  on  the  highest  and  thickest  bed  of  coal.  The 
beds  are  6  in  number ;  and,  named  in  a  descending 
seres,  are  as  follow: — Annagher  coal,  from  8  to  10 
feet  thick ;  yard  coal,  from  2  to  3  feet ;  Brackaville 
coal,  from  4^  to  5  feet ;  Battybov  coal,  from  9  inches 
to  3  feet;  Derry  coal,  from  4j^to  5  feet;  and  Gorat- 
iiaskea  or  Cannel  coal,  from  2  to  6  feet.  The  stra- 
tification, however,  is  so  much  disturbed  and  dislo- 
cated by  faults,  that  the  extent  of  coal  commanded 
by  each  pit  is  usually  very  much  circumscribed ;  and 
this  circumstance,  jointly  with  that  of  softness  and 
incoherency  in  the  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  which 
accompany  the  coal,  has  occasioned  the  mining  pro- 
cesses to  be  but  scantily  compensating.  The  coal, 
in  aggregate  quality,  resembles  that  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland,  burning  swiftly,  and  leaving  a  bulky  resi- 
duum  of  yellowish-white  ashes ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  fit  only  or  chiefly  for  the  uses  of  brick 
or  lime  works.  Area  of  the  Donaghenry  section  of 
the  village,  10  acres;  of  the  TuUyniskan  section, 
10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Donaghenry  section, 
281 ;  of  the  TuUyniskan  section,  170.  Houses  in 
the  two  sections,  respectively  52  and  30. 

COGLANSTOWN.     See  Tully,  co.  Kildare. 

COLEBROOKE,  a  demesne  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  barony  of  Magherastephana,  2  miles 
north -north-east  of  Brooksborough,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  The  mansion,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Brooke, 
Bart.,  is  a  handsome  modem  edifice ;  the  surround- 
ing pleasure-grounds  arc  highly  adorned,  and  are 
watered  by  the  rivulet,  which  afterwards  washes 
]Vfaguire*s  Bridge,  and  falls  into  Upper  Lough  Erne, 
Ij  mile  above  Belleisle;  and  the  large  circumjacent 
estate  presents  evidence  of  prolonged,  judicious,  and 
liberal  improvement. 

COLEHILL,  a  village  and  post-station  in  the 
barony  of  Moydow,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Strokestown,  5 
miles  west  of  Ballinacargy,  10  south-east  by  east  of 
Killashee,  and  51  ^  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

COLEMAN,  or  Cockman,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Middlethird,  2  miles  south-west  of  Fetbard,  co. 
Tipperarv,  Munster.  Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1; 
area.  2,738  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5(31 ;  in  1841,  719. 
Houses  97>  The  surface  is  tumulated,  and  lies  im- 
mediately  west  of  the  road  from  Fethard  to  Clon- 
mel. — 'i'his  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  John's  of  Cashel,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
See  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £140.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

COLEMAN'S  LEAP,  a  chasm  or  gorgy  hill- 
pass,  at  the  entrance  of  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney, 
from  Turk  lake,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  contrac- 
tion at  the  place  narrows  the  passage  to  only  about 
SO  feet;  and  is  occasioned  by  a  peninsula  called 
Coleman's  Eye,  which,  when  represented  upon  a 
map,  bears  a  striking  resemblarice  to  the  outlines  of 
a  human  eye.  The  chasm  has  its  name  from  a  tra- 
dition that  a  person  culled  Coleman  leaped  across  it; 
and  the  solid  rock  on  its  west  side  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  the  not  uncommon  lusus  natura  of  a  seeming 
impression  of  human  feet. 

COLEMAN'S  WELL,  or  Clouncoragh,  a  par- 
ish on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper 
Connello,  and  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
2,811  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  831;  in  1841,  924. 
Houses  1 15.  The  nascent  Maig,  pursuing  an  easterly 
course,  truces  the  southern  boundary ;  and  the  rood 
from  Charleville  to  Rathkeale  runs  north-westward 
through  the  interior.  Charleville  lies  about  2  miles 
to  the  south-east. — This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick;  but  contains  no  *' provision  for  the  cure 


of  souls."  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hM  w  kU 
tendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Rommn  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels  in  Bniree. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1  PmbjrteriiB, 
and  960  Roman  Catholics. 

COLERAINE,  a  half-barony  in  co.  Londomfeny, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  hy  the  Atln- 
tic ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Liberties  of  Coleraine  and 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baraey 
of  Loughmsholin;  and  on  the  south-west  and  wcsti 
by  the  barony  of  Kenought^  Its  greatest  lengtk, 
south-south-eastward,  is  17  miles;  its  breadth  Tsrics 
between  1 1  and  8}  miles ;  and  its  area  is  86,307  sacs, 
3  roods,  5  perches, — of  which  331  acres,  I  rood,  91 

rrches,  are  tideway  in  the  river  Bann,  and  522  acres, 
rood,  22  perches,  are  fresh  water.  The  Lower 
Bann  forms  all  the  boundary-line  with  the  eoontyof 
Antrim, — a  distance  of  6^  miles ;  the  Agivey,  the 
Aghadowey,  and  the  Macaskin  rivulets,  tribatarics 
of  the  Bann,  drain  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface ;  and  two  or  three  very  unimportant  brooks 
trot  direct  to  the  Atlantic.  The  district  inune- 
diately  upon  the  Bann,  and  some  patches  and  pci^ 
dides  of  land  upon  the  principal  rivulets,  are  good,  low, 
arable  ground ;  but  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  tht 
surface  is  a  bleak,  bare,  upland,  basaltic  region;  sad, 
but  for  intersecting  glens,  and  the  rich  valley-skirt 
of  the  Bann,  the  district  might  be  pronounced  mk 
qualifiedly  inhospitable  and  dreary.  Mr.  Sanpsos, 
the  statist  of  the  county,  when  summarily  descnbim 
the  whole  hill-country  of  the  half-valley,  or  rather 
half-basin  of  the  Bann,  strikingly  and  with  one  dssh, 
depicts  the  greater  portion  of  the  half-barony  of 
Coleraine, — "  Deaf  soil,  or  rust  of  basalt,  ridges  or 
*  tummocks'  of  rude  basalt,  bereft  even  to  the  sloe 
and  the  bramble." — This  half-barony  contains  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Kilrea  and  Tamhight  O'Cnlly; 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Agivey,  Agks- 
dowev,  Desertoghill,  Dnimboe,  Erri|pil,  KiUovCfl, 
and  Alocasquin.  The  annual  valuation,  under  ths 
Poor-law  Act,  is  £33,478;  and  the  sums  levied  luder 
the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer,  1840^  wh* 
respectively  i:2,161  1  Is.,  and  £2,006  1  Is.  6d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  31,805  ;•  in  1841,  34,830.  Houses  63M. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3.721 ;  is 
manufactures  and  trade,  2,495;  in  other  punals, 
342.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  wno  eouUl 
read  and  write,  6,735;  who  could  read  but  not  wiilr, 
5,136;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2»56fiL 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  nad 
and  write,  3,166;  who  could  read  but  not  wrifiCb 
9,446 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3.485. 

COLERAINE,  or.  The  LiBEaTiBS  or  Cou- 
RAiNE,  a  dutrict,  formerly  of  peculiar  or  corpowte 
jurisdiction,  but  now  practically  a  barony,  u  Iho 
north-east  comer  of  the  county  of  Londondoiy, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Antrias 
and,  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  half-barooy  of 
Coleraine.  Its  extent  is  reported  on  in  the  fbUoirav 
terms  by  the  Commissioners  on  Munidpsl  Corpora- 
tions :  '*  The  limits  of  the  town  and  UbertMS  df 
Coleraine,  as  incorporated  by  the  govemiqg  charter, 
comprise  a  circuit  of  3  Irish  miles  around  the  eeatrs 
of  the  town.  This  is  considered  as  marked  by  a 
building  (situated  in  a  place  called  the  Diamoiid), 
which  was  formerly  the  market-house,  in  which  ths 
common  council  meet,  and  in  which  the  court  of 
quarter-sessions  holds  its  sittings.  The  limits  within 
which  the  corporation  exercises  jurisdiction  i 
exactly  conformable  with  the  drcuUr  line  | 
by  the  charter.  They  extend,  in  one 
about  3^  miles;  in  another  direction,  they  do  aot 

•  See  Note  to  next  artiote. 
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extend  fully  3  miles,  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
A  tracjng  of  what  were  supposed  the  limits  of  the 
incorporated  district  is  dotted  upon  a  map  called 
Sampson's  Map;  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
boundary  so  marked  is  not  the  true  one.  We  were 
unable  to  procure  an  exact  definition  of  the  boundary 
by  reference  to  the  names  of  denominations  of  lanci, 
further  than  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  con- 
sidereil  as  conterminous  with  the  county  of  London- 
derry." The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  18,3.39  acres,  39  perches,— of  which  288 
acres,  '2  roods^  2  perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Bann, 
and  342  acres,  7  perches  are  fresh  water.  The  dis- 
trict is  bisected  north-westward,  through  the  centre, 
by  the  river  Bann ;  and  though  partly  hilly  in  the 
west,  and  even  in  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as 
characteristically  expanded  valley -ground.  The 
scenery  along  the  Bann,  all  above  the  town,  is 
soft  and  beautiful ;  but  below,  it  diminishes  in 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  river's  banks  soon 
blending  with  the  flat  sandy  beach.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  cold  clay;  some  is  good  loam;  some  is  gravel; 
and  that  of  the  town-parks  is  water-rolled  basaltic 
rubble  and  debris,  richly  intermixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  and  trausoiuted  by  culture  into  a  dark  brown 
mould — This  district  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Baldrashane,  Ballywellan,  Ballymoney,  and  Kil- 
dollagh,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyach- 
ron  and  (^.oleraine.  The  only  town  is  Colcraine; 
and  the  villa^'es  are  Port-Stewart  and  Port- Diana. 
The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  Act,  is 
£\(t,4'2\  IJii. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand 
warrants  o(  spring  and  summer,  1840,  were  £1,353 
Is.  5<1.,  and  ±1,370  Ms.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,26S;* 
in  1841 ,  1 1 ,99<>.  Houses  2, 133.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  930;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,017;  in  other  pursuits,  383.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,909; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,307;  who  could 
neitlier  read  nor  write,  618.  Females  at  and  above 
6  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,992;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  2,965;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  714. 

(H)LERAINE,  a  parish  in  the  Liberties  of  Cole- 
raiiu?,  CO.  Lorulonderry,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  the 
right  hunk  of  the  Bann,  and  contains  the  larger  sec- 
tion ot  the  town  of  Colerainc.  Length,  south- 
ward, 4  ujdes ;  extreme  breadth,  2A  ;  area,  4,846 
aore^*,  1  rood,  19  perches, — of  which  22  acres, 
33  perches  are  in  the  river  Bann.  Pop.,  in 
18.31.  5.(;^8;  in  1841,  5,857.  Houses  1,037.  Pop., 
of  the  rural  di>trict>,  in  ia3l,  1,894;  in  1841, 
1,712.  Houses  314.  An  oflicial  report  sa^s,  '*The 
quality  of  the  land  in  tiiis  parish  consists  m  general 
of  K^ud  arable,  with  a  Mnall  proportion  of  peat-moss, 
without  ajiy  mountain."  Objects  of  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  town,  or  under  sepa- 
rate heads. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
l»eneti('c',  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
X4:a);  Kh'he,  £00.  Gro<s  income,  £546  13s.  Ud.; 
nett,  £-iK)  Us.  5d.  Patron,  the  Irish  London 
Society.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
ting's IWA)  ;  attendance  350.  Five  Presl)ytcrian 
ineetinfr-hou-es  are  attended  by  respectively  600, 
400,  400,  4.'^),  and  250;  and  a  Baptist  meeting- 
house, by  UK).  There  is  also  a  Wesleyaji  Methodist 
u)e('tin^'-h()u^e.  In  IKU,  the  parinhioners  consisted 
ot  1.441  Churchmen,  3.(J8l  Presbyterians,  144  other 

•  The  <\Misi)>i  wf  isil  o\hiliitJt  the  Liberties  m  cuntaiainifr 
jKiit  .f  th.'  iun-.lu'>  i>f  H.ihira-.haiu'  ami  HallrweUan,  the 
nholf  ot   t!u-  i;ri:iu'i'  of  Italdniohanc.  an«l  tho  whole  vf  the 

iiai-i'>lit«i  lit  It.'illvacliroii.  i'oU'ruitie.  uDil  Killuwfn  ;  aad  ttie 
jali  J'ur.itiv  a.-.  roiitainiiiiC  part  of  the  pariKhe*  of  HaJlymonvj, 
Kilna.  .iii.'l  Taiiilatfht  o'OilU.  ami  the  whole  of  the  {lariiihes 
of  A.:m<n.  AL'ha(K>\%ev,  De^icrtoghill,  Drumboe,  Errigal,  and 


Protestant  dissenters,  and  877  Roman  Catholics ;  4 
Sunday  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  275 
children;  and  13  dailv  schools  had  on  their  books 
628  boys  and  887  girls.  Two  of  the  daily  schools 
were  in  eonnection  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  aad  one  of  these  two  also  with  the  London 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  two  were  salaried  with 
£8  each  from  the  National  Board ;  two  were  free* 
schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  and 
were  supported  with  respectively  £69  4s.  7d.  and 
£60  a-year  from  the  Hon.  Irish  Society ;  two  were 
classical  schools;  one  was  a  boarding  and  day  school; 
and  the  others  were  ordinary  pay  daily  schools.  In 
1840,  the  Natioaal  Board  had  three  schools,  at 
respectively  Gateaide,  Knockiiitern,  and  Tullands. 

COLERAINE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  a  sea-port,  a  borough,  and 
the  second  town  in  importance  rkorth  or  north-west 
of  Belfast,  stands  on  the  river  Bann,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Killowen,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Coleraine, 
CO.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Coleraine  proper,  includ- 
ing all  the  original  and  old  town,  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  parish  of  Coleraine ; 
and  the  conjoint  suburb  of  Killowen  and  Waterside, 
which  usually  shares  the  town's  name,  and  is  included 
in  both  the  old  and  the  new  borough  boundaries, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Killowen.  The  town  is  situated  4  miles 
south  of  Portrush,  6|  south-south-west  of  Bush- 
mills, 6|  north-west  of  Ballymoney,  8|  north  by 
east  of  Garvagh,  1 1 1  east-north-east  of  Newtown- 
limavaddy,  24 1  east-north-east  of  Londonderry,  46 
north^north-west  of  Belfast,  and  respectively  1 13|, 
1 15,  i  17,  and  1 19|  by  different  routes  north  by  west 
of  DubUn. 

Enoirons.'] — The  word  'environs*  brings  into  one 
group  several  objects  of  interest  which  lie  dispersedly 
in  both  parishes,  and  even  beyond  their  limits.  Jack- 
son. Hall,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Maxwell,  stands 
about  a  furlong  below  the  suburb  of  Killowen ;  and, 
though  itself  an  old-fashioned  edifice,  contributes  a 
well-wooded  demesne  to  the  landscape  of  the  town 
and  river.  Millford,  the  seat  of  S.  C.  Bruce,  Esq., 
the  glebe-houses  of  Coleraine  and  Killowen,  and 
several  villas,  lodges,  and  neat  farm -houses,  all  ad- 
join the  town,  or  stand  within  a  short  distance  of  it, 
and  form  features  of  beauty  in  its  valley.  The  Bann, 
about  a  mile  above  the  town,  falls  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks  13  feet  in  height,  forming  a  very  broad  and  a 
somewhat  picturesque  cataract,  called  the  Salmon 
Leap.  A  factory  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Irish  Society 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  cataract;  and  a  pleasant 
walk  leads  to  it  from  the  town  up  the  banks  of  the 
river.  At  Mount- Sandell,  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
is  a  fine  ancient  earthen  work  or  Daniidi  mound,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  overhanging 
the  river,  and  partly  covered  with  wood.  Another 
ancient  earthen  work  occupied  a  spot  where  the 
terraces  of  Jackson-Hall  now  stand;  and  a  third 
occurs  on  the  river  side,  opposite  the  Cranagh. 
Faint  vestiges  exist  of  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
pile  at  Camus,  originally  Cambos,  on  the  Baiui,  S 
miles  below  the  town;  yet  they  are  to  l>e  traced 
chiefly  in  the  monumental  remains  of  the  font,  of  a 
curious,  defaced,  sculptured  pillar,  and  of  an  old 
cemetery.  A  blind  passion  for  monastic  antiquity  in 
every  ecclesiastical  monument,  of  course  asserts  the 
pile  to  have  been  an  abbey ;  and  it  even  condescends, 
in  the  far-sightedness  of  its  penetration,  to  inform  us 
that  the  abbey  was  a  celebrated  oue,  and  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  St.  Congal,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  6tb  century.  Not  a  tiew  interest- 
ing features  of  the  great  basaltic  field  of  ADtrim  aud 
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Londonderry  occur  within  easy  distances  of  Coleraine ; 
yet  belong  rather  to  the  environs  of  Portrush,  Bush- 
mills, Dunluce,  the  Giant's-Causcway,  and  other 
places,  than  to  its  proper  vicinity.  Only  one  of  them 
may  be  here  noticed,  a  very  beautiful  and  minutely 
articulated  colonnade  of  basaltic  pillars,  called  Craig- 
a-Huller,  on  the  summit  of  a  rii^ing-ground,  about 
2^  miles  north-north-east  of  Coleraine,  and  I  south  of 
Dunluce.  Though  presenting  no  peculiarity  of 
stratiti cation,  its  position  on  the  apex  of  a  hill  arrests 
attention  by  its  apparent  contradiction  of  the  com- 
monly  received  theory  of  basaltic  formation.  Cole- 
raine is  a  convenient  resting-place  for  tourists  in  the 
north,  and  key-post  for  interesting  excursions ;  im- 
mediately surrounded  with  various  pleasant  walks 
and  rides,  and  within  agreeable  distances  of  Down- 
Hill,  Dunluce,  the  Giant's-Causeway,  and  other 
localities  of  celebrated  attraction. 

Former  State  of  the  Town."] — The  modern  town, 
or  the  field  of  edifices  which  superseded  an  ancient 
village  on  the  site,  appears  to  have  been  planned  by 
Sir  John  Perrott,  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  houses  of  which  it  was 
constructed  were  timber-built,  and  were  framed  in 
London,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Each  frame  consisted  of  hard  black  oak,  in  the  form 
of  what  is  called  cage-work;  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  wicker-work  and  clay, — or,  more  properly, 
with  plastered  wicker-work;  and  the  front  was  con- 
Btructed  with  a  pent- way  or  piazza.  Until  within 
a  very  few  years  ago,  some  of  the  original  houses 
were  to  be  seen  in  good  preservation  in  the  Diamond 
or  central  square  of  the  town,  figuring  in  antique 
and  outre  contrast  to  the  tall,  trim,  modern  stone 
edifices.  Soon  after  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Perrott,  the  town  fell  greatly  into  decay;  it  was 
walled  and  ramparted  with  mere  sods;  and,  in  1618, 
it  had  no  provision  for  the  mounting  of  a  single  piece 
of  artillery,  and  contained  scarcely  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  man  a  sixth  part  of  its  walls. 
**  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  unbuilt,"  says  Mr. 
Pyniiar,  **  is  so  extreme  dirty  that  no  man  is  able 
to  go  in  it,  and  especially  that  which  should,  and  is 
accounted  to  be  the  market-place.  The  walls  and 
ramparts,  built  of  sods  and  filled  with  earth,  do  begin 
to  decay  very  much,  and  to  moulder  away ;  for  the 
ramparts  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  stand,  and  the  bulwarks  are  so  exceeding 
little,  that  there  cannot  be  placed  any  piece  of  artil- 
lery if  occasion  were.  There  are  two  small  ports, 
which  are  made  of  timber  and  boards;  and  they 
serve  for  houses  for  the  soldiers  to  watch  in." 

Present  State  of  the  Toicn.] — Coleraine,  even  as 
it  now  exists,  after  many  years  of  improvement  and 
prosperity,  is  not,  as  to  ecfifices,  street-alignment,  or 
general  effect,  a  good-looking  town.  It  is  compara- 
tively free — in  a  sense,  is  wholly  free — from  the 
poverty,  meanness,  and  misery  which  characterize  so 
many  towns  and  villages  in  the  central  and  southern 
divisions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  possesses  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  good,  neat,  modern,  and  spacious 
houses  to  have  produced  an  aggregately  imposing 
appearance  had  they  been  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
and  arranged  on  an  airy  and  judicious  plan.  But  in 
spite  of  great  modern  improvements,  of  extensive 
and  good  suburbs,  and  of  lighted,  watched,  and 
tolerably  well-regulated  street- ways,  it  totally  fails 
to  make  an  agreeable  impression  upon  a  stranger. 
A  locality,  usually  called  the  centre  of  Coleraine  pro- 
per, but  really  situated  near  the  north-west  corner, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  150  yards  from  the  Baiin, 
is  the  square  or  oblong  area,  called  the  Diamond, 
formerly  used  as  the  market-place,  and  having  the 
old  market-house  in  its  centre.  From  the  middle  of 
its  weat  and  east  sides  go  off  the  two  arms  or  sec- 


tions of  the  principal  street,  meaanrinfi^,  with  the  in- 
termediate space  across  the  Diamond,  aboot  48) 
yards,  and  terminating  respectively  at  the  bridM, 
and  at  a  new  transverse  street  a  little  east  of  the 
parish-church.  Four  lanes  go  off  from  the  four  cor* 
ners  of  the  Diamond;  two  or  three  other  lanes  go 
off  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  main  street ;  fiw 
or  five  very  brief  alleys  connect  these  lanes  inm 
east  to  west ;  and  a  badly  a]i(n>ed  suburban  exten- 
sion clusters  off  to  the  north-east.  The  only  con- 
siderable ones  of  the  subordinate  thoroogfafisns  aie 
Gaol  Lane  with  its  extension,  and  the  new  traas- 
verse  street  on  the  east,-— the  latter  only  partiallv 
edificed  ;  and  even  the  main  street  and  the  Diamono, 
though  spacious  and  aggregately  well-built,  ate  dis- 
figured by  aimlessness  in  general  style,  and  by  the 
intermixture  of  inferior  and  poor  houses.  The  whole 
town,  excepting  small  parts  of  the  outskirts,  is  coai- 
pressed  within  a  square  superficies  of  about  SSU 
yards  each  way.  The  Killowen  and  Wateiside 
suburb  consists  principally  of  two  streets ;  the  one 
extending  340  yards  westward  from  the  bridge,  and 
then  deflecting  270  yards  north-westward,  and  the 
other  going  off  at  ngbt  angles  from  the  south  tide 
of  the  former,  extending  430  yards  southward  in  ■ 
line  parallel  with  the  river,  and  then  forking  for  a 
very  brief  distance  ronnd  what  is  called  the  Gallom 
Hill. 

Public  BuildinifB.'i^The  parish-church  of  Cole- 
raine and  that  of  Killowen,  the  former  an  old  strse- 
ture,  and  the  latter  erected  in  1830,  are  sitaatcd 
each  on  its  appropriate  side  of  th«^  river  ;  but  in  coss- 
mon  with  the  Protestant  dissenting  meeting-hoiMi 
in  Coleraine  and  the  Roman  Gatbolic  chapel  in  KiO- 
owen,  they  present  no  architectural  feature  of  h- 
tcrest.  The  bridge  which  connects  the  twosectioas 
of  the  town  is  of  a  structure  well-suited  to  its  nte 
upon  a  large  volume  and  rapid  current  of  water:  its 
piers  are  of  stone,  and  its  flooring,  span-pieees,  nd 
ceiling  are  of  wood.  The  court-house  and  towa- 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond,  is  a  substatid 
old  building ;  and  its  lower  part,  now  closed  up,  wh 
formerly  used  as  the  market-house, — ^being  open,nd 
accessible  by  arches  which  sustained  the  walls.  A 
new  market-place,  situated  at  some  distance  fnm 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  constructed  about  18 
years  ago  at  the  cost  of  £2,783  9*.  7d. ;  and  it  is 
well  enclosed,  easy  of  access,  spacious,  coromodioos. 
and  furnished  with  sheds,  stores,  and  stalls.  Tbt 
district  bridewell  contains  14  cells,  4  day-roooH, 
and  4  yards,  and  is  used  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors  a^  well  as  of  criminal  offenders. 

In  1213,  a  castle  was  erected  at  Coleraine  bf 
Thomas  MacUchtry  and  the  Gauls  of  Ulster.    A, 

Sriory  of  canons  is  alleged  to  hare  been  foaaded ' 
ere  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  mi.  to 
have  been  erased  down  to  its  very  pavement  as  a 
quarry  for  the  construction  of  the  castle.  Tet  the 
popular  story  which  says  so — and  which  asserts  dso 
that  the  first  **  bishop,  or  *'  mitred  abbot,  "  of  the 
**  priory"  was  St  Carbreus,  a  disciple  of  St.  1 
of  Clonard,  and  that  the  second  "  bishop  *'  wm 
Eonall,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Columb,  '*  the  foao- 
der  of  the  abbey  of  Derry" — bids  us  believe  that 
the  church  of  the  priory  totally  escaped  dUapidatioa, 
and  is  the  well-preserved  edifice  now  used  as  the 
parish-church !  **  I  think  the  probability  is,"  too^ 
says  Mr.  Sampson,  *'  that  some  other  eon  vent  ca- 
tended  from  the  church  of  Coleraine  to  the  hoaki 
of  the  Bann,  near  Mr.  Rice's.  In  digging  foaaji 
tions,  bones  have  been  found  in  great  numben  ul 
the  latter  place ;  and  at  the  former,**  I  undentMd. 
**  some  slight  traces  have  been  remembered.'*  Doaht- 
ful  record  tells  us  that  in  030,  Ardmedius,  abbut  of 
Coleraine,  yna  cruelly  murdered  by  the  T 
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that,  in  1171,  the  church  of  Coleraine  "ahbey/* 
in  common  with  several  other  churches,  was  plun- 
dered  by  Manus  MacDunlave A  monastery,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  called  the 
Monastery  of  the  Bann,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  1244,  and  probably  was  founded  in  that  year, 
but  \s  alleged  by  a  crowd  of  careless  copyists  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by  the  noble  family 
of  the  O'Cahans,  or  by  the  ^ucKvelins.  In  1484, 
this  monastery  was  remodelled  by  the  Dominican 
order ;  and,  in  1644,  it  was  erected  into  an  univer- 
sity by  the  general  council  of  Rome.  "  Whoever 
chooses  to  dip  further  into  the  monastic  history  of 
this  place,"  sa^s  Mr.  Sampson,  **  may  consult  the 
Hibernia  Dominicana:  he  will  there  find,  among 
other  thingji,  a  recital  concerning  t  miraculous 
triumph  of  the  Virgin's  image  over  the  English,  or 
rather  Scottish  Bishop,  Brutus  Babington,  and  all 
his  attendants,  in  1611.  Father  Burke  records,  from 
his  own  observation,  that,  in  1751,  after  diligent 
inquiry,  he  could  find  but  few  traces  of  this  church 
and  convent.  The  farms  belonging  to  this  convent 
\vere  surrendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King 
James  I.,  and  by  him  granted  to  the  London  Society. 
The  last  prior  was  Shane  O'Boyle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  eminent  foundation,  and  is  re- 
corded to  have  sent  forth  two  bishops,  two  authors, 
and  eight  martyrs." 

Trade.] — The  linen  manufacture  is  greatly  the 
most  important  department  of  productive  industry  ; 
but  has  been  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations, — 
yet  scarcely  to  any  other  than  such  as  have  affected 
all  rUter.  The  fabric  made  is  well-known  in  trade 
as  **  Coleraines ;"  it  is  woven  principally  in  private 
houses,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry  ;  it  is  bleached  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  London  market;  and  it  it 
DOW  principally  exported  direct  from  Coleraine  and 
Port  rush.  The  only  other  noticeable  manufactures 
are  tanning  and  soap-boiling.  The  exports  from 
Coleraine  and  Portrush,  in  1835,  amounted  in  esti- 
mated value  to  £105,685;  and  the  principal  items 
were  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  £40,954, — provisions, 
chierty  bacon  and  butter,  £42,527,— linen,  £5,120, 

—  flax  and  tow,  £4,950,— and  wool,  £1,100.  The 
imports  of  the  same  year  amounted  in  estimated 
value  to  £65,900;  and  the  principal  items  were, 
woollerj  manufactures,  £15,000, — cast-iron,  £6,250, 
—sugar,  £6,000,— fish,  including  herrings,  ^6,000, 
— un wrought  iron,  £5,600, — cmIs,  culm,  and  cin- 
ders, £,').500, — wrought  iron  and  hardware,  £3,000, 
—oak  bark,  £2,890,— glass  and  earthenware,  £2,200, 
— linen  yarn,  £2,2(X), — cotton  manufactures,  £2,000, 

-  tea,  £1,800,— un  wrought  lead,  £1,200,— ashes, 
£  1 ,0 1 5,— and  salt,  £  1 ,000.     The  estimated  amount 

'  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  is  7,500  tons  for  ex- 
^  portation,  4,950  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local 
consumption,  50  tons  of  exciseable  articles,  and 
T.HoO  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and  kindred  articles; 
and  the  e^^timated  amount  of  inland  carriage  from  the 
town  is  4,(KK)tons  of  imjwrts,  200  tons  of  brewery 
and  distillery  produce,  and  1,300  tons  of  coftl, 
manure,  and  other  heavy  articles.  The  export  and 
import  trade  is  greatly  marred  by  the  existence  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  and  by  the  want 
of  navigable  communication  with  Lough  Neagh ; 
yet  the  former  disadvantage  is  remedied  partly  by  the 
comparatively  near  vicinity  of  Portrush,  and  partly 
by  tiie  naviirable  capacity  of  the  Bann  to  Coleraine 
for  vessfU  of  '200  tons  burden,  and  the  latter  disad* 
viintacc  may  probably  be  remedied  at  an  early  date 
by  thr  cutting  of  a  canal,  or  compensated  by  the  con- 
vM  net  ion  of  H  railway.  Regularly  plying  steam- 
\«"«.r!s  now  connect  Coleraine  by  Portru»b  with 
ric-etwood,  with  Londonderry,  with  Liverpool,  and 


with  the  Clyde ;  and  t  project  was  entertained,  so  far 
back  as  7  or  8  years  ago,  to  connect  the  town  by  a 
railway  to  Armagh  with  the  proposed  railway  rami* 

fications  throughout  the  kingdom The  general  trade 

of  Coleraine,  including  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
com  and  provision  trade,  and  the  retail  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  decidedly  prosperous ;  and, 
owing  to  the  town's  advantageousness  of  position,  it 
may  he  expected  progressively  and  greatly  to  increase. 
The  retail  shops  are  numerous,  and  for  the  roost  part 
excellent.  Employment  for  day-labourers  is  genendly 
ample,— or  at  least  exhibits  no  such  menaces  of  star- 
vation to  the  poor  as  frown  upon  its  brow  in  no 
small  proportion  of  Irish  towns ;  and  it  yields — what 
multitudes  in  Britain  would  reckon  a  miserable  pit* 
tance,  but  what  the  majority  of  Irish  labourers  re- 
gard as  a  comfortable  competence — an  average  wages 
of  about  lid.  a-day.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on 
Saturday,  for  general  traflDc;  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  for  pork;  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  for  grain.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  8,  July 
5,  and  Nov.  3;  and  horse  fairs,  toll  free,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.  A 
branch  office  oi  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established 
in  1827 ;  offices  of  the  Northern  and  the  Belfast 
Banks  in  1834;  and  an  office  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Bank  in  1836.  The  public  con- 
veyances by  land,  in  1838,  were  2  caravans  to  Bally- 
castle,  a  car  to  Ballymena,  a  coach  to  Belfast, 
2  cars  to  Bushmills,  3  cars  to  Dervock,  a  car  to 
Garvagh,  a  mail-coach  to  NewTy,  2  cars  to  Portrush, 
and  a  mail-coach   in   transit  between  Belfast  and 

Londonderry **  Literature,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  **  is 

at  a  low  ebb  in  Coleraine.  Several  attempts  at 
establishing  a  library  have  failed ;  and  I  believe  no 
private  reading  association  exists.  From  50  to  60 
monthly  periodicals" — from  50  to  60  co/iies  of  period- 
icals, we  presume — "are  taken  in  by  the  principal 
bookseller  of  Coleraine,  which  are  chiefly  circulated 
amongst  the  clergy  and  country  gentlemen.  *  *  * 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Baim  at  Coleraine  are 
important,  and  aflTord  a  very  considerable  export: 
three  and  four  hundred  salmon  have  been  more  than 
once  taken  at  a  haul;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  enormous  number  of  1,500  were  taken 
at  a  haul.  It  is  certain  that  750  fish  were  taken  on 
one  day,  in  July,  1824,  the  weight  of  which  reached 
two  tons."  The  principal  inns  are  the  Commercial, 
the  Corporation  Arms,  the  Oak,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Queen's  Arms. 

Poor-law  Union^  ^r.l — The  Coleraine  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  88th ;  and  it  was  declared  on 
Nov.  28,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, but  chiefly  in  that  of  Londonderry ;  and  com;* 
prises  an  area  of  175  square  miles,  or  112,176  acres', 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  50.940.  Its  electoral 
divisions  m  Antrim  are  3 ;  in  Antrim  and  London- 
derry, 3;  and  in  I^ndonderry,  14.  Those  in  Antrim, 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are  Port- 
rush,  2,549,— Beardyville,  2,357,— Bushmills,  2,659 ; 
in  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  Knockantern,  S,307t'-* 
Ballvlagan,  2,062,— Port- Stewart,  2,932;  in  Lon- 
donderry, Coleraine,  6,645. — Bannbrook,  1,791, — 
Articlave,  2,338,  — Downhill,  1,677.  — Let terloan, 
1.922,  —  Drumcroon,  3,a34,  —  Somerset,  2,310,  — 
Agivey,  2,509,  —  Aghadowey,  2,818,  —  Ringsend, 
1,039,— Glenkeen,  1.966,— Garvagh,  3,333,— Slaght, 
1,678,— Bovagh,  2,014.  The  number  of  ex-officio 
and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  9  and  27 ; 
and  of  the  latter,  3  are  elected  by  Colerame  division, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Drumcroon,  Agha- 
dowey, Garvagh,  Knockantern,  and  Bushmills,  and 
one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  In  the  rate-books 
there  were  traced,  of  persons  who  rank  as  £10  elec- 
ton  in  the  county  constituency,  24  who  were  rated 
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under  £10,  18  under  £9,  18  under  £8,  6  under  £7, 
6  under  £6,  and  5  under  £5 }  and  of  persons  who 
rank  as  £10  electors  in  the  borough  constituency, 
there  were  traced  70  who  were  rated  under  £10, 
68  under  £9,  54  under  £8,  89  under  £7,  30  under 
£6,  and  17  under  £5.  The  total  nctt  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £77,297  15s.  ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  6,'386  ;  and  of  these,  245 
are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 753, 
not  exceeding  £2, — 572,  not  exceeding  £3, — 468, 
not  exceeding  £4, — and  418,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  10,  1840, — 
to  be  finished  in  March  1842,— to  cost  £6,870  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,270  129.  6tl.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6 
acres,  3  roods,  20  perches,  purchased  for  £859  78. 
6d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700  persons. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  whs 
April  19.  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  184,^  was  £1,769  4<.  Bil;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £1,152  5s.  S^d.  The 
county  infirmaries  are  too  di<;taiit  to  be  available 
except  for  occasional  surgical  cases.  A  fever  hos- 
pital at  Coleraine  is  capable  of  containing  20  beds, 
but  is  quite  incompetent  for  the  wants  of  the  union, 
^et  may  be  expected  to  be  enlarged ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
It  expended  £107  9s.  6d.,  and  admitted  70  patients. 
The  dispensary  districts  are  5  in  number;  they 
have  their  seats  at  Coleraine,  Ballyaghran,  Buiih- 
mills,  Aghadowey,  and  Garvogh  :  and  they  include 
an  area  which,  in  1831,  contained  a  pop.  of  51.266. 
The  Coleraine  dispensary  has  a  district  of  31,557 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  18,211;  and,  m 
1839-40,  it  expended  £148  15:*.  5d.,  and  made  9,393 
dispensations  of  medicine  to  4, 154  patients.  In  1841, 
a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £316  interest  free,  and 
circulated  £325  in  172  loans.  The  Coleraine  Cha- 
ri table  Society,  incorporated  by  a  statute  of  15  and 
16  Geo.  III.,  and  the  Coleraine  Mendicitv  Associa- 
tion, voluntarily  formed  in  1825,  made  weekly 
allowances  to  the  poor,  and  had  under  their  care 
a  poor-house  which,  in  1832,  had  32  inmates,  and 
an  income,  chiefly  from  subscriptions  and  donations, 
of  £359  18s.  7d.  A  benefaction  to  the  poor  of  £20 
Irish  a-year  was  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Curtis. 

Municipal  Affairs,"] — Coleraine  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.  Its  original  borough 
limits  are  noticed  in  our  article  on  the  Liberties  of 
Coleraine:  its  limits,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
include  an  area  which  is  very  nearly  bisected  through 
the  middle  by  the  river,  and  which  extends  upwards 
of  a  statute  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
l^  mile  from  east  to  west.  The  borough  is  included 
in  the  *'  New  Rules  "  of  1672.  The  corporation,  as 
constituted  by  the  original  charter,  consisted  of  a 
portreeve,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty ;  but  as 
remodelled  by  a  second  charter  of  James  I.,  con- 
sisted of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  Very  few  free- 
men, except  candidates  for  burgess-ship,  or  a  seat  in 
the  common-council,  appear  to  have  ever  been  ad- 
mitted. A  court  of  record,  with  civil  jurisdiction, 
without  limit  as  to  amount,  and  similar  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  held  before  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  was  created  by  charter,  and 
continued  till  about  20  years  ago  to  dispose  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  business,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  comparative  desuetude.  Six  aldermen,  includ- 
ing  the  mayor,  are  by  charter  constituted  exclusive 
jiistices-of-peace  within  the  liberties,  and  made  a 
court  with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  murder,  fel- 
onies, and  misdemeanors ;  but  the  justices  so  con- 
stituted appear  never  to  have  sat  for  trying  offences, 
except  in  the  ordinary  course  of  petty-sessions'  juris- 
diction. The  Beresford  and  Antrim  families  formerly 


possessed  patronial  or  panimonnt  control  over  Ae 
corporation ;  the  family  of  Beresford  afterwardi 
shared  this  control  with  the  family  of  Jackwn; 
the  Beresfords,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Cnion, 
purchased  the  Jacksons'  share  of  it  for,  u  is  re- 
pnorted,  £7,000 ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  con- 
tinued down  to  the  date  of  the  Munidpal  Corpon- 
tion  Inquiry  to  nominate  burgesses  and  aldennea  at 
his  will,  and  to  wield  the  political  and  other  in- 
fluence of  the  borough  as  his  personal  property. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  arises  from  ooAm, 
tolls,  and  customs;  and,  in  1831,  that  firom  hmdf 
amounted  to  £418  18s.  6d.,— that  from  tolls  and 
customs,  to  £423  14s.  6id„— the  total  ezpenditne, 
to  £1,317  ISs.  7id.  A  large  part  of  the  original 
property  of  the  corporation  appears  to  have  been 
very  improvidently  disposed  of;  and  a  space  which, 
only  SO  years  ago,  was  open  and  called  the  Com- 
mons, is  now  partly  the  site  of  a  barrack,  partly  the 
site  of  private  buildings,  and  wholly  claimed  hy  the 
Irish  Society  as  belonging  to  them  in  Tirtue  of  their 
peculiar  charter  of  incorporation.  Twenty-one  com- 
missioners have  charge  of  the  paving,  jec..  of  the 
to^^Ti ;  and  they  levied  £177  of  rates  in  1SI3,  and 
have  jurisdiction  over  an  area  whose  property  ii 
rated  at  £8,355.  The  borough,  preidous  to  the 
Legislative  Union,  sent  two  members  to  the  Iriih 
parliament ;  and  now  it  sends  one  member  to  the  pw- 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdcmo.  Constituency,  in 
1841,  368;  of  whom  224  were  £10  bei»eholdei% 
and  44  were  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen. 

Statistics.'] — Area  of  the  parish  of  Coleraine  see* 
tion  of  the  town,  325  acres ;  of  the  Killowen  section, 
222  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  5^752;  m 
1841,  6,255.  Houses  1,132.  Pop.  of  the  parish  of 
Coleraine  section,  in  1831,  3,774;  in  1841.4^14& 
Houses  723.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  ngricot- 
ture,  1 13  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  5x5 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  214.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  83;  on  the  directing  of  lahonr, 
481 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  252 ;  on  meuM 
not  specified,  36.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of  sfi 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,039;  who  oonld  leM 
but  not  write,  352;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  206.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  vfe 
who  could  read  and  write,  809 ;  who  could  read  bnk 
not  write,  945 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
301.  Pop.  of  the  Killowen  section,  in  183l»  1,978; 
in  1841,  2.110.  Houses  409.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  124;  in  manufactures  mi. 
trade,  294;  in  other  pursuits,  58.  Fajnilies  d^ 
pendent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  15;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  221 ;  on  their  own  noaamd 
labour,  216;  on  means  not  specified,  24. 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  rend  i 
391  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  272;  whoesoM 
neither  read  nor  write,  189.  Females  at  and  aboie 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  211; 
could  read  but  not  write,  528 ;  who  could 
read  nor  write,  269. 

History.]— The  very  few  points  of  historicnl  in- 
terest which  appear  associated  with  the  town,  hsvi 
nearly  all  been  mcidentally  noticed  in  connection  with 
its  topography  and  statistics.  The  name  Celemine  ii 
possibly  a  corruption  of  C  MtV-ra/Aea,  whieb 
*  the  corner  of  ferns,'  and  may  allude  to  the  , 
growth  of  ferns  in  the  sandy  warrens  of  the  i 
toward  the  sea ;  or,  wkb  greater  prohaliility,  it  ii 
derived  from  CuiUrath-ean^  *  the  fort  on  the  cwmr 
or  bend  of  the  waters ;'  and  alludes  to  the  aneicBl 
earthen  works  noticed  in  our  section  on  the  Envi- 
rons. During  the  early  monastic  period,  the 
received,  from  its  site  on  the  Bann,  the  Lntin  i 
lative  of  Bannina.  In  1613,  a  number  of  T 
merchants,  who  were  incorporated  by  < 
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the  designation  of  the  "Governor  and  Assistants  of 
the  New  Plantation  of  lTUt<ir,"  received  a  grant  of 
Coleraiiie  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  London- 
derrv  ;  and  their  successors,  usually  called  the  Irish 
or  the  Hon.  Irish  Society,  still  hold  the  property, 
but  only  as  superiors;  for  the  town  is  let  on  leases 
under  them,  and  an  extensive  adjacent  estate  is  held 
on  perpetuity  from  them  by  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford Coleraine  gives   the  title   of  Baron   to  the 

noble  family  of  Hanger. — A  Presbytery  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, has  its  seat  in  Coleraine,  exercises  inspection 
over  18  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  Jan.  and  July,  and  the  second  Tuesday  of 
May  and  Oct. 

COLIN,  a  mountain,  on  the  southern  border  of 
CO.  Antrim,  about  3  miles  north  of  Lisburn,  Ulster. 
A  cairn  on  its  summit  is  the  largest  and  most  con> 
.^picuous  monument  of  its  class  in  the  county.  It 
cutiMsts  of  small  stones,  piled  up  into  a  cone,  and 
now  nearly  covered  with  a  green  sod,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
stones,  and  the  consequent  growth  and  decay  of 
grasses. 

COLLIG  AN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Waterford, 
Mnnster.  It  rises  in  the  Cummeragh  mountains, 
and  runs  4  miles  southward,  and  3  miles  east-south- 
eastward, to  the  head  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  at  the 
town  of  Dungarvan. 

COLLKI  AN — anciently  Gloge, — a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  3}  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Mun- 
ster.  Length,  southward,  3^  miles ;  breadth,  from 
3  furlongs  to  2}  miles ;  area,  3,784  acres,  2 
roods  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,009;  in  1841, 
1,084.  Houses  155.  The  highest  and  the  lowest 
acreable  value  of  the  land  is  respectively  £1  and  5s. 
4d.  The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Colligan  rivulet, 
and  bisi'cted  by  the  road  from  Dungarvan  to  Clon- 
mel.  Colligan- House  stands  near  the  rivulet,  amidst 
a  wooded  demesne. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  and  gross  income,  X45 ;  nett, 
£42  lis.  6d.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £90,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  patron.  The  vicar  is  also 
curate  of  another  benefice  in  Lismore,  and  resides  at 
Windford.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Clonea  and  Kilgobinet.  In  1834,  all 
the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics. 

(  OLLINSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cumney,  baronv  of  Delvin,  3^  miles  north-west  of 
Castletown- Del vin,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  8,  and  Oct.  30.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Mullingar  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  8,490  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1,927; 
and,  in  18.'W  40,  it  expended  £59  14s.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  JKK)  patients.  Adjacent  to  the  village  is 
Barbavilla.  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Smyth,  Esq.  Pop., 
in  IK'^l,  U.j;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

(X)LLON,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Slane,  co.  Meath,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Fcr- 
rard,  co.  Louth,  Lein>ter.  The  Louth  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  Collon:  which  see.  Length  of 
the  Meath  section,  westward,  2J  miles;  breadth, 
from  K  to  1  ^ :  area,  2,045  acres,  30  perches.  Length 
of  the  Louth  ^e^tion,  westward,  4  miles;  breadth, 
from  1  \  mile,  to  3}  miles  ;  area,  6,768  acres,  I  rood, 
30  perrhcH,  of  which  21  acres,  3  roods,  perches, 
are  luru-itrine  water.  Pop.  of  the  Meath  section,  in 
]H4 1  .*  540.   Hounes  94.   Pop.  of  the  Louth  section,  in 

•  Tlii^  *<vti<)n  is  n«>t  noticed  in  the  Cen^of  of  IHil. 


1831,  2,746 ;  in  1841,  2.735.  Houses  449.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Louth  section,  in  1831, 
1.593;  in  1841,  1,799.  Houses  3a3.  The  whole  of 
the  land  is  profitable.  The  surface  declines  to  the 
east ;  is  drained  by  two  nascent  rivulets,  which  are 
tributary  to  respectively  the  Dee  and  the  Bojrne ; 
abounds  in  the  variegations  of  hill  and  undulation ; 
and  commands,  from  several  vantage-grounds,  rich 
and  diversified  views  of  a  far-spread  luxuriant,  cham- 
paign country,  away  to  the  mountains  and  bay  of 
Carlingford,  and  the  soaring,  grand,  alpine  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Mourne.  Even  the  interior  of 
the  parish  presents  a  series  of  landscapes  which  vary 
from  the  romantic  to  the  softly  beautiful.  The 
loftiest  summit,  Bellpatrick,  rises  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  789  feet.  Collon- 
House,  or  Oriel- Temple,  the  lodge  of  Viseount  Fer- 
rard,  though  a  small  mansion,  destitute  of  any  special 
architectural  attraction,  possesses  associations  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
mesne  and  an  estate  replete  with  the  results  of 
energetic  and  skilful  improvement.  Anthony  Foster, 
lord-chief-baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  who* 
selected  this  estate  as  his  residence  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  found  its  whole  extent,  of  about  5,000 
acres,  a  waste  heath-clad  sheep-walk,  utt^frly  repul- 
sive to  ordinary  improvers,  and  pronounced  by  many 
of  them  irreclaimable ;  and  be  commenced  a  course  of 
elaborate,  judicious,  far-sighted,  and  multitudinous, 
procedures  for  enclosing,  tilling,  and  manuring  it, 
and  for  causing  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile  with 
cultivation.  His  son,  the  Right  Hon  John  Foster, 
afterwards  Lord  Oriel,  carried  forward  and  matured 
the  georgical  improvements,  completed  the  planta- 
tions which  bad  been  commenced  on  the  demesne, 
and  lived  to  see  the  district  equal  in  beauty  and 
lusciousness  of  cultivation  to  many  an  estate  which 
had  been  dressed  and  adorned  for  ages  in  the  warm 
lap  of  an  alluvial  valley.  The  plantations  on  the 
demesne  cover  nearly  600  acres ;  they  are  disposed 
with  nice  judgment,  and  in  admirable  taste;  they 
have  been  nurtured  in  their  growth  by  consummate 
skill;  and  they  contain  trees  of  every  description 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and  present  at  once 
a  school  of  improvement  to  the  student  of  arboricuU 
ture,  and  a  theatre  of  refined  pleasure  to  the  lover 
of  sylvan  scenery.  The  tounst  Curwen  remarked 
as  specimens  of  interest,  ''a  weeping  larch,"  "an 
oak  peculiar  to  Ireland  that  has  the  tame  drooping 

Eropensitv,  and  a  rhododendron  of  about  10  feet  in 
eight,  whose  circumference  he  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  80  feet."  In  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  caUed  the  pavilion,  is  a  winter  garden,  which  con- 
tains a  singularly  rich  collection  of  the  different  ipe- 
ciet  and  varieties  of  shrubs.  The  Right  Hon.  John 
Foster  long  represented  the  county  of  Louth  tn  par- 
liament, and  was  for  roan^  years  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  His  lady,  Margaretta- Amelia 
Burgh,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  De 
Burgh,  Earls  of  Ulster,  was  created  Baroness  Oriel 
of  CoUon  in  1790,  and  Viscountess  Ferrard  of  Oriel 
in  1797.  with  remainder  to  her  male  issue  by  Mr. 
Foster,  her  husband.  Mr.  Foster  continued  to  re- 
present Louth  in  the  in>perial  parliament  till  1821 ; 
and  then,  on  the  occasion  ot  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  he  was  created  Baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard 
in  the  peerage  of  Britain.  He  died  at  Oriel  Temple 
in  1828,  aged  88  years  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Thomas  Henry  Skeffhigton  Foster,  fir^t  Viscoant 
Ferrard,  and  second  Baron  Oriel.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Augustus  Beaufort,  LL.  D.,the  author  of  the  well- 
known  *  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Map  ef  Irehuid,' 
and  of  the  *  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,'  was  lonn^ 

incumbent  of  CoUon,  and  dieil  in  its  incumbency 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh  i 
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but  is  reported  to  be  tithe  free.  Glebe,  £10.  The 
ricarage  of  Collon,  and  the  rectories  of  Mosstown 
and  Dromis  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Collon.  Length,  6^  miles ;  breadth,  6.  Pop., 
in  1831,6,301.  Gross  income,  i:488  Ids.  5d  ;  nett, 
JC453  5'i.  9Sd.  Patron,  the  diocesan  once  and  Viscount 
Ferrard  twice  in  every  three  turns.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  o(  £75.  The  church  was  built,  in  1813,  at 
the  cost  of  £6,354  15s.  ;  of  which  £3.415  7«.  8d. 
wiiA  borrowed  from  the  late  lioard  of  First  Fruits, 
;i'646  3s.  Id.  was  gifted  by  that  Board,  and  £2,493 
4a.  3d.  was  raised  by  private  contribution,  chiefly,  it 
isi  said,  from  the  Foster  family.  Sittings  400 ;  at- 
tendance 220.  A  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
("ollon  has  an  attendance  of  1,214;  and  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in  Mosstown  and 
Dromin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  760,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,397  ;  the  Prctetitants  of  the  union  to  848,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,5*22 ;  5  daily  schools  in  the 
parish  had  on  their  books  132  boys  and  157  girls  ; 
and  8  schools  in  the  union  had  378  boys  and  246 
girls.  Each  of  two  schools  in  the  parish,  the  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  was  salaried  with  i.'30 
Irish  from  the  Board  of  Era<imus  Smith,  and  £10 
Irish  from  Lord  Ferrard ;  and  one  was  an  infant- 
school,  supported  by  subscription. 

COLLON,  a  snukll  market  and  post  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  road  from  Drogheda  to 
Ardee,  M  miles  south  by  east  of  Ardee,  5}  north- 
west of  Drogheda,  and  34  ^  north  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. It  is  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  place  of  its 
class  in  Ireland;  and  owes  the  greater  part  of  its 
attractions  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  late  Lord 
Oriel.  The  main  btreet  was  built  at  the  expense 
and  from  the  designs  of  his  lordship ;  and  is  edificed 
with  houses  in  the  old  Englibh  style  of  architecture. 
The  market- house  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small 
square.  Even  the  cottages  or  cabins,  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  town,  are,  in  most  instances,  white- 
washed and  roofed  with  slate.  The  church  consists 
of  three  parallel  aisles,  surmounted  by  three  spires; 
and  is  a  handsome  structure,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  English  style  of  architecture,  and  built  chiefly 
after  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Beaufort.  A  small  stream  passes 
through  the  town,  and  is  spanned  by  a  stone-bridge. 
A  cotton  manufactory  and  a  bleacning-green  were 
established  to  provide  profitable  scope  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants;  and  stocking-making  and 
linen- weaving  employ  a  considerable  number  of  fa- 
milies. The  dispensary  is  within  the  Ardee  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  8,813  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  2,746 ;  and,  in  l83d-40,  it  received 
£105,  and  expended  £113  17s.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  3  and  Nov.  24.  A  mail-car  passes  through 
between  Drogheda  and  Ardee The  town  and  ma- 
nor of  Collon  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Mellifont  In  1229,  the  monks  obtained  from  Henry 
II.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  in 
*  their  town  of  Collan.*  In  1349,  they  received  from 
Edward  HI.  the  right  of  free  warren  in  the  manor; 
in  the  15ih  century  they  **  erected  divers  burgesses, 
and  presented  to  them  certain  houses  and  lands  in 
the  town,  under  the  name  of  burgages,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  of  ronbt^nt  residence;"  and,  in  1612, 
they  were  proved  by  inquisition  to  possess  in  the 
paribh  a  water-mill,  23  acres  of  land,  the  tithes,  and 
an  ainiual  rent  of  ^'6  13s.  4d.  from  the  town.  Area 
of  the  town.  Gi  acre:..  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,153;  in 
1^*41,  9.'J().  H(>ii'«!s  146.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  iigricuhurt.',  (>7:  in  manufactures  and  trade,  75; 
111  oilier  pur>uit.<<,  40.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
ITuperty  and  proies^iuii?,   13;   on  the  directing  of 


labour,  99;  on  their  own  muiiul  Uhaur,  63;  m 
means  not  specified,  7. 

COLLOONET,  a  small  market  •ndpoiC  towi  m 
the  parish  of  Ballytadere,  bsronjr  of  TiniriiriU,  en. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Oirenbcg; 
and  on  the  mmil-road  from  Dublin  to  Slfgo,  If  nilt 
south  by  east  of  Ballysadere,  5^  miles  sonth  by  nest 
of  Sligo,  14}  north  bv  west  of  Boyle,  and  9BJ  nortb- 
west  by  west  of  Dublin.  The  Mrish-efaurch  is  sit«. 
ated  here,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice,  snrraountcd  faj 
a  spire.  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Sligo  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  27j802  acm, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  13,967;  and,  in  18SKM0,  il 
expended  £121  lis.  I^d.,  and  made  7,199  dispeMiu 
tions  of  medicine  to  2,089  patients.  The  scnools, 
and  abo  an  action  which  occnrred  in  ^e  Tidbitj 
with  the  French  in  1798,  are  noticed  in  the  artirie 
Balltsadere  :  which  see.  Fain  are  held  on  Nay 
3,  Sept.  5,  Not.  21,  and  Dec.  !&  On  oppoaite  sides 
of  the  village,  at  the  distance  reapectiTely  of  1  om! 
2  miles,  are  the  extensive  and  splendid  demesnes  of 
Markree  and  Annaohxore:  see  these  artides. 
Area  of  the  town,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  553;  in 
1841,  651.  Houses  97.  Families  employed  diefly 
in  agriculture,  44;  i.*:  manufactures  and  trade,  62; 
in  other  pursuits,  29.  Families  dependent  chiefly  so 
property  and  professions,  12;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  72;  on  their  own  manual  labonr,  44;  oa 
means  not  specified,  7. 

COLLUMBKILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gov- 
ran,  1^  mile  north-east  of  Thomastown«  oo.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  contains  four  houses  of  Tho>- 
abtown:  which  see.  Length,  west-north-westward, 
3^  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2| ;  area,  4,473  acm^  7 
perchc8,~of  which  18  acres,  3  roods,  6  perdies.  sre 
in  the  river  Nore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  860;  in  1841, 
1,116.  Houses  187.  But  the  ecclesiastieal  reports 
make  the  pop.,  in  1831,  to  be  only  777.  The  snrfiioe 
contains  but  little  good  land ;  is,  to  a  censideiaUe 
extent,  upland ;  and  is  bounded  along  the  west  by 
the  Nore.  The  highest  ground  is  on  tlie  southern 
border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  500  feet.     The  i 


are  the  Court,  Dangan-cottage,  and  Kilmwry-hoasb 
—  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefiet 
of  TnosiASTOWN  [which' sec],  in  the  diow  of  Ossoiy. 
Tithe  composition,  J£27B;  glebe,  £S,  The  Roowi 
Catholic  chapel  at  Mung  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangeoMat, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Tfaomastown,  Kilfane,  sail 
Kilminogue.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to4 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  773;  a  Roman  Cathebc 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  30  children  in  winter, 
and  ICX)  in  summer;  and  2  pay  daily  sdioob  bad  oa 
their  books  64  boys  and  47  girls. 

COLLUMBKILL,  a  parish  in  the  hwoay  of 
Granard,  3  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Oranard,  eo. 
Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  7^  miles s 
extreme  breadth,  6^;  area,  20,313  acres,  3  roods,  Jbl 
perches,— of  which  1,747  acres,  1  rood,  15  percfaes«aic 
Lough  Gowna,  and  55  acres,  3  roods,  4  pen:hei«  ara  ia 
in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,544;  iu  1841,  Mlt, 
Houses  1,514.  The  surface  is  partly  upland;  pre- 
vailingly consists  of  second-rate  land ;  oontaiai  a 
watershed  between  the  sources  of  the  Erne  aid 
those  of  the  Camolin,  a  tributary  of  the  ShHiBiav 
and  embraces  the  southern  expansion  of  the  intri- 
cately outlined  and  picturesquely  acreened  Lough 
Gouna  or  Gowna,  the  reputed  source  of  the  Eme, 
and  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Lcinfter. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  is  Emehead.  the  scat 
of  John  Dopping,  £»q. ;  opposite  to  this  mimiir  is 
the  islet  of  Inchmore,  containing  some  oonunon-plaoB 
ecclesiastical  ruins ;  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is  the 
mRn^ion  of  Frankfurt;  and  on  a  beautiful  piaowwi 
tory,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  Woodville,  the  coMiC* 
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oF  Mr.  Lambart.  Only  the  last  of  these,  howerer,  • 
ii  strictly  within  the  parish  ;  and  the  other  seats  are 
Derrycas^an  and  Cornadrung.  Several  straggling 
groups  of  cabins  occur  throughout  the  parish,  and 
claim  the  name  of  villages.  The  site  of  the  church 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  440  feet;  and  about 
J  of  a  mile  north  of  it  are  iron-mines.  The  interior 
is  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Granard  to  St.  John- 

►tone  and  Killeshandra This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Granard  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  The  vicarial  and  the  recto- 
rial tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £SS2  6s.  lid. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Fulke  Greville, 
Ksq.  The  church  was  built  about  1830,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4.Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance  75.  Ten 
Roman  (Catholic  chapels  in  the  benefice  are  exhibited 
in  cumulo,  without  reference  to  their  parochial  dis- 
tribution. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
t^as,  antrthe  Roman  Catholics  to  8,261;  and  10 
licdKe-schools  had  on  their  books  609  boys  and  267 
girls.  In  1840,  a  National  school  at  Cloonauf^h  was 
salaried  with  XI 9,  and  had  on  its  books  183  boys 
am)  75  girls ;  and  male  and  female  National  schools 
Ht  (^lotieen  were  salaried  with  £15  and  £4,  and  had 
on  their  books  73  boys  and  57  girls. 

COLMOLYN,  or'CuLMULLEN,  a  parish  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Ratoath,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper 
Deere,  3  miles  south-west  of  Dunshaughlin,  co. 
Meath,  Lein^ter.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  4 
miles;  breadth,  from  half-a-mile  to  2^.  Area  of  the 
Ratoath  section,  156  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches;  of  the 
Deere  section,  5,409  acres,  KX  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
Ratoath  section,  in  184 1, •  20.  Houses  2.  Pop.  of 
the  Deere  section,  in  1^31,  934;  in  1841, 990.  Houses 
173.  The  surface  lies  along  the  eastern  outer  border 
of  the  basin  of  the  Hoyne ;  but  is  low,  and  consists  of 
exrellent  land.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Trim  tra- 
verses the  interior;  and  a  little  south  of  it  is  Col- 
niolyn-house.  The  other  seats  are  Cultromer  and 
lialtrasna.  The  hamlet  of  Colmolyn  is  a  paltry 
plare.  Pop.,  in  1831,  51.  There  is  another  small 
hamlet  called  the  H.itchet  Pop.,  in  1831,  32.— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Knock  MARK  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The 
vi(  arial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £140;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  held  by  a  lessee.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  5,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
]\c<  to  939;  and  a  daily  school  enjoyed  some  advan- 
tages from  Mr.  Dopping,  and  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  (lO  children. 

roLMAN.     See  Coleman. 

COL.MANSWELL.     See  Colemans-Wkll. 

COLNACRAN.     See  Loughbrickland. 

COLPE,  or  CoLPE-ruM-MoBNiNGToN,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  2^  miles 
south-east  of  Drogheda,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
soiith-westward,  4^  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  2|; 
area,  5.785  acres,  i  roods,  35  perches,— of  which 
3«)7  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches,  are  tideway  of  the 
Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,970;  in  I8+I,  2.141. 
Houses  400.  It  contains  the  ullages  of  Colpe, 
Hktaghstown,  Heamore,  Donecarnet,  and  Mor- 
NiNr.ToN :  see  these  articles.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1K31,  1.189;  in  1841,  1,824  f  Houses 
3:^(>.  Pop.  of  the  village  of  Colpe,  m  1831,  71 ;  in 
lH4l.  not  specially  returned.  The  parochial  surface 
lies  alonir  the  lri>ij  sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  Boyne; 
himI  wholly  consists  of  profitable  and  good  land.  The 
prinripal  mansions  are  Pilltown,  T.  Brodigan,  Esq.; 
Retagh>town,  R.  Shepi>ard,  Esq.;  Easthun;  Little 
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Mornington  ;  Btymore ;  Baybeg ;  Stamecn ;  Cow- 
slip-lodge; Triton-lodge;  Farmhill;  Neptune-lodge; 
and  Mornington.  A  curious  structure,  called  the 
Maiden  Tower,  stands  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Boyne,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  village  of  Mornington ;  and  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  the  long,  flat,  sandy  beach,  which  stretches  along 
the  Boyne's  mouth.  An  abbey  for  canons  regular 
of  the  Augustinian  order  was  founded  at  Colpe,  in 
1182,  by  Hugh  de  Lacv,  and  made  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire.  "  The  walls 
of  a  church  in  ruins,"  says  Archdall,  *'  are  still  to 
he  seen  here,  the  arches  of  which  are  both  in  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  style,  and  the  east  window  ap- 
pears much  older  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  made,  as  we  suppose,  a  part  of  the  abbey ;  on 
the  north  side  is  a  small  chapel,  and  to  the  south  are 
two  other  chapels,  one  of  which  is  at  present  the 
burial-place  of  the  family  of  Bellew."  The  parish 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Balbriggan  to  Drogh- 
eda, and  by  a  road  which  curves  round  the  coast. 
The  north-eastern  or  peninsular  district  consists  of 
the  townland  or  reputed  chapelry  of  Mornington. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio  of  Meath. 
Glebe,  £21.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impropriate  in 
Mr.  Pollard  of  Castlepollard,  and  are  compounded 
for  £lf)5;  but  a  portion  of  them  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Hoard  of  First  Fruits  for  endowing  the  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Peter's,  Drogheda.  The  vicarage  of 
Colpe,  the  chapelry  of  Morningtom,  and  the  vicar- 
age of  KiLSHARVAN  [see  these  articles'),  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Colpe.  Length,  5^  miles ;  breadth,  4 ; 
Pop.,  in  1831,2,457.  Gross  income,  £108  10s.;  nett, 
£50  7s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Droghe<la.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £60.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1809,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  l(>s.  lid.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  48  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  about  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary's,  Drogheda.  In  1H34,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  102  Churchmen,  5  Presbyterians,  and 
1 ,651  Roman  Catholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union 
consisted  of  157  Protestants,  and  2,091  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Baymore,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  latter  of  which  was  aided 
with  about  £S  a-year  from  subscription,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  from  30  to  45  children.  In 
1840,  a  National  school  at  Donecarney  was  salaried 
with  £8,  and  had  on  its  books  64  boys  and  42  girls. 

COLRY.     See  Calrt. 

COLT,  an  islet  oflfthe  fishing  village  of  Skerriet, 
barony  of  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  I«einster. 

COLTRAIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghal- 
urcher,  barony  of  Maghcrastephana,  5}  miles  north- 
north-east  of"^  Lisnaskea,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

COLUMBKILL.     See  Collumbkill. 

COBIADERRY,  a  mountain  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Ballinacor,  3  miles  west  of 
Glendalough,  co.  Wicklow,  leinster.  It  stands  be- 
tween Glenanasane  and  Glenmalure^  but  appean 
also  as  if  projecting  into  the  valley  of  Glendalougfa, 
and  dividing  it  into  Glenanasane  proper,  and  the 
Glen  of  the  Upper  I«ake.  It  forms  an  enormous 
mass,  and  rises  1,567  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Glendalough  lakes,  and  2,268  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Between  it  and  LugdufT  mountain  on  the 
south,  runs  Olaneola  rivulet,  forming  in  its  swollen 
moods  a  pleasing  cataract  down  the  naked  rock,  and 
traversing  a  ravine  of  denuded  rock  which  possesses 
interest  to  the  minermlogist  and  the  geologist.  Masses 
of  trap  cover  the  brow  of  Comaderry ;  the  common 
honiblende  occurs  near  the  summit ;  and  the  rocks 
in  the  lower  declivities  *'  are  composed  of  t  compact 
2  u 
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felspar  base,  with  prismatic  crystals  of  hornblende,  | 
interlaced  and  fihootinj^  through  the  feUpar  in  every 
dirertion,  forminfj  a  most  beautiful  assemblage." 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  Lower 
Ca'itlereagh  section  contains  the  town  of  Cobiber  : 
see  next  article.  Length,  westward,  5^  miles ; 
breadth,  from  2  to  5^.  Area  of  the  Upper  Castle- 
reagh  section,  1 ,286  acres,  1 5  perches ;  of  the 
Lower  Castlereagh  section,  10,133  acres,  3  rooils, 
28  perches, — of  which  117  acres,  8  perche-*  arc  water. 
Pop  of  the  whole,  in  1831.8.276;  in  1841,9,022. 
Houses  1,593.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Upper  Castle- 
reagh  section.  586;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower 
Ca>tlereagh  section,  6,472.  Houses  in  the  Upper 
Castlereagh  section,  102;  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Lower  Ca^^tlereagh  section,  1,123.  The  surface  lies 
along  the  west  side  of  the  north  end  of  Lough 
Strangford,  and  round  an  arm  or  projection  of  the 
lough  which  runs  up  to  the  town ;  it  is  undulated, 
hilly,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  naturally  coarse 
and  moorish ;  yet  it  was  early  reclaimed,  improved, 
and  rendered  arable  to  every  hill  top,  by  the  various 
arts  of  georgy;  both  its  marshy  bottoms  and  its  cold 
and  heathy  heights,  were  coaxed,  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  yield  luxuriant  cereal  crops;  and  now, 
though  no  more  than  second-rate  in  the  still  aggre- 
gate quality  of  its  soil,  it  bears  comparison  in  the 
beauty  of  its  culture  with  most  of  even  the  richest 
districts  of  the  highly  improved  county  in  which  it 
lies.  Scrabo-Hill,  a  height  of  534  feet  in  altitude, 
bituated  on  the  northern  boundary,  about  a  mile 
from  Newtownardes  on  the  Comber  road,  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  parochial  surface,  as 
well  as  of  part  of  Lough  Strangford  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Stretching  out  from  the  town 
at  low  water  is  a  pleasant  strand  of  some  thousands 
of  acres ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  quon- 
dam race-course,  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  notedly 
fine  sod.  The  principal  country  residences  are 
Jullyhubbert,  Ballybeen,  Spamount,  Ballyalloly, 
Farmhill,  Ballyrush,  Ballynickel,  New- Comber, 
Maxwell-Court,  Ballyhenry,  Bally harwood,  Killy- 
nether,  Milltown,  and  Cherry  valley.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  south-westward  by  the  road 
from  Donaghadee  to  Ballinahinch,  and  south-south- 
eastward   by   that   from    Belfast   to    Killyleagh 

This  parish  is  a  perpetual  impropriate  curacy,  and 
u  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Glel)e, 
.£22.  Gross  income,  Jei07  79.  2d. ;  nett,  £104  178. 
2d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  The 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £999  19s.  5d. ;  they  are 
wholly  impropriate ;  and,  excepting  those  of  one  or 
two  townlands,  they  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. The  church  is  old  and  in  bad  repair. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  120.  Three  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  in  Comber,  Moneyrea,  and  Gransha, 
have  a  summer  attendance  of  respectively  800,  550, 
and  350;  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  from  50  to  300.  In  1634.  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  434  Churchmen,  7,724  Pres- 
byterians, 153  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  U6 
Roman  Catholics;  and  17  daily  schools — 3  of  which 
were  salaried  with  £8,  £10,  and  £8  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  one  with  £30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  one  with  £5  10s.  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  two  were  classical  schools — 
had  on  their  books  660  boys  and  481  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Crossmacrevy, 
Tullygirvan,  Ballystockart,  Ballymaleady,  and  Cu'l- 
lintra. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  a  post  and  market  town, 
in  the  above  parish,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  westerly 
projection  of  Lough  Strangford,  and  at  the  intersec- 


tion of  the  Belfast  and  Killyleagh  rand  with  tbt 
Donaghadee  and  Ballinahinch  roiu],  3  milea  nwtb- 
south-west  of  Newtownarde*.  7  emst-soutb-cait  of 
Belfast,  and  87  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  14  it  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  a  aqiiaK 
and  three  streets.  A  Cistertian  abbey  formerly  atooi 
at  the  town«  and  appears  to  have  been  Ibanded  ■ 
the  12th  century,  some  say  by  the  White*  who  set* 
tied  in  Down  under  Sir  John  de  Courcey»  others  mf 
by  nobody  knows  whom.  Archdall,  of  coiine,  kas 
no  difficulty  in  naming  the  founder,  or  even  •■■■• 
marily  ascribing  the  original  foundation  to  thmt  pre- 
tended originator  of  countless  monasteriea,  St.  n^ 
rick.  He  says,  **  St.  Patrick  founded  an  abbey  hen, 
of  which  we  have  no  further  account.  But  Brica 
Catha  Dun,  from  whom  the  O'NeilU  of  Claneboyi 
descended,  built  one  to  the  honour  of  the  Vir^iB 
Mary,  and  supplied  it  with  monks  of  the  Cistertiaa 
order  from  the  abbey  of  Alba  Landa,  In  Caermar* 
thenshire.  The  founder  fell  by  the  awdird  of  Sir 
John  de  Courcey,  about  the  year  4201 .  John  O'BIvl* 
legan  was  the  last  abbot,  and  he  voluntarily  retipned 
in  the  year  1543."  The  abbey,  with  its  poaeeasion, 
was  granted  by  James  I.  to  James  Hamilton,  Lord 
Claneboys,  at  the  rent  of  £3  2s.  2d.  Irish ;  it  | 
by  assignment  to  Viscount  Ardes;  and  its 
were  reconstructed  into  a  castle  called  '. 
Alexander,  which  now  in  its  turn  is  a  heap  of  i 
The  weaving  of  linen  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants;  and  toe  woric  of  two 
distilleries  and  a  large  bleacbing-green  gives  employ- 
ment to  others.  The  trade  of  the  town  wpuld  prs» 
bably  be  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  pier  at 
the  Water-foot  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Thnis> 
day  of  Jan.,  OS.,  and  on  April  5,  June  88»  and 
Oct.  19.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  wen 
a  car  to  Killyleagh,  2  caravans  to  Belfast,  and  a 
mail-car  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Downpatrick. 
Area  of  the  town,  95  acres.  Pep.,  in  1831,  1,977; 
in  1841,  1,964.  Houses  S68.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  125;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  219;  in  other  pursuits,  57.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions*  22; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  176;  on  their  ova 
manual  labour,  196;  on  means  not  specified,  7* 

COMBER,  CO.  Londonderry.    See  CmuEB. 

COMER,  a  congeries  of  mountains,  or  more  pro- 
perly hills,  partly  in  Queen's  co.  and  in  co.  Carlov; 
but  chiefly  in  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  extends 
from  east  to  west^  between  the  valleys  of  the  I 


row  and  the  Nore,  over  a  breadth  of  about  f  0|  miles; 
and,  from  north  to  south,  over  a  length  of  ahoat  IS 
miles.  The  sections  within  co.  Carlow  and  Queen's 
CO.,  are  more  commonly  called,  the  former  the  Ck^gh- 
renan  Hills,  and  the  latter  the  Slievenaargy  mooa- 
tains;  and  the  larger  section  within  co.  Kilfcemyt 
in  consequence,  assumes  the  name  of  Comer  moaa- 
tains  proper, — and  it  contains  in  its  bosom  the  town 
of  Comer  or  Castle-Coheb  [jsee  that  article],  fireai 
which  the  whole  ^roup  has  its  designation.  Tte 
mountains  form  a  nch  mineral  field,  and  emhraee  the 
great  central  coal- district  of  Ireland.  8ee  Kn^ 
KENNT.  The  larger  portion  of  their  area  constitalfs 
a  tableau,  naked,  bleak,  and  repulsive  in  aspects 
and,  as  seen  from  the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  raaf 
which  traverses  it,  is  thus  succinctly  descrihcd  W 
Mr.  Eraser :  "  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  UlC 
the  table-land  before  us  presents,  in  its  nugiml 
outline,  a  well-defined  circular  shape,  and  in  its  sar- 
face  a  gentle  concavity.  The  latter  presents  an  i^ 
usually  cold  and  desolate  aspect,  from  the  heaps  ef 
waste  coal  around  the  abandoned  pits,  the  < — ^"^^ 
of  sterile  subsoil  strewed  over  the  surfiiee.  i 


subterrene  accumulations  which  the  miidiy  <V^ 
tions,  carried  on  for  a  series  of  ages^  has  pwjdau4 
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The  contrast  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  at  least  in 
this  country,  is  al^o  increased  by  the  various  cn^nes 
at  work,  and  the  numerous  black  huts  of  the  miners 
which  Kre  scattered  over  the  dreary  waste." 

COM.MK-DIIUV,  or  The  Black  Valley,  a 
detile  and  a  glen,  in  the  southern  division  of  co. 
Kerry,  Munstcr.  The  detile  occurs  on  tiie  mutual 
borders  of  the  baronies  of  Glanerought  and  Dunker- 
rin,  and  on  the  mountain-road  from  Kenmare  to 
Killarncy,  5  miles  north  of  Kenmare.  It  forms  a 
short,  rocky,  elevated  pass ;  and  is  quite  di'«tinct 
from  the  glen  of  the  same  name  which  commences 
farther  north.  Tlie  author  of  the  *  Guijie  to  Kil- 
larney,'  describing  the  views  obtained  at  the  northern 
debouch  from  the  pa**'*,  says,  **  Winding  along  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  you  have  on  the  left  distant 
views  of  ISaum,  the  southern  sides  of  the  Reek*, 
(ihtramine,  the  (iap  of  l)unloi>.  Purple  mountain, 
and  Maiigerton ;  on  the  right,  Cromiglaun,  Derry- 
cunt'hy,  Derrydinuia,  and  the  various  mountains  in 
contuction  with  the  Kenmare  range.  *  *  From 
variou'*  parts  of  the  hill  you  have  views  of  the  valley 
of  Comine-Dliuv  and  (he  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney, 
with  all  its  i-^lands  and  deep  receding  shore**, — as 
aUo  the  river  winding  along  the  narrow  defiles  formed 
by  the  large  nia^i^es  of  rock  which  lie  scattered  along 
llie  valley."  The  glen  of  Comme-Dhuv  commences 
at  the  htad  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  about  9  miles 
^()utll-^o;^th-we*t  of  Killarney,  and  takes  down  to 
the  rpi)er  Lake  a  streamlet  which  forms  in  its  pro- 
gress a  chain  of  tiny  lakes.  The  glen  is  a  seques- 
ttri'd  desolate  hollow,  impracticable  in  its  present 
state  ex(e[)t  to  a  |>ede<^trian,  yet  surrounded  by  some 
ot  the  nio>t  iujposing  mountain-sceuery  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  far-famed  lakes. 

(M)N.     See  (\)nn. 

C'O.NAIU'RY,  or  CoNNononouGH,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  .Mona>teroris,  barony  of  Coolotown, 
King's  CO..  Lein-ter.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  183l» 
\i:\:  in  1S41,  \(\'2.     Houses  34. 

CON.VHV,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio. 
ol  O^ory.  Po«>t  town,  Hallyragget.  The  statistics 
ari'  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CONDONS  AND  CI.ANGIBHON,  a  barony  in 
the  north  ea^t  corner  of  co.  ("ork,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  co.  Limerick  ;  on  the 
<i:>t,  by  the  counties  of  Tipper«iry  and  Waterlord ; 
oil  the  ^outh,  by  the  baronies  of  Kinnataloon  and 
Ji.irr\more  ;  and,  on  the  we<t,  by  the  barony  of  Fer- 
inov.  It-  greate-t  length,  from  northMiorth-west  to 
^(Hl:h-south.e.i^t,  i<  1.5  miles;  its  greate^t  breadth, 
in  tne  oppo-ite  direction,  i-i  10^  miles;  and  its  area  is 
7'^.4>*I  acre-.  The  <'on(!otis  division  wa»  at  one 
tiii.e  the  property  of  the  O'Kiefs  of  Fermoy ;  and 
attirwanls  pa-<ed  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
Lirnily  of  Coiwioii^  or  Cauntons.  The  Clangibbon 
«:ivi-ion  was  formerly  called  Ive-fc-hane,  *the  white 
or  l.iir  territory,"  or  more  probably  *  the  white 
kn  .;lii*-  country;'  it  belonged,  in  Camden's  time,  to 
.lohti  Fitzfjerald,  called  John  Oge  Fitz-John  Fit»- 
(iibbon  ;  and  it  ha-i  its  present  designation  from 
(iiibert  or  (Jibbon,  connuonly  called  the  white 
knicht.  The  (ialtee  mountains  occupy  all  the 
.KM  (htm  b(»r(h*r;  the  Kilworth  mountains,  a  west- 
ward probiMgaUo.i  of  the  Knockmeledown  group, 
iMiupy  a  larue  part  of  the  ea^ttrn  district;  and  the 
iiortlieni  dM-liMticH  of  part  of  the  Nagles  mountain- 
range  extends  along  the  extreme  ^outb.  The  soil  of 
the  other  districts  has  a  champaign  depression  and 
shelter,  n'^\<  wx  a  limestone  substratum,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly fructiferous  in  almost  every  description  of  crop 
grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Hlack water 
nr;s  across  the  south  end  of  the  barony,  at  the  base 
of  tile  Naglcs  mountains;  the  Araglin  rivulet  trots 
cown  from  a  wild  glen  on  tiie  ea-t;  und  the  affluents 


and  main  stream  of  the  Puncheon  drain  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior,  yet  belong  principally  to 
the  western  district,  and  partly  to  the  western  boun- 
dary  By  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 

the  parish  of  Ardskeagh,  one  townland  of  Kildor- 
rery,  and  three  townlands  of  Killathy,  aggregately 
containing,  in  1841,  a  pop.  or  854,  were  tran'iferred 
from  Condons  and  Clangibbon  to  Fei  moy ;  and  three 
townlands  of  Clondulane,  containing  a  pop.  of  130* 
were  transferred  from  Fermoy  to  Condons  and  Clan- 
gibbon. This  barony,  as  now  constituted,  containa 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Castle- Lyons,  Derryvillane, 
Dunmahon,  Farahy,  Glanworth,  Kilcrumper,  KiU 
dorrery,  Kilgullane,  Knockmourne,  Lcitrim,  and 
Lismore  and  Macoltop ;  and  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Aghacro*s,  Bngown,  Clondulane,  Fermoy, 
Kilphelan,  Kilworth,  Macroney,  Mar>hal*town,  and 
'J'emplemolagga.  The  towns  and  villages  are  Mit- 
chelUtown,  Fermoy,  Ballinafauna,  Kildorrery,  and 
Kilworth.  Pop.,  in  IKJI,  40,(>38;  in  1841,  43,213, 
Houses  (),303.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture,  5.009;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,598;  in 
other  pursuits,  789.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  7,032;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,275;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  9.454.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,G>0 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,422 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  in.OOl. 

CONEVAL.     See  Conwall. 

CONEY,  or  Cuny,  an  inland  in  the  barony  of 
C^irbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  4 
miles  west.north-weBt  of  the  town  of  Sligo;  and 
lies  across  the  mouth,  and  covers  from  the  roll  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  subdivision  or  offshoot  of  the  bay 
which  goes  up  to  the  town  and  forms  its  harbour. 
The  island  is  about  3|  miles  in  circumference. 

CONEYBURROW.     See  Conabury. 

CONFOY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  North  Salt, 
2 J  miles  west-north-west  of  Leixlip,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1;  area.  1,129 
acres.  Pop.,  in  ia3I,  ltK>;  in  1841,  135.  House* 
2:).  It  is  drained  eastward  by  Ryewater;  and  ig 
traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Maynooth.  An  old  c-astle  within  the 
limits  is  in  ruins.— This  |>ari*h  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Leixlip  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  compa-iition.  £85  lOs. 
In  lail.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  101. 

CONG,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ross, 
CO.  Galwav,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  co. 
Mayo.  Connaught.  The  Mayo  section  contains  the 
town  of  CoMo :  see  next  article.  Length  of  the  Gal- 
way  section,  westward  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  to  the  Bealanabrack  rivulet  a  few  yards 
west  of  Maam  Hotel,  8|  miles;  breadth,  from  I  to 
4^ ;  area,  22,840  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches,— of  which 
1 1,764  acres.  31  perches  are  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  11 
acres,  I  rood,  23  perches  are  river.  Length  of  tha 
Mayo  section,  north-westward,  6|  miles;  breadth, 
from  *  to  4 ;  area,  14,888  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches,— 
of  which  1,885  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches  are  in  Lough 
Corrib,  and  1,292  acres.  3  roods,  19  perches  are  in 
I^ugh  Mask.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,8,378;  in 
1841,  8,835.  Houses  1,6-23.  Pop.  of  the  ca  GaU 
way  section,  in  1831,  2,996;  in  1841, 3,476.  Houses 
051.  The  western  district  consists  of  n  portion  of 
the  dark  and  naked,  but  grand,  loiVv,  and  picturesque 
frontier  mountam-rangc  of  Joyce-Country ;  the  cen- 
tral district  is  partlv  moorish  and  parti v  an  intricate 
intertexture,  a  curious  labyrinthine  plain  of  small 
ravines,  cavernous  hollow*,  rocky  swells,  verdant 
pat^tures,  and  fertile  com-tields ;  and  the  eastern 
division  is  a  tamely  divcr»iiied  plain,  pertly  bog  and 
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morass,  but  prevailingly  rich  limestone  land,  amaz« 
ingly  encumbered  with  profuse  aapertions  and  huge 
a88embla^e8  of  detacbea,  broken,  naked  blocks  of 
rock.  The  natural  isthmus  between  Lough  Mask 
and  Lough  Corrib,  is  at  the  same  time  a  political 
ii:thmus  between  the  western  and  eastern  moieties  of 
the  parish,  and  between  the  counties  of  Gal  way  and 
Mayo.  The  scenery  in  the  west,  around  the  bases 
or  upon  the  soaring  acclivities  of  Benlevy  and  Maam- 
darg  mountains  is,  in  some  views,  an  epitome  of 
the  alpine  grandeur  of  the  sequestered  and  Highland 
interior  of  Joyce -Country  and  Cunnemara;  and,  in 
other  views,  a  semi-panorama  of  a  large  section  of 
the  basins  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ;  the  scenery 
in  the  centre,  or  rather  at  the  south,  of  the  isthmus, 
around  Cong  and  Asbford,  is  principally  a  soft  yet 
gorgeous  prof^pect  of  the  broad  and  isfeted  Lough 
Corrib  [see  Corbib]  ;  and  the  scenery  in  the  east 
reveals  broad  and  irksome  expanses  of  plain,  looking 
grev  from  the  profuse  sprinklings  of  fa«ire  limestone 
rocks,  but  carrying  off  the  eye  to  an  imposing  per- 
spectivc  of  the  noble  sky-line  and  vertical  contour  of 
the  frontier  mountains  of  Joyce-Country  and  Cunne- 
mara. *'  Few  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  king- 
dom," says  Mr.  Fraser,  **are  more  beautiful  and 
imposing  in  their  outlines  than  those  around  Cong;" 
and  Mr.  Otway,  after  noticing  the  view  of  them 
from  the  ashy-coloured  surface  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, says,  **  I  was  put  in  mind  of  the  hills  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  as  seen  from  the  plains 
and  sandy  shores  of  Lancashire."  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  central  district,  or  of  the  isthmus,  is  tun- 
nelled, cavernous,  and  otherwise  perforated, 


by  former  and  partly  by  present  action  of  the  volumes 
of  water  which  rush  from  Lough  Mask  on  the  north, 
and  from  turloughs  and  smaller  lakes  on  the  north- 
east and  east,  to  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib.  Along  one 
line  is  a  very  curious  ravine,  whose  verdureless  sides 
are  covered  with  a  tumultuous  and  tumbled  confusion 
of  grey  rocks,  and  whose  bottom  seems  to  have  once 
been  the  path  of  a  great  river,  which  conveyed  the 
Robe,  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Miu>k,  and 
all  the  drainage  of  a  great  extent  of  country  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Corrib.  But  the  running  waters  long 
ago  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  this  bed,  and  drilled 
for  themselves  tunnelled  and  apparently  ramified 
pathways  through  the  rocky  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
they  are  heard,  at  various  spots  and  through  various 
chasms,  gurgling  and  whirling  with  hollow  and  mu- 
sical sounds  far  in  the  depths  below;  they  circle  and 
corruscate  for  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  several 
deep  cavities,  and  then  glide  off  beneath  the  earth ; 
and  they  eventually  bolt  bubblingly  and  tumultu- 
ously  up  in  a  ^rand  lacustrine  whirlpool  at  the  town, 
so  constantly  m  ebullition  as  to  look  like  a  powerful 
spring  many  hundred  times  magnified,  and  so  mighty 
ill  the  mechanical  force  of  their  ascent  as  to  have  de- 
feated all  attempts  at  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
orifice  through  which  they  rise.  This  stupendous 
fountain  is  limpid  as  ether,  and  almost  as  noiseless 
as  it  is  irresistible ;  and,  while  its  pure,  and  mighty, 
and  unceasing  ascent  of  a  thousand  mimic  waves  and 
eddies  works  in  beauteous  convolutions  before  our 
memory,  we  feel  glorious  impressiveness  in  those 
divine  words,  which  even  the  tiniest  perennial  spring 
illustrates:  *'My  words  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
living  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  But 
the  whole  of  the  wonderful  cavernous  lornoation  of 
the  isthmus,  with  its  grottoes,  stalactites,  spars,  and 
subterranean  waters,  is  replete  with  matter  for 
salutary  reflection ;  and  all  its  scenery,  both  above 
ground  and  below,  presents  such  combinations  of 
uniqueness  and  character  as  strongly  arrest  the 
attention  of  even  children  of  any  taste.  "  Cong," 
says  Mr.  Otway,  "is  certainly  a  rare  phice, — it  might 


be  called  the  Irish  Arabia  Petrsa;  but  thcra  ii  Oil 
great  difference,  that  our  place  of  atones  »  abo  9 
place  of  rivers  of  waters.  For  here*  manrngti  bills 
of  stones  and  valleys  of  stones,  you  bear  tlie  raAM 
sound  of  streams  through  a  multitiide  of  holes  ni 
gullies  and  caverns,  where  wsteis  are  now  nppesri^f 
and  then  disappearing,  until  nU  at  onoe  tlicV  benl 
forth  from  under  the  rock,  sad  form  a  rapid  rifw, 
rushing  to  I^ugh  Corrib  larger  than  the  Liiley.  It 
certainly  is  a  singular  sight.  To  the  left  of  tba  v3- 
luge,  you  see  a  strong  and  turbulent  straan  guihi^ 
through  salmon  and  eel  wiers,  as  it  flows  wiu  all  its 
turbulent  eddies  to  the  lake ;  then  you  look  to  tke 
north,  south,  east,  and  no  river  is  seen,  nothiagf  hat 
the  great  grey  ridges  of  limestone  i  and  joa  look 
closer,  and  you  see  enormous  springs  tumiiw  at  oan 
great  mill-wheels  with  the  impetuosity  andfbraesf 
their  waters  as  they  rise  from  the  earUi ;  and  wUs 
those  springs  start  up  and  boil  in  all  directiona  wonai 
you,  as  you  do  not  know  whence  they  flow^  so  ysa 
do  not  understand  whither  they  are  tendiag,"  The 
grandest  view  of  the  subterranean  river  is  nbtsiiHi 
at  a  chasm  or  orifice,  somewhat  in  form  like  a  bi^i 
mining-shaft,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  TiUaaeb 
and  in  stupid  diminutiveness  of  appeUation  eaUcd  tas 
Pigeon-  Hole.  The  way  to  it  overlooks  sereial  of  ths 
cuto  and  intersections  of  cavern  and  tunnel  at  wfaidi 
we  have  already  glanced,  and  leads  across  a  limwtii 
waste,  where  only  few  and  paltry  patches  of  veidaia 
refresh  the  eye,  and  where  blocks  of  rock  are  | " 


upon  blocks  in  a  wild  assemblage  of  grand  and 
desolation.  All  around  the  diasm  are  frii 
wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  purple  hestb« 
lady  fern ;  a  natural  lane  leads  down  to  tl!e 
of  the  orifice,  and  a  flight  of  rude  artifidal  atepa  a» 
ducts  the  descent  of  about  60  feet;  the  ec' 
murmur  of  rushing  waters  is  beard  from  the 
and  rises  to  the  duttinct  sounds  of  bold  and  asny 
water-music  as  the  stair  is  descended;  thelkhtsi 
sunshine  shoots  down  like  a  ray  throiwh  a  prasi  fei 


a  darkened  room,  p4aying  with  unearthly 
upon  one  spot  of  the  waterst  and  then  shadh^  off 
into  chiaro  sairo,  and  sustaining  the  apeedy  eautfsit 
of  total  darkness ;  a  large  cavern  at  the  botlmi  tf 
the  descent  reveals  the  river  burstii^  from  thi 
bowels  of  the  world,  mirthful  in  current^  afivo  «ilh 
fish,  and  sweeping  instantly  and  careeringly  past  iaia 
an  invisible  gulf  below ;  and  an  old  wooMOt  a  hm^ 
a  Hecate — we  speak  of  the  dcerone  who  actad  fir 
ourselves,  and  seems  also  to  have  acted  for  Cbar 
Otway  and  other  tourists — now  kindles  op  a  Ml 
flambeau  of  straw  in  a  dark  recess  of  the  cain 
tosses  and  waves  it  till  it  has  sufficient  wSad^ga^iai 
lights  up  the  dark  and  mysteriouslv  varied  root 
then  ainga  it  on  the  bosom  of  toe  rapid  li^ 
*'  and  on  it  goes,  floating  and  still  hi 
forward  its  light,  and  discovering  on 
vsults  and  passages,  now  higfa«  now  low*  oddfjw 
and  whirling,  and  flashing  ap  ita  fitful  blaas  aataS 
is  extinguished  in  the  frr  distanoa»  where  Iht 
stream  plunges  down  and  is  lost  whera  eye  Bcwf 
followed."  The  chief  seats  in  the  parish  art  Afli- 
FOBD  and  Baixtm AdBBOM :  see  thfl«a  artkiMb 
The  view  from  the  wooded  grounds  of  AshMb 
extensive  and  picturesque :  see  CoBBim.  The  nail 
radiate  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe,  Headfbrd,  Om^ 
terard,  Cunnemara,  and  Joyce-Country ;  aadp  t&r  m 
sequestered  a  district,  are  good.  A  MMt  aav%Blim 
is  practicable  from  the  head  of  Lough  Cwrih  taOik 
wav.  One  of  the  best  limestone  quairies  ia  I  ~  ' 
and  one  which  easilv  funushes  blocks  of  the 

scantlings  adjoins  toe  villsge.    EzeellaBt 

stone  is  everywhere  sbundsnt.-^This  parish  ban^ 
tory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dioi  of  ' — 
Tithe  composition,  £461  lOi.  94d.  i  glcba^  i 
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Oroits  inrome,  £499  158.  9)d. ;  nett,  £413  Ui.  3d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Though  the  benefice  ii  called 
a  rectory,  two-thirdi  of  the  tithes  of  certain  deno- 
minations, compounded  for  ^18  9*.  2Jd.,  are  ap- 
propriated  to  the  prebend  of  Killybegs ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  tithes  on  the  property  of  Sir  Richard 
O'Donnel,  Bart.,  comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the 
parish,  are  impropriate  in  Sir  Richard.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1813,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £590  15t. 
44(1.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150 :  attendance,  from  40  to  60.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendance 
of  from  1,400  to  1.500.  Another  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  meetinf^,  variously  a  private  house  and  the 
open  air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  b 
at  Carranomona,  and  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
it  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Fairhill,  Finny,  and 
Maam,  in  the  parish  of  Ross.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  108,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  8,880;  2  hedge-schools  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  43  children;  and  8  other  daily  schools 
ba<l  on  their  books  284  boys  and  207  girls.  Two 
of  the  schools,  at  Carrokeel,  the  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls,  were  salaried  the  former 
with  £8,  and  the  latter  with  £6  from  the  National 
Board  ;  one  at  Nymphsfield  glebe  was  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  rector;  one  at  Funchau^h  had  some 
advantages  from  Mr.  D'Arcy ;  one  for  girls  at  Bally- 
magibhon  was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Finn ;  one 
for  boys  at  Bally magibbon  was  aided  with  £\0 
a-vear  and  a  house  from  Mr.  Finn;  and  the  other 
•chools  at  Cong  and  Cregdotty  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted 
£160  toward  the  erecting  and  furnishing  of  t  school 
at  Cross. 

CONG,  a  small  po^t-town  in  the  above  parish, 
staiuls  about  4  of  a  mile  north  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  5  miles  south  hy  west 
ot  Ballinrobe,  10  north- west  by  wrest  of  Headford, 
and  1 18J  west  of  Dublin.  As  a  town,  it  is  a  dingy, 
dismal,  disorderly,  starved  collection  of  squiUid 
cabin-*,  with  few,  very  few  points  of  relief.  One 
large  corn-mill  is  a  pleasing  feature;  the  church 
and  the  ruined  abbey  look  rather  incongruous  than 
amassed  with  the  village  ;  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Ashford  immediately  adjacent  hides  itself  from  com- 
munion with  the  miserable  assemblage  of  bouses; 
the  two  or  three  shops,  and  the  apology  for  an  inn, 
look  as  if  threatened  with  inanition;  and  all  the 
appliances  of  tourists'  visits,  constabulary  police  sta- 
tion, post-office,  seat  of  petty-sessions  court,  and 
advuNtageousness  of  site  for  commanding  extensive 
internal  trade,  fail  to  keep  the  place  from  poverty, 
and  almost  the  jaws  of  extinction.  The  *  Guide 
through  Ireland'  might  well  say,  "  Taking  the  ad- 
vantages  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  which  this 
place  enjoys,  together  with  its  site,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  such  a  miserable  vilUge  as  Cong  should 
o<*cupy  MO  important  a  position.'  Yet  the  town 
wa.>  anciently  of  high  character,  and  even  claims  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  metropolis  of  Connaught. 
Roderick  O'Connor,  the  opponent  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  la*it  of  the  Milesian  monarchs  of  all  Ireland,  re- 
tired hither  after  he  lost  possession  of  power,  and 
spent  much,  some  say  all,  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  among  its  rocks  and  caverns  ancl  dark-flowing 
streams.  Coixt^  abbey,  too,  is  said,  and  currently 
believed,  to  contain  his  tomb ;  but  this  honour  is 
contested  with  it  by  both  Clonmacnoise  and  Ros- 
common, and  must  very  probably  be  conceded  to 
Clonmaenoine.  Some  peasant  dreamed  or  imagined 
that  a  treasure  was  hid  in  the  vi-all  adjoining  the 
reputed  royal  tomb ;  and  commencing  to  dig  for  it 
under  night,  he  threw  down  the  whole  wall,  nearly 


killed  himself,  and  overwhelmed  what  was  reported 
to  be  O'Connor's  grave.  The  abbey  has  a  greater 
appearance  of  antiquity  than  most  old  piles  of  its 
class  in  Ireland ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  structure 
of  high  architectural  pretension.  **  Some  of  the 
arches  of  the  side-aisles,"  says  Mr.  Trotter,  *'  are 
rounded  in  the  Saxon  manner;  others  very  finely 
finished,  and  ornamented  with  carved  stone-work, 
of  great  delicacy  and  beauty."  But  it  is  now  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,— emphatically  a  ruin, 
— almost  the  ruin  of  a  ruin, — a  dismantled  and 
overwhelmed  structure, — a  dismal  mixture  of  fallen 
stones,  exhumed  skulls  and  tottering  walls.  Arch- 
dall's  account  of  it  may  be  quoted,  but  must  be  un- 
derstood cum  prano  :  "  St.  Fechan  erected  a  magni- 
ficent  monastery,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  died  a.  d.  664.  The  author  of  this  Saint's 
Life  calls  it  expressly  '  his  own  monastery  ;*  yet  do 
some  writers  affirm,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  year 
624,  by  Donald,  son  of  ^d,  nephew  to  Amirach, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  that  St  Fechan  was  for  some 
time  abbot  of  it.  On  the  lOth  of  Dec,  1605,  a  lease 
in  reversion  of  this  abbey,  for  50  years,  was  granted 
to  Sir  John  King,  Knight,  ancestor  to  the  Earl  of 
Kingston."  Even  superficial  readers  of  Irish  anti- 
quarian  story  know  that  St.  Fechin  or  Feachiii, 
whose  "  own  monastery  **  this  of  Cong  is  alleged  to 
have  been,  hai  his  grand  locality  assigned  him  by 
monastic  annals  at  Fore  or  Feachin-of-Fore  in  Lein- 

ster The  Neai  and  Cong  dispensary  is  within  the 

Ballinrobe  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  40.308 acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  laOl.of  14,463;  and, 
in  1840-41,  it  expended  £59,  and  administered  to 
1,200  patients.  Area  of  the  town,  15  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  364.     Houses  68. 

CONLIG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  bar- 
ony of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Area,  15  acres. 
Pop,  in  1841,  294.     Houses  57. 

CONN,  or  Com,  a  noble  lake  in  the  northern 
division  of  eo.  Bfayo,  Connauffht.  It  washes  the 
barony  of  Carra  on  the  south-west,  and  that  of 
Gallen  on  the  south;  and,  on  ail  other  sides,  is 
surrounded  by  the  barony  of  Tyrawley.  It  extends 
from  the  vidnity  of  Crossmolina  in  the  north-north- 
west to  the  vicinity  of  Foxford  in  the  south-south- 
east Its  length  is  10|  miles;  its  maximum  and 
medium  breadth  are  respectively  about  3i  and  1^ ; 
its  drcnmference,  measured  along  the  sinuosities 
of  iU  shore-line,  is  probably  about  50  miles ;  iu 
area  is  15,644  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  and  iU 
surfi^e-elevation  above  tea-level  in  the  winter  of 
1887  was  4S  feet,  and  in  the  summer  of  1838  was  37 
feet.  Its  lower  extremity,  measuring  2^  miles  in 
length,  and  1 1  in  breadth,  is  separated  from  the 
nudn  body  by  a  gullet  or  very  narrow  channel, 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  called  the  Pontoon ;  and 
hears  the  separate  or  distinctive  name  of  Lough 
Cullen.  The  hu^er  section,  or  Louch  Conn  pro- 
per, hat  an  area  of  12,858  acres,  3  roods,  18  penAet, 
and  it  politically  distributed  among  five  parishes; 
and  Lough  Cullen  hat  an  area  of  2,785  acres,  3 
rtMds,  35  perches,  and  it  politically  distributed 
among  (bur  parithes,~three  ot  which  have  also  por- 
tions of  Lough  Conn  proper.  The  parochial  distri- 
bution attignt  8,675  acres,  2  perches,  of  Lough 
Conn  proper  to  Crossmolina,  2,927  teres,  81  perches 
to  Addergoole,  868  acres,  2  roodt,  36  perchet  to 
Turiough.  41  acret,  8  perches  to  Ballinahaglish,  and 
5,846  acres,  8  roods,  21  perehes  to  Kilbelfiui ;  and 
it  assigns  1,483  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  of  Lough 
Cullen  to  Turiough,  288  acres,  I  rood,  8  perehes  to 
Templeroore,  656  acres,  18  perches  to  BalUnahag- 
lish,  and  407  acres,  2  roodt,  85  perches  to  KilbelfiuL 
Lough  Coim  proper  reeeives  at  its  head  the  Deel  river, 
and  OR  ita  west  tule  tereral  ■ovntain  torrenCii  Lough 
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Cullen  receives  on  the  south- west  the  Ca!ttk>)>nr  rivu- 
let and  another  considerable  streamlet ;  and  the  super- 
fluent  waters  of  both  flow  eastward  from  the  foot  of 
Lou^h  Cullrn  to  an  alniot^t  immediate  confluence  with 
the  river  Moy.  Thouirh  a  larpe  proportion  of  the 
shores  of  the  double  lake,  including;:  nearly  all  the 
south  and  cast,  is  low,  bo^pry,  moorish,  and  repulsive; 
yet  the  tout  enaemble  of  the  lacustrine  landscape,  and 
particularly  select  clo^e  views  from  various  vantage- 
grounds  on  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pontoon,  are  strikingly  picturesque,  and  richly 
combine  grandeur  with  beauty.  The  extensive  de- 
mesne of  Deal-castle  sheets  the  north  shore;  the 
pleasant  demesne  of  Prospect  frinpfes  part  of  the 
north-west ;  other  ornamented  grounds  tuft  and 
verdantly  variegate  other  part-*  of  the  margin  ;  vari- 
ous beautifid  i<lets  gem  the  water's  bosom,  particu- 
larly near  Deal-ciLitle  and  the  Pontoon ;  Shrahecn- 
hill  and  a  low  rugged  rirlge  tumulate  a  portion  of 
the  heath-clad  eastern  shore ;  Green  Nephin  moun- 
tain stoops  precipitously  down  to  the  western  edge 
of  Lough  Cullen  and  of  Lough  Conn  proper ;  the 
great  Xephin  itself,  the  monarch  of  the  Mayo  alp<«, 
shakes  down  from  the  vast  summit  of  its  stupendous 
height,  a  rolling  and  broken  assemblage  of  boldly 
featured  de<'livities;  and  all  these  demesnes,  and 
hills,  and  heathy  heights,  and  frowning  mountains, 
send  off  projections  and  curiously  turned  limbs  to 
cut  the  outline  of  the  lake  into  an  intricate  tracery 
of  peninsube  and  bayt; — so  that,  in  spite  of  broad 
features  of  a  faulty  kind,  a  whole  series  of  efT'Ctive 
and  even  powerful  landscapes  is  produced.  The 
m:iil-roiid  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  is  carried  over 
the  Pontoon, distant 6  miles  from  Ballina;  and  there 
— amidst  much  romance,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
a  vantage-ground  whence  an  impressive  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  lake — a  small  but 
comfortable  hotel  hfw  been  cre(?t4?d  by  Lord  Lucan 
for  the  accommodation  of  tourists. 

CONN  A,  or  CoNNonciir,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Knoi'kmourne^  barony  of  Kinnataloon.  eo.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bride.  5  miles 
we-it-north-we-it  of  Tallow.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Fermoy  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
distnct  which,  in  1B31,  had  a  pop.  of  17,*2G.3;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £1:26  lOs.  4d.,  and  made 
4.891  dispensations  of  medicine  to  3,130  patients. 
A  stone  bridge  Cjirries  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
Bride.  A  square  tower,  al)Out  80  feet  iiigh,  crowns 
a  lofty  limestone  rock  which  rises  almost  «heer  up 
from  the  river.  This  tower  is  the  remnant  of  a  castle 
which  belonged  to  Thomas  FitZsjerald  Roe.  and  was, 
in  1()03,  demised  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle  by  Sir  James 
FuUerton.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  machicolation ; 
and  the  tirst  arched  floor,  called  the  Earl's  room,  is 
accessible  by  a  winding  staircase  of  cut  limestone, 
more  neatly  executed  than  similar  work  in  the 
majority  of  old  Irish  castles.  The  tower  commands 
an  extensive  and  intere>ting  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  little  beyond  the  village  is  a  rising 
ground,  called  the  Gallows-hill,  whence  Cromwell 
caimonaded  the  castle,  and  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  stationed  his  army,  and  held  a  military  council. 
Area  of  the  village,  44  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  4.'U. 
Houses  04.  Comia  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  and  Ross.  Post-town, 
Tallow.     See  Knockmournk. 

CONN  AUGHT, 

The  western,  smallest,  least  populous,  least  re- 
claimed, least  known,  and  mo-t  misunderstood  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic 
dud  by  Donegal  bay;  on  the  east,  by  Ulster  and 


Leinster;  on  the  south-east,  by  Monster;  and  on 
the  south,  by  Munster,  Galwtiv  bay,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  ocean,  and  its  ofTsnoots  of  Donegal  aad 
Galway  bays,  form  the  boundary,  without  iiirluding 
si'condary  and  minor  sinuosities  over  an  outline  A 
220  miles;  an  artificial  line,  interrupted  and  puw 
tially  superseded  by  Lough  Mclvin,  the  Loughs  Mae- 
nean,  and  some  unimportant  wRter-courMf«,  foniH 
the  boundary  from  Donegal  bay  54  miles  southward 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  co.  Leitrim,  in  the  vicinltj 
of  Tarmonbarry;  the  Shannon  continues  the  boun- 
dary Grl  miles  southward  to  a  point  of  Louirh  Drrc, 
a  little  north  of  Scariflf;  and  an  artifirial  line,  par- 
tially and  uncontinuously  superitedcd  by  lakes  and 
rivulets,  forms  the  boundary  34  miles  west  •north- 
westward to  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  circurafer- 
ence,  following  only  great  sinuoi«itieA,  is  thus  S70 
miles ;  but,  measured  in  straight  line**,  from  projec- 
tion  to  projection,  it  is  only  about  310  miles;  while, 
measured  along  sinuosities,  even  exrluvive  of  islamls. 
it  is  probably  upwards  of  500  miles.  The  greatr«i 
length,  nearly  north  and  south,  from  Bundomn  on 
Donegal  bay',  to  the  extremity  of  co.  Galway  oa 
Lough  Derg.  is  8(1  miles ;  the  (greatest  breadth,  due 
west  from  the  Shannon,  *1\  miles  l>elow  Athlone  to 
Hyne  Head,  in  (^unni>mara,'is  81 .)  miles  ;  and  the  am 
comprises  *2,*220,9()0  acres  of  arable  land,  I.90r;.0r^ 
of  uncultivated  land.  48,340  of  plantations,  3.^^77 
of  towns,  and  212,804  of  water,— in  all,  4,392,041 
acres. 

Islands  and  Coasts.'] — A  large  aggre^te  area  on 
the  west  is  insular  and  peninsular.  But  the  islantis 
and  peninsula;,  for  the  most  part,  arc  interlaonl, 
and  jointly  form  an  exceedingly  intricate  and  pro- 
fusely intersected  broad  belt  of  coast.  The  princi- 
pal islands,  named  from  north  to  south,  are  Injiidkrs, 
Achill,  Inisbegil,  Annach,  Clare,  Iiinisturk,  lniii»- 
boflTm,  Innishark,  Lettermullen,  and  Arnnmon. 
The  sounds  which  intersect  the  islands  and  penin- 
su1a>,  and  the  bays  which  indent  the  mainland,  afford  a 
profusion  of  excellent  harbours, — difficult  and  almost 
impracticable  in  some  instances  to  a  stranger,  but  open 
in  other  instAnees  as  safe  asylums  to  every  mariner 
who  skims  the  seas,  and  available  to  the  amount  of 
absolute  multitudinousness,  with  the  aid  of  a  native 
pilot  or  fisherman.  The  principal  bays  and  sounds 
for  capaciousness  are,  on  the  north,  the  bays  of  SlifO 
and  Killalla ;  on  the  north-west,  Broadhaven  ;  and 
on  the  west,  the  bays  of  Blacksod  and  TuUochaan, 
the  Sound  of  Achill,  Clew  bay,  the  Killeries,  Balling 
kill  Harbour,  and  the  bays  of  Claggan,  Mannin, 
Roundstone,  Birterbuy,  Kilkerran,  Greatman,  Cask-h, 
and  Galway.  The  coasts  both  of  the  bays  and  the 
intermediate  peninsula;  and  heaillands  are  in  genenl 
bold  and  rugged,  and  yet  so  indented  or  serrated  as 
to  offer  from  their  ver^  boldness  a  superior  shelter 
to  the  mariner;  and,  m  some  places,  as  in  part  of 
Erris,  they  exhibit  such  combinations  of  eUff  and 
pinnacle  and  cavern  as  pro<luce  scenery  of  the  grand- 
est variety  of  the  romantic.  Yet  considerable 
stretches  of  coast,  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  hay  of 
Galway,  and  in  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  they  are 
low  and  tame  ;  and  the  same  stretches,  or  others,  par- 
ticularly the  long  and  very  slightly  indented  sweep 
from  Killalla  bay  to  Broadhaven,  present  not  one 
asylum  to  a  ship,  and  afford  but  few  and  iafinier 
retreats  to  even  iishermen's  boats. 

Surface.'] — A  broad  band  of  country  in  the  eztrene 
west,  inchnling  most  of  the  islands,  and  averaging 
probably  25  miles  in  breadth,  is  all  mountainous,  or 
contains  oidy  such  low  grounds  as  run  in  narrov 
belts  around  bays  and  along  glens,  or  sink  sullenly 
down  in  moori^h  and  morassy  expanses  of  diwd 
and  chaotic  bog.  A  line  drawn  from  Downpatricfc 
Ucad  to  the  town  of  Galway  will  very  nearly  flaet 
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nil  tlii^  irounfuiiinii^  district  to  tlu*  we^t,  or  \vi)I  I  tliini  mountain  di^trirt,  i^  driiiicil  partly  tYiroiiirh 
leaw  (Ml  tlif  ni«it  '»i«!«  only  so  miirh  a<*  is  rouiitcr-  i  Loii.'li  .M»'lvin  to  I>oiu*iral  Imy,  uml  p;trrly  tliron;:h 
hsilHnct'il  1»\  tlio  low  pnnind'*  lietwetMi  <"'iist!i*l»:ir  and  I  tlu'  [jOUjIk  Afiirneiin  and  the  \Vooilf<ird  riwr,  to  the 
M'o-itnorf,  and  bftvvi'cn  Ca'itU'bfir  uml  ra-itlotown  nn  I  Eruo.  Mnr\\  o!  tin*  \vi»-tiTn  IkiM"  of  Lcitrini.  ami 
Lonu'li  <'orri!».  A  ron^idoraldt'  iN)rtion  ol't!ii'«  ii^Wit  \  nrarly  all  theca^'tt'rn  iuilt Ot  Sli.;o,  ari*  dnincd  liy  the 
sy-'ti'in  ot  uplands  litts  ^unirnitH  "JjiKM*  fi'ol  h  <.i  np-  |  Honnot  and  tht*  I'liricMi  riviT-,  and  hy  tlu?  l.ifttT's 
\var<I"i  ahovi*  -^t-a-U'vi'l  ;  and  a  vtTy  larjre  portion!  hcaiKnt  r^aoH.  the  Arrow  and  tin*  Owitinndn*.  to  Sliuo 
nlionniN  in  HiL'hhitid  sci'ni'ry  a-*  Mihlinjc,  a^  power-,  hay.  Thi>  titrld  ot  driiiriav'i*  hot  w»'i?n  Sliuro  and  Kil- 
fitl.  anil  a-  rirh  in  composition  as  many  ot  thi-  iiio*>t  \  lalla  hays  is  >mall,  and  i)rudn('i"<  or:Iy  rilU  and  rivn- 
Rdinirfd  li>i-aliti<'s  of  Kerry,  Wicklow,  ami  the  j  h'ts,  tlie  lar«:r!.t  of  which  i^  the  K;i-ky.  All  the 
Scottish  I!iL;li!<in<ls.  [See  Hin'N  \itoLA,  Bam.ina- |  Muith-west  «)t"  SIil'o.  and  ahont  one-third  of  .Mayo. 
lilNrii,  t^'iNM.MAKA.  JoY('K-('<)i'MTKY,  4'RnA(iii-  j  incliidini:  the  riimlifil  ba-in  of  LouL'h  t  \»Mn,  is  dr«in<>d 
Patkkk,  Nr.i'riiN.  ('i.i:w,  Cons,  F'tirh,  Ariiihi,,  hy  the  river  Moy  to  tin'  he.ui  of  Kill. ilia  hay.  Tiie 
and  v.irioii'*  ot)n»r  arti«*h''«.]  A  prolonL'atit>n  of  the«»e  !  streams,  round  all  the  norih-w«'st,  the  west,  and  the 
western  iliu'hl.inrls.  jittf-r  hein^f  hrielly  rut  n*T  hy  i  .-(Mith-we*t,  from  Killalla  hay  to  !ie;ir  tin*  head  ot 
Lon.'li  CuMcn  and  the  Moy,  rise;*  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Oalway  hay,  com|»ri-ini:  ahont  four-fiftlH  of  the 
Koxtoril,  ami  s\veeps  eastward  and  north -ea<*t ward,  j  wliole  coast-line  of  t!ic  [»rovince,  an?  comparatively 
witii  its  >unnnit.Iiiie  at  from  2  to  12  mile'<  distant  I  short  in  le!i;rth  of  course,  [iroportioirdly  lar^v  in 
from  the  '■ea-ln-arh,  up  to  the  interior  of  Donegal  volume  of  water,  and  ai::,'re:.Mtely  imperao.is  aiid 
biiy.  and  the  point  of  contact  witli  the  province  of  uhm>>t tnmhlin'.:in  motion:  hut.  wiii!e  often  uramily 
rUter.  This  ranu'f  is  neither  very  broad  nor  lofty,  pi4'tures(jue.  and  poj.?.es»irjj;idl  t'le  atrr.u'tiontuf  f;re.tC 
anil,  except  where  |H>in?trated  by  the  conrluent  waters  I  mountain  torrents  which  roir  throiuh  the  de»p 
of  the  Arrow  ami  the  Owemnore  above  Bally»adere,  .  ravine,  or  dance  and  frolic  over  the  M:iked  precipice 
and  by  iIk*  IJonnet  river  and  I^omrh  (Jilly  east  of  i  or  the  embowellerl  led;:e,  they  are  in  many  iu'^tancc* 
Sliiro,  is  vtrictly  contiimoiH  or  of  the  character  of  obscure  in  topo.:raphy,  un-ettled  in  nomenclrtturj', 
on«'  i;reat  ri-lt'e ;  yet  it  shakes  down  such  >low  and  !  and  better  known  to  tlu*  amateur  sport-niHti  or  tlie 
heathy  declivitie-,  and  is  it-elf  -o  ijenerally  inhos- ■  rolI^'h  mountaineer  tlian  even  to enterpri-itu;  ronri<-ts. 
pitable.  as  to  cojistitute  a  minor  bmd  ot  uplanrN  A  tract  of  i ouritry.  nn'a»urini,' about  2*^  mile- h\  •_'/>, 
nearly  as  repuKive  to  the>:eorci-t  as  the  ^rreat  Mi:rh-  ,  and  iricluili»i;jall  the>outh-we-.terni:ivision  ot  tiie  Vrf-t 

land  lii-iriet  ot  t!ie  we-t A  third  mountain  di-tiict  !  plain  of  the  province,  and  a  "mall  p:irt  of  the  -outh 

is  ideiititi-il  at  its  north  end  with  the  eastern  ter-  end  of  the  ^rreat  wi?»trrn  mountain  district,  fornix  a 
inination  «»t  the  mmmmuI,  and  exteniU  about 'ilMniles  '  basin  who-e  centre  is  occu(n'-d  by  Loiudi»  <'arr.i, 
MMith-soutii-east  from  Doneiral  ami  Sli^'o  bay*,  with  |  Mask,  and  Corrib,  whose  extremitie'>  and  side-  ar  ? 
a  mean  bn-ailth  <if  about  l.>  mih's.  It  constitute^,  in  drained  chii'fly  by  tlie  rivers  .Ayle.  Kobe,  ami  <'l:ir.', 
H  general  view,  rather  a  contreries  than  a  reirnlar '■y*-  ■  and  whose  total  -nperilueiit  waters  are  rolh-d  niajui- 
teni  of  mountains  ;  it  torm^  various  srt>ries  of  creat  li<vnlly  into  <Jalway  bay  at  th-  town  of  (i.iiway,  .\ 
iipia:id  hrauty,  p.o'ticuhirly  around  Manor-IIaniilton  district  of  about  \i\  luWv"  we-tw.ird  by  I'J  sourli- 
in  i*o.  Leitnm  ;  it  semis  up  numennis  summits,  espe-  j  ward  is  dniiniMl  to  the  heail  of  <■  ilway  bay  by  M  or  4 
<Ma!l\  arouml  the  stuirces  of  the  Shannon,  to  a  soar-  i  streams,  the  <hief  of  wImcIi  i*  tin*  Cirnamart.  .A.i 
inu'  <levatii»M  ;  and  it  contains  in  its  -outh-we^t  cor-  the  reiiiainder  of  the  provim-e.  eomprisiiij  a  bro.td 
iier  file  iiilere-tiiii,'  <li-triet  of  the  (V>nnaii.fht  coal-  i  band  of  country  ahnj  tiie  wiiole  ol  the  ea-t  from  a 
tielil.  .  \  <ourth  mmintiiin  reunion  mea-ures  abcnit  l.")  '  line  about  1.')  or  1-1  mib*-  -outh  of  I>oneLMl  h.iy, 
mile-  \>\  S;  lorms  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  lieiOM::s  to  the  ba-ui  of  the  Shannon.  y»'t  •emU  to 
t'.e  prM\.iice  ;  and  piCMMits,  hh  it*,  mo-t  rein.irkabie     that  monarch-river  no  tributary  «>treHms  of  any  note 

li'.ituje.  a  pleasant  ami  pictnres(pii>  bill-screen  to  the     except  the  Boyle  ami  the  Suck The  lakes  of  tlio 

\>.'-'  -i.le  »)f  the  Shannon's  i:reat  and  pro!on:;ed  ex- '  province  are  very  numerous,  ami  posM'ss  almost  every 
paii-JMri  ot  Loiiu'h  Dt'iiT.  —  All  the  reinainimr  ixirts  of  character  from  the  superbly  I  irje  and  sup.Tbly  sreniir 
tiu  pinviMCt'.  aminintinc  to  considerably  more  than  '  inland  sea  to  the  ?>mall,  bUnk,  nakeil,  shiverin:;  bo.'- 
one-h.i'it  of  its  whole  ar«' t,  may  be  dcsciibed  as  a  j)!)nd.  The  chief,  lor  either  size  or  picture-ipiene-s 
va-t  pi  iiii.--o!r,n  a.;ri'eiMy  vanej,'atc<l  with  hills  of  ■  or  for  both,  an*  Louvh- *'orrib,  <'oiiii,  .Mask,  .Arrow, 
fniMi  iMK)  to  7(A>  feet  in  .I'.litude, — ottener  undulated  .Allen,  <'arra.  <I,ira.  iMly,  Key,  i'a-tlehar,  U-i*, 
\\:tli  ::rivi«'!v  l.il!ii.'<s,  k;iolls,  ninl  eskcrs, — but,  in  iK'r-.,',  Keromore.  an!  .Milviu;  but  thri-o  of  the-e, 
lir^-.-  M-tci-t-,  s|||o<i*M"  i  down  into  irksome  and  a\t-  Allen.  Uee.  and  I>irir,  are  cxp-iiisions  of  the  Shan- 
piliiiii:  dr.i'i-li'Vi'ls  o!  brown  bo.*', — in  considerable  ,  mm;  and  the  latter  two  of  the  three  lie  only  on  tiie 
iiistr.i  t-.  t!ieiiiiibered  and  rendered  crey  and  turned  I   boundary  of  the  provinci'. 

iiiM  in  Vri^i.t  I'etia'i,  bv  protu-e  aspersion^  of  naked  '  Mtneral*.] — A  continuous  tiebl  of  cranite  forms  a 
bliH'Us  lit  ii;in--to:if  rork.  — ociMsiorially  swamped  '  {"onsiderable  part  of  the  ohttisc  peiiin-ula  between 
i:!ti>  m.-t!itvv\  bottoms,  hy  tiirloii.:hs  or  tem(>orary  the  wean  and  the  north  sii|.>  ot  (iaiway  hny  ;  ami  s 
1  ik.--,  ;>!  ■\.iili:ijl\  poor  in  culture,  i^canty  io  wtKHJ,  |  nearly  boumled  on  the  no;  tli  ami  ea-^t  by  lines  ilrjwii 
ani  a-  -tirvi-d  .Old  nakfl  in  a-p/et  a*  il«  own  |hm-  res;k'ctjve!y  from  the  head  ut  Birterbuy  b.iy  to  Otikdi- 
sai'.trv.  \rt.  in  spiti*  oi' all  deilm'tions,  a:;.;re::ati'ly  terard.  and  from  thence  to  llama:  and  ^'ranite  oc. 
rii'li  I  I  ;  er^ij',  ti'r!i!e  in  -oil,  and  abundantly  capible  ■  cur*  aUo  in  {latches  at  the  [Hiiiit  of  Aehrio  ptMiiw-u!a, 
tit  tl<e  iiMt.T  \  trii->l  .I'ld  mature  improvement.  I  uml    iinmeijiately   south    ot   <'ro.ii:hp  itrirk-      4inei<>s 

II  .'  r»  .  Till- s(i>iitn:t  level  <ir  centr.il  w.itershed  forms  a  c<Kisidi>rable  trier  arouml  Toxbird,  ahout 
i-  a  liiTli-  \M-.*  Ill  B  lilvli  liinis.  and  nearly  a*,  the  cen-  '  one-half  ot  the  .Mullet  -erijon  of  Krris.  two  piti-he<i 
'I  •»■  !'■  |n<i  !;i',  Mt  .Is  to  altilmie  above  sfa-  "  at  the  Miuth  side  and  at  the  fiead  of  Ttilloehan 
i  .  '  .  i:  .1  -  .iiiHv  Jiiw.T  than  tile  medium  heiu'ht  bay.  a  patch  7  mile*  east  «»l  tha!  bay,  a  p.itc'i  IJimlei 
I?  i:iy  II-.-  i>i  1  !■■  lour  :;riMt  mmintain  d:-triets  ;  s<>  west-ooiitb>west  ot  Ball_\saderi'.  ami  a  pitch  7  miles 
:■..•  r-.>  e.:,Tii  i:s.tr!.T  of  the  provirice  i- acraa'iy  ea-l  <if  Sli;»o.  Qu:irt£  roek  forms  elevisi  isolated 
a  r..  ...•l.i'i.  .  -iiM.i-u'  to  the  e\e  to  be  a  low  and  noilules  or  "iii.tll  p  it  eh<*s  ilirou.;liiejt  the  north- we-t 
-:  .■  .'  *  \  e  .-•.' i':i!  pli.r.  but  reail\  pos^'-sin.;  su,'!i  ot  .Mivo,  and  1  nodule  .i  miles  w.-st  of  Bally  smfiTe. 
Ir  :  =  ir  .1-  !■»  «'  «ke  -".iwly  oif  ti»waril  the  tour  poiiiTs  Miraeeous  -chist  toriii>»  the;:re.iter  part  of  the  north- 
er i  m- i-.i  u'"  i-- :h  ■  lir.-.u  ij.- ot  the  soil,  anil  the  i.i-t.i-  we«'t  of  Mayo,  and  i*  there  intersperseil  witli  th'! 
la'.on  lit  t!ii- i-lnii!-.  A  ■•iM<lut  country  ii  t!ie  imrt'i-  no  iiiles  ol  L'ueiss  and  iprirt/ :  it  likewise  torni<»  a  helt 
e.i>f.  «  .■:i.l;.  i.!e.i!ieil  With  the  lar.;er  portinii  \>i  the     ot  .V*  statute  miles  in  len/lii,  but  nvver  more  thAii  7 
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miles,  and  sometimes  considerably  less  than  1  mile  in 
hrcadth,  and  narrowest  at  the  north-east  end,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Castlelwr  north-cai^t  by  eastward  to 
Manor-Hamilton,  and,  in  its  progress,  insulates  the 
three  most  easterly  gneiss  formations,  and  a  nodule 
of  trap,  and  peninsulates  the  most  easterly  nodule  of 
quartz  rock ;  it  aUo  forms  a  belt  of  19  statute  miles  in 
length  hy  about  4  in  mean  breadth  from  the  Atlantic, 
along  the  south  side  of  ("lew  bay,  to  a  point  east  of 
Westport,  but  here  insulates  at  Croaghpatrick  three 
nodules  of  respectively  granite,  rocks  altered  by 
granite,  and  millstone  grit,  and  pcninsulates  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  two  patches  of  respectively  moun* 
tain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone ;  and  nnally  it 
forms  a  belt  of  3*2  statute  miles  in  length  and  about 
8  miles  in  mean  breadth  from  the  foot  of  Lough 
Musk,  and  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Corrib  westward 
to  the  ocean,  but  here  insulates  4  or  5  protrusions  of 
greenstone  trap,  and  numerous  small  nodules  of  pri- 
mitive and  marble-textured  limestone.  Crystalline 
gret-nstone  trap  forms  an  irregular  belt  of  about  26 
statute  miles  by  3  between  the  last  of  tHe  four  for- 
mations of  micaceous  schist,  and  the  great  granite 
field  on  the  north  side  of  Gal  way  bay  ;  it  also  forms 
two  patches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Galway  and 
Ouirhterard;  and  it  elsewhere  looks  up  in  several 
small  and  unimportant  protrusions.  Greywacke, 
greyu-acke  slate,  and  other  transition  rocks,  form  the 
country  west  of  Lough  Mask,  and  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth  micaceous  schist  formations  ;  they  also 
form  two  nearly  continuous  belts  jointly  *4  statute 
miles  in  length,  and  running  nearly  parallel  vnth  the 
Shannon  to  a  point  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Ros- 
common  ;  they  likewise  form  a  district  of  8  statute 
miles  by  3  around  Carrigallen,  and  there  pass  out  of  the 
province  into  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford ; 
and  finally,  they  form  a  small  patch  a  little  south  of 
Drum>*na,'  and  5  or  0  tiny  patches  insulated  by  old 
rcdstone  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province. 
Old  red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  form 
two  considerable  fields  south  of  Loughrea  and  east 
of  Gort,  the  two  mutually  separated  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  southern  field  passing 
away  into  co.  Clare ;  they  also  form  the  east  part  of 
Clare  Inland,  a  small  part  of  the  south  coast  of  Clew 
bay,  most  of  the  north  coast  of  Clew  bay,  a  con- 
siderable but  irregularly  outlined  field  immediately 
north-east  of  Newport,  and  a  zone  or  edging  round 
the  micaceous  schist  formation  of  the  north-west  of 
Mayo,  and  along  most  of  both  sides  of  the  micaceous 
schist  formation  from  Lough  Conn  to  Ballysadere ; 
and  finally,  they  form  a  belt  of  18^  by  3 j  statute 
miles  from  Lough  Gara  to  Drumshambo,  a  patch  of  5 
by  2  miles  north  of  that  belt  and  west  of  Lough  Arrow, 
and  two  small  and  unimportant  patches  a  little  south 
of  Drumsna.  Yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
encinctures  with  small  breadth  the  two  southern 
fields  of  old  red  sandstone;  occupies  a  district  of  14 
by  7  statute  miles  immediately  west  of  Killalla  bay 
and  south  of  the  Atlantic  ;  extends  in  a  belt  of  3  or 
4  miles  brotid  '20  miles  west-south-westward  from 
Lough  Gara,  and,  after  being  cut  off  for  2  miles,  re- 
appears  in  a  district  of  1(J  or  17  square  miles  nearer 
<;a<tlebar ;  fornx  a  small  tract  around  Grange  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  province ;  insulates,  but  with 
small  breadth,  the  belt  of  transition  formation,  north 
of  Roscommon  and  parallel  with  the  Shannon;  passes 
there  over  the  Shannon,  forms  the  extreme  south  of 
CO.  Leitrim,  and  goes  across  the  boundary  of  the 
province ;  and  finally  forms  three  otlier  inconsider- 
able tracts,  two  of  them  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and  the  third 
immediately  south-west  of  Castlerca.  Millstone  grit, 
with  accompanying  sandstone,  shales,  and  carbon- 
iferous lamina>,  forms  a  narrow  belt  fiom  the  head  of 


Lough  Mask  toward  West  port,  a  nodule  at  Mount 
Dartrey,  south-west  of  Lough  Melvin,  and  a  coat- 
paratively  large  tract  around  Lough  AUen«  pwtly  ia 
CO.  Roscommon,  partly  in  co.  Sligo,  but  chiefly  ii 
CO.  Leitrim,  and  quite  across  it  to  pass  bevond  the 
boundary  into  Ulster.  Insulated  within  this  great 
tract  of  millstone  grit  it  the  small  but  interestiag 
coal-field  of  Connaught.  Carboniferous  or  moantaii 
limestone  occupies,  with  the  exception  of  very  uniia- 
portant  nodules,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  province,  amounting  to  very  considerMly  more 
than  the  half  of  its  total  area,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  its  vast  plain  or  expanse  of  champaiga 
country,  yet  running  up  into  some  of  the  leswr 
mountain  districts,  orerleaping  the  mountains  so  h 
to  extend  along  much  of  the  coast,  and  giving,  in  ■ 
general  view,  character  and  distinctivo  properties  to 
probably  nine-tenths,  or  even  more,  of  all  the  valuable 
or  even  second-rate  arable  and  meadow  land  of  the 
province. 

^  The  Connaught  coal-field  consists  of  a  group  of 
hills,  considerable  in  elevation,  steep  in  acclivity,  ani 
flat  in  summit;  and,  though  small,  is  so  situated 
round  the  point  at  which  Uie  countiea  of  Leitrim, 
Sligo,  and  Roscommon  meet,  as  to  be  partially  ia 
each.  The  strata  which  accompanv  the  coal  rest 
directl)r  on  secondary  limestone  ;  and  the  coal  itsdf 
occurs  in  detached  basins  near  the  summit  «>f  some 
of  the  hills.  Two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Griffiths'  examination  before  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1824,  will  con- 
vey sufficient  summary  information  respecting  the 
coal-field : — '*  There  are  three  beds  of  coal  in  the 
Lough  Allen  district;  the  upper,  9  inches;  the 
second,  3  feet;  and  the  third  also  3  feet  thick, 
but  the  centre  one  is  much  the  best "  "  He  coiw 
ceives  that  there  are  5,000  Irish  or  8,000  English 
acres  still  reouuning  of  good  3  feet  coal,  which  would 
}'ield  above  30,000,000  tons."  **  The  coal  ia  par- 
ticularlv  exempt  from  water :  being  placed  on  a  high 
level,  the  water  in  most  cases  ma^  be  drawn  off  by 
levels  or  tunnels."  **  The  quahty  of  the  coal  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  either  Whitehaven  or  New- 
castle; it  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  open 
burning  or  quick  blaxing  coal  of  Scotland,  and  the 
caking  coal  of  Whitehaven :  he  considers  it  a  veiv 
good  coal  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purposes.^ 
The  coal-field  contams  also  much  rich  ironstone  and 
abundance  of  suitable  limestone.    See  AmiOHA  and 

AUUUABEHY. 

Wooda."}^  In  1841,  the  continuous  plantations 
within  the  province  consisted  of  2,417  acres  of  oak, 
1,213  of  ash,  197  of  elm,  628  of  beech,  2,548  of  tir, 
38,908  of  mixed  trees,  and  2,429  of  orchards ;  and  of 
these  there  were  planted,  previous  to  the  year  )791, 
1,585  acres  of  oak,  537  of  ash,  72  of  elm,  305  of  beech, 
380  of  fir,  1 1,432  of  mixed  trees,  and  741  of  orchards. 
In  1841,  there  were,  additional  to  continuous  iroods, 
1,205,899  detached  trees,  equal  to  7.537  acres  of 
wood ;  and  thus  the  grand  total  of  actual  woodland 
was  55,877  acres. 

Farma  and  Live  Stock,']— In  1841,  the  total  of 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  was  99,918 ;  of  from 
5  to  15  acres,  45,221 ;  of  from  15 to  30  acrea^  5^700; 
and  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  4,275.  The  total  of 
live  stock  on  holdings  or  farms  not  exceeding  1  acrc^ 
consisted  of  5,185  Ifiorses  and  mules,  5,5&  asses, 
18,7*28  catUe.  20,892  sheep,  34.771  pig«,  and  213JBM 
poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  1  to  5  acres,  25,570  horses 
and  mules,  10,678  asses,  96,479  cattle,  97,640  sheep, 
75,218  [ligs,  and  587f483  poultry ;  on  farms  of  froai 
5  to  15  acres,  22,781  horses  and  mules,  8^987  asse% 
91 ,979  cattle.  1 03,837  sheep,  47,364  |Mgs,  and  402,777 
poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  90  acres,  5,754 
horses  and  mules,  545  asset,  24,140  orttifip  5^11 
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Ji^ieep,  7.590  pips,  and  74,576  poultry  ;  and  on  fiu-mi 
of  upwards  of  30  acres,  8w*23  horded  and  mules,  359 
a«M"i,  rt.J.7U  cattle.  '250.508  sheep,  5,973  pig?»,  and 
58,414  poultry.  The  total  of  the  Hcveral  classes  of 
live  stork,  together  with  their  respective  value, 
were  (>^.013  horses  and  mules,  £544,104;  29.409 
u^ses,  i:21).40y  ;  '295,840  cattle,  £1,917,756  ;  525,78« 
bheep,  £57H,;J6(J;  I70.92'2  piKs,  £213,653;  and 
I.31^7.<>5()  poultry,  £:J4.925.  Grand  total  of  value 
of  live  stock.  £3,318.213. 

(UiiHinttniratioHx.] — The  great  district  of  yrestem 
11  i^li lands  was,  at  a  recent  date,  almost  everywhere 
inacrfssihlo  to  a  wheeled  carriage,  and  even  yet  con- 
tains lar^'e  tracts  which  continue  utterly  impracti- 
calile  :  yet  it  has  been  extensively  opened  up  by 
exi'cllent  roads,  and  is  undergoing  exactly  such  a 
proce>s  of  rapid  and  ameliorating  revolution  as  fol- 
lowed the  construction  of  rends  throughout  the  Iligh- 
laixU  of  Scotland.  The  roads  of  the  great  low 
country  U*ar  comparison  for  goodness  with  those  of 
ino<it  parts  of  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  and  the 
amount  of  prinluce,  they  are  quite  or  very  nearly  as 
much  ramiticd.  Lines  of  railway,  all  by  way  of  Ath- 
lonc.  were  recently  proposed  to  be  constructed  from 
Duhliu  to  the  town  of  Sligo  in  the  north-east,  to 
Hl;ick*od  bay  in  the  north-west,  and  to  Roundstone 
luy  in  the  south-east ;  but  they  do  not  teem  likely, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  cjirried  into  execution. 
The  Shannon  navigation  is  enjoyed  up  to  the  head  of 
l.ouch  Allen  ;  the  artificial  navigation  of  the  Grand 
<'ahal  to  Hallinasloe ;  and  the  natural  navigation  of 
the  .Moy  to  iSallina.  Projects  have  been  seriously 
eiitirtained,  of  extending  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  foot 
ot  Louirh  ('orrib,  extending  the  Royal  Canal  to  the 
font  of  LouK'h  CuUen,  a  little  above  Foxford,  and 
coiiiiectiiu:  both  with  a  ramified  navigation,  chiefly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  through  the  lakes  and 
nv.r>  of  the  interior  with  the  sea  at  Galwa^r,  West- 
port,  and  Killalia.  The  details  of  these  projects  are 
neH's.iaiily  multitudinous;  yet  may  possibly  be  ren- 
(i('re<l  distinctly  intelligible  in  a  very  succinct  state- 
ment. The  proposed  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal 
runs  up  the  Suck  from  Ballinasloe  to  Bally foraii, 
<lrfli'ct'i  wi'-Jtward  by  Ballinainore,  falls  upon  the 
riar.>  river  at  Brook-Lodge,  and  proceeds  down  that 
stream  to  Lou.is'li  I'orrib,  but  sends  off  a  branch  from 
the  virinity  oi  Clare-Gal  way  direct  to  the  heail  of 
Loui^h  Athalia  at  Galway.  A  proposed  canal  of 
altoiit  one-third  of  a  mile,  through  ditlicult  ground, 
but  ^tiU  quite  practicable,  will  connect  Galway  Har- 
Itour  with  the  Galway  river;  and  a  natural  naviga- 
tu)n  theruv  run**  25  miles  north-north- west ward---3 
of  them  }H>ing  up  the  Galway  river,  and  22  to  the 
head  of  Lou^'h  Corrib  in  the  vicinity  of  Cong; 
while  another  natural  navigation  of  \i  miles  goes 
wi'^tward  up  an  arm  of  f^ough  Corrib,  which  deflects 
tioin  near  tlie  head  of  the  lake,  and  penetrates  the 
nuMiiitain. country  of  Cunnemara  right  in  the  direc- 
(i(»n  ot  the  head  of  the  Killeries.  A  proposed  canal 
ot  'J;  mile*  will  connect  Lough  Corrib  with  Lough 
.Ma>k.  ami  po-t^'-is  lockage  to  rai^e  the  level 36 feet; 
anil  a  natural  navitration  then  exists  of  9  miles  north- 
wa-il  in  LouL'h  Mask,  with  an  ofr<ihoot  of  6  miles 
ea^twanl  in  Louch  Carra.  The  line  is  prolonged  ; 
northward  from  Lough  Ma<k,  by  deepening  the  Ayle 
river  7  miles  to  roolc<lge  lake',  and  cutting  a  canal  | 
3  nnle-  tlu'iK'e  to  the  lake*  of  Ca<tlebar.  A  oro-  ' 
po^rd  canal  of  4  miles  now  comes  up  eastward  from 
W«-«tp<>rt,  with  liN*kiu:e  to  the  aggregate  height  of  . 
*J2  U-t'i  ;  a  na'ural  navitration  of  7  miles  exists  east-  I 
iiortli-ea^twanl  throukrh  Castlebar  lakes  to  Ca*tle-  . 
bar ;  a  ean.il  ot  4  mile«  north-ea«tward,  with  lockage  ■ 
ot  (^>  teet  Ml  a;ru'regate  rise,  will  connect  the  Castle- 
bar lakes  uith  the  improvable  part  of  tbe  Castle-  i 


bar  river ;  the  deepening  of  that  river  over  its  re- 
maining course  of  5J  miles  northward  will  continue 
the  navigation  to  the  foot  of  Lough  Cullen,  and  the 

Proposed  western  termination  of  the  extension  of  the 
Loyal  canal ;  a  natural  navigation  of  1 1  miles  north- 
ward exists  through  Loughs  Cullen  and  Conn  ;  and  a 
canal  of  3|  miles,  with  a  lockage  prmlucing  an  aggre- 
gate fall  of  27  feet,  will  connect  Lough  Conn  with  the 
naturally  navigable  Moy  at  Ballina.  The  proposed 
extension  of  the  Royal  Canal  tracing  it  eastward,  goei 
2  or  3  miles  up  the  Moy  from  Lough  Cullen,  then 
proceeds  up  a  westerly  floMring  tributary  of  the  Mov, 
passes  close  to  Kilkelly  and  a  little  south  of  Ballagh- 
adireen,  descends  the  Gara  rivulet,  goes  across  the 
head  of  Lough  Gara,  curves  through  co.  Roscommon 
so  as  to  pass  a  little  to  the  south  of  Elphin,  and 
enters  the  Shannon  not  far  from  Richmond  Harbour, 
the  present  termination  of  the  canal.  The  extension 
of  the  Grand  and  the  Royal  Canals  properly  form 
one  scheme,  while  the  opening  and  connecting  of  the 
Connaught  kkes  forms  another;  and  the  latter  is 
so  singularly  recommended  by  natural  and  existing 
facility,  that  only  17  miles  of  aggregate  artificial 
navigation,  would  produce  or  render  available  an 
actual  navigation  ot  not  less  than  97  miles.  The 
lakes  possess  an  ordinary  depth  of  probably  not  less 
than  7  feet,  and  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  steam 
navigation  ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  plenteous 
produce  of  exactly  those  articles — such  as  oats, 
potatoes,  turf,  hay,  lime,  marl,  granite,  marble, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slates,  and  brick-day — which 
are  made  available  to  the  general  market  only  by 
facility  and  cheapness  of  carriage. 

DivtiioMM,  ^c] — Connaught  is  politically  divide^l 
into  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  on  the  west, 
and  those  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  on 
the  east ;  and  subdivided  into  9  baronies  in  Mayo, 
— 17  baronies,  one  half-barony,  and  one  municipal 
borough  in  Gal  way, — 6  baronies  in  Sligo, — 5  Iwr- 
onies  in  Leitrim, — and  7  baronies  and  one  half-barony 
in  Roscommon.  The  county  of  Clare  was  at  one 
time  included  in  the  province ;  and  seems  naturally 
assigned  to  it  both  by  equal  quadrisection  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  physical  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  in  the  river-course  of  the  Shannon.— The 
county  of  Leitrim  is  nearly  divided  between  the 
dioceses  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Armagh;  a  very  small  tract  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  county  of  Galway  belongs  to 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Cashel ;  and  the  remainder  of  Connaught  consti- 
tutes the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam,  and  is 
divided,  in  exceedingly  unequal  proportions,  into  the 
dioceses  of  Tuam,  Elphin,  Killalia,  Achonry,  Clon- 

fert,  and  Kilmacduagh A  presbytery  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland 
takes  designation  from  Connaught,  exercises  inspec- 
tion over  5  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  Ar^t 
Wednesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 

Sociai  eontlttiom.'i — A  propensity,  poot^essing  al- 
most the  strength  of  a  passion,  seems  to  impel  a 
numerous  class  of  writers  to  caricature,  and  deride, 
and  vilipend  Connaught,  till  not  one  true  feature  of 
either  the  country  or  its  people  can  be  observed  in 
their  pretended  descriptions.  A  careless  topographist 
is  ignorant  of  the  province,  and  gladly  substitutes 
idle  gossip  respecting  it  for  (^nuine  information; 
a  foe  of  Ireland  dares  not  misrepresent  the  well- 
known  eastern  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  will- 
ingly disgorges  his  bile  upon  the  ill-known  west ; 
and  a  writer  of  marvels  for  the  indiscnminate  light 
literature  of  the  day  presumes  on  a  union  of  popu- 
lar  prejudice  and  ignorance  to  crowd  an  ill-known 
region  so  near  our  door  with  whatever  objects  bis 
fancy  may  think  mott  suited  to  excite  the  vulgar 
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wonder.  We  bave  seen,  in  tales,  sketches,  and 
topographical  works,  pretended  accounts  of  Con- 
naugbt,  scarcely  one  sentence  of  which  was  true ; 
and  while  we  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
these  would  gratify  the  spleen,  and  prejudice,  and 
stupid  amazement  of  many  English  readers  as 
strongly  as  they  excited  our  disgust,  we  marvelled 
that  writers  of  any  character  would  display  such 
poverty  of  invention,  such  illiberalitj  of  principle, 
such  rancour  of  feeling,  such  essential  littleness  of 
mind,  wheh  all  the  really  effective  portion  of  their 
object  might  be  as  facilely  and  powerfully  achieved 

sin) ply  by  their  use  of  avowed  fiction Connaught, 

viewed  in  the  aggregate,  is  certainly  far  behind  the 
other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  especially  be- 
hind Ulster  in  general  social  improvement;  yet,  in 
its  low  countries,  it  may  fearlessly  bear  comparison 
with  large  sections  of  both  Munster  and  Leinster ; 
and,  in  a  few  choice  spots,  which  only  the  fear  of 
appearing  invidious  prevents  us  from  naming,  it  may 
even  bear  comparison  with  any  part  of  Leinster,  or 
with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  even  Ulster.  Its 
great  western  Highland  district,  the  boggy  sections 
of  its  lowlands,  and  certain  tracts  of  even  its  best 
grounds,  it  is  true,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
semi-barbarous  condition, — ill  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  nearly  as  destitute  of  intel- 
lectual training  or  moral  enlightenment  as  the  great 
body  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe  were  in  the  1 .3th 
and  14th  centuries;  but  even  these  districts  begin, 
in  various  sections  and  at  very  numerous  points,  to 
exhibit  the  elements  of  amelioration.  But  for  fair 
information  and  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  agri- 
culture, education,  and  general  improvement,  as  well 
as  respecting  all  the  classes  of  detail  upon  the  pro- 
vince which  are  unsuited  to  this  general  article,  we 
must  refer  to  the  scope  of  our  work  on  the  baronies, 
parishes,  towns,  and  harbours  of  Connaught,  and 
particularly  to  our  articles  on  the  5  counties  and  the 
G  (iioceses. 

Statistics.'] — In  18*24,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  was 
1,523,  of  scholars  71,721,  of  male  scholars  44.890, 
of  female  scholars  23.972,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was 
not  specified  2.^=59,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
E*>tablifrhed  church  9.003,  of  scholars  connected  with 
Presbyterian  bodies  218,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters  1 13,  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
59,788,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  2,599 ;  and,  according  to  Ro- 
man  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was 
1.523,  of  scholars  74,881,  of  male  scholars  48.088, 
of  female  scholars  25,527,  of  scholars  whose  sex 
was  not  specified  1 ,200.  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Established  church,  9,293,  of  scholars  connected 
with  Presbyterian  bodies  204,  of  scholars  connected 
with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters  112,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 04,514,  and  of  scholars  who«e  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  758.  Church  and  school 
stati^ticsof  the  year  1834  correspond  with  the  eccle- 
siastical province,  not  with  the  civil  one,  and  will  be 
given  in  our  article  on  Tuam:  which  see.  bi  Dec. 
1842,  the  number  of  National  schools  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  province,  was  272;  conducted  by  219 
male  and  77  female  teachers ;  attended  by  19,292 
male  and  1 2,335  female  scholars;  and  salaried  with 
aggregately  £2,742  Os.  8d.  In  1841  and  1842  grants 
were  made  by  the  National  Board  of  £4,040  9s.  lOd. 
in  aid  of  the  building,  and  £409  13<.  8d.  in  aid  of 
the  fitting  up,  of  51  schools  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  in  Dec.  1842.— Pop.  of  the  province  in 
1831,  1,343,914.  Males  GriO,498;  females, 083,410; 
lainilies,  239,387.     Inhabited  houses,  224,038;  un- 


inhabited  houset,  6,527 ;   houses  in  the  coune  d 

erection,  3,800 Pop.,  in  1841.  1,418,859.     Main, 

707,842;  females,  711,017:  families,  255,6M.  In- 
habited houses,  243,192;  uninhabited  complete 
houses.  6,293 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
392.  Families  residing  in  first  class  houses,  3,087,; 
in  second  class  houses,  26,570 ;  in  third  cissa  hourci, 
100,977;  in  fourth  class  houses,  125,058.  Familiei 
employed  chieflv  in  agriculture,  190,900 ;  in  mum- 
facturesand  trade,  38,534;  in  other  pursuits,  17,8001 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  vested  means  and  os 
professions,  4,838;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  49,900; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  194.968 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  5,968.  Males  at  and  atwre  15  years  of  aiee 
who  ministered  to  food,  324,309;  to  c1otbin|^,  20.776; 
to  lodging,  &c.,  15,870;  to  health,  328 ;  to  charitv, 
4;  to  justice,  2,620;  to  education,  1,511  ;  to  reli- 
gion, 729;  unclassified,  16.107;  without  anj  speci- 
fied  occupations,  33,194.  Females  at  and  nnove  15 
years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  21,731  ;  1o 
clothing,  121,628  ;  to  lodging,  &c.,  647 ;  to  healtb, 
310;  to  charity,  6;  to  justice,  6;  to  education,  514; 
to  religion.  101  ;  unclassified,  32,406;  without  any 
specified  occupations,  250.749.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  rauld  read  and  write,  144,894; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  71,496 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  394,749.  Fennales  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
55,783  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  71,140 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  490,714.  Males  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  30,366; 
attending  superior  schools,  1,540.  Females  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  21.059: 
attending  superior  schools,  682.  Per-centage  of 
males  at  and  ahove  17  years  of  age,  unmarried,  41 ; 
married,  54;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age,  unmarried,  94 ;  married, 
54;  widowed,  12.  Inspectors  of  schools,  6 ;  school- 
teachers, 1,154  males  and  828  females;  ushers  and 
tutors,  311  males  and  86  females ;  governesses,  147: 
teachers  of  music,  26  males  and  3  females ;  dancing. 
masters,  12;  teachers  of  fencing,  2.  Clergymen  of 
the  Eiitablished  church,  153;  Baptist  ministers,  2; 
Methodist  ministers.  18 ;  Preshyterian  ministers,  7 : 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  352 ;  Friars,  5 ;  Minis- 
ters of  religion,  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  65 ;  Scripture  readers,  22. 

History. "] — Connaught  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of 
the  Irish  heptarchy,  and  was  ruled  by  the  O'Conors ; 
it  continued,  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  to 
enjoy  a  rude  and  semi-anarchical  independency  under 
chieftains  who  were  descended  from  its  ancient 
kings;  and  till  1590,  when  it  was  divided  into 
counties,  and  put  somewhat  formally  under  English 
administration,  it  formed  the  grand  asylum  of  the 
fugitive  Irish  in  the  various  unsuccessful  rebellions 
against  the  Crown.  The  O'Conors,  during  200  years, 
tore  the  province  with  their  feuds  and  dissensions ; 
and  copiously  shed  the  hlood  of  its  people,  not  only 
in  common  warfare  against  the  De  Burgos  and  the 
Berminghams,  but  in  contests  among  tfaeniselves  for 
superior  gradation  of  rank,  or  for  principal  chief* 
tainry.  In  1305,  their  race  and  name  were  brought 
near  extinction  in  the  sanguinary  battle-field  of 
Athenry:  see  that  article.  The  surviving  toparchs, 
when  their  territories  became  diminished,  and  their 
personal  importance  had  greatly  declined,  assumed 
the  distinctive  appellations  ot  O'Conor  Dhanne, 
O'Conor  Ruadh,  O'Conor  Sligo,  and  O'Conor 
O'Phttby.  The  Dhunnc  and  the  Ruadh  took  their 
names  t'rom  respectively  the  brown  and  the  red 
colour  of  the  hair  of  their  two  rival  ancestors; 
they  resided  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  the  one 
at  Bai^lintobber,  and  the  other  at  BaluitafaOii 
i  [see  these  articles] ;  and  they  appear  to  hmve  ae* 
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quired  ascendency  over  the  other  septs  of  their  rmce, 
and  eventually  to  have  maintained  a  mutual  struf^^^le 
for  the  honour  of  representing  their  early  regal 
anre^itry.  About  I75(),  the  appellation  Dhunne, 
which  had  for  8rt  years  been  in  desuetude,  was  re- 
vived by  Dominick  O'Conor,  the  de:*cendant  of  the 
O'Coiiors  Dhunne,  bat  was  transmuted  into  Don,  that 
it  MMLriit  sound  like  the  Spaninb  Don,  and  su^geU 
the  <\'ltibenan  origin  of  the  Irish  ;  and,  in  fspite  of 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  inventor  of  this  rare 
(ieviee  having  died  out  in  1823,  the  title  Don  con- 
tiruie«i  to  tigure  in  atTixation  to  the  name  of  O'Conor 
in  elaini  of  connection  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Con- 
naught — The  gallant  88th  regiment  take  from  the 
province  the  name  of  Connaught  Rangers;  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  William  Henry,  grandson  of 
Frctierick,  l*rince  ol  Wales,  and  nephew  of  George 
111.,  took  from  it  the  subordinate  title  of  Earl  of 
Conn.iuirht. 

CON'NArCHT  (Oi.D),  or  CoNMOUcn,  a  parish 
nt  the  soutii-ea>t  extremity  of  the  half-barony  of 
Hathdovvi),  CO.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  part 
of  the  town  of  Bray  :  which  see.  Len^rth  and 
breadth,  each  1 4  mile;  area,  1,1>78  acres.  Pop.,  in 
lan,  1  1*5<);  in  1841,  1,939.  Houses  310.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  in  1831,  791 ;  in  1841,  973.  Houses 
15*2.  The  .southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Bray 
river;  and  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  sea.  The 
hurface  naturally  con>ists  Osgood  land;  is  every- 
where beautiful  and  highly  cultivated ;  and  is  very 
extensively  di-^posed  into  the  demesnes  and  orna- 
nu'iital  grounds  of  mansions  and  villas.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Bray  runs  southward  through  the 
interior,  and  is  overlooked  throughout  with  »uch 
scenis  ot  luMMouH  loveliness  as  lorm  an  exquisite 
introduction  to  the  equally  beautiful  but  incompar- 
a)»ly  l.older  scenes  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  On 
the  left  ot  the  road,  ^tretched  toward  the  sea,  and 
contiuMiotis  to  one  another,  are  the  mansions  of 
Wtxnlliiwii,  W.  H.  Magan,  Esq., — Wooflbrook,  Sir 
J.  S.  Uibton,  Bart.,— Cork  Abbey,  Col.  Wingtield,— 
und  Uavtiisweil,  Isaac  \Veld,  H)<(q. ;  on  the  right  of 
the  road  are  Palermo,  Sir  F.  S.  Hutchesou,  Bart., — 
Ol«i  C-onnanglit,  Lord  Plunket, — and  Thornhill;  on 
tlie  hits'iier  grounds  is  Shankhill,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Kobcrts;  ant!  in  the  valley  are  the  fine  nurseries  of 
-Messrs.  Toble.  Other  good  residences  also  adorn 
the  rural  districts ;  and  even  a  portion  of  Little  Bray, 
or  the  Old  Connau^'ht  section  of  Bray,  looks  half 
rural  and  aristocratic  in  its  houses,  and  is  ornamented 
with  both  mansion  and  cottage  ornee,  and  with  the 
handsonie  residence  of  the  talented  and  well-known 
architect,  Uichard  Morrison,  Esq.  The  small  village 
ot  Did  Connaught,  though  nominally  about  a  mile 
from  Bray,  may  be  regarded  as  suburbanly  coimected 
with  it  by  a  chain  oi'  residences;  and  it  has  an  ornate 
a()[)earance,  and  is  umbrageously  shaded  near  its 
centre,  by  a  flourishing  plantation  of  chestnut  trees. 
In  tho  t>ar1y  part  of  the  13th  century.  Old  Connaught 
was  the  estate  of  the  De  Mari^co  family;  and,  in 
l'J4S,  it  was  granted,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  De  Marisco, 
to  the  priory  of  Christ-church,  Dublin.  About  the 
<M)innu'ncenient  of  the  14th  century,  the  family  of 
Walsh  or  Wallis  ac(|uired,  by  intermarriage  with  the 
De  ('(uMtiH,  lar:;e  po-ses^iout  in  Old  (Connaught  and 
its  vicii.iiy.  iiiciuding  Shanganagh  and  Carrikmaine ; 
but,  iii  1(>4I,  they  ap|>oar  to  have  lost  part  of  the 
propcrtv  by  spuliation  and  forfeiture;  and,  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  they  sold  what 
ri  inained.  and  withdrew  to  France.  Part  of  their 
(»t(l  nia!ision  was  not  loni^  ago  standing;  and  was 
pulled  down  only  a  little  betore  Lord  Plunket  ob- 
tained p4is«t'<^ion  of  the  demesne.  In  the  avenue 
ot  Old  Connaught,  nearly  opposite  to  Walcot-lodgc, 
Manda  u  aniall  ivy-clad  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  &- 


▼ourite  cemetery;  and  within  the  wall  of  Mr.  West-' 
by *8  demesne,  on  the  left  side  of  the  sequestered  road 
which  leads  from  Old  Connaught  village  to  the  man- 
sion of  Fassaroe,  stand  an  ancient  granitic  cross, 
whose  arms  are  enclosed  in  a  rudely  sculptured  circle, 
and  an  ingeniously  executed  baptismal  font  on  an 

elevated  pedestal  of  neat  modern  workmanship 

This  parihh  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Bray,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Yet  though  styled  a 
vicarage,  all  its  tithes  are  paid  to  the  incumbent. 
Tithe  composition,  £240.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two 
chapels  within  the  benefice  of  Monkstown.  In  IfVU, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  581  Churchmen,  7  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  1,393  Roman  Catholics;  a 
parochial  school  for  boys  was  aided  with  a  colleetion 
at  a  charity  sernnon,  and  had  on  its  l>ooks  87  boys ; 
and  a  school  for  girls  was  supported  with  £42  Os. 
7d.  from  subscription,  and  with  the  produce  of  the 
girls*  work,  amounting  to  £51  or  £52,  and  had  on 
its  books  100  girls. 

CONNELL,  a  small  barony  in  the  centre  of  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  forms  a  slender  or  attenu- 
ated oval,  extending  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the 
baronies  of  Ophaly,  and  on  the  ea-^t  side  by  those  of 
Clane  and  Naas.  Its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
are  respectively  11^  and  4^  miles;  and  its  area  is 
34,785  acres,  .3  roods,  14  perches, — of  which  161 
acres,  16  perches,  are  in  the  river  Lifley.  Mr. 
Rawson  estimates  its  area  at  21,093  acres;  and 
states  that  7, 152  acres  are  bog,  and  13,941  acres 
are  arable.  The  surface  is  in  a  few  places  some« 
what  variegated  with  hill  and  rising  ground;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  a  tame  and  dreary  flat.  The  Liffey 
curves  through  the  south-east  corner,  and  draws 
toward  it  two  or  three  rills  from  the  interior; 
but  some  head -streams  of  the  Little  Barrow  drain 
the  north-western  districts,  and  evince  a  declina- 
tion of  surface  there  to  the  west.  The  Granii 
Canal  goes  across  the  north  end  ;  and  the  Milltown 
Canal  goes  down  the  western  border.  This  barony 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Feighcullen,  Kif- 
daiie,  and  Kilmeague ;  and  the  whole  of  the  extra- 
parochial  district  of  Greenbills,  and  of  the  parishes 
of  Great  Connell,  Ladytown,  Morristown-Biller, 
Ratheman,  and  Old  Connell.  The  chief  villages 
are  New  Bridge  and  RoberUtown.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9.285;  in  1841.  9,949.  Houses  1,608.  Familiei 
employed  chiefly  in  agrieulture,  1 ,275 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  258;  in  other  pursuits,  197.  Malei 
at  and  above  5  ye^irs  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,646;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  993; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,804.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  922;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,176; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,118. 

CONNELL  (Grkat),  a  parish  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Connell,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  It  contains  the  principal  part  of  the 
post-town  of  New  Bridur:  which  see.  Length, 
west-fioutb-westwanl,  3  mdes;  breadth,  from  half- 
a-mile  to  '2^ ;  area,  4,847  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches, 
— of  which  82  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches,  are  in  the 
river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.ai2;  in  1841,  2,212. 
Houses  352.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districU,  in  1831, 
1,455;  in  1841,  1,559.  Houses  2(».  A  large  ag. 
gregate  area  is  wet  inorassy  ground,  unfit  for  culti- 
vation; and  the  renMinder  is  variously  good  and 
middle-rate  land.  The  river  Liffey  runs  northward, 
and  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  passes  south- 
ward through  the  interior ;  and  the  Milltown  Canal 
passes  across  the  east  wing.  The  chief  mansions 
are  Couucll,  Rosetown,  Eyretield»  Dlaekfath.  Hills- 
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borongfa,  Liffey-eotta^,  and  Clowningi,  the  first 
the  seat  of  T.  £.  Power,  Esq.  Near  Connell- 
house  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  by  Archdall:  "  A  pri- 
ory was  founded  here  in  1202,  under  the  inroca- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Blary  and  St.  David,  by  Meyler 
Fitzhenry,  whose  fiither  was  natural  son  to  iking 
Henry  I. :  he  came  into  this  kingdom  with  the  first 
adventurers,  young,  and  in  high  esteem  for  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  warlike  exploits.  He  filled  this 
house  with  regular  canons  from  the  monastery  of 
Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire ;  and,  dying  in  the  year 
1220,  was  interred  in  the  chapter-house  of  this 
priory.  The  prior  of  this  house  was  a  lord  of  par- 
liament, to  which  he  was  seldom  summoned.  The 
priorv  is  now  so  much  gone  to  decay,  that  scarcely 
any  description  can  be  given  of  its  ruins:  one  part, 
supposed  to  be  the  nave  and  choir,  but  between 
which  no  distinct  separation  can  be  made,  measures 
about  200  feet  in  length  by  25.  Two  Gothic  win- 
dows have  alone  resisted  the  ravages  of  time ;  there 
are  some  pillars  with  curious  capitals,  and  a  few 
remains  of  stalls.  On  an  adjoining  hill  is  a  small 
square  house,  with  pediment  fronts,  seeminglv  a 
turret  belonging  to  the  priory." — This  parish  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare ;  yet  a  tithe 
composition,  to  the  amount  of  £108  7s.  8d.,  is  pay- 
able to  the  incumbent.  Of  the  rectorial  tiUies, 
composition  to  the  amount  of  £14  9s.  9d.  belongs 
to  Robert  Latouche,  Esq.;  of  £20  13s.  7d.,  to  Ed- 
ward  Mooney,  Esq. ;  of  £9  12s.  7d.,  to  Sir  George 
Cockbume,  Bart. ;  of  £12  18s.  4d.,  to  the  Rev. 
James  Jones  and  his  heirs;  and  of  £3  3s.  3d.,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  but  the  proportions  of  Messrs. 
Latouche,  Mooney,  and  Jones,  are  not  claimed.  The 
perpetual  curacies  of  Great  Connell  and  Ladytown 
[see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Great 
Connell.  Length, 6|  miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop., in  1831, 
2,313.  Gross  income,  £140  4s.  2d.;  nett,  £112  8s. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Jerpoint-East,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  church  was  built  about  61  years  ago  by  means 
of  private  donations  and  parochial  assessment.  Sit- 
tings 70;  attendance  7.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  and  union  amounted  to  89;  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish,  to  1,789;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  of  the  uidon,  to  2,200;  and  5  daily  schools  in 
the  parish  and  union— one  of  which  was  a  classical 
boarding  and  dav  school — had  on  their  books  63  boys 
and  61  giris.  in  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£170  toward  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  boys* 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  New  Bridge. 

CONNELL  (Old),  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Connell,  4^  miles  west-south-west  of  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare, Muiister.  Length,  west-north-westward,  2} 
miles ;  breatlth,  from  half-a-mile  to  2}  miles ;  area, 
3,987  acres,  8  perches, — of  which  54  acres,  2  roods, 
6  perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
958;  in  1841,  745.  Houses  124.  A  considerable 
district  in  the  east  is  part  of  the  section  of  the  bog 
of  Allan,  called  the  Bog  of  Mounds ;  yet  the  land 
is  aggregately  so  good  as  to  average  in  value  from 
25s.  to  303.  per  plantation  acre  of  rental.  The  chief 
mansions  are  Barrettstown,  Old  Connell,  and  Mor- 
ristown.  The  Liffey  drains  the  surface  northward. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  MoRRMToWN-BiLLER  ^which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Kildare.  Tithe  composition,  £140.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attached  to  a  friary,  has  an  attend- 
ance of  300.  and  is  under  the  care  of  two  friars.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  958 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
books  57  boys  and  26  girls. 

<;ONNELLO  (Lower),  a  barony  in  CO.  Limerick, 
Munster.     Till  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  nearly  co- 


extensive with  the  present  baronies  of  Sbanid  wd 
Lower  Connello;  but  besidei  being  diTided  iil» 
these  baronies,  both  its  Shanid  section  and  its  Low 
Connello  proper  section  underwent  some  smsll  slta^ 
ations  from  transferences  of  townlsnds  under  the  Ad 
6  and  7  William  IV.  The  barony,  as  Ibnnerly  eos. 
stituted,  was  bounded,  on  the  northv  by  the  catovf 
of  the  Shannon ;  on  the  east,  by  the  bsrooict  « 
Kenry  and  Coshma ;  and  on  the  south  And  west,  bf 
the  barony  of  Upper  Connello.  The  most  extes* 
sive  tract  of  land  in  this  distriet  consists  of  a 
variety  of  rich  soil,  generally  s  deep  loam,  or  m  ra- 
tentive  as  to  approach  the  nature  of  clsy ;  some  of  it 
very  stiff,  wet,  and  rushy,  and  nearly  all  of  it  Ijug 
on  limestone,  or  calcareous  gravel ;  and.  in  spite  i 
suitable  stones  occurring  within  the  enclosure  or  ■ 
the  immediate  vidnity  of  each  field,  very  little  psifli 
have  been  taken  to  drain  it.  The  common  agnesl- 
tural  rotation,  even  on  this  naturally  prime  land,  b 
to  plough  or  dig  s  pasture  field,  and  plant  it  witk 
potatoes  without  manure,  throwing  the  earth  oat  of 
the  trenches  over  the  beds  with  a  spade ;  next,  in  tlw 
same  year,  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  to  sooc 
height,  to  plant  in  drills  without  manure  a  secosi 
crop  of  potatoes,  which  is  frequently  more  prad^ 
tive  than  the  first;  next,  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat; 
next,  to  raise  one  or  more  crops  of  barley  or  osts; 
next,  to  noanure  the  stubble  ground,  and  atfeeapt  a 
repetition  of  the  same  course  of  potatoes,  wheats  tmk 
oats,  or  barley ;  and  next — when  the  soil  has  bees 
scourged  and  exhausted  to  destruction,  or  wliea  it 
has  been  worked  down  to  such  sterility  tibat  efvi 
cottiers  cannot  use  it  as  con  acre  hv  loading  it  wiA 
manure_to  abandon  it  to  rest,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
cover its  strength  bjrthe  formation  of  a  grass  swaid. 
The  district  second  in  importance  is  a  long  extent  of 
rich  low  grounds,  surrounded  by  the  former  distriel^ 
and  so  situated  in  relation  to  streams  as  to  be  much 
injured  by  wet,  and  in  many  parts  oveivrown  witk 
flags  and  rushes.  The  third  and  only  other  district 
is  a  lar^  range  of  high  mountainous  land,  who« 
subsoil  IS  cold  stone  or  clsy,  and  whose  soil  is  is 
general  black  and  swampv,  with  profuse  interspcr- 
sions  of  deep  bog.  The  deep  blscc  hog  of  this  sp- 
land  tract  generally  lies  in  such  an  inclined  pffritiffi^ 
that  drainage  can,  to  some  extent,  be  easily  elRwIed 
by  means  of  open  trenches :  and  portions  of  its  ^sd* 
lower  sections  are  annually  in  the  course  of  rrrlaiaa 
tion  by  the  poor  small  farmers  of  the  mountains.  Psosi 
of  the  old  barony,  in  1831,  47,73&  Houses  7,S71.— 
The  barony,  as  now  constituted,  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  cm  the  cm^ 
by  Kenry  and  Coshma;  on  the  south,  by  Uppff 
Connello;  and  on  the  west,  by  Shanid.  Its  area  k 
50,600  acres,— of  which  2,660  acrea  are  tideway.  It 
contains  part  of  the  iMuishes  of  Kilbradoran  and  Nsa* 
tiiuui,  snd  the  whofe  of  the  parishes  of  A^tsturt 


Cappagh,  Clonagh,  Clonshire,  Crosgh.  ] 
Kilscannel,  Lismakeery,  Morgans,  BLathkeale,  sai 
Tomdeely.  The  towns  and  villages  are  ^^H^wtiTH 
Rathkeale,  Croagh,  and  Cappaeh.  Pop.,  in  I84U 
23,896.  Houses  3,696.  Families  employed  ^ieiy 
in  agriculture,  2,853;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  77il 
in  other  pursuits,  4&9.  Males  at  snd  above  5  ysan 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,444 ;  who  eoald 
read  but  not  write,  1,406;  who  could  neither  n^ 
nor  write,  4,494.  Females  at  and  above  A  years  sf 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,844;  who  eoeii 
read  but  not  write,  1,937 ;  who  could  neither  ra^ 
nor  write,  6,124. 

CONNELLO  (Uppsr),  a  barony  on  the  weH 
border  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  u  formetiy  wh 
very  nearly  identical  with  the  preaent  haroniei  tf 
Glenquin  and  Upper  Connello ;  but»  afiiw  years  ^t^ 
was  divided  into  these  barooiei*  and  r^ 
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fliphtly  racxlified  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  The 
old  barony  was  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lower 
Coniu'llo ;  on  the  eaat,  by  Lower  Connello  and  by 
Cohma ;  on  the  south,  by  co.  Cork ;  and  on  the 
^ve^t,  by  CO.  Kerry.  A  considerable  section  in  the 
Koiith  and  east,  containing  the  rales  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Deal  river,  of  the  early  affluents  of  that 
tit  ream,  and  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  Talleyof  the 
Mai^,  is  low  and  good  ground  ;  but  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  the  very 
>>road  band  of  high  and  riwged  mountains  which  ez- 
t(>n(l  along  all  the  mutual  border  of  Limerick  and 
Kerry.  The  8ummit.line  of  that  noountain  tract  is 
withni  the  district,  so  that  part  of  the  decimation 
tnXU  within  the  basins  of  the  Feale  and  the  Oaly 
rivuli't-j, — two  of  the  great  head-streams  of  the 
Cashfn.  The  nature  of  the  upland  dirision  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  article  on  Abbetfeale; 
and  the  treatment  of  the  low  and  arable  grounds  may 
be  inferred  from  our  statements  respecting  Lower 
Connello.  Pop.  of  the  old  barony,  in  1831.  52,850. 
Ilou^e**  7,817- — The  barony,  as  now  constituted,  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lower  Coimello ;  on  the 
ea>t,  by  Lower  Connello  and  by  Coshma;  on  the 
south,  by  CO.  Cork  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Glenquin. 
Its  area  is  01,257  acres.  It  contains  part  of  the 
parinhes  of  Adare,  Bruree,  Corcomohide,  Drehid- 
tar^nn,  and  Kilbolane  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Hallin^'arry,  (^loncha,  Cloncrew,  Coleman  s-WeU, 
Drumcolloher,  Kil6nny,  and  Kilmeedy.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  Ballingarrv,  Rockhill,  Bruree,  Bally- 
«K'r«'»'i.  Drumcolloher,  and  kilmeedy.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
29,814.  Houses  4,600.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3.898;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  786; 
in  other  pursuits,  219.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,106;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,479;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  (i,437.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
H^e  who  could  read  and  write,  2,526;  who  could 
read  hut  not  write,  1,612;  who  could  neither  md 
nor  write,  8,846. 

CONNRLLS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmao^ 
dua^h,  barony  of  Kil  tartan,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
ro>t-town,  Gort.  Pop.,  in  1831,  87;  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 

CONNEMARA.     See  Cunnemara. 

CONNOnOROUGH.     See  Conabubt. 

I'ONNOR,  a  mountain  2|  miles  south-east  of 
Brandon  mountain,  and  5  north-east  of  Dingle,  in 
tlie  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  A 
pass  over  its  shoulder,  or  across  the  lowest  level  of 
u<  ridf^'y  pile,  admits  the  transit  of  the  newest  and 
shorte>t  road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle.  This  road,  in 
its  ascent  of  the  north  side,  commands  magnificent 
views  of  the  coast  and  sea  from  Brandon  mountain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  in  its  descent  oo 
the  south  side,  it  gives  to  the  view,  in  its  own  rapid 
dedivitii's,  foregrounds  and  middle-grounds  of  much 
picturoqueness,  and  carries  the  eye  minutely  over 
the  numerous  valleys  and  high-peaked  summits  which 
com(>ose  the  extremity  of  the  wild  peninsula  of  Cork- 
aguiney, and,  in  another  direction,  over  the  town 
and  tine  harbour  of  Dingle,  away  to  the  island  of 
\'alentia  and  the  mountains  of  Iveragb. 

CONNOR,  an  old  castle  on  the  western  verge  of 
CO.  Sli^'o,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  3 
miles  below  Hallina,  Connaught.  The  ruins  are  still 
comparatively  entire. 

(H)NNOR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  An- 
trim,  CO.  Antrim,  Tlster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
<'«»NNOR  and  Kellr  :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
west-north-westward,  7i  miles;  breadth,  from  U 
to  4i ;  area,  17,1<'^  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches, — of 
which  2  r<x)d«i,  17  |H'rchps.  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
iNil,  8,GNj;  in  1841,  8,272.     Houses  1,461.     Pop. 


of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 7.759.  Houses  f,354. 
The  western  district  consists  of  a  snail  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Main ;  and  the  central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts comprise  a  chief  part  of  the  vale  and  hill-screena 
of  Glen  wherry.  7*he  principal  country  residence  is 
Ross  L<N!ge.  The  roads  from  Ballymena  to  respec- 
tively Antrim,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus,  pass  diver- 
gently through  the  interior This  parish  isa  vicarage^ 

in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition^ 
^65 ;  glebe,  £52  10s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £96,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of 
Moimtcashel  and  Viscount  Ferrard.  Tlie  vicaragea 
of  Connor,  and  the  rectories  of  Killaoan,  Soler, 
and  KiLLTGLEN  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Connor.  The  members  of  the 
union  are  widely  dispersed ;  Connor  being  about  14 
statute  miles  from  Killagan,  and  10  from  Solar  and 
Killyglen  ;  Solar  16  or  17  from  Killagan,  and  3  from 
Killyglen ;  and  Killagan  and  Killyglen  mutually  20 
miles  distant.  Area  of  the  whole,  23.269  acres,  2 
perches.  Pop.,  in  IB-'U,  10,916.  Gross  income, 
£314  178.;  nett,  £248  4s.  11  d.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  is  situated  in  Connor,  and  waa 
built,  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2}d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ; 
attendance,  from  60  to  65.  Two  Presbjrterian  meet- 
ing-houses have  an  attendance  respectively  of  nearly 
1,000,  and  of  from  300  to  400.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Drumaul  and  Ajntrim.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  consisted  of  199 
Churchmen,  7*844  Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1,089  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  union  consisted  of  249  Churchmen, 
9,250  Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,974  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  10 
Sunday  schools  in  the  parish  were  averagely  attended 
by  about  914  children  ;  10  daily  schoob  in  the  parish 
had  on  their  books  464  boya  and  250  giris;  and  13 
daily  schools  in  the  union — including  the  10  in  Con- 
nor.-4iad  552  boys  and  294  giris.  Two  of  the  daily 
schools  in  the  parish  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£5  5a.,  and  £10  10s.,  from  Lord  Ferrard;  and  two 
with  respectively  £8  and  £10  from  the  National 
Board.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at 
Tamnaghmore,  Upper  Tannybrake,  Lower  Tanny- 
brake.  Bailee,  Whapstown,  Connor,  Lislunan,  Tar- 
drea,  Tulhnamullin.  and  Kells. 

CONNOR,  a  village,  and  the  head  of  a  diocese, 
stands  in  the  above  parish,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim^ 
CO.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Its  site  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Glenwhirry  rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  Bally- 
mena to  Cammoney,  or  the  east  road  from  Ballymeui 
to  Belfast,  H  miles  south-south-east  of  Ballymena, 
16}  north  b^  west  of  Belfiut,  and  96}  north  of  Dub- 
lin.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  it,  and  so  near  as  to 
be  virtually  omted  with  it,  stands  the  villa^  of 
Kblls  :  see  that  article.  Connor  was  at  one  time  a 
wallf^d  town,  and  must  therefore  have  possessed  soma 
importance ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  decayed  after 
the  eruption  of  the  Irish  m  1333;  and  it  has  long  been 
little  DDore  than  a  rural  hamlet,  making  an  obscure 
figure  in  trade,  and  exhibiting  the  fiirce  of  nominal 
dty  character  amidst  poverty,  depopulation,  and  tka 
utter  absence  of  every  appliance  of  either  a  great 
town  Of  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  What  little  trade 
supports  it  belongs  more  to  Kells  and  the  adiaoent 
open  country  than  to  it;  and  what  epiaoopal  pre- 
rogatives or  desiguatioiis  are  affirmed  of  it,  are,  aa 
far  aa  the  village  is  coneemcd,  mere  idle  fictions. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  1,  Blay  1,  Aug.  2,  and  Oct. 
2a  In  1315,  Edward  Bruce  defeated  at  Connor  the 
English  forces  under  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  took  posaesaioa  of  tke  town.    Area  of 
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llie  town,  23  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  289;  in  1841,; 
26j.     Huusea  5.').  ', 

The  Diocese  of  Connor  is  alleged,  but  without 
even  a  sbow  of  Mitisfactory  evidence,  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  ^ngus  Macnish  or  Slacnisius,  who 
was  a  dis»ci|)le  of  Olcaii,  and  a  follower  through 
Olcan's  medium  of  St.  Patrick;  and  who  died  very 
early  in  the  6th  century.  But  the  sec,  up  to  the 
year  1124,  cannot  be  traced  even  by  the  advocates 
of  its  remote  antiquity ;  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  \5th  century,  it  olten  bore  the  de^ignation  of  Dal- 
riada  or  Dalnaruigh.  In  1 124,  Malachi  O'Morgain, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  made  bishop 
of  this  diocese ;  and  is  said  by  Bernard  of  Clarcvalle 
to  have  found  the  inhabitants  *'  Christians  in  name, 
but  pagans  in  practice,  caring  neither  for  the  rites  of 
marriage  nor  of  baptism,  paying  neither  tithe  nor 
first-fruits,  and  little  better  than  beasts  of  the  tield." 
A  regular  succession  of  bishops  is  traced — in  a  list 
of  names  at  least— from  Malachi  O'Morgain  to  John, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1440.  This  John, 
of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  contrived  in  1442 
— in  spite  of  both  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the 
king  of  England — to  induce  Pope  Eugene  IV.  to 
unite  the  sees  of  Connor  and  Down ;  and  from  that 
d;ite  onward  they  have  been  invariably  united. 

The  nett  episcopal  revenue  of  Connor  is  returned 
at  £2,215  4s.  4d.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
the  archdeacon,  the  chancellor,  the  precentor,  the 
treasurer,  and  four  prebendaries ;  and  it  has  no  pro- 
perty, either  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  as  an 
economy  fund.  In  right  of  their  respective  dignities, 
or  as  •'  the  corps"  severally  attached  to  them,  the 
dean  holds  the  benetice  of  Carrickfergus,  revenue, 
£965 ;  the  archdeacon,  the  benefice  of  Billy*  £539 
4s.  7d. ;  the  chancellor,  the  benetice  of  Ramoan, 
.£440;  the  precentor,  the  benefice  of  Ballymoney, 
£1,073  10s.  8d.  ;  the  treasurer,  the  benefice  of 
Agherton  and  Ardclinis,  £450;  the  prebendary  of 
Connor,  the  benefice  of  Connor,  £279  I2s. ;  the 
prebendary  of  Cairn-Castle,  the  benetice  of  Cairn- 
Ca-tle,  £743  63. ;  the  prebendary  of  Rasharkin,  the 
benefice  of  Rasharkin  and  Finvoy,  and  the  sinecure 
rectory  of  Kilraughts,  £700 ;  and  the  prebendary  of 
Kilroot,  the  benefice  of  Ballinurc,  Kilroot,  and 
Templecorran,  £565.  The  fabric  used  as  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  parish-church  of  Lisburn,  and  is  kept  in 
repair  at  the  expense  of  that  parish. 

The  diocese  measures,  from  north  to  south,  45 
Irish  or  57  English  miles ;  and,  from  east  to  west, 
24  Irish  or  .'30^  English  miles.  It  chiefly  lies  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  comprehends  very  nearly  all 
that  county  ;  but  extends  also  into  small  districts  of 
the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Down.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort, estimating  its  area  at  395,500  Irish  acres,  states 
that  382,400  of  these  acres  are  in  Antrim,  3,700  in 
Down,  and  9,400  in  Londonderry.  Ascertained  area, 
740,623  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
333,471.  Total  of  parishes,  including  perpetual 
curacies,  72;  of  chapelries  with  separate  incum- 
bents, 2 ;  of  benefices,  excluding  the  two  chapelries, 
•18;  of  resident  incumbents,  43;  of  non-resident 
incumbents,  7.  Tithe  compo:»itions  of  the  benefices, 
£17,522  13s.  Id.;  glebes,  £1.328  4s.  Ojd. ;  gross 
income,  £19,568  15s.  Old. ;  nett  income,  £16,691 
18s.  7d.  Patron  of  2  benefices,  the  Crown  ; 
of  25,  the  diocesan ;  of  7*  the  incumbent ;  of 
14,  and  also  of  the  2  chapelries,  laymen  and  cor- 
porations. Total  of  benefices  without  stipendiary 
curates,  27;  of  benefices  with  one  stipendiary  curate 
each,  14 ;  of  benefices  with  two  or  more  stipendiary 
curates  each,  7;  total  number  of  stipendiary  curates, 
28;  gross  amount  of  their  income,  exclusive  of  cer- 
tain additional  emoluments  or  advantages  enjoyed  by 
14  of  them,  £1,791  6s.  2\d.    Totol  composition  of 


appropriate  tithes,  £546  3s.  Id. ;  of  impropnate 
tithes,  £4,033  V2a.  lid.  Total  number  of  cburcbcj 
and  chnpels  belonging  to  the  £«tablubnaent.  51 ; 
total  of  sittings,  16,860 ;  cost  of  building  26,  enlarg- 
ing 4,  and  repairing  3  of  the  places  oi'  won»liip^ 
£49,480  lOs.  3d  .—of  which  £1,087  9*,  G^d.  wm 
raised  by  parochial  as8es«nBent8,  £20v684  wm*  be- 
stowed by  private  donation,  and  £15,484  12.4.  3|4L 
was  gifted,  and  £12,230  Ss.  4^6.  lent,  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruity.  Total  of  otber  Eatablish- 
ment  places  of  worship  tbk^  churches  and  cbapeU, 
8 ;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houHes,  96 ;  of  meetiiiji- 
houses  belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, 33;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  45.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  66,888  members 
of  the  EsUblishment,  193,261  Presbyterians,  5,924 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  95,545  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  no  benefice  contained  fewer  than  50  uem- 
bers  of  the  Establishment,  and  only  IG  contained 
fewer  than  500.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  of 
daily  schools  was  562 ;  of  children  enrolled  on  their 
lists,  19,397  boys,  12,344  girls,  and  430  whose  sex 
was  not  specified;  and  of  children  ascertained  by 
computation  to  be  attending  i»chools  witbout  enrol- 
ment, 767.  Of  the  562  schools,  335  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  and  227  wholly  or  partly  by  endow- 
ment or  subscription ;  and  of  the  latter,  86  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board,  5  with  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  8  with  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  56  with  the  London 

Hibernian   Society The  statistics  of  the  Konuui 

Catholic  diocese  of  Coimor  are  mixed  up  with  thoM 
of  the  dio.  of  Down.     See  Down. 

CONNOUGH.  See  Con.va  and  CoKNArGHT 
(Old). 

CONRAGH,  or  Conrt,  a  parish  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Rathconratb,  4  natles  east  of 
Ballymore,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  I4 
mile ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  3,697  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
930;  in  1841,  90S.  Houses  157.  The  surfiice  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  profitable  land;  and  is 
drained  westward  by  one  of  the  latest  affluents  of 

the  Inny This  parish  is  a  \'icarage,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Churchtown  [which  see],  in  the  dia 
of  Meath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£25,  and  the  rectorial  for  £40 ;  and  the  latter  ait 
impropriate  in  the  Afarquis  of  Downshire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  abotf 
600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arraqgc^ 
ment.  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Dysart.  In  1834» 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Rooua 
Catholics  to  909 ;  and  a  hedge-school  mt  Carne  wm 
attended  by  about  28  or  30  children. 

CONVAMORE.     See  Ballyhoolet. 

CONVOY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  tht 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  3  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Length,  west  by  northward,  9  miles;  breadth,  from 
i  to  4]  ;  area,  20,082  acres,  8  percfae8,-..of  whi^ 
25  acres.  3  roods,  14  perches  are  in  Lough  Ded. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  5,380;  in  1841,  5,479.  Houses  973- 
About  one-half  of  the  land  is  very  good ;  and  tht 
other  half  is  bog  and  mountain.  Lough  Decl  Iks 
on  the  western  boundary,  and  has  an  demtUm 
above  sea-level  of  871  feet.  Cork  mountain,  nt^ 
ated  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  lake,  ia  the 
highest  ground  in  the  parish,  and  has  an  altitodi 
of  1,198  feet.  The  nver  Deel  drains  the  paro- 
chial surface  eastward;  and  the  road  from  Baphut 
to  Stranorlar  runs  south-south-westward  through 
the  interior.  The  chief  mansion  is  Convoy-home; 
the  seat  of  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  surrounded 
by  a  fine  demesne.  Convoy  villsge  a^J^R*  thii 
demesne,  and  stands  on  the  Deel  river  and  on  the 
Raphoe  and  Stranorlar  road,  at  a  point  where  tht 
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latter  is  joined  bv  a  road  from  Letterkcnny.  Area, 
]:\  arre*.  Pop.,  in  laJI.  .'J-jO;  in  1841.  J)G5.  Houses 
r<7.    Fairs  are  held  in  Feb.,  May,  June,  Aug.,  Sept., 

Oct.,   Nov.,  and  i)fc This  parish  i*  a  perpetual 

curacy,  within  the  quoad  civilia  parii4i  of  Raphoe, 
and  ill  the  (li<».  o(  Uaphoe.  GrO'<8  income,  ^'l()0; 
lu'tt,  £84.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Raphoe.  The 
clmrcii  wa**  built,  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£7.18  ih.  -i^d.,  and  a  loan  of  £276  IS-*.  5^A.  from 
tlie  late  Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittini(«  1150;  at- 
tendance 143.  Two  meeting-houses  belonging  to 
tiie  (ieneral  A!»>embly,  the  one  of  which  was  for- 
merly Secessional  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ul- 
^t.•r.  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  I.tO  and  450. 
Tiie  Roman  (Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
I  K^.  In  18.M,  the  parishioners  con<iKted  of  52*2 
(hiirehmen,  1,759  Presbyterians,  and  3,.353  Roman 
< '  it  holies;  4  Sunday  vchinds  at  Convoy,  Curradooey, 
FI«inin^'>to\vn,  and  Aui;heygalt,  had  an  average 
otteiiilanec  of  255  children;  and  11  daily  schools — 
Olio  ot  which  was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  Society 
for  I>i>rountenancin>(  Vice,  <me  with  a  graduated 
nllow.iiice  from  the  London  Hil>ernian  Society,  and 
two  with  respectively  £l\  and  £5  from  subscription 
— had  on  tiieir  book^  45.5  boys  and  il'l'i  girls. 

('C)N  \V  ALL,  or  (-oskval,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Ua[)hoe,  but  chietly  in  that  of  Kilmacrenan, 
CO.  Donegal,  I'Uter.  It  contains,  in  its  Kilmacrenan 
soetioM,  the  town  of  Lktterkenny:  which  see. 
Lentrth,  >outh-west\vard.  15  miles;  breadth,  from  1 
to  tl'..  ArcM  of  the  Raphoe  section,  12,555  acres, 
S)  |>i'riln's,_of  which  :ll  acres,  I  rood,  5  perches  are 
ill  LoMu'h  Deel.*  Area  of  the  Kilmacrenan  sec- 
tion, ;J2,7I.»  a<Te<,  1  perch, — of  which  19  acres, 
'2  iooj!-,  :1I  perches  are  tideway.  Pop.  of  the 
wholo,  m  18.11,  12,979;  in  1841,  12,666.  Houses 
•J,18().  Pop.  of  the  Raphoe  section,  in  1831,  2,098. 
in  1841,  2,(05.  Houses  355.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
iii>tri.t>  of  the  Kilmacrenan  section,  in  18.31,8,713; 
ill  1841,  8.450.  Houses  1,494.  The  parish  stretches 
inland,  or  west-south-westward,  from  near  the  heoil 
of  Lou>;h  Swilly,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of 
both  the  low  Kround  and  the  mountain-screens  of 
(ilen>willy.  The  wh(de  surface,  though  intersected 
with  t'ien  and  tiny  plain,  and  practicable  declivity, 
is  of  boldly  upland  character ;  and  a)>out  two-thirds 
of  it  are  altogether  mountainous.  Adjoining  Letter- 
kcnny  on  the  west  is  Ballvmacool,  the  beautifully 
situated  demesne  of  J.  J.  lioyd,  Esq.;  a  little  be- 
vond  Uallymacool  is  Glendooen,  the  glebe-house  of 
the  rector;  and  onward,  the  broken  woodlands  of 
the  glelx',  which,  stretching  for  a  considerable  extent 
alon>^  the  partially  cultivated  fides  of  the  bills, 
combine  with  the  plantations  around  Mr.  Chambers' 
fine  residence  of  Foxhall,  to  impart  pleasing  embel- 
lis)unent  to  a  portion  of  Glenswilly,  which  is  natu- 
rally very  romantic.  The  other  seats  are  Corravaddy, 
iiortlee,  Kiltoi^-lodge,  and  Moorview.  The  road  from 
Strubane  to  Duntanaghy  runs  through  the  interior.' 
.Arehdall  tinds  an  abbot,  and  by  implication  an  abbey, 
in  Con  wall  in  the  7th  century;  and  where  could  he 
not.  if  he  bad  plea<ied,  find  abbot  and  abbey  either  at 
that  date  or  a  nMitury  earlier?  **  Fiachry,'*  says  he, 
"  was  abbot  of  Congl>ail,  in  the  territory  of  Gieann- 
Suili:;e,  in  T)  rconneL,  and  of  Clonard  in  the  county  of 
Mt-ath :  he  died  on  the  8th  of  Feb.,  l>etwecn  the  years 
.V^7  and  (vV2;  and  Sitrick  D'Trutle,  archdeacon  of 
Congbail,  died  in  1204."— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benetiee,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe 
compoiition,  £HK):  glebe,  £248.  Gross  income, 
£1,048;  nett,  £893  13s.  9d.  Patron,  Trinity  col- 
lege, i>\iblin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
chureh  was  built  about  t>>  years  ago.     Sittings  940; 
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attendance  200.  Two  meeting-houses,  belonging  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  one  of  which  was  for- 
merly Secessional,  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  are  attended  by  respectively  100  and  450;  a 
Covenanters'  meeting-house,  by  250;  a  Wesleyan 
meeting-house,  by  50 ;  a  Primitive  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, by  80;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
Letterkenny.  by  1,500;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Glenswilly,  by  1,050;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  3  officiates,  and  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,519 
Churchmen,  3,395  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  8,498  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  in  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  was 
attended  on  the  average  by  300  children ;  7  Sunday 
schools  at  Letterkenny,  Allistown,  Letterleek,  Glen- 
dooen, Fraintagh,  <^al  vey,  and  Meenatoel,  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  579  children;  and  22  daily  schools 
— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £11  Is.  6d.  from 
Robinson's  benefaction,  2  with  respectively  i8  and 
£15  from  the  National  Board,  6  with  graduated 
allowances  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
2  of  these  6  with  reii|)ectively  £3  3s.  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  £10  from  the  London  Ladies*  Hibernian 
Society — had  on  their  hooks  874  boys  and  574  girls. 
In  1839.  the  National  Board  granted' £69  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Glencar. 

COOKSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ratoath,  I)  mile  east-north-east  of 
the  town  of  Rat-oath,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length, 
1  mile;  breadth,  }  of  a  mile;  area.  1,238  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  i)8;  in  1841,  142.  Houses  18.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Slane  traverses  the  interior.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  la  partibug,  and  a  member  of 
the  benefice  of  Ratoath  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parts  belonging 
to  the  incumbent,  £20  6s.  3d., — of  the  other  parts, 
£47  15s. ;  and  the  latter  is  impropriate  in  A.  Sandys 
and  J.  Kennelly,  Esqs.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  147. 

COOKSTOWN,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
parish  of  Derryloran,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Kildross  rivulet, 
one  of  the  chief  head-streams  of  the  Ballinderrj 
river,  and  on  the  great  north  road  from  Armagh,  at 
the  point  where  that  road  forks  into  the  lines  toward 
respectively  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  1^  mile 
south  of  the  boundary-line  of  co.  Londonderry,  7} 
miles  west  of  the  nearest  point  of  Lough  Neagb,  3| 
south-west  of  Moneymore,  4k  north-north-west  of 
Stewartstown,  20}  north  of  Armagh,  and  34^  west 
of  Belfast.  It  almost  wholly  consists  of  one  spa- 
cious,  very  long,  and  somewhat  straggling  street,  so 
lined  with  trees  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  mall, 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  adjacent  de- 
mesne of  its  proprietor,  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  as  to 
possess  a  delightfully  rural  character.  Its  private 
buildings  have  an  agreeable  style  of  masonry ;  its 
market-square  is  spacious  and  pleasant;  and  its  pub- 
lic edifices,  consisting  of  a  market-house,  a  court- 
house, a  linen-hall,  a  Poor-law  workhouse,  the  par- 
ish-church  of  Derryloran,  and  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  have  aggregately  a  character  some- 
what in  keeping  with  the  town.  Mr.  Stewart's 
demesne  of  Killvmoon,  which  imparts  to  Cook^town 
more  than  halt  of  that  pleasant  place's  delightful 
charms,  is  one  of  the  best  wooded  demesnes  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  mansion  is  a  splendid  edifice 
in  the  Saxon  style,  built  from  designs  by  Nash,  at 
the  reputed  cost  of  £80,000.  lu  form  is  that  of  a 
hollow  parallelogram;  the  east  front  is  perforated 
with  the  main  entrance,  and  has  nearly  over  its 
centre  a  large  circular  tower;  the  angle,  between 
the  east  and  north  fronts,  is  sunnountcd  by  an  octa* 
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Hfonal  tower  as  gpactous  as  the  circular  one,  but  not 
BO  lofty;  the  north  front  has,  at  its  west  end,  a 
square  erection,  and  the  only  remaining^  part  of  the 
old  mansion  which  occupied  the  site  when  Mr. 
Stewart's  ancestor  purchased  the  property  from  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone ;  the  east  and  north  sides  contain  all 
the  principal  apartments,  and  possess  nearly  all  the 
edifice's  elaboration  of  architecture ;  and  the  other 
two  sides  contain  the  offices,  have  an  irregular 
ground  plan,  and  are  shaded  with  trees The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  to>vn  is  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
retail  supply  of  the  surrounding  country  with  mis- 
cellaneous wareit,  and  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
the  corn  and  dairy  markets.  Fairs  arc  held  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  Feb.,  Mav,  Aug.,  and  Nov. ;  on 
March  28 ;  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  O.  S. ;  on 
Sept  4,  and  Oct.  10;  and  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
Dec.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  Bank  was  established 
in  1835.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a 
coach  to  Belfast,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Coleraine  and  Newry. — The  Poor-law  union  of 
Cookstown  ranks  as  the  66th,  and  was  declared  on 
22d  Aug.,  1839.  It  lies  wholly  in  co.  Tyrone,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  151  square  miles,  or  96,730 
acres;  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  44,624.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  their  pop.,  in  1831,  are — 
Cookstown,  3,793;  Lower  Lissan,  1,720;  Beagh- 
more,  895;  Ballinasollus  1,529;  Oritor,  2,5'27; 
Oaklands,2,18S;  Killeenan,  1,606;  Pomeroy,  3,431 ; 
the  Rock,  2,719;  Sandholes,  2,428;  Tullyhog, 
4,039;  Stewartstown,  3,878;  Ballyclog,  3,121 ;  KiU 
lycolpy,  3,736;  Muntcreolin,  4396;  and  Coagh,  2,623. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  7,  and  of 
elected  guardians,  21 ;  and  2  of  the  latter  are  re- 
turned by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Cookstown,  Tul- 
lyhog,  Stewartstown,  Killycolpy,  and  Muntcreolin, 
and  one  bv  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £57t015;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7*513;  and  of  these, 
393  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
926  not  exceeding  £2,-1,039  not  exceedinj^  £3,— 
851  not  exceeding  £4, — and  707  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  May  17,  1840, 
—to  be  completed  in  Sept  1841,— to  cost  £5,220 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,050  for  fictings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  I 
rood,  6  perches,  for  which  an  annual  rent  of  £18  Is. 
7id.  is  paid, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600 
persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  May  31,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,506  18s.  6d[d.;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £752  Ids.  No  fever  hos- 
pital and  no  infirmary  are  accessible  nearer  than 
Oinagh ;  and  the  former  offers  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  this  union,  the  latter  very  little.  The  dis- 
pensary districts  are  4  in  number,  and  have  their 
seats  at  Coagh,  Cookstown,  Pomerov,  and  Stewarts- 
town;  but  they  are  aggregately  much  more  extensive 
than  the  union,  and  comprise  an  area  of  156,233 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  65,819.  The  Cooks- 
town  dispensary  serves  for  an  area  of  58,307  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  21,056;  and,  in  1839^40,  it  expended 
.t'105  17s.  8d.;  and  administered  to  1,811  patients. 
In  1841,  the  Loan  Fund  of  Cookstown  had  a  capital 
of  £3,696;  circulated  £17,026  in  4,a^  loans;  real- 
ized  a  nett  profit  of  £166  Os.  4d.;  and  expended  on 
charitable  purposes  £90; — and  from  the  date  of  its 
institution  till  the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£50,293  in  13,196  loans;  cleared  a  nett  profit  of 
£646  I4s.  2d. ;  and  expended  on  charitable  purposes, 

£180 Area  of  the  town,  154  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831, 

2.883 ;  in  1841 ,  3,006.  Houses  515.  Families  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  129;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  363;  in  other  pursuits,  119.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  30 ; 


on  the  directing  of  labour,  319;  on  their  oim  nMnot 
labour,  247 ;  on  means  not  specified,  15.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  reed  and  writCi 
638;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  224;  who  eoaU 
neither  read  nor  write,  375.  Females  at  and  ahove 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write.  446 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  441 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  552. 

COOLAOH,  a  small  harbour  on  the  ecnith  shore 
of  Ballycroane  bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kca- 
mare  estuary,  in  the  parish  of  KUcrohan,  and  near 
the  village  of  Ballycroane,  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  em 
Kerry,  Munster.  Post-town,  Cahlrdveen.  The 
proprietor  is  Hedges  Ejrre,  Esq.  The  harboar  eoa- 
sists  of  a  landing  quay  160  feet  long,  a  jetty  pier 
extending  52  feet  from  the  quay,  and  also  a  boaU 
slip,  and  a  return  to  the  end  of  the  quay.  The 
extension  of  the  pier  to  a  rock,  38  feet  outward,  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Donnell,  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  £200.  Before  the  harbour  was  constructed, 
the  surrounding  country  had  no  &cilities  of  ccMnma- 
nication.  About  6  hookers,  of  10  tons  eadi,  and 
about  12  jrawls,  several  years  ago  frequented  it. 

COOLAGH,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Middlethird,  2|  miles  south  of  Kille. 
naule,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  I^enffth,  2  miles; 
breadth,  1};  area,  2,558  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  704; 
in  1841,  772.  Houses  101.  The  surface  consists^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  very  good  land ;  and  is  tnk 
versed  southward  by  the  nmd  from  Killenaule  to 
Fethard. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Killenaule  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £150;  glebe,  £50.  la 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  43,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  708;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

COOLAGH,  or  Coolaghmorb,  a  parish  on  the 
north  border  of  the  barony  of  Kells,  3  miles  south 
by  east  of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  Lengtli« 
southeastward,  5^  miles;  breadth,  from  |  to  S|; 
area,  5,504  acres,  2  roods,  23  perches.  Pop.,  la 
1831,  1,417;  in  1841,  1,621.  Houses  230.  The 
surface  declines  to  the  east;  and  coqfists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  very  ffood  land.  The  wood  of  Kj\t» 
dohie  is  in  the  north-west ;  the  demesne  of  Coolagh- 
more  is  a  little  northeast  of  the  centre ;  and  the 
hamlets  of  Coolaghflags,  Knockbattoa,  and  Serehao, 

are  all  near  the  centre This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Callah  [which  see],  m 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £383  10a. ; 
glebe,  £9.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
attendance  of  from  150  to  400 ;  and,  in  the  Ron 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Callan  and  Earlstown.  In  1834^  ths 
panshioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  paf 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  75  boys  and  25  girls. 

COOLANEY,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  KiUoraa, 
barony  of  Leney,  co.  SUgo,  Connaught.  It  occapies 
a  sequestered  position,  5  miles  west  of  CoUoony; 
and  is  surrounded  with  the  extensive  improvements 
of  the  esCate  of  Annaohm ore  :  see  that  artide.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Sligo  Poor-law  umoaif 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  20,695  acres,  with  a  poo. 
of  6,059 ;  and,  in  1839^40,  it  expended  £125  As.  1|4, 
and  administered  to  1 ,810  patients.  See  Kzllobail 
Area  of  the  village,  26  acres;  Popu,  In  1831,  326; 
in  1841,  380.     Houses  61. 

COOL  APISH,  a  lake  in  the  haronjr  of  Goen^ 
CO.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  lies  2^  miles  nerth  eart 
of  Palla^een,  and  measures  about  1 4  mile  in  length, 
and  1  in  breadth. 

COOL  ATTIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  OwMW, 
:low,  Li  ' 


and  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wickl 

stands  on  the  rivulet  Deny,  nearly  midway  bet^ 
Carnew  and  Tinahely.    Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  21^ 
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May  26,  Aug.  26,  and  Not.  26.  Adjoining  the  ril- 
Uiie  iK  Coolattin  Park,  the  residence  of  Earl  Fitz- 
williau.  "  The  mansion/'  nays  Mr.  Frai«er,  "  is 
large  and  commodious;  and,  like  all  the  other  nu- 
merous buildings  which,  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
been  erected  on  this  property,  built  more  with  a 
view  to  permanent  comfort  than  external  appearance. 
Connected  with  the  Park,  much  has  been  done  in 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  estate,  every  facility  and  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  occupants.  The  improvements 
are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Challoner, 
h\<  lordship's  relative,  who  resides  at  Coolattin 
Park  ;  they  are  only  in  progress  (1838),  but  even  at 
this  time,  few  estates,  if  any,  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, can  boast  of  so  respecuble  a  tenantry.  The 
Park  contains  some  good  timber ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  Derry  liver,  in  its  progress  to  the  Slaney,  by 
Cloiiegall ;  Coolattin  inn  and  schoolhou^te  adjoin  the 
domesnc."  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831,  108;  in 
lH4l.  not  sp4>('ially  returned. 

COOL  AVI  N.  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  county  of  Sligo.  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Corran  ;  on  the  east  and 
M)uth,  by  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west,  by  the  county  of  Mayo.  Its 
groatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  8|  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  7^  ;  and  it« 
area  is  29.157  acres,  27  perches, — of  which  3,707 
acres,  2  roo<l<,  23  perches  are  water.  Lough  Gara 
partly  stretches  along  the  southern  border,  but  chiefly 
projects  into  the  interior.  See  Gara.  The  land  in 
the  west  is  principally  a  sheet  of  bog;  and  elsewhere 
is  principally  a  congeries  of  mountains  and  intervening 
hollows.  The  summit  heights  are  a  westward  pro- 
longation of  the  Curlew  mountains;  they  run  along 
luarl y  the  middle  of  the  barony ;  they  form  a  water- 
shed between  the  Sligo  bay  basin  ana  the  Boyle  arm 
of  the  ba<in  of  the  Shannon ;  and  they  bear  the 
names  of  Derry woghema,  Faline,  and  Boulindue. 
The  drainage  of  the  south  district  is  eastward  by  the 
lloyle  river ;  and  of  the  north  district,  is  northward 
by  the  head>rilU  of  the  Owenmore.  Coolavin  was 
anciently  a  toparchy,  or  the  principality  of  a  sept; 
and  M.  MticDermott,  E«{.,  whose  manMon  of  Cool- 
avin is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Gara, 
rlaiuis  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  its  quondam 

princes  or  toparchs This  barony  contains  part  of 

the  pari<ih  of  Kilcoleman.  and  the  whole  of  the  par- 
j^liCH  of  KiltVee  an<l  Killaraght.  Its  onlv  village  is 
(lorteen.  Pop.,  in  IKIL  8,596;  in  1841.  10,206. 
lloU'e«i  1,8J"2.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, l.(>li:  in  manufactures  and  trade,  186;  in 
other  pur>uits,  73.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,320;  who  could 
read  but  not  write.  479 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,.!>>19.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  384 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  610;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,374. 

COOLBANAGHER.  Coolbrnger,  or  Ballt- 
roLLON,  a  p<iri>h  in  the  barony  of  Portnebincb, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The  ecclesiastical  pari!%h  in- 
cludes also  the  quoad  civitia  parish  of  Ardrea 
[which  see];  and  contains  the  village  of  Emo,  and 
part  ot  the  town  of  MouNTMELLicK :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  west-north-westward,  7^  miles; 
breadth,  from  1}  to  3| ;  area,  17,347  acres,  26 
prrehe-'.  P(.p..  in  lK31,  7,4o6.  Houses  1,116. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  di>tricts,  in  18:31,  5,973.  Houses 
hK>.  The  7M(Wi</  rirtUa  parish  of  Coolbanagher  is  of 
^Tiatly  le^^  extent  than  the  quttad  ttacra  one.  Length, 
rOuth->oiith-ea^tward,  4<{  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to 
•>j  ,    area,  VX>'2\   acres,   26  perches, — of  which   20 
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aeret,  I  rood,  5  perches  are  in  Lough  Emo,  and  150 
acres,  3  roods,  38  perches  are  in  the  Great  Heath  of 
Maryborough.  Pop.,  in  1841,2.383.  Houses  368. 
The  surfiftce  prevailinglv  consists  of  very  poor  light 
land  ;  and  very  slowly  declines  northward  and  east- 
ward, partly  to  the  margin  and  partly  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Barrow.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  great  thoroughfares  from  Dublin  both  to 
Limerick  and  to  Cork,  and  of  the  double  canal  navi- 
gation which  forks  at  Monastereven  westward  to 
Mountmellick,  and  southward  to  the  Barrow  at 
Athy.  The  grand  feature  of  interest,  or  rather 
considerable  group  of  pleasing  features,  occurs  within 
the  circle  of  the  noble  demesne  of  Emo  Park,  and 
will  be  noticed  under  the  word  Emo:  which  see.  On 
the  road  from  Monastereven  to  Maryborough,  5  milei 
from  the  former,  is  Emo  inn ;  a  little  beyond  it,  on  the 
cross-road  to  Stradbally,  are  the  humbled  ruins  of 
Morett  Castle ;  on  the  right  of  the  road,  opposite 
the  Heath  of  Maryborough,  where  races  are  occa- 
sionally  held,  stand  the  ruins  of  Coolbanagher  Castle  ^ 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  stands  Shane 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.  See 
Shane.  The  other  seats  are  Woodbrook  and 
f3ridgeview.  Maryborough  Heath  is  bisected  by 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  parish Cool- 
banagher is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition,  Jt'5^  6s. 
2id. ;  glebe,  £19  lOs.  Gro-s  income,  X555  16s. 
2|d.;  nett,  £496  3s.  3]d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £80.  The  church  was 
built  in  1786.  Sittings  200;  attendance  170.  A 
private  hou«e  is  used  as  a  We«leyan  meeting-house, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  40.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  ha4  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 
800.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1.367 
Churchmen,  30  Protestant  dissenters,  and  5,969 
Roman  Catholicji;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  440  boys  and  299  girls.  Two  of  th? 
schools  at  Emo,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  were  each  salaried  with  £6  from  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  two  at  the  Roi*k  and  Morett,  with 
respectively  £10  and  £12  from  the  National  Board  ; 
one  for  boys  at  Woodbrook,  with  £12  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  one  at  Wood- 
brook for  boys,  with  £20  or  £30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society;  one  at  Coolbanagher  for 
girls,  with  about  £5  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hiber- 
nian Society,  and  certain  sums  from  subscription ; 
one  at  Coolbanagher,  for  boys,  with  £5  and  a  gra- 
duated allowance  from  the  I«ondon  Hibemian  So- 
ciety ;  and  two  at  Lauragh,  the  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls,  and  both  in  coimection  with  the  Kil- 
dare Place  Society,  with  certain  sums  from  subscrip- 
tion. 

COOLBOY,  or  Castlebat,  a  vilUge  in  the  par- 
ish of  Carnew,  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  t^tands  on  the  rivulet  Derry,  and  on 
the  road  from  Aughrim  to  Camew,  2^  mileii  south  of 
Tinehely.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
Jan.,  April,  July,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  the  Wednesday 
in  Ember  Week,  and  the  fir^t  Wednesilay,  old  style, 
of  March  and  June.  Pop.,  in  1831,  105;  in  1841, 
not  specially  returned. 

COOLCAPPA,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
count?  and  dio.  of  Limerick,  Munster.  Post-town, 
Rathkeale.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

COOLCASHIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  3)  miles  north-west  of  Freshford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  I^ength,  south  -eastward,  2^  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  I};  area,  1.670  acre*,  2  roods,  90 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5('>4;  in  1841, 455.  Houses 
69.  The  iurfiuce  ia  drained  touCb-Muth-enstward 
2  I 
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by  a  small  aflBuent  of  the  Nore.  The  only  seat  is 
Coolcafhin  House. — Tl»i>«  parish  i«  a  vicarage,  and 
purt  of  the  hiMielice  of  AcnouR  [which  pee],  in  the 
liio.  of  0<sory.  The  vicariiil  tithes,  jointly  witli 
those  of  Ballcen,  are  compounded  for  £5i  16s.  8(1. ; 
the  rectorial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Clontubrid, 
are  compounded  for  illoO  Ids.  4id. ;  and  the  latter 
arc  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice 
cathedral.  The  Ooolcashin  or  Whites^ate  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Clontubrid  and  Li>downey.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

COOLCLOUGII,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  dio.  of  Kerry,  Munstcr. 
Post-town,  Kanturk.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions.  Coolclough  proper, 
whence  the  pa^i^h  ha<  its  name,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Black  water  ;  and  at  this  place  is 
one  of  a  chain  of  collieries. 

OOOLCOR,  a  parish  in  the  baronv  of  Lower 
Philip-^town,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  'though  still 
fiijuring,  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  as  a  rectory  in 
the  (iio.  of  Kildare,  it  is  completely  consolidated,  as 
to  both  civil  and  eccle^iastic^l  matters,  with  the  par- 
ish of  Ballyixurlev  :  which  see. 

COOLCORCORAN,  a  bog  about  2  miles  north 
of  Kilhiniey,  barony  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerrv,  Mun- 
ster.  Area,  1,5(35  acres,  2  roods,  2}  percfies.  It 
lies  in  various  connected  hollows ;  has  an  average 
depth  of  about  10  feet,  and  an  altitude  above  sea- 
k'vel  of  from  200  to  300  feet ;  is  superincumbent  on 
siliceous  gravel  and  clay ;  and,  though  near  the 
Deanagh  rivulet  and  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  declines 
to  the  north,  and  sends  its  waters,  by  a  narrow 
swampy  hollow,  to  the  Glanuragh  stream,  and  thence 
through  the  Gheestan  to  the  Laune.  It  was,  even 
,*)0  years  ago,  much  used  as  a  turbary  for  the  town  of 
Killiirney.    Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £785  14s. 

COOLCR  AHEEN,  a  parish,  partlv'  in  the  barony 
of  Cranagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  riissadining,  co. 
Kilkeimy,  Leinster.  Its  old  ruined  church  is  situ- 
ated about  3  miles  east-north-east  of  Freshford,  2^ 
bouth-soutb-east  of  Bally ragget,  and  5  south-west  of 
Castle-Comer.  The  surface  is  bisected  southward 
and  unequally  by  the  Nore;  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  excellent  land.  The  seats  are  Lismaine- 
Uouse  and  Foxrath-Castle.  Length  of  the  parish, 
houtb- west  ward,  3A  miles;  extreme  breadtn,  1^. 
Area  of  the  Cranagh  section,  743  acres,  3  roods,  26 
perches  ;  of  the  Fassadining  section,  1 ,764  acres.  2 
roods,  19  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  668 ; 
in  1841.  652.  Houses  ia3.  Pop.  of  the  Fassadining. 
section,  in  1841,  541.  Houses  87 — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Odoch  [which 
bee],  m  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition, 
£200.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  647  ;  and  a  night-school 
— held  three  times  a-week — had  on  its  books  40 
males  and  5  females. 

COOLE,  a  barony  in  the  south-east  corner  of  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  barony  of  Magherastephana  ;  on  the  north-east, 
by  the  barony  of  Clonkelly ;  on  the  cast,  by  the  county 
of  Monaghan  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Cavan ; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  Upper  Lough  Erne,  which  divides 
it  fom  the  barony  of  Knockninny.  Its  great  est  length, 
frum  north  to  south,  is  1 1  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  10^  ;  and  its  area  is  21,017  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch, 
— of  which  2,668  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches,  are 
water.  The  east  road  from  Cavan  to  Enniskillen,  or 
that  by  way  of  Newtown-Butler,  cuts  it  into  very 
nearly  equal  parts.  A  considerable  district  in  the 
rent  re  of  the  barony,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  road, 
is  bog ;  a  small  district  in  the  north  around  Doiiough 


is  hilly;  the  district  along  tbe  msrgia  of  .Lo«j(l 
Erne,  and  two  other  small  fKntricta  reapectivelr 
around  Castle- Sanderson  and  BelnM>nti  mre  low  aiM 
richly  wooded ;  and  the  -remainder  of  the  Hufanii 
variously  champaign  pasture  and  arable  gfooad.  Tbe 
river  Finn  runs  along  part  of  the  eastern  boondaiy 
and  across  the  whole  of  the  southern  divisuMi 
another  considerable  rivulet  rises  in  the  north-CMt 
corner,  and  runs  across  the  northern  division ;  and 
each  of  the  two  streams,  in  meandering  tovmrd  Lo^gh 
Erne,  forms  a  chain  of  small  lakes. — This  bsronj 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Currin,  I>rummnll|^ 
and  Galloon.  The  only  noticeable  village  is  New- 
town-Butler. The  townland  of  Gubdoo  in  DmsB- 
mully  was  recently  transferred  to  Coole  from  toe 
barony  of  Dartry  in  co.  Monaghan.  The  annual  valii- 
ation  of  the  barony  under  tbe  Poor-law  Act  is 
£9,857  5s.  lid.;  and  the  sum  levied -under  the  grand 
warrant  of  summer,  1841,  was  £768  2s.  9d.  E^,  ii 
1831, 10,028;  in  1841,  10,265.  Houses  U600.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1^1 ;  in  maoo* 
factures  and  trade,  327;  in  other  pursnita,  135.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  rend  and 
write,  1.793;  who  could  r^  but  not  write,  888{ 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,747.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  854;  who  could  read  hut  not  write,  1.347; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,383. 

COOLE,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  barcmy  of  Ki^ 
naCalloon,  but  now  in  that  of  Barrymore,  8^  miles 
south-east  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length. 
1^  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,153  acres.  Pop.,  is 
1831,  338;  in  1841,283.  Houses  43.  The  surface 
consists  principally  of  part  of  the  southern  dedirities 
of  the  Nagles  mountams,  vet  is  all  profitable,  and 
has  a  good  soil.  Coole  Abbey,  a  mile  below  Castle^ 
Lyons,  is  an  elefpint  mansion,  the  seat  of  Heny 
Hdwkes  Peard,  Esq. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 
prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £150; 
nett,  £137  16s.  8d.  Patron,  the  dioceamn.  A 
licensed  private  house  is  used  as  the  parochial  pbet 
of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  10.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750  s  and. 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Castle-Lyons.  In  1894.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Bomnn  Caths- 
lics  to  333. 

COOLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mayne.  haramr 
of  Demifore,  co.  Westineath,  Leinster.  It  stanv 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard,  9\  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Castle-Pollard.  A  little  east  of  it  is 
Turbotstown,  the  seat  of  Gerald  Doise.  Esq. ;  and 
immediately  west  of  it,  on  to  a  line  beyond  the 
ditchy  Inny,  is  a  dreary  expanse  of  deep  bow.  Fsln 
are  held  on  May  20  and  Nov.  20.     The  piaoe  is 


constabulary  station.     Area  of  the  village.  25 1 
Pop.,  in  1831,  341 ;  in  1841,  371.     Houses  70. 

COOLE  AG  H,  or  Camimeaob,  or  CniuavxBB.n 
sublime  mountain-pass  a  little  above  the  aouice  of 
the  Lee,  and  on  the  new  road  from  Bfacroom  to 
Bantry,  on  the  western  border  of  eo.  Corit.  Munsfer. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Otway :  "  The  rand 
appeared  to  have  got  into  what  the  French  cdl  ■ 
cul  de  sac,  and  you  seemed  at  a  dead  stop  unless  yon 
can  say  some  such  taliamanic  words  to  tne  moontnin 
as  *  Open,  Sesame  ;*  but  all  of  a  sudden  yon  tun  n 
jutting  rock,  and  enter  the  singular  and  stupendons 
pass  of  Cooleagh.  I  have  been  through  the  nss  ot 
the  Scalp  near  Dublin ;  1  haye  wandered  throogh 
that  of  Barnsmore  in  the  countv  of  Donegal;  bi^ 
neither  can  bear  a  comparison  with  this  fhasm, 
nature  has  cut  for  two  miles  through  these  i 
tains.  *  *  This  deep  and  extraordinary  c 
which,  within  these  last  ten  years,  hai  been  1 
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aHvaiitn^re  of  in  order  to  make  an  ezceltent  road  be- 
tween MacroofT  and  Bantry,  is  really  one  of  the  mntt 
picturesque  things  in  Ireland.  It  U  well  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  see  its  rocks  and  precipices,  its  cliffs  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  heieand  there  interspersed, through  the 
masses  of  rocks,  old  holly  and  yew  trees,  and  occa- 
sionally an  arbutus ;  and  then  its  strange  and  sudden 
windings — you  look  back,  and  you  cannot  find  out 
how  you  got  in — before  you,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  you  are  to  get  forward.  \ou  might  imagine 
that  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  had  got  vou  into  his 
stronghold,  and  here  you  were  impounded  by  ever- 
lasting enchantment.  Then  the  surpassing  loneliness 
of  the  place  — 

•  1  ncTcr 

80  deeply  felt  the  force  of  M>Utu()«. 

Uigh  overhead  the  eagle  Koared  MreiM, 

And  tlie  grey  lizard  on  the  rock*  below 

Hasked  in  the  sun.' " 

This  pass  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Rockites  in 
1822,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  romantic  skirmish  be- 
tween them  and  a  party  of  military, — the  incidents 
of  which  will  be  found  t^piritedly  narrated  on  pp.  261 
—273  of  Mr.  Otway's  *  Sketches  in  Ireland,'  2d 
edit.  The  proposed  Berehaven  line  of  railway  tra- 
verses the  pass.     See  Berehaven. 

COOLEAGH,  or  Coomhoola,  a  rivulet  and  a 
glen  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
The  rivulet  rises  immediately  south  of  the  mountain- 
pass,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  and  runs  about 
7^  miles  southward  to  the  head  of  Bantry  bay.  The 
glen  is  traversed  by  the  rivulet;  and  is  proposed  as 
part  of  the  route  of  the  projected  Berehaven  railway. 

COOLEAGH,  CO.  Tipperary.     See  Coolagh. 

COOLESTOWN,  a  barony  on  the  eastern  border 
of  King's  CO.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded',  on  the  north, 
by  the  barony  of  Warrenstown ;  on  the  east,  by  ca 
kildare ;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  baronies 
of  Philipstown.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  9^  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  is  6j  ;  and  its  area  is  47,882  acres,  1  rood,  17 
perches.  The  nascent  Boyne  sluggishly  creeps  north- 
ward along  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boundary ; 
and  the  Feagile,  with  its  affluent  the  Feavoylagh, 
drains  the  southern  district,  but  flows  chiefly  on  the 
western  border.  The  Grand  Canal  passes  across  the 
interior.  The  surface  of  the  barony  is  flat,  chararter*. 
less,  and  to  a  large  extent  repulsive.  Upwards  of 
one-half  is  bog  and  waste  ;  and  the  remainder  is  dis. 
tributed  into  al>out  one-fourth  of  arable  grounds, 
and  three-fourths  of  pasture  and  meadow.  Yet  the 
koil  of  the  parts  not  overgrown  with  bog  naturally 
produces  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage,  and  needs  only 
draining  and  gravelling  to  be  rendered  prime  in  Qual- 
ity  This    barony  contains    part  of  the    parish  of 

Castle-Jordan,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
BiiUinakill,  Monasteroris,  and  Clonsast.  Edenderrj 
is  the  only  town  ;  and  Clonbulloge  and  Conabury  the 
oidv  noticeable  villages.  Pop.,  in  1831,  (K038;  in 
1H41.  0,488.  Houses  1,513.  Families  employed 
t'hit'tly  in  agriculture,  9H2;  in  manufiictures  and 
tnidf.  4'ii);  in  other  pursuits,  297.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1  .(124  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  888 ;  who 
could  noitlior  read  nor  write,  1,620.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1. 04 1  ;  w\io  could  read  but  not  write,  1,242;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1.924. 

COOLKV.  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Dundalk, 
CO.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  side 
ot  t)u>  entrance  of  Dundalk  bay,  4j  miles  south-east 
of  Carliii^'ford.  Lieut.  Irwin,  in  his  evidence  before 
tb»'  Ki^h^•^y  Commis*ion,  says :  ••  The  fishermen  think 
tliat  it  there  were  a  quay  built  at  Cooley  Point,  it 
would  be  ot  great  advantage  to  them.  Vessels  in 
t)je  ha)  of  Dundalk,  when  the  tide  does  not  enable 


them  to  take  the  bar,  are  dangerotttly  situated  with- 
out shelter  at  Cooley  Point." 

COOLEY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  cOonty 
of  Louth,  and  dio.  of  Arnuigh,  J^einster.  It0€c*mp><» 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Carlingford 
and  Dundalk  bays,  and  inclikdes  the  headland  noticed 
in  the  preceding  aKicle.     Post-town,  Carlingford. 

COOLGOWNY,  one  of  several  denominations  of 
a  continuous  bog,  in  the  barony  of  Eglish  or  Fircal, 
and  on  the  south-west  border  of  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
The  only  other  large  denomination  is  Gorbally.  The 
bog  lies  from  1 4  mile  to  3  J  miles  KMith-east  of  Ban- 
agher.  Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2|;  area,  8,688 
acres,  1  rood,  18  perches.  It  includes  or  insulates 
eleven  small  derries  of  clay  and  gravel,  several  gra». 
ing  cushes  of  black  bog,  and  a  large  tract  long  ago 
brought  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Garbally. 
The  part  which  joins  Balever  lies  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  keystone  of  Macartney  aque<luct,  and  96 
feet  above  the  midsummer  level  of  the  Shannon,  at 
Banagher ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface,  though  de- 
dining  to  the  sides,  lies  proportionally  high.  Gravel 
can,  in  some  spots,  be  obtained  within  3  feet  of  the 
surfiice ;  numerous  cushes  and  swells  of  gravel  ate 
interspersed  throughout  the  interior ;  and  limestone 
and  manuring  gravel  abound  in  all  the  surrounding 
lands,  particularly  at  Derrinlouffh,  Balever,  Timolin, 
Cloongowny,  and  Garbally.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £5.964  8s.  Id. 

COOLGRANEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inch, 
and  barony  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  3^  miles  south-south-west  of  Arklow,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Gorey  and  Wexford.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Gorey  Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in 
1839^0,  it  expended  i:i31  8s.  6id.,  and  mafle  4.191 
dispensations  of  medicine.  Area  of  the  village  9 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,274;  in  1841,311.    Houses55. 

COOLINE,  or  Coolinbt,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  2i  miles  south -south- west 
of  Charleville,  ca  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  1  mile; 
breadth,  4;  area,  1,152  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  455; 
in  1841,  437.  Houses  59.  The  land  is  of  excellent 
quality. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £70;  nett,  £60.  The 
incumbent  is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  KiUhannig. 
The  schoolhouse  in  Shandrum,  1  mile  distant,  and 
licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  is  the  nearest  place 
which  the  Protestant  parishioners  can  attend.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  22,  and  the  Ro- 
man CatholiiTs  to  381. 

COOLKENNO,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghold, 
barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wick  low,  Leinster.  It 
stands  4)  miles  east-south-east  of  Tullow.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Feb.  1,  May  I,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  1. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

COOLKERRY,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Clandonagh,  but  chiefl  v  in  that  of  Clarmallagh,  1 1 
mile  east  by  south  of  Rathdowney,  Queens  00., 
Leinster.  Length,  westward,  2|  miles;  breadth, 
from  4  to  1| ;  but  it  is  cut  into  two  mutually  de- 
tached districts  by  the  intersection  of  part  of  Agha* 
boe.  Area  of  the  Clandonagh  portion,  4  acres,  2 
roods,  12  perches ;  of  the  west  portion  of  the  Clar- 
oalUgh  division,  917  teres,  3  roods,  19  perches ;  of 
the  east  portion  of  the  Clarmallagh  division,  607 
acres,  2  roods,  27  perches.  The  Clandonagh  sec- 
tion is  uninhabit^.  Pop.  of  the  Clarmallagh  see- 
tion,  in  1831,  375;  in  1841,  457.  Houses  67.  It 
lies  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Erkin 
rivulet.  The  seats  are  Middlemount  and  Erkina. 
— This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory,  and  is  wholly 
impropnate.  The  vicar  of  Aughmacart  receive* 
from  the  iropropriaUu  a  stipend  of  £10  lOs.  for 
acting  as  curate ;  and  the  Protestant  parishioner! 
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attend  the  church  oF  Rathdown**?.  In  1834,  the 
ProtestantA  amounted  to  23,  and  toe  Roman  Catho- 
UcA  to36l. 

COOLLATTIN.     See  Coolattin. 

COOL  MAIN,  an  old  castle  and  a  mansion  in  the 
barony  of  Courceys,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Court- 
macsherry  bay,  about  7^  miles  south  by  east  of  Ban- 
don,  CO.  Cork,  Munstcr.  The  castle  originally  be- 
longed to  MacCartv  Reagh,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Bandonians  in  1042,  and  was  ever  afterwards  held 
in  English  possession.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of 
£.  SUwell,  Esq. 

COOL  MO  RE,  a  demesne  in  the  Imrony  of  Kin- 
nalea  and  Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is 
situated  about  4  miles  south  of  Passage  ;  and  occu- 
pies a  chief  part  of  the  peninsula  between  Cork 
Harbour,  and  the  north  side  of  Carrigalinc  bay  or 
estuary.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  edifice,  over- 
looking Currigaline  bay  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  Wm.  H. 
W.  Newenham,  E^q.  The  demesne  comprises  an 
area  of  upwards  of  500  acres.  The  estate,  when 
Arthur  Young  wrote  his  Tour  in  Ireland,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Archdeacon  Oliver,  whom  Mr. 
Young  termed  "the  capital  farmer  of  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;"  and,  after  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Newenham  family,  it  continued  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  agiicultural  skill  and  georgical  enter- 
prise which  brought  it  into  fame  during  the  days  of 
the  archdeacon. 

COOLMUNDRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Mid- 
dletbird,  2^  miles  east  of  FcthHrd,  co.  Tipperary. 
Munster.  Length,  westward,  2}  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  1^;  area,  1,()88  acres,  1  rood,  17  perches, 
— of  which  22  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches,  lie  de- 
tached. Pop.,  in  1831,  3vS0  ;  in  1841,  350.  Houses 
44.  The  seats  are  Hannixtown  and  Orove-IIouse. 
—This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Ca^hcl,  and  is  wholly 
impropriate.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  receives 
a  stipend  of  XI2  or  i^'l4  for  performing  the  occa- 
••ional  duties ;  and  the  Protestant  parishioners  at- 
tend the  church j)f  Fethard.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  383. 

COOLN  AC  ARTON,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Cun- 
nemara,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands  isolatedly 
among  a  great  congeries  of  uplands  ;  and  rises  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vale  or  glen  of  Ina,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Binnabola  mountains.  Though  only  about 
900  feet  high,  it  commands  one  of  the  best  of  a  rich 
beries  of  views  of  the  glens,  loughs,  and  mountains 
of  the  grandly  picturesque  region  of  the  Twelve 
Pins.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  quartz 
rock  ;  but  the  w-est  side  exhibits  great  cliffs  of  mica- 
ceous schist  in  nearly  horizontal  strata;  and  one 
elevated  spot  displays  a  patch  of  limestone,  superin- 
cumbent on  some  serpentime,  and  on  a  regular  broad 
vein  of  granite. 

COOLN  AGREENANE,  amountain on  the  north- 
ern  border  of  the  district  of  Carberv,  a  short  dis- 
tance south-west  of  Inchigeelah,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Its  name  is  said  to  mean,  '  the  mountain  unknown 
to  the  sunbeams ;'  and  is  highly  descriptive  of  the 
niountain*s  general  gloomy  appearance.  Coolna- 
greenane  is  one  of  a  group  or  chain  of  alpine  heights. 

COOLOCK,  a  maritime  barony  of  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Nethercross ;  on  the  cast,  by  the  Irish  sea ; 
on  the  south,  b^  Dublin  bay  and  Ballybough  river, 
which  separate  it  from  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown, 
and  the  city  and  barony  of  Dublin ;  and  on  the 
south-west,  and  west,  by  the  barony  of  Castle- 
Irnock.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
H^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Ilowth,  is  7^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in- 
clusive of  that  peninsula,  becomes  the  length,  and 
is  «>|  miles;  and   its  iu-ea   is  27,007  acres.      The 


southern  seabovd  of  the  bwrony  contributM  all  At 
features  of  one  side  of  the  luidoiu  jfefe  powofri 
scenery  of  Dublin  bay ;  the  eastern  seabowtl  pv- 
sents  to  the  ocean  a  series  of  bo1d«  broken,  ud 
romantic  cliffs,  and  rocky  decliritie*;  «ad  the  b- 
terior  districts  rapidly  subside  from  the  tmnaklioH 
and  natural  strengths  of  the  coast  into  n  gnat  sheet 
of  green  velvet,  variegated  with  the  woiva  of  caU 
ture  and  taste  like  the  nice  productiona  of  aeedfe* 
work.  Portions  of  the  sur&ce  in  the  TieimCy  tl 
Dublin,  and  even  for  several  miles  distant,  teea 
like  a  vast  demesne,  profusely  powdered  with  an- 
sions,  vilhu,  and  cottages  ornees;  and   nearly  the 


whole  is  rich  in  soil,  beautiful  in  aspect. 
with  population,  and  marvellously  free  from  the 
poverty  and  dinginess  which  so  generally  charM- 
terize  the  great  majority  of  both  the  crowded  ud 
the  sequestered  districts  of  Ireland.  Five  or  ux 
rivulets,  additioiuil  to  the  Ballybough  stream,  nai 
eastward  to  the  sea ;  but  in  some  instances  tbcy  an 
indigenous,  and  in  all  unimportant.  The  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  coast  occur  in  the  loog 
narrow  peninsula  of  Howth,  and  in  the  islet  a  littk 

north  of  it  called   Ireland's   Eye The  followiqg 

transferences  to  and  from  the  Imrony  of  Coolock 
were  made  by  authority  of  the  Act  5  and  6  Vietoriii 
c.  9G.  A  towrdand  of  Swords  parish  in  NethercnKii 
with  a  pop.  of  5,  was  transferred  to  Coolock.  Nine 
townlands  of  Killossory  parish,  with  a  pop.  of  3liL 
were  transferred  from  Coolock  to  Nethercross;  pvti 
of  two  uninhabited  townlands  of  Glastnevin  pari4 
were  transferred  to  the  city  of  Dublin ;  the  wliob 
of  the  parish  of  Killeek,  with  a  pop.  of  165,  wm 
transferred  to  Nethercross;  and  parts  of  the  ptf- 
ishes  of  Grangegorman  and  St.  George's,  with  a  popi 
of  respectively  4,857,  and  15,048,  ^-cre  transfimvd 
to  the  city  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  the  barony,  ss  it 
existed  in  1831,  39,761.  Houses  5,320. — The  bsr- 
ony,  as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Glassnevin,  Granffegorouui,  St.  George's, 
and  Swords;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  d 
Artaine,  Baldoyle,  Balgrifllin,  Cloghran,  CioaltuU 
Clonturk,  Coolock,  Howth,  Kilbarrack.  Killcster, 
Kinsaley,  Malahide,  Portmamock,  Raheny,  St.  Ms^ 
garet's,  and  Santry.  The  towns  and  villsges  are  Bal- 
doyle, St.  Doulagh*s,  Clontarf,  Dollymount,  BaUy. 
bough,  Drumcondra,  Richmond,  Coolock^  Giasm- 
vin,  Howth,  Malahide,  Raheny,  and  Santry.  Pop.* 
in  1841,  19,188.  Houses  2,981.  Families  employsd 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,965;  in  manufiictares  sad 
trade,  699;  in  other  pursuits,  1,057.  Bfalesataad 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writi^ 
4,009 ;  who  could  read  but  not  writCt  1,805;  whs 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,567.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writ^ 
3,927;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  1,9075  wfae 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,185. 
COOLOCK,  a  parish,  containing  a  villw  of  tht 
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same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock. « 
east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dubhn,  Leinster.  Length,  fnm 
east  to  west,  2  miles;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  l,f94  aciesi 
Pop.,  in  1831,  914;  in  1841,  947.  Houses  14S. 
The  surface  consists  of  excellent  land,  and  is  ona- 
mented, — proportionally  st  least  to  its  own  cstsai 
— with  a  very  large  number  of  '      ' 


The  property  of  the  parish  was  long  hereditair  ia 
the  family  of  Talbot,  of  Malahide  castle ;  but  ansr- 
wards  it  passed  chiefly  into  the  possession  of  the  baro- 
net family  of  Domville.  The  road  from  Onblfai  lo 
Malahide  passes  through  the  interior ;  and  on  this  raid 
stands  the  village  of  Coolock, — remarkable  only  m 
the  site  of  the  parish-church  uid  the  Roman  IVtht 
lie  chapel.  The  church  was  erected  prindpallyiB 
consequence  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Dues 
ford's  influence  with  govcnunent;  it  wi 
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in  1700,  and  ornamented  with  a  neat  npire,  contitrurt- 
ed  of  timber  and  slates;  and  it  was  enlarged  in 
1815.  hy  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10^.  9|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Area  of  the  village,  5 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  190;  in  1841,  260.  Houm.>s 
'iS. — This  parish  is  a  vicirage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Yet  though  called  a 
vicarage,  all  its  tithes  are  paid  to  the  incumbent. 
Tithe  composition,  £243  lOs.  6d. ;  glebe.  £35. 
r.rosH  income,  £286  17».  3d. ;  nett,  £229  16s.  3d. 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  Sittings  in  the 
church  200;  attendance,  100  in  winter,  200  in  sum- 
mt>r.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clontarf, 
Santry,  and  (Monturk.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
con-iinted  of  208  Churchmen,  8  Presbyterians,  and 
008  Roman  Catholic^* ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  wholly  supported  by  Arthur  Guiness, 
Esq..  and  two  were  parochial  schools  for  respec- 
tively hoy<  and  girN,  and  were  supported  by  private 
subscriptions  and  a  public  collection — bad  on  their 
book;*  31  l>oys  and  47  girls. 

COOLRAINE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Offer- 
lane,  barony  of  Upperwoods,  Queens  co.,  Leinster. 
It  stands  3^  miles  wesi-Fouth-west  of  Mountrath, 
near  the  east  edge  of  a  large  expanse  of  bog,  and  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  three  head-streams  of  the 
Nore, — the  Dolour,  the  Tonnet,  and  the  Nore  pro- 
per. Area.  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  324;  in  1841, 
\9l     Houses  38 

COOLSTrFF.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West 
Shelmalier,  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Taghmon,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by  westward,  3| 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  If  mile;  area,  3,347  acres, 
2  perche**.  Pop.,  in  1831,  577;  in  1841,  636.  Houses 
9.'i.  The  surface  includes  part  of  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  Forth  mountains,  yet  consists,  for 
the  mo<t  part,  of  good  land.  The  highest  ground 
in  near  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  4-28  feet.  The  road  from  Wexford  to 
'I'ughmon  passes  westward  through  the  interior.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion,  £200;  glebe,  £7  Os.  lOjd.  Gross  income, 
£207  Os.  lO^d.;  nett,  £176  14s.  SJd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel.  The 
rector  is  curate  of  Taghmon,  and  officiates  there. 
In  IKM,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  65  Churchmen, 
0  Protestant  di<isenters,  and  514  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  daily  schools_one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£2  a- year  and  a  free  schoolhouse  from  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
lloare,  and  one  with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £7  from 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — had  on  their 
b(K)ks  47  boys  and  3.1  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
fcch(M)l  ha<l  on  its  books  43  boys  and  SO  girls. 

I'OOMHOOLA.     See  Cooleagh 

COON  AG  H,  H  barony  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
CO.  Limerick,  Mun^ter.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  by  co.  Tipperary ;  on  the  south-west, 
by  the  barony  or  Small  County ;  and  on  the  we*t, 
by  the  baronies  of  Clanwilliam  and  Owneybeg.  It4 
greatest  length,  in  a  direction  from  north  by  east  to 
•>outh  by  we<it,  is  10)  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
H :  a  considerable  (urt  of  its  breadth  is  less  than  3( 
miles;  and  its  area  is  3t),324  acres.  Its  northern  dis- 
trict is  tilled  with  the  offshoots  of  the  Keeper  moun- 
t.iin>i;  and  a  lar^e  portion  of  its  other  districts  are  also 
upland.  Some  extent  of  bog  occurs  a  little  north  of 
it-i  centre.  The  declination  is  from  north,  west,  and 
>(iiith,  and  •ieiMU  down  convergent  streams  either  to 
form  Lough  Coolapish  [see  CoitLAPiSH],  or  speedily 
to  join  the  ^upertluent  waters  of  that  lake  on  their 
rivulet  path  to  the  we>t. — eventually  to  fiill  into 
the  Shannon,  3  miles  above  Limerick. ^Thit  baronjr 


contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaclough, 
Castletown,  Toughcluggin,  and  Ulhi,  and  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Aglishcormick,  Doon,  Grean,  Kilteely, 
and  Templebredin.  The  chief  villages  are  Dooii, 
Patlasgreen,  Kilteely,  and  Ulla.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
15.063;  in  1841,  17,187.  Houses  2,521.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,134;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  361 ;  in  other  pursuits,  249.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,436;  who  could  rea4  but  not  write,  1,069; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,965.  Females 
at  and  aliove  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,406;  who  could  reiid  but  not  write,  1,629; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,315. 

COONOH.     See  Abbrtlara. 

COOREACL ARE.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
macduane,  barony  of  Moyarta,  4  miles  north  by  east 
of  Kilrush,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
rivulet  of  16  miles  length  of  course — but  apparently 
nameless,  unless  it  be  called  the  Cooreaclare  river — 
which  rises  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Callan,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  at  the  heail  of  Dunbeg  bay. 
Cooreaclare  and  Kilmichael  dispensary  is  within  the 
Kil  rush  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of 
7,635;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £95  I2s.  lOd., 
and  made  2,400  dispensations  of  medicine.  Area  of 
the  village,  5  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  178.  Hou'ies  38. 

COORLOUM  (Thb).  a  rivulet  in  the  Imrony  of 
Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluent streams  of  the  Cooleagh,  and  another  consider- 
able mountain-torrent;  and  has  but  a  brief  course  to 
the  head  of  Bantry  bay  in  the  cove  or  harbour  of 
Snaire.  This  cove,  sometimes  called  the  estuary  of 
the  Coorloum,  penetrates  the  mountains  for  about  a 
mile  in  a  winding  and  narrow  recess,  and  is  over- 
hung by  bold  and  naked  cliffs ;  and  the  Coorloum 
itself,  '  the  foam  of  the  desolate,'  rolls  impetuously 
into  it  from  a  dark  and  rocky  labyrinth,  between  steep 
banks  which  are  almost  overmatted  with  luxuriant 
copse  wood.     The  estuary  abounds  with  salmon. 

COOTEHALL,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the 
Boyle  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Boyle  to  Battle- 
Bridge  and  I«eitriro,  3|  miles  south  by  west  of  Bat- 
tle-Bridge, and  5  north  by  east  of  Boyle.  It  com- 
mences nearly  at  the  north  end  of  an  old  straight 
bridge  of  7  or  8  small  arches,  and  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  wretched  cabins,  straggling  partly  along 
the  roads  and  partly  up  the  hills.  Its  dispensary  is 
within  the  Boyle  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district 
of  22,654  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  8,930;  and.  in  1840- 
41,  it  expended  £65  19s.,  and  made  4,704  dispensa- 
tions  of  medicine  to  1,568  patients The  circum- 
jacent estate  of  Cootehall  extends  from  the  east  side 
of  Upper  Lough  Oak  port  to  Battle- Bridge  on  the 
Shannon,  and  northward  along  the  river  to  the  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  parish  of  Tumna;  and  it  com- 
prises  upwards  of  7.000  acres,  and  was  purcha«^ed,  a 
i*onsiderable  number  ofyears  ago,  by  its  present  pro- 
prietor, Hugh  Barton,  E^iq.,  for  £66.000.  Mr.  Barton 
found  it,  by  repute  at  least,  in  the  possession  chiefly 
of  a  tenantry  remarkable  for  their  lawlessness  and 
insubordination ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  military, 
and  at  the  expense  of  pro<lucing  afllicting  scenes,  be 
effected  what  is  popularly  termed  *  a  clearance;'  and 
when  instituting  new  arrangements,  he  greatlv  en- 
larged the  farms,  and  correspondingly  reduced  the 
amount  of  resident  population.  The  south-western 
division  of  the  estate  lying  adjarent  to  the  village, 
and  comprising  some  hundreds  of  acres,  continued  to 
l>e  held  by  lease  against  Mr.  Barton ;  and,  after  he 
had  improved  the  other  divisions,  this  reoMined  in 
its  original  condition,  and  exhibited  very  striking 
features  of  contrast  to  the  *  dewed'  and  re-amnged 
diviaioot.     The  old  mansioa  of  Cooteliall  croww  a 
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slowly  tscendfng  ball  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village ; 
and  is  now  partly  a  farm-bouse,  and  partly  an  un« 
interefiting  ruin.  It  appears  to  have  originallv  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  bounded  by 
loftv  walls,  and  fortified  with  military  towers  at  the 
angles. 

COOTEHILL  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  rises  in  numerous 
headwaters  in  co.  Monaghan,  and  there  both  drains 
and  forms  a  great  profusion  of  lakes, — some  of  oon- 
siderable  size,  and  a  few  of  comparative  beauty;  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties  it  forms  or  tra- 
versies  the  chain  of  exquisitely  ornamental  and  highly 
embellished  lakes  which  lie  between  Dawxon  Grove 
and  Bellamont  Forest.  See  Dawson  Grove  and 
Bella  MONT.  One  of  the  most  remote  head-streams 
issues  from  a  lake  3|  miles  south-south-west  of 
Monaghan ;  another,  which  soon  joins  the  former, 
issues  fropfi  a  lake  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Mon- 
aghan; and  a  third,  which  falls  into  the  united  stream 
of  the  other  two  4  miles  south-west  of  Bally  boy, 
ri^es  in  the  south-went  corner  of  county  Monaghan, 
only  d|  miles  north  of  the  river's  embouchure.  The 
stream,  measured  from  Its  remotest  source,  has  a 
run  of  19  or  20  miles ;  and  it  falls  into  the  Annalee 
3^  miles  west  of  Cootehill. 

COOTEIIILL,  a  post  and  market  town,  in  the 
parihh  of  Drumgoon,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Cootehill  river,  and 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  7}  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Siiircock,  8  south-west  by  south  of 
Ballvboy,  8}  south  by  east  of  Clones,  and  51  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  The  country  around  it,  in- 
cluding part  of  county  Monaghan,  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  within  a  radius  of  about  3  miles,  contains,  among 
other  mansions,  those  of  Bellamont  Forest,  Daw- 
son Grove,  Fairfield,  Lisnalong,  Dromore,  Freanie 
Mount,  Annsfort,  Minore,  Bellgreen,  Newgrove, 
Mountain  Lodge,  Keighan,  Annalee,  Tullvvin,  Rath* 
kenny,  Ashfield,  and  RctreaA.  Mayo  hill,  the  high- 
est summit  of  the  district,  and  situated  in  the 
direction  of  Shircock,  commands  a  good  view;  and 
the  banks  of  th£  Cootehill  river,  for  several  miles 
above  the  town«  fjurnish  a  constant  series  of  verv 
rich  close  landscapes, — chiefly  of  the  class  which 
may  be  designated  languif^mglv  beautiful.  The 
town  is  comparatively  welUbuilt  and  respectably 
inhabited ;  and  is  not  equalled  in  appearance  by  any 
place  between  it  and  Dublin  except  Navan.  It  con- 
tains a  neat  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  Methodist,  Moravian, 
and  Quaker  chapels,  several  schools,  and  an  inn,  and 
posting  establishment.  The  weekly  markets  are 
welUattended ;  monthly  markets  are  held  for  cattle, 
flax,  yarn,  &c. ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  March  12, 
June  9,  Sept.  12,  and  Deie.  B.  Brewing  and  distil- 
ling  make  a  prominent  figure,  as  they  do  in  most 
Irish  towns  where  any  pobsible  means  can  be  com- 
manded for  maintaining  them ;  the  linen  market  is 
one  of  the  briskest  among  the  second-rate  towns  of 
Ireland  ;  linen-weaving  employs  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  sheetings  brought 
hither  for  sale  are  said  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
the  other  northern  markets.  A  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  was  established  in  1836,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Ulster  Bank  in  1837.  The  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Lavastrand,  and  a  coach 
in  transit  between  Clones  and  Dublin. — The  Coote- 
hill Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  62d ;  and  was  de- 
clared on  Aug.  10,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Cavan, 
and  partly  in  co.  Monaghan ;  and  comprises  an  area 
of  164  square  miles,  or  104.988  acres,  with  a  pop., 
in  1831,  of  63,391.  The  electoral  divisions  within 
CO.  Monaghan,  together  with  their  respective  pop., 
in  1831  p  are  Cormeen  6,654,  Dawson  Grove  7,511,  j 
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Aghabog  5,496,  and  Dram  3,394;  and  Hume  wiOk 
CO.  Cavan  are  CooteliUl  7,335,  AahfteM  «,587,  TaL 
lyvin  3,033,  Drumgoon  4,269,  Urmng  S/OSi,  Batk 
kenny  4,270,  Lerah  3,171,  and  Kn«ckbride  WIft 
The  number  of  ex-offlcio  guardiaoa  is  &,  and  «f 
elected  guardians  18;  and  two  of  the  latter  an 
chosen  by  each  of  the  division!  of  Conneen,  Dawaoa 
Grove,  Aghabog,  Cootehill^  Aabfield,  and  Knock- 
bride,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  dirkuma.     The 
total  number  of  £10  electors  traced  in  the  nte-haok 
is  330;  and  of  these  38  are  rated  under  £10^-41 
under  £9,-14  under  £6,-9  under  £7,^S  under 
£6,  and  2  under  £5.     The  total  nett  annual  vabi 
of  the  property  rated  is  £82,846,  the  total  nnfflbv 
of  persons  rated  is  8y608 ;  and  of  theae,  275  ne 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding^  XI,    J560I,  Bit 
exceeding  £2, — 535,  not  exceeding  X3,— 71S,  net 
exceeding  £4,— and  895,  not  exceedin|r  £5.     Tlw 
workhouse  was   contracted  for   on  Sept.  1, 
and  was  to  be  completed  in  Blarcfa  IB42 ;  the  i 
of  contract  was  £7,360 ;  the  sum  to  be 
was  £8,900 ;   the  extent  of  intended 
tion  was  for  800  persons ;  and  the  aite  has  an  aica 
of  6  acres,  2  perches,  and  was  purchased  Car  £811 
6s.  3d.,  besides   £100  of  compensation  to  oeca- 
pying  tenant.     The  date  of  the  first  ndnussioB  of 
paupers  was  Dec.  2,  1842;   the  total  espeaditan 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,000  Se.  9d.;  aad 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £501  8a.  6d.    A 
fever  hospital  at  Cootehill  consists  of  only  one  rem 
in  a  small  house,  and  is  altogether  ineompeteot  far 
the  wants  of  the  union,  or  even  of  a  nHNlmte  dis- 
trict around  the  town ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£93  Ids.  6^d.,  and  admitted  138  patienta.     The dis. 
pensary  districts  are  3  in  number,  and  have  their 
seats  at  Cootehill,  Drum,  and  Rockcorrjr ;  bat  tbsy 
serve  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  union.    The 
Cootehill  dispensarv  has  a  district  of  36,107  aere^ 
with  a  pop.  of  21,550;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£141  9s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  3,604 
The  Loan  Fund  of  Cootehill,  in  1841,  had  < 
of  £2,168;    and    during  that  year,  it 
£9,241  in  2,744  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £» 
15«.  4d.,  and  expended  on  charitable  purpoaes  £44 
8s.  8d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  institution,  it  dm- 
lated  £49,271  in  14,750  loans,  cleared  s  nett  prafit 
of  £418  7*.  4d.,  and  expended  on  ebaritable  par- 
poses  £340  8s.  8d, — Area  of  the  town,  107  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  2,239 ;  in  1841,  2,425.     Houses  415. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in   agrictiltiue,  85;  ia 
manufactures  and  trade,  287 ;  in  other  pursuits,  71 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  end  prafes- 
sions,  19  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  S94s  on  tMr 
own  manual  labour,  109;  on  means  not  specified,  Vb 
COPELAND   ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islaa  m 
the  parish  of  Bangor  and  barony  of  Ardea^  and  off 
the  bouth  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfiut  Loogh,  eoi 
Down,  Ulster.    They  are  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Kerr  of  Portavo ;  but  they  have  their  name  iroai  a 
family  who  settled  in  Ardes,  in  the  12th  eentnry,ia 
the  time  of  John  De  Courcey,  and  who  iveie  mm 

ago  extinct The  largest  is  called  Big  Island;  it 

lies  1}  mile  east  by  north  of  Nout  Head  Pointy  U 
miles  north  of  Donaghaflee.  and  44  east  by  north  aff 
Bangor ;  and  it  comprises  230  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  40  acres  of  rough  ground.  The  sound  betwaen 
it  and  the  mainbind,  though  foul  near  the  latter,  ii 
aggregately  very  safe  for  navigation,  and  baa  a  depth' 
of  from  7  to  8  fathoms.  The  east  side  of  tbo  ialani 
is  a  cliff;  but  Chapel  bay,  on  the  west  aide,  oAis 
good  anchorage  in  from  2  to  3  fathoma  of  water,  Mii 
shelter  from  all  wmds  except  the  south- weak  Two 
roves  in  this  bay  were  used  in  their  netunl  atata 
as  fishing-harbours,  and  possessed,  10  or  18  yaaiB 
ago,  5  herriug-fishing  smacks,  7  7Awla»  and  9  iHfi 
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lumber  boats ;  but  Mr.  Nimmo  recoromended  to  the 
Fishery  Board  artificial  improvements  upon  them 
which  he  estimated  would  co»t  respectively  £3(30 
and  £-273  12*.  The  foUowhig  account  of  the  econ^ 
omy  ot*  the  island,  written  almost  exactly  a  century 
ago,  is  intere>«titig,.  and  exhibits  a  very  early  instance 
of  the  exclusive  and  ruinous  dependence  upon  fuci 
for  manure,  whieh  has  since  become  so  general  over 
all  the  Irii>h  seaboard  :  **  It  produces  plenty  of  oats, 
barley,  pease,  and  beans,  being  fertilized  by  an  inex- 
hauiitible  fund  of  tbe  alga  marina  or  sea-wreck,  which 
is  cast  up  every  tide.  From  this  manure,  they  have 
three  successive  crops,  one  of  barley,  and  two  of 
oats.  They  have  no  fences  in  the  island ;  but  to 
preserve  their  corn  from  trespasses,  they  fold  their 
cattle  within  enclosures  raised  of  sods,  and  let  them 
out  to  graze  at  proper  seasons,  and  watch  and  hurd 
them,  as  it  is  here  called.  The  island  is  likewise 
remark.Hble  for  a  very  large  breed  of  tame  poultry, 
as  geese,  turkeys,  and  hens,  as  also  with  seafowl, 
UH  the  gull  and  pyrmaw,  who  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
hatch  vant  quantities  of  young  ones.  Nor  is  it  deft- 
cient  in  exceeding  good  fat  beef  and  mutton ;  and 
aboujids  with  springs,  and  fresh  water;  and  has  a 
tolerable  good  slate  quarry  in  it."  The  pop.  about 
10  years  ago  was  75.— A  long  ledge  of  rocks  runs 
out  from  the  west  end  of  Big  Island,  hears  the 
name  of  Kaddy-Kame,  or  Ketty-kerne,  and  is  the 
site  of  a  small  stone  beacon.  About  half-a-mile 
uorth*ea>t  of  the  isl.tnd  lie  several  rocks  called  the 
Pladdies,  which  render  the  navigation  of  the  sound 
between  Big  and  Cross  Ulands  unsafe  for  strangers; 
\et  that  t>ouri<l,  though  swept  by  a  rapid  tide,  is 
otherwise  thoroughly  practicable,  and  has  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  '24  fathoms.— Cross  or  Lighthouse  Island 
lies  rather  less  than  a  mile  north-north-ea<t  of  Big 
Island;  comprises  about  SO  acres  of  arable  land; 
and  has  a  coast-line  of  about  a  mile  in  circurofer- 
eiHV.  A  lighthouse  upon  it  is  a  sq^uare  tower,  7 
feet  thick  in  the  waits,  and  70  feet  high  to  tbe  lan- 
teni ;  its  light  is  distinctly  seen  at  Portpatrick  and 
the  Mull  ut  Galloway  in  Scotland ;  and  the  expen- 
<{iture  connected  with  it,  during  1840,  amounted  to 
£()0o  Is.  lOd.  A  perennial  spring  bursts  from  a 
rock  on  Cross  Island,  at  a  point  about  60  feet  at>ove 
the  level  of  the  sea. — Mew  Island  lies  alK>ut  10 
perdies  south-east  of  Cross  Island ;  contains  7  or  8 
ai-res  of  low  pa>ture  land;  and  is  deeply  peninsulated, 
or  nearly  cut  into  a  series  of  iblets  or  skerries,  by 
three  sets  of  small  marine  indentations.  Tbe  narrow 
passage  between  it  and  Cross  Island,  though  only 
10  perches  long,  and  though  swept  by  a  rapid  tide, 
and  dungerottsly  interspersed  with  rocks,  is  the  fre- 
quent  retreat,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  30  yawls 
at  once,  of  the  Donaghadee  fishermen,  who  fish  in 
the  sound  between  Cross  and  Big  Islands  for  cod 
and  pollock.  A  great  tide,  commonly  called  the 
tide  of  Stranygore,  and  occasioned  from  a  collision 
of  tidal  curreiits  from  the  North  Channel  and  from 
Belfast  l..ough,  runs  off  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Copeland  Inlands,  to  the  north-east  and  tbe 
Mull  of  Galloway. 

C<)RA.\N.  aVHILL,  a  mountainous  peninsula 
in  the  barony  of  Hurri!>hoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  is  very  nearly  insulated,  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nerts  it  with  the  continent  being  very  narrow;  and 
it  lias  nearly  a  tiiuiif;ular  outline,  a  Mde  of  6|  miles 
being  prestmted  to  the  we>t,  one  of  G|  miles  to  tke 
north,  and  oiic  of  H  niile^*  to  the  south-west.  The 
ca^t  side  i«,  over  its  whole  length,  divided  from  the 
Islaiiil  of  .Vrhill  by  a  very  narrow  strait;  the  north 
}>i(le  look«  u(>  the  brtmd  part  of  Achill  Sound  toward 
hiat'k^od  b:iv  ;  and  the  >outh-west  or  soutb-oouth- 
N%e>t  ^i«!(^  i-t  a  main  part  of  the  north  screen  of  Clew 
bay.     The  coast  is  nearly  all  bold  and  rocky;  and 


the  interior  is  prevailingly  a  brown  bog-clad  mass 
of  lofty  uplands, — part  of  that  wild,  russet-dressed, 
mountainous  yet  morassy  region  which  extends  from 
Clew  bav  to  Killalla  bay,  and  from  tbe  Atlantic  to 
Mount  Nephin.  A  vantage-ground  near  the  end  of 
the  isthmus,  on  the  road  from  Newport  to  Achill, 
commands  a  superb  view  of  Clew  bay,  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Otway :  **  Directly  under  you,  and  to  the 
left,  the  noble  bay,  with 'its  multitude  of  islands, 
Innismore.  Innishma,  Innishcrushna,  InnUhcougha, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  Innishes,— all 
green  and  fertile,  some  tilled,  some  pasture.  No 
bay  in  the  British  isles  has  so  many  islands;  and 
then  the  large  isle  of  Clare,  forming  the  great  break* 
water  barrier  against  tbe  Atlantic;  and  from  this 
quarter,  Clare  really  looked  sublime;  for  on  this 
side  were  its  beetling  clilf?.,  against  which  the  wind, 
that  came  not  ungently  from  the  north-west,  was 
sending  the  long  Atlantic  billows,  which,  meeting 

this  iron  wall,  sent  up  the  white  foam  on  high 

foam  which  indeed  was  tossing,  and  boiling,  and 
surging,  on  every  rock  around.  And  then  the  mag- 
nificent Croagh Patrick,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Iri^h 
mountains, — there  it  stood  to  the  south,  overlook- 
ing  our  bay,  with  its  multitudinous  i^les,  and  it  had 
flung  its  cap  away ;  its  top  acuminated  to  the  kky, 
'facile  princeps,*— the  acknowledged  snpi'rior,  not 
only  in  form,  but  in  height,  of  every  mountain  within 
the  line  of  vision.'* 

COR  BALL  IS,  a  village  on  the  eastern  Iwrder  of 
the  parish  of  Duleek,  barony  of  I^ower  Duleek,  ro. 
Meath,  Leiiister.  It  stands  about  ill  '"i^*^**  south  of 
Drogheda.  In  its  vicinity  are  Corballi<(-hou<*e,  the 
seat  of  J.  S.  Taylor.  Esq.,  and  Ballygarth,  the 
handsome  mansion  of  Col.  Pepper.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1*27;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CORBALLY,  a  small  bog  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  half-barony  of  Bally moe,  and  of  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  It  extends  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Suck,  from  a  point  about  *i^  miles  below  the 
village  of  Ballymoc.  Length,  I ^  mile;  breadth,  5 
furlongs.  It  is  vary  nearly  continuous  with  the  bogs 
of  Leabeg,  Glinsk,  and  Rossoooylen;  and,  in  common 
with  them,  might  be  easily  drained. 

CORBALLY,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Barretts,  but  now  in  that  of  Ea.'^t  Muskerry,  5^ 
miles  south-west  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Monster.  Area, 
869  acres.  Pop.,  in  184.1,  193.  Houses  29.— This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Car- 
RIGROHANB  [which  see],,  in  the  dio  of  Cork.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £23  6s.  8d.,  and 
tbe  rectorial  for  £46  13s.  4d.;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  Cork  cathedral. 

CORBALLY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Ballybritt  and  Cionlisk,  Ring's  co.,  Lein<ter,  but 
chiefly  in  tbe  barony  of  Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  lies  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Roscrea.  and  of 
Borris-in-Ossory ;  but  consists  of  three  detached 
segments,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
intersections  of  the  pari»b  of  Roscrea.  The  surface 
is  Yiriously  bog,  mountain,  artificial  pasture,  de- 
mesne-ground, and  arable  land.  The  seats  are 
Mount-  Seaton,  Prospect-  Lodge,  Corville -  House, 
Verdlanthill- House,  Birchgrove- House,  Moriaincha- 
House,  Sheebtlls-House,  Rasket-Hall,  Rockfore^t- 
House,  Tinderry- House,  and  Timoney-Park.  Tbe 
chief  topics  of  inteiest  will  be  introduced  under  the 
word  Monaincha:  which  see.  Area  of  the  Bally- 
britt  section,  418  acres,  1  rood,  15  perches, — of 
which  194  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  lie  detached 
to  the  east.  Area  of  the  Clotdisk  section,  449  acres, 
1  rood,  37  perche?*.  Length  of  the  main  botly  of 
tbe  Tipperary  section,  >outh-we«tward,  44  miles; 
breadth,  from  2|  to  4.  Area  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
Tipperary  section,  11,879  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches. 
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— of  which  GO  acres,  2  roodR,  36  perches,  are 
water,  and  556  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches,  lie  de- 
tached to  the  west.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,0fK) ;  in  1841.  3,373.  Houses  540.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
of  the  Ballybritt  section,  102 ;  of  the  Clonliflk  sec 
tion,  106;  of  the  Tipperary  section,  3,165.  Houses 
in  the  three  sections,  respectively  15,  14,  and  511 — 
Thisi  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe  ;  but  is  wholly 
inipropriate.  A  private  building  is  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Establishment, 
and  has  a  private  chaplain,  and  an  attendance  of  190. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Knock  and  Camblin 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  about  600,  and 
al)out  450;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arninirement.  are  united  to  two  chapels  in  Bourney. 
In  1834.  the  Protestant<  amounted  to  506,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,7(>8;  and  3  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £20  from  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson— had  on  their  books  229  boys  and  136  girls. 

CORB ALLY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gualtier, 
6 J  miles  south-south-east  of  Waterford,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  Lcnf^th,  1}  mile  ;  breadth,  |;  area, 
7'i5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,285;  in  1841,  315.  Houses 
43.  It  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  the  inner  part  of 
Tramore  bav,  or  very  nearly  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  which  runii  down  between  that  bay  and 
Alands  bay.  The  soil  is  partly  light  and  partly 
stiff. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  KiLLURE  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Water- 
ford.  Tithe  composition,  £55.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  500;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  b 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Tramore.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  287 ;  and  a  National  school  was  salaried  with 
£10,  and  had  on  its  books  18  females. 

CORB  ALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
Connor,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Area.  10  acres.     Pop',  in  1841,  167-     Houses  28. 

CORBET,  a  hill  and  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Bantry,  1  n:ile  south-east  of  New  Ross.  The  de- 
mesne' is  the  property  of  Mr.  Corbet.  The  hill  was 
the  site  of  the  r(>bel  camp  on  June  4,  1798 ;  and 
hence  the  rebel  force  proceeded  at  day-break  of  the 
following  morning  to  attack  New  Ross.  See  Ross 
(Nkw). 

CORCLONE,  or  Curraclone,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Stradbally,  2]^  miles  north-east  of  the  town 
of  Stradbally,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
west wnrd,  3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2^ ;  area,  3,644 
acres,  3  roods,  1  perch,— of  which  3  acres,  1  rood, 
12  perches,  are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
()50:  in  1841,  749.  Houses  135.  The  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  light  clay  on  a  substratum  of  lime- 
stone  or  gravel.  The  surface  touches  the  right  bank 
of  the  Barrow,  which  divides  it  from  county  Kildare; 
it  is  chiefly  drained  north-north-eastward  by  a  small 
affluent  of  that  river ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  canal 
of  the  Barrow  navigation.  Bully k ilea vin,  the  de- 
mesne of  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  Bart.,  is  one  of  the  most 
improved  and  artificial  pieces  of  ground  throughout 
a  considerable  district ;  adjoining  it  is  Brockly  Park, 
the  seat  of  Wm.  D.  Ferrar.  E^q. ;  and  in  the  north- 
east is  the  seat  of  Ballymuns. — This  parish  is  a 
rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £2**33;  glebe,  £3  Is. 
6jd.  Gross  income,  £236  Is.  G^d;  nett,  i:192  8s. 
2^i\.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1804.  by  means  of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
80;  attendance  65.  In  1834,  the  Protestiints  amount- 
ed to  53,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  593;  and  a 
hedge  school  had  on  its  books  1 1  boys  and  9  girls. 

CORCOMOHIDE,  a  pari>h,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Orrery  and  Kilmorc,  co.  Cork,  but  chiefly  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 


It  lies  9  miles  south  of  Ratbkemle;  and  it*  Limmck 
section  contains  the  village  of  Balltaqrak:  wbick 
see.     Area  of  the  Cork  section,  440  Bcres;  of  tke 
Limerick  section,  9,573  acres.     The  Census  of  1831 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Cork  section,  and  includes 
the  Limerick  section  within  the  parish  of  Castu- 
town:  which  see.    Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Cork  sec- 
tion, 139;  of  the  Limerick  section,  5.804;  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Limerick  section,  5,671.  Houses 
in  these  respectively,  22,956,  and  986.     The  surface 
is  hilly  and  tumulated,  and  Ues  comparativelj  hi^ 
yet  consists  of  fertile  and  even  rich  land,  with  anu- 
termizture  of  valuable  bog.    The  drainage  is  maiolj 
effected  by  head-streams  of  the  Deel  and  the  Blajg. 
—The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Corcomohide  comprises 
the  three  districts  of  Kilxebdt,  Castletowv,  aad 
Drumcolloheb  [see  these  articles] ;  and  is  a  vicar- 
age,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
Length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  6 ;   area,  23,276  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1881,  10,742.     Vicarial  tithe  compositioD 
and  gross  income,  £330;  nett,  £275  6s.     Patroa, 
the  vicars  choral  of  Limerick  cathedral.     The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £570,  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  representatives  of  the  late  Countess 
of  Ormonde.     The  church  is  a  yery  old  bnilding, 
and  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and  even  dilapidation. 
Sittincrs  40;    attendance,  about  10.     Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Castletown  and  Kihneedy,  hare 
each  an  attendance  of  from  1,100  to  1,200 ;  and,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mu- 
tually united.   The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Dmm- 
coUoher  has  an  attendance  of  1,200 ;   and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  u  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Killaliathan.    In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  91,  and  the  Roman  CaUiolics  to  11,102; 
and  14  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  5S2  bon 
and  289  girls.     One  of  the  schools  was  salaried  with 
£10  from  Mr.  Stevelty,  and  gratuitously  educated 
14  children ;  and  another  was  salaried  with  £10  lOi. 
from  Colonel  White,  and  gratuitously  educated  10 
children. 

CORCOMROE,  a  maritime  barony  of  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  hf  Burren; 
on  the  east,  by  Inchiquin ;  on  the  south,  by  Indiiquia 
and  Ibrickane;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  South  Sound.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  io  west,  is  10}  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  10;  and  its  area  is  61,385  acres,  9  perches,— 4if 
which  292  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  are  water.  Its 
coast  contains  the  head  and  the  north  side  of  Liscanor 
bay,  and  two  or  three  very  small  creeks  or  coves ;  it 
projects  in  the  bohl  and  comparatively  broad  peninsula 
which  screens  the  north  side  of  Liscanor  bay,  and 
terminates  in  Haggs  Head ;  and  it  presents  to  the 
ocean,  for  the  most  part,  a  bluff  and  grand  rampart 
of  rock.  The  interior  is  variously  upland  and  hilly ; 
and  contains  much  lofty,  and  very  little  level,  gronod. 
The  soil,  to  use  the  words  of  Hely  Dutton,  **  con- 
sists of  a  fertile  day  on  whinstone  rock,  called  hers 
cold  stone,  to  distinguish  it  from  limestone,  which 
is  called  hot  soU-  It  wants  only  draining,  liming, 
and  a  proper  course  of  cropping,  to  make  those  lands 
that  now  [in  1808]  pay  only  a  few  shillings  per 
acre,  worth  from  two  to  three  guineas."  Lough 
Licken  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  barony ;  and 
several  loughlets  occur  in  other  districts.  Most  of 
the  drainage  is  effected  by  a  considerable  rivulet 
which  traces  the  northern  boundary  to  the  South 
Sound,  and  by  the  Forsett  river,  which  comes  ia 
from  Inchiquin,  and  runs  to  the  head  of  Liscanor 
bay ;  but  a  small  district  in  the  east  is  drained  east- 
ward to  Loughs  Inchiquin  and  Tador  and  the  river 

Fergus This  barony  contains  the  paruhea  of  Cloocy, 

Kilfenora.    Killaspuglonane,   Kiltoraght,    Kilmana- 
heen,  Kilmacrichy,  Rillilagh,  and  Kilahanny;  and 
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it-^  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Kilfenorm,  En- 
ir etymon,  LJHcanor,  Fiither-Street,  Roadford,  East 
Lahfiwfy,  and  West  Laheosey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
123.010 :  in  1841,25,1)79.  Hou»c<i  4.157.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,324;  in  roanufac- 
tures  iind  trade,  754 ;  in  other  purHuits,  410.  Males 
at  and  about  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write.  3.309;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,214; 
wltu  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,799.  Females 
at  and  above  five  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write.  1.355;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,114; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,570. 

(ORC'OMROE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Burren, 
CO.  (Mare.     See  Abbey. 

C OUDANGAN.    See  Cardangam. 

CORK, 

A  maritime  county  of  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
tbe  north,  by  Limerick ;  on  the  northeast,  by  Tip- 
periiry ;  on  the  east,  by  Waterford ;  on  the  soutn- 
eust.  south,  and  south-west,  by  the  Atlantic;  and 
on  tbe  we«st,  by  Kerry.  Its  northern  baundary-line 
nearly  follows  the  southern  watershed  of  the  river- 
system  of  the  Shannon,  yet  makes  so  many  small 
detleetion^  both  from  and  within  that  watershed  as 
to  be  practically  artificial;  the  eastern  boi^ndary-line 
nearly  follows  tor  a  few  miles  the  watershed  between 
till'  lilack water  and  the  Suir,  but  afterwards  passes 
rik'iit  arrows  tbe  valley  of  the  Black  water,  and  then, 
after  tbe  latter  has  made  its  rectangular  deflection 
to  the  south,  runs  convergingly  towards  its  termi- 
nation at  the  mouth  of  Youghal  Harbour;  and  tbe 
wc'^tern  boundary-line  follows  over  two-thirds  of  its 
length  an  alpine  watershed  between  tbe  Kenmare 
arxi  the  Castleroaine  river-systems  and  the  great 
basin:*  of  Cork,  and  then  runs,  for  tbe  most  part,  up 
tbe  nascent  Black  water,  and  down  a  small  part  of 
tbe  nascent  Feale.  The  county  has  a  sinuous  and 
very  irregular  outline ;  but  may,  in  a  general  view, 
be  re^'arded  as  presenting  a  side  of  29  miles  to  Lim- 
erick, one  of  22}  miles  to  Tipperarv  and  Waterford, 
one  of  83  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  and  one  of  53  miles 
to  tiie  Kenmare  estuarv  and  to  Kerry.  It  is  the 
lar^'eot  county  in  Ireland,  and  is  surpassed  in  eitent 
by  no  Kfi^li-h  county  except  that  of  York.  Sir 
M'llli.irn  Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland, 
sa\^.  "  TbiN  county  seems,  in  respect  oi  people  and 
p:i'ri^lie<.  to  be  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  king- 
(ioii).  there  being  other  counties  in  Ireland  not  above 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  county  of  Cork.**  Its  greatest 
bnu'tb,  in  a  >trHi^'ht  line  west-M>uth-westward  from 
Yoiiks'bul  Harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kenmare  river, 
is  N<i  iriOi  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
o[);)()^ite  direction,  from  the  point  of  the  Old  Head  of 
KiM<.:ile,  it  44}  Iriith  miles.  Its  area,  as  estimated 
bv  Mr.  Young  in  17H0.  is  991.010  Irish  acres;  by 
I)r.  Keaufort.  in  1792,  1.048,800  Irish  acres;  by 
<itl.i<r  authorities,  whose  e<>timate  has  obtained  gen- 
tral  currency,  1,098.882  English  acres;  and  by  tbe 
I.itc-t  and  beot  authority.  1 ,84r),333  acres,.-of  which 
I.iKh'^.s^j  are  arable  land,  4^5.889  are  uncultivated 
I  inti.  .VJ.lSii  are  continuous  woodlands,  6,515  are 
ttiwM-,  and  I2.W57  are  water. 

(  .,i<fi>.  I  -The  len^'th  of  coast-line  is  usually  esti- 
ni  itc(!  at  '2SM)  miles  ;  but  if  minutely  followed  around 
a;;  t!ic  <'urvatures  and  sinuosities  of  the  numerous 
C'tu.irico.  bays,  and  creeks,  it  would  lie  found  far  to 
f  \i*i  1 1!  that  extent.  Some  of  the  bays,  as  those  of 
Toik.  |{o««.  Koarinc- Water,  and  Dunmaiius,  but 
I'I'ici.i'.jy  tlo-e  ot  li.tntry  and  Kenmare,  are  large; 
aiiil  <-c\i'raI-  partii'ul.irly  tlioe  of  Cork,  Roarint?- 
\N.(!c:.  and  Mantry  — are  much  runiitied  and  suli- 
(.iv.i'rii  by  pt-nin-ubt'  and  islands.  The  sea*l>oard, 
ill  a  cciieial  view,  is  divisible  into  three  great  sec- 


tions of  very  different  character ;  the  eastern,  from 
Youghal  Harbour  to  Cork  Harbour,  sloping  slowly 
down  into  6ne  strands ;  the  central,  from  Cork  Har- 
bour to  Baltimore  Harbour,  terminating  in  bluff  faces, 
hillocks,  hills,  and  steep  slopes,  often  green  or  wood- 
ed, and  very  extensively  variegated  with  almost 
every  kind  of  intersection,  from  the  flat  sandy  beach 
to  the  bold  rocky  cliff;  and  the  western,  from  Balti- 
more Harbour  to  the  Kenmare  estuary,  presenting 
frequent  fiicei  of  grand,  sublime,  or  savage  mountain, 
and  seldom  intersected  to  a  greater  extent  with  low- 
land beach  than  to  impart  pictures^ueness  and  beauty 
to  a  prevailing  sea-barrier  of  imposmg  highlands.  Yet 
the  immediate  coast  scarcely  partakes  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  these  divisions  of  sea-board ;  but 
occasionally  presents  long  breastworks  of  rock  in 
front  of  tbe  low  grounds,  and  breaks  down  into  snug 
coves  and  pleasant  beaches  at  the  skirts  of  the  over- 
hanging mountains.  Youghal  Harbour  has  a  toler- 
able anchorage  without  the  bar,  in  6  fathoms  of 
water ;  a  smidl  ba^,  4  miles  to  the  south,  has  good 
anchorage  and  fishmg-ground,  in  from  5  to  12  ^thorns, 
within  Ring  Point;  the  extensive  sweep  of  Bally- 
ootton  bay,  and  the  western  half  of  the  coast  of  Imo- 
killy,  are  gently  indented  with  curving  creeks,  and 
have  for  Uie  most  part  a  line  of  pleasant  strand; 
Cork  Harbour  is  so  completely  landlocked,  and  is 
environed  with  such  exquisitely  picturesque  shores, 
as  to  seem  a  lake  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty,  and  it 
could  accommodate  the  largest  fleet  of  the  Urgest 
vessels,  and  has  an  anchorage  in  7  fathoms  of  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore ;  the  coast,  thence 
to  Kinsale  Harbour,  is  jagged  with  various  creeks, 
the  longest  of  which  is  Oyster  Harbour,  but  it  is  for 
the  most  part  rockv  and  dangerous.  Kinsale  Har- 
bour has  90  feet  ot  water  on  the  bar,  and  interior 
andiorage  in  7  fathoms ;  the  two  small  bavs  which 
indent  the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula  ot  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  have  good  anchorage  in  very  various 
depth  of  water ;  Courtmacsherry  bay  is  unsheltered 
in  all  its  great  exterior  sweep,  and  has  but  small 
depth  of  water  over  its  bar ;  Cloghnakilty  Harbour 
has  onlv  two  fathoms  of  water  over  its  liar  at  full 
sea,  and  conidderably  endangers  any  vessels  which  it 
embays ;  Ross  bay  is  little  more  than  an  open  roail, 
fully  exposed  to  tne  south-west ;  Glandore  Harbour 
has  a  landlocked  anchorage,  and  a  depth  of  from  14 
to  SO  feet  in  its  channel ;  Castlehaven  Harbour  has 
safe  anchorage  in  14  feet  of  water,  but  is  of  limited 
capacity;  Barlogh  bay,  though  ramified  into  a  few 
small  creeks,  u  nearly  all  unsheltered  from  the  south, 
or  across  its  entrance  inward ;  a  great  compound  bay, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Inland,  and  on 
the  west  bv  the  promontory  of  Mi  sen  Head,  is  so 
thickly  studded  with  islands  as  to  be  quite  an  archi- 
pelago, and  so  multitudinously  ramified  bv  islands 
and  peninsulc  into  innumerable  straits  ana  sounds, 
and  iMiys  and  creeks,  as  to  be  almost  a  labvrinth  of 
land  and  water,  yet  its  subdivisions  of  Baltimore 
Harbour,  Innisherkin  Harbour,  Roaring- Water  bay. 
Scull  Harbour,  and  Crookhaven,  all  pu44«»ii  varioii4 
degrees  of  safe  accommodation  for  merchant  vei»seU  ; 
Dunmanus  bay,  though  10  miles  long,  without  a  bar, 
and  everywhere  from  10  to  3i}  fathoms  deep,  is  so 
near  the  superior  bay  of  liantry,  as  to  be  almost 
wholly  neglected ;  and  Bantry  bay  at  once  presents 
magnificence  of  scenery  which  might  captivate  a 
savage,  offers  an  extent  of  safe  harbourage  which 
might  accommodate  all  the  shipping  of  Europe,  and 
contains  among  other  subordinate  harbours,  the  land- 
locked and  otherwise  peculiarly  6ne  one  of  Bere- 
bavvn. 

The  principal  heaiUands  are  Ring  Point,  at  the 
north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay ; 
Poor  Head  and  Cork  Head,  at  tbe  two  sides  of  the 
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entrance  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork ;  Robert's 
Head,  1  \  mile  xouth-south-west  of  Cork  Head;  Barry 
Point,  3  miles  south-west  of  Robert's  Head ;  Kineda 
Head,  nt  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Oy»ter  Har- 
bour  ;  Hap^an's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Kmsale  Harbour ;  Black  Head,  projecting 
frrim  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  long  and 
curiously  outlined  peninsula  of  Kinsale;  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  termination  of  that  penin- 
sula ;  the  Seven  Heads,  at  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Courtmacsherry  bay ;  Dunworly  Head,  at 
the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cloghnakilty  bay ; 
Gaily  Head,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ross 
Harbour ;  Toe  Point,  between  Castlehaven  and  Bar- 
logh  bay ;  Cape  Clear,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cape  Clear  Island;  Two  Castle  Point,  between 
Scull  Harbour  and  Crookhaven ;  Brow  Head  and 
Mizen  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountainous 
peninsula  which  separates  Crookhaven  from  Dun- 
man  us  bay ;  Tree  Castle  Point,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay ;  Sheep's  Head,  be- 
tween Dunmanus  bay  and  Bantry  bay;  Blackball 
Head,  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  bay ;  Crow  Head,  between  Bantry  bay  and 
the  Kenmare  estuary;  and  Cod's  Head,  between 
Ballydonaghan  and  Quiloc  bays,  two  indentations  on 
the  shore  of  the  Cork  part  ot  the  Kenmare  estuary. 
— The  principal  islands,  isles,  and  islets — the  first  as 
to  size,  and  the  second  and  third  as  to  interest  or 
remarkable  feature — are  the  Ballycotton  islets,  at 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay ; 
Great,  Little,  Foaty,  Hawlbowline,  Spike,  and 
Rocky  Islands,  in  inner  Cork  Harbour;  Squince 
islet,  a  little  south  of  the  entrance  of  Glandore  Har- 
bour; the  Stags  of  Castlehaven,  south  by  east  of 
Toe  Point;  Rangaroyga  Island  and  Innisbeg,  in 
Baltimore  Harbour ;  Innisherkin,  across  the  mouth 
of  that  harbour;  Cape  Clear  Island,  south-south- 
west of  Innisherkin;  Innisdriscol,  East  and  West 
Keme,  Hass  Island,  Castle  Island,  Long  Island, 
Goat  Island,  and  East,  Mid,  and  West  Calf,  in  the 
archipelago  between  Innisherkin  and  Mizen  Head; 
Bere  and  Whiddy  Islands,  in  Bantry  bay  ;  and  Dur- 
sey  Island,  between  Crow  Head  and  Ballydonaghan 
bay. 

Surface."] — A.n  old  saying  asserts  that  Cork  con- 
tains more  good  land,  and  more  bad,  than  any  other 
county  of  Ireland;  and  this  saying  is  not  very  fur 
from  being  true,  even  when  a  medium  section  of  the 
county  is  compared  to  any  other  medium  district  of 
equal  extent.  The  county's  physical  or  rather  scenic 
character,  not  only  presents  every  variety,  from  the 
brown  and  boggy  upland  moor  to  the  green  and 
luxuriant  lowland  meadow,  and  from  the  sublime, 
naked  mountain  to  the  brilliantly  picturesque  valley, 
bosky  with  wood,  and  elaborate  in  eml>ellisbment, 
but  exhibits  large  aggregations  of  each  class  of  fea- 
tures, and  even  displays  intermixtures  and  combina- 
tions of  the  most  opposite  styles.  Some  of  its 
mountains  are  graceful  in  outline,  and  verdant  in 
dress ;  some  are  flattened,  lumpish,  and  amorphous 
in  shape,  and  possess  a  doubtful  character  between 
moorland  ridges  and  bogg^  tableaus ;  and  some  are 
broken  in  acclivity,  bold  m  escarpment,  soaring  in 
altitude,  acuminated  in  summit,  and  alternately 
amassed  and  sliced  down  into  the  finest  combinations 
of  stern  magnificence ;  and  some  of  the  low  grounds 
are  flattened  out  into  dull  and  inexpressive  plains ; 
some  are  rolled  and  tumulated  into  intricate  expanses 
of  undulation,  knoll,  and  hillock ;  some  are  drawn 
out  into  lung  sweeps  of  hill-flanked  valley ;  some 
wend  in  sinuo»itics  and  deflections,  and  alternately 
spread  out  in  broad  hollows,  and  contract  into  nar- 
row passes,  till  they  become  series  of  picturei^que- 
ness  and  romance;  and  some  are  so  choked  up  be- 


tween stupendous  cliflTs,  or  lie  to  mugly  and  cnribiHlf 
ensconced  among  the  skirti  of  mountaiiis,  or  in  tW 
recesses  of  grandly  screened  bayt,  •■  wfaoUjr  to  low 
their  lowland  character,  and  appear  like  friry  nooki 
in  an  upland  wilderness.  If  the  aoathern  half  a( 
Kerry  were  added  to  Cork,  the  district  would  eoa- 
siderably  resemble  Perthshire, — ^that  moet  richly  aid 
variedly  scenic  of  all  the  countiea  of  the  three  king- 
doms ;  but  it  would  diflTer  from  Perthahire  ia  baring 
a  smaller  proportion  of  high  lands,  unspeakably  lc« 
wood  and  water  adjuncts,  considerably  wss  i^^ 
amount  of  what  a  painter  would  prononnc 
and  a  diffusion  m  its  best  or  eren  ita  good  i 
over  a  much  greater  extent  of  area.  Cork  itwlf  h 
utterly  destitute  of  such  superb  lake  scenery  as  lo 
largely  distinguishes  Perthshire,  and  itives  so  gral 
eclat  to  Kerry ;  yet  it  possesses  very  nearly  a  eoan- 
ierpart  to  it  in  the  brilliant  lake-like  views  of  Bao- 
try  bay  and  Cork  Harbour :  its  mountains,  rcfsanled 
in  the  aggregate,  are  not  arranged  with  the  elabo- 
rateness of  composition  and  the  property  of  effect; 
which  so  generally  cfaaracteriie  those  of  both  Perth- 
shire and  Kerry ;  yet  those  in  the  baronies  of  Bantiy 
and  Bere  contain  some  specimens  of  combined  power 
and  beauty  which  might  inrite  the  residence  of  a 
Salvator  Rosa:  and  its  valleys,  particularly  those  of 
the  Blackwater,  the  Lee,  the  Awbcg,  and  the  Ban- 
don,  present  whole  series  of  styles  oi  landscspt 
unknown  in  Kerry,  and  possets  an  aggregate  amoaat 
of  general  picturesqueness  quite,  or  nearly  equal,  to 
the  most  boasted  valleys  in  the  United  Kingdoo. 

The  whole  of  the  western  border  of  the  county  is 
mountainous ;  and  but  for  a  broad  and  pronged  pro- 
jection on  the  south  cleft  by  the  bay  of  Bantry,  and 
forming  all  the  barony  of  Bere,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  barony  of  Bantrv,  it  might  be  described  as 
a  band  of  mountain  only  from  3  to  5  miles  brand. 
The  great  projection  on  the  south  consists  rather  of 
masses  and  dense  clusters  of  mountains,  than  of 
separate  chains  or  distinct  ranges;  the  belt  tbeoee 
northward  to  the  glen  of  the  Blackwater,  coosistt 
of  the  eastern  fisce  of  the  frontier  ridge  of  the  vast 
mountain-field  of  Kerry;  and  the  prolongation  of 
that  belt  to  the  boundary  with  Limerick  u  princi- 
pally the  east  screen  or  two  oppositely  rumung 
mountain-streams.  From  the  southeru  diviaion  « 
this  border,  the  surface  of  the  country  roUs  grada- 
ally  and  successively  off  to  hill  and  knoll  and  plain; 
from  the  central  division  it  goes  mountninowly  avsr 
in  one  upland  range  of  considerable  breadth  aaa 
extent,  and  in  another,  which  is  prolonged  to  the 
very  boundary  with  Waterford,  and  may  be  figva- 
tively  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  county;  aai 
from  the  northern  dirision  it  proceeds  eastward  b 
a  long  and  doubtful  struggle  between  upland  asd 
lowland  character ;  and,  arter  subsiding  for  a  spaes 
into  prevailing  champaign,  rises  eventiully  up  at  the 
extreme  east  m  small  sections  of  the  Tipperary  and 
Waterford  ranges  of  the  Galtees  and  the  Knock* 
meledown  or  Kil  worth  mountains.  The  leaser  rai^ 
from  the  central  division  of  the  west  border,  is  called 
the  Sheehy  mountains ;  it  forms  the  south  flank  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Lee;  and,  meaanred  from  the 
source  of  that  river  in  Gougane  Barra,  maybe  viewed 
as  maintaining  its  mountain  character  over  a  diatmet 
eastward  of  about  12  miles ; — ^tbe  greater  range,  or 
that  which  completely  bisects  the  county,  cuts  off 
about  one-third  of  its  area  on  the  north»  Ibrma  the 
south  flnnk  of  the  river  Blackwater,  and  bears  the 
names  successively  of  l-he  Muskerry,  the  Boggra,  and 
the  Nagles  mountains ;  and  it  vanes  in  character  « 
it  proi*ecds  eastward,  but,  on  the  whc4e.  Is  first 
roughly  and  boldly  mountainous,  next  loftily  and 
bleakly  moorland,  next  expandtngly  and  pncticably 
hilly,  and  finttlly  so  gently  upland,  and  lo  gay  ia 
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4r«ss  as  to  be  improperly  termed  moantdn.  The 
chief  valley  ft  south  of  this  great  range,  and  west  of 
Cork  Harbour,  are  those  of  the  Lee,  the  Bandon, 
and  the  Annabuoy ;  they  extend  nearly  parallel  to 
it  and  to  one  another;  and  they  form  a  teriea  of 
decreasing  length, — the  valley  of  the  Lee  being 
next  in  mngnitade  to  that  of  the  Blarkwater»  and  the 
▼alley  of  the  Bandon  next  to  that  of  the  Lee.  The 
valleys  soath  of  the  bisecting  mountain-range,  and 
east  of  the  eity  of  Cork,  are  all  mere  vales  or 
dells,  and  extend  variously  soathward,  westward, 
and  eastward;  the  chief  in  interest  being  the  dell 
of  G  Ian  mi  re,  which  terminates  at  the  L^  3|  miles 
east  of  Cork,  and  the  vale  of  the  Bride,  which 
extendi  parallel  with  the  Blaek water,  and  passes 
into  eo.  Waterford.  The  valleys  north  of  the  Black- 
water,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions  on  the 
frontier  toward  Limerick,  all  extend  m  a  southerly 
direction,  and  open  into  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
water;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  those  of  Allua, 
Awbeg,  Puncheon,  and  Arraglin. — The  principal 
mountain-summits  of  the  county  as  to  altitude,  are 
Hungry.hill,  2,240  feet;  Sheehy  mountain,  1J96; 
Owen  mountain.  1,7^;  Cahirbarna,  2,234;  Tor, 
1,329;  Knockiiiskea,  1,388;  Mount  Gabriel,  1,835; 
Carrickfadda,  1,028;  and  Knockmadden,  1,029. 

I^kes  and  Ru>eri.'\ — The  only  lakes  which  claim 
notice  are  the  small  but  uniquely  scenic  lake  of 
Goiigane  Barra,  at  the  source  of  the  Isce  ;  the  lakes 
of  Iiichigeelagh  or  Allua,  in  the  bed  of  that  stream, 
immediately  above  Inchigeelagh  ;  a  few  of  the  num- 
erous Uke^  or  pools  of  Caha,  on  the  mutual  border 
of  Here  and  Kerry ;  and  several  loughlets  among 
the  mouritainn  of  Bere  and  Bantry The  Black- 
water  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  river  of  the 
county :  it  rises  and  has  a  course  of  3  or  4  milea 
within  Kerry  ;  it  runs  for  some  distance  southward 
being  the  iMiundary  between  the  counties ;  it  then  de- 
flects at  a  ri^ht  angle,  and  runs  due  eastward  acroai 
the  whole  of  co.  Cork ;  and  it  finally  passes  into  Wa- 
terford,  but  afterwards  deflects  again  at  a  right  angle, 
and  runs  southward  so  as  to  touch  at  ita  exit  to  the 
sea  the  extreme  south-east  point  of  Cork.  Its  tribu- 
taneA  on  the  south  side,  excepting  the  Clodough 
which  joins  it  at  Mallow,  and  the  Bride  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  in  Cork,  and  falls  into  it  in  Waterford, 
are  all  inconsideruble;  the  Allua,  its  first  tributary 
of  noticeable  sixe  in  the  north,  rises  within  co. 
Limerick,  and  is  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Dallua; 
the  Awbeg  and  the  Puncheon  also  rise  within 
Limerick ;  and  the  Araglin,  the  BIackwater*s  lait 
considerable  tributary  within  Cork  on  the  north, 
comes  in  south-westerly  from  Waterford.  The  chief 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  district 
south-west  of  the  summit-level  across  the  head  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Lee,  the  Bandon,  and  the  Anna- 
buoy,  are  the  Cooleagh  and  the  Moyatt  to  the  head 
of  Hantry  bay,  the  Pour-mile- Water  to  the  head  of 
Diiiimanas  bay,  the  Roaring- Water  to  the  head  of 
Roaring.  Water  bay,  and  the  lien  to  the  head  of 
Baltimore  bay.  The  Lee  runs  parallel  to  the  BUck- 
w.itcr  at  the  mean  distance  of  between  14  and  15 
mileii  to  the  south,  and  begins  slowly  to  expand  into 
estuary  immediately  below  the  cilv  of  Cork :  its 
chief  tributaries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Sullane,  the 
I>ri()4cy.  and  the  lesser  Awbeg, — and,  on  the  south, 
the  lesser  Bride.  The  Bandon  runs  parallel  to  the 
Lee  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  9  miles ;  but  at 
Innishannon,  9^  miles  above  its  exit  to  the  sea  in  the 
muuth  of  KinsHle  Harbour,  it  deflects  to  the  south- 
south -4-a<it.  The  Annabuoy  or  Arrigadeen,  runs  at 
the  medium  distance  of  about  5|  milet  from  the 
B.indon.  and,  for  the  most  part,  at  nearlv  the  wme 
mcilium  distance  from  the  coast.  The  coief  of  the 
numerous  little  streams  east  of  the  dt j  of  Oork,  and 


south  of  the  larger  Bride,  are  the  Glanmire,  south- 
ward from  Battle- Hill  to  the  estuary  of  the  Lee ; 
the  Middleton  river,  southward  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Cork  Harbour;  and  the  Castlemartyr  river, 
eastward  to  a  small  bay  4  miles  south-south-west  of 
Youghal.  The  only  navigable  stream,  apart  from 
the  bays  or  estuaries  into  which  streams  disembogue 
themselves,  are  the  Blackwater  to  Cappoquin  within 
Waterford,  the  Lee  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and  the 
Bandon  to  Innishannon. 

ilfiii€ra/s.]-.A  section  of  the  Munster  coal-field, 
to  the  extent  of  about  400  statute  square  miles, 
occupies  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county.  A 
narrow  belt  of  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  vast  central  limestone-field  of  Ire- 
land, goes  up  the  whole  of  the  Blackwater  to  Mill- 
street;  it  expands  northward  at  the  vales  of  the 
Puncheon  and  the  Awbeg,  so  as  to  occupy  a  space 
of  about  160  statute  square  miles  ;  and  it  then  sends 
off  two  considerable  offshoots,  the  one  eastward  by 
Mitchellstown  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  the 
other  northward  by  Charleville  to  the  county  of 
Limerick.  Another  narrow  belt  of  this  fornoatioo 
goes  about  halfway  up  the  larger  Bride  ;  a  consider- 
able band  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Youghal  Har- 
bour, and  goes  due  west,  by  Middleton,  and  across 
the  head  of  Cork  Harbour,  up  the  Lee  to  a  point 
8  statute  miles  above  the  citv  of  Cork ;  another 
band  goes  westMrard  across  Imokillv  from  Bally- 
cotton  bay  to  Corkbeg,  and  is  prolonged  a  short 
distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cork  Harbour  at 
Bamahely  and  the  north  part  of  Carrigaliiie ;  and 
a  few  nodules  or  isolated  patches  of  it  occur  in  the 
coal-field  district,  and  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the 
vales  of  the  Arraglin,  the  larger  Bride,  the  lesser 
Awbeg,  the  Lee,  and  the  lesser  Bride.  The  old 
conglomerate,  and  the  red,  purple,  green,  and  clay 
slate  formations,  the  latter  varying  in  induration 
from  the  hardest  grit  to  the  roost  frangible  rubble, 
occupy  by  &r  the  larger  part  of  the  area  between 
the  limestone  belt  of  the  Blackwater,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  Ballydonaghan  bay  to  the  sources  of 
the  Cooleagh  rivulet,  thence  to  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Youghal ;  or  rather  they  occupy  the  whole 
of  this  great  tract,  excepting  the  portions  occupied 
bv  the  southern  bands  and  patches  of  limestone 
already  noticed,  and  by  a  comparatively  small  ag- 
gregate  extent  of  sandstone ;— and  some  formations 
abo  occupy  an  area  of  about  50  statute  square 
miles  on  the  western  border,  immediately  north  of 
the  limestone  belt  of  the  Blackwater,  and  consti- 
tute a  band  of  about  15  miles  b^  4  along  the  north- 
em  border  westward  from  a  point  nearly  due  north 
of  Mitchellstown.  CUy  slate,  grey  wacke,  and  grey- 
wacke  slate  formations  constitute,  with  very  tinjr 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  south  oif 
the  greater  field  of  the  preceding  fonnations ;  and 
iber  embosom,  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtmacsherrjr 
and  Glandore  Harbours  some  nodules  or  patches  oif 
primitive  limestone. 

The  strata  of  the  coal-fonnation  district  dip  at 
steep  angles,  and  form  frequent  undulations;  the 
strike  in  the  interior  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and 
the  dip  to  the  north  and  south  varies  from  45^  to  Um 
sheer  perpendicular,  but  probably  averages  about 
70^.  The  coal  occurs  in  deep  troughs,  so  that  the 
most  eflTective  manner  of  mining  it  u  to  sink  a 
shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  trough,  and  work  the 
strata  on  both  sides  upward ;  and  it  is  usually  of 
a  slaty  stracture,  and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tip. 
perary  or  Kilkenny,  so  as  to  be  adapted  prindpalijr 
to  the  buraii^  of  lime.  The  extent  of  coal  ascer- 
tained to  ejust  is  such  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  tvppljini:  the  eountry  for  tbt  pnrpossa 
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of  lime-burning  for  centuries  to  come.  The  veins 
which  till  many  of  the  fissures  of  the  day-slate 
rock  abound  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese 
ores.  The  various  limestone  of  the  county  differs 
even  more  in  economical  adaptation  than  m  geog- 
nostic  structure,  and  furnishes  both  manuring  ma- 
terial to  the  agriculturist,  and  a  marble  which  vies 
with  some  of  the  Italian  to  the  statuary  and  the 
ornamental  architect.  Marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter's 
clay,  and  brick  clay,  occur  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. The  principal  mines  and  valuable  quarries 
worked  are  the  Allihies  copper  mine  near  Berehaven, 
the  Audle^  copper  mine  near  Skibbereen,  the  Dro- 
magh  collieries  near  Kanturk,  the  Rock&rm  lime- 
stone quarries  on  Little  Island  in  Cork  Harbour, 
and  the  Irish  Dove  Marble  and  Limestone  quarries 
at  Carrigacramp  near  Cloyne. 

Woods.] — In  1841,  the  continuous  plantations 
within  the  county  consisted  of  3,491  acres  of  oak, 
644  of  ash,  171  of  elm.  278  of  beech,  3.246  of  fir. 
40,706  of  mixed  trees,  and  3,644  of  orchards, — in 
all.  5*2,180  acres;  and  of  these  there  were  planted, 
previous  to  1791,  2.790  acres  of  oak.  239  of  ash,  45 
of  elm.  102  of  beech,  25  of  fir,  10.247  of  mixed  trees, 
and  822  of  orchards.  The  number  of  detached  trees, 
in  1841,  wat.  2,301.506.— equal  to  14.384 acres;  and 
thus  the  total  of  wood  was  66.564  acres. 

Agriculture, — The  soil  of  the  coal-formation  dis- 
trict is  cold,  retentive,  and  moorish;  that  of  the 
limestone  districts  is  warm  and  friable ;  and  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  schistose-formation  districts 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  what  has  technically  been  termed 
hungry.  —  requiring  rich  and  constant  manuring. 
Agricultural  practice  presents  almost  every  variety, 
from  the  most  antiquated  and  barbarous  to  the  most 
improved  and  scientific  methods  of  culture ;  so  that 
to  describe  it  in  detail,  would  be  nearly  to  exhibit 
all  the  existing  phases  of  agricultural  practice  in 
the  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  western  districts  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  central  ones,  are 
either  not  at  lUl  or  very  slightly  touched  by  the 
improvement  spirit  of  the  last  hundred,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  last  fifty,  years ;  and  there  an  indigent 
and  half-starving  peasantry  may  be  seen  scratching 
moors,  lacerating  slopes  and  bogs,  and  scourging  to 
destruction  opulent  low  grounds,  in  a  fashion  which 
fills  an  intelligent  stranger  with  wonder  that  they 
contrive  either  to  raise  food  or  to  pay  rents.  But 
the  eastern  lowland  districts  and  the  vicinities  of 
numerous  towns  and  demesnes,  exhibit  a  compara- 
tively high  aggregate  of  improvement ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lee  and  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  low  country  between  Cork  Harbour 
and  the  eastern  boundary  display  very  nearly  as 
opulent  results  of  georgical  science,  and  as  large 
and  flaunting  accumulations  of  the  means  of  comfort 
as  some  of  the  choicest  districts  of  England.  A 
large  proportion  of  proprietors  are  resident;  num- 
bers of  families  are  resident  who  form — what  over 
most  of  Ireland  is  a  sad  want — an  intelligent  middle- 
class  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  low  countries  east 
of  Mallow  and  Bandon — even  in  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  the  hut-like  home,  and  the 
miserable  dress  of  the  peasantry — present^  as  to  at 
once  houses,  fields,  enclosures,  park  scenery,  and 
even  costume  and  manners — verv  much  of  an  Eng- 
lish character.  In  1841,  the  total  of  farms  measuring 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  was  13.683;  from  5  to  15 
ucres.  15.790 ;  from  15  to  30  acres,  10,302 ;  and  up- 
wards of  30  acres.  5,G9i. 

Line  Stock.']— in  1841,  the  total  of  live  stock  on 
holdings  or  farms  not  exceeding  1  acre,  consisted 
ot3,U)l  horses  and  mules,  1,224  asses,  4.181  cattle. 
4ri.U35  sheep,  56.092  pigs,  and  302.8G8  poultry;  on 
lurms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  5,167  horses  and 


mules,  391  atiet,  \OJ09A  eittlA,  2S.S28  thMpk  77M 
pigs,  and  86,066  poaltry;  on  hna»  of  frofli  5  to  15 
acres,  13,550  horses  and  mulea,  166  um,  26,197 
cattle,  46,779  sheep,  26,652  pigB.  and  157JS1 7  poultry; 
on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  13.643  horses  nd 
mules,  154  asses,  29,743  catUe.  47*537  tlieep.  VM* 
pigs,  and  156,939  poultry ;  and  on  fiuint  of  apwwdi 
of  SO  acres,  24,567  horses  and  moles,  644  sms. 
80,373  cattle,  87,230  sheep,  50,095  pigs,  and  313^490 
poultry.  The  grand  total  of  the  seTeial  elasMS  ef 
live  stock,  vrith  their  respective  estimsted  valse, 
were  60.106  horses  and  mules,  £480,864;  2,579 
asses,  £2,579;  150,566  csUle,  £978322;  852,8M 
sheep,  £276,164;  177,517  pig*.  £221307;  sai 
919,144  poultry,  £22,976.  Grand  total  of  vsloe, 
£1,965,324.  But  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
strictly  rural  districts  of  the  eountr.  In  1841,  the 
total  of  live  stock  in  the  dtjr  of  Cork  eonaisted  of 
529  horses  and  mules,  worth  £4,232, — 1  ass,  £],» 
301  cattle,  £1,957,-09  sheep,  £109,-1.603  p^ 
£2,004,— and  4.651  poultry,  £116.  Total  value  sf 
live  stock  in  the  cit^  of  Cork,  £8,419.  In  the  mmt 
year  the  total  of  live  stock  within  the  other  dvie 
districts  of  the  county  consisted  of  1.684  horses  ssd 
mules,  worth  £l3,472,-.99  ssses,  £99.— I,4l8esttk; 
£9.217,--94l  sheep,  £1,035,^6,642  pigs,  £6jMB, 
—and  18,119  poultry,  £453.  Total  value  of  IIts 
stock  In  other  civic  districts  of  the  county  than  the 
city  of  Cork,  £3*2,576. 

7ra</«.]— The  first  cost  value  of  the  unhlesckd 
linens  brought  to  market  in  co.  Cork,  in  1822,  wu 
£49.183,  and,  in  1625,  was  £67,380;  and  the  qasnCity 
of  flax-seed,  estimated  to  be  sown  in  1821.  ia  tbs 
northern  division  of  the  county,  was  370  casks,  and 
in  the  southern  division  696  hogsheads.  But  bolh 
the  linen  manufacture  and  the  woollen  man 
the  latter  of  which  was  also  at  a  recent  date  < 
able— have  declined.  About  30,000  firkins  of  hotter. 
in  value  about  £50,000,  are  annually  hrought  ts 
market ;  but  a  proportion  of  this  quantity — though 
not  a  large  one — is  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  psrtt 
of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry.  The  quantity 
of  grain  sold,  in  1635,  at  the  nmrkets  oi  IfscrooiB, 
Ikuitry,  Kanturk,  Dunmanway,  Kinsale,  Cork,  Fer« 
moy, .  Mitchellstown,  and  Middleton,  was  182,018 
barrels  of  wheat  of  20  stones  each,  1 10,328  barrels  of 
barley  of  16  stones  each,  and  192,016  barrels  of  osts 
of  14  stones  each ;  but  this  vidimus  is  ineomplets 
for  the  county,  in  consequence  of  its  not  ineladieg 
returns  for  th*e  market  towns  of  Skibbereen,  Glogh- 
nakilty,  Bandon,  Charleville,  Mallow,  Youghal,  and 
two  or  three  minor  market  townn.  The  eatimattd 
value  of  exports,  in  1635,  from  the  ports  of  Balti- 
more, Bautry,  Berehaven,  Cork,  Kinsalo,  Rm,  aod 
Youghal,  was  £3,118,421 ;  and  the  estimated  vshis 
of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  £2,891,406  8ib  Is 
the  Cork  excise  district,  including  Cork,  Bantiyi 
Cloghiiakilty.  Kinsale,  Skibbereen,  Bandon,  iU- 
croom,  &c,  there  were,  in  1635,  47  eom-miUs,  74 
corn.kilns.  10  distilleries,  21  breweries,  21  maltstcn^ 
9  paper  manufactories.  2  glass  works,  31  tobaeeo 
manufactories,  464  tea  dealers,  and  1,361  retailers  ef 
spirits  ;  and  in  the  Mallow  excise  district^  induduy 
Mallow,  Kanturk,  Charleville,  Mitchellstown,  Far- 
moy,  Ratfacorinaek,  Middleton,  and  Youghdi,  ia  ths 
county  of  Cork,  and  Clogheen  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  there  were,  in  1835,  36  corn-mills,  oO  r — 


kilns,  2  distilleries,  7  breweries,  12  maltsters,  7  paper 
manufactories,  18  tobacco  manufiustories,  34$  tn 
dealers,  and  886  retailers  of  spirits. 

The  most  satisfactory  view  of  the  trade  and  pre- 
ductive  industry  of  the  county  will  he  afforded  hf 
an  exhibition  ot  the  statistics  of  these  departoMati 
obtained  in  the  Census  of  1841 ;  and,  in  1841,  ve 
necessarily  follow  the  Census  itself  in  ezeludiiv  fraa 
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the  enumerations  the  city  of  Cork.  Millers,  299;  , 
inaltstent,  13;  brewers,  26;  cider-makera,  3;  dit-  j 
tillers,  13;  barm-nnaker,  I;  bakere,  495;  confec- I 
tioiier^,  52 ;  cordial-roaken,  2 ;  taltsten,  3 ;  salt-  | 
manufacturers, 3;  tobacco-twisters, 24;  snuff-ffrinder, 
1 :  ti.<ih  mongers,  87  ;  egg-dealers,  140 ;  fruiterers, 
19;  cattle-dealer^  41;  horse-dealers,  4;  pig -job- 
hers,  2() ;  corn-dealers,  39 ;  seedsmen,  6 ;  flour-mer- 
chant^,  3;  butter-merchants,  14;  huxters  and  pro- 
visiun-dealer<i,  6,37;  butchers,  391  ;  poulterers,  15; 
victuallers,  517;  grocer*,  78;  tobacconists,  27; 
wine-merchantH,  10;  flax-dres^erii,  103;  carders, 
327;  flax-spinners  4,363;  cotton-spinners,  25;  wool- 
^piiintTs,  7,271  ;  fpinnerfl  of  unspecified  classes, 
10,JK)7;  factory- workers  141  ;  winders  and  warpers, 
103;  wool-dressers,  105;  cotton-weavers,  66;  cor- 
duroy -  weaver,  1  ;  linen-weavers,  501 ;  woollen- 
wcavcn*,  3H9  ;  lace- weavers,  18  ;  tape- weavers,  2  ; 
weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  2,409 ;  cotton-manu- 
facturer, 1  ;  woollen-manufacturers,  7;  lace-manu- 
fHcturers,  83 ;  thread-manufacturer,  1  ;  bleachers, 
1 1  :  dyers,  5:1 ;  clothiem,  23 ;  cloth-finishers,  22 ; 
skinners,  39;  curriem,  105;  tanners,  44;  brogue- 
ni.ikers,  512  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  4,736;  tailors, 
3.5(i<) ;  sempstre-ses,  1,575;  dress-makers,  2,925; 
niilliner^,  1()<{ ;  stay-makers,  32;  comb-maker,  1; 
knitters  1,561;  batters  108;  straw-hatters,  3; 
bormtt- makers,  140;  straw -workers,  121  ;  cap- 
makers, 7:  glovers,  12;  hair-dressers  and  barbers, 
1»1>;  leiither-dealert,  18;  hosiers,  6;  haberdashers, 
2*> ;  draper*,  60;  linen-drapers,  50 ;  woollen-drapers, 
14  ;  silk-mercer<i,  (>;  venders  of  soft  goods,  49;  rag 
and  hone  dealers,  47:  architects,  12;  builders,  47 ; 
brirk  m.ikers,  13;  potters,  12;  utone-cutters,  178; 
lime-hurners,  38;  bricklayer,  1 ;  stone-masons,  1,589; 
si  iter-,  378  ;  thatrhers,  98  ;  plasterers,  72  ;  paviers, 
K);  qiiarrymen,  130;  sawyers,  320;  carpenters,  3,74 1 ; 
i-art-makers,  32  ;  cabinet-makers,  101 ;  coopers,  424 ; 
turners,  27;  niill-wrights,  30;  wheel-wrights,  234; 
ship-wright«.  310;  block-maker,  1 ;  boot-tree  and  last 
maker,  1  ;  pump-borers,  4 ;  cork-cutters,  2 ;  lath- 
splitters,  6;  reed-makers,  6 ;  card-maker,  I;  brush- 
in:iker<,  5;  basket-makers,  44;  broom-makers,  5; 
miners,  212;  iron-founders,  3;  blacksmiths,  2,518; 
farriers,  3 ;  whitesmiths,  40  ;  nailers,  522 ;  cutlers, 
8;  tool-mnkers,  11;  gunsmiths,  14;  braziers  and 
copper-^miths,  18;  pin-maker,  1;  bell-hangers,  6; 
g:i<«-litter,  1  ;  coach-smiths,  5;  plumbers,  4;  tin- 
plate- worker-i,  114;  tinkers,  67;  machine-makers, 
|M;  clock  and  watchmakers,  10;  watch-makers,  17; 
frobismithn,  sil  ver»miths,  and  jewellers,  2 ;  coach  and 
car  m<iker>.  (>1  ;  carvers  and  gilders,  6;  saddlers, 
107;  harness-makers,  181;  whip-makers,  2;  rope- 
maker-;,  eJO ;  paper-makers,  130;  letter-press  printers, 
18  ;  bookbinders,  4  ;  paper-stainer,  1 ;  mat-makers, 
19;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  44;  starch-manu- 
facturer^,  3;  glue  and  size  maker,  1  ;  glass-makers, 
5;  painter''  and  glaziers,  291 ;  fishing-tackle-makers, 
2;  net-makers,  18M  ;  sail-makers,35  ;  sieve-makers, 
U:  upholsterers,  13;  bellows-makers,  5;  roiscella- 
neou'i  manufacturers,  6 ;  print-cutter,  1  ;  delph- 
(lealer-i,  2;  stationer*,  5  ;  print-seller,  1  :  booksellers 
and  stationers.  13;  timber-merchants,  6;  coal-mer. 
rhant".  1.);  ironmongers,  9;  miscellaneous  dealers, 
2;  merchant''  of  unspecified  classes,  139;  dealers  of 
nn<pecitied  clashes,  1,231  ;  shopkeers  of  unspecified 
rlas^es.  1.3.32;  shop-assistants,  421;  commercial 
travellers,  2;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  121  ; 
apprentices  of  unspecified  classes,  58. 

/■airs.]— The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
iir*'  the  following : — Anngrove,  March  25,  May  25, 
Aiuv  15.  Sept.  29,  and  Dec.  26;  Ballincarrig-CaHtle, 
April  1,  July  2,  Oct.  18,  and  l>ec.  18;  Ballinakelly, 
S  pt  3.  4,  :>.  18.  19.20;  Ballinamona,  June  8.  Aug. 
Jl.  aii'l  DiC.  ,'};  Uallvclough,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  19,  and 


Oct  6 ;  Ballygarteen,  June  24,  July  25,  and  Dec.  28 » 
Ballyheene,  Oct  2;  Ballymacoda,  March  I,  June  5* 
Sept  29,  and  Dec  10;  Bandon,  May  6  and  28,  Oct- 
29,  and  Nov.  8;  Bantry,  June  9,  Aug.  21,  Oct  15» 
and  Dec.  1  ;  Bamagrove,  April  28,  June  15,  Aug 
8,  and  Nov.  6;  Bartholomew's- Well,  Sept  4; 
Blarney,  April  20,  June  8  and  9,  Sept  18,  and  Nov. 

11  ;  Buttevant  March  27,  July  20,  Aug.  14,  and 
Nov.  20;  Cardriney,  Aug.  5;  Castle- Lyons,  Jan,  I, 
April  21,  June  8,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  29.  and  Nov.  16; 
Castle. Martyr,  May  2,  and  Oct.  2 ;  Castletown,  Jan. 

1,  April  21,  May  12,  and  Sept  4 ;  Castletownroche» 
May  25,  July  27.  Sept  29,  and  Dec.  14;  Cecils- 
town.  April  25.  May  14,  Oct  18,  and  Nov.  24; 
Charieville,  Oct  10,  and  Nov.  12;  Cloyne,  Feb.  24, 
June  9,  and  Dec.  5 ;  Cork,  June  15,  and  Oct.  1 ; 
Cottarsborough.  May  21,  and  Nov.  15;  Crookn- 
town.  May  14.  Aug.  26.  and  Nov.  17;  Dangan,  Feb. 

2,  April  1,  and  Aug.  5;  Donaghmore,  May  18,  and 
Oct  21 ;  Donerailc,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  12 ;  Down- 
derry,  June  8;  Dromagh.  Mav  20,  Aug.  20,  and 
Nov.  20;  Dromdeer,  June  1  and  2,  and  Aug.  12  and 
13;  Fermoy,  June  21,  Aug.  20.  and  Nov.  7:  Five- 
mile-Bridge,  June  9,  and  Oct  10  ;  Glangowra,  Aug. 
1,  and  Nov.  1  ;  Glanworth,  Jan.  15,  March  16,  May 
10,  Aug.  12,  Sept  24,  and  Nov.  30  ;  Glenville.  May 
4,  and  Nov.  3  ;  Kanturk,  March  17,  May  4,  July  4, 
Sept  29,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  11;  Kil worth,  Jan. 
25,  April  21,  June  18,  Sept  11,  Nov.  21,  and 
Dec.  10 ;  Kiiiiiale,  .May  4.  Sept.  4,  and  Nov.  21 ; 
Lepp,  May  24,  and  Oct  20;  Lough-of-Cork,  April 
14  and  15,  and  Aug.  25;  Mallow.  Jan.  1,  March  2, 
May  11,  July  25,  and  Oct  28;  Millford,  March  25, 
Mav  20,  Aug.  24,  and  Nov.  20;  Mill-Street  March 
1.  June  I,  Sept  1,  and  Dec.  1 ;  Mitcbellstown,  Jan. 
10,  March  25,  May  23,  July  3.  Nov.  12,  and  Dec. 
2;  Monkstown,  Alarch  1,  May  12,  June  1,  Aug.  1, 
and  Nov.  12;  Mossgrove,  March  17,  June  18,  Sept 
21,  and  Dec  8;  Newmarket  June  8,  Sept.  8,  Oct 
10,  and  Nov.  21 ;  Newroill.  June  4 ;  Newtown,  May 
13,  and  Sept  25 ;  Old  Abbey,  May  21,  and  Nov.  3 ; 
Passage. West,  May  1,  and  July  25;  Rathcormack, 
Aug.  12;  Rockhill,  May  21,  June  19,  Aug.  26.  and 
Oct  26;  Ross,  Sept  19.  and  Dec  19;  Rostellon. 
Feb.  2,  March  25,  and  Aug.  15;  Rugsborough,  Sept 
4 :  Six-mile- Water,  May  6,  and  Sept  6;  and  Youghal, 
May  28,  and  Oct  18. 

FisAer/M.I— Turbot,  soles,  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
conger,  roacKerel,  te.,  are  taken  on  several  fishing- 
banks  between  Dursey  Island  and  Bantry,  tome  of 
them  5  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and  in  from  30 
to  50  fathoms  of  soundings.  Hake,  haddock,  and 
whiting  are  taken  with  hooks  and  tnuDmel-nets,  and 
mackerel,  skad,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  with  seinea 
and  other  neta,  throughout  Dunmanus  bay,  in  from 
10  to  30  fathoms.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  conger, 
are  remarkably  abundant  on  Tonson's  Bank,  8  learaes 
south-west  of  Mizen  Head,  and  12  miles  by  1  in 
extent, — on  Mountain  Bank,  7  leagues  west  of  Mi». 
en  Head,  and  4  leagues  by  I  in  extent — on  New 
Rock,  4  leagues  west-south-west  of  Misen  Head, — 
on  Outer  Rock,  I  league  ik eat-north-west  of  New 
Rock, — on  Will  Shea's  Rock,  I  league  north-east  of 
Outer  Rock, — and  on  Outer  Ground.  8  leagues  south- 
south-west  of  Cape  Clear, — aggregately  varying  in 
soundings  from  35  to  80  fsthoms.  All  kinds  of  fish 
profusely  abound  on  Loughard  Sands,  in  from  10  tm 
40  fathoms,  and  lying  from  1  to  6  naiilm  soutb-easi 
to  sonth-south-west  of  Long  Island.  Cod  and  linf 
are  singularly  abundant,  on  Nvmph  Bank,  in  6U 
fathoms,  and  about  30  milet  south  of  Baltimore ;  and 
cod,  ling,  haddock,  &c.,  am  taken  along  the  coast  ia 
the  Baltimore  district,  within  25  miles,  and  in  from 

12  to  40  fathoms.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  pollock, 
hake,  turbot,  conger,  and  somctimef    halibut,  are 
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taken  on  Cliarles  Bank,  in  from  24  to  27  fathoms, 
and  about  7  miles  from  the  Stags  of  Castlehaven, — 
on  another  bank,  in  50  fathoms,  and  about  a  mile 
farther  south, — and  on  a  (iiihing-ground  from  1  to 
25  leagues  south  by  west  from  Galley  Head.  All 
kinds  of  fish  known  on  the  Irish  coast  abound  on  a 
fishing-ground  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
fishermen,  lying  about  21  miles  south  of  Castleto  wns- 
end  and  Glandore  Harbours,  and  extending  parallel 
to  the  coast  in  from  60  to  70  fathoms.  All  kinds 
known  on  the  Irish  coast  are  taken  also  on  the 
Mead  Bank,  in  20  fathoms,  2  leagues  in  extent,  and 
lying  1  league  south  of  Glandore.  Cod,  ling,  con- 
ger, and  bream,  abound  on  the  foul  ground,  called 
<^orrignaboIoge,  in  from  7  to  24  fathoms,  and  lying 
4  miles  south  of  Glandore.  Haddock,  cod,  ling, 
hHke,  turbot,  &c.,  are  taken  at  various  places  in 
Cloghnakilty  bay  between  Galley  and  Seven  Heads, 
and  on  a  fishing-ground  outside  of  the  bay,  and  about 
3  leagues  south-south-west  of  its  centre.  All  Court- 
mac»herry  bav  is  fishing-ground.  A  remarkable 
])Hking-ground  extends  from  a  point  opposite  to 
Galley  Head  to  a  point  opposite  to  Cork  Head;  and 
lit  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore  at  Dunnycove,  and  10 
or  12  miles  from  the  land  at  Courtmacsherry  bay. 
Small  cod,  flat  fish,  and  some  turbot,  are  taken  on 
Turbot  Bank,  in  15  feet  at  low  water,  lying  about 
half-a-mile  from  each  shore  at  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  extending  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
both  breadth  and  length.  Turbot,  soles,  plaice,  brit, 
dorees,  and  skate,  are  taken  on  trawling-ground,  in 
from  5  to  10  fathoms,  within  Cork  Heail  and  Pow 
Head,  extending  about  2  miles  seaward,  and  5  miles 
from  east  to  west.  Turbot,  soles,  plaice,  cod,  ling, 
haddock,  hake,  conger,  pollock,  whiting,  garnet, 
mackerel,  fkad,  herrings,  and  pilchards,  are  all  abun- 
dant in  their  seasons,  on  fishing-ground  in  45  fathoms, 
extending  at  7  leagues  dintance  parallel  to  the  whole 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  Harbour.  Ballycotton 
bay  is  a  fishing-ground  used  by  trawlers,  and  for 
trammel-nets;  and  foul  ground  from  Ballvcotton 
to  Cable  Island,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  yields  cod, 
conger,  whiting,  pollock,  &c.  In  1836,  according  to 
returns  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Coast-guard,  the 
craft  and  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  county, 
were  13  decked  vessels,  of  aggregately  302  tons, 
with  62  men ;  233  half-decked  vessels,  of  aggregately 
3.315  tons,  with  1,316  men;  346  open  sail-boats, 
with  1,698  men:  and  2,039  row-boats,  with  10,353 
men; — total  of  fishermen,  13,738. 

Commtintca^'ons.]— In  1842,  the  surveyor  for  the 
East  Riding  of  Cork,  who  was  appointed  in  May 
1834,  had  under  his  charge  1,904  miles  of  road,  120 
of  which  were  made  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 
appointment ;  and  the  surveyor  of  the  West  Riding, 
who  was  appointed  also  in  1834,  had  under  his 
charge  971  miles  of  road,  143  of  which  were  made 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  appointment.  The 
lines  of  greatest  thoroughfare  are  those  from  the  city 
of  Cork  toward  respectively  Waterford,  Dublin,  and 
Limerick ;  and  these,  in  spite  of  crossing  the  second 
and  third  traversing  mountains,  and  encountering 
great  inequalities  of  ground,  are  excellent  roads.  A 
new  road,  estimated  to  cost  £5,000  to  the  county  and 
j£5,000  from  the  consolidated  fund,  was  commenced, 
in  1823,  through  the  centre  of  the  Boggni  moun- 
tains :  and  this  communication,  as  compared  to  the 
circuitous  route  which  previously  existed,  saves  an 
inhabitant  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  a 
distance  of  at  least  20  Irish  miles  in  every  journey 
to  and  from  Cork.  New  roads  have,  since  a  recent 
period,  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Skibbereen, 
Cloghnakilty,  Courtmacsherry,  and  Bandon.  In 
1829,  a  road  was  projected  in  westerly  continuation 
of  the  Boggra,  to  connect  Mallow  with  Castle-Ibland 


in  Kerry,  and  to  open  up  a  tract  of  198,000  ana  fa 
the  north-wett  of  the  couutjjT  tbrongfa  wluck  m 
practicable  meant  of  eommunioBtioa  eadsted;  mi 
about  the  same  time,  a  lecond  line  wm  prijected  to 
connect  this  road  with  the  poet-line  froa  Cork  to 
Killarnev,  and  to  afford  direct  coniinunieetien  bet  wen 
Waterford  and  Killamey  bv  way  of  Mallow.  Tki 
estimate  for  these  two  roade  was  Jt93Jdl2  li.  91; 
and  of  thit  lum  the  quota  of  J£17JOOO  wm  pudky 
government  A  new  road  %vaa  not  loof  ego  ena- 
menced  from  Olengariff  oyer  the  Bantfy  BOuatoiH 
toward  Killamey.  Four  projected  linea  of  nilnf, 
very  different  in  extent  and  probable  etilitj,  ciCMr 
wholly,  principally,  or  partially  belong  to  the  eon^. 
The  chief  in  interest  ia  the  Cork  and  DgbUa  raileiy 
laid  down  by  directioa  of  the  Public  ConnuHioam^ 
to  branch  off  from  the  Dublin  and  Llmeriek  liae  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Uolycroaa  in  county  Tippeiary.  aad  to 
traverse  the  county  of  Cork  by  a  route  a  litUc  aortk 
of  Blitchellstown,  past  Kildorrery  and  Blallow.  vi 
thence  prevailingly  south  by  eastward  to  the  city  if 
Cork.  The  second  is  the  Cork  and  Berehavea  ni- 
way  surveyed  for  the  Commissioners,  yet  lalhor 
doubtini^ly  recommended,  to  branch  off  ftom  ths 
former  Ime  a  little  north  of  Blarney,  to  curve  rawi 
into  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  and  to  proceed  up  that 
valley,  through  the  Pass  of  Clboleagh,  and  alosf  the 
shore  of  Bantry  bay  to  Castletown-  Benhavca.  The 
third  has  a  twofold  direction,  or  may  be  eeiidcitd 
as  practically  two  lines;  one  of  which  eooies  sealk* 
ward  from  the  dty  of  Limerick,  paiaee  Cbarlerillc 
and  Doneraile,  and  falls  upon  the  pork  and  DuUto 
line  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Afallow ;  wiiile  the 
other  deflects  or  goes  off  westward  froa  that  bae  ^ 
Mallow,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Blackwatw 
on  a  route  nearly  due  west,  and  past  the  near  viciaiiy 
of  Killarnev  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  at  Ckhk- 
civeen.  The  fourth  is  a  short  line,  but  npos  a 
crowded  and  important  thoroucbfare  betweca  ths 
city  of  Cork  and  Passage.  The  only  narifBtioM 
within  the  county  are  those  of  its  marine  waiers»  sai 
the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  Lee  and  Bandon. 

DivitionM  and  Tbviis.] — The  county  of  Cork  is 
now  divided  into  the  East  Riding,  the  Wsst  Bid- 
ing, and  the  city.  The  civil  subdivisions  of  the 
East  and  West  Riding  consist  of  baronies,  ^- 
ishes,  and  extra-parochial  districts.  The  hsniHei, 
as  they  existed  in  1831,  with  the  niunber  of  subor- 
dinate districU  which  they  then  severally  coatsiwd, 
are,  Bantry,  with  part  of  two  parishea;  Bancn^ 
with  one  extra-parochial  district,  oue  whole  psridk, 
and  part  of  14  parishes;  Barrymore,  with  SO  wksli 
parishes,  and  part  of  7  parishes;  Bere,  with  4  whsli 
parishes;  East  Division  of  East  Garbery.  with  8 
whole  iwrishes,  and  part  of  10  parishea ;  West  DitU 
sion  of  East  Carbery,  with  3  whole  Darishcs.  sii 
part  of  10  parishes;  East  I>i vision  of  West  OHhciy, 
with  7  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  S  parishes;  VeH 
Division  of  West  Carbery,  with  6  wh<ile  parishes 
and  part  of  1  parish ;  Condons  and  Clamjibbon,  wilk 
10  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  0  parishea ;  Counm 
with  1  whole  parish,  and  part  of  S  parishes;  Oa- 


hallow,  with  8  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  6  psriihw; 
Fermoy,  with  17  whole  parishes,  woA  j 
ishes ;  'ibane  and  Barryroe,  with  7  wl 


and  part  of  8  parishes ;  Imokilly,  with  16  wi 
parishes,  and  part  of  3  parishes ;  Kerrycavrihy,  y 
6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  4  parishea}  Kum 
with  10  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  6  pariihw; 
Kinnalmeaky,  with  3  whole  pariahei,  and  part  sf  4 
parishes ;  Kinnataloon,  with  4  whole  poriucs,  mA 
part  of  2  parishes ;  Kinsale,  with  4  wMe  panihHh 
and  part  of  3  parishes;  East  Mnskctry.  with  • 
whole  parishes,  and  part  of  15  parishes ;  Wcet  Ui^ 
kerry,  with  6  whple  parishcsi  and  pert  of  4  | 
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Orrery  and  Kilinore,  2  prelendariei,  10  whole  par« 
i:^}ies,  aiirl  part  of  5  parinhes ;  and  the  county  of  the 
rity  ofCurk,  with  9  whole  parinhet,  and  part  of  10 
pari>))c<*.  The  baronies  round  the  circumference  or 
un  the  borders  of  the  county,  named  from  the  north- 
wc^t  round  by  the  east  and  iK>uth,  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing order, — Duballow,  on  the  north-west;  Orrery 
and  Kibnore,  and  Fermoy,  on  the  north;  Condons 
and  (Mangibbon,  on  the  north-east;  Kinnataloon, on 
the  eaot ;  Imokilly,  on  the  south-east;  Kerrycurrihy, 
K inhale,  Courceyn,  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  and  the  Car- 
berys,  on  the  ^outh;  Bantry  and  Bere,  on  the  south- 
west ;  and  West  Muskerry,  on  the  west.  The  other 
or  central  baronies,  occur  in  the  following  order 
from  we^t  to  ea^t.  East  Muftkerry,  Kinnalmeaky, 
Barretto,  Kinnalea,  and  Barrymore.  —  Since  1831,  a 
nnrnber  ot  ini{K>rtant  alterations  have  been  made  on 
both  the  baronial  and  the  parochial  divi^ons.  Vari- 
ous e(Tle>iasticaI  parishes,  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  (VhHiix  of  1831,  or  were  then  treated  as  sub- 
denoininatioTis  of  civil  parishes,  are  now  treated  in 
all  re-pects  as  possessed  of  parochial  status.  The 
county  of  the  city  of  Cork  has  been  divided  into  a 
civio  portion  and  a  rural  one, — the  former  constitut- 
ing the  borough  of  Cork,  and  placed  under  municipal 
juri«!irtion,  and  the  latter  constituting  the  barony 
ot  Cork,  and  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
the  other  baronies  of  the  county.  Various  transfer- 
ences ol  territory  from  barony  to  barony  have  been 
made,  with  the  view  of  rendering  each  of  the  bar- 
onies compact ;  and  these  transferences,  together 
with  notices  of  the  population,  in  1841,  of  the  dis- 
tricts traiinferred,  are  the  following: — Ten  town- 
lunds  ot  Kilrneen  parish  in  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  to 
Duhallow,  pop.  1,355;  two  townlands  of  Drisbane 
in  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  to  West  Muakerry,  pop. 
.'>S() :  one  townland  of  Hackmys  in  Small  County, 
CO.  Limerick,  to  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  pop.  25;  one 
townland  of  Imphrick  in  Fermoy  to  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  pop.  191  ;  six  to wnlands  of  Castle- Magner 
in  Oirery  and  Kilmore  to  Duhaliow,  pop.  806;  one 
townland  of  Baliyhay  in  Orrery  and  Kilmore  to  Fer- 
moy, pop.  95;  all  Ardskeagh,  one  townland  of  Kil- 
qniirie,  one  of  Kildorrery,  and  three  of  Killathv  in 
i'oiidons  and  (^langibbon  to  Fermoy,  pop.  854  ;  three 
townlands  of  Clondulane  in  Fermoy  to  Condons  and 
riangibbon,  pop.  l.'K);  six  townlands  of  Moume 
Abbey  in  Ka^t  Muakerry  to  Barretts,  pop.  1,070; 
eleven  townlands  of  Whitechurch  in  Fermoy  to  Bar- 
retts, pop.  (i9(>;  fourteen  townlands  of  DunbuHoge 
and  three  ot  Whitechurch  in  East  Muskerry  to  Bar- 
T\  more,  pop.  *2.G(>4  ;  all  Coole  in  Kinnataloon  to  Bar- 
rymore, pop.  '2i^i ;  one  townland  of  Dungouniey  and 
two  of  (iarranekennetick  in  Imokilly  to  Barrymore, 
pop.  52*2  ;  one  townland  of  Titeskin,  one  of  Aghada, 
and  one  of  Corkbeg  in  Barrymore,  to  Imokilly,  pop. 
810;  all  Inni^calla,  all  Corbally,  five  townlands  of 
I)onaghn)ore,  five  of  Magourney,  three  of  Aglish, 
five  of  Carrigrohanebeg,  four  of  Carrigrohane,  one 
of  St.  Nichold**,  four  of  Athnowen,  twelve  of  Kil- 
iiaglory,  three  of  Innihkenny,  and  oneof  Desertmore, 
in  H.irrett^.  to  East  Muskerry,  pop  9,811  ;  one 
townland  ot  Knockerilly  in  Kinnalea  to  East  Mua- 
kerry. pop  V4 ;  one  townland  of  Bal1yroo<lan  in 
Kiniialmeaky  to  the  east  division  of  East  Carbery, 
[M.p.  'X\ ;  three  townlands  of  Templetrine  in  Courceys 
to  the  east  (iivi>ion  of  East  Carberv,  pop.  264;  and 
four  townlands  of  Cahiragh  in  the  west  division  | 
ot  We*t  Carbery  to  the  eaj<t  division  of  West  Car-  . 
bcry,  pop.  <>.'ll.  — The  towns  of  the  county  are  Cork,  ' 
Bantry,  Waterirrass-Hill,  Cove,  Rathcormack,  Ban-  j 
don.Cloirhnakilty.  Dunmanway,  Rosscarberry,  Skib-  ' 
bereen.  Castletownsend,  Mitchellstown,  Fermoy,  ' 
Kit  worth.  Kanturk,  Newmarket,  Cantletownrocbe, 
Dofieraile,  (jlaiitworth,  Mallow,  Timoleague,  Cloyiie, 


Castlemartyr,  Bliddleton,  Yougbal,  Passage,  Kinsale, 
Millstreet,  Macroom,  Buttevant,  Charleville ;  and 
the  principal  villages  are  Ballincollig,  Carrigtohill. 
Castle- Lyons,  Riverstown,  Ballineen,  Ballinadee, 
Ballymacarthy,  Castletown,  Baltimore,  Crookhaven, 
Ballydehob,  Skull,  Kildorrery,  Ballidspittle,  Cecils- 
town,  Ballyhoolev,  Sbanballymore,  Courtmacsherrv, 
Churchtown,  Ballvcotton,  Lady's  Bridge.  Killeago, 
Crosshaven,  Innishannon,  Kilpatrick,  Scilly,  Carrig- 
navar.  Blarney,  Gurteenroe,  Mastytown,  Ballyclough, 
Millford,  Liscarrol,  and  Newtown.  The  county 
contains  the  whole  of  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross,  and  5  parishes  within  Duhaliow  barony  of 
the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe. 

iS/a^isfict.]  — During  1841,  the  totol  of  public 
offenders  committed  within  the  county,  exclusive  ot 
the  Liberties  of  the  city,  was  1,436;  and  of  these, 
369  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
109  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  359  with  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted without  violence,  1  with  malicious  offence 
against  property,  8  with  offencet*  against  the  currency, 
and  592  with  offences  not  included  in  the  above 
categories.  The  total  number  convicted  was  756 ; 
and  of  these  7  were  sentenced  to  death,  18  to  trans- 
portation for  7  years,  13  to  transportation  for  less 
periods  than  7  years,  4  to  imprisonment  for  upwards 
of  1  vear,  51  to  imprisonment  for  upwards  of  6 
months,  253  to  imprisonment  for  6  months  and 
under,  38  to  pay  fines;  and  368  were  either  not 
sentenced  or  were  discharged  on  sureties,  and  4  had 
their  sentences  respited.  Of  682  who  were  acquit- 
ted and  discharged,  86  were  not  prosecuted,  75  had 
no  bill  found  against  them,  and  521  were  found  not 
guilty  on  trial.  Of  the  total  committed,  1,127  were 
males  and  311  were  females  ; — 1  was  under  12  veart 
of  age,  18  not  above  16  years,  132  between  lo  and 
21  years,  213  between  21  and  30  years,  75  between 
30  and  40  years.  27  between  40  and  50  years,  12 
between  50  and  60  years,  8  above  60  years,  and  the 
age  of  950  could  not  be  ascertained  ; — 150  males  and 
18  females  could  read  and  write,  13  males  and  15 
females  could  read  but  not  write,  160  males  and  130 
females  could  neither  rea^l  nor  write,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  802  males  and  150  females  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  total  of  public  offenders  committed  in 
the  same  year  within  the  county  of  the  dty  of  Cork, 
was  572;  and  of  these,  129  were  charged  with 
offences  against  the  person,  8  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  295  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence,  7  with 
offences  against  the  currency,  and  133  with  offences 
not  included  in  the  above  categories.  The  total 
number  convicted  was  233;  and  of  these,  I  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  29  to  transpor- 
tation for  7  years,  10  to  imprisonment  for  penods 
upwards  of  6  months  and  not  ezceedinr  1  year,  245 
to  imprisonment  for  6  months  and  under,  and  2  to 
pay  fines,  and  the  sentences  of  52  were  respited.  Of 
233  who  were  acquitted  and  discharged,  52  were 
bailed  and  not  tried,  31  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill 
was  found  against  30,  and  120  were  found  not  guilty 
on  trial.  Of  the  total  committed,  386  were  males 
and  186  were  females; — 33  males  and  14  females 
were  aged  12  years  and  under,  61  males  and  29 
females  were  aged  from  12  to  16  yeart,  136  males 
and  63  females  were  aged  firom  16  to  21  years,  100 
males  and  52  females  were  aged  from  21  toSO years, 
32  males  and  20  females  were  aged  from  30  to  40 
years,  13  males  and  3  females  were  aged  feom  40  to 
50  years,  and  5  females  were  aged  from  50  to  00 
years; — 204  males  and  56  feroaws  could  read  and 
write,  and  182  males  and  ISO  females  could  neitlMr 
read  nor  write.  Besides  the  gaol  for  the  county  at 
large  and  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  the  city,  tnere 
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are  bridew-eUs  at  Cork,  Bantry,  Skibbereen,  Roat- 
carbery,  Cloffhnakilty,  Dunmanway.  Bandon,  Kin- 
sale,  Aliddleton,  Cove,  Macroom,  MilUtreet,  Kan- 
turk,  Mallow,  Ferinoy,  Mitchelltttown,  Charleville, 
and  Castletown.  Two  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
stationed  at  respectively  Dunmanway  and  Mit<;bells- 
towir. — On  January  1,  1842,  the  constabulary  force 
(if  the  East  Riding  con^^isted  of  I  fir»t-rate  county 
inspector,  1  extra-rate  sub.inspector,  I  firstt-rate  sub- 
jnsipector,  2  second-rate  sub-inspectors,  4  third-rate 
sub-inspectors,  1  first-rate  bead  constable.  7  second- 
rate  bead  constables,  53  constables,  223  first-rate 
sub-constables,  and  50  second-rate  sub-constables; 
that  of  the  West  Riding  consisted  of  1  third-rate 
county  inspector,  3  fir^t-rate  sub-inspectors,  4  second- 
rate  sub-inspectors,  I  third-rate  sub-inspector,  1  first- 
rate  head  con>table,  8  second-rate  head  constables, 
84  constables,  145  first-rate  sub-constables,  and  29 
second-rate  sub-constables ;  and  that  of  the  county 
of  the  city  coiiNisted  of  I  first-rate  sub-inspector,  I 
third-rate  sub-inspector,  I  first-rate  head  constable, 
1  ^econd-^ate  head  con»tab1e,  26  constables,  113  first- 
rate  sub-constables,  and  17  second-rate  sub-con- 
stables. The  expense  of  the  constabulary  force 
during  the  year  ending  31st  Dec,  1841,  was,  for  the 
two  Ridings,  £25.4<)($  15*.  .Id.,  and  for  the  county 
of  the  city,  £5,81X5  14s.  5^(1 — The  parliamentary 
representation,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union, 
consisted  of  two  members  from  the  county,  two 
from  the  city,  and  two  from  each  of  the  following 
boroughs,  —  Kinsale,  Youghul,  Bandon,  Mallow, 
Doneraile,  Rathcormack,  Middleton,  Charleville, 
Castle-Martyr,  Baltimore,  and  Cloghnakilty.  The 
present  representation  consi>ts  of  only  two  mem- 
bers from  the  county,  two  from  the  city,  one  from 
Youghal,  and  one  from  Bandon.  The  amount  of 
compensations  for  disfranchisement  at  the  Legislative 
Union,  was  £150,0U<).  The  quondam  parliamentary 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  Rathcormack  and 
Doneraile,  are  still  corporate  towns,  governed  by 
incorporated  authorities.  The  county  constituency, 
in  1841 — exclusive  of  the  constituency  of  the  city, 
and  of  Youghal  and  Bandon — amounted  to  3,7(^; 
of  whom  4  were  £50  freeholders,  424  were  £20 
frt-eholders,  1.352  were  £10  freeholders,  12  were 
£50  rent-chargers,  5<5  were  £20  rent-chargers,  \:\5 
were  £20  leaseholders,  and  573  were  £10  lease- 
holders  The  direct  taxation  levied  by  grand  jury 

presentment,  amounted,  in  1810,  to  £60,849  O-^. 
7d. ;  in  1829,  to  £72.909  2s.  7«1.  ;  and,  in  1842, 
to  £79,996.  The  aiuiual  rent  value,  according 
to  a  valuation  made  by  order  of  the  grand  jury, 
in  18-29-30,  is  £l.l;i5,9-23  IGs.  2d — In  1824,  ac- 
curdiiig  to  Protestant  returns,  the  total  of  schools 
in  the  county  was  1,288,  and  of  scholars  attend- 
ing these  schools,  69,118;  of  whom  43,500  were 
males,  23,891  were  females,  while  the  sex  of  1,727 
was  not  specified ;  9,494  were  Protestants  of  the 
Establishment,  96  were  Presbyterians,  244  were 
Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  58,174 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  religion  of  1,110 
was  not  specified  ; — and,  according  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic returns,  the  total  of  schools  was  1,288,  and  of 
scholars  attending  them  69,416;  of  whom  44,556 
were  males,  24,386  were  females,  while  the  sex  of 
474  was  not  specified ;  9,389  were  Protestants  of  the 
Establishment,  101  were  Presbyterians,  238  were 
Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  59,203 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  religion  of  485 
was  not  specified.  The  statistics  of  education  and 
religion,  in  1834,  are  arranged  in  adaptation  to 
the  diocesan  divisions,  and  may  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  articles  Cloyne,  Cork  (City  or), 
and  Ross.  At  the  close  of  1842,  the  National  Hoard 
hud  in  active  operation  within  the  county  208  bchools, 


conducted  by  161  male  and  85  feouJe  teMftcn^  it- 
tended  by  18,103  male  and  14.445  female  adiolan,  ani 
aided  annually  with  £2,428  la.  8d.  in  aalaries,  ani 
£323  4s.  8d.  in  school  requisitea. — The  pop.,  in  1793^ 
as  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  wna  843,000 ;  aad,  m 
ascertained  by  census  under  act  of  pArliament,  wai,  ii 
1813,  523,936.— in  1821, 029,786,— in  1881, 703.716. 
The  following  lUtistici  are  all  thoae  of  1841,  u4 
exclu«*ive  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Pop.,  773,398 :  mt^ 
385,062;  females,  368,336;  famUiea.  133,285.  la- 
habited  houses,  121,610 ;  uninhabited 
houses,  3,688;  houses  in  the  courae  of 
162:  first  class  houses,  3,001 ;  aecond  claaa  hiomati, 
20,309;  third  class  housei,  37,304;  fourth  dm 
houses,  60.896.  Families  residing  in  firrt  daa 
houses,  3,767;  in  second  daat  honaea,  25,318:18 
third  class  houses,  40,295;  in  fourth  daaa  bovsci, 
6.3,915.  Families  employed  chiefly  inaffricnltare, 
97.723 ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trade,  32«397;  in  other 
pursuits,  13, 1 75.  Families  dependent  chiefljr  on  pio> 
perty  and  professions,  3,078 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  38,865 ;  on  their  own  manual  lahonr,  87.^; 
on  means  not  specified,  4,147*  Malea  at  and  aboic 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  172,528;  to 
clothing,  12,542;  to lodf^ng, fcc.,  13.186;  toheaM, 
286;  to  charity,  10:  to  justice,  1,273;  toedueatioo, 
1,090;  to  religion,  511;  unclasaified,  12,564;  withoai 
any  specified  occupations,  23,770.  Females  at  aad 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  14,427, 
to  clothing,  28,553;  to  lodging,  &e.,  209 ;  tohedth, 
287 ;  to  charity,  4 ;  to  education,  436 ;  to  relicioiw 
88 ;  unclassified,  29,174  ;  withoat  any  apedfied  oc- 
cupations, 172,629.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  105,016 ;  who  eoaU 
read  but  not  write,  35,147;  who  could  neither  reod 
nor  write,  195,529.  Females  at  and  above  5  yctfi 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  54,304 ;  who  CQnU 
read  but  not  write,  38,013 ;  who  could  neither  nak 
nor  write,  247,712.  Males  above  4  yeara  of  age  it- 
tending  primary  schools.  30,0(XI ;  attending  superior 
schools,  1,172.  Females  above  4  yean  o(f  age  it- 
tending  primary  schools,  21,159;  attending  saperior 
schools,  454.  Per  centage  of  males  at  and  above  17 
vears  of  age  unmarried,  46;  married,  50 ;  widowed,! 
Per  centage  of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  igo 
unmarried,  38 ;  married,  50 ;  widowed,  12.  lacpefr 
tors  of  schools,  1 ;  school-teachers,  748  males  sad 
246  females ;  ushers  and  tutors,  301  males  and  V 
females;  governesses,  147;  teachera  of  drawiag,  1; 
teachers  of  music,  25 ;  teachers  of  dancings  15  aula 
and  4  females.  Clergymen  of  the  EUtabliahed  cliuni, 
166;  Methodist  ministers,  15;  Pkesbyterian  miaii- 
ters,  3  ;  Independent  ministers,  2 ;  Rooun  Ctthofic 
clergymen,  1^;  ministers  of  religion  whoardenooU 
national  connection  was  not  specified.  70  s  scriptoR 
readers,  11. 

History.'] — The  earliest  known  inhabitanlo  ef  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Gork, 
were  the  Coriondi,  the  Udise  or  Vodii,  the  Vellabori, 
.md  the  Uterini.  The  Coriondi  inhabited  arfaat  ii 
now  the  middle  part  of  the  county,  and  particuhrij 
the  district  near  the  present  city  of  Cork ;  and  thry 
arc  supposed,  though  on  little  better  than  merelj 
conjectural  grounds,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 
Coritani  of  the  east  part  of  central  England*  when- 
tired  to  Ireland  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  hy  tW 
Romans.  The  Udiie  or  Vodii  inhabited  nearly  what 
now  forms  the  barony  of  ImokUlvp  and  they  taok 
their  name  from  their  situation  ui  a  vrooded  coaatTT. 
The  Vellabori  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  peniasHi 
between  Bantry  bay  and  Roaring- Water,  and  to  kit 
taken  their  appellation  from  two  old  Bri^ah  worii 
which  signify  *  the  head  of  a  bay.*  The  Uterini  i^ 
habited  the  western  parts  of  the  county.  particalM^ 
about  Berehaven  and  Bantry ;  and  are  iMppoacd  If 
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li  lievors  in  the  famed  Mileitian  colonization,  to  have 
beiMi  more  properly  called  Iherni,  and  to  have  de- 
dcended  from  the  Iberi  or  Spaniards  who  landed  in 
Kerry,  and  formed  early  colonies  in  Ireland. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Cork — or  that  which,  at 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  included 
the  present  territory  of  Cork,  and  was  defined  by 
well -established  limits— comprehended  also  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  what  now  forms  the  counties  of 
Kerry.  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  and  was  divided 
into  Desmond  or  South  Munster  on  the  west,  Car- 
bery  on  the  8outh-west  and  south,  Mu^kerry  or  West 
Mun>ter  in  the  centre  and  the  east,  and  Home  minor 
or  U'»!^  fixed  districts  in  the  east.  This  territory 
ioruKMl,  for  some  time  l>efore  the  arrival  of  Earl 
StronKbow,  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  sway  of 
the  MucCarthys  ;  yet  it  was  rather  overawed  by 
them  as  indisputably  the  strongest  sept  than  strictly 
consolidated  into  one  dominion ;  and  it  suffered  great 
fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  its  sub-divisional 
districts,  and  was  practically  cut  into  various  sec- 
tions, and  placed  beneath  the  uncertain  and  often 
coiitlicting  control  of  toparchs.  Muskerry,  for  ex- 
ample, experienced  successively  great  contractions 
and  great  dilatations  of  its  limits;  and  the  large 
tract  which  now  forms  the  baronies  of  Fermoy, 
tMangibboM,  Orrery,  and  Kilmore,  was  a  principality 
of  the  O'Keifs,  and  bore  the  name  of  Fearmuagby, — 
that  of  which  the  modern  Fermoy  is  a  corruption. 
The  toparchs  or  chieftains  next  in  power  to  the 
hovereif^n  MacCarthys,  were  the  O' Keifs  on  the  north- 
cast  of  .Muskerry,  the  MacDonoughs  on  the  north- 
we>t  of  Mu>kerry,  the  O'Lehaiis  on  the  south-east 
of  Muskerry,  the  0*Learys  on  the  south-west  of 
JVIuNkerry,  the  O'Donovans  and  O'Driscols  in  Car- 
Ixry.  arui  the  O'SuUivans  in  Desmond.  In  1172, 
Dermod  MacCarthy,  king  of  Cork,  swore  fealty  to 
Henry  II.;  but  soon  afterwards  he  threw  off  the 
yoke  to  which  he  had  submitted,  made  an  attack  by 
land  upon  the  Fnglii^h  under  Raymond  1e  Gross,  and 
despatched  from  Cork  a  fleet  of  85  vessels  which 
attacked  Farl  Strongl)ow  at  Dungarvan.  His  king- 
dom wa>  in  con>equcnce  forfeited  to  the  Crown; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Cork  and  the 
adjuining  cantred  which  were  res€rve<l  to  the  king, 
it  was  h11  bestowed,  in  1177t  upon  Robert  Fits- 
btcpheii  and  Milo  Dc  Cogari. 

The  territory  at  the  time  of  its  thus  becoming 
wholly  English  property,  consi>ted,  additional  to  the 
city  and  cantred  reserved  to  the  Crown,  of  thirty- 
one  cantrcdn;  and  Fiti!«tepben  took  possession  of 
three  of  these  lying  immediately  cast  of  the  city,  I>e 
Cogan  took  possession  of  four  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  city,  and  they  jointly  adopted  a  forced 
re>olution  to  leave  the  remaining  twenty-four  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  native  princes,  and  to 
make  a  division  of  them  when  they  should  acquire 
more  power.  Fitzstephen's  share  of  the  grant  ap- 
pears never  to  have,  Jr  farto,  become  large  ;  and,  on 
liis  dying  without  issue,  it  went  principally  to  the 
families  of  Uarry  and  Roche.  De  Cogan's  share 
eventually  pH««ied  to  co-heiresses,  and  became  di- 
vided among  Maurice  Fitzthomas,  Robert  De  Carew, 
Mild  Patrick  De  Courcey.  Maurice  Fitzthoma*,  or 
Fitzjohn  FitzthomiLH  Fitzgerald,  was  created  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  I3'2}):  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
power  which,  as  to  extent  of  territory,  and  especially 
us  to  amount  of  control  over  it,  greatly  exceeded 
that  ot  the  quondam  MacCarthv  princes  of  the  king- 
dom ot  Cork.  The  eighth  £arl  of  Desmond,  in 
eon>c<]uence  of  previous  enlargement  of  the  Fitz- 
geiald  c«>tates,  was  proprietor  of  most  of  the  territory 
wliich  had  belonged  to  the  MacCarthys;  and  the 
titteet.th  and  last  Karl  po?«»e4«cd  an  estate  which  ex- 
tended Ijihnilcs  throughout  Waterford,  Cot k,  Kerry, 
1. 


and  Limerick,  and  was  estimated  to  contain  upwards 
of  574,000  acres  of  profitable  land.  But  while  the 
Fitzgeralds  were  rising  to  such  princely  magnificence, 
their  country  was  losing  roost  of  the  English  char- 
acter which  nad  been  imparted  to  it,  and  was  falling 
completely  back,  in  language,  manners,  and  partisan- 
ship, to  its  original  Irish  condition.  The  old  English 
families  of  Carew,  De  Courcey,  Barnwell,  Balram, 
Arundel,  and  Mandeville,  sent  off  their  main  strength 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  defeated  Yorkists,  and  thej 
were  so  speedily  and  efTectively  supplanted  by  the 
old  Irish  septs  as  to  be  unable  to  resume  possession 
of  their  property.  In  the  war  under  Elizal>eth,  the 
Fitzgeralds  allied  themselves  to  the  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  powers  who  projected  the  conouest  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  occasioned  the  coast  ot  Cork  to  be 
the  adopted  theatre  of  the  descent  of  the  invaders  ; 
and  though  Gerald  himself,  the  fifteenth  and  last 
Earl  of  Desmond,  affected  some  show  for  a  season 
of  fighting  for  the  Queen,  he  speedily  unfurled  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  commenced  a  war  which 
was  predatory,  sanguinary,  and  replete  with  ilisaster 
to  the  country  ;  and  eventually  he  lost  all  his  forta- 
lices,  was  ignominiously  chased  from  the  field  of 
control,  skulked  and  lurked  for  months  among  the 
woods  and  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  then  suffered  an 
inglorious  ileath  at  the  hands  of  an  obscure  pcr»on 
of  the  name  of  Kelly.  The  vast  forfeited  estates  of 
this  nobleman  were  divided  into  seignories,  and 
granted  to  distinguished  Englishmen  in  guerdon  of 
their  services;  and  those  in  Cork  were  l»estowed 
principally  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hugh  Caffe,  Esq., 
Arthur  Robins,  Esq..  Hugh  Worth,  Esq.,  Arthur 
Hyde,  Esq.,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  Sir  Thomas 
Norris,  Sir  Richard  Beacon,  Fane  Beecher,  Esq., 
Thomas  Sa^,  Esq.,  and  EUlmund  Spenser,  Esq. 

James  Fitzthomas,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  induced  by  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  when  the  latter  unfurle<l  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Ulster,  to  assume  the  title  and  claims  of 
the  long  line  of  the  Fitzgeralds ;  but,  though  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  the  Irish  under  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy,  he  came  to  l>e  called  in  ridicule  the  Sagaun 
or  Straw  Earl,  and  was  ma<le  prisoner  in  1601,  and 
sent  to  the  tower  of  London.  The  Spaniards  made 
a  fruitless  descent  on  the  coast  in  September  of  the 
same  year;  and  various  interior  turbulences  menaced 
the  country  ^^nth  anarchy,  but  speedily  passed  away 
in  the  dying  growl  of  mere  discontent.  In  1602,  Sir 
Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  (^ork,  purchased 
at  a  small  price  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
estate  of  upwards  of  20,000  acres  in  Cork  and  Wa- 
terford ;  about  the  same  time,  he  purchased  also  a 
large  part  of  Mr.  Fane  Beecher's  seignory  of  12.000 
acres  in  Cork ;  and  he  colonized  the  whole  of  these 
lands  with  English  settlers,  founded  or  rebuilt  on 
them  the  towns  of  Bandon,  Cloghnakilty,  Baltimore, 
and  Youghal,  and  procured  for  these  towns  charters 
of  incorporation  erecting  them  into  parliamentary 
boroughs.  So  rapid  and  effective  was  nis  process  of 
colonization  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  his  tenantry 
mustered  for  military  service  1,514  infantry  and  146 
cavalry,  most  of  the  latter  of  whom  were  freeholders 
and  gentlemen.  His  family  afUrn-ards  pursue<l  the 
policy  which  he  so  vigorously  exemplified,  and  raised 
Middlcton,  Castlemartvr,  Charleville,  and  Doneraile 
to  the  condition  of  parliamentary  boroughs ;  to  that 
they  eventually  controlled,  or  rather  possessed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  parlianentary  franchise 
within  the  county.  During  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1641,  Lords  Broghill,  Kinnalmeaky,  Dun- 
garvan, and  Shannon,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  oi  Cork, 
led  the  various  bodies  of  the  Earl's  militia  through 
a  leriea  of  stirring  and  surres<«ful  campaigns,  which 
rery  materially  contributed  to  the  pecitiaition  ol 
2  IC 
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Minister.  Lord  Broghill,  in  particular,  arliicvotl 
f'iMts  uikI  displayed  u  stcniiicss  of  cliaracter  which 
make  hi!»  iigiire  i^tand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  his- 
torical picture  of  many  u  locality  in  the  county,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  created  Eat\  of  Orrery,  and 
raised  to  the  presidency  of  Mun^ter.  The  most  re- 
markable actions  fought  during  the  war  occurred  at 
I.ij-CARROL  and  Knockinobn  [>ce  these  articles]; 
aiu!  the  chief  forfeitures  which  followed  its  tcrniiiin- 
tion  affected  the  eMutcs  of  Lords  Muskerry'and 
Roche.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  involved  the 
county  in  a  series  of  skirmishings  an<l  irregular  but 
sanguinary  conflicts:  and  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Earl  of  Ciancarty,  Viscount  Kcnmare.  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  Colonel  Rarret,  and  variou<i  persons  of  less 
extensive  property,  aninng  whom  was  a  (iescendant 
of  the  poet  5?pencer.  Tlie  extent  of  land  aflfected 
by  these  (brtoitures  was  244.320  acres;  and  the 
annual  value  of  it  then  was  X32,I33  12s.  6d.,  but 
would  now  be  jt'41 7,737  28.  (Wl. 

Antiquities.] — The  antiquities  of  the  county  of 
Turk  include  a  due  proportion  of  the  rude  remains 
which  are  u.^ually  pronounced  Dfuidical  and  Dani^h; 
i'ltim  curious  >ul)tcrranean  works  of  an  early  people, 
which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  two  or  three  localities 
in  the  county;  two  pillar  towers,  and  the  stump  of 
a  third  ;  atull  proportion  of  old  monasteries,  churches, 
and  other  ecc]e^iastical  monuments ;  and — chief  of 
fill— a  comparatively  large  number  of  castles,  for- 
talices,  and  other  milit^iry  works  connected  with  the 
names  and  traditionary  or  historical  exploits  of  the 
Irish  period  which  preceded  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest, and  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
castles  possess  great  interest  to  the  architect  from 
their  btyle,  to  the  painter  from  their  position,  or  to 
the  lover  of  legend  from  their  wild  traditionary  asso- 
ciations ;  and  not  a  few  of  both  them  and  the  other 
classes  of  antiquitie<  possess  such  a  physical  or  moral 
character  of  romance,  and  present  such  curious 
problems  for  the  solution  of  the  antiquary,  us  to 
combine  with  the  rich  scenery  and  the  numerous 
natural  curiosities  of  the  county,  to  render  the  word 
** researches"  a  strictly  appropriate  designation  of 
any  tolerably  original  work  on  its  topography. 

CORK,  a  celebrated  harbour,  or  capacious  and 
ramitied  estuary  and  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Mull^ter.  The  outer  bay  opens  between  Poor-Head, 
in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  and  Cork-IIead,  in  the 
barony  of  Kinnalca;  it  looks  to  the  south-south-east; 
it  has  a  width  of  6^  miles  at  the  entrance  ;  it  pene- 
trates  the  land  2}  miles  to  the  commencement  of  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  and  its  shore  describes 
nearly  the  segment  of  a  circle;  and,  but  for  the 
niid(ile  of  its  west  side  being  intersected  by  the  tiny 
cMuary  of  the  Ringabella  river,  the  whole  outer  bay 
is  an  open  road,  with  a  somewhat  unifonn  and  com- 
paratively bold  coa.st.  'J"he  passage  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  harbour  commences  at  Roche's  Tower- 
Point  on  the  ea}>t ;  extends  in  the  direction  of  north 
by  west ;  is  about  2  miles  long  and  ^  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  has  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  west, 
somewhat  bold  shores.  Its  northern  termination  is 
overhung  on  the  east  side  by  Carlii>le  Fort,  and  on 
the  west  side  by  Camden  Fort ;  it  considerably  con- 
tracts at  the  line  of  being  commanded  by  these 
frowning  military  works ;  and  it  instantly  afterwards 
sends  off  the  hidden  and  bo-peep  l>ay  of  the  C^rriga- 
line  or  Annabuoy  estuary  to  the  west,  and  begins  at 
the  Dog's  Nose  promontory  to  lose  itself  in  tlie  ex- 
pansion of  the  inner  harbour.  The  distance  due 
north,  from  the  termination  of  the  Narrows  to 
Cushkinny  bay,  a  little  east  of  Cove,  is  3^  miles  ; 
and  the  inner  harbour,  or  the  Cove,  varies  over  this 
distance  from  2  to  0^  miles  in  width,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  rather  intricately  varied  by  ihc  projection 


of  peninsula*  from  its  ihoresc,  wid  the  ■taddin^  df 
Spike,  Rocky,  and  HawlbowHiie  Is1«Liid<  on  the  left 
side  of  its  bosom.  Spike  Island,  with  iU  enormoaslj 
expensive  modern  fortifications  and  barracks,  lin  li 
miles  north-north-west  of  Carlisli!  Fort  or  Dof  f 
Nose  Point;  Rocky  Island,  with  its  small,  loop- 
holed  turret,  and  its  two  powder-iBagacines excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  lies  half-a-mtle  west-north-veil 
of  Spike  Inland ;  and  Hawlbowline  Island,  with  its 
naval  and  ordnance  stores  and  warehouses,  lies  3 
furlongs  north-north-west  of  Rocky  Island.  See 
t>riK£,  Hawlbowlike,  and  Rockt.  Great  Islaod, 
with  the  romantically  situated  town  of  Core  on  its 
southern  shore  [see  baEAT  Islajtd  and  Cote],  ex- 
tends almost  quite  across  the  head  or  nearly  widetl 
part  of  the  inner  harbour,  so  as  practically  to  ter- 
minate it,  aiul  to  reduce  the  further  marine  neri^ 
tion  to  two  narrow  sounds  along-  its  ends.  The 
eastern  sound  is  overlooked  at  the  conameneemeatflf 
its  east  shore  by  the  village  of  East  Passage ;  it  ex- 
pands at  the  north-east  corner  of  Great  Island  into  a 
lagune  of  a  mile  or  upwards  in  width,  which  receives 
the  Bliddleton  river ;  it  then  deflect*  at  a  right  angle, 
and  proceeds  3^  miles  westward  to  Foaty  Uaad; 
and  it  finally  becomes  lost  in  a  chain  of  irery  narrov 
sounds  whi(!h  zone  Foaty  Island,  Little  Island,  aad 
two  or  three  intermediate  islands.  The  westcfx 
sound,  or  main  channel  of  the  Lee,  proceeds  2)  miles 
nearly  due  north  ;  it  is  overlooked  on  the  weit^kan 
bv  the  bustling  and  pretty  little  town  of  Paasige,  or 
>Vest  Passage ;  and  it  terminates  right  in  front  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Little  Island.  The  eoa- 
tinuation  of  this  sound  over  2}  miles  hears  north- 
westward, has  a  mean  breadth  of  at  least  a  mile ; 
and  is  oflen  called  Lough  Mahon ;  and  it  then  de* 
bouches  round  the  point  of  Black  Rock  Castle,  bo^ 
comes  contracted  in  breadth,  and  proceeds  westwird, 
more  as  the  effluxion  of  the  tide  upon  a  river  thanis 
properly  an  estuary,  to  the  city  of  Cork.  So  meek 
has  already  been  incidentally  said  in  the  articles 
Blackrock,  Cove,  and  Cork  (County  of),  and  le 
much  viill  be  additionally  said  in  the  articles  CuiE* 
uucs,  Lek,  &c.,  respecting  the  opulen^  and  diverdty 
of  the  scenery  of  Cork  Harbour,  that  we  may  here 
simply  describe  the  sounds,  shores,  pciiinsalMf 
islands,  forts,  towns,  demesnes,  villas,  woods,  slopef* 
cliffs,  hills,  and  intricate  lacustrine  expansion  of  the 
inner  harbour  and  its  offuhoots,  as  an  absolate  seiiet 
of  almost  perfect  specimens  of  fine  picturcs^M 
beauty. 

For  the  paramount  uses  of  navigation — those  nm 
which  rendered  the  harbour  so  celebrated  during  the 
la^t  long  war  of  Europe,  and  which,  were  the  plsce 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  would  speedily  bripr 
it  a  fame  and  a  value  vastly  greater  tnan  tbote  01 


any  English  harbour — we  copy  from  *  The  lOafincrli 

Guide,'  the  following  nautiou  directions  : **  Yram 

the  Lands'  End  to  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harhoar,  ii 
north  by  west  half  west  46A  leagues.  Comii^  fnm 
the  southward,  and  bound  to  this  harbour,  keep 
Kno(!kmcledown-Hill  about  north-east  by  north 
until  you  see  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  bluff  poiHl 
of  land  with  a  lighthouse  on  it  From  this  Head  thi 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour  lies  east  three-^uarltn 
north,  distant  about  4  leagues.  When  off  the  hir- 
bour,  Roche's  Tower  and  the  lighthouse  are  re- 
markable, on  the  east  point  of  the  entrance.  A 
little  without  the  point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance, lie  the  Stag  Rocks.  When  in  mid-channda 
between  them  and  Kenly  Cove,  the  course  in  it  is 
nearly  north-north-east.  There  is  clean  grmmd  fti 
a  .moderate  depth  without  the  harbour^  mmith, 
where  ships  mav,  with  a  northerly  wind,  wait  the 
I  flood  or  day.liglit.  The  western  shore  is  prattf 
(  bold,  until  you  draw  up  with  the  Ram  PoSnt^  COPV^ 
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^ite  V>ok\  Nose.)  from  which  a  fl^t  of  Hand  extend:! 
loO  fathoms  south.  A  white  buoy  \*  placed  on  the 
ed^'e  of  the  bank  off  Fort  Camden ;  another  white 
buoy  about  )  mile  further  in,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Spike  Sand ;  and  a  third,  of  the  Mime  colour,  off 
the  east  side  of  Spike  Inland.  There  are  also  3 
black  buoys  on  the  side  opposite,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sand.  Above  these,  at  the  entrance  of  the  east 
pa-i-iai^e,  are  also  the  Ke^i^  BuoyA  of  the  quarantine 
ground.  Having  pa<<(ed  the  Narrowis,  which  is  al>out 
450  fathoms  ovi*r,  the  channel  continues  that  width 
on  a  north  by  vA^t  and  north-ea.Ht  direction,  between 
the  white  buoys  on  the  west,  and  black  buoys  on 
the  east  side,  to  the  anchorage  east  of  Spike  Island, 
on  >an(l  V  ground ;  thence  it  leads  upwards,  narrow- 
ing round  the  beacons  on  the  ground  extending 
80uth-ea<t  from  Ilaulbowline  Inland,  dose  in  to 
Cove  Town  on  the  north  shore.  Here  the  tide 
run>  2  or  li  knots:  it  is  high  water  on  the  full  and 
eliauge  at  liaif-paHt  4,  and  the  tide  rises  from  8  to  18 
feet.  Large  sliip-i  going  in  at  or  near  low  water, 
niii-t  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Harbour  Rock,  which 
lies  a  little  within  the  Stag  Rocks  on  the  ea>t  Mde 
witli  a  red  buoy  on  it ;  it  bears*  north  by  west  J 
went  from  Roche's  Tower,  nearly  ^  a  mile,  and  has 
\o  feet  on  it  at  low  water  spring-tides.  About  \ 
of  a  mile  north  •*  ea»'t  from  the  Harbour  Rock  lies 
the  south  end  of  the  Turbot  Bank,  extending  thence 
north-west,  and  which  has  on  its  shoalest  part,  the 
north  end,  in  common  tides,  but  10  feet  water. 
This  bank  lies  with  the  Red  Clitf  to  the  westward 
of  Spike  Island,  in  a  line  with  the  extremity  of  Ram 
Point ;  it  has  a  black  buoy  placed  on  it.  There 
are  goo<l  channels  for  the  largest  ships  on  both 
>i(ie>,  but  the  eastern  one  is  generally  preferred. 
To  avoid  the  Shoals  on  the  east  i^ide,  keep 
within  two  cables'  length  of  the  eastern  shore; 
or  rather  bring  the  lower  part  of  the  white  wall, 
which  stands  to  the  southward  of  the  fort  upon 
Hog's  No^e,  o.M,  or  under  the  west  bastion  of  that 
tort.  To  f;o  to  the  westward  of  the  Harbour  Rock 
and  Turbot  Bank,  keep  tlie  fort  on  Dog's  Nose, 
open  to  the  westwanl  ot  the  lower  part  of  the  white 
wall  above-mentioned  ;  or  when  without  the  har- 
bour, bring  and  keep  a  village,  which  appears  on  a 
hill  upon  Great  Island,  over  some  pine  trees,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  Dog's  Nose,  bearing  north  38  de- 
grees east,  which  will  lead  clear  of  all  dangers  on 
that  side.  To  go  between  the  Shoals,  keep  the 
dag— talfin  the  fort  of  Dog's  No<e,  on,  or  over,  the 
lower  part  of  the  white  wall.  To  avoid  the  Har- 
bour Rock  on  the  south  Kide,  keep  the  Crow  Rocjf 
on  with  Poor  Head.  The  Turl)ot  Bank  may  be 
Hvoide<i  by  keeping  nearer  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west  side  of  the  entrance.  Between  the  Harbour 
Rock  and  the  east  point  are  5  or  6  fathoms;  be- 
tween the  Harbour  Rock  and  Turbot  Bank  are  6 
uiid  7  fathoms;  and  )>etween  the  bank  and  the 
western  >hore  are  5  and  G  fathoms  at  low  water. 
About  a  mile  south-east  by  east  ^  cast  from  Haul- 
bowluie  Island,  extends  the  Spike  Sand,  which  be- 
gins to  dry  on  the  north  side  at  half-ebb,  md 
shelters  the  anchorage  at  Cove.  On  this  bank  are 
2  |)erche>,  one  on  the  east  end,  and  the  other  on  the 
vdf^e  of  the  north  side,  opposite  to  Cove.  In  going 
from  Doif's  No^e  tor  the  Cove,  keep  Dog's  Nose 
Point  south  by  we^t  |  west;  or  steer  right  for  the 
ci^tirnniost  part  of  the  fort  on  the  north  shore,  l>e- 
tween  the  black  ami  white  buoys,  to  avoid  a  flat 
which  extends  in  some  jmrts  a  mile  from  the  east 
shore,  and  aUo  a  rock  that  lies  to  the  westward  of 
Tork  Beg,  which  appears  at  half-ebb.  The  best 
pince  for  larire  s^hips  t<»  anchor  is  off  the  garrison,  in 
I  mm  h  to  d  fathoms.  Mrrchant  ships  may  ride  off  the 
l\n\',  .h  smoother  water  and  less  tide  ;  they  may  go 


also  further  up  the  harbour  of  Passage,  and  ride  any 
where  between  the  first  hou^  and  Ronan*s  Point. 
In  proceeding  from  Cove  to  Passage,  do  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  |  a  cable's  length  to  the  south 
side  of  Black  Point;  and  give  the  west  side  of  it  ft 
berth  of  about  a  cable's  length,  to  avoid  a  sand 
which  extends  from  that  shore,  and  dries  at  low 
water.  You  may  go  westward  from  Haulbowline 
Island,  until  you  see  Ronan's  Point  in  the  chaimel 
of  Passage ;  then  steer  northward  along  the  west 
side  o(  the  channel,  for  the  anchorage.  Vessels 
drawing  only  10  or  II  feet  may,  with  spring-tides, 
go  up  to  Black  Rock  or  to  the  town  of  Cork  Be- 
tween Passage  and  Horse  Head  is  a  spit  of  sand,  of 
G  feet  water,  extending  above  a  cable  s  length  east- 
ward from  the  Clay  Cliff:  you  will  avoid  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  spit  by  keeping  Dunkettle-Hou4e  on 
with  a  grove  of  trees  which  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  above  the  house.  The  point  of  the  spit  lies 
with  Belveley-Castle  and  Ronan's  Pont  in  one; 
and  vessels  which  anchor  near  it,  should  have  the 
castle  fairly  without  Ronan's  Point,  or  wholly  shut 
in  with  it.  In  a  small  creek  called  Cross  IlAVBif, 
within  the  entrance  of  ('ork  Harbour,  and  on  the 
west  side  opposite  Dog's  Nose,  vessels  may  ride  iii 
10  or  12  feet." 

CORK', 

A  district  formerly  constituting  the  county  of 
the  City  of  Cork,  and  possessing  separate  and 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  but  now  subdivided  into  the 
borough  of  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Cork,  the 
former  civic  and  municipal,  and  the  latter  rural  and 
under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  any  other  barony  of 
CO.  Cork,  Munster. 

The  (.'oMHijf  of  the  Ci/y.] — This  was  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Fermoy  and  Barry- 
more  ;  on  the  east  bv  the  haronv  of  Barrymore,  and 
by  Cork  Harbour,  which  divided  it  from  toe  baronies 
of  Barrymore  and  Intokilly;  on  the  south,  by  the 
baronies  of  Kerrycurrihy  and  Kiimalea ;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  the  baronies  of  Eiist  Mu^kcrry  and  Bar- 
retts. Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  waa 
12^  statute  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  was  9^  statute  miles  ;  and  its  area  was  48,006 
acres, — of  which  1,929  acres  were  tideway.  The 
river  Lee  bisects  it  ea!»tward,  nearly  through  the 
middle;  and  the  rivulets  tilanmire  ami  Awbeg  trace 
parts  of  respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western 
boundary  southward  to  the  I^e.  The  city  of  Cork 
is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  rather  less  than  4  square  miles;  and, 
excepting  the  villages  of  Ballintemple,  Blackrock, 
Douglas,  Ford,  Glanmire,  and  Spriiighill— which, 
after  all,  are  so  embowered  in  woods  and  vilUu 
grounds,  or  so  intersected  with  corn-fields,  as  to  be 
scarcely  deductions — the  remainder  of  the  land  area 
is  all  rural.  The  surface,  in  a  general  view,  is 
constantly  and  delightfully  varied  with  bills  and 
rising  grounds  and  swells;  it  consists  to  some  extent 
of  congeries  or  clusters  of  very  gentle  and  quite 
verdant  uplands;  it  possesses  a  Urge  agpegate  of 
wood,  demesne,  and  villa -ground,  it  acquires  singu- 
lar wealth  of  scenery  from  the  transit  of  the  Lee, 
and  the  intricately  cut  marine  waters  of  Cork  Har- 
bour; and,  as  seen  along  the  belts  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  roads  from  Cork  toward  respectiveljr 
Passage,  Macroom,  Dublin,  and  Waterford,  it  dis- 
closes an  expressiveness  of  contour,  and  a  suropto- 
ousness  of  dress,  which  might  easily  stimulate  a 

writer  into  hyperbolical  description The  county 

of  the  city,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1831,  con- 
tained part  of  the  parishes  of  BalUnaboy,  Carrigaline, 
Carrignavar,  Carrigrohane,   Inniskenny,  KillanuUj, 
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Kilnafirlory,  St.  FInhar,  St.  AfichAel,  and  White- 
church  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  CHrririip. 
pane,  Holv  Trinity,  Kilcully,  Rathcooney,  St.  Anne 
Shandon,  St.  Mary  Shandon.  St.  Nichola»,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Peter.  Pop.,  in  1831,  107,016.  Houses 
11,986.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  afi^riculture, 
1,967;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  10,989;  in  other 
pur»tuits,  6,995. 

The  Borough  and  the  Barony.'] — The  borouf^h,  as 
defined  by  its  new  l>oundarieK,  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Anne  Shandon,  St.  Finbarr's,  St. 
Mary  Shandon,  and  St.  Nicholas;  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Paul's,  and  St. 
Peter's.  Area,  2,68^)  acres, — of  which  4*20  acres 
are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1841,  80,7'iO;  males,  3.3,489; 
females,  45.2^^0;  families,  16,499.  Inhabited  houses, 
8,773;  uninhabited  complete  houses,  1,316;  houses 
in  the  course  of  erection,  24.  Families  residing  in 
first  class  houses,  3,898;  in  second  class  houses, 
10,176;  ill  third  cla.<s  houses,  2.2(i0;  in  fourth  class 
bouses,  16.1.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  a^rricul- 
ture,  4,272;  in  manufactures  and  traiie.  8,529;  in 
other  pursuits,  3,698.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  profes»^ions,  1,002;  on  the  directing 
of  labour,  8,676;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  5,557; 
on  means  not  specified,  1,264.  Males  at  and  above 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  3,338;  to 
clothing,  3,369;  to  loKlging,  flcc,  4,810;  to  health, 
121;  to  charity,  12;  to  justice,  372;  to  education, 
173;  to  religion,  80;  unclassifi«Ml,  7,218;  without 
Hiiy  specified  occupations,  2,957.  Females  at  nnd 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  870; 
to  clothing,  3,:386;  to  lodging,  &c.,  178;  to  health, 
65;  to  charity,  6;  to  education,  126;  to  religion, 
66;  unclassified,  6,577;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pations, 21,089.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  18,732 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,961 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  8,29S.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
M'ho  could  read  and  write,  15,400;  who  could  reaid 
but  not  write,  8,104;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  17,262.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending 
primary  schools,  5,702;  attending  t^upenor  schools, 
680.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  pri- 
mary schools,  4,817;  attending  superior  schools,  468. 
Per  centage  of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  38;  married,  55;  widowed,  7.  Per 
centage  of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age, 
unmarried.  40;  married,  42;  widowed,  18.  School- 
teachers, 79  males  and  52  females ;  ushers  and  tutors, 
66  nuiles  and  25  females ;  governesses,  47  ;  teachers 
of  music  and  dancing,  28  males  and  2  females. 
Clergymen  of  the  Established  church,  24;  Methodist 
ministers,  5 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  32 ;  min- 
iaters  of  religion  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  3;  Scripture  readers,  1. — The 
barony  of  Cork  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Currieuppane,  Kilcully,  and  Rathcooney,  and  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaboy,  Carrigaline,  Carrigro- 
harie,  Dunbulloge,  Inniskenny,  Killanully,  Kilna- 
glory,  St.  Anne  Shandon,  St.  Finbarr's,  St.  Mary 
Shandon,  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicholas,  and  White- 
church.  Area,  45,323  acres, — of  which  1,509  acres 
are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1841,  25,335.  Houses  3,879. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,023 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  625;  in  other  pursuits,  533. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,369;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,443;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,011. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,721 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1 ,880 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,797. — 
The  parishes  of  Ballinaboy,  Carrioalink,  Car- 
ku;navar,  Cakrioruhane,  Innibke.nny,  Killan- 
ully,    IVILNAGLOUY,     WuiTECUUUClI,    CURIUCUP- 


PAXE,  KlLCULLT,  MiCBAEL   (ST.).   Wld  BaT«CO» 

NEY,  are,  or  will  be,  noticeil  in  tbeir  reipcctiie 
alphabetical  places.  The  other  pmriahf^  thtMRfc 
chiefly  identified  with  the  city  and  its  vuburbt,  haiv 
aggregately  a  considerable  unoont  of  rural  chanrtcr, 
and  will  be  noticed  more  appropriately  heie  than  ia 
the  article  an  the  city. 

Pariah  of  SL  Ftkbarr,'] — This  is  the  pamit  or 
cathedral  parish  of  the  city,  yet  lies  partly  in  East 
Mu»kerrv,*  partly  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  and  partly 
within  tiie  city.     The  barony  of  Cork  section  eoa- 
tains  the    villages    of   Blackbock   and    Baud- 
temple  :  which  see.     Area  of  the   Bf  utkerry  ice- 
tioii,  878  acres ;  of  the  barony  of  Coric  section.  8,4^ 
acres ;  of  the  city  section,  191  acres.      Pop.  of  die 
whole,  in  1831.  14,639;  in  1841,    14,006.     Hoiwa 
2,071.     Pop.  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1831,  117; 
in  1841,  365.     Houses  63.     Pop.  of  the  mral  dii- 
tricts  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  in  1841,  7.271 
Houses  1,119.     Pop.  of  the  citv  section,  in  1841, 
6,207.    Houses  760.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  fhe 
dio.  of  Cork.    Tithe  composition,  JETTI  Ids.    TW 
whole  of  the  tithes  of  the  Muskerry  section,  eosi- 
pounded  for  £32  10s.,  and  two-thirds  of  the  tithsi 
of  the  dty  of  Cork  lection,  compounded  for  £625^ 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral,  and  constitute  the  msin   part  of  thdr 
economy  fund ;  and  one- third  of  the  tithes  ef  tke 
city  of  Cork  section,  compounded  for  jCSOC^  is  is^ 
propriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedraL   Tkc 
rectory  of  Marmullane  ii  united  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Finbarr ;  but  the  tithes  are  all  paid  to  the  ptf< 
petual  curate  of  that  parish,  and  only  the  pafrna^s 
of  the  curacy  practically  remains  with  the  dean  sad 
chapter.     See  Marmullane.     The  chapelry  of  St 
Michael's,  or  Blackrock,  has  been  erected  withm  tke 
parish  of  St.  Finbarr.     See  Bi^ckkock.     A  ewate 
for  the  cathedral  has  a  salary  of  £100;  and  a  cfep* 
lain  for  St.  Michael's  has  a  stipend  «if  £50.     Tat 
cathedral  has  an  attendance  of  550 1   Bt,  ]ffichad*s 
chapel,  of  235;  the  Blackrock  Roman  Catholic  c^ 
ptd,  of  720;  and  the  Bkckrock  Convent  chapel,  of 
100.     In  ]a34,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Finbarr  csa- 
sisted  of  l,8i26  Churchmen,  48  Plresbyterisas,  74 
other    Protestant    dissenters,    and    12,71S  Bomu 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  mm  tkt 
average  by  98  children ;  and  7  daily  schoob  had  on 
their  books  694  boys  and  299  girls.     One  of  tht 
daily  schools  was  salaried  with  £20  from  the  4mm 
and  chapter,  and  £10  Irish  from  a  bequest  bj  Uiti 
Sharman ;  one  with  £75  from  subscnptioos,  doa^ 
tions,  and  evening  collection  at  the  ci^odial;  oat 
with  £25  from  subscription;  one  with  X18  frtaa  the 
National  Board,  and  a  fluctuating  sum  from  i 
tions  snd  donation!;  one,  a  Lancast 
with  £70  from  subscription,  and  about  JUO  1 

charitv  sermon ;  and  two  were  female  a^ooh  < 

nected  with  the  Blackrock  convent,— the  'one  fa 
poor  children,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  ths 
nuns,  and  the  other  for  young  ladies,  and  supportii 
by  about  £42  a-year  of  fees.     In  1840,  the  TKtiiiri 


Board  had  a  school  at  Blackrock,  and  two  i 
in  the  county  jail. 

St,  Anne  Shandon,']-^Th\s  parish  k 
partly  in  the  bsrony  of  Cork,  and  partW  in  the  «^. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  1^.  Area  of  the  hsnay 
section,  1,855  acres;  of  the  city  lection,  l,98BaeRiL 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  23,741 ;  in  1841,  M,0HL 
Houses  2,998.  Pop.  of  the  dty  seetioo,  kk  IMl. 
23,087.  Houses  2,761 — St.  Anne  SlMBdon  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  0«fc. 
Tithe  composition,    £240  3s.  8d.      Gr 


*  This  Koctitm  was  formerly  in  Ranrrtta,  am 
to  Miwkcrry  hy  Uto  Act  6  aud  7  WUUan  IV. 
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£r»00  ]3<.  7«1.;  nett.  £r»53  2i.  2d.  Patron,  alter- 
nately  the  Duke  of  Leini^ttT  and  Henry  Bruen  f^nfr- 
fielfl,  E-^q.  Two  ciirate-*  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75; 
Hhd  one  of  them  officiates  aUo  a<i  rhaplain  at  the 
l)arr;»cks.  The  church  was  built  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury a^'o.  Sittinffs  7(X);  attendance  1,000.  A  cha- 
pi'lor-eii-ic  has  an  attendance  of  (MX)  The  chapel 
of  the  F()undlinf(  Ho><pitul  U  within  the  parish,  and 
has  its  own  chaplain.  Another  church  was  »  few 
y«MirH  HV'o,  in  progreM  of  erection.  The  Roman 
Catholic  parochi:tl  chapel  is  stated  in  an  official 
report  of  the  CommisiKioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  have  an  attendance  of  12.000.— to  have  6  i»ervice« 
on  Sundayx  and  holidayn  duriuk^  one  part  of  the  year, 
ami  7  service«*  during  another,* — and  to  have  7  offi- 
ciates,  one  of  whom  officiaten  also  at  Cloheen  chapel, 
and  another  at  the  Presentation  Convent  and  the 
Mupdiilene  Asylum.  The  friary  chapel  ban  an  at- 
tcnilunre  of  4,200,  and  U  under  the  care  of  4  friars. 
In  IK'W,  the  parishioners  connixted  of  3,551  Church- 
men. 19  Presbyterian*,  109  other  Protestant  dij*- 
st'ntcrt,  and  20,480  Roman  Catholics;  the  Foundling 
Hospital  Sunday  school  had  an  avera^  attendance 
of  43<;  children ;  the  Union,  St.  Anne'a,  Blackpool, 
and  Bricktields'  Sunday  schools,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  81)2  children;  and  12  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  1,270  boys  and  1,002  f^vrU.  Five  of 
the  daily  schools  were  connected  with  the  Foundling 
Ho-pitid,  and  supj)orted  by  a  local  tax  of  Is.  per  ton 
on  coal;  one  was  the  Green-coat  Hospital  school, 
supported  by  small  annual  subscriptions,  and  an 
estate  belon^'inp  to  the  Hospitars  trustees;  one  was 
a  parochial  school,  salaried  with  about  £00  from 
subscription,  and  a  charity  sermon ;  one  was  a  paro- 
chial infant-school,  salaried  with  £50  from  sub^crip- 
tion ;  one  was  a  National  school  in  Bricktields, 
salaried  with  £14  from  the  Board,  and  about  £26 
from  <<ubsrnption.  and  a  charity  sermon;  one  was  a 
London  I^adies'  Hiliemian  Society's  school  in  Brick- 
fieUN,  supported  by  subscription  and  a  grant  from 
the  Society;  one  was  a  boys*  school  in  Peacock- 
lane,  superintended  by  monks,  and  supported  by 
public  cimtributions  and  charity  sermons ;  and  one 
was  a  jfirls'  school  connected  with  the  North  Pre- 
sentation Convent,  and  salaried  with  about  £46 
from  an  annual  charity  sermon. 

St.  Mary  ^7/an</oa.]— This  parish  is  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Cork,  and  partly  in  the  city.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Whitecliurch  and  Blarney;  on  the 
east,  by  St.  Anne  Shandon ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
Curricu|)pane;  and,  excepting  Kyrl's  quay  and  part 
of  Bachelor's  quay,  it  lies  all  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lee.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  \\.  Area  of 
the  Imrony  section,  2,107  acres;  of  the  city  section, 
•JTO  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1881,  10.018;  in 
1841,  lo.2r»:l  Houses  1,835.  Pop.  of  the  city  sec- 
tion, in  1M4I.  14.149.  Houses  1.076.  The  quondam 
parish  of  St.  Catherine,  which  still  figures  ecclesi- 
u-tically  as  a  rectory,  is  united  to  St.  Mary  Shandon, 
but  has  become  so  (xwipletely  incorporated  with  the 
latter,  that  i»o  vestige  of  its  separate  parochial  exist- 
«'nce,  except  its  mere  name,  remains.  The  old  church 
ot  St.  .Mary  stood  contiguous  to  Shandon-castle,  and 
wa«>  demolished  by  the  Iri^h  in  or  about  the  year 
1(;!M);  and  the  church  of  St,  Catherine,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  unknown,  was  destroyed  by  the  Irish 
in  the  reivn  of  James  II.  St.  Mary  of  Sbandon  wis 
assumed  a-*  a  name  of  distinction  from  St.  Mary  de 
Nanle,  «>ituat^d  on  the  south  side  of  the  I«ee,  and 
now  extuirt  «s  cither  a  pari-h  or  a  church.  SbamkNi- 
ca<.tle  wa>  lonj;  ago  demolished,  and  stood  on  the 
site  now  occu|iied  by  a  modern  Dominican  friary  and 
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chapel.  The  line  of  the  old  wall  of  the  castle  waa 
the  l)0uridary  between  St.  Mary  Shandon  and  St. 
Anne  Shamlon,  and  is  now  indicatt'd  by  the  east  end 
of  the  friary  chapel.  A  monastery  called  Shandon 
Abbey  stood  in  the  parish,  where  the  north  wall  it 
now  situated;  but,  in  1819,  the  oidy  vestiges  of  it 
were  an  ancient  well  and  part  of  an  old  chapel,  then 
used  as  a  store.  The  parishes  of  St.  Anne  Shandon 
and  St.  Paul  were  originally  parts  of  St.  Mary  Shan- 
don, and  were,  with  consent  of  the  patrons,  and  by 
act  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  Privy -council,  sepa- 
rated  from  it  and  erected  into  distinct  parishes,  re- 
spectively in  1728  and  1787.  An  official  report  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  1819.  says,  "  The  ground  set  within 
the  parish,  especially  at  Sunday's  Well,  for  villas, 
brings  as  high  a  rent  as  from  20  to  SO  guineas  an 
acre  per  annum.  The  ground  for  tillage  varies  very 
much  in  value,  some  being  taken  at  £10  or  £10  lOs. 
per  acre."  An  official  report,  in  1837,  says  that  parta 
of  the  land  '*  are  occupied  by  gardens  attached  to  vil- 
las, and  other  parts  are  used' for  grazing  and  for  town- 
fields.  "_St,  Mary  Shandon  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composi- 
tion,  £25.  Gross  income,  £229  19^.  2d. ;  nett, 
£174  3s.  Id.  Patron,  alternately  the  Duke  of 
I^inster  and  the  Earl  of  Barrymore.  The  denomi- 
nation  of  St.  Catherine  is  sought  to  be  identified 
with  the  quondam  parish  of  that  name,  and  is  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  clainis  entire  exemp. 
tion  from  tithes,  or  any  payment  as  impropriator,  to 
the  rector.  The  incumbent  is  also  chaplain  of  the 
county  of  the  city  gaol,  which  is  situated  in  the 
parish.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
parish-church  waa  built  in  1093,  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment  Sittings  1,000;  attendance  800. 
A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  attached  to  the  city  gaol, 
has  an  attendance  of  30,  besides  the  prisoners.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,666  Church- 
men, 84  Presbyterians,  63  other  ProtCkUnt  dis- 
senters, and  13,683  Roman  Catholics;  and  15  dailjr 
schools  had  on  their  books  451  bo^s  and  363  girls. 
One  of  the  schools  was  salaried  with  £20  from  the 
Natioiud  Board,  and  £20  from  a  charity  lermon,  one 
with  an  aimual  public  collection,  and  one  with  £60 
from  subscription ;  and  each  of  the  latter  two  waa 
aided  also  with  a  portion  of  the  dividends  arising 
from  £2,000  3|  per  cent,  reduced  annuities.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the 
parish. 

St.  A7rAo/ffa.]~This,  though  dtfado  one  parish* 
figures  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  union,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Bridget, 
St.  Dominick,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  St  Mary  de 
Narde,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St  Maglene;  but  all 
these  parishea,  except  the  last,  are  now  thoroughly 
consolidated,  and  were  unites!  on  Aug.  9,  1752,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  25  ticorge  II. ;  and  even  St 
Maglene  continues  to  be  distinct  chiefly  in  the  sepa- 
rate valuation  of  its  tithes.  The  whole  united  parish 
is  compact,  and  lies  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
city  uid  its  environs.  A  small  part  of  it  is  in  Eas4 
Muskerry,  a  considerable  part  in  the  barony  of  Cork« 
and  the  reoMunder  in  the  city.  length,  1|  nilei 
breadth,  I.  Area  of  the  Musketry  tectioii,  3S1 
acres;  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  573  acres; 
of  the  city  section,  373  acres.  Pop.  of  the  wholc,t 
in  1831,  17.662;  in  1841.  17.473.  Houses  1,758j 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Muskerry  section,  90;  of  thai 
barony  of  Cork  section,  1,110;  of  the  city  section^ 
16,273.  Houses  in  the  three  sections,  reapectivelyU 
14,  176,  and  1,568.— St  Nicholas  is  a  rectory  no 
partibtia^  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corfM  of  thai 
chancellorship  of  Cork  cathedral,  in  the  dio  of  Corku 
Tithe  composition  of  the  rector's  part  of  St  NW 
cholM,  4:57  14«.  t  tithe  composition  of  St  BUgleiutf 
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£21.  Gross  income,  £312  14s.;  nett,  £221  Ss.  Ud.; 
but  both  of  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  £8  16s. 
9Afl.  paid  to  the  incumbent  in  his  capacity  of  chan- 
cellor. Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Kihnaclenan,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloyne.  Part  of  the  tithes  of  St.  Nicholas, 
compounded  for  £108  Os.  lOd.,  is  impropriate  as 
folIo\V8,_l"62  4s.  9d.  in  the  Messrs.  Meade.  £4  I9s. 
9(1.  in  Mr.  B.  Deeble,  and  £40  16s.  4d.  in  the  lessees 
of  S|)ital  lands  corporation.  One  curate  for  the 
pari>h  has  a  salary  of  £105.  with  a  share  of  contin- 
gent fees, — £30  of  the  salary  being  paid  from  volun- 
tary contribution  ;  and  another,  who  has  special 
charge  of  the  Hou<ie  of  Industry  in  the  parish,  has 
a  salary  of  £7o  from  voluntary  contribution.  The 
pHroch'ial  church  was  built  in  17*23.  Sittings  800 ; 
attendance  87a  The  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
chapel  has  4  oHiciates,  6  or  7  services  on  Sundays, 
and  an  attendance  of  8,700;  and  the  Capuchin  friary 
chapel  is  under  the  csire  of  4  friars,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  3, 100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consixted  of 
2,321  Churchmen,  57  Presbyterians,  30  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  14,774  Roman  Catholics ;  a 
Sunday  school  connected  with  the  friary  and  another 
Sunday  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 500  and  290  children;  and  22  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  1,516  boys  and  1,308  girls.  Two 
of  the  daily  schools  were  connected  with  the  House 
of  Industry,  and  supported  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments and  by  subscriptions ;  three,  for  respectively 
bo^'s,  girls,  and  infants,  arc  supported,  and  55  of  the 
children  attending  them  clothed,  by  a  l)equest  of 
about  £189  14s.  lOd.  a-year,  from  the  late  Moses 
Deane,  Esq. ;  one  was  a  female  school  salaried  with 
■bout  £30  from  subscription ;  one  was  the  school  of 
St.  Stephen's  ho*<pital,  endowed  with  a  bequest  from 
the  late  Baron  Worth,  of  about  £420  a-year,  and 
under  the  trusteeship  of  the  corporation  of  the  cit^ ; 
one  was  a  female  school,  supported  wholly  by  Miss 
Sbeehan ;  one  was  connected  with  the  Presentation 
nunnery,  and  supported  wholly  by  the  nuns;  one 
was  connected  with  the  friary,  axid  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  and  two  were  under  the 
care  of  monks,  and  supported  by  contributions  and  a 
public  collection  amounting  to  about  £120  a-year. 

St.  Paul's.'] — This  parish  lies  wholly  in  the  city. 
It  mea!>ures  not  one -sixth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  not  one-fourteenth  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and 
its  area  is  only  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,028; 
in  1841,  4,563.  Houses  386.— St.  Paul's  is  a  rec- 
tory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Gross  income,  £266;  nett,  £252  4s.  7d.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Richard  Long- 
field,  Esq.  of  Longueville.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Inchegeelagh,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Two  curates  have  salaries  of  respective! v  £09  4s. 
7id.  and  £50.  The  church  was  built  in  1726. 
Sittings  600;  attendance  450.  A  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-house is  attended  by  700 ;  a  Primitive  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  by  COO;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
by  4.000 ;  and  the  last  has  3  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  936  Churchmen,  61  Presby- 
terians, 68  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,089 
Roman  Catholics ;  two  Sunday  schools,  the  one 
Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  had  an 
average  attendance,  the  former  of  80,  and  the  latter 
of  100;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  309 
boys  and  448  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was  a 
Protestant  free-school,  supported  with  £150  a-year 
from  subscription,  out  of  which  several  of  the  chil- 
dren were  clothed;  one  was  a  Protestant  free-school 
for  infants,  salaried  with  about  £25  from  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  one  was  a  free-school  for  females,  supported 
with  dividends  on  a  sum  of  £450,  3  ^  percent-  Cons. 
Bank  Annuities,  and  with  £50  a-year  from  subscrip- 


tion.    In  1840.  B  National  tchool  w«i  attended  faf 
273  females,  and  salaried  with  £18  from  the  Bovd. 

St.  Pefer**.]— This  parish  lies  wboHr  in  the  dt^. 
It  mea«ures  half-a-mile  in  length,  ami  half-a-inile  ■ 
breadth ;  and  its  area  is  37  acre^.  Pop.,  in  I9SI, 
7.943;  in  1841,  8,103.  Houaea  060 — St.  Peter'a  ii 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork ;  but  ba^  no  tithes  or 
glebe.  Its  share  in  "  the  Minister's  Money"  of  the 
city  is  £200.  The  rectories  of  St.  Peter,  Cab- 
RiGNAVAR,  NoHovAL,  KiLXOMOGirE,  and  DuauKT 
fiiee  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  St 
Peter's,  and  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  the 
dio.  of  Cork.  All  the  other  parishea  are  uneontign. 
ous  with  St.  Peter's ;  and,  excepting-  a  tmall  part  of 
Carriguavar,  they  all  lie  beyond  even  the  barony  of 
Cork.  Two  of  tbem^Nohofal  and  Kilmonogue^ 
have  been  erected  into  a  |>erpetnBl  curacy.  Pop.  of 
the  union,  in  1831,  exclusive  of  thoM  two  parishes, 
12,501.  Gross  income,  £1,096  ids.  5k±i  nett, 
£943  2s.  lljd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  a  vicar  choral  in  Cork  cathedral 
Two  curates  for  St.  Peter's  have  salaries  of  respec- 
tively £69  4s.  7id.  and  £50;  anil  two  for  the  oc- 
casional duties  of  Carrignavar  and  I>anisky,  hate 
salaries  of  respectively  £10  and  £5.  The  parodiid 
church  of  St.  Peter's  was  built  about  46  yean  ago^ 
principally  by  means  of  subscription.  Sittings  l,aOU; 
attendance  900.  A  quakers*  meeting-honsc  is  at- 
tended by  280;  a  Wesleyan  raeetinfr-house,  by  lOtV; 
and  a  Franciscan  friary  chapel,  by  4,500 ; — and  the 
last  is  under  the  care  of  5  friars.  In  1834^  the  par- 
ishioners  of  St.  Peter's  consisted  of  2.M7  Churdb- 
uien,  57  Presbyterians,  77  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  5,566  Roman  Catholics;  3  Sunday 
schools,  2  of  which  were  Protestant  and  1  Roaiaa 
Catholic,  had  an  average  attendance  of  520  childica; 
and  12  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  196  hoys 
and  289  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was  Deane's 
charity  school,  supported  by  £66  7'-  a-year  fron  a 
bequest  by  Moses  Deane,  and  £40  from  vofuntaiy 
contribution;  one  was  supported  by  JE\9  17s.  a-year 
from  a  bequest  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy  and  Shearnwu, 
and  £2  2s.  from  the  archdeacon ;  one  waa  a  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  school,  aided  with  £20  a-year  fnaa 
subscription ;  and  one  was  St.  Patrick's  Asylum  for 
Orphans,  under  Roman  Catholic  superintendenes, 
and  supported  by  £220  a-year  from  voluntary  eoa- 
tribution. 

Hol(/  TriniUj,  or  C/ir/s/.cAvrcA.]— This  parish  lies 
wholly  in  the  city.  Length  and  breadth,  each  hatf> 
a-mile;  area,  82  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  0.567  s  ^ 
1 84 1 ,  8.338.  Houses  962.  This  parish  ia  a  rectoiy, 
a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork.  Minister's  money,  £440.  Gic»h 
£456  10s.;  nett,  £371  Is.  Patron,  the 
Two  curates  have  a  salary  of  respectively  JtTSaad 
£50.  The  church  was  built  in  1828,  at  tha  cost 
of  £4,089  18s.  5d.,  raised  by  parochial  asaossoaeat. 
Sittings  2,000 ;  attendance  2,300.  A  Preabyteriw 
meeting-house  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ia  attended 
by  200;  a  Presbyterian  chapel  of  the  Synod  of 
Munster,  by  300 ;  an  Independent  diapel,  by  dOO; 
a  Baptist  chapel,  by  50;  a  Separatists*  chapel,  by 
50 ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  3,000 ;  and 
the  last  has  3  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishHMwrs 
consi.sted  of  2,924  Churchmen,  48  PresbyteriaM^ 
304  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6;,4!I0  Bomn 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  on  the 
average  by  261  children;  and  10  daily  acfaoob had 
on  their  books  364  boys  and  178  girit.  One  of 
the  schools  was  a  parochial  male  school,  and  ta^ 
ported  by  £50  a-year  from  subscriptiona  and  eoU 
lection,  and  an  endowment  of  £15  Irish  from  ^ 
late  Mrs.  M.  Sbarman  ;  one  waa  a  parochial  fande 
school,  supported  with  £50  a-ycar  from  Tolaatafy 
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rontrihiition  ;  one  was  an  infarit-sobool.fsalaritMi  with 
Ji*\d  from  «uh«>*cription;  one  waii  oaliiried  with  about 
£-0,  rallied  at  the  Pre^hytt'rian  rhjipcl ;  and  two 
were  sehooU  connected  with  the  Mccbuiiics'  lu- 
ftitute. 

CORK, 

A  «iea-port,  a  parliamentary  boroufjh,  a  city,  the 
a-*<ize-town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  capital  of 
Mun<*ter,  and  the  cecond  town  of  Ireland,  stands  on 
the  river  Lee,  5J  miles  we-t-north-we'st  of  Prts>5i;:e, 
7  went  south-west  of  Glanmire,  10  north  of  Kinsale, 
10^  west  of  Middleton.  13  !>outh-!(outh-westof  Uiitli- 
corniHck,  15^  north-ea^^t  by  north  of  Bandon,  17 
»outh  by  ea>t  of  Mallow,  '20^  east  of  Macroom, 
51  south  by  east  of  Limerick,  G4|  west-south- 
west f)f  Waterford,  (>4J  east-south-east  of  Tralee, 
and  \'2(\  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin. 

Form*r  State.] — The  site  of  the  central  part  of 
the  present  city,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
town,  is  the  eii>tern  half  of  a  low  and  tlat  obloni? 
tract  of  ground,  measuring  2^  statute  milcK  in 
leii^'th,  and  D^  furlongs  in  extreme  breadth.  This 
tract  was,  for  a  long  period,  cut  into  numerous 
islets  by  small  inter>ectionH  and  raroitications  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  iieing  irri- 
gated by  numerous  canals  ;  and  it  continued,  till 
a  con)par.itively  recent  date,  to  maintain  in  part  the 
character  wbiih  ori;;inally  belonged  to  the  whole  of 
itn  area,  —  that  of  a  fiwamp  or  marsh.  The  name 
I'ork,  thereiore,  i«.  usually  supposed  to  be  a  corruj)- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Corcntfh,  *a  morals;'  thou;;h  it  has 
been  derived  by  some  writers  from  (Wrofi/i^  the 
Irish  name  for  a  boat, — and  by  tradition,  troiu  an 
allc^'ed  native  monarch  of  the  name  of  Core,  whose 
palace  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  spot  now  inundated 
by  Cork  Lough,  immediately  without  the  suburbs 
on  the  road  to  Kinsale.  •*<'ork,"  says  Dr.  Smith. 
who  wrote  about  \)2  years  a/io.  **  was  originally  built 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square;  the  length  of  which 
was  from  tlie  north  gate  to  the  south  gate,  and  its 
brc:i(!th  from  the  city  wall  on  the  we»t  martih,  to 
that  parallel  to  it  which  faceil  the  ea.st  mar^h.  This 
wall  had  an  interruption  towards  the  middle,  at  the 
lower  end  of  (^l^tle-^treet,  called  Martingate,  de- 
fended to  the  north  by  a  strong  castle,  whici>  ^tood 
near  the  -ite  of  the  new  market-hou<«e.  called  the 
<^(n-«Mi  »  <  a^^tle  ;  and  within  the  walls,  on  the  ground 
wlicrc  the  present  county  i-ourt-house  i-.  built,  ""tood 
aiKitl.ii  <a'>tle  called  the  King's  <'astle.  The  fornu*r 
w.io  Miixi-ting  in  the  reign  of  King  Janu's  I.  ;  and 
the  latiir  was  taken  down  in  the  year  I7i^^,  ami 
Imu-e-'  luilt  on  the  f;round.  *  *  'fo  the  ^outh  of 
ti:i>  ca-tle.  at  the  louer  end  of  Chri*t-church  Lane, 
"food  a  strong  tower  on  the  city  wall,  called  the 
Jlopewill.  from  wl.ence  I  do  not  tind  any  other  till 
the  soutii-e.»>t  anu'le  of  the  wall  wiiere  there  was 
H  '•mail  tower;  and  from  thence  to  the  south  gate, 
thcic  wa<>  no  toi  tiiieation.  Both  the  north  and  south 
gate-  w\  re  deten«ied  by  olil  castles,  one  at  each  end 
ot  tlie  bridge.  Front  the  south  gate  to  the  t>outh- 
we-t  ai  L'te  was  h  tower  aboijt  midway,  and  one  at 
that  aiv'-c.  T\n'  water^'nte  wa-»  defended  by  a  small 
oil!  ra<*tle,  bet\Neen  uliii  h  and  the  north- we*t  angle, 
Ktt>o<l  the  Ik  ilrs  <if  St.  Teti-r's  rliurch,  taken  down 
and  rvhuiU,  am  o  \*'.s.\.  From  hence,  to  the  north- 
wi>t  arl^le,  is  one  Miiall  t«>wer  still  remaining,  and 
Riiothfr  at  that  ancle,  whence  the  wall  ran,  without 
ar.N  tortilKMtion.  tiil  it  ctiw.'  to  th"  north  gate,  de- 
fei.iied  h\  a  cattle  at  4 acli  end  of  the  bridge,  as  lie- 
fore. tneniiorie<l.  There  was  al^i  a  round  tower,  in 
the  »t'and  ne;ir  the  north  bridge,  iH-tween  which  ami 
tf.t  (^iieen'«.  Ci-tie  were  two  small  towers."  Cam- 
den, coMMihing  the  city  as  it  »tood  in  the  time  uf 


'  Queen  Elizabeth,  rayw,  "  It  ia  of  an  oval  form,  en- 
I  closed  with  walU,  and  encompassed  with  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  which  also  crosses  it,  and  is  not 
I  acces»ible  but  by  bridges,  lying  along,  as  it  were,  in 
;  one  direct  street,  with  a  bridge  over  it."    Following 
I  the  latter  authority,  and  glancing  also  at  the  Pacata 
I  Hihernica,  and  a  statement  of  Stanihurst,  we  may 
j  believe  that,  up  to  the  year  ItiOO,  the  town  consisted 
alino<it  solely  of  a  street  of  two  members,  or  of  one 
'  street  cut  into  two  by  a  bridge  and  a  castle  whose 
site  came  afterwards  to  be  occupied  by  the  Exchange. 
I  **  A  picture  of  this  street,  at  once  ju-t  and  humor- 
I  ou4."  savs  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,   **is  given  in  an  ad- 
I  mirablc  little  satiie  which  I  once  met  with  : — 


■' II (TO  Tou  mar  se»» 


New  houtov,  pr<»ii<fly  cminV-nt  «i'pr  ohl, 

roiifiis'illy  iiitersncr^oil — the  old  an»  clad 

In  iioWr  r»tat4»--tno  new  are  ffa\  with  brick. 

Like  iitMv  rt'ti  hutt<>n«  on  an  old  blui*  roat. 

TImo  may  jK-rchance — lon^  time  with  chaacc  ronvpire 

To  dfck  them  all  in  lircrr  of  brick. 

So  worstfHl  ht'K'kiiitrs  (I  have  hcar.l)  a  pair. 

Uy  constant  ilamiti};,  havi*  W^n  rhuiii;e<l  ii»  »>ilk !'" 

Yet  the  ecclesiastical  pile  which  originally  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  St.  Finbarr,  and 
which  is,  with   very  high  probability,  supposed   to 
I  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  earliest  cluster  of  liabi- 
1  tations  upon  the  Corcach  or  mar^h  of  the  Lee,  stood 
I  on  the  south  side  of  the  chief  south  channel  of  the 
river,  and,  of  course,  was  not  included  within  the 
I  walls.     But  both  Old  Cork,  which  surrounded  the 
I  cathedral,  and  Blackpool,  which  stood  on  the  north 
I  bank  of  the  chief  north  channel  of  the  river,  con- 
tinued to  be  mere  villages,  and  had  little  intercour^e 
i  with  the  city  except  as  receptacles  for  country  pro- 
I  duce  brought  on  market-days  under  a  military  escort. 
I      Architectural  ProtfreM."]  — hi  1633,  the  north  bridge 
!  and  the  castle  upon  it  were  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
•  flood  iu  the  river;  in   U]S\  the  remains  of  these 
structures,  and  aUo  the  wall  called  Lombard's  wall, 
I  were  taken  down;  in  l({3i),  a  new  wooden  bridge 
I  was  ordered  to  l>e  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
I  town  ;  about  1(>70,  the  south  channel  of  the  river 
i  was  deepened  and  improved  for  navigation;  in  1070, 
!  the  south  bridge  was  rebuilt;  and,  in  1<>7H,  draw- 
I  bridges  were  constructed  on  the  north  and  south 
'  bridges.      These  changes  indicate   the   commence- 
I  ment  of  a  process  of  renovation  which  was  mainly 
originated  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  and 
which,  though  slow  at  first,  was  steady  in  its  pro- 
.  gre-s,  and  gra<lually  ac«vlerated  in  movement  till  it 
re-edified  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  city,  and  con- 
structed two  rivals  to  it  in  magnitude,  on  respectively 
the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  divided  water* 
of  the  Lee.     Some. of  the  eastern  marches,  which 
afterwards  became  the  site  of  some  of  the  best  parta 
of  the  modern  city,  were  now  drained,   and  were 
variously  disposed  in  garden-,  a  liowlmg-green,  and 
building-ground  for  some  tem|H)rary  elections.     A. 
viege  which  the  town  sustained  in  ItilX)  from  the 
celebrated  Duke — then  the  Earl  of  Mailborough — 
occasioned  si'rious  damage  and  even  partial  destiue- 
tion  to  some  of  the  new   improvements;    but  the 
peace    which    followed    so   powerfully   reviveii   and 
stimulated  the  work  of  renovation,  as  to  have  be- 
come practically  the  era  from   which  the  existing 
town  takes  its  date.     Almost  all  the  marshy  islands 
adjacent  to  the  old  town'**  site  were  reclaimed ;  and 
ftome  of  them,  or  rathtr  the  grounds  by  which  thev 
were  superseded,  still— as  in  the  instances  of  Tike  • 
Mar-h,  Dunscomhe's  Mar«h,  and  liammondV  MarUi 
— retain  their  original  designations  jointly  with  I  ha 
names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  reclaimed. 
In  170G,  a  great   part' of  the  city  walls  facing  the 
east  mar^h  wan  taken  <!own ;  ai.d  several  brvacheii 
in  other  parts  were  stopped  up,  and  all  the  »tairt 
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leading  to  them  removed.  In  1712-13,  the  wooden 
brid^it  at  the  north  and  south  enda  of  the  city  were 
pulled  down,  and  nuperKeded  by  handsome  stone 
erections.  In  1719,  Mr.  E^iward  Webber  constructed 
the  public  wM.  c&XXed  the  Mardyke,  nearly  an  Eng. 
Iii>h  mile  in  length,  westward  along  a  marnh  to  near 
the  point  where  the  Lee  forks  into  two  main-chan- 
nels ;  and,  at  its  termination,  he  built  a  brick  house, 
and  enclosed  a  tea-garden,  which  became  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  tne  citizens.  Hammond's  Marsh, 
which  lay  between  the  town  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  promenade,  was  also  provided  with 
public  gardens,  and  had  **a  large  and  pleasant  bowl- 
ing-green, planted  on  its  margin  with  trees  kept 
regularly  cut."  In  17*2-5,  the  east  marsh  and  Duns- 
coinbeV  .Marsh  had  become  so  extensively  edificed 
and  peopled  as  to  be  erected  into  the  pansh  of  St. 
Paul*!*,  and  provided  with  a  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship. In  17  lo  and  17*2B,  gaols  for  the  county  at  large, 
>  and  for  the  county  of  the  citv,  supplanted  the  old 
castles  and  gates  which  Btoo<l  at  tne  ends  of  the 
miiin  street,  and  had  then  become  ruinous;  but  these 
gaols  were  incommodiou'*  and  ungraceful  structures, 
as  insecure  as  they  were  lumpibh,  and  they  have 
necessarily  been  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  a 
maturing  improvement.  The  various  canals  and 
ditches,  which  cut  the  site  and  immediate  environs 
of  the  old  town  into  a  labyrinth  of  islets,  were 
gradually  arched  over;  and  the  roadways  which 
superseded  them  combined  with  the  embankments, 
and  raised  grounds  upon  periodically  flooded  marshes, 
to  consolidate  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
outer  channels  of  the  Lee  into  one  island.  In  1774, 
the  canal  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent Henry-street  was  arched;  in  177B,  the  canal  be- 
tween Hammond's  quay  and  the  west  side  of  the  city 
walls  was  converted  into  a  street  which  received  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Grattan ;  in  1780,  a  canal 
between  Tuckey's  quay  and  the  Mall,  was  formed 
into  the  present  Grand  Parade ;  in  17B3,  the  canal 
between  Long  quay  and  Colville's  quay  became 
Patrick -street ;  about  the  same  time,  the  Potatoe 
quay  dock,  between  the  subsequent  corn  market 
and  bridewell,  was  covered  in  ;  in  1795.  the  canal 
called  Fenn's  quay,  was  converted  into  Nile-street; 
and  soon  after  other  canals  were  formed  into 
Nelson's-place  and  the  South  Mall, — the  latter  the 
best  street  in  Cork.  Improvements,  or  rather  ex- 
ten&iions,  were  commenced  aNo  around  the  quondam 
villages  of  Old  Cork  and  Blackpool;  and  these  have 
so  far  and  rapidly  pushed  series  of  street-lines  along 
the  extreme  sides  of  the  Lee,  and  up  the  adjacent 
slopes,  as  practically  to  have  placed  two  large  towns 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  renovated  and  extended 
river-girt  city  of  the  marshes. 

Present  Condition.'] — *'  It  is  difBcult,"  says  the 
succinct  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Boundaries, — **  It  is  difficult  to 
particularize  any  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  several  conditions  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of,  and  occasionally  interwoven  with,  each 
other.  St.  Patrick-street,  the  Grand  Parade,  the 
South  Mall,  Great  George-street,  St.  Patrick's-hill, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  streets,  the  Quays, 
the  Glanmire-road,  South-terrace,  Warren-place, 
and  Lapp's-island,  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  wealth 
and  respectability,  or  occupied  with  warehouses; 
but  many  of  the  streets,  and  nearly  all  the  lanes 
branching  off  from  these  main  streets  and  places,  are 
occupied  by  numerous  families  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  many  apparently  in  the  lowest  state  of  destitu- 
tion. The  suburbs  toward  the  south,  and  parts  of 
tho>e  toward  the  north  and  north-west,  are  occupied 
by  persons  in  a  condition  bordering  on  pauperism. 


The  principal  ttreett  waA  qimrtari  of  fhe  cily  ni- 
suburtM  are  well-paTed  wai  lighted ;  bat  tke  liaa 
and  narrow  back  streeti  are  general!/  ncgitcted." 
•*  Cork,"  tavi  Mr.  Inglii.  "  I  call  a  fine  aty,  nr- 
passed  by  few  in  the  excellence  nnd  width  of  iti 
streets,  or  in  the  magnificence  of  itt  oatlett;  uA 
deficient  only  in  the  architectural  beauty^  of  ita  pak- 
lic  buildings.  Although  there  is  not  in  Cork  i# 
great  a  contrast  between  splendour  and  oaiaerr  ai  ia 
Dublin,  more  of  thii  contraat  is  visible  than  KngBifc 
cities  of  the  tame  tise  exhilnt  The  best  qnartan 
of  Cork  are  fully  upon  a  par  with  the  best  qaaitcn 
of  Liverpool  or  Manchetter ;  but  the  worst  parti  d 
Cork  are  worse  and  more  extended  than  in  tbaif 
towns.  The  best  streets  in  Cork  are  the  mereutfli 
streets ;  and  in  these  the  shops  are  little,  if  at  aO, 
inferior  to  those  of  Dublin.  Few  streeta  in  Cork 
have  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  the  upper 
classes.  One  cause  of  this  Is,  that  so  larae  a  nua^ 
ber  of  the  merchants  lire  out  of  town.  The  passioa 
for  country-houses  is  universal;  and  the  egfrsf 
beauty  of  the  environs  is  a  great  eneourager  of  tUi 
passion.  Cork  is  a  picturesque  city*  In  its  architce- 
ture,  in  its  form,  ana  in  its  situation.  Witt  scsreriy 
an  exception,  the  streets  are  irregularv  every  hoaw 
having  a  style,  height,  and  siae  of  its  own ;  In  its 
outline,  the  dty  is  picturesque,  for,  althongk  the 
principal  part  is  tolerably  compact,  it  btanchet  oat 
at  various  points,  following  the  course  of  the  riw 
and  its  tributaries ;  and  it  u  eminentlir  pictvrBsqat 
in  situation,  built  as  it  is  upon  a  moot  irregalar  sar- 
face,  and  domiitated  by  the  wooded  hc^hts  thst 
form  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the  river  and  iti 
sea-reaches.  The  best  view  of  Cork  is  obCaiaBi 
from  the  elevation  which  rises  to  the  north,  st  as 
great  distance  from  the  barracks,  but  from  efcry 
elevation  on  every  side,  the  city  ia  seen  to  adra^ 
tage.  It  is  greatly  deficient  in  apires,  however. 
In  any  continental  city  of  the  same  siae,  one  eoaM 
certainly  enumerate  from  twenty  to  thirty:  Cofk 
boasts  of  but  two.  The  extreme  auburbs  of  Cork 
are  not  so  wretched  as  I  found  them  'in  most  i 


large  towns ;  but  if  one  does  not  find  the  loiy  rows 
of  mud  cabins  which  brandi  out  from  Waterford  sad 


Kilkenny,  abundance  of  wretched  hovels  are 
in  the  lanes  and  yards  of  the  city."  Nearly  all  ths 
new  and  the  altered  streets  are  either  eligibly  wide 
or  airily  spacious;  but  the  old  atreets  and  ths 
numerous  alleys  are  at  once  confinedp  crowded,  sad 
filthy.  One  miserable  alley,  not  more  than  10  InI 
in  width,  exhibits,  in  its  name  of  BroaiUlaac,  a 
memorial  of  how  contracted  and  aqueeaed  mait 
have  been  the  cluster  of  ancient  atreeta  wma^ 
which  it  was  pre-eminent  for  breadth.  The  pi& 
turesque  irregularity,  noticed  by  Mr.  IrigliSk  in  thi 
style,  height,  and  size  of  houses,  is  eooaidcnhly 
heightened  by  whimsical  diversity  in  their  eolaar. 
**  The  stone  used  for  building  in  the  northern  sah- 
urbs,"  rennarks  Mr.  Croker,  "  is  of  a  reddiah  bmw^ 
and  in  the  southern,  of  a  cold  grey  tint.  One  odt 
of  the  most  conspicuous  church  steeple,  that  of  8t 
Anne's  or  Upper  Shandon,  has  been  actually  buQl 
with  red  stone,  and  the  other  three  with  II 
Add  to  this  opposition  of  colours,  houses  ; 
with  deep  blue  and  purple  slates,  aa  a  _ 
from  the  weather, — some  built  entirely  of  red  brUf 
— others  stained  with  a  dark  yellow  waahg— end  a 
idea  of  the  harmony,  or  rather  diseord,  may  he 
formed.  Few  cities,  therefore,  are  more  falTMMlrt 
than  Cork,  to  impress  a  traveller  with  an  opinien  if 
the  independent  feeling  of  its  inhabitanta." 
About  22  years  ago,  the  aggregate  ara 
by  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  dty  was  a 
by  actual  measurement  to  be  000,530  aqn 
or  about  124  acres.    At  presenti  the  < 
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of  the  town,  from  north  to  louth,  ia  almoft  exactly 
two  statute  mileit ;  and  the  extreme  breadth,  from 

fHst  to  we^t,  U  very  nearly  1^  mile The  northern 

division  extendi  upwards  of  a  mile  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  direction  of  north- 
eii-«t  by  north  ;  but  its  ntrictly  compact  portion  is  an 
oblong  in  the  former  direction,  and  measures  about 
(>  furlong  by  3.  The  streets  in  this  division  are 
thrown  together  in  almost  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  ; 
and  thix  circumstance,  cdmbined  with  the  irregularity 
of  the  surface  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  motley 
niixtttion  of  edificed  character  which  they  possess, 
produrcA  an  effect  very  considerably  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  style  of  the  other  two  divisions. 
The  chief  thoroughfares  which  draw  notice  for  either 
spaciousness,  comparative  straightness,  or  tolerable 
uniformity  or  goodness,  are  the  terrace  or  one-sided 
street  alonjf  the  river, — .Bridge-street,  St.  Patrick's- 
hill,  and  Audley-place,  forming  jointly  one  line  of 
nearly  3  furlongs  northward  from  St.  Patrick's* 
bridge, — a  street  about  |  of  a  statute  mile  long, 
ascending  north-north-eastward  from  near  the  end 
of  North-bridge, — Water  Course  and  York-streets, 
partly  liomewhat  parallel  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
former,  but  eventually  identified  with  it,  and  pro- 
longing their  joint  line,  up  the  ascent,  to  the  forking 
of  respectively  the  Mallow,  the  old  Dublin,  and  the 
upperGIanmire,  roads, — Dominick-street,  a  thorough- 
fare of  1 4  furlong  in  the  interior,  and  parallel  with 
the  river, — and  Fair-lanc  and  Blarney-lane,  leading 
out,  the  former  north-north-westward,  and  the 
latter  westward,  on  different  routes  to  Blarney. 
But  the  outlets  and  outskirts  of  this  division  of 
the  town  possess  rich  blendings  of  rural  and  citv 
beauty,  and  are  overlooked,  nearly  all  round,  witn 
vantage-grounds  which  command  thrilling  views  of 
the  city  and  the  gorgeous  valley  of  the  Lee.  The 
Lower  (lianmire  road  skirts  the  river,  and  conducts 
tu  the  wharves  and  timber-yards ;  the  Upper  Olan- 
niire  road  lea<U  to  the  extenhive  and  commodious 
suite  of  barracks  ;  and  both,  though  now  busy  and 
populous  streets,  were  not  long  ago  solitary  walks, 
'f  he  Sunday's  Well  road,  between  Blarney-lane  and 
the  Lee,  leads  to  the  old  and  pretty  little  suburb  of 
Sunday's  Well,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  to 
the  summit  of  a  steep  and  considerable  hill  around 
which  is  hung  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  of 
the  many  imposing  panoramic  views  of  the  enrirona 
of  Cork!  Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Sunday's  Well, 
even  in  1748,  says,  •*  llereare  very  great  plantations 
of  strawberries,  of  the  largest  and  finest  kind,  as  the 
chili  and  the  hauCl>o]^  strawberry.  The  planters  of 
those  fruit  pay  considerable  rents  for  their  gardens, 
by  the  profits  arising  from  them  alone;  and  they 
have  also  great  plantations  of  them  round  other  parts 
of  the  city." 

The  southern  division  of  the  city  is^  rather  the 
smallest  of  the  three ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending H  statute  furlongs  from  east  to  vyest,  with  a 
mean  brt-adth  of  nearly  '2^  furlongs.  A  section  of  it 
on  the  west,  measuring  about  2^  furlongs  by  1|,  is 
strictly  the  successor  of  the  original  Old  Cork,  and 
ron*i^t>  of  an  irregular  and  rather  dense  group  of 
hUcvs  atu)  short  streets  around  St.  Finliars  cathe- 
(liul.  The  principal  streets,  independent  of  this 
group,  hut  partly  in  juxtaposition  with  its  exterior, 
arc  Barruck-hill  and  its  continuation,  extending  5 
furlongs,  tir^t  west-south-westward,  and  next  west- 
ward from  the  South-bridge,  out  to  the  southern 
roitd  to  Uandon  and  Macroom,  —  Sullivan's  quay, 
overl(M>kiiig  the  river  between  South-bridge  and 
rarliament-bridge,  —  Evergreen  -street,  afterwards 
coiitiiiued  by  Evergreen-road,  and  jointly  with  an 
interval  between  them,  5^  furlongs  in  length,  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  south  by  east  from  near 


the  eommencemefit  of  Barrack-4iil], — Abbey-street. 
Douglas-street,  ami  High-street,  forming  a  joint  line 
of  5  furlongi  south-eastward  from  near  the  com* 
roenoement  of  Evergreen-atreet  to  the  outlet  toward 
Passage, — and  Nicholas-street,  nearly  a  furlong  in 
length,  between  Evergreen-street  and  Douglas-street. 
The  outlet  toward  Passage  is  lusciously  beautiful, 
and  lauis  the  pedettrian  into  a  wilderness  of  sweets, 
a  maie  of  loveliness,  an  expanse  of  tumulated  garden- 
ground  powdered  all  over  with  villas,  and  feathered 
with  shrubberies,  and  enclosures,  and  woods,  at  least 
6  miles  down  the  river.  Cork  Lough,  measurinf 
upwards  of  |  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  figuring  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  *  Fair^  Le- 
gends,' lies  1}  furlong  south  of  the  continuation  of 
Barrack-hill,  and  is  approached  by  a  short  street 
called  Lough-lane.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  suburb  of 
Glasheen,  formerly  famed  for  its  bleachgreen,  and  foe 
becoming  the  seat  of  an  extensive  cotton  manufactory. 
Friar's  Walk,  a  very  partially  edificed  thoroughfare, 
somewhat  psirallel  with  Evergreen-road,  and  a  little 
west  of  it,  leads  to  the  new  cemetery,  the  Pere  la 
Chaise  of  Cork.  This  place  was  formerly  a  Botanic 
Garden,  attached  to  the  Cork  Institution ;  and,  in 
1826,  was  purchased  by  the  now  celebrated  Friar 
Matthew,  or  the  monastic  community  over  which  he 
presides,  and  devoted,  with  all  its  profusion  of  vege- 
table beauties,  to  the  uses  of  a  cemetery.  **  It  ia 
therefore  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom,"  aay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  **  being  full  of  the  rarest  trees, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  walU  are  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  other  shrubs  ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  toil  and  aspect,  every  thing  is  growing 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  The  hand  of  science  ban 
laid  out  its  gravelled  paths,  and  the  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor has  been  employeil  to  ornament  it — occasionally 
with  remarkably  good  taste  and  effect,  but  not  uu- 
frequently  so  as  n-eatly  to  mar  its  beauty.  •  •  • 
We  regret  to  add  that  the  cemetery  is  completely 
overgrown  with  weeds — gigantic  nettles  and  docka 
have  been  permitted  absolutely  to  cover  the  graves, 
reminding  the  visitor  far  too  forcibly  of  the  Unes  on 
*  the  Sluggard,'^ 

*  I  went  tu  hit  ranlen  and  saw  the  wild  brier. 
The  thi>rn  and  the  thistle  gnw  higher  and  higher.'  " 

The  middle  or  insular  division  of  the  city  measures 
a  little  upwards  of  a  statute  mile  from  east  to  west, 
by  about  2 J  furlongi  in  mean  breadth ;  and  over  very 
nearly  all  its  length,  it  compactly  occupies  the  island 
from  mar^n  to  mar^n  of  the  encincturing  streams. 
But  the  uland  diminishes  almost  to  a  point  at  the 
east  end,  and  has  room  at  that  extremity  for  only 
the  custom-house  and  its  appendages ;  and,  in  the 
portion  which  extends  west  of  the  town,  it  has  a 
mean  breailth  of  only  about  1 4  furlong,  and  is  tra- 
versed from  end  to  end  in  straight  and  mutoallv 
parallel  lines  by  the  splendid  new  western  approach 
to  the  city,  and  the  fine  old  promenade  of  Mardyke, 
— the  latter  now  shaded  by  rows  of  imposing  elms. 
Great  George-street,  a  spacious  and  finely  edificed 
thoroughfare,  2|  furlongs  in  length,  forms  the  com- 
munication between  nearly  the  centre  of  the  businesa 
part  of  the  town,  or  from  the  Granil  Parade  acrosa 
South  Main-street,  to  the  new  western  approach ;  and 
it  has  also  occasioned  a  renewal,  to  Mardyke  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mansion- House,  of  the  general  pub- 
lic resort  which  the  narrowness  and  disagreeableneta 
of  the  previoiu  lines  of  communication  had  occa- 
sioned to  be  greatly  diminished.  A  section  of  town 
north  of  this  street,  and  west  of  the  Main  strceta, 
and  measuring  nearly  2j^  by  1^  furlongs,  continues  to 
consist  almost  wholly  of  a  dense  packing  of  numeroua 
lanes  and  alleys,  oriental  in  their  narrowness  and 
Spanish  in  their  filth.  The  North  and  South  Maia 
streets— 'the  representatives  of  the  whale  of  the  ori* 
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ginal  city^ointly  form  a  line  of  3^  furlongs  south- 
ward from  the  North-bridge  to  the  South-bridge; 
they  are  mutually  separated— in  name,  at  least— near 
the  middle  of  the  line,  at  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  exchange  ;  they  still  retain,  as  the  site  of  two  oi^ 
the  old  parish-churches,  and  in  the  character  of  many 
of  their  private  edifices,  memorials  of  their  quondam 
importance;  and  they  at  different  periods,  and  in 
compliment  to  successive  sovereigns,  temporarily  bore 
the  names  of  Royal-street,  the  Queen's  Majetity's- 
street,  King-street,  and  IIi<i  Highness's-street.  The 
Grand  Parade,  a  very  spacious  street,  runs  1 4  fur- 
long northward  from  the  river,  opposite  Sullivan's 
quay,  to  the  west  end  of  Patrick-ittreet,  and  is  con- 
tniued  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  by  a  street 
utterly  unworthy  of  so  superb  an  associate.  At  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Grand  Parade,  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Geor^^e  II. ;  and  near  this  sta- 
tue is  Gingle  Stand,  a  point  from  which  a  project 
exiiited,  in  1832,  of  throwing  a  timber  bridge  across 
the  river  to  Sullivan's  quay.  The  South  Mull  ex- 
teiuU  3  fuHungs  eastward  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Grand  Parade  to  An^le^ea  bridge ;  but,  over  about 
one-third  of  its  length,  is  only  a  terrace  or  one-sided 
street  overlooking  the  river.  St.  Patrick 's-strect,  a 
very  f^pacious  and  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  in  some 
retspects  the  most  curious  street  in  the  city,  goes  off 
east  south-eastward  from  the  north  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  and  terminates  north -north -east  ward  at  St. 
Patrick's-bridge ;  and  it  consists  of  three  parts,  each 
about  a  furlong  in  length,  and  jointlv  constituting 
what,  if  completed,  would  be  three  sides  of  a  hepta- 
gon. Another  rather  spacious  street  goes  northward 
across  the  inland  from  Anglesen-bridge ;  a  straight 
but  narrow  street  runs  about  5  furlongs  due  east  from 
the  middle  of  South  Main-street ;  and  very  numerous 
streets,  additional  to  all  we  have  mentioned,  lie  east 
of  the  Main  streets,  and  for  the  most  part  are  con- 
structed on  a  tolerably  uniform  observance  of  the 
rectilinear  and  rectangular  alignment,  but  are  nearly 
all  short,  narrow,  dingy,  or  otherwise  unentitled,  ex- 
cept from  incidental  historical  association,  to  any  in- 
dividual notice.  The  quays,  particularly  at  the  south 
point  of  the  island  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Custom- 
Hpuse,  and  the  ottice  of  the  St.  George  Steam  Packet 
Company,  have  not  only  a  stirring  and  prosperous, 
but  an  ornamental  and  occasionally  a  sumptuous, 
appearance.  Old  Bride well-lant;,  a  very  narrow  and 
obscure  alley,  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Corn 
Market, — afterwards  converted  into  a  bridewell. 
Portney's-lane  and  Dingle-lune  were  the  site  of 
respectively  the  Assembly  Room  and  a  somewhat 
celebrated  theatre.  Broad-lane  also  had  at  one 
time  a  theatre ;  and,  for  two  or  three  years  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  was  the  place  of  public 
execution.  Cross-street  has  its  name  from  having: 
been  the  site  of  a  Market  Cross.  Grafton's  Alley 
has  its  name  from  bein^  the  scene  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  death  in  I()90,  from  the  shot  of  a  black- 
smith. Fish-Shamble-lane,  now  destitute  of  the 
object  which  obviously  originated  its  preseist  name, 
is  said  to  have  been  known,  in  the  days  of  the  iri<h 
Volunteers,  as  Ireland's  Kiting  Liberty-street.  Nile- 
street  was  originally  a  canal  arched  over  in  1705,  and 
has  its  doigiiation  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  the 
Nile.  Grattan-street — which  we  formerly  stated  to 
have  'l)een  so  named  in  honour  of  the  celelirated 
Henry  Grattan — was  ordered  by  the  corporation,  in 
170f»,  to  be  called  Duncan-street,  in  honour  of  Ad- 
miral Duncan  ;  but  it  reacquired  its  original  name,  in 
18lM),  throuii:h  the  influence  o(  Sheriff  IVnrose. 

Ecclesiastlc'il  liuiUlimis.'] — The  cathedral  of  Cork 
crowns  a  slight  rising  ground ;  and,  excepting  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  a  few  other  remains  of  its 
predecessor  which  were  incorporated  with  it,  was 


all  built  between  the  years  1725  and  17SA,  hymam 
of  a  tax  imposed  by  act  of  parliament  of  one  ■hilling 
per  ton  upon  all  coal  and  culm  comuined  within  the 
city.  It  is  a  plain,  massive,  dull,  tastelesa,  obloiy 
pile,  totally  destitute  of  what  ia  uaaally  r^arded  ai 
cathedral  character,  and  possessing  hardly  a  cbia  to 
any  sort  of  architectural  consideration.  The  old 
tower  rises  from  the  west  end,  and  ia  aurmoinitcd 
by  an  octagonal  spire  of  most  unsymmetrical  pro- 
portions ;  the  body  of  the  church  affects  the  Oiifie 
oriler,  but  has  windows  with  wooden  sash  frapieti 
and  presents  hardly  a  feature  of  attraction  to  cither 
the  superficial  observer  or  the  artist ;  and  the  inte- 
rior is  distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary  psn^ 
chial  place  of  worship  only  by  the  bishop's  throw 
and  the  stalls  of  the  dignitaries.  A  pointed  doorway 
is  the  only  one  of  even  the  remnants  of  the  x 
structure  which  draws  attention  ;  it  i«  reoesi 
richly  moulded ;  it  consists  of  two  distinct 
ornamented  in  low  relief, — the  outer  by  duster 
columns  and  a  cinquefoiled  head,  and  the  inner  by 
bold  and  well-relieved  mouldings.  The  aunoandiaf 
cemetery  is  densely  crowded,  and  contains  a  fev 
monuments  worthy  of  notice.  A  pillar  tower  for- 
merly stood  in  the  cemetery ;  but,  bariiig  sustahicd 
much  damage  from  the  fort  on  Barrack -hill  at  the 
storming  of  Cork  under  Marlborough,  it  was  takea 
down,  and  has  become  completely  u^>literated.  The 
Diocesan  Library,  with  olRces  attached,  is  at  the 
east  bide  of  the  cathedral,  and  still  contains  the 
books  of  its  founder.  Archdeacon  Pomeroy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  built  by  Bishop  Mann,  is  a  Iar]sr. 
handsome,  square  edifice,  fronting  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral,  and  possessing  very  liniitetl  pleasafe- 
grounds.>-The  church  of  St.  Anne  Shaiidon  stands 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  and  has  an  ungracefal, 
disproportionatelj^-  large,  and  pepper-box  like  steepte 
of  170  feet  in  height, — consisting  of  a  square  tower 
and  a  graduated  turret  of  three  stories,  but  makuy 
some  amends  for  its  ugliness  by  the  music  of  a  toler- 
ably good  chime  of  bells Christ-church  is  a  pUa 

structure,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  South  AUin- 
btreet.  and  surrounded  by  a  cemetery  which  coiitaim 
some  curious  old  grave-stones.  A  steeple,  which 
originally  ornamented  the  church,  sunk  ^oroe  feet  oa 
one  ^i(Ie,  and  was  all  taken  down,  except  the  tower, 
from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  the  foundation.  This 
leans  considerably,  yet  is  believed  to  ht  perfifdly 
secure;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  a  common  dfk 
proverb,  applied  to  any  violent  leader  of  a  pariy,^ 

**  All  on  one  side  like  Christ-church." St.  Peter's 

church  occupies  a  narrow  recess  on  the  west  ndo 
of  North  Main-street;  and,  though  prencntiiig  a  rttf 
plain  exterior,  is  elegantly  adorned  within,  and  kas 
a  neat  Gothic  steeple. — l*he  other  parochial  plaees 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  are  all 
plain  structures,  without  either  monument,  antiqaity, 
or  any  intrinsic  feature*  to  challenge  a  topogrmphMi 
notice — St  Luke's  church  is  a  chapel-ol'-case ;  aad 
the  Episcopal  Free  Church  has  attached  to  It  M 
asylum  for  distressed  widows  of  ministers  of  the 
£>tabli<hment.  The  Independent  chapel  in  Geoff*- 
street  is  a  neat  Grecian  edifice,  ruised  throogh  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  Buniet,  now  of 
Camberwell;  and  the  IVesbyteriaii  chupel  in  Quee»i 
street  was  opened,  in  18:31,*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke 
of  lieUast. 

The  principal  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  .or  tb* 
which  is  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Ronaa 
Catholic  diocese,  is  situated  oji  elevated  ground  ia 
irhupeUstreet,  near  the  parish-church  of  St.  Anaa 
Shandon.  It  was  built  in  180S,  is  cracitbrm,  and 
measures  as  follow:  Length,  109  feet;  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  side-aisles,  62  feet:  length  of  the  tiaa- 
sept,  90  feet ;  height  of  the  vaulting,  42  feet.    TM 
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interior  has  three  altars,  it  highly  ornamented,  and 
displays  great  magnificence.  On  one  side  of  the 
structure  is  a  Hchool-hou^c ;  and  on  another  is  a 
monastic  establishment.  The  part  of  the  city  which 
environ*)  the  chapel  is  very  poor;  and  the  approaches 

to  the  pile  are  ftqualid  and   irregular  alleys The 

South  Parish  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  plain  and 
capacious  cruciform  structure,  with  some  fine  sculp. 


in  the  southern  suburbs ;  and,  at  the  dissolution,  it 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and  wa^  superseded, 
as  to  site  and  use*,  by  the  charitable  institution 
called  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital. — A  Carmelite  friary, 
and  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Tcmplam,  appear  altfo 
to  have  existed  in  the  city,  but  are  rather  obscurely 
mentioned,  and  seem  to  have  been  early  overthrown. 
_^  Civil  Public  BuUdingt.'] — Numerous  public  build- 

turings,  and  a  good  monument  of  Dr.  MacCarthy  in  '  ings,  chiefly  fortifications  and  bridges,  figure  in  the 
the  interior. —  Another  parochial  Roman  Catholic  former  history  or  topographical  views  of  Cork,  and 
chapel  is  situated  in  Carey 's-iane ;  a  Roman  Catholic  |  now  no  longer  exist;  but,  excepting  such  as  were 
chapeUof-casc  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Olanmire-  i  incidentally  noticed  in  our  section  on  the  architec- 
road ;  and  four  monastic  public  chapels  are  attached  '  tural  progress  of  the  town,  and  one  or  two  others 


to  their  respective  monastic  establishmenU, 

^foHnstic  Build tHffs.']  —  The  existing  monastic 
e^tablixhments  in  Cork,  are  the  Augustinian  friary 
in  Brunswick-street,  with  a  prior  and  two  friars; 
the  Franciscan  friarv  in  Little  lVo«<s-street,  with  a 
guardian  and  four  friars;  the  Dominican  friary  in 
Dominick-street,  with  a  prior  and  three  friars;  the 
Capuchifi,  or  South  Franciscan  friary,  in  Blackamoor- 
lane,  with  a  provincial,  a  guardian,  and  three  friars; 
the  hou<^e  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
in  Peacock-lane ;  the  Presentation  Monastery,  in 
('ove-strect ;  the  North  Presentation  Nunnery,  in 
01arence-»Jtreet;  the  house  of  the  Si-iters  of  Charity, 
in  Ea-sonhill;  and  the  house  of  the  Si-tters  of  Mercy, 
in  Rutland-street,  adjo  nmg  the  principal  parochial 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  new  Dominican  cha- 
pel, on  Pope's  quay,  has  in  its  front  an  imposing 
hix-columncd  Ionic  portico,  anil  is  one  of  the  mo<t 
eiftriTit  edifice-*  in  the  city.  The  Capuchin  chapel, 
on  Cimrlottc'-i  quay,  was  commenced  in  1832,  from 
de-tifrn-*  by  the  Messrs.  Pain ;  and  it  has  cost  £20,000, 
unM  affect'*  to  resemble,  in  its  pt*culiar  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Two  large 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Presentation  Monas- 
tery. 

Numerous  monastic  institutions  existed  previous 
to  the  Reformation;  but  though  their  sites  continue 


which  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of,  they  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  pictured  back  from  oblivion.  A  fort 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  called  Elizabeth's 
Fort,  MTBS  rebuilt  as  a  citadel  to  curb  the  insubordi- 
natc  Roman  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  James^  L  ;  and 
it  formed  a  regular  square  fortification  with  four 
bastions.  Another  small  work,  called  the  Cat  Fort, 
stood  also  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  but  never 
was  of  material  importance.  Shandon-castle,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  is  variously  said  to  have 
been  built  by  "King  John,  and  by  the  Barrys  soon 
after  the  conquest ;  and  it  afterwards  served  as  the 
court-house  of  the  lords-presidents  of  Mimster,  and 
of  the  itinerant  judges.  Skiddy's-castle,  situated 
close  to  the  north  gate,  was  built  in  1445,  by  the 
family  of  Skiddy,  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
civic  offices  of  the  city,  and  eventually  retired  to 
France;  and  it  afterwards  was  long  used  as  a 
powder-magazine.  In  an  almshou-te  adjoining  this 
pile,  Catherine  Parr,  the  great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  old  Thomas  Purr,  died,  in  17^)2,  at  the  age 
of  103  years. 

The  inland  on  which  the  central  division  of  the 
city  stands  communicates  across  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Lee  by  three  bridges,  and  across  the  southern 

branch   by    six Wellesley  bridge,    at    the    upp.»r 

extremity  of   the   island,   and   bringing  down   the 


to  be  well-known,  the  buildings  themselves  have,  thoroughfare  from  the  north  to  the  new  western 
for  the  luo-it  part,  been  completely  erased. — The  |  approach  to  the  city,  was  constructed  after  an  ele- 
abhey  of  St.  Fiiibarr  was  founded  or  refounded,  in  '  gant  design  bv  Mr.  Pain ;  and  consists  of  a  central 
1  i;U,  tor  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  Augustine;  '  arch  50  feet  in  span,  and  two  side  arches,  each  45 

urui  probably  occupied  the  sit«  of  aCuldee  establish-  !  feet  in  span The  North  Gate-bridge,  at  the  t4*r- 

mciit.  touiided  about  the  year  600, — the  date  usually  |  mination  of  North  Main-street,  was  built  in  1712, 
cl.iimed  for  the  original  **  abbe^.'*  The  possessions  consists  of  5  arches,  and  has  projecting  iron  foot- 
of  this  monastery,  together  with  monastic  property  paths  and  balustrades. — St.  Patrick's-bridgv,  at  the 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  were  granted,  at  the  extremity  of  St.  Patrick-street,  was  built  in  1791, 
dissolution,  to  Corn)ac  MacTcigc  MacCarthy;  and  partly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Neuilly  near  Paris; 
the  lant  vestiges  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  '  and  consists  of  three  semi-elliptical  arches,  the  cen- 
u))out  the  year  1745.  — A  monastery  for  Conventual  tral  one  of  which  is  60  feet  in  height  and  50  feet  in 
Franciscans,  usually  called  the  Grey  friary,  and  i  span.  A  drawbridge  was  formerly  attached  to  it ; 
Mtii;iri>(l  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  was  founded  '  but  the  portcullis  being  of  comparatively  small  value 
in  1214  by  Derniot  MacCarthy  Reagh,  but  was  long  j  to  the  navigation,  and  the  line  of  communication 
HiTo  entirely  demolished — A  Dominican  friary,  called  becoming  an  exceedingly  crowded  thoroughfare,  the 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Marv  of  the  Island,  was  founded  '  drawbridge  was  removed  in  1823. — George  IV.'a- 
in  \'22\)  by  the  Barry  family,  and  stood  on  an  island  ,  bridge,  across  the  southern  branch  of  the  Lee,  at 
nanu'il  Oo^s  Green  in  the  south  side  of  the  city,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  island,  and  1|  furlong 
but  was  entirely  taken  down  early  in  the  18th  cen-  !  south  of  Wellesley-bridge,  consist*  of  three  arches 
tury.  — An  Auu'u^tinian  friary,  also  situated  in  the  .  of  less  span  than  those  of  the  Wellesley. — The 
south  p:irt  ot  the  town,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of,  Gaol-bridge,  3  furlongs  below  George  IV.'s-bridge, 
Kilwar<l  I  ItH  chapel  seems  to  have  been  a  splendid  connects  the  island  with  the  county  gaol,  and  con- 
struct iiri*.  and  had  a  magnificent  east  window  of  30  '  sists  of  one  arch  of  50  feet  in  span. — Wandesford  or 
feet  by  .*><).  but,  early  in  the  18th  century,  ita  walls  Clarke's  bridge  situated  at  the  end  of  Wandesford- 
uikI  tower  were  u^ed  as  a  yugar-house  and  for  other  |  street,  which  goea  off  at  right  angles  from  nearly 
trilling'  purposes. — A  nunnery,  called  the  Nunnery  '  the  middle  of  Great  George-street,  was  built  in 
of  St.  Jolui  the  Baptist,  was  founded  in  the  14th  j  1776,  and  consists  of  one  arch.»South  Gate-bridge, 
cc'iitury  by  William  and  John  de  Barry;  and  its  site  j  at  the  end  of  South  Main-street,  was  built  in  1713. 
w.is  a<-ci(ientally  ascertained  in  1740,  by  the  dis.  | — Parliament>brid^,  1^  furlong  below  South  Gate* 
CO  very  ot  sotne  ancient  tomb«,  in  the  courae  of  •  bridge,  was  built  in  1806,  and  consists  of  one  very 
(iiu^MM^'  a  foundation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market-  I  beautiful  arch. — Anglesea-bridge,  or  popularly  *  the 
liou^e. — .\  priory  or  hospital  for  the  support  of  '  metal  bridge,*  is  situated  only  2|  furlongs  above  the 
lepers,  and  usually  designated  the  Priory  of  SL  |  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ;  it  was  constructed* 
Stephen,  wsa  founded  at  an  eaily  but  unknown  date    in   1830,  hj   the  eminent   architect,   Sir  Thomaa 
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Deane,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Oriffiths ;  and  it  con- 
sisU  of  two  elliptic  arches,  each  44  feet  in  span,  with 
B  central  <Irawbridge  to  admit  vesseU  to  the  upper 
quays  of  the  ftouth  branch  of  the  Lee. 

I'be  Mansion-house  at  the  weHt  verge  of  the  cen- 
tral  division  of  the  town,  near  the  rommenctiment  of 
the  Mardvke,  was  erected  in  1767,  and  m  a  plain 
substantial  structure.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  this 
building  contain,  the  one  a  white  marble  statue  of 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  other  a 
plaster  statue  of  William  III.  Prince  William 
Henry,  afterwards  William  IV.,  was  entertained  in 
the  Mansion-house  in  I7d5,  by  the  mayor  and  the 
corporation. — The  Exchange,  situated  l>etween  the 
line  of  the  Main  streets  and  the  north  end  of  the 
Grand  Parade,  was  built  in  1708-10  by  an  Italian 
architect ;  its  lower  or  open  part  is  of  the  Doric 
order ;  its  upper  story  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  I 
columns  and  pilasters ;  but  the  pile  is  squeezed  on 
both  $ide?i,  and  partly  behind,  by  a  dense  pressure  of  ! 
ordinary  buildings,  and  long  ago  it  was  justly  pro-  ' 
nouiiced  unworthy  of  the  city. — The  Commercial 
Buildings — popularly  called  'the  Commercials' — 
have  superseded  the  exchange;  and  are  situated  in 
the  South  Mall ;  they  belong  to  a  numerous  body 
of  proprietors,  who  are  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
under  the  designation  of  *  the  Commercial  Buildings 
Company  of  Cork  ;*  they  occupy  a  site  for  which 
the  high  annual  rent  of  XG50  is  pnid;  they  were 
erected  in  181 1  from  a  design  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane ; 
they  are  commodious,  and  judiciously  adapted  to 
their  intended  purposes;  and  they  cont^iin  a  hotel  and 
tavern  and  a  splendid  news-room, — the  latter  75  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  40  feet  in  width. — The  county 
Club- House,  also  situated  in  the  South  Mall,  was 
erected  from  a  design  by  the  Messrs.  Pain. — The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  situated  in  Patrick-street, 
and  said  to  be  a  prosperous  institution,  is  a  plain 
structure,  variously  disponed  in  shops,  a  hotel,  and  a 
spacious  reading-room — The  Imperial  or  Clarence 
Hotel,  entered  from  Pembroke-street,  near  the 
South  Mall,  is  a  splendid  establishment,  and  has 
been  called,  perhaps  somewhat  hyperbolically,  *the 
Clarendon  of  Ireland.'— The  Daly's  and  Tuckey- 
fttreet  Club-houses  are  in  the  Urand  Parade. — 
The  Custom  house  is  situated  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  island,  and  extends  across  that  point  between 
the  two  channels  of  the  river ;  it  was  built  about  20 
years  ago,  and  shows  a  rustic  base,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  of  cut  stone,  containing  the  royal  arms ; 
but  it  has  a  heavy  appearance,  and  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  of  an  ornamental  character.  —  The  St. 
George  Steam-packet  Company's  Office,  adjoining 
the  Custom-house,  greatly  excels  it  in  effect,  and 
exhibits  a  tetrastyle  Grecian  portico,  surmounted  by 

a  large  mounted  figure  of  St.  George The  former 

Custom-house  was  built  in  1724,  on  a  site  higher 
up  the  river,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Cork 
Institution. — The  old  Corn  Market-house  was  a 
respectable  building,  supported  by  stone  pillars  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  erected  by  the  architect  who 
designed  the  Exchange,  but  most  inconveniently 
situated  in  the  midst  of  narrow  streets  and  a  crowd 
of  domestic  buildings.  The  new  Com  Market  con- 
sists of  a  very  commodious  suite  of  edifices,  and  of  a 
large  adjacent  open  area,  in  a  convenient  and  quite 
airy  situation,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  south 
end  of  Anglesea-bridge. 

The  City  and  County  Court-house,  situated  at 
the  western  verge  of  the  insular  division  of  the 
town,  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental  and  imposing  of 
Cork's  public  buildings.  It  was  erected  from  de- 
signs by  the  Messrs.  Pain,  and  was  completed  in 
\SSo,  at  the  expense  of  £22,000.  It  exhibits  a 
magnificent  Corinthian  octo«fyle  portico,  with  two 


intercdumnittions  at  each  retnm^-^the  porties  Ji 
feet  long,  and  supporting  a  pedioMiit  which  is  •«« 
mounted  by  a  group  of  cdoaaal  fignrea  wprcaeuli^ 
Justice  between  Law  and  MercT,— -and  the  froal 
range  of  Corinthian  oolumm  30  net  high.  90  ftd 
distant  from  the  wall  of  the  edifiee,  and  rising  Aw 
a  platform  which  ia  nearly  7  feet  above  the  l^rel  ti 
the  street,  and  ia  atcemled  bjr  a  flight  of  clevai 
steps.  The  entire  edifioe  occupiea  an  area  of  M 
by  190  feet,  and  is  disposed  m  two  setnifirrdbr 
court-rooms,  and  in  the  usual  attached  oflSees.  b 
the  Count]^  Grand  Jury-room  la  a  wooden  stttaii 
which  originally  represented  Jamee  IL«  but  which, 
after  the  Revolution,  was  "  beheaded ;"  and  mmk 
to  represent  William  III — The  county  Oaol,  sito- 
ated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  •outhcm  braach  ef 
the  river,  consists  of  a  sheriff'a  prieoo,  and 
ate  house-of-correction,  with  a  gorernor  to 
and  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  eateneive  and  htm 
conducted  establishments  in  Ireland.  An  esnl—iii 
occurs  between  the  bridge  and  the  outer  wall  s  mA 
the  entrance  of  the  gaol  iacinff  this  esplanade  has  m 
imposing  appearance,  and  eahibits  a  Doric  portieo 
supporting  a  pediment.  The  accommodatioa  esa- 
sists  of  245  cells,  9  other  rooms  containing  32  bads, 
23  day-rooms,  23  yards,  a  commodious  chapeU  and  a 
badly  situated  hospiul  at  the  top  of  the  eentre  haiU- 
ing  of  the  house-of-correction.  Eighty-two  of  Ite 
cells  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  parpoaea  of  tke 
late  act,  which  legalizes  the  total  sepaiatioii  if 
prisoners ;  and  34  of  these  are  already  heated  ni. 
ventilated  by  hot-water  pipes.  An  excellent  school 
exists  for  the  male  prisoners.  The  number  of  aailt 
classes  in  the  prison  is  10,  of  female  rloiaes,  5  s  taU 
the  female  departmint  has  assigned  to  it  00  erib, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a  qualified  matron  and  two 
assistants.  In  1841 ,  the  average  number  of  prisoacn 
was  228 ;  the  highest  number,  260 ;  the  totdi  darhc 
the  year,  including  debtors,  1,490;  the  number  of 
recommittals,  176.  The  total  expenae  of  the  god 
during  that  year  was  £4.339  6s.  Oftd. ;  the  avonio 

cost  of  each  prisoner,  £19  Os.  7id The  City  Gasl 

is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sunday's  Well,  ahoat 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  west-north-west  of  the  North 
Gate -bridge.  It  contains  106  single  cells,  14  other 
rooms,  with  25  beds,  20  day  and  work  rooms,  8  yav^ 
6  solitary  cells,  a  good  separate  hospital,  and  anapel 
divided  in  cUsses.  No  part  of  it*  at  the  dose  of 
1841,  was  in  a  state  of  aaaptation  to  the  total  sepa- 
ration of  prisoners ;  and  various  deairable  improw- 
ments  were  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  bto 
Corporation  Act  having  legaliied  the  mutnal  eo^ 
solidation  of  this  prison  and  the  county  gaoL     The 

number  of  male  classes  is  4;  and  of  f *      ' 

2.     In  1841,  the  average  number  of  i 
112;  the  highest  number,  157;  the  total  i 
year,  including  debtors,  946;  the  number  of  i 
mituls,  64.     The  total  expense  during  1841.  wm 
£2,326 ;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner,  £SQ 

15s.  6]d The  Bridewell  of  the  City  of  Cmk  is 

used  chiefly  for  drunkards  and  riotera  at  nmht,  and 
for  prisoners  held  over  to  further  examination  prs- 
vious  to  their  removal  to  the  county-gaol  s  and  it 
contains  8  cells  and  6  small  day-rooms,  and  is  hcpl 
clean  and  in  excellent  order. 

Institutions.']  —  The  Cork  Lunatic  Asylam  »  a 
large  quadrangular  edifice  near  the  South  Tenaee; 
and  it  existed  long  previous  to  the  paoaing  of  the 
Provincial  Asylum  Act,  and  continued  till  the  dose 
of  1841 — perhaps  still  continues—to  ho  eondoetodm 
simply  a  county  institution,  under  the  direetioa  of 
an  excellent  board  of  superintendence  appoiatod  bff 
ity  and  the  city  at  akh 
assizes.     It  contains  207  cells  and  18  sk 


the  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  the  city 
assizes.     It  contains  207  cells  and  18  sleep* 
ments,  exclusive  of  day-rooms;  it  has  be«i 
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up  to  w  much  perfection  as  its  exteniive  arrommo-  ^ 
(iHtion  EflinitH  of;  anil  it  nee(U  hut  the  achlition  of  | 
a  tew  Bcreit  of  ground  to  he  rendered  &*  availahle  . 
for  hII  its  purposes  as  any  timilar  institution  in  the  : 
kiiiffdoin.     The  total  number  of  patient*  admitted,  ■ 
fruni  Mur<h    let,   18*20,    to  March  dlst,    1843,  was 
3,1.19  ;  of  these  were  diiichar^e<l  or  recovered,  1,707  j . 
di>cbarged  or  taken  away  by  triend«,  or  relieved.  330; 
improper  69:  died,  593;  remaining  on  March  3Ut, 
IS4-3,  430.     The  average  expense  of  this  asylum  is 
J.  12  10s.  9(1.  yearly  ;  while  in  the  district  asylum  itj 
Hinouiits  to  i;l(>  16<«.  9d.     The  sums  presented  forj 
the  jiupport  of  the  institution,  in  1843,  were  £1,850  by 
the  grand  jury  of  ihe  city,  and  £3J38  by  the  grand 
.lury  of  the  cx>unty — A  House  of  Industry,  but  now 
Mippre'isi'd  in  roiii*eqaence  of  the  Poor-law  Art,  was 
erected  at  lir^t  for  the  city,  but  wan  afterwards  ex. 
tended  to  serve  also  for  the  eonnty;  and,  in   I8.*V2, 
it  admitted    l,H50  paupers,  and  was  supported  by 
grand  jury  presentments  to  the  amount  of  £2,SSt2 
iU.  *2(I.,  Hiid  by  a  total  income  from  these  present- 
nient-*  and  other  sources  of  i)4,93f>   Is.   lOd.  —  An 
hospital  for  the  joint  u^e  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and 

the  HoM^e  of  lMdu^try,  contained   140  beds The 

Foundling  II(>^(lital,  now  superseded  by  the  provi- 
h'\ou>i  of  the  l*oor-law  Act,  was  founded  under 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1735. 
and  grew  to  such  obe.-tity  a«*  to  devour  an  income  of 
between  X(i.(MM)  and  £7,000  a-year,  and  rather  to 
patronize  vice  than  to  screen  misfortune.  In  1833, 
the  number  of  children  at  nurse  was  1,319,  and  the 
number  within  the  hospital,  440;  and  there  were  *25 
nfliecrs  and  servants,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
£(.)i*17  4-*.  4d.  p<»r  annum.  The  children  were  all 
brought  up  Protestants,  and  were  always  apprenticed 
under  fee  to  Protestant  masters.  The  male  children 
peni-rally  became  useful  members  of  society;   but 

the  ft  nialc".  not  unfref|uently  the  reverse Skiddy's 

alin-house  was  founded  by  the  bequest,  in  1584,  from 
StepluMi  Skiddy,  of  an  annuity  of  £24.  and  was  re- 
built, in  1702,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Its 
aruiu.il  income  is  now  £249  1 9s..  and  is  expended 
on  41  widows  and  5  old  men,  who  have  apartments 

in  the  alnishou^^e Hertridge's  Charity  was  originat- 

ctl  by  the  bequest  of  lamls,  in  1(587,  from  Roger 
IJertrulk'e,  and  combines  the  objects  of  supporting 
an  alfu^hou^c  for  old  Protestant  soldiers,  and  ap- 
prentiring  the  children  of  such  persons,  or  of  other 
Protentimts.  Its  income  is  £258  a-year.  Seven  old 
K»lilier<  hiivc  a[tartments  in  the  almshouse,  and  re- 
reive  10^.  <;d.  per  week,  and  £1  per  annum;  and, 
troin  is  18  to  IK);),  140  boys  and  50  girls  were  ap- 
prentieed.  —  St.  Stephen's  Blue-coat  School  was 
founde<i  in  con^ipquence  of  a  grant,  in  1H99,  by  the 
Hon.  Wni.  Worth,  of  lands  which  are  now  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a-year,  but  which  a  sul>se- 
ijuent  deed  of  the  <ionor  has  occa.sione<l  to  yield  only 
£4-22  1  Is.  l»il. ;  and  this  together  with  the  interest 
oi  £.j<»t),  -saved  by  the  tni.'»tees,  is  expended  in  eloth- 
ini:,  fn.iiiitaininK%  and  educating  22  sons  of  respect- 
able reduced  Protectants  of  (Nirk,  and  in  assisting  to 

Mi(»port  4  >tu«lent'»  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin The 

(■ret'li.roiit  Ho<>pital  ha-  an  endowed  income  of  only 
adout  .i'7(>,  nnd  an  income  from  subscription  of  only 
alxiut  XJs);  and  it  piirtially  clothes  and  educate*  00 
Protectant  ihiliiren  in  its  school,  and  affords  Iwtging 
to  about  40  p(M>r  persons,  all  Protestants,  in  its  alms- 
bou-r-.  .Mo-ics  Deane's  (^harity  is  a  benefaction 
niuiie  in  1720  in  aid  of  parochial  education;  and  has 
>i.lded  £l,-2tll»  to  the  parish  of  St  Peter,— £  I  .'iOO, 
now  aeeumulatrd  to  £5.0IN).  to  the  paris^h  of  St. 
Nnholas,— -and  £8«W),  nince  raided  by  subscription 
and  a  leK'acv  to  .t'l.iNN).  to  the  parish  of  St.  .Mary 
>lianilnn  ;  aiul  thc-e  -ums  have  been  partly  applied 
in  e>t.iblidiing  .•«chcH>ls. — Thomas  Deane's  C«arity 


was  also  a  school  bencfiiction ;  but,  in  1833,  had 
been  alienated,  and  was  the  subject  of  litigation.— 
Masterson's  Charity  provides  marriage- port  ions  (of 
Protestant  serving-maids,  giving  a  preference  to  such 
as  have  l>een  educated  in  the  Green-coat  Hospital.—. 
In  18r)2,  W.  I^app,  Esq.,  bequeathed  the  munificeni 
sum  of  £30,000  for  the  support  of  poor  old  Protes- 
tants in  the  city  of  Cork The  Magdalene  Asylum, 

in  Peacock-lane,  is  supported  by  Roouin  Catholics ; 
and  the  Refuge  and  Penitentiary,  in  Dean-street,  is 
supported  by  Protestants The  St.  Patrick's  Or- 
phan Asvlum,  in  Rutland-street,  is  supported  by 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  two  other  institutions  for 
orphans  are  ropuctively  Protestant  and  Masonic.-^ 
The  Indigent  Room-keeper's  Society  was  founded 
in  1808,  for  the  assistance  of  those  who,  *  by  age, 
ndsfortune,  or  infirmity,  are  disabled  from  industrious 
exertion.' — The  Benevolent  Society  was  instituted, 
in  1795,  *for  the  purposes  of  seeking  out  and  reliev- 
ing distressed  ol>jects,  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, labouring  under  the  united  pressure  of  sickness 
and  want.* — The  Cork  Society  fiw  the  relief  and 
discharge  of  persons  contine<l  for  Small  Debts,  was 
instituted  in  1774,  but  has  now  become  a  Loan- 
Fund  institution A  Humane  Society,  for  the  re- 
covery of  iiersons   ap|Mrently  dn)wned,  was  iiiKti- 

tuted'in  1787 The  Lying-in  Hospital,  almut  20 

^ears  ago,  afforded  assi^unce  to  atwut  400  patients 
m  the  year,  and  had  the  services  of  the  bishop  of 

Cork  as  both  secretary  and  treasurer The  North 

Cork  Infirmary  is  capable  of  containing  120  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  1,271  intern  patients, 
administered  to  about  9,000  extern  patients,  and 
expended  £1,000  4s.  4d.  The  South  Cork  IiiHr- 
nwrv  is  capable  of  containing  1 1)4  beds ;  and,  in  l839> 
40,  It  admitted  828  intern  patients,  administered  to 
9,270  extern  patients,  and  expended  £1,707  15«.  Od. 
Each  of  the  infirmaries  has  a  medical  staff  of  two 
physicians  and  two  surgeons  who  receive  no  salary, 
and  a  resident  house  surge<m-apothecary ;  and  the 
two  institutions  have,  for  10  or  11  years  past,  lieen 
proposed  to  be  mutually  consolidated. — The  Fever 
Uospiul  is  intended  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  City 
and  Liberties,  but  admits  many  patients  from  the 
county;  it  contains  accommodation  for  180  l>eds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  1,970  patients,  and  ex- 

pended  £1.494  8s.  Id The  dispensaries  of  the  City 

and  Lil>erties  are  4  in  number,  and  are  situated  in 
Cork,  Douglas,  Ulackrock,  and  Strand-roail;  and,  in 
1839-40,  they  expended  £1,049  12s.,  and  had  recoin- 
mended  to  them  14,160  patients,  or  about  13  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  But  the  Cork  dis- 
pensary alone  expended  £707  lAi.  3d.,  and  had  recom- 
mended to  it  8,937  patients In  1811,  the  eariier 

founded  of  two  I^oan  Funds  had  a  capita]  of  £16,412, 
circulated  £40,015  in  12,685  loans,  realized  a  nett 
profit  of  £025  f»s.  lid.,  and  expended  on  charitable 
purposes  £1,2(^7  12s.  6d.  ;  and,  from  the  date  of  it* 
foundation  till  the  close  of  that  vear,  it  circulated 
£147,8*29  in  37,001  loans,  and  realized  a  nett  profit 
of  £1.802  IHs.  KM.  Its  committee,  in  1841,  ad- 
vanced £5,000  of  its  capital  to  the  trustees  of  the 
recently  established  Mont  de  Piete,  and  were  recom- 
mended  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  l#oan 
Fund  Boiird  to  recall  the  sun  in  instalments  at  the 
earliest  opportunity — The  second  Loan  Fund  uf  the 
city  was  originally  the  fund  of  the  Simety  for  the 
Relief  of  Debtors ;  and  it  assumed  its  new  character 
in  January  IHSI9,  and  differs  in  some  of  its  rules  from 
the  other  Loan  Funds  of  Ireland.  In  1841,  it  had  a 
rapiCal  of  £3,146,  circulated  £8,472  in  1,869  loans, 
and  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £57  5s.  Id. ;  and,  from 
its  origin  till  the  end  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£28.629  in  9.215  loan«,  and  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£211  lis.  2d.— The  Cork  .Mont  dc  Piete  was  iinti- 
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tutod  in  1841  ;  it  had,  at  the  clo^e  of  that  year,  a  j 
capital  of  ;L*10, 17<);  and  it,  durinf^  that  year,  re* 
ceived  146,663  pledf^es,  worth  i:24,96l  2s.  2d., 
released  105,909  pledges  worth  £17,677  5>i.  lid., 
realized  a  gross  profit  of  £488  68.  lid.,  occasioned 
an  estimated  saving  to  the  poor  as  compared  with 

{»awnbrokers*  charges  of  £1,163,  and  incurred  a  nett 
OSS,  including  £1,243  178.  for  outfit  and  lease  of 
premises,  of  £2,316  16s.  dd. 

The  Cork,  or  Royal  Cork  Institution,  was  founded 
in  1803,  and  incorporated  by  charter  in  1807  ;  and  has 
a  propiietary  of  about  200  members.  It  received  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant,  first  of  £2,000,  and  after- 
wards of  £2,500,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  sup. 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  bv  the  pro- 
prit'tary  contributions  of  memliers ;  but  it  now  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  latter  two  resources,  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  having,  in  1830,  been  discontinued. 
Its  charter  designates  it  **a  public  institution  for 
diffusing  the  knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general 
introduction,  of  all  improvements  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, especially  agriculture,  and  for  teaching,  by 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments, 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life;"  and  Mr.  Brewer  thus  described  it  in  1826: — 
"  The  appurtenances  of  the  institution  comprise  a 
1>otanii*al  garden,  a  library  of  the  principal  works  re- 
iHting  to  the  objects  of  the  society,  an  observatory, 
a  collection  of  models  relating  to  useful  machinery  m 
different  arts  and  manufactures,  a  laboratory,  and  a 
museum  of  minerals  and  other  specimens  of"^  natural 
hihtory.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  on  natural 
philosophy,  geology,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and 
botany.  The  collet^tion  of  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical subjects  is  highly  respectable;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  observe  that,  in  forming  this  assemblage, 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  Ireland.  A  periodical  work,  entitled  the 
^  Munster  Farmer's  Magazine,'  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society."  But  the  scope  and  vigour 
of  the  Institution  have  been  considerably  lessened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  Its 
courses  of  lectures  continue  to  be  maintained ;  its 
museum,  its  laboratory,  and  its  fine  collection  of 
philosophical  and  astronomical  instruments,  continue 
to  be  available  ;  and  its  library,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  is  open  to  all  subscribers  of  one 
guinea.  Its  offices,  including  lecture-room,  museum, 
library,  board-room,  gallery,  and  other  apartments, 
are  in  the  Old  Custom-house,  a  large  red  brick 
building  in  Nelson's-place,  held  during  pleasure  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  at  the  annual  rent  of  £70. 
— The  Cork  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  was 
instituted  in  1819,  **for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  in  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  by  reading  and  discussing  essays,  uncon- 
nected with  party  politics  or  religious  controversy ;" 
and  it  was  revived  in  1834 The  Cork  Library  So- 
ciety was  instituted  in  1790 ;  and  it  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive general  library,  copies  of  the  best  periodicals, 

and  a  large  collection  of  maps  and  charts The 

Cork  Society  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  was 
established  about  the  year  1815 ;  and  seeks  to  elicit 
and  improve  native  talent  by  keeping  an  assemblage 
of  models,  casts,  and  other  materials  of  study,  and 
by  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  old 
masters,  from  living  painters  of  merit,  and  from 
neophyte  aspirants  for  artistic  celebrity Other  liter- 
ary institutions  are  the  Cuvierian  Society,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
numerous  schools,  public,  classical,  and  miscellane- 
ous, noticed  in  our  article  on  the  County  of  the  City. 
—The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  is  the  quondam  Cork 
Harbour  Water  Club,  remodelled,  in  1828,  by  some 
members  of  the  Little  Monkstown  Club ;    and  it 


figures  largely  and  infliienUally  in  the  maritime  walU 
ten  of  the  city,  yet  belongs  less  to  Cork  than  t« 
CoYK :  pee  that  article.— The  dtiient  of  Cork  an 
noted  for  their  attachment  to  bistriouic  and  mmeil 
exhibitions;  and  have,  we  belitfire,  no  fewer  thm 
three  public  theatres,  and  a  corresponding  number  oft 
musical  societies. — In  1844,  the  Cork  prem  mm- 
tained,  in  addition  to  some  minor  periodieab,  the 
three  newspapers — the  Cork  Conatitutiim,  the  Cork 
Examiner,  and  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter,  each 
published  thrice  a-week. 

Trade,']  —  The  manufacture  of  wcwlleM  ani 
worsted  stuffs  was,  at  one  time,  Terr  extensfe ;  bat 
it  has  so  very  seriously  decreaaed,  that,  in  Ml, 
there  were  onl]^  one  manufactory  of  woolleni,  wtA 
two  worsted-spinning  and  stuff  maniifiMtoriei  of  aay 
consequence.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  ia  ■ 
very  thriving  state ;  and  large  qoantities  of  that 
article  are  prepared  for  exportation  to  Engrland.  Set* 
eral  very  extensive  distilleries  were  briskly  at  work 
previous  to  the  great  teetotal  morement ;  bat  pro* 
bably  are  now  much  reduced  in  their  scope ;  oikCT 
manufactures  are  metal-castings,  iron-work,  glass, 
flour,  malt,  gloves,  paper,  and  the  : 
tions  of  the   various    departmcnta  of 


About  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  &mi1ie8  eonslitatav 
the  population  are  employed  in  manufacture,  hBa£ 
craft,  or  trade ;  10  per  cent,  in  agriculture ;  aad  14 
per  cent,  are  not  included  in  either  of  thcM  esle- 
gories  of  the  working-classes.  In  1838,  the  total  if 
engines  at  work  was  28,  and  their  aggregate  barte- 
power  was  412 :  of  these,  15  engines  of  jointly  271 
horse-power  were  employed  in  grinding  nalt,  maik* 
ing,  &c. ;  8  of  GO  horse-power,  in  founderies ;  S  of 
40  horse-power,  in  grinding  flour;  1  of  12  borte- 
power,  in  bleaching  linen ;  I  of  20  borse-powcr,  ia 
making  cloth ;  and  1  of  8  horse-power,  in  cattiag 
glass.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  make  engines  of 
from  10  to  20  horse-power  for  mills  and  dirtilleiics; 

but  do  not  make  any  for  ships  or  boat>4 The  pria- 

cipal  market  is  between  the  Grand  Farade  aad 
Prince*8-street ;  and  is  arran^d  into  separate  co^ 
partmetits  for  butcher-meat,  tub,  poultry,  da:ry-pi» 
duce,  and  vegetables.  The  tolls  of  this  naikeC, 
after  deducting  the  costs  of  collection,  amounted,  ia 
the  year  ending  29th  Sept.,  1831,  to  £1,354  Oa.  &\L, 
and,  in  the  following  vear,  to  £1,314  lOs.  10|4. 
The  tolls  of  what  are  called  the  Out-Markets,  hate 
been  always  let;  and  the  rent  paid  for  them  in  1311 
was  £1,461,— in  1831.  £1.100,^n  1839,  £1,131, 
—in  1833,  £1,111.  In  addition  to  the  nurket  ia  the 
Grand  Parade  there  are  five  enclosed  marketa.  Thi 
corn-market,  jointly  with  the  bridge  leadiM  ta  it| 

nentadvi 


cost  £17,460 ;  and  of  this  sum,  government  i 
£4,615  toward  the  building  of  the  bridge,  the  i 
missioners  of  the  Parliamentary  Loan  lent  £ICMMX)l 
and  £2,500  additional  to  a  free  grant  of  the  otlEt 
were  contributed  by  the  owners  of  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  enhancement  which  would  enana  to 
the  remainder  of  their  property.  The  arer^ 
annual  gross  amount  of  tolls  from  thia  market  dw> 
ing  the  years  1830-33  was  £2,700,  and  during  the 
years  1823-33,  £2,317:  and  the  annual  ezpenat  ii 
about  £1,200.  So  large  a  quantity  aa  BJUO  baneb 
of  com  have  been  sold  here  in  one  day.  Mavly 
300,000  firkins  of  butter  are  annually  bioaght  la 
sale  in  the  butter-market.  A  cattle^maiket  H  hiU 
thrice  a-week  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  outakirti^ 
and  is  the  scene  of  so  much  businesa,  in  eunuecliin 
with  the  provision  trade,  that  Cork  baa  beau  caUid 
*  the  Shambles  of  Ireland  ;*  two  annual  fiiin  aiebiU 
on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  ooal-aHfcat 
— a  very  important  one  for  the  city-^  held  iu  the- 
open  air  upon  the  quays. — The  eatimatad  iakad 
tratlic  of  Cork  amounts,  in  caniage  to  the  town,  ci 
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80.000  tons  for  exportation,  82,,W0  tons  of  af^ricul- 
tiir.il  proilure  for  local  ron«umption  a^  food,  15,000 
tori«»  of  atrrirulturHl  produce  for  the  use  of  brewcric* 
and  (ii<«ti]l('rie<,  l.2(M)  toiift  of  exciseahle  and  shop 
iirtij'lf*  not  n'ccivi'd  by  direct  importation,  and 
82.  jiM)  ton-*  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  &c.  ;  and  in  carriafr^ 
from  I  Ik*  town,  to  T'i.^'OO  tons  of  imports,  12,600 
torjx  of  the  produce  of  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  .M.UK)  toiiH  of  cohIs,  manure,  &c.  The  exports, 
in  iHJo,  wore  e-timuted  in  value  at  j£2.909,846;  and 
Xhv  imports  at  X'2.7.5I,nft4.  The  chief  items  in  the 
e\|)ort'4  were  £2,019,846  worth  of  provisions, 
X:J72.a34  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  £263,162  of 
swine.  t\j(),I<)0  of  linen,  £42,360  of  cows  and  oxen, 
£;JS.US5  of  spirits  £31,000  of  eprff*.  £11.310  of 
sheep.  £10,058  of  feathers,  £10,707  of  wine,  and 
£7.7J>.)  of  beer ;  and  the  chief  items  in  the  imports 
Wire  t'SS,0,287  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
£J7i,(MH)  of  haberdashery  and  apparel.  £120,356  of 
lji(.e-,  £  I()3,2<)1  of  coals  culm,  and  cinden*,  £88,529 
of'  foniirn  sufrar,  £67,160  of  jrlass  and  earthenware, 
£(il.;i7.>  of  tea,  £5.3.281  of  British  refined  suf^r, 
£43.(y^)  of  wrouf?ht-irun  and  hardwares,  £22,399  of 
hop-,  1*21.588  of  unwrouffht  iron,  £17,0*22  of  wine, 
£16,755  of  leather,  £15,693  of  tobacco,  £15,573  of 
herrin^rs  and  other  fi^h,  £  1 1 ,790  of  stones  and  slates, 
£  I  1 ,7('0  of  indi^ro,  £1 1, 196  of  oak  bark  for  tanners, 
.t  10,830  of  salt,  £10.090  of  wool,  woollen  yam, 
linen  yarn,  and  cotton  yarn,  £9,790  of  unwroujrht 
copper  an!  brass,  £6.9.30  of  un  wrought  lead,  £6,8(i3 
u(  tallow,  and  £5,950  of  coffee.  The  amount  of 
customs  collected  in  the  Cork  district,  in  1835,  was 
£2I<;,44(),  ami.  in  1841,  was  £212.047.  The  amount 
of  ex(i«.e  duties  collected  in  Cork  district,  in  1835, 
was  .t'252,452.  The  tiumber  of  rejn«tered  vessels 
beloiitinir,  in  18:^,  to  the  port  of  Cork,  including: 
Yodu'lial,  Kinsale.  and  intermediate  places,  was  328 
ot  ai.'irr('t:ately  21,514  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
ill  Cork  Ilailioiir,  in  that  year,  was  outM'ard  to 
f«»rri.:ii  ports  l41  of  27,571  tons,  inward  from  fore i^n 
port-  l()7  of  30,191  tons,  outward  coastwise  1.422 of 
1oS.7j;7  ton-,  inward  coastwise  1,844  of  235.912 
ton-.  Steani-vesseU  constantly  ply  between  Cork 
Harbour  and  Dublin,  and  other  places,  and  between 
the  City  of  Cork  and  Cove.  Under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  1  (ieort'e  IV.,  the  port  and  harbour  were 
very  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  afterwards  kept  in 
order,  by  a  body  of  special  commissioners ;  and 
under  a  new  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  5  or  6 
\ears  u^m),  ^'reat  a<iditional  improvements,  such  as 
were  expected  to  produce  a  considerable  extension 
of  commerce,  were  projected.  The  receipts  and  dis- 
bur-cmetits  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  for  the 
year  endifjg  4th  August,  1830,  were  respectively 
17.H72  9s.  3d..  an<l  £8,;i88.  The  cargoes  of  large 
inereliant-vcssels  are  unloaded  at  Passage,  and  taken 
up  to  the  city  in  lighters — Branch-offices  of  the 
liank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial  Bank  were 
e-tabli-lied  in  1825;  an<i  branch-offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  and  tiie  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
]>  ink.  in  1K^5.  The  public  conveyances  by  land,  in 
\>X),  were  3  coaches  and  a  car  to  Bandon,  a  mail- 
coaeli  to  Hantry,  a  coach  to  Charleville,  a  cnr  to 
i'lok'hnakiity,  2  maiI-co:iches  to  Dublin,  a  coach  to 
FiTinoy.  two  cars  to  Kanturk,  a  car  to  Kilkenny,  « 
ear  to  Killarney,  a  mail-coach  to  Kinsale,  a  mail- 
coach  and  a  ear  to  Limerick,  a  coach  to  Macroom, 
H  < oaj'h  to  Mallow,  a  car  to  Mill-street,  a  caravan  to 
M:telielUtown,  a  car  to  Ratlikealc,  a  coach  to  Tip- 
p<>raiy,  a  mail-coach  and  a  car  to  Tralee,  and  a  mail- 
co.n'h  and  a  ear  to  Waterford. 

Hat/wrtt/x.] — The  Cork  and  Passage  railway  was 
sanjtioned  by  act  of  parliament  prt>vious  to  the  pro- 
4-('iM!infr-  of  the  Railway  Commission;  and  measures 
bud  been  taketi  in  l83>>  for  commencing  operations  as 


early  as  possible.  This  railway,  in  at  once  length, 
construction,  traffic,  and  returns,  will  greatly  resemble 
the  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  See  Passagk.— 
The  Cork  and  Limerick  railway  was  also  projected  be- 
fore the  Railway  Commis-ioners  began  their  inquiries; 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  their  report :  **  Now  that  one  of 
their  railway  lines  will  occupy  the  l>est  ground  he^ 
tween  Limerick*  and  Mallow,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
parties  promoting  the  original  line  will  be  content  to 
start  off  from  the  Cork  line  at  or  near  the  latter  town, 
continuing  the  route  either  by  Doneraile  or  by  Bally- 
clough  to  Buttevaiit,  and  thence  by  Charleville  and 
Bruree  to  Limerick,  so  soon  as  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  made  public.  *  *  The  Cork  and 
Limerick  railway,  in  connection  with  the  lines  laid 
out  by  your  Commission,  would  be'  of  great  advan- 
i&ce  to  the  agricultural  and  rural  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  connecting  some  ot 
their  chief  towns  with  the  respective  shipping- ports, 
and  also  with  Dublin.  The  roost  expensive  part  ot 
the  line  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  being'  necessarily 
formed  as  part  of  the  main  line  from  the  metropolis, 
will  render  the  completion  of  the  remainder  much 
easier ;  and  by  adopting  gradients  suited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  traffic,  and  laying  down,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  bingle  line  of  railway,  the  time  and  cost  of  contract 
may  be  brought  within  a  very  moderate  extent." — 
The  Cork  and  Dublin  railway,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioners,  branches  from  the  Main  Trunk  rail- 
way  from  Dublin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  a 
little  south  of  Holycross  in  co.  Tipperary  ;  but  soon 
crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  runs  down 
that  bank  to  the  west  side  of  CH^hel.  The  summit 
south  of  that  town  is  332  feet  above  the  datum  ;  and 
if  the  rise  were  uniform  thither  from  the  Main 
Trunk,  it  would  exhibit  an  ascent  of  2}  feet  ^r 
mile.  The  line  continues  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir  to  a  point  a  little  above  Cahir,  and  descends 
thither  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  314,— or  pos»ibly  but  1 
in  330 ;  and  about  midway  between  Cahir  and  Casbel, 
it  is  intersected  by  the  railway  from  Limerick  to 
Clonmel  and  Waterford.  The  level  of  the  rails  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Suir,  above  Cahir,  is  75  feet  above 
that  of  the  valley,  and  227  feet  alntve  that  of  high 
water  in  Dublin  Iwy.  The  railway  now  runs  2 
statute  miles  parallel  with  the  river  to  a  point ;)  of  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  Cahir,  and  106  miles  from 
Dublin ;  and  it  then  deflects  into  the  line  of  the  newr 
post-road  from  Cahir  to  MitcbelUtown,  and  ascends 
10  statute  miles  parallel  with  its  south  side,  in  a 
gradient  of  1  in  4>j2,  to  the  summit  near  the  Mit- 
chellstown  caves,  and  376  feet  above  high  water  scs- 
level.  It  now,  for  5  miles,  descends  at  the  gradient 
of  1  in  334,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Droebawn, 
one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Puncheon ;  and  enters 
the  county  of  Cork  at  a  point  1  mile  north  of  Mit- 
cbelUtown, and  126  miles  trom  Dublin.  The  line 
then  rises  toward  Kildorrery  at  the  rate  of  1  in  634, 
and  continues  2  miles  fiirther  with  a  very  slight  rise; 
it  then  falls  1  in  440  to  the  Awbeg  river,  2  miles 
north  of  Castletownroche,  and  136  iidles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  and  liaving  crossed  the  Awbeg  by  a  short  but 
high  viaduct^  it  makes  a  gentle  but  continuous  fall 
by  way  of  Sbanakilty  and  Anakii>hey,  down  the  Spa 
Glen,  to  the  Blackwater  at  Mallow,  I45i  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  railway  passes  over  the  streets  of 
Mallow  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  crosses  the 
stream  and  vale  of  the  Blackwater  by  an  expensire 
viaduct  and  embankment,  GO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  178  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water 
in  Dublin  bay ;  it  then  rises,  in  the  rapid  gradient  of 
1  in  173  for  7  miles,  to  the  summit  at  the  water-shed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee, 

*  Aiiparently  a  miqniut  fur  Cork. 
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or  near  the  sources  of  the  northward  Clodagh  and 
the  southward  Martin  ;  it  then  descends  74  miles,  in 
the  gradient  of  1  in  237»  to  the  vicinity  of  Blarney, 
at  a  point  where  the  level  is  236  feet  above  the 
datum,  and  whence  the  line  to  Berehaven  goes  off 
[see  Bbrbhaven]  ;  and,  finally,  it  descends  rather 
less  than  6  miles,  in  a  gradient  of  I  in  868,  to  the 
terminus  at  Ck)rk  barracks,  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  high  water,  and  166  statute  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  only  expedient  to  connect  the  ruilway  at  the 
barracks  with  the  river  Lee  and  the  harbour,  is  an 
inclined  plane  of  the  careering  gradient  of  1  in  15, 
and  to  be  worked  of  course  by  stationary  power. 
The  Commissioners  exhibit  other  lines  of  approach 
to  Cork  from  the  vicinity  of  Blarney,  other  termini 
at  the  city,  and  even  other  lines  of  approach  to  Cork 
from  points  at  a  great  distance,  and  of  junction  with 
the  Cork  and  Cove  railway  ;  but  the^  show  all  these 
to  be  encuml>ered  with  serious  objections.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  railway,  from  the  Main  Trunk 
near  Holy  cross  to  the  city  of  Cork,  is  £1,204,029. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Cork  Poor-law  union  ranks 
as  the  29th,  and  was  declared  on  April  3,  1839.  It 
lies  all  in  the  liberties  and  county  of  Cork,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  142,688  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1830,  of  158,339.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are, — the 
t'ity  of  Cork,  95,363;  Inniskenny,  6,179;  Carriga- 
line,  7,161;  Monkstown,  3,906;  Ballincallig,  3,398; 
<:^ve,  11,089;  Blarnev,  2,516;  Inniscarra,  3,432; 
Grenagh,  5,043;  Whftechurch,  2,856;  Caniavar, 
4.634;  Rathcoony,  4,019;  Kilquane,  3,366;  and 
Gliinmire,  5,377.  The  number  of  elected  guardians 
id  40,  and  of  ex-officio  guardians,  13 ;  and  of  the 
former,  20  are  elected  by  the  division  of  the  city  of 
("ork,  3  by  the  division  of  Cove,  2  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Inniskenny,  Carrigaline,  Monkstown, 
Grenagh,  and  Glanmire,  and  I  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  tots*"  number  of  tenements  valued  in 
the  union  is  26,286;  and  of  these,  13,949  were 
valued  under  £5,-1,084  under  £6,-979  under  £7, 
-^10  under  £8,-943  under  £9,-388  under  £10, 
—1,000  under  £12,-796  under  £14,-296  under 
£15,-397  under  £16,-441  under  £18,— 446  under 
£20,-937  under  £25,-675  under  £30,-909  under 
£40,-648  under  £50,— and  1,888  at  and  upwards  of 
£50.  In  the  city  of  Cork  division,  6,478  tenements 
were  valued  under  £5, — 693  under  £6, — 670  under 
£7,-310  under  £8,-760  under  £9,-251  under 
£10,-686  under  £12,-560  under  £14,-224  under 
£15,-266  under  £16,-313  under  £18,— 292  under 
£20,-616  under  £25,-419  under  £30,-539  under 
£40,-390  under  £50,— and  1,001  at  and  upwards 
of  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £168,182  8s.;  the  total  number  of 
persons  rated  is  8,230;  and  of  these,  1,553  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,423  not 
exceeding  £2, — 662  not  exceeding  £3, — 487  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  366  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  paupers 
on  15  Feb.,  1840;  and  it  cost  £12,800  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £3,000  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingencies,— it  occupies  an  area  of  12  acres,  pur- 
chased for  £1,000,  besides  £84  of  compensation  to 
occupying  tenant,  and  subject  to  an  aimual  rent  of 

£aA  13s.  lOd and  it  contains  accommo<Iution  for 

2,<XX)  persons.  The  first  rate  was  declared  on  30 
Dec,  .1839.  Up  to  1  Jan.,  1841,  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  or  born  in  it, 
was  4,45'i, — ^the  number  who  were  discharged  from 
it,  or  died  in  it,  was  3,211, — and  the  expenditure 
u|)on  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  £12,453  8s. ;  and  on 
1  Jan.,  1841,  the  number  of  persons  remaining  in  the 
workhouse  was  1,549.  The  two  infirmaries,  and  the 
fever  hospital  of  Cork,  are  fully  available  for  the 
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union,  and  the  four  dispeimries  at  Gork,  Doqglwt 
Blackrock,  and  Stranniad*  aerve  for  the  porti« 
which  lies  within  the  libertiea  of  the  dtj.  The 
medical  instltutioni  in  the  portion  which  lice  ia  the 
counter,  are  a  fever  hospital  at  Cove,  and  aeren  dit- 
pensariea,  which  take  their  deaigiMitione  frooi  CofCr 
Blarney,  Dunbolloge  and  Wbitedmrch,  Olaunic, 
Inniscarra,  Ovens,  Passage  and  Monkstown. 

Municipal  Affitirt,'] — Cork  ia  a  very  am ' 
rate  town,  and  may  be  regarded  as  prdbabhr  a  I 
by  prescription ;  and  it  bu  charters  ot  96 
III.,  19  and  31  Edward  L.  11  and  19  Edward  IL.  4 
and  5  Edward  IIL,  5  Richard  IL,  S  Edwai^  IV.,  15 
Henry  VII.,  1  and28Henry  VIIL,3  £dwai4VL,IB 
Elisabeth,  6  James  L,  7  Charles  I.,  3  James  IL,  mA 
9  and  21  George  IL  The.  corporation,  aeeordiqg  to 
charter,  is  called  *'  The  Mavor,  Sheiift,  and  Goa- 
monalty  of  the  Citv  of  Cork  ;*'  consiats  ef  nsyor, 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  fieemcu ;  and  cs- 
ercises  jurisdictiofi  over  the  whole  ooontj  of  the  at^. 
But  under  the  new  arrangement,  the  municipal  tem- 
tory  includes  little  more  than  the  de  fmtto  city  ol 
Cork,  and  is  divided  into  8  wards,  each  of  whid  le* 
turns  2  aldermen  and  6  councillors.  The  wards  sit 
I^e  Ward  ui  the  north-west,  St.  Patrick's  Wsrd  ia 
the  north,  Glannure  Ward  in  the  north<^ast,  Curtcai 
house  Ward  in  the  east,  Cbm-market  Ward  in  the 
south-east,  Finharr'i  Ward  in  the  aontli-west,  Mm- 
sion-house  Ward  in  the  west-,  and  Exchai^  Wad 
in  the  centre.  The  mayor  and  sheriflk  were  dsclBi 
for  a  long  period  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fresmn, 
but  eventually  by  a  select  hody  of  them  called  thi 
Friendly  Club,  and  consisting  or  about  300  irrirtrat. 
and  200  non-resident  members.  The  borongh  vmoh 
of  those  included  in  the  *^  New  Rules**  of  S5  Chaki 
II.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  under  the  sM 
system  were  47  in  number  and  34  in        ~ 


The  ma^or  was  a  justice  of  peace  for  both  the  uwsjy 
of  the  city  and  the  county  at  large,  and  had,  fai  l8Mk 
a  salary  of  £  1 ,200.  The  number  oif  freemen,  ia  XM, 
was  2,665;  of  whom  1,072  were  resident,  and  1,508 
non-resident,— 2,592  were  Protestants,  and  73  ««■ 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  several  iaeorpomtei 
trades.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  WMenay 
the  Streets,  expend  £3,200  a^year  in  lightiiv  ths 
streets,  and  £5^600  in  paving,  repairing',  widcaisft 
and  cleansing  them;  and  are  provided  with  thaw 
funds  by  grand  jury  presentment.  The  x  oialshaiiiy 
force  of  the  city  and  liberties  b  of  reeent  esCsUiih- 
ment, — the  dat^  of  preserving  the  public  peaee  havi^f 
formerly  been  imposed  whoUy  on  the  miUtary;  the 
number,  gradations,  and  expense  of  the  force,  we  have 
stated  in  the  article  on  the  county  of  the  dtf.  la 
1833  there  was  no  night  watch.  Aiwmw  the  mMl 
prominent  of  the  civic  companies  are  the  Fi^  Walir 
Company,  who  supply  the  city  from  the  Lee,  thiemh 
a  reservoir  a  mile  from  the  town ;  and  the  Gas  UgM 
Company,  whose  works  are  situated  near  the  Owa- 
market.  The  annual  inceaae  of  the  eonentin 
amounts  to  between  £6,000  and  £7,OO0l  As  ci^ 
sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  partiameaL  Gifr 
stituency,  in  1841,  4,364;  of  whom  7W  wera  &«• 
men,  171  were  £50  frcehdders,  101 
holders,  158  were  408. 
rent-chargers,  7  were  £20  rent-cha 
£10  householders,  37  were  MM. 
were  £10  leaseholders,  and  0  weie  £10  \ 
The  2>ioe«M.  ]~St.  Barr,  Barroe,  or  ] 
called  by  his  parents  Lodian,  is  usaaUv  ngmi 
the  founder  of  the  bishopric  of  Cork.  Yet  ao  J 
the  evidence  for  his  having,  at  the  atmost*  doue  man 
than  founded  some  relipieus  cutahliihaMal  whU^ 
usage  of  subsequent  historiogm|Ay  promwiied  ^ 
nastic,  that  even  Archdall  sees  nothiiag  in  thtf  i 
ture  he  raised  bat  *  an  abbey.*     VUEur»  i 
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fft  the  rredulou*  version  of  popular  story,  emerged 
from  tlie  wild  mountain  tiolitudes  of  Gou^ane  Harra, 
Hiul  founded  his  cathedral  on  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple.  Thouj^h  no  authentic  account  whatever 
exi>t!»  of  his  alleged  Ruccessor*,  till  the  era  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  a  pretended  list  of  them 
u  preserved,  and  exhihits  such  names  as  might 
almost  produce  locked-jaw  in  any  but  a  Milesian. 
Even  from  1 17'i  till  1266,  the  list  of  alleged  bishops 
is  rather  doubtful.  From  1266  till  1430,  the  num. 
her  of  bishops  was  13.  In  1430,  the  see  became 
united  to  that  of  Cloyne;  and  from  that  date  till 
l.X^,  the  number  of  bishops  who  held  the  united 
diore«ie  was  10.  Three  bishops,  who  were  appointed 
in  respectively  15H3.  1618,  and  1620,  now  held  Ross 
ill  union  with  Cork  and  Cloyne;  one  bishop,  ap. 
pointed  in  \(^\S,  held  Cork  and  Ross;  two  bishops, 
appointed  in  respectively  1660  and  1603,  held  Cork, 
Cloyne.  and  Ross;  12  or  13  bishops  held  from  1678, 
till  a  few  years  ago.  Cork  and  Ross;  and  now,  in 
terms  of  the  (Church  Reform  Bill,  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Rcxs,  are  permanently  united.     See  Clotke. 

Tlie  diocese,  in  a  general  view,  extends  westward 
from  Cork  Harbour  to  Bantry  bay,  and  its  oflTshoot 
of  (JlengarifT,  and  southward  from  the  river  Lee  to 
the  Atlantic;  but  is  excluded,  with  various  but 
generally  inconsiderable  breadth,  by  the  eastern 
section  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  from  all  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  lies  between  the  head  of  Court- 
mac*.herry  bay  and  Roaring- Water.  See  Ross.  Its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  58  Irish,  or  74  English 
miles;  its  breadth  is  about  13  Irish,  or  16  English 
miles;  and  its  area  is  6(K).91M  acres,  1  rood,  36J 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  314,100.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  episcopal  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  either 
Ross  or  (Moyne,  is  £2,(>30  Is.  0|d. ;  and  the  nett 
amount,  X2,313  4s.  8|d.  The  average  gross  annual 
amount  of  the  economy  fund  of  the  cathedral,  is 
i!78<>  3s.  Otl.  The  dignitaries,  with  their  respective 
incomes  and  corps,  are, — the  dean,  £1,050,  Temple- 
bready,  Templemartin,  and  Cullen, — and  holds  also 
Cappagh  in  the  dio.  of  Derry;  the  precentor,  £943, 
Carrigrohane,  Curricuppane,  and  Corbally;  the  chan- 
cellor, £315,  St.  Nicholas, — and  holds  also  Kilma- 
clenan.  in  the  <Ho.  of  Cloyne ;  the  treasurer,  £644, 
Ballinadee,  Kilgoban,  Rathdowlan,  and  part  of 
Maekluneigh;  the  archdeacon,  £1,074  I3s.  4d.,  St. 
Peter's,  Dunbolloge,  Nohoval,  Kilmanogue,  and 
Duni^ky, — and  is  also  a  vicar  choral  of  the  cathe- 
«!ral ;  the  prebendary  of  Kilbrogan,  £689,  Kilbrogan 
and  Aglish ;  the  prebendary  of  Killa«pugmullane, 
£1,1!>I  15s.,  Kilcoane,  Templeu«gar,  Ballydelohar, 
and  (?anna\vay,— and  is  also  archdeacon  of  Roos; 
the  prel>endary  of  Cahirlag  or  Rathcooney,  £1,078 
4s.,  Cahirlag,  Rathcooney,  and  Little  Island, — and 
holds  also  Hrinny  and  Knockavilly  in  this  dio. ;  the 
prebendary  of  Liscleary,  £116  I3<.  4d.,  Liscleary, 
—and  holds  h1«o  the  vicarage  of  Liscleary;  the  pre- 
bendary of  Holy  Trinity,  £396  18s.  5<l.,  Christ- 
<'hurch, — and  holds  also  Powerscourt  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin;  the  preln^ndary  of  Killanully.  £180,  Kil- 
laniilly ;  the  prebendary  of  Inniskenny,  £.369  4s.  7d., 
Inni<<kenny;  the  prel>ondary  of  Kilnaglory,  £335 
lOs.  ^1.,  Kilnaglory, — and  holds  also  St.  Marv's  or 
Athnowen,  in  this  dio. ;  the  prel>endary  of  Kilbrit- 
tain,  £30.'>,  Kilbrittain;  the  prebendary  of  St.  Mi- 
rlmers.  £121)  9^.,  St.  Michael's,— and  holds  also 
.Marroom  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne ;  the  prebendary  of 
DewTtmore,  £392  15*.  4d.,  Dcsertmore;  and  the 
prebendary  of  Dromdalcague,  £538  3f.,  Dromda- 
Iriurne  and  Fanlobbus.  The  vicars  choral  are  4  in 
number;  thev  have  a  gross  and  a  nett  income  of 
respectively  '£l,.W8  lis.  6d..  and  £1.221  7*.;  and 
thev  di\iile  the  latter  in  equal  sharef,  so  as  to  have 
laeii  £3t»J  ih.  yd. 


The  total  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  is  90;  of 
benefices,  62 ;  of  benefices  consisting  of  single  par- 
ishes, considering  perpetual  curacies  as  such,  50 ;  of 
resident  incumbents,  46;  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents, 16.  Gross  amount  of  tithe  compositions, 
£26,ia5  3s.  6}d.;  of  minister's  money,  £1,591  lis. 
2^d.;  of  valueofglebe-lands,  £1,313  16s.  6d.  Gross 
total  income  of  the  benefices,  £29,714  6s.  6}d. ;  nett, 
£25.747  16s.  0}d.  Patron  of  4  benefices,  the  Crown ; 
of  40,  the  diocesan;  of  3,  incumbents;  of  12,  lay- 
men and  corporations ;  of  3,  alternate  parties, — and 
in  two  of  these  3  the  parties  are  the  Crown  and  the 
diocesan.  Amount  of  impropriate  tithes,  £4,539 
12s.  5d.;  of  appropriate  tithes,  £1,178  5s.  5d.  Total 
of  stated  stipendiary  curates,  41  ;  of  stipendiary 
curates  discharging  occasional  duties,  8;  of  benefices 
without  any  stipendiary  curate,  26.  Gross  amount 
of  stipends  of  the  stated  stipendiary  curates,  £3,049 
3s.  ijd.,  besides  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  6  of 
them ;  of  stipends  of  7  of  the  8  other  stipendiary 
curates,  £95.  Total  of  benefice*  with  churches,  51 ; 
of  benefices  without  churches,  1 1  ;  of  churches  and 
chapels,  54.  Co^t  of  erecting  25  of  the  churches 
and  chapels,  erecting  and  enlarging  or  repairing  2, 
and  enlarging  3,  £23,348  6s.  Hd.,— of  which  £7.488 
9s.  2id.  was  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  Fir>t  Fruits, 
£7.661  16s.  Hid.  lent  by  that  Board,  £3,841  12s. 
3|d.  obtained  from  private  donations,  and  £4,356 
7s.  74d.  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Total  of 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  3 ;  of  places  of  wor- 
ship belonging  to  other  bodies  of  rrotCAtant  dis- 
senters, 16;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  73.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  .')5,229  members 
of  the  Establishment,  510  Presbyterians,  871  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  303,984  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  benefices  contained  not  more  than  20  members 
of  the  Establishment, — 8,  not  more  than  50, — 12, 
not  more  than  100, — 11,  not  more  than  200. — 1.3, 
not  more  than  500, — and  18  contained  each  between 
500  «nd  5,000.  In  the  same  year  292  daily  schools 
— of  which  lists  were  produced — had  on  their  books 
11,906  boys  and  8,748  girls;  54  schools — of  which 
no  lists  were  produced — were  computed  to  be  at- 
tended by  3,834  children;  178  of  the  schools  were 
supported  wholly  by  fees;  168  were  supported 
wholly  or  partially  by  endown>ent  or  subscription,—. 
and  oif  the  latter,  20  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  12  with  the  As*^ociation  for  Dis- 
countenancing  Vice,  6  with  the  fund  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  1  with  Kildarc-street  Society,  and  6  with 
the  London  Hibernian  So<:iety. 

The  Homan  Catholic  Diocese.]— The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic diocese  of  Cork  is  still  uiiannexed  to  any 
other  diocese.  Its  parishes  are  33 ;  its  parish  clergy 
are  33 ;  and  its  coadjutor-clergy,  including  3  chap- 
lains,  are  42.  The  bishop's  parish  is  Cork.  The 
monastic  esublishments,  additional  to  those  in  the 
city  and  already  noticed,  are  a  Carmelite  convent  at 
Kinsale,  and  a  Presentation  nunnery  at  Bandon. 
The  names  of  the  parishes,  together  with  the  sites 
of  their  respective  chapels,  are,  I.  Cork,  or  North 
parish  and  St.  Patrick's,— North  Chapel,  Clogheen, 
St.  Dominick's,  North  Presentation,  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's ;  2.  East  Skull,— Ballydahob,  Skull,  and  Dun. 
beacon;  3.  Bantry,— Bantry,  Cockill,  and  Comhale; 
4.  Ballymartle.  —  Ballymartle;  5.  Dunmanmay, — 
Dunmanmay,  Ballincarriga,  and  Tocker ;  6.  Cagha- 
rah, — Cagharah  and  (rurtroascreena ;  7.  Passage, — 
Passage  and  Shanlmlly;  8.  Innishannon, — Innishan- 
non  and  Knockavillea ;  9.  Ballinhas*iig,— Ballvhada, 
and  Killeadv;  10.1veleary,->lnehegeelagh  and  Tallin- 
gerrig;  U.  Little  Island, — New  Glanmire  and  Knock* 
raha;  12.  Kilmurray, — Kilmurray,  Cloudew,  and 
Canavee;  13.  Marragh, — Newcestown  and  Tarina- 
vee;  14.  WaterigrMi  -  bill,  — WatergiMS- bill,  and 
2   L 
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Glenville;  15.  Kinsale.— Kinsttle,  Ball inamena,  and 
Oaniielitc  Chapel;  1G.  Douglass, — Douglass  and 
I^Hllygarrean;  17.  Bandoii, —  Bandon,  Rilbrogan,  and 
Presentation  Nunnery;  18  Courceys-Country, — Bal- 
linspital  and  Ballinadee;  19.  Tracton, — Mionane« 
Bridge  and  Tracton ;  20.  Ovens, — Ovens  and  Far- 
ren ;  21.  Kilmichael, — Kilmichael,  Townes,  and 
Johnstown;  22.  South  Parish, — South  C„  Capuchin 
C,  and  South  Presentation  Nunnery;  2«3.  Blackrock, 
— Blackrock  and  St.  Michael's ;  24.  S.  S.  Peter  and 
Paul, — S.  S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Augustinian  and  Fran- 
ciscan Chapels;  25.  West  Skull, — Goolen  and  Bal- 
linaskea;  26.  Enniskean, — Enniskean  and  Castle- 
town; 27.  Ballincolig, — Ballincolig  and  Ballinora; 
28.  Four- mile- Water, — Four-mile- Water,  O'Dono- 
van's  Cove,  and  Durrus ;  29.  Desert, — Desert ;  30. 
Drimsleague, — Drimsleague  and  Drinagh  ;  31.  Car- 
rigaline, — Carrigaline  and  Crosshaven;  32.  Cloun- 
tade, — Clountade  and  Ballingarry;  and  33.  Rath- 
clareen, — Kilbrittain. 

History.'} — St.  Finbarr's  establishment,  founded 
near  the  commencement  of  the  7th  century,  must 
be  regarded  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  all 
the  country  around  the  bito  of  the  subsequent  city 
M-as,  up  to  that  period,  wholly  or  chiefly  a  desert 
Similar  establishments,  at  all  events,  are  proved 
by  numerous  existing  monuments,  by  records,  and 
by  their  own  genius,  to  have  been  usually  erected 
in  solitary  and  even  dismally  sequestered  situations ; 
and  that  of  Finbarr  exhibits  no  feature  which  can 
indicate  it  to  have  been  an  exception.  His  school 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  700  students ;  and 
though  this  statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated, 
it  affords  an  intelligible  hint  that  a  village  or  incipi- 
ent town  speedily  rose  around  his  establishment. 
The  Danes  are  frequentlv  said  to  have  surrounded 
the  town  by  a  wall  in  the  9th  century ;  but  they 
iigure  in  record  as  enemies  and  spoliators  of  the 
place  down  to  the  year  1013;  and  they  seem  to  be 
assigned  an  earlier  friendly  connection  with  it,  only 
by  the  anachronism  of  writers  who  find  them  in 
possession  of  a  section  of  the  town  at  the  date  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Conque^^t,  and  hastily  infer  that 
they  were  its  founders.  The  village,  soon  after  the 
time  of  St.  Finbarr,  acquired  such  consequence  as 
to  be  called  Corcuige-More,  or  Great  Cork;  though, 
after  all,  this  may  but  have  been  the  name  of  the 
mariih,  the  great  marsh,  on  the  edge  of  which  it 
stood.  In  814,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
committed  great  havoc  in  Muskerry;  an<l,  in  822, 
833,  839,  and  1013,  the  town  was  laid  waste,  or 
partially  burned,  by  the  Danes.  In  1172,  the  town 
— then  walled,  and  regarded  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength — was  surrendered  by  Dermod  Mac- 
Carthy,  Prince  of  Desmond,  to  the  English ;  in  a 
brief  period,  it  returned  to  the  possession  of  the 
Irish;  in  1177,  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Milo 
de  Cogan;  in  1182,  it  was  besieged  by  Dermod 
MacCarthy,  but  relieved  by  Raymond  1e  Gros ;  in 
1 185.  it  was  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Der- 
mod MacCarthy  ;  and,  in  1195,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Desmond,  probably  Dermod  MacCartby's 
son.  The  English  soon  reacquired  possession  ;  and 
they  for  generations  held  the  place  against  the  united 
forces  of  MacCarthy,  O* Lough lin,  and  other  Irish 
leaders ;  but  they  almost  literally  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  siege,  they  never  ventured  beyond  the  walls 
except  in  strong  and  armed  bodies,  and  they  were 
compelled,  as  Hollinshed  tells  us,  "  to  watch  their 
gates  hourlie,  to  keepe  them  shut  at  service  time,  at 
meales,  from  sun  to  sun,  nor  sutfer  aiiie  stranger  to 
enter  the  citie  with  his  weapon,  but  the  same  to 
leave  at  a  lodge  appointed."  But  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  and  the  introduction  of  artillery,  Cork 
ceased  to  have  the  power  of  making  any  prolonged 


resistance ;  its  whole  liie  being  lo  tborouglily  i 
manded  by  adjacent  rising  grounds,  that  no  effort* 
of  fortification  could  render  it  capable  of  long  f  us- 
taining  the  assault  of  cannon.  **  Duriug-  the  reicn 
of  Henry  VI L" — we  adopt  the  sunnnmrj  sketch  of  a 
lively  writer — **  Cork  was  destined  to  achieve  a  fiital 
notoriety :  the  mayor,  John  Walters,  having  abetted 
the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  throne, 
was  hanged  for  treason,  and  the  city  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  its  charter.  \Vhile  the  contest  continued 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  Cork  gen- 
erally remained  firm  to  the  cause  of  monarchs,  but 
succumbed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  during  a  brief 
visit,  ordered  the  church-bella  to  be  converted  to  tlie 
purposes  of  his  army ;  and  is  said  to  have  answered 
a  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  by  faeetioosly  neoMirk- 
ing,  that  *  since  gunpowder  was  invented  by  a  priest, 
he  thought  the  best  use  for  bells  would  be  to  pro- 
mote them  into  canons.'  The  city  was  early  to 
declaring  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  king  was  proclaimed  there 
eleven  days  before  the  proclamation  was  nude  ia 
London.  In  the  revolution  of  1688  it  supported  the 
cause  of  James,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  three  days' 
duration ;  remarkable  chiefly  an  having  laid  the  foon* 
dation  of  the  future  fame  and  fortune  of  the  bero  of 
Blenheim.  After  an  unsucceisful  effort  to  redoee 
Limerick,  William  III.  had  returned  to  England; 
and  Marlborough,  anxious  to  diitinguisb  himself, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expeditioa  far 
Ireland — it  is  believed  through  the  influenee  of  tlM 
Princess  Anne's  party ;  by  whom  the  necessity  wm 
urged  of  securing  Cork  and  Kiniale,  which  were 
open  to  receive  troops  and  lupplies  for  the  support 
of  the  army  of  James  IL  William,  although  be 
could  not  well  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  i 


expedition,  is  said  to  have  viewed  it  with  a  jcali 
eye,  and  to  have  caused,  what  is  asserted  to  be,  the 
unnecessary  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Wirteai- 


berg,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  foreign  troopsy « 

led  to  a  dispute  between  the  two  generals  as  to  the 
command, — Wirtemberg  claiming  it  as  a  prince,  aod 
Marlborough  as  the  senior  officer, — and  which  dispute 
ended  in  an  adjustment  that  thev  should  tiyninanil 
on  alternate  days.  Maiiborough,  baring  eommaodcd 
on  the  first  and  third  days  of  ue  li^t  obtuned  the 
credit  of  taking  the  city.  As  a  muitary  exploit,  it 
was  one  of  no  great  difficulty:  but  in  a  rw^Htfifl 
view  was  important,  and  the  achievement  at  the  time 
was  proportionably  magnified  for  party  purposes." 
The  English  and  Dutch,  after  a  breach  was  made  ia 
the  wall,  waded  through  the  river  to  the  depth  of 
their  shoulders,  and  posted  themselves  under  an  em- 
bankment of  the  marsh,  which  served  as  a  eouatef- 
scarp  to  the  wall.  They  here  lost  the  Duke. of 
Grafton,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  ware  still 
exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  fire  of  the  ^ 
and  when  preparations  were  now  made  for  a  | 
assault,  the  garrison,  about  4*500  strong,  sou 
parley,  and  surrendered  themseltes  prisoners  of  i 
Cork  ceased,  with  this  event,  to  nrare  in  anlitary 
history ;  and  thenceforth  it  has  acqmrwd  vary  Dcariy 
the  whole  of  its  importance  from  the  i  ' 


ness  of  its  position  as  a  sea-port,  and  the  CBtcrprisi 
and  industry  of  its  citizens  as  traders.— Sir  Rloaid 
Boyle,  who  had  been  made  Baron  Boyle  of  Toim|U 
in  1616,  was  created  Eari  of  Cork  and  ViaeoHl 
Dungarvon  in  16*20 ;  Richard,  the  second  Bliri«  wm 
created  successively, in  1644and  166S, Baron CUflM. 
and  Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  peerage  of  Enriand; 
John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cork,  suocee&d  his  Uimbhi 
Richard,  in  1753,  and  was  previoudy  fifth  Btfl  of 
Orrery ;  and  smce  his  acoession»  the  two  avldows 
have  been  uniformly  united.  Four  aooa  of  the  frii 
Earl  of  Cork,  besides  Riduutl  who  i 
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became  distinguUbcd  in  the  roll  of  fame :  Lewis  ifiii 
ennobled  as  Baron  Bandon  and  Viscount  Boyle ; 
Roger  was  ennobled  as  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  Francis  was 
ennobled  ha  Viscount  Shannon ;  and  Robert  was 
niDre  ennobled  than  all,  as  sinaply  the  well-known 
Hon.  Robert  Bovle,  the  philosopher. 

CORK  ABBfeY.     See  Brat. 

CORKAGUINEY.  a  maritime  and  peninsular 
barony  of  co.  Kerrv,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Tralee  bay ; 
on  the  east,  bv  the  barony  of  Trufhenackmy ;  on 
the  south,  by  l)ingle  bay ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Us  length,  from  east  to  west,  ex- 
clusive of  iitluiids,  is  24]  miles;  its  breadth,  exclu- 
hive  of  islets,  varies  between  2^  and9|  miles;  and  its 
area  is  138,991  acres.  The  burface  may,  in  a  gen- 
era) view,  be  regarded  as  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
**>hooting,"  a>  Cambden  says  of  Kerry,  "like  a 
tongue  into  the  sea,  roaring  on  both  sides  of  it ;" 
but  tringed  round  and  occasionally  forked  or  acutely 
winged  with  narrow  pieces  of  low  ground.  The 
mountain-chain  runs  nearly  due  west,  along  the  cen- 
tre of  the  barony's  length,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a  continuous  ridge ;  but  it  expands  toward  the  west 
end,  sends  up  there  its  loftiest  and  grandest  summits, 
and  occa-Hionally  stoops  precipitously  down  to  the 
<»cean  or  to  a  narrow  belt  of  low  sea-board.  The 
monarch  height  is  Brandon,  and  that  which  both 
tomniands  aiul  contains  the  richest  scenery  is  pro- 
bably Connor  ;  see  these  articles.  The  chief  part 
ot  the  range  near  the  east  end  is  Slievemish.  Various 
vantage-grounds  command  magnificent  groupings  of 
alpine,  ocean,  and  bold  coast- scenery ;  and  some  spots 
r<)ntain  very  curious  and  probably  unique  monuments 
of  antiquity  :  see  Kilmelcuedor.  Several  large 
tracts  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  though  now 
rocky  and  barren,  were  formerly  cultivated  to  the  top, 
and  still  exhibit  vestiges  of  enclosures  and  of  culture. 
**  The  country  people,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "are  possess- 
ed with  an  opinion,  that  most  of  the  old  fences  in 
thc>e  wild  mountains  were  the  work  of  the  ancient 
l)ane<<,  and  that  they  nmde  a  kind  of  beer  of  the 
heath  which  grows  there;  but  these  enclosures  are 
more  modern  than  the  time  when  that  northern  na- 
tion inhabited  Ireland :  many  of  them  were  made  to 
secure  tattle  from  wolves,  which  animals  were  not 
entirely  extirpated  until  about  the  year  1710."  The 
•>anie  author,  though  he  wrote  87  years  ago,  says, 
*•  The  industrious  inhabitants  have  cultivated,"  near 
the  rivulets  of  both  the  north  and  the  ^outh  declivi- 
ties, "  several  large  tracts  of  ground,  that  produce 
mxwl  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat.  They  are 
t  iicouraged  to  pursue  agriculture  because  of  the  con- 
venience of  sea-sand,  which  is  an  excellent  manure  ; 
and  this  barony  is  thereby  esteemed  the  granary  of 
tlie  whole  county."  The  south  coast  sends  off,  near 
\i<  ea^t  or  inner  cud,  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Inch,  to  separate  Ca<«tlemain  Ilarbour  within  from 
Dingle  bay  without ;  and  it  is  indented,  near  its  west 
erul,  by  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Dingle  and  Ventry. 
The  north  coast  has,  at  its  eaht  end,  a  very  large 
section  of  Tralee  bay  ;  near  its  middle,  the  sweeping 
iiMlentation  of  Brandon  bay  ;  and,  near  its  west  end, 
tiie  considerable  indentation  of  Smerwick  Harbour. 
Variou>  islets  and  rocks  lie  off  Tralee  and  Brandon 
bavH  ;  and  a  considerable  group  of  islet--consisting 
chief!)  of  Great  Blasquet,  Ihishtuiskan,  Inishnubro, 
and  lni>hmacilajim — partially  screens  the  west  coast 
iiom  the  full  roll  of  the  Atlantic This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parish  of  Annagh,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballinacourty,  lUllinvoher,  Ballyduff, 
<'l.ihane,  Dingle,  Donquin',  Doonorlin,  Gartinney, 
Ki'idrum,  Kilgobbin,  Killiney,  Kilmelchedor,  KiV 
«,(i.ine,  Kinnard,  Maurhin,  Minard,  Stradbally,  and 
\  entrx.     The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Dingle, 


Castle-Gregorv,  Stradbally,  Annascallo,  Ballinclarc* 
Ballyduff,  Milltown.  Cappaclough,  Clahane,  and  Kil- 
liney. Pop.,  in  1831,  38,465;  in  1841.  38,510. 
Houses,  6,312.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri* 
culture,  5i,294;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,083;  in 
other  pursuits,  466.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  ol 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,949;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,189;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1 1 ,596.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  ol 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,390 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  960;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  14.542. 

CORK  AREB,  a  barony  in  co.  Westmeath,  Lein. 
ster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Demifore ;  on 
the  east  and  south,  by  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  Moygoish.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  8^  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  7| ;  And  its  area  is  26,960  acres.  Along  the  north* 
em  Doundary  extends  Lough  Dereveragh  ;  along  the 
western  boundary  runs  the  river  Inny ;  along  part  ai 
the  southern  boundary  lies  Lough  Iron ;  and  in  the 
south-east  district  lies  Lough  Owhel.  Some  hill/ 
ground  extends  north  and  south,  in  a  sort  of  chain, 
upon  the  eastern  border ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface 
has  a  general  westerly  declination  to  the  Inny. — This 
barony  contains  the  parishes  of  Lacken,  Leanv,  Mul- 
tifarnam,  Portlomon,  Portneshangan,  Stonehafl,  Tag* 
mon,  and  Tyfarnam.  The  principal  villages  are  BaU^ 
linalack,  Multiiarnam,  and  Bunbrusna.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
6,630;  in  1841,  6,762.  Houses  1,103.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  834 ;  in  manufacturas 
and  trade,  IM ;  in  other  pursuits,  &3.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  «ge  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,250;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  561  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1 ,329.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  reail  and  write,  548 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  548 ;  who  could  neither 
read  not  write,  1,638» 

CORKBEG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 
5k  miles  south-west  of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Mun« 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Gtleem:  which 
see.  Lei\gth,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2;  area,  2,661  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,221;  in  1841,  1.603.  Houses 
266.  Pop.  of  the  ruriU  districU,  in  1841,  1.266. 
Houses  207.  The  surface  exteuds  along  the  east 
side  of  Cork  Harbour,  from  its  entrance  inward; 
and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  arable  and 
pasture  land, — a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is 
m  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  The  limestone  of  the 
parish  was  long  ago  esteemed  the  best  in  the  county. 
On  the  shore  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork,  nearly  at 
Uie  point  where  the  channel  begins  to  contract  toward 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  stands  Trabolgan, 
the  handsome  seat  of  Edward  Roche,  Esq.,  the 
descendant  of  a  branch  of  the  Fermoy  family.  A 
little  farther  north  stands  Rochemount,  the  seat  of 
another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Roche.  Close  to 
the  shore,  considerably  north  of  Rocheipount,  and 
about  5  miles  from  Cloyne,  are  the  small,  clean  fish- 
ing village  of  Whitegate,  and  several  detached  and 
respectably  inhabited  cottages.  On  the  point  of  the 
small  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour 
of  Cork,  stands  Carlisle  fort,  a  regularly  military 
work,  opposite  Camden  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  headUnds  at  these  ports  are  little 
more  than  half  an  English  mile  asunder ;  vessels  no 
sooner  pass  them  inward,  than  they  become  com- 
pletely landlocked  in  a  large,  deep,  and  smooth 
basin ;  and  the  shores  rise  steeply  from  the  water*! 
edge,  and  command  from  their  summit  the  view  of  e 
great  and  interesting  extent  of  sea-coast.  On  a  small 
peninsula,  north  of  Carlisle  fort,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  are  the  hamlet, 
the  demesne,  and  the  marine  villa  of  Corkbeg,  the 
Utter  the  property  of  a  branch  of  the  Fitsferald 
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family.  "  Near  Corkbej?,'*  nays  Dr.  Smith,  "  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
thu  Condons,  for  whom  there  is  an  old  tomb  in  the 
docayed  church  of  Corkbeg.  *  *  On  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  a  large  regular  forti- 
ficMtion,  with  platforms  below,  for  gun  batteries,  level 
with  the  water.  This  work  was  erected  toward 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  sutTered  to  go 
to  ruin.  Near  this  is  a  lesser  fortification,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  James,  was  made  use  of 
to  annoy  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  : 
tiiis  battery  was  soon  taken  by  the  seamen."  On 
Roche's  Point,  immediately  west  of  the  seat  of  Tra- 
bolcan,  are  Roche's  Tower  and  a  lighthouse.  The 
light  in  the  latter  is  steady,  of  a  deep  red  colour 
towards  the  sea,  and  bright  towards  the  harbour  ;  it 
is  exhibited  from  sunset  till  sunrise ;  and  it  bears 
from  Cork  Head  south-west  by  west  about  4  miles. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  ;  and, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  was  united  to  Ahadda,  but  is  now  a  separate 
luMiefice.  Tithe  composition,  £309;  glebe,  £2\. 
Gross  income,  £390 ;  nctt,  £368  lOs.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  A  licensed  house  is  used  as  the  parochial 
place  of  worship.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  143,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,175;  and  5 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  9G  boys  and  83  girls. 
Two  of  the  schools,  respectively  for  females  and  for 
infants,  were  supported  by  Mrs.  G.  Fitzgerald ;  and 
a  third  was  salaried  with  £d  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £10  from  a  bequest  by  the  late  John 
Roche. 

CORKER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Ban- 
nngh,  CO.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  a  mere  mountain- 
torrent,  has  a  southerly  course,  and  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Bruckless,  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay. 

CORNAGEE.     See  Mullaghdrum. 

CORNAMUCKLAGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcroan,  barony  of  Bally moc,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  Area,  II  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  128. 
Hou««e3  29. 

COROFIN,  CoRROFiir,  or  Curofin,  a  small  mar- 
ket and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilneboy,  barony 
of  Inchiquin,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Ennis  to  Kilfenora,  and  on  that  from  Gort 
to  Milltown-Malbay,  71  miles  north -north-west  of 
Ennis,  9  east  by  north  of  Ennistymon,  12  south-west 
of  Gort,  and  119  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  It 
occupies  a  romantic  site  between  the  lakes  of  Tedano 
and  inchiquin,  on  the  very  brief  stream  which  con- 
nects these  lakes,  and  on  the  plain  which  lies  between 
the  rocky  hills  of  Inchiquin  and  Burren.  The  lake 
of  Inchiquin,  immediately  to  the  west,  has  a  quay 
for  the  landing  of  turf;  and  the  lake  of  Tedano, 
immediately  to  the  east,  points  the  way  up  a  chain 
of  lakes  and  loughlets,  north-north-eastward  in  the 
direction  of  Kilmacduagh.  Close  to  Inchiquin  lake 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  O'Briens,  the  senior  branch  of  the  sept  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  is  proprietor  of 
the  town,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  circum- 
jacent country.  Corofin,  as  a  town,  is  a  poor  place ; 
and  derives  nearly  all  the  little  importance  it  pos- 
sesses from  its  commanding  a  pretty  large  extent  of 
setrluded  country.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before 
Ascension-day,  and  on  Nov.  22.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Ennistymon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  pop.  of  13,.391  ;  andf  in  18.*39-40,  its  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  respectively  £85  lOs.,  and 
£86  16s.  9(1.  Area  of  the  town,  30  acres.  Pop., 
in  ia31,  900 ;  in  1841,  909.  Houses  147.  Families 
employed  chiefl;^  in  agriculture,  64  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  92 ;  in  other  pursuits,  42.  Families  de- 
pendent  chielly  on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on 


the  directing  of  labour,  90 ;  on  tbeir  own 
labour,  81  ;  on  means  not  spedfied,  18.  The  town, 
jointly  with  Rath,  given  name  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 

COROFIN,  CO.  Galway.     See  Kilmacrbait. 

CORRAN,  «  barony  in  co.  Sligo,  ConnaitfhL    ft 
is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  or  Lenej 
and  Tiraghrill;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Tir- 
aghrill ;  on  the  south,  bv  the  county  of  RoMomoioa 
and  the  barony  of  Coolavin ;  and  on  the  weiit,  br 
the  barony  of  Leney.    Its  greatest  leng^,  from  north 
to  south,  is  llf  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  is  9^;  and  its  area  is  45,628  acres. 
Its  southern  extremity  is  occupied  by  offihoots  of 
the  Curlew  mountains;   its  eastern   border,  or  a 
belt  some  what  toward  the  interior,  but  alnoost  strictly 
parallel  with  the  eastern  border,  is  occnpied  by  a 
ridge  of  heights,— one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  per* 
forated  with  caves  resembling  Gothic  ardies;  two 
considerable  minor  districts  in  the  west«  and  varioiM 
interspersed  patches  and  pendicles  are  hog ;  and  mnch 
of  the  remaining  districts  are  Tariegated  with  swelli, 
and  hills,  and  comparative  uplands ;  jret  the  barony, 
as  a  whole,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  hert 
land  in  the  county, — ^land  consisting  of  a  deep,  rich, 
productive  soil,  fit  for  every  species  of  tillage,  or  of 
the  fattening  of  stock.     The  Arrow  traces  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary ;  the  Owenmore  runs  partly  m 
the  interior,  and  partly  along  the  weitern  bomidaiy ; 
and  these  two  streams,  deflecting  at  right  angles,  and 
flowing  respectively  west  and  east,  trace  the  nortiicni 
boundary  to  their  point  of  confluence. — This  barooy 
contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Kilturra,  and  iJie  wholo 
of  the  parishes  of  Clonoghill,  Drumrath.  Emlybd. 
Killowchalway,  Kilroomn,  and  Tuokn^.     The  only 
town  or  considerable  village  is  Ballymote.     Pop.,  in 
ia31,   17,431;   in   1841,    18.489.      Houses   3,1991 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  2,941 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  460 ;  in  other  pursuits,  IBSl 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,996;  who  could  rMd  but  not  write, 
1,184;   who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4.^81 
Females  at  and  above  5  vears  of  age  who  could  resd 
and  write,  858;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,127; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8*103. 

CORRIB,  a  great  and  interesting  lake,  partly 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  wilUa 
the  latter  co.,  <5onnaught.  It  is  the  largest  likd  in 
Ireland,  except  Lough  Neagh ;  and  it  greatly  excels 
that  monarch  lake  of  Europe,  as  well  as  naany  ooaitod 
lakes  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Irelano,  in  the 
variety,  extent,  and  richness  of  Its  scenery.  Mea- 
sured from  its  foot  upward,  or  from  a  line  3  milti 
north  of  the  town  of  Galway  to  the  aooth  bme 
of  Benlevy  mountain  and  the  vicinity  of  Cony,  it 
may  be  distributed  into  four  sections;  the  firrt 
extends  5^  miles  northward,  with  a  breadth  ef 
from  }  of  a  mile  to  3  miles ;  the  second  ezteidii 
7  miles  north-westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
}  of  a  mile  to  2^  miles ;  the  third  extends  7  niks 
north-north-westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  9^ 
miles  to  6|  miles ;  and  the  fourth  goes  off  Iram 
the  west  side  of  the  third,  a  little  above  its  nriddle, 
and  extends  7h  miles  vrestward  and  west-aorth* 
westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  less  than  a  furlav 
to  nearly  two  miles.*    The  lake  covers  about  30^000 


roods,  aSpenliM.  itaiait  Mta. 
2rood%aftpswAe^ti<n^ii» 
«en  tlw  BHidicsef  taTaai 


*  The  true  area  of  this  lake,  as 
nance  Sunroy,  Is  4.^,4S4  acres,  8  n  ' 
sure.  A  section  of  ijSU  acres,  3  . 
ca  Mayo :  and  is  divided  between 
Shrule.  in  the  proportions  of  _„^_.. 
19  perches,  and  738  acres,  8  roods,  SO 

of  the  lake,  amounting  to  40,800  acn  ,       ^ , 

CO.  Galway :   and   is  parochially  disitributwl  ^ 
Cong:  ha«  ll.7r4  acres,  81  perches ;  Hosa,  tm 
perx'hcs ;  Kllcummin,  10,^1  mem,  1  rood.  Iff 
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Iri<h  acrcA ;  and  cofiUinii,  chiefly  in  what  we  have 
named  its  thinl  section,  a  number  of  inlands  wbone 
a4rgregatc  surface  comprehends  about  1,000  acres  of 
arnble  land.  The  surface  of  the  lake  lies  1^  feet 
above  the  lewl  of  high  water  in  Gal  way  bay ;  and 
expfrienccs  in  floods  an  average  rise  of  3  feet.  The 
lowering:  of  it  a  few  feet  would  save  from  its  waters 
a  great  aggregate  extent  of  land  round  its  shores, 
and  proteet  much  valuable  existing  meadow  from 
being  overflown  in  floods ;  but  so  vast  and  obvious 
an  improvement  encounters  a  powerful  obstacle  in 
the  eircum^tance  that  the  whole  existing  fall  from 
the  lake  to  the  sea  is  occupied  by  the  mill-interest  of 
(liilway.  The  main  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  won- 
derful subterranean  disgorgement  from  the  basin  of 
lioughs  Ma-*k  and  Carra  [see  Cono]  ;  and  the  next 
in  successive  importance  are  the  rivers  Clare,  BeaU 
iiabrack,  and  Puogh, — the  first  near  its  foot,  the 
second  at  the  head  of  its  western  projection,  and  the 
third  at  Oughterard.  The  outlet  or  the  superftuent 
collection  of  waters  is  called  variously  the  Corrib  and 
the  Gal  way  river  ;  and  runs  3  miles  south-eastward 
niid  southward  to  Galway  bay,  at  the  town  of  Gal- 
way.  The  navigation  from  Galway  upward,  both  as 
actually  existing,  and  as  proposed  to  be  improved, 
has  been  partially  noticed  in  the  article  Conn  aught: 
which  see.  The  project  there  detailed  of  connecting 
(Salwny  and  Killalla  by  a  navigation  through  Loughs 
(?orrib  and  Ma*»k,  and  the  river  Moy,  and  of  cutting 
a  ramitied  navigation  eastward  to  the  Shannon,  is,  in 
its  great  outlines,  only  the  renewal  of  a  protect  which 
was  suggested  early  in  the  18th  century,  but  which 
was  shamefully  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  and  become 
forgotten.  According  to  an  official  report  made 
about  30  years  ago  to  parliament,  the  river  and  lake 
of  Corrib  were  then  navigated  from  the  Wood  Quay 
of  Gal  way  to  Cong  by  boats  drawing  4  feet  of  water, 
and  carrying  4  men  and  one  square  sail.  **  Though 
the  lake  han  many  islets  and  sunk  rocks,"  says  a 
vitliinus  of  the  report,  *•  the  only  serious  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  is  at  Buachalv  shoal,  about  4  miles  up 
the  lake,  and  at  Newcastle,"  on  the  river  about 
a  mile  above  Galway.  **  These  shoals  could  be 
(leepeiied  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  whole  made  to 
admit  vessels  of  much  greater  magnitude.  •  •  Two 
<}ocks  only  would  be  required ;  which,  exclusive  of 
property  of  no  great  value,  it  was  estimated  would 
co>t  about  XG,(XK)." 

The  scenery  of  very  nearly  all  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  is  either  soft,  tame,  or  repulsive, — 
consisting  almost  uniformly  of  low  grounds,  parts 
of  wliich  are  wooded,  parts  verdant,  and  large 
parts  brown,  morassy,  and  bleak.  The  scenery 
of  the  ea^t  shore  of  the  two  lower  sections — those 
which  we  named  first  and  second  —  is  variously 
tiimulated,  occasionally  broken,  considerably  diver- 
sified in  artificial  feature,  and  aggregately  good, 
though  nowhere  superb  in  the  properties  of  land- 
scape. But  the  l»o<«oin  and  all  the  western  and  north- 
ern vhores  of  the  great  main  bo<ly,  at  well  at  the 
whole  alpwie- flanked  belt  which  proiects  to  the  west, 
present  to  the  painter  a  whole  gallery  of  subjects, 
litJMT  progreoMVfly  ascending  from  the  blandishinglv 
be-tiititiil  to  the  sternly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  blend- 
in.,' all  intermediate  styles  into  one  rich  and  niagni- 
!i«  .lit  grouping.  *'  Lough  Corrib,"  says  .Mr.  Trotter, 
*•  i-  one  ol  the  noMe-t  lakes  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
r;ither  ^eeiii'»  an  ocean  than  a  bwly  of  fresh  water. 
Sever.il  i>lands  can  be  disrerned  from  .\shford;  but 


I. ill.  «.vi:  .,.  r.s.  .;  t.-mN.  17  |>cr«hes ;  MdjauUea.  »;fM  acrvs.  21 
I-  r.  ti  ^  ni.iiiiu.in-.  l.«.  is  ut  n-4. '•  nxids  ;  AlinaKhtkmii.  4.17:1 
...  ,, .».  ..  r....|-.  I  \^nh  .  Kilctima.  :i*4  •rrt'*.  »6  |icrrh«^ :  Kil. 
1-  I*.  1  :i!  .i.r.H.  I  niiMl,  I.'»  p'nlie^:  Carimi.  74i  a4*iv«.  IS 
I' I.  )>•'>.  Killur-.i.  '.'..'k);  ufivi.  ;i  rtHids,  1  penrb ;  and  Clare 
«i.il\*.t\.  4on  u.Ti"..  ;.*  rvKKl«,  !*  }n*rches. 


to  examine  them  all  would  reouire  6ne  weather  and 
considerable  time."  **  Lough  Corrib,*'  says  Mr. 
Otway,  who  descril>es  it  as  seen  from  high  ground 
near  its  head,  "  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  no  doubt, 
in  some  places, — as  indeed  almost  all  Irish  and  Scotch 
lakes  are — where  their  superfluity  is  discharged  by 
some  river;  but  up  here  to  the  north,  it  has  the 
mountains  of  Connemara,  and  Joyce-Country  to  the 
west,  and  very  lofty  hills  that  rise  to  the  east,  and 
separate  it  from  the  Galway  lowlands.  It  is  in  truth 
a  noble  sheet  of  water,  here  and  there  studded  with 
islands, — some  large  and  fertile,  others  rugged  rocks, 
— some  embattled  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress, — 
some  made  holy  by  the  crumbling  remains  of  a  still 
older  church,  where  some  Culdee  made  his  de.sert, — 
a  disciple  of  Columba  or  Fursey  or  Fechin  his  re- 
treat. If  such  a  lake  as  this  were  in  Scotland,  or 
indeed  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  it  would  be  covered 
with  steam-boats  and  yachts,  and  there  would  be 
hotels  and  accommodations  on  its  shores,  and  a 
country  as  rich,  if  not  richer,  than  Cumlierland  would 
be  opened  out  and  planted  and  built  on."  The 
Corrib  hotel,  built  by  Mr.  Nimmo  while  making  the 
roads  of  Cunnemara,  and  Corribdale,  the  seat  of  R. 
Martin,  Esq.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oughterard,  take 
their  names  from  the  lake. 

CORRICK-BRIDGE,  a  stage  on  the  road  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet,  and  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  baronies  of  Tvrawley  and  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stanffs  at  a  confluence  of  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Owenmore,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  expanse  of  upland  and  boggy  moor  which  occu- 
pies the  north-wc^t  of  Mayo ;  and  is  distant  0  miles 
from  Bangor,  10  from  Crossmolina,  and  16  from  Bel- 
mullet  •*  At  Corrick- Bridge,"  savs  Mr.  Fraser, 
**  we  meet  with  a  solitary  public-house,  the  first 
baiting- place  on  our  line;  and  here  we  also  meet 
the  new  road  from  Castlebar ;  the  Owenmore  (a 
itMxne  common  to  nuuiy  rivera  in  Coimaught),  and  its 
two  principal  tributaries.  Here  the  mountains  of 
Corslieve  and  Achillbeg  doiect  to  the  south.  The 
aapect  of  the  country  here,  too,  changes,  and  our 
road  for  the  next  six  miles"  toward  Belmullet 
**  follows  the  course  of  the  Owenmore  river,  glid- 
ing between  the  high  hills  of  Croghan  and  Slieve 
Fyough." 

CORRIGILLAHY,  a  creek  and  a  fishing  sUtion 
between  Castlehaven  and  Glandore  Harbours,  al>out 
2  miles  east-north-east  of  Castletownsend,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  The  fishermen  devote  their  whole  time  to 
fishing;  the^  are  said  to  be  the  most  enterpri»ing 
and  successful  fishers  within  a  considerable  range  of 
coast ;  and  they  have  acquired  some  capital,  and,  10 
or  II  years  ago,  had  8  hookers  and  a  number  of 
smaller  boats;  but  they  were  then  in  momentary 
danger  of  losing  their  bard  earnings  from  the  ex- 
posedness  of  the  creek,  and  the  want  of  an  artificial 
narbour.  The  proprietor  of  Corrigillahy  is  Mr. 
French. 

CORROGUE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contains  21 
houses  of  the  town  of  Tipperart  :  which  see. 
Length,  1  mile ;  breadth  i  ;  area,  868  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  5*20.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis. 
tricts,  in  1841,  365.  Houses  58— This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lattin  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  The  vicarial  and  the 
rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £22  lOs. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate. 

CORRONTUBBER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Achonry,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Coiinauglit. 
Pop.,  about  1  la 

CORUG  (Thb),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  runs  southward  to  tlie  head  of  Bannow  bay, 
and  was  formerly  called  the  Pill.     See  Pill. 
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COSCRADI  A,  a  small  and  rude  but  ancient  prin- 
cipality  on  the  coast  of  co.  Waterford,  between  the 
bays  01  Youghal  and  Dungarvan,  Munster.  It  can- 
not be  traced  later  than  the  7th  century,  and  seems 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Decii. 

COSHBRIDE.     See  Coshmore. 

COSHLEA.     See  Coptlea. 

COSHMA,  a  barony  in  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north  east,  by  Pobble- 
brlen  ;  on  the  east,  by  Small  County  and  Costlea ; 
on  the  south,  by  co.  Coric ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Connello  and  Kenry.  Previous  to  recent  changes, 
its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  was  14^ 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
7} ;  its  general  breadth  rarely  exceeded  2j| ;  and  it 
formed  a  narrow  belt,  exceedingly  irregular  in  out- 
line, extending  along  the  river  Maig  to  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Adare,  and  including  a  stripe  on  each 
bank  of  the  stream.  But  by  authority  of  the  Act  6 
7  William  IV.,  one  townland  of  Adare,  with  a  pop. 
of  47,  was  tran-iferred  to  it  from  Upper  Connello,  one 
townland  of  Tullabracky,  one  of  Hackmys,  and  ten 
of  Bruree,  with  a  pop.  of  874,  were  transferred  to  it 
from  Small  County,  and  one  townland  of  Ballin- 
gaddy,  with  a  pop.  of  142,  was  transferred  from  it  to 
Costlea. — The  barony  of  Cosh  ma,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Adare,  Bruree, 
Croom,  Drehidtarsna,  Efllin,  Hackmys,  Killeenoghty, 
Killonoghan,  Monasteraninagh,  Tullabracky,  and 
Uregare,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Anhid, 
Athlacca,  BrufT,  Dromin,  Dys^ert,  Killbreedy-Minor, 
and  Tankardstown.  The  towns  and  villages  are 
Adare,  Bruflf.and  Croom.  Area,  49.053  acres.  Pop., 
in  IS3I,  20,8*29;*  in  1841,  21,705.  Houses  3.209. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,534;  in 
manufactures  and  traile,  573  ;  in  other  pursuits,  514. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,187;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,258;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,055. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,236;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,430;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  5,970. 

COSHMORE,  and  Cobhbride,  an  united  barony 
in  the  extreme  west  of  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Coshbride  forms  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  6  miles 
by  4|,  extending  north  and  south,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  and  west  bv  co.  Cork,  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Bride  which  divides  it  from  Coshmore,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Black  water  and  the  upper 
part  of  Youghal  Harbour  which  divide  it  from  Decies- 
within-Drum.  The  southern  division  of  Coshmore 
it  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  6|  miles  by  3  J,  extending 
east  and  west,  and  bounded  on  the  nortb  and  east  by 
the  Black  water,  on  the  south  by  the  Bride,  and  on 
the  west  by  co.  Cork.  The  northern  division  of 
Coshmore  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  lli|  miles 
by  6j,  extending  east  and  west,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by  Decies-with- 
out-Drum,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  water,  and  on 
the  west  by  co.  Cork, — the  Blackwater  dividing  it 
in  nearly  equal  parts  from  co.  Cork  and  from  the 
•outhern  district  of  Cos^hmore.  Area  of  the  whole 
barony,  89,403  acres,— of  which  1, 104  acres  are  tide- 
way. The  fertile  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
united  barony  may  be  understood  by  reference  to 
our  articles  Blackwater  and  Bride  [which  see]  ; 
the  other  parts  are  all  hillv  or  mountainous  ;  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  division  of 
Coshmore,  in  particular,  is  a  congeries  of  bold,  bleak, 
broken  uplands,  running  up  to  an  alpine  watershed, 
at  the  acuminations  of  the  Knockmeledown  moun- 
tains on  the  boundar)r  with  co.  Tipperary — This 
barony  contains  part  of  the  parii^hes  of  Leitrim,  Lis-  | 

•  This  of  coune  is  tbo  popiilation  of  tlie  old  barony.  I 


more  and  Alacollop,  and  the  vrbole  of  the  pviahei 
of  Kilcockin,  Rilwatermoy,  Tullow,  mod  Temple- 
michael.  The  towns  are  Lismore,  Ckppoquin,  and 
Tullow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  29.602;  in  1841,  32,9601 
Houses  4,732.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 3,762;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  I»006;  m 
other  pursuits,  633.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,961  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,341;  who  eould  neither  read 
nor  write,  9,143.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,007 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,476;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  11,088. 

COSTELLO,  a  barony  on  the  western  border  of 
CO.  Mayo,  Connaught  It  is  bounded,  on  tbe  nortb, 
by  CO.  Sligo ;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Sligo  and  co.  Ros- 
common ;  on  the  south-east,  by  co.  Koacomnxm ;  on 
the  south-west,  by  Clanmorris ;  and  on  tbe  west,  by 
Clanmorris  and  Qallen.  Its  greatest  length,  froa 
north  to  south,  is  19|  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  14| ;  and  its  area  is  144,462 
acres.  A  wtry  large  proportion,  particularly  along 
the  north  and  eai«t,  is  bog ;  a  considerable  proporttou 
is  moorish  upland ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  pre- 
sents an  inviting  or  pleasant  aspect.  Much  of  tbe 
interior  may  be  regarded  as  elevated  table-ground, 
having  in  its  centre  the  summit-level  between  tbe 
basins  of  the  Moy  on  the  north-west,  the  Corrib  oa 
the  south-west,  and  the  Shaimon  on  the  east.  Tbe 
declination  toward  the  Rfoy  compriies  rather  mora 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  area,  and  sends  off  its 
drainage  by  the  Owen-Garrow  and  the  Guisbden 
rivers;  the  declination  toward  the  Corrib  indodet 
the  southern  district,  and  is  traversed  by  tbe  nascent 
Clare ;  the  declination  toward  the  Shannon  supplies 
the  main  bead>streams  of  the  Oara  or  the  Bcwle; 
and  a  patch  of  bog  in  the  extreme  north-east  decunes 
toward  the  basin  of  the  Uncion  and  the  bay  of  SljfOL 
Lough  Gara  briefly  touches  the  eastern  bender ;  and 
a  number  of  shivering,  boggy  lakes  expand  their 
cold  bosoms  in  the  interior. — This  barony  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilcoleman,  Kilturragh,  Om- 
tlemore,  and  Knock,  and  tbe  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Annagh,  Aughamore,  Becan,  Kilbengb,  and  KiU 
maree.  Four  townlands  of  Castlemore,  and  two  of 
Kilcoleman,  with  jointly  a  pop.  of  M9,  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  to  tbe  banny 
of  Frenchpark  in  co.  Roscommon.  Tbe  towns  are 
Ballaghadireen  and  Ballyhaunis.  Pop.,  in  ISSl, 
44.985;  in  1841,  48,389.  Houses  8,6&5.  Fkailics 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  IMA ;  in  wfwnfii#u 
tures  'and  trade,  1,039 ;  in  other  pursuits,  SUL 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  eould  md 
and  write,  4,266;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,470;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  l^l^OL 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,313;  who  could  reiui  but  not  write, 
1,846;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  17,334. 

COSTELLO,  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  MoyeuUcn. 
CO.  Gahvay,  Connaught  It  is  also  called  CatBLBB: 
see  that  article.  The  rivulet  Costello^  which  bib 
into  the  bay,  is  said  to  be  the  best  aiigliog  atceam  in 
Ireland. 

COSTLEA,  or  Cobhlba,  a  barony  in  tbe 
south-east  corner  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  bv  tbe  baroniea  of  Goshma 
and  Small  County ;  on  the  north-east  and  eoat,  by 
the  county  of  Tipperary ;  on  tbe  south  and  toath- 
west,  by  tbe  countv  of  Cork ;  and,  on  the  waat,  by 
the  barony  of  Cosh  ma.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is  16  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  froa 
north  to  south,  is  9^  ;  and  its  area  is  915^282  aaWL 
Slievenigh  mountain,  nearly  in  its  centre,  ia  part  of  the 
line  of  watershed  between  the  systenu  of  the  SfaiB- 
non  and  the  Blackwater;  and  a  ridge  SIk  ■Qgaaora 
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to  the  i»ft<t,  Beparates  l)oth  from  the  ityitem  of  the 
Suir.  The  Maif?,  the  Funrheon,  and  the  Aharlow, 
which  are  affluents  respectively  of  the  Shannon,  the 
Black  water,  and  the  Suir.  rwe  near  thei»e  water- 
sheds, and  run  diverj?ently  toward  the  barony's 
bounchiries.  The  south-eastern  district  is  filled  with 
a  section  of  the  Galtee  mountains;  the  southern 
border  is.  for  the  mo«t  part,  upland ;  and  the  interior 
contains  some  heights  additional  to  Slieveragh  ;  hut 
the  northern  and  western  district*,  and  portions  al*o 
of  the  other  divi«ions,  consist  of  practicable  land, 

and  are  orca«iionally  ornate This  barony  contains 

part  of  the  parishes  of  Athnea<y,  Kilhreedy- Major, 
and  Kilquane,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 

fiatrick,  Ballinlander*.  Ballingaddy,  Balliiigarry,  Bal- 
yscaddan.  Dnrra^h,  Emly-Grenna'n,  KnocklonR:.  Par- 
ticles, Canmlly,  Kilbenny,  Kilfinnane,  and  Kildyn. 
One  townland  of  Ballirirad<iy  formerly  belonged  to 
<\>siiMA  :  which  see.  The  principal  villages  are  Gal- 
ball  v,  Ballinlanders,  Kilfinnane,  and  Ballyorfnm. 
Pop.,  in  ia31,34,S89:  in  1841,38,388.  Hou«es 5.800. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  4,767 ;  in 
inanufuctures  and  trade,  847  ;  in  other  pursuits,  594. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  r>,K30  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,813  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,10*2.  Females 
Mt  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3.3.'W;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  l,9'V2  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  11,197.  The 
barony  isolates  or  surrounds  the  Liberties  of  KiL- 
M.\i,i.<>cK  :  see  that  article. 

COTLANDSTOWN.  aparish.  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  I'ppercross,  co.  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
South  Salt,  CO.  Kildare,  Leinst«r.  It  lies  on  the 
river  LiflTey,  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Kjlcullen- 
brid^'e.  Pop.,  in  ia31,  of  the  co.  Dublin  section. 
VA  :  of  the  co.  Kildare  section,  395.  The  Census  of 
184 1  takes  no  notice  of  either  of  the  sections. 
Lenjrth  of  the  co.  Dublin  section,  5  furlongs ; 
breadth,  4  fur.  :  area,  307  acres,  3  roods,  2|  perchen. 
— The  CO.  Dublin  section  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
btfietice  of  Ballymore-Eustacb  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  belonging  to  the 
curate  are  compounded  for  jf8,  and  the  rectorial 
tithes  for  Xo.)  I. 3s.  5}d.  ;  and  of  the  latter,  £4  7*. 
I  Id.  belortg  to  the  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
oral,  Dublin,  and  £49  7s.  O^d.  to  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  as  preceptor  of  Tully.  In  1831.  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  were  Roman  Catholict The 

CO.  Kiblare  section  is  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  is 
wholly  appropriate;  the  tithes  all  belonging  to  the 
bishop  of  Kildare.  In  1834,  its  inhabitants  con- 
si>ted  of  20  Protestants  and  38:j  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  24  boys  and 

17  Kiri*. 

( orLAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcn. 
therine,  baronv  of  Bere.  co.  Cork,  Munster.     Area, 

18  acrev     Pop.,  in  1841.  270.     Houses 45. 

COl  MDEKHY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
beik'ue,  and  barony  of  Clanmaurice.  about  6^  miles 
north  by  we^t  of  Ardfert,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Pop., 
ill  ls;Ji;  .M78:  in  1841.  not  specially  returned. 

<'or>iSHFN.\NK,  a  lake  of  unique  and  impre<- 
vivily  >ublifiie  character,  on  the  southern  Iwrdcr  of 
the  har<my  of  rpperthird,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
It  is  -ituate<l  in  a  stupendous  chasm,  on  the  south- 
east v|(!e  of  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cum- 
iiK'r.ijjh  or  Moimvoula^h  mountains,  3  miles  north- 
ue-tot  Kilinarthorna'*,  9  south-ea<«t  of  Clonmel,  and 
M  went  of  WHtertorji.  A  precipice  of  rock,  upwards 
of  l.llK)  teet  ill  height,  and  very  nearly  mural,  or 
oi.ly  s()  t.ir  altered  from  the  perpendicular  as  to  ad- 
ni:t  at  intervals  narrow  ^liflves  or  platforms  of  gra«s- 
<1  td  (ieliri',  rise-*  terrifically  up  from  one  end  of  the 
luke  ;  and   jorky  acclivities,  nearly  verticml  at  the 


precipitous  end,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  steep- 
ness  at  they  approach  the  opposite  end,  screen  the 
lake's  sides,  and  eventually  subside  into  a  confused 
mass  of  broken  rock  at  its  foot.  The  face  of  the 
cliflTs  is  brown  conglomerate,  and  is  strongly  foiled 
in  its  features  by  the  stripes  of  verdure  which  run 
along  its  series  of  shelving  recesses.  The  great 
depth  of  the  lake,  combined  with  the  vast  height 
and  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the  overhanging  cliflfs, 
occasions  the  surface  of  the  water,  except  round 
the  edges,  to  have  a  dark,  sombre,  and  even  inky 
appearance.  The  view  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
outward  is  singularly  magnificent, — disclosing  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  a  line 
of  sea-coast  upwards  of  30  miles  in  length,  with 
vivid  distinctness  and  impressive  effect.  In  spite 
both  of  this  view  and  of  its  own  sublime  character, 
the  lake  of  Coumshenane  was,  at  even  a  recent 
date,  rarely  heard  of  and  very  little  known ;  but 
now  it  is  an  object  of  great  and  increasing  in- 
terest, and  pos%esses  the  fame  of  being  unequalled  in 
its  awful  and  peculiar  style  of  landscape  except  by 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe  at  Killamey.  The  superfluent 
waters  of  the  lake  are  carried  off  by  a  rill  to  the 
Clodagh  :  which  see. 

COURCEYS,  a  small  maritime  barony  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  between  Kinsale 
and  Courtmacsherry  Harbours,  and  contains  the  curi- 
ously outlined  peninsula  which  terminates  in  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  Its  length  and  breailth.  in- 
elusive  of  the  peninsula,  are  each  nearly  6  miles ;  but 
the  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  peninsula,  is  only  2)  miles. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
roan,  Kingrone,  and  Templetrine.  Three  townlands 
of  Templetrine  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.  to  the  east  division  of  East  Carbery. 
Area  of  the  barony  as  now  constituted,  8,951  acres; 
of  which  203  acres  are  tideii-ay.  Pop.,  in  18.31, 
4.522 ;  in  1841,  4.877.  Houses  804.  Families  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  697 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  67 ;  in  other  pursuits,  49.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
391 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  169;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1.582.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write.  196 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  124 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,776. 

COURCEY'S  COUNTRY,  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  apparently  somewhat  identical  in  territory 
with  the  barony  of  Courceys,  in  the  county  and  dio. 
of  Cork.  Munster.  Po*t-town,  Kinsale.  The  sta- 
tistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

COURT,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Leney,  3  miles 
west  of  Achonry.  co.  Sligo,  Connaugbt.  A  small 
friary  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order,  was  built 
here  by  O'Hara;  and,  after  the  dif  solution,  it  was 
granted  to  Richard  Kyndelinsbe.  The  steeple  and 
several  fine  ruins  still  exist. 

COURT-MACMARTIN,  a  spot  of  some  interest 
to  antiquaries,  in  the  vicinity  ot  Cushendall.  barony 
of  Glenarm,  co.' Antrim,  Ulster.  The  "  Court,"  at 
present,  is  merely  one  of  those  numerous  objects 
which  popular  nomenclature  indiscriminately  calls 
Danish  ntbs.  and  is  surmounted  by  a  school  houxe, 
erected  by  Mr.  Tumby;  but  it  is  traditionally 
alleged  to  have  been  formed  by  Martin  MacOwen, 
Loi^  of  the  seven  great  glens  on  the  east  coast  of 
Antrim,  and  to  have  been  crowned  by  him  with  a 
palatial  edifice,  160  feet  in  circumference,  octagonal 
m  form,  and  containing  many  noble  apartments. 
Legends  are  told  respecting  this  Martin  fiar  too  jejune 
to  challenge  a  topographist's  notice. 

COURT.MACSHERRY,  a  bay  between  the  bar- 
onv of  Cource}-s  and  that  of  Barryroe,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  enters  between  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale 
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on  the  east,  and  tbe  Seven  Heads  on  the  west ;  it  is 
5  miles  wide  at  the  entrance ;  it  penetrates  the  land 
3|  miles  north  by  westward  with  a  minimum  breadth  of 
3|  miles ;  and  it  then  suddenly  contracts  to  a  breadth 
of  between  4  and  6  furlongs,  and  projects  3  or  3| 
miles  west-north-westward,  but,  in  this  upper  and 
narrow  divis^ion  is  properly  the  estuary  of  the  Ariga- 
deen  ri  ver.  The  outer  or  wide  part,  though  sufficiently 
deep  for  navigation,  offers  little  or  no  shelter ;  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  part,  or  the  estuary,  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar,  and  has  only  10  feet  of  depth  at 
low  water,  but  is  practicable  at  the  west  end  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden ;  and  the  inner  division, 
both  direct  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arigadeen  at 
Timoleague,  and  in  the  small  offshoot  of  Kilbritton 
bay  or  estuary  toward  the  north,  is  practicable  only 
for  boats,  or  for  very  small  sloops.  The  coast  of 
both  sides  of  the  outer  bay  toward  the  entrance  con- 
sists of  very  lofty  and  imposing  cliffit,  some  of  which 
are  white,  and  strikingly  picturesque.  Fish  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  abundant ;  pilchards  were  at  one  time 
caught ;  salmon  have  occasionally  been  plentiful ; 
and  plaice  are  so  good  as  to  be  preferred  by  many 
persons  to  turbot. 

COURTMACSHERRY,  a  fishing  village  in  the 
parish  of  Lislee,  barony  of  Ibune  and  Barryroe,  co. 
("ork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
inner  division  of  Courtmacsherry  bay,  almost  imme- 
diately within  the  entrance  from  the  outer  division, 
and  2J  miles  east-south-eust  of  Timoleague.  A  pier 
was  erected  here,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £401  10s. 
9d.  from  government,  and  is  highly  serviceable  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  general  trade.  A  comparativelv  ex- 
tensive fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  by  the  indabi- 
tants  of  the  village  ;  and  several  hundred  tons  of 
corn  are  annually  shipped  at  the  pier  lor  Liverpool 
and  Scotland, — timber,  iron,  and  other  articles  being 
imported  in  return.  In  the  virinity  is  Courtmac- 
sherry-house,  the  marine  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Shan- 
non, pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  estuary  up  to  Timo- 
league. Smith,  describing  the  locality  as  it  appeared 
even  nearly  a  century  ago,  says,  "  The  coast,  for 
nearly  halt-a-milc  inwurd  from  this  place,  forms  a 
semicircle,  where  are  some  good  houses,  and  trees 
planted  on  a  natural  terrace  ai>ove  the  water,  which, 
with  Courtmatrsherry,  being  encompassed  with  walls 
and  turrets,  makes  an  handsome  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance." Area  of  the  town,  3U  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
680;  in  1841,  740.  Houses  128.  Families  employed 
cniefly  in  agriculture,  7<);  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
20  ;  in  other  pursuits,  44.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on  tbe  directing  of 
labour,  41;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  83;  on 
means  not  specified,  23. 

COURTOWN,  a  small  but  interesting  sea-port 
in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  2|  miles  south-ea<t  of  the 
town  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  licin^ter.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  variously  bears  the  name 
of  Courtown  and  Kilbride,  and  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Owenvarra,  Ownevarne,  or  Awinbaima  river. 
— The  village  consisted,  a  few  years  ago,  of  only  6 
good  bouses  and  a  stone-yard  ;  but  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  stands  the  village  of  River-Chapel.  A  har- 
bour was  planned  for  this  place  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  to 
enclose  a  floating  dock  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river,  and  to  consist  of  a  northern  breakwater  pier, 
aliout  500  feet  in  length,  and  a  southern  pier  about 
000  feet  long,  and  extending:  into  13  feet  of  depth  at 
low  water  spring-tides.  The  estimated  cost  was 
£{),2'2\  0*,  (M.  The  state  of  the  works  was  thus 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Donnell :  *'  The  promiscuou<< 
work  of  the  south  pier  was  carried  out  about  380 
feet,  but  has  been  materially  damaged  and  deranged 


by  storms  from  the  loutb-eMt,  wliieh  alio  drifted  ■• 
much  sand  into  the  sheltered  part  as  nearlj  filled  it 
up;  but  this  has  since  been  partially  wathed  oat 
again.  The  promiscuous  work  of  tha  northcn 
breakwater  has  been  carried  out  aboat  S50  feet 
The  work  has  been  suspended  ainoe  last  tpna§. 
From  the  information  I  could  obtain,  £8^000  kai 
been  expended;  but  the  contemplated  work  does 
not  appear  to  be  one-fburth  part  execated.  *  * 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-foandad  ci- 
pectation  entertained  that  the  work  will  soon  pro- 
ceed."  Yet  the  harbour,  if  completed,  would  rsak 
among  the  first  class  for  utility  to  the  fiaberies;  lad 
in  consequence  of  a  great  extent  of  a^jaeent  eoiiC 
being  destitute  of  either  retreat,  ahelter,  or  tdleraUe 
landing-place,  it  would  also  be  highly  lerTioeible  Ar 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
importation  of  lime  and  fuel — Adjacent  to  tbe  bir- 
bour  is  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Eaii  of  Coor- 
town,  so  sheltered  in  situation,  and  ao  benefited  ia 
climate  by  the  saline  air,  at  to  produce,  in  Jouii- 
ance,  several  of  the  more  tender  apedea  of  trees  lad 
shrubs.  The  mansion  stands  doee  on  the  rifcr,  aad 
is  rather  a  convenient  than  a  aplendid  edifice.  Ia 
1796,  this  place  was  sacked  and  otherwise  iajorad 
by  a  party  of  insurgents.  An  eatate  of  1,500  Irish 
acres,  together  wiUi  the  river  Owenvarra  and  thi 
mountain  Torchill,  situated  in  BfacMorria'^ 


in  the  territory  of  Hy-Rinselach,  was  meuhjJamn 
I.  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  one  of  tbe  Oommissioaati 
for  settling  the  county  of  Wexford.  This  estate  «m 
afterwards  erected  into  a  manor  which  was  sveees- 
sively  called  Fishertown,  Fisher's-Prospect,  and  Chi- 
chester, and  which  constitutes  the  present  lordship 
of  Courtown.  The  estate  speedily  paased  by  nsr- 
ria^c  to  Edward,  third  son  of  Edward,  Viseoast 
Chichester;  and,  in  1711*  it  was  granted  by  Joha 
Chichester  to  James  Stopford,  Esq.,  who  loqg  la- 
presented  in  parliament  first  the  borough,  and  aeit 
the  county  of  Wexford.  In  1758,  James,  tbe  soa  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  was  created  Baron  Courtova; 
in  176*2,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Esrl  of 
Courtown;  and,  in  1796,  James,  the  second  Eiri, 
was  made  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Saltersford  in  Cheshire. 

COURTSTOWN,  a  quondam  eclebraled  eutle, 
in  the  parish  of  Tullaroan,  barony  of  Cramgh,  aboat 
7  miles  west-north-west  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkeaay, 
Leinster.  Its  site  was  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  oa 
the  edge  of  a  rich  vale,  bounded  by  an 
range  of  heights;  and,  previous  to  the 
of  a  great  extent  of  circumjacent  wcxmI,  it 
been  distinguished  for  picturesque  effieck  The 
is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  the  first  qi 
of  the  13th  century;  it  is  ascertained  to  have 
altered  and  enlarged  so  late  as  tbe  reign  of  ' 
VIII. ;  and  it  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
in  both  extent  and  splendour,  every  other 
this  part  of  Ireland,  except  the  Earl  of 
castle  at  Kilkenny.  The  architecture  wai 
irregular,  of  the  style  which  ptevailed  in  tha  aariy 
part  of  the  13th  century,  blended  with  many  ft 
of  the  altered  styles  of  after  ages.  An  oatc 
enclosed  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  had  a  round 
at  each  angle,  and  was  perforated  on  the  oooth  «di 
by  an  embattled  entrance,  defended  by  two 
towers  and  a  portcullis.  The  body  of  tha 
stood  within  the  endosure ;  consisted  of  a 


polvgonal  edifice;  was  considerably  tUck  in  tha 
walls;  had  projectingly  from  ita  trant  a  BHMift 
quadrangular  tower  or  keep ;  and  preaeatod  roaad 
its  polygonal  facade  a  series  of  subordinata  toaBi% 
some  square,  and  others  round.  The  Gfaea  ftadly 
occupied  the  pile  as  their  prindpal  maidonoa  till  the 
year  1701 ;  and  the  purchasers  of  ikm 
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the  Graces'  forfeiture,  doubted  the  durmbility  of  their 
tenure,  and  stripped  the  castle  of  eyery  object  and 
material  both  within  and  without  which  could  be 
readily  converted  into  money,  so  that  it  speedily 
crumbled  into  ruin.  A  little  south  of  the  site  are 
some  mounds  of  earth  called  Bow-Butts,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  and  used  for  the  practice 
of  archery.     See  Tullaroan. 

COVE,  or  CovE-oF-CoRK,  a  charmingly-situated 
town  and  sea-port,  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Clonmel,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Templcrobin,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  overlooks,  and  almost  literally  overhangs, 
the  spacious  basin  of  Inner  Cork  Harbour,  3  miles 
south-east  of  Passage,  3^  north-north-west  of  Car- 
lisle-Fort, 5  south  of  Foaty,  and  8  east-south-east  of 
Cork.  But  its  distance  irom  Cork,  both  by  iteam 
conveyance  down  the  Lee,  which  is  often  preferred 
by  tourists,  and  by  Glanmire,  Drawbridge,  and  Foaty, 
which  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  access  for 
carriages,  is  1 1  miles.  The  coast  of  the  island,  both 
at  the  site  of  the  town,  and  in  its  environs,  rises 
steeply  from  the  water  in  a  picturesauely  featured 
ascent  of  hill ;  and  the  coasts  of  Cork  Harbour,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  isles  and  peninsule,  are  so  ex- 
pressive in  contour,  so  brilliant  in  character,  and  so 
gay  in  embellishment,  as  to  form  a  natural  panorama 
of  surpassing  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  view 
from  the  higher  terraces  of  the  town,  or  from  the 
face  or  summit  of  the  hill  above,  discloses  with  vivid 
distinctness  to  the  eye  the  magnificent  landlocked 
harbour,  studded  with  numerous  vessels  at  anchor  or 
in  full  sail,  Ilawlbowline  Island  with  its  dock-yard 
and  naval  stores,  Spike  Island  with  its  battery  and 
barrack,  a  great  circular  sweep  of  beautiful  shore 
powdered  with  man^ions  and  villas,  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  Harbour,  overhung  by  Carlisle  Fort  on 
tlie  east  and  (^ambden  Fort  on  the  west,  and  a  narrow, 
eloii^Mited  section  of  the  ocean  seen  ai  through  a  vista 
or  a  tunnel ;  and  so  exquisitely  does  it  exhibit  these 
feature-i  in  common  blending  into  one  great  picture, 
in  composition  with  a  wondrous  number  and  variety 
of  minuter  feature^,  and  usually  in  such  powerful 
play  of  light  and  shade,  such  strength,  such  toning, 
that  it  may  lK)1dly  brook  comparison  with  the  most 
boasted  marine  scenes  in  the  empire.  We  might 
easily  stand  at  Cove  for  hours,  or  even  days,  and 
paint  or  write  descriptions  which  should  include  the 
whole  gallery  of  picturesqueness  and  beauty  which 
extends  from  Black  Rock  or  Passage  outward  to  the 
ocean  ;  hut  we  are  compelled  to  be  methodical,  and 
inu>t  refer,  for  notices  of  interesting  or  beautiful 
objects  which  a  general  observer  would  associate 
with  Cove,  to  the  articles  Great  Island,  Clon- 
MKL.  Tkmplkrodin,  Cuhhxinny,  Hawlbowlinb, 

SpikK.    PaK8AOK,  CoRKDEU,  ROHTILIAN,  AOHADA* 

Li:r..  (\>RK,  Carriu ALINE,  and  Annabitot. 

The  town  occupies  the  steep  and  southern  face  of 
a  hill,  and  rises,  terrace  above  terrace,  from  near  the 
e()i:e  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
ucchvity.  The  ranges  of  houses,  called  the  Beach 
and  the  Crescent,  extend  some  distance  along  the 
l>a«e  ot  the  hill ;  and  the  street  or  area  called  the 
S<{Uitre,  is  a  principal  thoroughfare,  and  contains  a 
Market-hou^e,  which  was  erected,  by  Mr.  Smith 
]{arr\ .  in  l.S(X).  Yet  even  these  sections,  in  spite  of 
both  their  husine^s  character,  and  the  lownets  of  their 
>ite,  do  n«>t  mar  the  town's  general  appearance  of 
brioL'  arranged  in  lines,  or  upon  narrow  and  shelving 
eHplaiiade«,  aloiif?  the  face  of  a  semi- precipitous  as-  - 
ciMit.  Hut  tor  the  fronts  of  the  houses  being  turned  | 
tow.inl  the  ^ea,  and  the  terraces  on  which  they  are 
arraiiced  being  somewhat  regular,  one  might  almost 
!afi<  s  iliein  to  represent  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  great  : 
army  perilously  scaling  a  grand  bilUfort.     The  archi- 1 


tecture  or  rather  mifonry  of  the  town  it  for  tho 
most  part  poor,  and  occasionally  mean  and  dinry ; 
and  yet  so  powerfully  picturesque  is  the  site,  and  so 
well-composed  the  groups  and  terraces,  that  defects 
in  the  style  of  the  individual  houses  almost  wholly 
escape  notice.  The  southern  exposure  of  the  town, 
and  its  relative  position  to  hiU-ranges  and  natural 
funnels  in  the  vicinity,  occasion  it  to  l^  comparatively 
dry  and  warm ;  and  the  steepness  of  its  site  creates 
the  double  advantage, — that  a  shower  of  rain  effects 
a  more  thorough  cleansing  than  would  be  experienced 
from  the  Ubours  of  an  active  police,  and  that  the 
streets  and  promenades,  within  an  hour  of  rain  ceas- 
ing to  fall,  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  for  the 
uses  of  the  niost  fastidious  and  debcate.  The  quay, 
besides  serving  the  purposes  of  commerce,  forms 
a  charming  promenade,  and  conunands  a  pleasant 
variety  of  the  gorgeous  landscape  which  is  full^  seen 
from  the  higher  grounds.  A  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  EsUblishment  stands  half-way  up  the 
hill.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  serves  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  and  is  ornamented  with  an  elegant  spire, 
built  in  1838.  There  are  also  a  Methodist  chapel 
and  several  schools  [see  Clommkl  and  Temple- 
bobin]. 

The  Cove  District  Bridewell  was  officially  re- 
ported, in  1841,  to  want  an  addition  of  2  day-rooms 
and  a  yard.  The  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary 
of  Cove  are  designed  to  serve  for  Great  Island  and 
Foaty,  jointly  containing  a  population  of  about  1 2,000 : 
the  hospital  u  capable  of  containing  about  SO  beds ; 
and,  in  1839^40,  it  expended  £244,  and  admitted  60 
patients ;  and  the  dispensary,  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
pended is  110,  and  administered  to  1,700  patients. 
The  town  has  a  Club-room,  a  Literary  Society,  a 
Public  Library,  and  Reading-rooms.  The  Yacht 
Club  of  Cork,  though  taking  designation  from  the 
city,  flings  most  of  its  interest,  its  scenes,  and  its 
advantages,  around  Cove,  and  has  long  been  a  main 
cause  of  very  intimately  and  highly  associating  the 
name  of  that  town  with  whatever  is  attractive  in 
yachting.  In  1830,  it  acquired  to  its  designation  the 
prefix  of  Royal ;  and,  in  1831,  it  received  from  the 
French  government  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  all 
the  ports  of  France.  So  successfully  has  the  Club 
laboured  to  unprove  the  construction,  appointments, 
and  management  of  all  classes  of  vessels,  that  even 
the  most  common  craft  of  the  harbour  may  now  vie 
with  those  in  any  port  in  England.  But  while  the 
Club  have  raised  the  character  of  both  sailing-craft 
and  seamen,  and  have  occasioned  the  descent  upon  the 
Cove  of  fitful  torrents  of  seeming  prosperity,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  having  also— however  uninten- 
tionally — stimulated  in  no  small  degree  the  excite* 
ment  and  the  whirl  of  imprudence  which,  even  in 
circumstances  of  calmness,  are  too  liable  to  charao- 
teriie  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  such  a  pUiee  as  Cove. 

The  town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday ;  and 
is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  poultry,  and  with  the 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  oif  life.  Provisions,  ol 
nearly  all  kinds,  are  cheap ;  and  articles  in  rare  re- 
quest are  facilely  obtained  from  Cork.  A  daily 
communication  by  steam  is  enjoyed  up  the  river  witn 
Cork  during  all  the  finer  part  ot  the  year ;  and  con- 
stant communication  writh  it  is  maintained  by  ferry 
and  through  the  little  town  of  Passage.  The  weekly 
exhibitions  of  the  Yacht  Club,  the  annual  regatta, 
the  occasional  arrival  of  the  ieet,  the  magnificence 
of  the  circumjacent  scenery,  and  the  picturesquenesa 
of  the  town  itself,  attract  great  crowds  of  gav  visi. 
tors  during  summer ;  ami  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  comparative  equality  of  the  temperature,  the 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  even  the  power  of  fame  and 
fiuhion,  brine  hither  not  a  small  Bunber  of  oonsump* 
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tive  patients,  and  other  classes  of  invalids.  During  i 
20  da>*8  of  August,  1836,  no  fewer  than  20.479  per- 1 
sons  passed  over  to  Cove  by  the  ferry  at  Passage ;  { 
while  possibly  a  proportionably  Urge  number  visited  , 
it  through  the  other  approaches,  particularly  down  t 
the  river  and  by  way  of  Foaty.  Mr.  Windele,  in  I 
order  to  show  the  comparatively  slight  variation  of 
temperature  which  is  experienced  at  Cove,  and  con- 
sequently how  preferable  a  retreat  for  invalids  this 
place  is  to  some  of  the  boasted  localities  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  states,  that,  in  1833-4,  the  mean 
highest  and  the  mean  lowest  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  in  April  53  and  47*  in  May  63  and  50,  in 
June  63  and  50,  in  July  70  and  56,  \n  Nov.  57  and 
47(  in  Dec.  52  and  46,  in  Jan.  49  and  43,  and  in 
Feb.  50  and  43.  *'  Nothing  is  wanting  to  render 
Cove  a  most  flourishing  town,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  but 
the  outlay  of  some  thousand  pounds,  in  the  erection 
of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  At 
present,  houses  and  io<lgings  are  very  scarce  and  very 
dear.  I  inquired  the  rent  of  a  small  furnished  house, 
a  mere  box,  with  a  few  square  yards  of  garden,  and 
found  it  to  be  £20  per  month.  For  another,  a  house 
of  two  stories,  each  story  with  four  windows  in  front, 
I  was  asked  UK)  guineas  for  three  months.  From 
these  prices  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  supply 
ec^ual  to  the  demand,  and  that  £10,000  judiciously 
laid  out,  would  be  very  advantageously  invested. 
But  nothing  is  done  for  the  town  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Smith  Barry,  who  is  a  good  resident  landlord,  and  a 
public -spirited  man,  is  prevented,  I  believe  by  cer- 
tain circumstances,  from  granting  leases :  and  the 
other  great  proprietor.  Lord  Middletoii,  an  absentee, 
either  knows  nothing,  or  cares  nothing,  about  Cove 
and  its  wants.  These  are  misfortunes  for  Cove ; 
for  situated  as  it  is,  in  so  beautiful  a  country,  so  near 
to  Cork,  with  a  fashionable  reputation,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  climate,  much  might  be 
made  ot  Cove."  Some  improvements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
vicinity  at  Carrignafoy  ;  and,  when  completed,  are 
to  receive  the  name  of  New  Montpelier.  There  is 
in  the  town  a  small  and  apparently  not  very  eflficient 
Loan  Fund. 

Previous  to  the  North  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence. Cove  consisted  of  little  more  than  (he  mud 
cabins  of  a  few  fishermen.  In  1750,  Dr.  Smith  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  village  built  under  a  steep  hill,  in- 
habited by  seamen  and  revenue  officers."  In  1752, 
John  Wesley  recorded  that  **  there  was  nothing  to 
be  bought  there, — neither  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  butter, 
nor  cheese ;"  and  adds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
well  contented  with  someegg^  and  bread.  In  1769, 
it  had  not  a  baker's  shop ;  in  1790,  it  continued  to 
be  an  insignificant  fishing-village  ;  and  even  so  late 
as  1797t  it  was  summarily  characterized  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  tourist,  as  '*  a  wretched  dirty  place,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  sailors  and  fishermen.'  Cove  is 
indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  war  which  sue 
ceeded  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  its  being 
made,  in  consequence  of  that  war,  the  naval  station 
of  an  Admiral's  flag.  Almost  instantly  after  this 
signal  change,  bustle,  activity,  and  a  thriving  trade 
followed.  **It  was  no  unusual  sight,"  nav  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hull,  "  to  behold  from  *  Spy -hill,'  as' the  high- 
est point  of  Cove  was  called,  300  sail  of  merchant 
vessels  assembled,  waiting  for  convoy;  nor  was  it 
a  rare  occurrence  to  hear  the  boom  of  distant  cannon 
from  some  daring  privateer  that,  like  a  hhark,  h\u\ 
watched  the  harbour's  mouth,  until  it  was  brought 
an  honourable  prize  into  port.  Cove  was  then  all 
gaiety:  the  steady  officers,  the  light-hearted  and 
thoughtlei«s  *  middies,'  and  the  *  jolly  Jack  Tars,* 
paraded  up  and  down  at  all  hours.  Tlie  pennant 
floated  in   the  breeze,  redolent   with   dust,  pitch. 


whisky,  and  muuc;  the  fiddle  and  bagpipei  mound* 
ing  in  a  district  named,  for  what  reason  «re  koov 
not,  '  the  holy  ground,'  unleu  that  it  wat  aacred  Co 
every  species  of  marine  frolic  and  di«aipation.  Witk 
*  dove-like  Peace,'  the  glory  of  Cove  cfepaited.  Not- 
withstanding the  argumentfl  and  remonstnuioet  of  itf 
inhabitants.  Cove  was  reduced  firom  an  Adminls 
command  to  a  mere  naval  station,  for  the  supply  of 
water  and  provisions."  Yet,  in  ipite  of  the  allied 
'  departure  of  glory/  Cove  promiaes  to  be  at  onoe,£ir 
more  truly  and  far  more  honourably  prosperous  h 
the  retreat  of  invalids  and  the  resort  of  the  loven  of 
beautiful  scenery,  than  it  could  ever  hare  hfroMi 
amidst  such  riot  and  ribaldry  of  tbe  ebancteristie 
scenes  in  which  it  formerly  figured. — Cove  gives 
name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parMhal 
arrangement.  Area  of  the  Clonmel  aection  of  tht 
town,  26  acres;  of  the  Templerobin  section,  8S 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6.966;  in  1841, 
5,142.  Houses  532.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Temple- 
robin  section,  4,929.  Houses  512.  Families  ca- 
ploved  chiefly  in  agriculture,  144 ;  in  maniifactwei 
and  trade,  388;  in  other  pursuits,  543.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  76; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  449;  on  their  o«rn  manad 
labour,  278 ;  on  means  not  specified,  272.  IfiUetst 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,008;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  230;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  548.  Females  at  md 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,140;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  383;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,074.  Popw  of  the 
Clonmel  section,  in  1841,  213.  Houses  20.  FamQics 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5 ;  in  manafiKtum 
and  trade,  26 ;  in  other  pursuits,  8. 

COVE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ringcnmn, 
barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  od 
the  eattt  shore  of  Kinsale  Harbour,  1 1  mile  east  of 
the  town  of  Kinsale;  and  is  comparatiTelr  wril 
built.  Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  352.  Uousa 
60. 

COVE  (West),  a  hamlet  in  the  liarony  of  Dub- 
kerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stand*  on  the  north 
shore,  and  near  the  entrance,  of  the  Kenmare  river, 
15  miles  west  by  south  of  Kenmare.  A  dispetasarr 
here  is  within  the  Kenmare  Poor-law  union,  aad 
serves  for  a  pop.  of  13,790;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  ex- 
pended i:309  5s.,  and  made  7,000  dispenntioM  of 
medicine. 

COW,  an  islet  in  the  barony  of  Bere*  co-  Cerl^ 
Munster.  It  lies  1  ^  mile  north-west  of  the  west  aid 
of  Dorsey  Island. 

COW,  an  islet  on  the  west  side  of  fjoogfa  Deig; 
nearly  opposite  Dromineer  bay,  and  about  midway 
between  Portumna  and  Kilhuoe.  It  measures  oaly 
about  200  feet  by  60,  and  consists  cbiedy  of  detaebed 
pieces  of  rock  round  a  great  central  block ;  and  it 
lies  about  2-30  feet  from  the  mainland.  Tbe  Sbaa- 
non  Steam  Navigation  Company,  1 1  or  12  years  ^s^ 
formed  here  a  temporary  pier,  and  took,  a  pieet  of 
ground  on  the  adjacent  mainland  aa  the  site  of  m 
inn,  stores,  and  other  conveniences;  and  Mr.  Rbodei^ 
when  surveying  the  Shannon,  with  a  riew  to  the 
improvement  of  its  navigation,  sketcbed  a  design  lor 
an  improved  harbour,  and  recommended  the  place  ai 
favourably  situated  both  for  encouragli^  the  eom- 
merce  which  exists  between  Portumna  and  Killaloc^ 
and  for  very  profitably  increasing  tbe  comnereiBl 
resources  ot  an  immediately  circumjacent  and  vMy 
populous  country. 

CRAIG  BUOY,  a  cove  or  huiding-plaee,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  3  milea  aoatb-soath* 
west  of  Greencastle,  barony  of  Innitboweni  fOk 
Donegul,  Ulster. 

CRAIG  I  NOCK,  a  bog  on  the  mntnal  bwskr  flf 
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the  baronies  of  Ibricken  and  Moyarta,  l|  mile  eait 
of  the  head  of  Dunbeg  bay,  co.  Clare,  Muntter. 
Area,  1,003  English  acres.  About  one-tixty-teventh 
U  turburv;  arid  the  rest  i»  red  heath  bog.  The 
average  depth  h  18  feet;  and  the  altitude  above 
high- water  level  i«  92  feet.  Some  portions  are  very 
wet ;  but  all  have  good  falla,  and  are  drained  into 
the  river  Newer.  Estiniated  c«>st  of  reclamation, 
jfi.419  3h.  6id. 

CUAIGNA.MADDY  ajtd  SQUIRE'S  CARN. 
two  mountains  behind  Morille,  and  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Ther  have  an  altitude  of  1,050  feet,  and 
shelter  Moville  from  westerly  gales  ;  and  their  ium- 
mitA  command  a  magnificent  view  of  Lough  Foyle, 
the  shores  of  Magilligan,  and  part  of  the  peninsuU  of 
Iiinishowen. 

CRAIGS  ROCKS,  a  range  of  rocks  a  little  east 
of  Duriloy  Hill,  and  about  5  miles  south-east  of 
Ballymoney,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  They  contain  some 
artihcial  caves  and  Druidical  remains,  and  command 
a  good  view  of  part  of  the  ralley  and  flanking  heights 
ot  the  Lower  Bann. 

CRANAGH,  a  barony  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  Galmoy ;  on  the  east,  by  Fassailining  and 
the  Liberties  ot  Kilkenny ;  on  the  south,  by  Shil- 
lelogher  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
1 1*  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is 
9j  :  and  its  area  is  58,076  acres.  The  Freshford 
rivulet  flows  eastward  along  the  larger  part  of  the 
northiTn  border;  the  river  Nore  traces  part  of  the 
ea:stern  l)oundury  ;  and  the  Munster  or  King's  river 
rises  in  the  interior,  and  drains  nearly  half  of  the 
area.  The  soil  of  the  vale  of  Freshford  is  some  of 
the  best  in  the  county,  but  constantly  varies,  and 
when  it  ri^es  up  the  hills,  is  changed  into  a  light  and 
gravelly  loam.  Belts  of  ground  on  the  Nore  and  the 
KiiiK''!>  river  are  part  of  a  rich  and  extensive  plain, 
which  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Kilkenny  and  to  the 
south  of  C'allan,  and  which  has  prevailingly  an  argil- 
laceous soil,  yet  presents  every  gradation  from  a  stiff 
cla>ey  loam  to  a  light  gravel.  The  other  and  more 
extensive  low  grounds  of  the  barony  appear  very 
light  and  poor,  though  naturally  inclined  to  grass ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  baronv  consists  of  bills,  which 
are  occasionally  moorish,  but  have  everywhere  a 
blaty  subsoil,  and  are  capable  of  great  improvement. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Cool- 
rraheen,  Fertagh,  Kilcooley,  Killaloe,  Odagh,  Shef- 
lin,  St.  Cunice,  and  TuIlagbambrogue,and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  BalHnamara,  Ballycullen,  Claiba- 
iTow,  Giirranamanagh,  Killahy,  Clomantagh,  Freob- 
ford,  Kilmanagh,  Tubrid,  and  TuUaroan.  The  part 
of  St.  Canice  parish  in  the  barony  formerly  belonged 
to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cranagh  by  the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  c. 
1(18  and  KK) ;  and  it  contained  a  pop.  of  1,373.  The 
chief  village  is  Kilmanagh.  and  the  only  town  is 
Freshford.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  15.W4;  in  1841,  17.936. 
Houses  '2.847.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, *i,434 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  357 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  208.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of 
Mf^e  who  could  read  and  write,  3,242;  who  could 
read  hut  not  write,  1,448;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,189.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  wbo  could  rea<l  and  write,  1,418;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,225 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  4.324. 

CR.VNFIFM^D,  a  pari>h  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
TiK)m.  C)  miles  west  of  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Len);th.  1  ^  mile ;  breadth,  j  ;  area,  834  acres,  2 
roods.  11)  perches,  exclunive  of  2,691  acres,  2  roods 
in    Luugh    Neagh.      Fop.,  in  1831,  386;   in  1841, 


367.  Houses  68.  The  surface  lies  at  the  middl* 
of  the  foot  or  north  end  of  I^ugh  Neagh  ;  and  con- 
sista,  in  general,  of  good  land.— This  parish  is  a 
rectorv,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ddnbanb 
[which  leel,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  com- 
position, £35  lis.  lid.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  I  Churchman,  130  Presbyterians,  and 
274  Roman  Catholics. 

CRANFIELD,  a  headland  in  the  barony  ot 
Moume,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  screens  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Carlingford  bay,  and  is  si- 
tuated 1}  mile  east-south-east  of  Greencastle,  and 
3  south  by  west  of  Kilkeel. 

CRAnNA,  a  village  in  the  south  comer  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmorris,  2)  miles  south-east  of  Holly* 
mount,  CO.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

CRATLOE,  or  Cratloe-Cross,  a  village  in  the 
barony  of  Bunrattv,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands 
5|  miles  east-south-east  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
and  6  west-north-west  of  Limerick,  on  the  roa<l 
between  these  towns.  It  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Post- 
town,  Limerick.  The  Cratloe  and  Meelick  dis- 
pensary is  within  the  Limerick  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  pop.  of  5,000;  and,  in  1839-40,  its 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  respectively  £79 
18s.,  and  £84  6s.  Cratloe-house,  in  the  vicinity, 
is  the  seat  of  S.  A.  O'Brien,  Esq.  Cratloe- wo|oa, 
the  largest  remnant  of  natural  forest  which  exists 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  stretches  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  north  side  of  the  Limerick  and 
Ne%vmarket  noad,  covert  high  rough  lands  which 
connect  with  the  chain  of  hills  running  eastward  to 
Lough  Derg,  and  forms  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
an  extensive  sheet  of  scenery. 

CRAUGHWELL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lora,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  Camamart  rivulet,  and  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way,  6}  miles  west -north- 
west of  Loughrea.  It  has  a  post-office ;  and  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
macduagh  and  Kilfenora.  Immediately  adjacent  is 
Ballymore,  the  seat  of  R.  Rathboume,  Esq. ;  and 
at  some  distance  on  the  north  are  the  mansions  of 
Tallyho  Lodge,  Hollypark,  and  Persse  Lodge.  Area, 
8  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  274.     Houses  45. 

CR  AWFORDS-BURN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Bangor,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  near  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough, 
2  miles  west  of  Bangor,  and  4  north-east  by  east  of 
Hollywood.  Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  iu  1831, 178;  in 
1841,  188.  Houses  36.  Adjacent  to  the  village, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Lough,  stands  the  beauti- 
fullv  situated  mansion  of  Crawford's -Bum,  the  seat 
of  the  well-known  Sbarman  Crawford,  Esq.  A  mile 
south  of  the  village  is  Ballyleidy,  the  seat  of  Lord 
DuflTerin ;  and  near  it  is  Rathgail,  the  seat  of  J.  R. 
Cleland,  Esq. 

CREAGH,  a  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
baronv  of  West  Carbery.  co.  Cork,  l^lunster.  It 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Skibbersen  :  which  see. 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular.  Length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  3 ;  area,  5,802  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 5,914: 
in  1841,  6,415.  Houses  1.020.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  3,320;  in  1841,  3,567.  Houses 
616.  The  surface  runs  down  the  ea»t  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Hen,  and  across  to  the  head  of  Bar- 
logh  bay ;  and  it  is  partly  indented  by  Lough^ne  at 
the  bead  of  Barlogh  bay,  and  includes  several  islets. 
Two-thirds  of  the  land  are  aggregately  of  middle- 
rate  Quality ;  and  one-third  is  wet  and  unprofitable. 
Creagb-bouse  stands  3  miles  from  Skibbereen,  and 

is  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Wrixon  Beecber,  Bart This 

parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dta  of  Rota.    Tithe  compoMtion,  £500;  glebe,  £33 
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lOs.  Gross  income,  £522  10s. ;  nett,  £463  Ss.  8d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £369  48.  7id.,  and  a 
gift  of  £646  38.  Id.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First- 
Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  100.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,800 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Tullagh.  In  1834,  the  ProtestanU 
amounted  to  481,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,360; 
and  3  daily  schools-^one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
10^.  for  each  child,  and  £3  to  a  mistress  for  teaching 
needle- work,  by  the  rector,  and  another  with  £20 
from  subscriptions  collected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest — had  an  average  summer  attendance  of  295 
children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Skibbercen ;  and,  in  1839,  they  granted 
£73  10s.  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Creagh. 
CREAGH,  a  parish,  occupying  the  western  half 
of  the  barony  of  Moycarnon,  and  containing  a  small 
part  of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  See  Ballinasloe.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  3  miles ;  area,  8,867  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches, 
— of  which  109  acres,  34  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Suck,  and  1,020  acres,  20  perches,  constitute  a  de- 
tached  district  about  a  mile  to  the  ea!«t.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  2.864  ;  in  1841,  2.888.  Houses  501.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,389;  in  1841,  2,583. 
Houses  453.  The  river  Suck  traces  the  western 
boundary ;  and  the  roads  from  BuHinasloe  to  Ath- 
lone  and  Shannon-Bridge  traverse  the  interior.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  area  is  bog :  see  next 
article.  The  surface  rises  into  hilly  ground  in  the 
eai«t,  and  occasionally  swells  elsewhere  into  undula- 
tions  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  champaign  char- 
acter, and,  jointly  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Moore,  shows  a  greater  disposition  to  a 
dead  level  than  roost  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Such  hills  and  swells  as  occur  consist  principally  of 
limestone  gravel ;  and  various  spots  show  limestone 
rock  cropping  out  from  the  surface.  Good  speci- 
mens exist  of  plantation  upon  bog  ;  and  in  one  place, 
on  the  Shannon-Bridge  road  and  toward  the  Suck, 
natural  wood  appears  inclined  to  rise  from  an  old 
stool.  Resident  gentlemen  have  set  the  example  of 
improving  stock  and  tillage ;  and  the  average  value 
of  the  land  is  about  20:).  per  plantation  acre.  Among 
the  mansions  and  vilks  are  Fort- William,  Suckfield, 
and  Ashford  near  the  Suck,  and  Birchgrove  and 
Woodmount  toward  the  east This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.  Tithe  composition,  £83 
Is.  64d. ;  glebe,  £4  153.  6d.  Yet  a  portion  of  the 
tithes,  compounded  for  £51  18s.  6d.,  is  appropriated 
to  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Clonfert  The  rectories 
of  Creagh,  Kilclooney,  and  Taohmaconnel  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Crea^rh. 
Length,  12  miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  14.436. 
Gross  income.  £287  12s.  6Jd.;  nett.  £222  lis.  lOJd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in  the 
Kilclooney  section  of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Creagh  has  an  attendance 
of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilclooney. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Taghma- 
connel,  and  two  Methodist  chapels  in  Kilclooney. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
135,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,027;  the  Pro- 
te»tants  of  the  union  to  1,369,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  13,336 ;  6  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £12  a-yearfrom  Lady  Clan- 
carty  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  £2  from  the  rector, 
£10  from  the  London  Ladies*  Hibernian  Society, 
and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
niuii  Society — were  averagely  attended  by  from  256 
to  312  children ;  and  15  daily  schools  in  the  union 


had  on  their  books  907  boyi  mnd  100  girli,  and  wot 
attended  also  by  about  170  children,  wboie  names 
were  not  enrolled. 

CREAGH,  a  bog  in  the  bmrony  of  Mmreuvon,  I 
mile  east  of  Ballinasloe,  co.  Roscommon,  Omnai^t 
Length,  2{  miles;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,758  aerciL 
Average  depth,  25  feet;  extreme  altitude  above  tke 
level  of  the  Suck  at  Ballinaaloe,  66  feet.  The  bay 
declines  to  the  Suck ;  is  bisected  and  drained  wfsl- 
ward  by  the  Creagh  mill-stream ;  and,  in  genetal— 
but  particularly  toward  the  south  end-— it  very  «cL 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,041  lla.  2cL  Oi 
the  south  border  of  the  pariih  of  Creagh  lies  also  tfce 
bog  of  CiTLLAGH :  whicli  see. 

CREAGH,  CO.  Dublin.    See  Cbuaoh. 

CRE  AGHDOSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Taygb- 
boyne,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Ana, 
18  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  12a     Houses  21. 

CRECORAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Pub- 
blebrien,  6  miles  south-west  of  Limeridc,  en.  Urn- 
erick,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1| ;  am, 
3,013  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,413 ;  in  1841,  IJBi 
Houses  202.  A  section  which,  in  1831,  contained  s 
pop.  of  160,  formerly  belonged  to  the  eoi.  of  the  dtj 
of  Limerick ;  and  a  section,  said  to  have  had  a  popi 
of  17,  is  exhibited  bv  the  Census  of  1881  as  below. 
ing  to  the  barony  of  Coshma,  but  is  not  notiotd  if 
the  Census  of  1841.  This  naiish  includes  the  sep- 
rate  denomination  or  small  district  of  Kilgobho. 
The  land  is  good  in  quality,  and  is  varioouj  dis- 
posed in  pasture  and  tillage.  The  interior  u  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Adare.  Ano^f 
the  mansions  and  noticeable  residences  are  Jockey 
Hall,  Richmond,  and  Greenmount, — the  last  the  sml 

of  J.  Green,  Esq This  parish  is  a  viearage,  sad  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Llnaericfc.  Yiesridl 
tithe  composition,  ;C75 ;  glebe,  JE14.  Gross  ineosM; 
£89  i  nett,  £57  12s.  6d.  Patrons,  the  riears  choni 
of  Limerick  cathedral.  The  incumbent  holds  slit 
the  benefice  of  Brosna,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  wai 
Aghadoe.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£135.  and  are  improoriate  in  the  riears  choral  sf 
Limerick,  but  are  helu  under  lease  by  O.  H.  Ihas- 
sell,  Esq.  An  official  report  saya,  that,  in  eoasr- 
quence  of  a  great  number  of  churdiea  Ymog  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  erection  of  a  parochial  plaes  of 
worship  was  esteemed  unnecessary.  The  Romn 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  anangcmea^ 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Munmtt.  In  IM,  thi 
Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman  OsAa- 
lics  to  1,449;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on  Aor 
books  99  boys  and  61  girls. 

CRECRIX.    See  CaicaiM. 

CRED  AN,  a  headland  and  a  hay,  in  the  hannr  rf 
Gualtiere,  and  on  the  west  side  «  Watertod  Hw- 


bour,  CO.  Waterford,  Munster.  The  hfadlaniF  ii 
situated  about  a  league  above  the  entranee  of  tte 
Harbour  and  is  pretty  high,  and  prcjeeta  aboat  a 
mile.  The  bay  lies  on  the  south  aide  of  the  hssd- 
land ;  has  from  20  to  SO  feet  of  depth ;  and  is  a  gooi 
roadstead  in  northerly  winds  and  m  great  frcthctsL 
CREEKSTOWN,  or  CaiCKSTOww,  a 


the  cast  border  of  the  barony  of  Batoath,  11  aak 
north^north-east  of  the  vills^  of  Ratoath,  eo.  HbbO, 
Leinster.  Length,  1^  mile;  breadth,  1;  am. 
1,432  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  209;  in  1841,  ItS^ 
Houses  30.  The  land  is  generally  sood.  The  nd 
from  Dublin  to  Slane  passes  throngii  the  inteiiar.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  beadws  rf 
Ratoath  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meatk  TSlht 
composition,  £90.     The  Roman  Catholic  dia| 

an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the  BoaaaO 

parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapd  tf 
Donughmore.    In  1834,  all  the  parishloTH  MR 
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Rnmiin  Catholics,  and  a  daily  school  held  in  the  Ro- 
mail  Catholic  chapel  was  attended  by  about  30  chil- 

CREEPING  MOUNTAIN.     See  Slievb-Sna- 

VAN. 

CREESLOITGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
dahorky,  haruiiy  of  Kilmacrenan.co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  >taii(i»  on  the  road  from  Letterkenny  to  Dun- 
fiiiiH^'hy,  and  near  the  estuary  which  forms  the  head 
of  Slieephaven,  4|  miles  from  Glenveagh  Cross 
Roads,  4^  from  Dunfanaghy,  5|  from  Lough  Salt, 
and  14^  from  Letterkenny.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop., 
in  1 84  L  23.5.     Houses  42. 

CREEVE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Roscommon,  but  rhiofly  in  that  of  Frenchpark, 
CO.  Roscommon,  and  2^  miles  west  of  Carrick<on- 
Shannon,  Connaught.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
2.  Aroa  of  the  Roscommon  section,  745  acres;  of 
tlie  Frenchpark  section,  3,829  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
wholf,  in  1831,3,159;  in  1841,2,086.  Houses  305. 
Top.  of  the  Frenchpark  section,  in  1841,  1,736. 
Iloti^t's  3()4.  Part  ot  the  surface  is  bog  ;  but  most 
is  ^'uod  land.  The  chief  mansion  is  Portobello. 
The  road  from  Boyle  to  Strokestown,  goes  through 
the  interior. — This  pari>h  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  berietice  of  Ardclare  [which  see^,  in  the  die. 
of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectonal  tithes  are 
each  eompoiinded  for  X46  38.  Id. ;  and  the  latter  are 
appropriated  to  the  precentorship  of  Elphin  cathe- 
dral. A  chapel- of-ease  has  an  attendance  of  14. 
Six  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  benefice  to  which 
tl)e  vicarage  belongs,  are  returned  in  cumulo.  In 
18:U,  tlie  Protestants  amounted  to  29,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3,320;  and  4  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £\6  10s.  from  the  Elphin 
l)ioce>aTi  Society  and  other  sources,  and  another 
with  .£"8  from  that  Society  and  Lord  Lofton— had 
on  their  hooks  88  boys  and  63  girls. 

CREEVE,  a  ridge  of  rocks,  1  a  mile  east  of 
Ncwry,  co  Down,  Ulster.  Their  mineralogical 
r()inii()>itiou  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist;  and 
be-idc  them  anciently  stood  a  chapel,  the  hbtory  of 
which  i*  lo'it. 

CREEVELEA,  a  townland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dromahaire,  barony  of  Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrim, 
Connanf^ht.  The  uncorrupted  name,  Craioibhiiath, 
means  the  Grey  Branch,  and  alludes  to  the  monastic 
community  called  Grey  Friars.  The  place  is  some- 
times called — in  mongrel  mixation  of  Irish  and  Eng- 
Ij-h — Hallyvuarc  and  Carrickpatrick.  A  Franciscan 
friary  was  built  here — on  the  river  Bonnet,  a  short 
distance  above  Loughgill,  and  surrounded  with  the 
amenities  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  country 
— in  l.'^)8,  bv  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  O'Brien, 
and  wife  of  kugene.  Lord  O  Rorke.  The  building, 
HC( ording  to  \Vare,  was  never  finished;  yet  the  part 
of  it  which  exists  is  in  good  conservation,  and  of  the 
>ame  extent  as  the  abbey  of  Sligo,  but  inferior  to 
that  ^'tiucture  in  the  style  of  execution.  Several 
curious  figures  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  church, 
and  aKo  over  the  graves  of  the  Murrought,  the 
O'Rorkes,  and  the  (VC^rnyns ;  and  an  effigies  of  the 
great  O'Rorke  lies  on  a  tomb  over  the  burying- 
groiind  of  his  family. 

CREdAN.     See  TiMOLF.AGCE. 

CRE(iG,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Litter  or 
<'astle-Hyde,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  CO. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out,  bat  steep 
and  umbrageous  walks  beside  the  magnificent  Black- 
water,  and  contains  an  old  castle  which  formerly 
belorkged  to  the  Roches,  toparchs  of  Ferrooy.  The 
proprietor  ij%  Col.  Stewart. 

CRE<;(i.VH,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Garry- 
cattle.  King's  CO.,  IA'in^te^.  Fairs  are  held  on  April 
1  .itid  Dec.  12.     Pop.  not  >i>ecially  returned. 


CREGGAN,  a  parish,  partlj  in  the  baronj  of 
Upper  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster,  but  chiefly  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  Fe  ws,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  lies 
7i  miles  north-west  of  Dundalk.  The  Ulster  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Crossmaolen  and  Cullt- 
HANNA :  which  see.  Length,  10  miles ;  breadth,  8. 
Area  of  the  Leinster  section,  2,992  acres ;  of  the 
Ulster  section,  21,823  acres.  Poo.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  14,261 ;  in  1841, 15,502.  Houses  2,859.  Pop. 
of  the  leinster  section,  in  1831,  1,674;  in  1841, 
1,899.  Houses  354.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Ulster  section,  in  1841,  12,903.  Houses  2,364. 
The  Creggan  rivulet  rises,  among  the  Fews  moun- 
tains, between  Creggan  and  Armagh,  cuts  the  parish 
south-south-eastward  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
eventually  makes  a  joint  fall  with  several  confluent 
streams  into  the  head  of  Dundalk  ba^.  The  parish  con- 
tains 68  townlands,  which  vary  in  size  from  30  to  700 
plantation  acres.  Though  some  subordinate  districts 
are  boggy,  and  some  moorish,  stony,  and  upland,  the 
prevailing  quality  of  the  land  is  now  good  and  now 
excellent.  If  the  whole  area  be  distributed  into  20 
parts,  4  or  4j  will  be  found  to  be  in  actual  tillage, 
12^  or  13  occasionally  in  tillage  or  naturally  arable, 
ana  3  boggy,  moorish,  under  water,  or  otherwise 
waste.  The  surface  is  singularly  bare  of  wood.* 
Several  slate  quarries  were  \onff  ago  worked  ;  and 
they  produce  an  article  which,  30  years  ago,  sold  at 
26s'.  per  1,000.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from 
Dundalk  toward  respectively  Ca.stle-Blaney  and  Ar- 
magh. The  principal  mansion  is  Urker  Lodge,  the 
seat  of  T.  B.  Ball,  Esq.     The  village  of  Creggan 

scarcely  rises  above  hamlet-character This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the 
treasurership  of  Armagh  cathedral,  in  thedio.  of  Ar- 
magh. Tithe  composition,  jE  1,050;  glelie,  £300. 
Gross  income,  £1,350  ;  nett,  £1,244  Is.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  Two  curates  have  each  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church's  date  or  cost  of  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Sittings  400;  attendance  280.  A  school- 
house,  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  parish,  and 
built  from  private  funds,  serves  as  a  chapel-of-ease. 
Sittinn  ISO.  Another  schoolhouse,  built  from  pri- 
vate funds,  and  situated  in  the  Leinster  district, 
serves  as  a  second  chapel-of-ease.  Sittings  100.  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
200.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Shela,  Mow- 
bane,  Crostmaglen,  and  Glassdrummond,  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  from  3,100  to  3,700;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  they  are 
mutually  united,  and  are  under  the  care  of  3  offidatet. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  686  Church- 
men, 331  Presbyterians,  and  12,952  Roman  Catho. 
lies ;  13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  567  bovs 
and  238  girls ;  3  other  daily  schools  were  averageiy 
attended  by  from  60  to  74  children;  and  another 
dail V  school  made  no  return  of  its  attendance.  T  wo 
of  the  schools  were  salaried  writh  £4  each  from  the 
rector ;  one  with  £dS  or  £40  from  subscription ;  one 
with  £8  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and 
one  with  £12  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  one  school  at  Dorsey,  and 
another  at  Anaghavakey 

CREGGAN  AND  WILLBROOK,  a  bog,  in  the 
baronies  of  Brawneyand  Clonlonan,  2  miles  south* 
east  of  Athlone,  eo.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length, 
from  east  to  wett,  2}  miles ;  breadth,  1.  It  is  veij 
irrcffular  in  outline ;  it  nearly  bisected  bv  the  lamu 
of  Croicwood ;  u  intersected  by  several  points  oC 
land ;  and  ia  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  demesne  of 
Willbrook.  Depth,  from  21  to  47  feet;  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  Shannon,  from  68  to  106  feet. 
Estimated  expense  of  reclamation,  £3  2s.  9||d.  per 
plantation  acre. 

CREGGS,  ■  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilbegnet, 
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biirony  of  Balljrmoe,  co.  Gal  way,  Coniiaught.  It 
i-taiKlst  on  the  river  Suck,  5^  miles  north  by  east  of 
Hallinamore.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  June  12, 
Au^.  12,  and  Dec.   19.     Area,  10  acres.     Pop,  io 

1841,  lar    Houses  24. 

CREHELP,  or  Cryhelp,  a  parish  on  the  west 
Mde  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Talliotstown,  8  milei 
south-south-westof  Blessington,  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  1  mile  ;  breadth,  ^  :  area,  2,215  acres. 
Pop,  in  1831,  760;  in  1841,  605.  Houses  106. 
Thouji^h  the  burfacc  is  partly  upland,  it  prevailingly 
cori«ii<its  of  protitable  land.  The  joint  road  from 
Dublin   and    Naas   to   lialtinglass   runs  southward 

through  the  interior This  parish  iit  a  curacy,  and 

part  of  the  benetice  of  Donard  [which  see],  in  the 
diu.  of  Dublin.  But  in  spite  of  its  being  called  a 
mere  curacy,  the  whole  ot  the  tithe**  l>elong  to  the 
incuml>ent,  and  are  compounded  for  £87  38.  7d.  In 
18:34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  17,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  764 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had 
on  their  l>ooks  33  boys  and  30  girls. 

CREMORGAN,  or  Kilcolmandrack,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Cullinagh,  3|  miles  south  of  Mary, 
borough.  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles ; 
breadth.  1  ;  area,  906  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  84;  in 
.  1841,  67.  Houses  10.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is 
bug ;  but  most  is  good  land.  Cremorgan-house  is  a 
Inindsome  mansion,  and  is  the  seat  of  Lewes  Moore, 
E-q.     The   parish   is  traversed  by  the  road  from 

Monastereven  to  Kilkeimy Cremorgan  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  compo.oition  and  gross  income,  X38  2s.  4d. ; 
iiett,  X35  9s.  3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  Maryborough, 
and  chaplain  of  the  county  gaol.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants  amounted  to  7«  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
76,  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CREMORNE,  a  barony  in  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 
It  extends,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  quite 
across  the  county;  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north- 
we>t,  by  the  baronies  of  Dartree  and  Monaghan ; 
on  the  north-east,  by  the  county  of  Armagh;  on 
the  south-west,  by  the  barony  of  Donaghmoyne ; 
and  on  the  Houth-w^est,  by  the  county  of  Cavan.  Its 
length  is  17  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  8^  ;  and  its  area  is 
85,430  acres.  A  line  from  north  to  south,  through 
nearly  its  middle,  is  part  of  the  summit-level  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  seas ;  and  a  line  from 
cast  to  west  across  its  north-east  corner,  is  part  of 
the  summit-level  between  the  eastern  and  northern 
seas  ;  so  that  the  whole  land  necessarily  lies  upon  a 
lofty  basis.  Much  of  the  surface,  especially  toward 
the  county  of  Armagh,  is  hilly  and  moorish ;  but  the 
greater  part  has  a  far  softer,  warmer,  and  more  luxu- 
riant appearance  than  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
geographical  position.  The  highest  ground  is  the 
hill  of  Crieve  :  which  see.  Lakes  are  numerous, 
and,  in  several  instances,  are  comparatively  large. 
The  Fane  river  is  the  main  drain  toward  toe  Irish 
Sea;  and  the  Annalee  and  Cootehill  rivulets  toward 
the  Atlantic  at  the  disemboguement  of  the  Erne. 
**  This  district,"  says  the  statist  of  co.  Monaghan, 
**  bears  its  proportion  of  the  great  population  of  the 
county ;  but  the  people  are  all  in  the  small  manu- 
facturing business.  Scarcely  a  cabin  is  to  be  seen 
without  a  loom  or  two ;  and  many  of  the  occupiers 
rent  the  cabin  and  the  loomsfrom  the  master-weaver, 
who  only  may  be  said  to  be  above  want.'* — This 
barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballybay, 
Tally  Corbet,  and  Tyhallon ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
jmrishes  of  Aughnamullin,  Clontibret,  and  Mucknoe. 
The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Castleblaney,  Bally- 
bay,  and  Ballytrain.  The  annual  valuation,  under 
the  Poor-law  Act,  is  £50,215  3s.  Id. ;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  sum- 


mer, 1841,  were  £3,272  Ifti.  4A.,  and  ^2.426  6«.  H, 
Pop.,  in  I83I,  51.892;  in  184^  53,lia  Hoiuo 
9,303.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriciiltuif, 
6.986;  in  manufacture!  and  trade,  2,190;  in  otker 
pursuits,  491.  Malef  at  and  above  5  yeun  of  ifs 
who  could  read  and  write,  8.684 :  who  coold  read 
but  not  write,  4.843 ;  who  could  neither  read  aor 
write,  9,234.  Females  at  and  above  5  jean  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,295;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  7*413;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  13,269.  Cremorne  gives  the  title  of  Banm, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  a  branch  of  the  haSij 
of  Dawson. 

CREVAGH.    See  Cruagh. 

CREVEN,  a  creek  in  Inver  bay,  barony  of  Bqy- 
lagh,  CO.  Donegal,  Ulster.  A  plan  wma  aubiaittcd  to 
the  Fishery  Board  for  erecting  harbour- works  here, 
but  was  not  ailopted. 

CREVENISH,  an  island  in  the  barony  of  Bnrrii- 
hoole,  CO.  Mayo.  Connaugbt.  It  liea  in  Clew  bay, 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  it  inhabited. 

CREWMALLY,  a  quondam  pariah  in  the  faaroiy 
of  Connello,  co.  and  dio.  of  Limerick,  Muniter.  Ito 
boundaries  are  now  unknown. 

CRICKSTOWN.    See  CBEEKarowir. 

CRICRIM,  or  CaTcaiM,  a  pariah,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow,  and  partly  in  tbit 
of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinater.  Lcogtk,  f 
miles ;  breadth,  1|.  Area  of  the  Rathvillj  aectioe, 
927  arret ;  of  the  Shillelagh  section,  1,514  acm. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  510;  in  1841.  7SL 
Houses  1 1 4.  Pop.  of  the  Shillelajgh  seetion,  in  1811, 
478.  Houses  76.  About  one-eighth  of  the  land  ii 
unprofitable ;  and  a  considerable  part  is  moorisli  or 
upland.  The  declination  is  to  the  west. — This  pariA 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Acmold 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  The  vicnl 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £48  5s.,  and  the  reietarid 
for  £96  10s.  Id. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriited  Io 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leighlin  cathearaL  In  I63i 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  27t  and  the  Roam 
Catholics  to  688;  and  a  daily  school  was  sahrirf 
with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  oa  ill 
books  135  boys. 

CRIEVE,  or  Bunnanimxa,  an  isolated  and  eoa> 
spicuous  bill,  3^  miles  south-west  of  Castleblaacv. 
and  3|  south-east  of  Ballybay,  co.  Monaghan,  Ul- 
ster. Though  only  886  feet  in  altitude,  it  k  * 
to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  county;  and,  in  t 
sequence  of  the  isolatedncss  of  its  aituatioo,  it  eoa- 
mands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  singularly  wwnd 
country  around  i^  and  even  of  objecta  aeen  15  mSkt 
distant  over  the  top  of  the  Slieve-Baught  moontitek 
One  stream  flows  from  it  toward  the  eastern  scasC 
Dundalk,  and  another  toward  the  western  oeeaa  sC 
Ballyshannon.  On  its  summit  is  Loiigh  Eagish,  pos- 
sessing great  depth,  covering  about  SO  man,  wai 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water-power 
to  a  descending  series  of  no  fewer  than  14  or  U 
bleach-mills.  An  excellent  slate-quarry  in  the  Idi 
has  long  furnished  heavy,  but  durwle  and  ejwrikat, 
roofing'Slate  to  the  surrounding  country.  GiHt 
mists  and  fogs  used  to  envelop  the  hill,  and  vcn 
sometimes  observed  to  continiia  during  10  or  IS 
successive  days;  but  they  ceased  to  oolleet  allor  fti 
crowding  of  the  hill's  dedivities  with  hltarh  ■ilh 
and  population,  and  are  supposed  to  be  kept  avof 
by  the  neat  which  ascends  from  the  nunMiOM  fiMlt- 
ries  and  habiutions.  Sixty  or  seventy  yean  m 
the  hill  was  all  an  unrechdmed  waate  s  rat  dnc 
probably  50  years  past,  every  indi  of  it.  Iran  Lo^p 
Eagish  down  to  the  north  slopes,  haa  been  iiepmioi 
into  good  ground ;  and,  in  1801,  it  yielded  n  ava^ 
age  rent  or  15s.  per  acre.  At  and  near  the  aortfc 
base  of  the  bill  are  the  longhs  of  Crievt  wi  thi 
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mansions  of  Carnaveagh,  Joa.  Cunningham, — Crieve, 

S.  ruiinin^hum, — Drumfaldu,  J.  Cunningham, — and 

Crernonie  (Jreen,  J.  Jackson. 
CRINDLE,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Tamlaght- 

Finla^'an,    barony    oi    Kenaught,    co.   Londonderry, 

Ulster.    Area,  20  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  154.    House* 
37. 

CRINKLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Birr,  barony 
of  iJallybritt,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  adjoins  the 
townofHiRR:  which  see.  Area,  49  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  531  ;  in  1841,  554.     Houses  95. 

CRIT,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies 
of  (Moiiinacnoon  and  Kilconnel,  3^  miles  north- west 
of  I{alliiia»loe.  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length, 
from  iiortli-nortb-west  to  south -south-east,  2^  miles; 
briadth,  Ij  mile;  area,  2,705  English  acres.  It  is 
lioundt'd  on  the  north  by  the  high  grounds  of  Clon- 
brock  and  Doon,  which  ►cparate  it  from  the  boga  of 
(Monbrock  and  Clonpie;  on  the  east,  by  Lowville 
and  Surtiiagb ;  on  the  south,  by  the  gravel  ridge  of 
Killure;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  high  grounds  of 
Colina  and  Cuppagh.  The  declination  is  partly  to 
the  Ki'.lurc  stream,  and  partly  to  the  Ahascragh 
riv  ultt.  The  average  depth  is  25  feet.  The  surface 
cxliibits  5VJ  acres  of  black  bog,  and  2,18G  acres 
of  red  hoaih  bog.  Between  the  eastern  edge,  and 
tile  lan(l>  of  Lowville,  a  considerable  tract  of  white 
marl  lies  below  a  thin  stratum  or  surface  of  bog,  and 
was  found  upon  analysis  to  consist  wholly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Ettimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
X3,.V>4  4s.  5(1. 

CUOACSil,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  3 
mile>  north-east  by  north  ot  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick, 
M Ulster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  7.221 
ueres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,394;  in  1841,  3,185.  Houses 
/>01.  The  surface  is  flat,  tame,  and  apparently  poor, 
>et  eon-'i-^ts,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  tillage  land. 
'I' lie  road  from  Liuierick  to  Rathkeale  runs  through 
the  interior.  Among  the  mansions  are  Ballinvirigh, 
Smythiield,  and  Ballyline.  The  village  of  Croagb, 
though  now  little  more  than  an  obscure  hamlet,  was 
aneiently  a  corporate  town.  In  its  vicinity  are  one 
or  two  of  the  mansions,  the  remains  of  Amigan- 
ea^tle,  and  the  tall  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
<'appa.  In  the  village  are  six  almshouses,  founded 
an«l  endowed  by  John  Walcott,  Esq.,  for  six  poor 
widows.  The  parish-churcb,  situated  at  the  village, 
was  fornjerly  collegiate.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  I, 
May  1,  Aug.  3,  and  Nov.  1.  Area  of  the  village,  8 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  274;  in  1841,  187.  Houses 
37— Thi-<  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £553  \(U.  lid.;  glebe.  XIG  7s.  l|d.  Gross 
income,  X570  4^.  O^d. ;  nett,  £474  18s.  8d.  Patron, 
.^lutthew  Barrington,  Esq.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
ot  £75.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
tinK^  <)0;  attendance,  about  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  ' 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  600  to  700;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilfenny.  In  1834,  the 
Protectants  amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
liec  to  3,379;  ajid  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
jwiUried  with  X18  from  the  Baptist  Society,  and  one 
with  jtlO  from  the  National  Board— had  on  their 
book<i  ir»|  boyn  and  135  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Hoard  had  a  school  at  Lishnamuck,  and  a  boys' 
seh(H)I  and  a  girls'  ^^hool  at  Croagb. 

('R().-\(iH.MORPX  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  moun- 
tain in  the  parish  of  Ballintoy,  barony  of  Carey,  co. 
Antrim.  I'Uter.  On  its  summit  are  a  large  cairn 
and  other  sepulchral  remains, — the  subjects  of  nu- 
ii?iM«iiiH  vafTue  and  incredible  traditions. 

<  R(>.\G1IPATRU:K.  a  grajid  and  celebrated 
ii)ount<iin  in  the  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 


naught.     It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Clew 
bay,  6}  miles  west-south-west  of  Westport,  aiid  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  2,530  feet  above  sea-level.     Its 
lower  declivities  are  spreading  and  lumpish  ;  but  its 
upper  part  rises  as  if  from  an  alpine  pedestal,  and 
soars  steeply  and  sublimely  aloft  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.     The  summit  appears   from  below  to  be  a 
literal  acumination, — an  acutely-pointed  peak;  but 
it  is  actually  flattened  into  a  tiny  tableau  of  half-an- 
acre.     The  country  immediately  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain  is  a  series  of  hills,  dells,  ravines,  and 
boggy  flats  and  table-lands ;  and  after  the  interval  of 
a  few  miles,  it  recedes  toward  the  horizon  in  con- 
geries of  diversified  and  often  intricately  outlined 
mountains  and  lofty  ridges :  so  that  Croaghpatrick, 
as  seen  through  many  a  vista,  and  from  many  a  distant 
vantage-ground,   appears  like  a  stupendous   tower 
or  architectural  lantern   rising  nobly  over  streets, 
squares,   and  a  whole  vast  town  of  uplands.     Its 
appearance,  on  almost  any  near  view,  but  especially 
from  Westport,  Clare  Island,  or  a  thousand  spots  at 
the  head  and  along  the  north  side  of  Clew  bay,  is 
singularly  imposing, — impressively  sublime;  and  it 
usually  exhibits  such  a  plav  of  light  and  shade,  such 
amassments  of  fleecy  clout!  in  combination  with  bur- 
nishings  of  sunshine,  such  foils  and  contrasts  between 
base  and  summit,  between  both  and  Clew  bay,  and 
between  all  and  the  oer-arching  heavens,  as  to  he  a 
perfect  study  to  even  an  adept  in  painting.     One 
view  of  it  is  noticed  in  our  article  on  Coraan- 
AcHiLL  [which  see];  and  other  views  will  probably 
occur  in  the  progress  of  our  work.     The  panorama 
hung  around  the   mountain,   and   seen   wholly   at 
favourable  moments  from  its  summit,  or  partially, 
at  most  seasons,  from  its  sides,  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous,  richly  composed,  and  replete  with  charac- 
ter  and  stren^h  and  beauty,  anywhere  to  be  seen 
in  the  three  kingdoms.     A  very  frequent  wreathing 
with  clouds  round  the  summit  usually  prevents  the 
whole  panorama  from  being  seen  at  once ;  but  the 
zone  of  declivity  immediately  below  is  generally  at 
a  sufficient  height  to  permit  the  view  to  be  perfectly 
seen  in  parts. — No  place  in  Ireland  is  the  scene  of 
more  superstitious  observances,  or  a  more  popular 
resort  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  or  the  site  of  more 
numerous  smidl  memorials  of  superstition,  or  the 
subject  of  more  generally  credited  legends  of  hagi- 
ology.     Vast  crowds  of  miserable  human  beings,  at 
certain  seasons,  swarm  all  over  its  summit  and  sides 
and  skirts;  multitudinous  objects  of  reputed  sanctity 
occur  along  its  ascent  and  on  its  apex ;  one  jprand 
current  legend  is  almost  everywhere  believed  m  the 
teeth  of  all  credibility,   that  St  Patrick  gathered 
hither,  and  swept  hence  all  venomous  creatures  in 
Ireland ;  and  several  roonuroenta  exist  of  really  in- 
trinsic interest,  particularly  one  which  was  not,  till 
three  or  four  years  a^o,  brought  into  notice,  and 
which  carries  back  antiquarian  association  to  a  period 
very  considerably  earlier  than  that  of  the  pretended 
exploits  of  SU  Patrick.     We  are  compelled  by  the 
limitedness  of  our  space  from  noticing  in  detail  an^ 
of  the  numerous  objects  of  hagiological,  supcrsu- 
tious,  or  antiquarian  notoriety ;  but  oiay  refer  any 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  taste  for  such  matters,  to  a 
spirited  chapter  on  pp.  300—331  of  Ot  way's  *  Tour  in 
Connaught. — The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists 
of  quartz  rock  and  clay-slate ;  the  west  side  is  invested 
with  serpentine:   and  other  parts  invite  the  re- 
searches, and  will  reward  the  curiosity,  of  the  geo- 
logist and  the  botanist.     At  the  mountain's  base  are 
the  village  of  Morisk,  and  the  ruins  of  an  Augoa- 
tinian  monastery.     See  Moriik. 

CROCKETSTOWN,ayillageinthe  parish  of  Kil- 
moremoy,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sliso,  Connaught. 
Area,  8  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  155.    Houset  25. 
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CROC RGL ASS,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Innishowen,  a  little  north-west  of  MufT,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  The  altitude  of  its  summit  above  sea-level 
is  1,295  feet. 

CROOHAN,  a  parish  3  miles  north  of  Philips- 
town,  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Lower  Philipstown,  and  of  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
Length,  If  mile;  breadth,  1^;  area,  5,794  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  842;  in  1841,  915.  Houses  154. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  surface  consists  of  as 
excellent  land  as  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  is  flat,  irksome,  but  reclaimable  bog. 
The  road  from  Philipstown  to  Tyrrel's-Pass  tra- 
verses the  interior ;  and  the  Grand  Canal  is  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  southern  frontier.  The 
chief  mansion  is  Clonearl,  the  handsome  seat  of  W. 
H.  Magan,  Esq.  But  the  grand  feature,  not  only 
of  the  parish,  but  of  a  vast  extent  of  low  country 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies,  is  Croghan-hill.  *'  To 
those  desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  bearings  of  its  various  parts, 
and  the  great  divisions  of  good  and  bad  soil  which 
the  surface  presents,"  sa^s  Mr.  Eraser,  **  Croghan- 
liill  will  be  an  object  of  some  interest.  It  rises 
near  the  middle  of  that  immense  central  plain  which 
occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  and  of  Kildare  and  Westmeath,  and  from 
almost  every  part  it  is  a  prominent  object.     It  is 

f generally  grazed  by  sheep,  and  is  considered  the  most 
iertile  land  in  the  district.  From  the  summit  of 
this  remarkably  verdant  hill,  you  can  note  the  dif- 
ferent seats  around,  the  mcanderings  of  the  rivers, 
the  comparative  extent  of  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
the  vast  space  which  the  bog  of  Allan  occupies  in 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  great  capabilities  for 
territorial  improvement  which  on  every  side  present 
themselves."  The  hill  is  of  comparatively  great 
circumference;  it  is  celebrated  by  Spenser  in  his 
**  Faery  Queen ;"  and  it  has  near  its  summit  some 
ancient  monuments  which  Sir  Charles  Coote  de- 
scribes as  those  of  a  cemetery.  At  its  base  are  a 
ruined  church,  and  the  cottage  of  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, the  Earl  of  Charleville This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare, and  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan.  But 
the  benefice  has  been  suspended  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  Tithe  com- 
position and  p[ros8  income,  £82 ;  nett,  j£77  2s.  The 
incumbent  ot  an  adjoining  benefice  receives  a  stipend 
of  ^'25  for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  17,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,109;  and  a  daily  school  was 
salaried  with  £28  from  local  subscription,  and  had 
on  its  books  168  boys  and  131  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  a  school  at  Cannighill. 

CROGHAN,  a  village  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  pariiihes  of  Killaken  and  Killumod,  barony  of 
Boyle,  CO.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Boyle  to  Strokestown,  about  half- 
way  between  Boyle  and  Elphin.  It  crowns  the 
summit  of  one  ot  the  many  ridges  which  the  road 
traverses ;  and  consists  of  about  a  score  or  upwards 
of  tolerably  good  cabins  and  small  houses.  Croghan- 
house,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  Guy  Lloyd,  Esq., 
an  Englishman,  one  of  the  most  improving  landlords 
of  the  county,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  which 
extends  hence  nearly  to  Carrick-on-Shannon.  "  If," 
said  Mr.  Weld,  in  1832,  "a  position  be  taken  on 
an  eminence  near  the  village,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view,  on  looking  to  the  eastward,  along 
the  road  leading  down  to  the  Shannon,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  that  direc 
tion,  appears  studded  with  whitened  cottages.  These 
are  the  erection  of  Mr.  Lloyd :  in  other  words,  he 


insists  upon  improvements  bring  mmilc  by  his  tentnl^ 
and  grants  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  porpoae  oel 
of  their  rents.'*  Faira  are  held  on  the  Wednoday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  Oct.  98.  The  dis- 
pensary of  Croghan  is  within  the  Bojrle  Poor-kv 
union,  and  has  a  diatrict  of  15,341  acree,  with  a 
pop.,  in  1831,  of  8,210;  and,  in  I84(MI,  it  tu 
pended  £83  12s.  5d.,  and  made  1,707  dlipenaatioM 
of  medicine.     A  place  of  some  witiquBrian  interest, 


which  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Craefaaa, 
and  which  is  really  litoated  in  the  beronr  of  Bos* 
common,  will  be  noticed  under  the  word  ] 


Croghan.     Pop.  not  speciallv  returned. 

CROGHAN  (Ths),  a  rivulet,  partly  of  the  coonty 
of  Leitrim,  Connaught*  and  partly  en  the  comity  oif 
Longford,  Leinster,  but  chiefly  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  Ulster.  It  rises  in  two  tiny  hcad-atwawi 
respectively  within  Connaught  and  Leinater,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Cairn  or  Clouhugh  monntaiM; 
traces  for  4  or  5  miles  northward  the  houBdarr 
between  Leitrim  and  Longford ;  runs  across  a  smiil 
wing  of  Leitrim ;  and  then  proceeds  about  7  miki 
north-eastward  through  Cavan  to  the  Erne  at  Loajgh 
Oughter.  It  washes  the  town  of  Killeshandrs  ni 
the  demesne  of  Castle-Hamilton ;  and  there  forms  a 
chain  of  beautiful  little  lakes.  See  GAarLB-HAKL- 
TON.  Near  it,  and  about  a  mile  from  Killeshaodn* 
stands  Croghan-house. 

CROGHAN,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  border  af 
the  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Conaaufcht.  It  fisab 
one  side  of  the  continuous  vales  of  BallynoBBeUy 
and  Glenco,  traversed  by  the  OwenoMre  rivakti 
and  by  the  road  from  Crossmolina  to  BelmnUet 

CROGHAN,  or  SusTB-CBOOHAir,  a  momrtHs 
on  the  western  verge  of  the  Island  of  Acfaill,  barsny 
of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  i 
be  2,500  feet  in  height;  and,  if  so,  must  he  : 
than  Croaghpatrick.  Its  seaward  foce,  from  the  siu»- 
mit  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  almost  perpendiBB> 
lar, — the  most  tremendous  predpioe  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Otway  thinks  that  ''there  are  evident  inditsrism 
here  of  Slieve-Croghan  being  sliced  down  and  left, 
as  it  were,  a  palpable  remnant  of  some  mat  es^ 
vulsion ;"  and  he  disserta  on  thia  idea  with  aa  sai- 


mation  and  a  show  of  plausibility,  i 
graphically  the  romantic  inddenta  of  hia 
ascent  of  the  mountain  and  view  of  the 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  i 
"Tour  in  Connaught,"  may  poaaibly 
368—390,  as  a  very  &scinating  chapter. 
CROGHAN,    CO.    Wexford.      Bee 

KiNSHELA. 

CROGHANE,  or  Cbohahx. 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  SfiefUidm^  9| 
miles  east  of  Killenaule,  co.  Tipperaiy,  llmulw. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  2 miles;  ai«a,A,494acvHi 
Pop.,  in  1631,  1,096;  in  1841,  1,817-  Homos  SH 
The  surface  is  drained  eastvmrd  by  a  hcad-atma 
of  the  Lingay  river,  and  traverKd  in  the  same  din^ 
tion  by  the  road  from  Killenaule  to  CaUaa;  and  il 
consists  partly  of  exceUent  land,  and  pwtljr  of  <■! 
lands,  whose  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.— ..TKs  pmiih 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  huamMMB 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Caabel.  Titha  eomp» 
tion,  £300.  In  1634,  the  Protestanta  amomrtad  tp 
104,  snd  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,888 ;  and  2  ^ 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £i  &l  inm 
the  rector,  and  £7  from  the  Society  lor  DiMSHl^ 
nandng  Vice — had  on  their  hooka  75  boya  and  A 
girls. 

CROGHAN.RINSHELA,  a  mowlna   hi  te 
parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  oo.  Widdow,  1 
It  is  situated  on  the  sonthem  ▼eige  of  tho  i 
4  miles  west  by  south  of  Arklow ;  amf 
the  road  from  Arklow  to  Ferna,     Ita  i 
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»n  iititu'lc  of  2,0(>4  feet  above  sea-level.  Clay-*late 
rliit'fly  composes  it ;  but  in  traversed  by  numeroufl 
veiii-i  of  quartz,  some  of  which  are  richly  mctallifer- 
oiM.  The  clay-ftlute  formation  of  the  mouiitMiii,  and 
of  the  district  which  surrounds  it,  contaim  no  fewer 
than  eleven  mctali*,— gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  tungsten,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony. Croghan-Kinshela  in  famoiM  in  both  farce  and 
story  as  the  site  of  the  **  Wicklow  Gold  Mines." 
An  old  schoolmaster,  who^e  hopei)  and  aspirings  are 
al>)y  ridiculed  in  a  dramatic  brochure  by  O'Keafe,  is 
believed  to  have  first  discovered  gold  upon  the  moun- 
tail)  about  the  year  l77o ;  and  he  and  a  few  neigh- 
bouring pea<iantry,  remained  for  21  years,  the  only 
parties  acquainted  with  the  secret.  In  l7iK>,  a  man, 
while  cro-i^sing  the  Hallinvalley  stream  [see  Ballin- 
VALi-KvJ  found  a  piece  of  gold  about  half-an-ounce 
in  weight ;  and  upon  his  discovery  being  mwle 
known,  the  population  of  the  circumjacent  country 
abandoned  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the  cares 
of  the  hou<>ehol<I,  and  swarmed  upon  the  mountain 
in  enthu'^iu'^tieally  excited  search  after  the  precious 
metal ;  and  so  successful  wjre  they  in  their  examin- 
ations and  wa'^hings  of  the  i^ands  of  the  Ballinvalley 
stream,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  thev 
found,  a<«  wa<  computed,  *2XiCA]  ounces  of  pure  gobf, 
which  sold  for  about  £10,000.  The  government 
stationed  a  party  of  the  KiUiare  militia  on  the  moun- 
tain, to  disperse  the  peasantry,  and  guard  the  great 
natural  trea«.ure  ;  and  they  procured,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  appointment  of  directors  to  superintend 
the  gold-gathering  for  filling  the  public  colFers  of  the 
iiiitioii.  The  directors  saw  their  works  dei^troyed 
iluriiig  the  rebellion  of  1798;  they  afterwards  re- 
turned to  their  charge,  and  worked  for  a  brief  season 
with  some  succe-is ;  and  they  began,  in  1801,  to 
drive  levels  into  the  depths  of  the  nioiintain  in  search 
of  auriferous  veins  ;  but  they  speedily  found  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  they  exhumed  were  not 
rich  enough  in  either  gold  or  other  metals  to  com- 
|)ensate  the  t'ost  of  mining  operations;  and  they 
abandoned  the  **  Wicklow  Gold  Mmes,"  to  the 
laughter  of  the  peasantry  whom  the  soldiery  had 
driven  away,  and  the  general  taunt  and  jest  of  writers 
upon  lri>h  mining.  The  quantity  of  gold  found  by 
them,  through  means  of  their  stream- works,  amounted 
in  value  to  <mlv  X.V»75  7«.   lUd. 

CROGH.\N.M(>!RA,  a  large  hill,  adjacent  to  the 
mountain  of  Crociian-Kinsiikla,  Leinster.  This 
height  aNo  is  supposed  to  contain  gold  in  the  allu- 
vium of  its  rivulets. 

CKOGHANNK,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
<*lanerought,  CO.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  has  a  conical 
form,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  glen  from  the  curi- 
ous, huce.  well-known  mountain-mass  of  Mangerton. 

CRoIIANE.     See  Croghank. 

riU).MAO,  a  suburb,  or  rather  section,  of  the 
town  and  l>orongh  of  Belfast  :  which  see. 

CROMIGLArN,  a  mountain,  flanking  the  south 
side  of  the  Tpper  l^ake  of  Killarney,  and  rising  from 
the  very  edge  of  its  water,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Its 
name  means  the  drooping  moiuitain. 

CROMLIN.     See  Crimli.v,  co.  Dublin. 

(RO.MPSTOWN.  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  Middlethird,  I  \  mile  east  by  north  of  Feth- 
!ird.  CO.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  figures  in  some  re- 
cords a>  H  vicarage,  and  part  of •  the  benefice  of 
rethard.  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  become  completely  merged  in  the  parish  of 
♦  I...NI.LV  :    which  >ee. 

<'KoNA(;H  !  TiiK,)a  rivulet  of  co.  Roscommon, 
<'iinnau.'ht.  It  ri-es  near  the  centre  of  the  barony  of 
Aihlone.  and  has  u  coursi'  of  about  7  roilct  east- 
«outii-c,i^t\vard  to  the  Shannon,  at  a  point  1}  mile 
i'l  low  Atlilone. 


CRONAN'S  (St.).  Spp  Roscrea. 
CRONRANR,  a  metaUiferous  mountain  on  the 
west  border  of  the  barony  of  Arklow.  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ovoca,  3}  miles  south  by  east  of  Rathdrum.  Other 
mountains  and  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
metalliferous, — particularly  Connery  and  Tigrony, 
on  the  same  bank  of  the  river  as  Cronbane,  and 
Bally murtagh,  Ballygahan,  Kilcashel,  and  Knock- 
anade  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  but  Cronbane  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  productive,  and,  together  with 
Ballymurtagh  [see  that  article],  gives  name  to 
the  whole  mineral  field.  The  Cronbane  Company 
were  the  discoverers  of  the  celebrated  Parry's  mine 
in  the  Island  of  Anglesea  ;  and,  after  they  lo^t  their 
lease  of  that  Welhh  locality,  they  purchased  the  fee 
of  Ballymurtagh,  and  part  of  Tigrony.  In  1787. 
they  commenced  mining  operations  on  their  new  pro- 
perty ;  in  1798,  they  were  incorporated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, under  the  designation  of  the  As^^ociate  Irish 
Mine  Company;  and  from  that  period,  they  conduct- 
ed their  enterprise  with  much  spirit,  and  eventually 
drove  their  line  of  subterranean  operation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000  fathoms.  The  mo^t  valuable  mineral 
stratum  yet  discovered  is  situated  in  the  west  side 
of  Cronbane,  and  consists  princip^dly  in  the  upper 
part  of  Hlack  copper  ore,  and  in  the  under  and  very 
deep  part  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Cronbane  pro- 
duced, during  the  first  12  years,  about  7f^30  tons  of 
ore ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  gn>at  and  p  'rmanent 
depreciation  which  occurred  in  1808,  it  has  since 
been  worked  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  tons  per 
annum.  By  an  ingenious  process  for  procuring  a 
precipitate  from  the  superfluent  waters  of  the  mine, 
upwards  of  j£  12,000  worth  of  copper  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  only  £2,620  for  iron.  Sul- 
phur has  also  been  manufactured  by  extract  from 
the  copper  pyrites.  The  Ballvmurtagh  mine  is  noiir 
the  property  of  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company* 

CRO.NROE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew, 
barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashford. 
Cronroe-house,  the  seat  of  Isaac  A.  Eccles,  Esq., 
occupies  an  ele%'ated  site,  backed  by  a  stu|iendous 
rocky  eminence,  called  the  Great  Rock  of  Cronroe. 
The  summit  of  this  rock  commands  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  valley  and  town  of  Wicklow,  the  woods 
of  Rosaima,  the  hills  of  Ballyguile,  and  Killavarney, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  and  sea.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  12,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.  returned 
with  the  parish. 

CROOK,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Gualtier,  in  the  inMnediate  vicinity  of  East 
Passable,  and  .5  miles  east  by  south  of  Waterford,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  2  mile*;  breadth,  1; 
area,  l.OaS  acres.  Pop.,  m  1831,  970;  in  1841, 
814.  Houses  139.  It  lies  along  tbe  upper  part  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Passage  to  Wat«rford,  and  consists  of  laud  of 
middle-rate  quality.  A  castle,  now  in  ruin,  was 
erected  in  the  ISth  century  by  Lc  Poer,  Baron  d 
Curraghmore,  and  was  occupie<l  by  the  Knights 
Templars This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Tithe  com- 
position, £  1905s.  .Id. ;  glebe.  £9.  Gro^s  income,  £  199 
5s.  3d. ;  nett,  £135  4s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
incumbent  holds  also,  at  a  salary  of  £50,  a  reader- 
ship under  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  A 
subdenomination  of  the  parish  is  wholly  impropriate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  K  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  996;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CROOKHAVEN,  a  bav  in  the  western  division 
of  the  barony  of  West  Car(>ery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  opens  at  a  point  7 ft  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
2m 
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Clear  Inland,  with  a  width  of  2i ;  and  penetrates 
the  land  northward  to  the  extent  o(2\.  But  Crook- 
hawn  proper  i<«  a  narrow  inlet  from  the  west  ^ide  of 
thi*  hay ;  strike-*  off  from  it  at  right  aiif^les  alino^tt 
immediately  within  the  entrance;  and  runs  1^  mile 
westward  to  a  narrow  i»tlunu«*  which  divides  it  from 
BrtHey  Cove.  At  its  head  it  has  a  depth  of  18  or 
20  feet ;  and  fiirthur  out,  an  average  depth  of  20 
fathoms.  It  offers  clean  anrhorape,  and  completely 
landlocked  shelter ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moteness of  it*  situation,  and  the  rocky  rudeness  of 
it*  shore**,  it  serve-*  little  other  purpose  than  that 
of  an  a^iylum  from  adverse  winds.  In  1841,  a  light- 
house was  erected  on  Rock  Wand.  The  distance 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harhour  from  Mizen  Head, 
measured  in  a  direct  line,  is  ahout  4  miles. 

CROOKIIAVEX,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
njoe,  western  divi-*ion  of  the  harony  of  West  Car- 
hery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  roirnominal  harhour,  19  miles  west-south-west 
of  Skihhereen.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considera^de 
liote,  hut  is  now  an  ohscure  fishing  village.  The 
lands  around  it  are  exceedingly  rocky,  and  barren. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  is  vari- 
ously «aid  to  have  heen  built  bv  the  Meghans,  and 
theb'IIeas.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  424; 
in  1841.395.     Houses  82. 

CROOKSTOWN.  a  demesne  in  the  pnrish  of 
Moviddy,  barony  of  East  Mu-.kerry,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
»ter.  It  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty ;  but 
was  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  ami 
it  is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Wairen,  Esq. 
Its  former  name  was  Inshinihill ;  and  its  pre»ent 
name  was  imposed  by  the  family  of  Crook,  who  ob- 
tained po-:session  of  it  after  the  Clancarty  forfeiture. 

CROO.M,  a  parish  partly  within  the  barony  of 
Upper  Connello,  partly  within  that  of  Pubblebrien, 
but  chiefly  within  that  of  Coshma,  co.  Limerick, 
]Munster.  *  The  Coshma  section  contains  the  town 
of  CnooM  :  see  next  article.  Area  of  the  Connello 
section,  288  acres  ;  of  the  Pubblebrien  section.  2,343 
acres ;  of  the  Co>»hma  section,  10,806  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  6.978;  in  1841,  7.097.  Houses 
l,05o  Pop.  of  the  Connello  section,  in  1831,  99; 
in  1841,  88.  Hou-ies  13.  Pop.  of  the  Pubblebrien 
sedion,  in  1831.  1.386;  in  1841,  1.437.  Houses 
223.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Coshma  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4,225:  in  l&ll,  4.102.  Houses  611. 
'i'he  surface  is  part  of  the  rich,  flat  vale  of  the  river 
Muig;  and  is  pleasingly  variegated  by  the  low  but 
interesting  height  of  Tory-Hill.  The  road  from 
Limer  ck  hither  ramifies  from  the  Limerick  and 
Adure  road  at  Patrick's- Well.  Among  the  man- 
sions are  Caherass,  David  Roche,  Esq. ;  Tuoreen, 
Jrimes   D.    Lyons,    E*q. ;   and   Cherry-Grove,    Mr. 

Ilariiing This  pa^i^h  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio  of  Limerick.*  Tithe  composi- 
tion, Xl,2()0;  glebe,  £18.  Gross  income,  £1,218; 
nett,  £1,130  Os.  9d.  Patron,  Edward  Croker,  E>q. 
The  churcirs  date  atid  cost  of  erection  are  not 
known.  Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  20  to  50. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Croom  and  Ballina- 
bannogue  have  an  attendatice  of  respectively  about 
1  .GOO,  and  about  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parocliial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  208,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,063 ;  and  4  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  2^5  boys  and  121  girls.  In  1840, 
two  National  schools  at  Croom  had  on  their  books 
158  boys  and  203  girls. 

CROOM,  a  po#t-town,  in  the  Coshma  section  of 
the  above  parish,  is  situated  on  the  river  Maig;  4 
miles  south-east  by  south  of  Adare.  7  west-north- we^t 
of  Bruff.  and  1 12^  south-west  of  Dublin.  Though 
now  obr^cure  and  inconsiderable,  it  appears  to  have 


made  a  con-<picuou9  figure  in  verv  early  timef.  "Tht 
very  name  of  Croom,"  remark  Mr.  aiid  Airs.  Hall, 
*'  is  redolent  of  its  heathen  origin,  ««  a  Ufmple  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Irish  gods,  the  formidalile  Ooom, 
or  Tarran,  the  Thunderer."  Some  Druidical  re- 
mains are  traceable  in  its  vicinity.  An  old  castle  at 
the  town  was  the  residence  of  the  Fitx^eralds,  and 
furnished  them  with  their  war-cry  of  Croaa-a-boo; 
and  within  its  walls,  the  present  proprietor,  John 
Croker,  Esq.,  of  Ballinaguard,  baa  fitted  up  a  con- 
fortable  residence.  *  At  Carrigeen,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west,  are  the  remains  of  a  pillar  tower,  «rbidi 
have  generally  es^caped  notice.  Area  37  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  I83I.  1,268 ;  in  1841,  1,470.  Hou«ea  20a 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  113;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1 13 ;  in  other  punruita.  80. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 7;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  116;  mithrir 
own  manual  labour,  151 ;  on  means  ikot  rpedfie«l,  32. 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyovrea, 
in  the  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Muii-ter.  Area* 
14  acres.     Fop.,  in  1841,  15a     Houses  2a 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  BaloaMTeeB, 
barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
It  is  so  closely  connecteil  with  the  village  of  Dra- 
perstown  in  the  same  parish,  that  the  two  are  fome- 
times  jointly  called  Draperstown^Cross.  Pop.,  ia 
1831.  218;  in  1R41,  retunied  with  Draper«towii. 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  TyrkerraD.  ea. 
Londonderry,  UUter.  It  stantu  on  the  Fauiehia 
rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  l«ondonderry  to  Dun- 
given,  4  miles  south-eawt  of  Londonderry.  Cnni- 
house,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  J.  Sntth,  Es^ 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CROSS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Coi^,  barany 
of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  ahoat 
8  miles  from  Cong,  on  the  road  thence  to  HndfurL 

CROSS,  one  of  the  Copeland  IsUinds.   See  Cors- 

LAN1>. 

CROSS  AREO,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  Leinster.  Po(t-to«ni,  Kvle.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  p4rochiaf  divisioiHL 
CROSSAREEL,  a  village  in  the  parii-h  of  KiU 
skyre,  barony  of  Upper  Kflls,  co.  Meath,  Lein«ter. 
It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  west  border  of 
the  barony,  5.^  miles  west  of  KelU,  and  7  norlb-wrest 
of  Athboy.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  9,  Aug.  16^  and 
Dec.  15.  Crossakeel  dif^pensary  is  within  the  Old* 
castle  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  17t2IO 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5,393;  and,  in  1639-^40,  it  ei- 
pended  £71*  and  admini^tereil  to  865  patients. 
Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  290s  in  IMU3I6l 
Houses  52. 

CROSSBOVNE,  a  parish  in  the  harony  of  das. 
morris,  I  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Claremorrifi,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  southward,  9  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  5} ;  area,  16,234  acrea,  1  rood,  21 
perches,— of  which  7^  acres,  26  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,5.765;  in  1841.6.702.  Houses  1,174. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  0,854.  Hooscs 
1 ,097.  The  land,  though  partly  bmy,  is  prevailingly 
good,  and  averages  in  value  about  24ii.  per  plantation 
acre.  The  roads  from  Clsremorris  to  DniinMre  and 
Holl\-mount  traverse  the  interior ;  on  the  fonner  an 
the  Village  of  Ballindine.  and  the  noble  denesM 
of  Castle-Macgarrbt  [see  these  articlet]  s  and 
between  Castle- Macgarret  and  Clare,  ia  BroiAhill, 
the  handsome  yilla  and  improred  farm  of  Joanh 
Lambert^  Esq.  The  other  chief  seats  are  ]ifaiyficld» 
Farmhill,  Prospect,  and  Ballyglass. — TUa  parish 
is  a  roctory  in  partibun,  and  a  separate  bemftte*  m 

j  the  dio.  of  Tuam.     Tithe  composition,  £909  18b. 

I  4jd. ;  glebe,  £48.    Gross  income,  £257  17t^  dfd.; 

:  nett,  £222  6s.  ^d.    Patron,  the  dioccnm.    One  part 
of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for  £02  Os.  1]d.» 
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U  iinpropriiite  in  J-  Hurkimll  Lynil^^ay,  E«q. ;  and 
Allot  luT  part.  roinpouiidtMl  fbi  X.*>4  Km.  lid.,  i>  appro> 
priat(>d  to  thi*  deHiicry  of  TuHin,  and  the  prebend  of 
Kill\lu>^'<.  The  churi'li  is  of  unknown  date  and  co<t ; 
aiiil.  ill  IS20,  it  received  tlie  addition  of  a  tower,  a 
vt-try-rooin.  and  ^oiue  other  iniproveinents,  liy  means 
of  11  loan  ot  X324  troiu  the  late  Hoard  of  Fir>t  Fruitn. 
Sutiii^'>  '2(M) ;  uttendanre  80.  Two  Roman  l?atholic 
i-iiapoU  ut  Dryinills  Hiid  liallindine  have  an  attend- 
aiMv,  the  former  of  (kX),  and  the  latter  of  from  (KM) 
to  701);  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
raii^'eiaeiit,  are  mutu:tlly  united.  The  Roman  (?a- 
tliolic  (*lia|K*I  at  ('to^^l)oyMe  ha<4  an  atten  lance  of 
from  IHK)  to  1,(MN);  and  is  united  to  (*urra(;hmore 
(  hupel  in  the  parish  of  Taj;heen.  In  1834,  the  I*ro- 
ti'otaiiu  amounted  to  HI,  and  the  Roman  CatholiCri 
to  C),  I'JT;  t>  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  2.^2 
l«oy^  and  187  i:\TU  ;  and  '2  other  daily  schooU  were 
avirap'ly  attenilcd  hy  about  lU)  children.  One  of 
the  schooU  \va<  aided  witli  XI6  a-year  and  a  irve 
hou-e  tioin  .Mr^.  Browne  of  Cattle- Macganet ;  two, 
with  rt'>pectively  .t'lO  and  £o  from  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  ! 
Domiiiick  Hrovvne  ;  and  one  with  £5  from  (veor^^e 
Vc-ty,  L-<|.,  Hiid  £15  from  the  Tuam  Dioce-oin 
Society.  In  I8.VS,  the  National  Hoard  f;ranted  £\CA) 
tovxard  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Hallindinc,  and 
i)4.>  toward  the  erection  of  one  at  LiadufT  or  Scardaii. 

CROSSDONEY,  a  -mall  villaire,  and  the  Kite  of 
a  po>t  otVice,  in  the  parish  of  Kiliuore,  barony  of 
rioiiiiiahon,  co.  Cavan.  ri>ter.  It  ^taIldH  ou  the 
riNid  from  Dublin  to  Kilie-handra,  I  mile  east  of  the 
river  I>iie,  l^  we<st-north-we'«t  of  Rallinajiagh,  5 
xuitli  we>t  by  >outh  of  Cavan.  and  6^  north-west  of 
l)ii)iliii.  The  country  immediately  around  it  ih  fer- 
tile, highly  embellished,  and  lu^cioiktly  beautiful;  ami 
cDMiHiii*,  ainon^'  other  mansions  and  villa>«,  Li^more 
Cattle,  Maior  Nesbitt,  — Li<namandra,G.  L'E*tran|?e, 
I :><}., —the  Rock>,  JoJiu  Tatler,  Esq., — Belleville, 
C.ipt.  riciniii;,'.— (Vtle  Cosby,  .Mr.  Whitethorn, — 
l>iiiiucar(lin,  .Mr.  liooth, — and  Drumhiel,  Mr.  B«ll. 
Ill  the  liiit*  of  the  Erne  to  the  west  occurs  the  beau> 
tit  id  >cciicry  of  Loui^h  OuKhter.  The  CroutAdoney 
(ii-pcn<>Hry  is  within  the  I'avan  Poor-law  union; 
ami,  in  IKI^MO,  It  expended  £44  ItU.  3d.,  aiul  made 
4. 1 iiti  dispensations  of  medicine.  Fair- are  held  on 
April  ,\  .May  '27,  Aug.  2(5,  and  Nov.  II.  Top.  re- 
tuincii  with  the  parish. 

(KOSSDrFF.     See  Aitghnamullen. 

C K <) S S i: .M I A R E.    See  b a ll v monk v,  co.  Cork. 

CKOSSHULOrGH.      See  KlLUKUMFKRTO.V 

t  ROSSI- ARINOGI'E,  a  fishing-station  near  the 
Salter''.  loJainU,  and  on  the  south  coast  ot  Co.  Wex- 
IomI,  Leiioter.  it  wa«>,  a  number  of  year«  ago,  |U-o- 
pOMMl  to  the  Fishery  lioard  as  the  site  of  lui  artitieial 
har'.'iuir. 

CROSS  FERRY,  a  ferry  station  on  the  Lower 
Haiin,  batoiiv  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  I'Uter. 
It  is  situattil  '1\  luiltfA  south-west  ot  Ually money. 

CROSS(i.-\R,  a  post- village  in  the  (uri»h  ofKil- 
inore,  barony  ot  I'pper  (^astlereugh,  co.  i>own,  lU 
stt  r.  It  >taiid>  4  miles  north  by  west  ot  Down- 
p.itnrk,  oil  the  road  thence  to  SainttielU.  A  fair  ii 
iu'id  O.I  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  In 
the  iiiiinciiiate  vicinity  are  Croi>sgar.house,  and  the 
uenie^iie  ot  Redemoii.  Area,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in 
Ixii,  474;  in  IS4l.  (>a>.  Houses  I4U.  Fainilie» 
eiit()loveil  eiii>  !lv  in  agriculture,  <'k>  ;  in  niaiiufai'turet 
ai>d  trade.  Id  •;  in  other  pursuit«>,  *24.  Families  tle- 
p.iidiiit  ih:e[i\  on  property  and  profe>sions,  7;  on 
tile  (.irtctiii^'  ot  labour,  7i  ;  un  their  own  manual 
laitoiii.  7i> ;  o:i  means  not  specified,  6. 

CUOSSII.W  K.N,  u  harbour  and  a  village  in  the 
|.i!i'.n  (»i  Tetn|iieiiieedy.  barony  of  Kerrycurriby,  CO. 
I  «ma,  Mai^ter.  The  harbour  is  a  creek  or  small 
I '.IS  i*:i  :iu  -wiitii  >i«ie  ot  liie  e«tuar}  of  the  Aimabuuy 


or  Carrigaline  river,  a  brief  distance  within  iti  en- 
trance round  ('ainden  Fort.  It  was  the  ncene  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake'it  snug  retreat  and  dexterous  man- 
ceuvre,  when  chased  into  Cork  Harbour  by  a  superior 
Spanish  fleet,— an  incident  which  seems  to  figure  in 
every  topographist's  and  tourist's  notice  of  Carriga- 
line, Annabiioy,  Cove,  Cork  Harbour,  and  almost 
every  spot  with  which  it  can  be  dragired  into  con- 
nection. See  Annabuoy-  The  creek  has  3  fatboins 
of  depth  at  low  water ;  is  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  be  sheltered  from  every  wind  ;  and  po-sessei 
a  singular  coinia  nation  of  a  I  vantages  as  a  Hshing- 
station ;  but  it  has  neither  pier  nor  quay,  and  seemt 
to  have  sustained  a  neglect  as  unae(<oun table  as  it  is 
undeserved  The  village  looks  from  the  shoie  of 
the  creek  toward  Cove ;  and  is  sheltered  by  a  large 
hill  whicrh  ri^es  on  the  oppo.-ite  shore,  h.  crested  with 
a  rude  cairn,  and  bears  the  name  of  Currabinnagh. 
Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  513;  in  1841,  514. 
Houses  104. 

CROSS MAGLEN,  a  small  market-town  in  the 
piri-h  of  Creggan,  Iwrony  of  l.'pjwr  Few*,  co.  Ar- 
magh, l-lster.  It  stamU  K  miles  north-west  of  Duit- 
dalk  A  market  is  held  weekly  ;  and  fairn  are  held 
on  Feb.  3,  .March  *24.  June  30.  Sept.  22.  Nov  3,  and 
Dec.  '27.  The  Trotsmaglen  dispensHry  is  within  the 
Castle- Blaney  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of 
58.400  acres;  with  a  population  of  .'54,000 ;  and,  in 
183l>,  it  expended  £148  \5*.  8d.,and  ailmini:«tered  to 
1.192  patients.  Area,  3(»  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
545;  in  1841.  540.     Houses  112. 

CROSS.MOL1N  A,  a  imrish.  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  l>arony  of  Tyraw- 
ley.  CO.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  5^  miles; 
breadth,  4^  ;  area,  G7,'201  acres,  2  perches, — of  which 
3,()75acres,  2  perches,  are  in  Ijough  (^onn,  and  468 
acren,  10  perches,  are  in  small  lake^  Hut  the  length, 
as  thus  stated,  is  exclusive  of  (>  milet  of  waste  moun- 
tain. Pop.,  ill  1831,  I1,G7U;  in  1841,  12.22L 
Houses  2.l;i5w  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
I0.IU8;  in  KH4I.  10,54U  Houses  1,826.  A  very  large 
|Mrt  of  the  surface  is  waste  mountain ;  a  large  part 
also  is  bog ;  inost  of  even  the  arable  part  is  cold, 
naked,  shivering,  light,  and  wretchedly  cultivated; 
and  very  little,  except  the  demesne  grounds,  and 
some  choice  spots  among  the  mountains  and  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Conn,  presents  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  either  tourist  or  farmer.  The  two 
highest  grounds  are  the  suioinits  of  BulUunamore 
and  Tnestagh  mountains,  l»oth  situated  on  the  south- 
ern bonier,  and  respectively  possessing  an  altitude 
of  1.274  and  l,0G7  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Deel 
river  draiiw  most  of  the  surface  eastward  to  the  head 
of  Lough  Conn  ;  and  a  small  part  of  that  great  and 
picturesque  lake  defines  the  parochial  boundary.  The 
chief  roads  are  those  from  liollina  to  Belmullet,  and 
Irom  Crossmolina  to  Killalla.  An  extensive  pro- 
prietor is  Sir  William  Palmer,  Bart.  Among  tbt 
mansions  are  Deel  Castle,  CapU  Cuff,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wooded  and  extensive  demesne  at  the  bead  of 
I«ough  Conn  ;  Gortner  Abbey,  Mr.  Orm«by,  al»o  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake ;  Enniscoe,  .Mervyn  iVatt,  Esq., 
on  the  roa<l  leailing  to  the  Pontoon  ;  and  Eappa  and 
(ireenwood,  Messrs.  Knox,  near  the  road  to  KillallA. 
The  hamlets  are  numerous  but  poor. — This  pansh 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio  of  KillalbL  Vicarial  tithe 
(X)mpo»ition,  X230;  glebe,  il54.  The  rectorial 
tithes,  of  the  four  parishes  which  constitute  Crosa* 
.  niolina  l^enefice,  are  divided  into  three  part*:  one 
I  |iart  is  compounded  for  £388,  and  is  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin; 
another  part  is  compounded  for  Jt*l49  34.  3d.,  and  is 
appropriated  to  the  precentorsbip  ot'  Killalla  cathe- 
dral;  and  a  third  |»art  is  compounded  lor  £18  2s. 
I  Oil.,  and  is  appropriateu  lo  the  prebend  of  Errew  in 
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Killalla.  The  vicaragei  of  Crossmolina,  Adder- 
GOOLE,  KiLFYAN,  and  Magaunaoh  [see  thene  ar- 
ticles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Crossmolina. 
Length,  16^  miles;  breadth,  4|.  But  the  length,  a-i 
thu4  stated,  is  exclusive  of  5^  miles  of  wajite  moun- 
^  tain.  Pop.,  in  1831,  25.841.  Gross  income,  £604 ; 
nett,  £514  lis.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  atsio  the  sinecure  prebend  of  £r- 
rew.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1818,  by  means  of  £1,281  4^.  7<^d., 
raised  by  parochial  assessment,  and  £923  I*.  6\d. 
borrowed  from  the  lute  Hoard  of  Firiit  Fruit<«. 
Sittings  GOO;  attendance  (15.  A  private  house  in 
Miigaunugh  is  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship. 
A  Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
90.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapcU  in  (!!ro»smolinH 
parish  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  1,800;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mu- 
tually united.  There  are  4  other  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  other  districts  of  the  benefice.  In  18^. 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  834,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  11,488;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  1,375,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
26,363  ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  averagely 
attended  by  51)  children ;  13  daily  schools  in  the 
parish  had  on  their  books  691  boys  and  3S5  girls ; 
and  26  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  1,140  boys  and 
548  girls.  Three  of  the  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
were  aided  with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
Irish  Society ;  one,  with  about  £4  a-year  from  the 
Irish  Society ;  one,  with  about  £6  from  the  Irish 
Society,  about  £6  from  local  subscription,  £*10  from 
Mrs.  Palmer,  and  advantages  worth  £\0  from  the 
late  Mrs.  Palmer;  one,  with  £\2  from  the  Baptist 
Society ;  and  one,  with  £0  from  the  Irish  Society, 
and  £8  from  the  National  Board. 

CROSSMOLINA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  river  Deel,  and  on  the 
road  from  Ballina  to  Belmullet,  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  the  head  of  Lough  Conn,  6^  west  of  Ballina, 
26  east  by  south  of  Belmullet,  and  132}  west-north- 
west of  Dublin.  It  is  of  modern  date,  and  stands  on 
the  large  estate  of  W.  Palmer,  Bart  It  has  a 
clean,  neat,  and  pleasant,  but  sequestered  appear- 
ance ;  and  consists  principally  of  low  slated  houses, 
arranged  into  two  streets.  The  parish-church  and 
the  parsonage-bouse  have  a  character  which,  for  so 
secluded  and  remote  a  locality,  might  almost  be 
called  pretending.  The  Methodist  chapel  is  in  the 
town.  Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
ca^tltf ;  and  in  the  burying-ground,  which  is  situated 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  small  demesne  of  Abbey- 
town,  are  some  vestiges  of  an  old  abbey,  which  some 
writers  pretend  to  have  been  erected  in  the  10th 
century.  A  market  is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  May  23,  Sept.  12,  and  Dec.  17;  but  thev 
are  the  scenes  of  comparatively  little  business.  A 
inniUcor  runs  between  the  town  and  Ballina.  The 
Crossmolina  dispensary  is  within  the  Ballina  Poor- 
law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  132,834  acres,  with 
a  population  of  18,410 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£182  15s.  8d.,  and  administered  to  1,187  patients. 
Area  of  the  town,  41  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,481 ; 
in  1841,  1,672.  Houses  309.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  132;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  157;  in  other  pursuits,  53.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  13 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  156 ;  on  their  own  manual  Ubour, 
160;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 

CROSSNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ardcame, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It 
fitands  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  within  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  of  the  north  shore  of  bough  Key,  and  about 
3^  miles  south-west  of  Keadue.  Its  site  commands 
a  superb  view  southward  of  Lough  Key,  the  woods 


and  demesne  of  Rockingham,  and  the  adjacent  low 
country.  Here  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CROSSPATRICK,  a  parish,  7f  milefl  west  by 
south  of  Arklow,  and  lying  partly  m  the  barony  of 
Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  and  partly  in  that  of  South 
Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  but  chiefly  in  that  o( 
Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  4^ 
miles;  breadth,  2(.  Area  of  the  Gorey  section, 
1,794  acres;  of  the  Ballinacor  section,  117  acres; 
of  the  Shillelagh  section,  2,737  ocre^.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  ia3l,  1,481  ;  in  1841,  1,506.  Houses  23a 
Pop.  of  the  Gorey  section,  in  1831,  362;  in  1841, 
438.  Houiies  62.  Pop.  of  the  Ballinacor  section, 
in  1831,  26;  in  1841,  27.  Houses  5.  PaK  of  the 
surface  is  bog  and  marsh,  and  part  is  mountainous 
ground  with  a  light  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  is  good 

tillage  land This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 

of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £217  16^.  I  Ud.  The 
rectories  of  CrosspatnclQ  and  Kilcommon  [*ee  that 
article],  constitute  the  benefice  and  the  prebend  of 
Crosspatrick.  Length,  8  miles ;  breadth,  8).  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,969.  Gross  income,  £674  15s.  5d.;  nett, 
£578  6s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Crosspatrick  was  built 
in  1828,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  lute 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  240 ;  attendance  4-^ 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Kilcommon ;  and  there  are 
3  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union.  In  1834*  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  436,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,063;  the  ProtestonU  of  the 
union  to  1,226,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,650; 
2  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £6  from  Lord  Fitawilliam — bod  on 
their  books  100  boys  and  75  girls ;  and  7  daily  schoohi 
in  the  union  had  290  boys  and  165  girls. 

CROSSPLATTEN,  a  h»mlet  m  the  parish  of 
Duleek,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ster.    Pop.,  in  1831,  79. 

Cross-roads,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Kil. 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  5  miles 
west  .south,  west  of  Dunfitmaghy,  on  the  coast-road 
thence  to  Dunglo. 

CROT,  a  hill  on  the  northern  border  of  the  bar- 
ony and  county  of  Longford,  leinster.  It  stands 
near  the  north-west  shore  of  Lough  Gouno,  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  that  richly  varied  and 
highly  picturesque  lake. 

CROUGHN  AM  ALLEN,  a  mountain  on  the  north 
border  or  seaboard  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and 
county  of  Mavo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  6  miles 
south-west  of  Downpatrick  Head. 

CROVEH  Y,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Boylagfa, 
CO.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,033  feel 
above  sea>level ;  and  is  the  principal  height  in  the 
great,  dismal,  chaotic,  turoulated  granite  plain  of 
Bovlagh. 

CROW-HEAD,  a  cape  in  the  parish  of  Kilmi- 
naght,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is 
the  roost  southern  ground  in  the  mainland  of  the 
barony ;  and  is  situated  about  1  \  mile  east  of  the 
island  of  Dursey. 

CROW-HILL,  a  hill  about  a  mile  sooth  of  the 
romantically  situated  vilUge  of  Glenavy,  barony  of 
Mossarene,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  of 
the  flat  circumjacent  country. 

CROW-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  Lower  Lake  of 
Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  A  copper  mine  was 
worked  here  by  the  Ross  Island  Company;  but* 
not  proving  sufficiently  productive,  it  was  speedily 
relinquished. 

CRUAGH,  Creagr,  or  Chevaoh,  a  parish,  6 
miles  south  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Newcastle,  but  now  in  that  of  Uppercrois,  ca  Ihib- 
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lin.  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  U ;  area, 
4,4G0  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,216;  in  1841,  979. 
Houses  154.  The  whole  surface  consiftts  of  a  section 
of  the  southern  Dublin  mountains;  yet  is  diversified 
by  low  grounds  and  practicable  declivities,  which  are 
vuriously  disposed  in  demesnes,  villa-plots,  and  corn- 
fields. Several  spots  within  the  demesne  of  Killa- 
kee,  the  property  of  Samuel  White,  E«»q.,  ab  well  as 
various  other  vantage-grounds  in  the  parish,  command 
brilliant  views  of  the  luxuriant  and  picturesque  coun- 
try lying  toward  the  metropolis.  Here  begins  the 
military  road  to  Aughavanagh,  extending  32  miles 
hence,  in  a  solitary  mountainous  route,  and  now 
seldom  travelled  except  by  tourists  and  the  local 
upland  farmers. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Tallaoht  [which  see],  in  the 
(iio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £181  17s.  5d. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  135,  and  the 
Konian  Catholics  to  l.Oifi.  • 

CRUAGHMORE,  a  hill,  a  little  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Hullintoy,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ul- 
ster. \U  summit  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  colum- 
nar basalt  which  flings  an  aspect  of  so  great  romance 
over  a  large  part  of  the  north  coast  of  the  countv. 

CRUANACARRA,  an  ir-let,  ofTthe  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Birterbuy  bay,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
CO.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 

CRUAN  AKEELY,  an  islet  ofT  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  of  Birterbuy  bay,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
CO.  Gahvay,  Connaught.  It  is  used  by  Mr.  Martin 
as  a  deer-park. 

CRUCKFALLA,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated 
about  '2k  miles  south-east  of  Bloody  Foreland. 

CRUiSETOWN,  a  parish  on  the  north-east  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  1}  mile  south- 
west of  Nobber,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  3^ 
miles;  breadth,  1^;  area,  1,863  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  427 :  in  1841,  432.  Houses  66.  The  land  is 
of  good  quality.  Cruisetown-house  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Shaw. — This  pari>h  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
£IU0;  glebe,  £3  3s.  Gross  income.  £103  38.; 
nt-tt,  £95  5s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  Ardee,  in  the 
iUo.  of  Armagh.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cha()el  has  an  attendance  of  from  200  to 
34)0;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Nobber.  In  18>'{4, 
the  pari.shioiiers  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  a 
hedge-school  at  Altmobh  bad  on  its  books  28  boys 
und  1*2  iiWU. 

CRT rr,  an  i^1and  in  the  barony  of  Bannagh,  4 
miles  north  by  west  of  Dunglo,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  separati'd  from  the  mainland  of  the  Rosses  by 
a  j>ouiMi  of  atsout  haU-a-mile  in  breadth;  and  it  meiu 
siires  alK)ut  *2  milos  in  length,  and  is  inhabited.  Mr. 
Mmnio.  in  thr  report  of  his  coa>t  survey,  says, 
••  Cruit  l>lai;d  forms  a  safe  anchorage  within  it  for 
fniall  ve^si'U:  it  is»  said  to  be  getting  shallower.  A 
little  pier  or  landing-place  should  be  built  on  the 
Aiulloi;h(h'arg  Mde,  which  would  soon  be  the  means 
u(  eollectmg  a  villa^'e  about  it,  this  shore  being 
('(ipulous,  althon^h  the  people  seem  in  comparative 
inj-.rv .      The  ex()enM'  might  be  £500  or  £f)00." 

(in'M,  tlie  (ienie-ue  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  on  the 
wcht  l>or(!er  of  the  harony  of  (^oole,  3J  miles  west 
by  >oiithof  Newtown-Hutler,  CO.  Fermanagh,  Tlster. 
Cruin-ca>tle,  the  present  residence  of  the  Earl,  is  a 
modern  and  splendid  pile,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  peninxuU,  amidst  the  romantic  and  cxqui- 
fcitciy  beautiful  labyrinth  of  land  and  water  which 
characterizes  the  head  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  former  or  feudal  residence, 
are  in   the  vicinity.      The  demesne,  including  the 


principal  peninsula,  several  isles  and  islets,  and  belt^ 
and  promontories,  of  adjacent  land,  is  richly  wooded- 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  indigenous ;  and  exhibits  to 
the  lovers  of  arboriculture  various  gigantic  oaks  and 
ash  trees,  and  a  singularly  umbrageous  spreading 
yew.  The  surrounding  estate  is  all  one  sheet  of 
beauty,  exquisite  in  both  natural  and  artificial  fea- 
ture, and  altogether  refreshing  in  the  morale  of  iti 
management.  **  This  demesne,  in  its  general  char* 
acter,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  •*  resembles  the  wooded 
islets  and  promontories  connected  with  Farnham; 
and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  comparison 
may  al<o  be  carried  on  in  the  moral  aspect  and  con« 
dition  of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  estate.  From  a  little  above  Crura - 
cattle,  where  the  Erne  loses  the  river  character,  till 
it  joins  the  head  of  the  larger  body  of  the  Upper 
Lough,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  the  waters,  from  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  assuming  the  most  fantastic  and  intricate 
outlines.  It  U  only  those  who  have  sailed  through 
this  labyrinth  of  little  lakes,  or  have  traversed  their 
shores,  can  form  a  correct  idem  of  their  devious 
windings,  their  endlessly  varied  creeks  and  bays,  or 
the  numerous  pretty  islets  they  contain.  Among  the 
latter,  some  are  wholly  wooded,  others  in  tillage ; 
but  generally  speaking,  the  larger  are  inhabited;  and 
it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery  to 
see  the  peasantry  who  are  located  on  the  islands  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  rowing  their  little 
home-made  skiffs  over  the  smooth  waters,  from  isle 
to  isle,  or  from  shore  to  shore,  at  which  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  are  equally  expert.** 

CRUMARAD,  a  mountain,  2  miles  north  of  Kil- 
lybegs,  barony  of  Bovlagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
■  CRUMLIN,  a  river.     See  Camlin. 

CRUMLIN.  a  small  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Camlin,  baronv  of  Upper  Massarene,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
parish,  on  the  Camlin  river,  and  on  the  road  from 
Banbridge  to  Coleraine,  2  miles  east  of  the  head  of 
a  bay  of  Lough  Neagh.  5|  miles  south  of  Antrim, 
9}  north- north-east  of  Lur^an,  10  west  by  north  of 
Belfast,  and  77  north  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  neat,  regu- 
larly built,  and  pretty  little  town ;  and  con^i^ts  of 
one  long  and  spac*ious  street,  extending  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  a  smaller  street,  going  off  from  th« 
centre  of  the  former,  and  extending  along  the  road 
to  Antrim.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Its  dispensary 
is  within  the  Antrim  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  dis- 
trict  of  48,644  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5.330;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expi'nded  £106,  and  made  4,161  disp>en« 
sations  of  medicine.  A  market  is  held  on  the  firi»t 
Friday  of  every  month  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  July 
23  and  Nov.  20.  At  the  embouchure  of  the  Cam- 
lin river  is  a  wharf  for  commanding  the  ramified 
navigation  of  Lough  Neagh  and  its  connected  canals. 
The  town  is  on  the  estate  of  Col.  Heyland;  and 
owes  mo^t  of  its  prosperity  to  the  instrumentality  d 
his  fostering  care.  Adjacent  to  it  are  Glendarrag h- 
housc,  the  handsome  mansion  of  Col.  Heyland,  and  Ben 
Neagh,  the  modem  and  beautifully  situated  villa  of 
J.  Macauley,  Esq.;  in  the  %'icinity^are  the  rillas 
of  Thistleborougb,  J.  Whittle,  Esq., — Gobrana,  J. 
Whitla,  Esq., _«nd Cherry- Valley,  C.  W.  Arastronf:« 
Esq.  ;  and  on  the  penuisula  which  siTeens  the  north 
side  of  Sandy  bay,  is  Laiigford  Lodge,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Hon.  Gen.  Pukenhain.  On  the  Camlin, 
beside  the  town,  are  very  extensive  flour-mills,  th« 
successors  of  the  first  flour-mill  in  this  part  of  thn 
country  erected  by  Mr.  Heyland,  in  1765,  aud  nowr 
the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Macauley.  These  mills, 
al>out  20  yfars  ago,  manufadure^l  about  2,200  ton* 
of  wheat  dour  anuually,  besides  large  quantitiet  ol 
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the  floiir  of  other  pniin ;  and  they  continue  to  yield 
a  very  bulky  produce  in  dour  hikI  oatmeal  for  ex- 
portatioti  to  Sootlnnd  and  Knglnnd.  Area  of  the 
town,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  643;  in  1841,  i>Gd. 
Uou«e'«  98. 

CRUMLIN,  or  Cromlin,  a  parish,  containinf^  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  New- 
castle,  CO.  Dublin,  Lein<iter.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  2  mile-*;  area,  1,817  acre;*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
958;  in  1841,  1,024.  Hou^e-*  170.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  in  1831.  414  ;  in  1841,  7o6.  Hou'^es 
131.  The  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  averages  in 
value  about  £4  per  plantation  acre;  but  owes  much 
of  its  worth  to  its  lying  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  The  road  from  Duy)lin  to  Naa's  passes 
through  the  interior — This  piitish  is  a  perpetu:il 
curacv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dul>- 
lin.  'Glebe.  £5  12-«.  Gross  income,  £107  12s.; 
nett,  £105  Os.  fid.  Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  The  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £23:}  Ifi^.  5d.,  and  are  all  appropriated  to  the 
patrons.  The  church  was  budt,  in  1825,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  ()Ad.  from  the  late  Hoard  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittinirs  15);  attendance  135.  The 
Koman  Catholic  chaptrl  has  an  attendance  of  500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the  IxMiefices  of  Rath- 
farnham  and  Tall  glit.  In  ia34.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  113,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  928; 
and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £2>)  from  the 
National  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  117  boys  and 
83  girls. 

CRUMMV,  or  Cromlin,  a  village  in  the  above 
parish,  stands  2}  miles  fouth-west  of  Dublin.  It 
contains  several  handsome  dwellings,  and  was  not 
very  long  ago  a  place  of  fashionable  residence;  but 
it  has  suffered  from  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  has 
fallen  into  neglect  and  comparative  desolation.  The 
church  is  a  neat  plain  buildin;^:.  attached  toanold  tower 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  Crumlin 
di-ipensiiry  i*.  within  the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union, 
and  has  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  about  4,0(X); 
and,  in  1839,  its  receipts  amounted  to  .£1 15  lOs.,  and 
its  expenditure  to  £98  12s.  3d.  The  site  of  part 
of  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  ariciently  occupied 
by  a  heathen  temple.  The  manor  was  one  of  four 
royal  manors  in  the  county  mentioned  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Uollinshed  ;  the  other  three  being  Saggard, 
Esker,  and  Newcastle.  The  Purcell  family  long 
held  the  manor,  as  well  as  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  other  lands  of  the  pari>h  ;  and  the  mansion  which 
they  inhabited  is  a  substantial  structure,  not  very 
agreeably  situated.  In  1594,  the  village  was  burned 
by  Gerald,  brother  of  Walter-Reai;h  Fitzgerald,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Wicklow  rebels.  In  1690,  King 
William  encamped  here  with  his  army,  settled  the 
method  of  granting  protections,  and  issued  his  pro- 
clamation for  depreciating  the  brass  currency  of 
James  II.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  544  ;  in  1841,  268.     Houses  39. 

CRUMP,  or  Ellen-a-Green,  an  island  near  the 
entrance  of  Ballmakill  Harbour,  barony  of  Ballina- 
hinch.  CO  Galway,  Connaught.     Area,  70  acres. 

CRUSHEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  InchU  | 
cronane,  barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
8ter.     It  stands  on  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Loughrea,  i 
7  miles  north -north -east  of  Eiuu-*,  and  8  south  of: 
Gort.     A  dispen-iary  here  is  within  the  Ennis  Poor-  ' 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  upwards  of  8,000  ;  ' 
and,  in  18-?9-40,  its  receipt^  amounted  to  £111  6s., 
and  its  disbursements  to  £8,5.     In  the  vicinity  are 
the  mansions  of  B  dlyline,  Auirustine  Butler.  Esq.  ;  ; 
and  Port,   Huirh  O'liOti^'hlin,  R<r{      Area,  19  acres.  , 
Pop  ,  in  ia31,  316:  in  1841,  194.     Ilou-ces  32.  | 

CRUVIN,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the  barony 


of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  i«  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay,  between 
Donegal  and  Brucklas.  It  was  formerly  provided 
with  a  sort  of  quay  ;  and  it  has  18  feet  of  depth  at 
high  water 

CRYCRIM.     See  Cricrim. 

CRYHELP.     See  Cbehelp. 

CULDAFF,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of  In* 
nishowen,  8  miles  north-north-west  of  MoviUe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulfrter.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  5; 
area,  20,089  acres,  I  rood,  28  perches, — of  which 
512  acre«,  2  roods,  29  perches,  are  fresh  lacustrine 
water,  and  42  acres,  3  roods,  4  perche«,  are  tideway 
in  the  Culdaff  river.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.995 ;  in. 1841, 
5,883.  Houses  984.  It  is  cut  into  two  separate 
parts  by  an  intersection,  about  a  mile  wide,  of  the 
parish  of  Cloncha ;  and  it  extends  along  the  Atlantic, 
about  mid-distance  between  Malin  Head  and  Innis- 
howen  Head.  The  surface  consists  variously  of  gooil 
land,  inferior  land,  low  isleted  bog,  and  coarsely- 
verdured  or  heathy  mountain.  A  great  expanse  of 
low  boir  extends  along  the  shore,  and  is  interspersed 
throughout  with  cultivated  knolU,  called  the  Isles  of 
Grcelagh.  The  most  extensive  bog  is  that  of  Drum- 
ley;  and  both  this  and  others  of  smaller  extent, 
abound  in  buried  pines  and  oaks,  and  produce  good 
fiK'l.  The  principal  mountains  are  Crucknanionau, 
Cionkeen,  Carthage,  and  Croagh ;  and  tliey  are 
covered  with  black  heath,  thinly  interspersed  with 
coarse  grass,  which  yields  a  scanty  summer  gnising 
to  cattle.  Clay,  bog,  and  limestone  are  generally  so 
near  one  another  among  the  arable  lands,  as  jointly, 
with  the  abundance  of  sea  manures,  to  oflTer  every 
facility  for  georgical  improvement  and  fertiliiing 
culture.  A  lake  at  Moneyderragh  abounds  with 
char.  The  Culdaff  rivulet  issues  from  a  loughlet 
near  Crucknanionan,  and,  after  many  circumvolu- 
tions, falls,  4  miles  to  the  north-east,  into  CuldafT 
bay.  This  bay  is  a  large  open  roadstead  extending 
from  Dunmore  to  Glengad ;  and  though  occasionally 
visited  by  vet^sels  in  summer,  is  very  unsafe  in  atomK, 
or  during  nearly  the  whole  of  wmter.  A  circular 
earthen  fort  occurs  at  Cashel ;  two  small  unin^ribed 
stone-crosses,  at  Baskill :  the  remnant  of  a  fort  on  the 
steep  isolated  rock  of  Dunowan,  half-a-mile  north  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Culdaff  rivulet ;  and  a  crom- 
lech, near  Kindrahad.  The  mansions  are  Culdaff- 
house,  Mr.  Young ;  and  Grouse-hall,  Mr.  Butler. 
The  village  of  Culdaff  or  Milltown  stands  on  the 
Culdaff  river ;  and  consisted,  27  years  ago,  of  the 
church,  a  schoolhouse,  a  mill,  and  19  cottagei. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  10,  May  10,  Aug.  10,  and 
Nov.  10.  The  Culdaff  dispensary  is  within  the 
Carndonagh  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of 
39.732  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  12,91 1 ;  and,  in  1839,  it 
expended  £109  4'*.,  and  administered  to  2,420  pa- 
tients. Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
133.  Houses  27..  The  principal  roads  lead  from  tbe 
village  toward  respectively  Malin,  Greencastle,  and 
Londonderry.  The  road  hither  from  Moville,  runt 
along  the  south  side  of  Squire's  Cairn,  and  through  a 

series  of  wild  but  interesting  glens This  pari4i  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe'compo-iition,  i-482 ;  glebe,  £96  Us.  6d.  Pa- 
tron, the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  incumbent  hirids 
also  the  adjoininir  benefice  of  Cloncha.  A  curate 
has  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  Sittings  250;  attendance,  from 
80  to  160.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
361  Churchmen,  3*22  Presbyterians,  and  5,426  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  3  Sunrlay  schools  had  an  average 
attendance  of  from  260  to  290  children;  1  daily 
school  had  an  attendance  of  from  50  to  60 ;  ami  8 
other  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  aalaried  with 
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£5  from  Mra.  Young,  one  with  £14  from  local  ?uh-  [ 
scriptioii,  and  two  with  respectively  £12  and  £10 
from  the  Nntional  Board — hud  on  their  hook**  454 
boy 4  and  232  girU.  In  1840,  the  National  Baird 
had  schooU  at  Ballycharry,  Bocan,  Carraghniore, 
anrl  Dristeran. 

CULFEIGHTRIN,  a  parish  on  the  coa«t  of  the 
barony  of  Carey,  1|  mile  east  of  Ballycastle,  co. 
Antrim.  Ulster.  Lengthy 7  milcit ;  breadth,  5} ;  area, 
26.^37  acres  3  rood*.  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
5.012:  in  1841,  4,577.  Houses  803.  It  occupies 
the  north-eaxt  corner  of  the  county,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ballycaotle,  round  to  the  village  of  Cushendun. 
About  10,000  acres  are  arable ;  and  the  remainder 
coMiii»ts  alinO'it  wholly  of  heathy  mountain.  The 
coa<t  possesses  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  richly 
picturesque  sections  of  the  magnificent  seaboard 
range,  both  basaltic  and  conglomerate,  of  the  county ; 
but,  in  it;«  chief  features  of  scenic  interest,  it  will  be 
noticed  under  the  words  Fair-Head, Tor,  Murloch, 
and  CtJSHENDUN;  and  in  its  mining  features  it  has 
already  been  noticed  under  the  word  Ballycastle: 
see  these  articles.  The  coast-road  from  Cushendun 
to  Ballycastle  abounds  in  attractions  for  the  miner- 
alogist and  the  geologist,  presents  to  the  man  of 
taste  unsurpassed  boldness  and  sublimity,  and  almost 
endless  sources  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  and 
offers  to  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  antiquary, 
splendid  views  acro-«s  the  North  Channel,  and  vari- 
ous incentives  to  reflection  on  the  ancient  inter- 
course between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Dalriadas; 
but  this  road  is  practicable  only  for  pedestrians. 
Adjacent  to  Cushendun  are  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Mr.  .MacNeill;  a  little  farther  north  are  the  ruins 
of  Castle-Carra ;  thence  to  the  bay  of  Murloch, 
beyond  the  point  of  Tor,  extend  the  clitfs  of  Cu-h- 
leak,  con^i^tiiig  of  micaceous  schist,  with  subordi- 
nate beds  of  primitive  limestone,  syenite,  and  felspar 
porphyry;  projecting  from  the«4e  clirfs  is  the  headland 
of  Tor,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  great  fort ; 
farther  on  is  the  bay  of  Murloch,  with  its  curious 
admixtures  of  micaceous  schist,  basalt,  and  conf;Io- 
merate ;  thence  to  Fair  Head,  the  ba^e  of  the  cliffs 
is  strewn  with  enormous  fragments,  chiefly  of  colum- 
nar greenstone.  Fair  Head  itself  presents  an  unri- 
vailed  display  of  columnar  basaltic  masses  soaring 
into  cliff'i ;  and  finally  occur  the  curious  abandoned 
coal-mines  noticed  in  the  article  on  Ballycastle. 
The  hills  which  rise  inland  from  the  cliffs  of  Cush- 
leak  become  covered  with  be<Is  of  red  sandstone  and 
chalk  :  and  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  are 
capped  with  basalt.  The  detached  conical  hill  of 
Drimnakill,  to  the  north  of  Murloch  bay,  exhibits  a 
vast  subsided  mass  of  columnar  greenstone,  thrown 
together  with  such  confusion  as  to  seem  almost 
chaotic.  Two  other  roads  than  the  shore  one,  lead 
through  the  interior  of  the  parish  from  Cushendun 
to  Ballycastle;  and,  though  both  are  practicable  for 
carriages,  the  more  inland  is  the  superior  in  both 
facility  and  sctnery  This  road  crosses  the  river 
Dun  ;  leaves  the  long,  narrow,  fertile  Glendun  to 
the  west ;  a<i>cends  Grange-hill ;  traverses  4  miles  of 
wild,  dreary,  unprofitable  moor;  and  then — to  bor* 
row  the  de»cripiioii  given  in  Curry's  *  Guide  to  the 
Giant's  Cau-eway' — *'  the  Inland  of  Raghery  appears 
in  tioMt,  the  Pap«  of  Jura  in  the  distance,  and  the 
strait  between  Riu:hery  and  Fair  Head.  To  the 
left,  acru'i'4  the  inuuntain  country,  are  discovered 
the  lotty  hilU  of  Knocklade,  1.820  feet  high,  and 
Sliebh-ni-aura,  1.530  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Ballycastle  soon  becomes  visible  in  the  low  country 
to  the  left ;  and  beyond  it.  projecting  into  the  ^ea.  j 
are  seen  the  -^iiow- white  c.iff:*  ot  Kenluian.  As  the  \ 
traveller  is  above  Fair  Head,  the  flat  table-land  upon  \ 
it*  summit,  and  the  little  loughi  which  have  collected  j 


in  that  very  elevated  situation,  alone  are  presented 
to  his  view  The  descent  to  Ballycastle  is  very 
rapid  :  the  scene  before  you  is  converted  into  a 
more  minute  view  of  what  was  but  indistinctly  seen 
from  the  heights  of  the  Carey  mounta'ns  ;  and  pass, 
ing  Acrevally  and  Culfeitrin  church,  the  Abbey  of 
Bona-Margy  is  seen  close  to  the  raid,  withni  a 
walled  cemetery."    See  Bona-Margy,  and  K.vooK- 

LADE This   parish   is  a  rectory,   and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
and  gross  income,  £350;  nett,  £293  14s.  6t\.  Pa. 
tron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £50. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1829,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£600  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
180;  attendance  65.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  1,300;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  InnispolUn.  In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  464  Churchmen,  60  Presbyterians,  and 
4,739  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  4  pay  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  129  boys  and  45  girls.  In  1840, 
five  National  schools  at  Bally verdough,  Glen«hesk, 
Craigfad,  and  Cushendun,  were  aggregately  salaried 
with  £46  3s.  4d.,  and  had  on  their  books  182  boys 
and  169  girls. 

CULLAGH,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Moycarnon, 
2  miles  80uth-south-ea»t  of  Ballina<loe,  co.  Ros- 
common,  Connaught.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1; 
area,  1,709  acres.  It  lies  along  the  river  Suck  ;  has 
an  average  depth  of  26  feet ;  declines  27  feet  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  river;  and  is  traversed  and 
naturally  drained  by  three  rills.  Estimated  cost  ot 
reclamation,  £2,310  4^.  2d. 

CULLEN,  the  lower  and  smaller  division  of 
Lough  Coim,  or  that  which  lies  «outh  of  the  Pon- 
toon, CO.  Miyo,  Connaught      See  Co.VM 

CULLEN,  a  parish  3  miles  north  of  Mill-street, 
and  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow. 
and  of  CO.  Cork,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  4  miles;  area,  13,674  acres.  Pop.,  in  I8->I, 
4.385;  in  1841,  5,490.  Houses  826.  It  exten.is 
between  the  rivers  Dallua  and  Black  water,  and 
isolates  near  its  centre  a  small  tract  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  called  the  East  Fractions.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  mountain,  moor,  and  bog:  yet 
the  prevailing  quality  of  land  is  middle-rate  arable. 
A  part  of  the  snuill  coalfield  of  western  Cork  is 
within  the  limits.  Dr.  Smith  notices  some  ruins  ot 
an  ancient  nunnery,  not  mentioned  in  any  record ; 
the  ruined  castle  of  Du  Aragil,  built  by  the  O'Kief^; 
and  the  quondam  fortified  castle  of  Drum^hicane, — 
well-built,  towered,  and  turreted, — situated  near  the 
Black  water, — and  anciently  the  property  of  the 
O' Kiefs, — but  all  quite  demolished,  and  nupplantcd 
bv'  a  modern  mansion  of  the  family  of  Chinnery.— 
This  parish  is  m  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Droumtabiffe  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghad(»e.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithet 
are  each  compounded  for  £150;  and  the  latter  arc 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600;  ^ 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  three  chapels  in  Kilmeen,  and  one  in 
Droumtar.ffe.  In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted 
to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.51 1 ;  ami  4 
hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  181  boys  and  107 
girl". 

CULLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalea.  5 
miles  north ^north -east  of  Kin^ale,  co.  Cork,  Mu.i- 
ster.  Area,  4,250  acres.  Pop.,  in  18-31,  1.251  ;  in 
1841,  1,330.  Houses  225.  A  larue  |Mrt  of  the  »ur. 
face  is  occupied  with  D<-rr\l<*eve-HiIl.  The  i  rain- 
age  is  partly  eastward  by  the  Ringabella  rvulet, 
and  partly  southward  by  ibe  i^tream  which  falU  into 
Oyster  Uarbour. — This  parish  ii  a  rectory,  and  part 
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of  the  benefice  of  Templebreadt  [which  Me],  in 
the  dio.  of  Cork.  Titliu  coinpoitition.  £2o3  16s. 
10(1. ;  f^lebe,  £20.  The  curate  of  an  adjoining  par- 
ish receives  a  innall  salary  for  performing  the  occa- 
sional duties.  In  \8^^4,  the  Protei^tHnts  announted 
to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,259 ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  \5  boys  and  5  girls. 

CULL  EN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  3  miles  north-\ve<(t  of  Tipperary,  and  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam 
and  CO.  Tipperary,  Minister.  Length,  I  mile ;  breadth, 
i  of  a  mile:  area,  1,986  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.412; 
in  1841,  1,013.  Houses  147.  Area  of  the  village, 
13  acre^.  Pop.,  in  1831,  498;  in  1841.  275.  Houses 
49.  The  parociiial  surfice,  though  lying  at  the 
water'ihcd  between  the  river-systems  of  the  Suir 
and  the  Shannon,  conf>i<ts  of  good  land ;  and  it  is 
traversed   we^t-north- west  ward   by  the  road  from 

Tipperary  to  Limerick This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 

the  dio.  of  Emlv.  Tithe  composition,  £122  7«. 
6id. ;  glebe,  £3*7  10s.  The  rectories  of  Cullen, 
SoLLOGHODBRG,  and  SoLLOGHODMORE,  and  the 
vicanigc  of  Touuhcluggin  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benelice  of  Cullen.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  5  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,178.  Gross 
income,  £704  5^.  8d.;  nett,  £557  10s.  Id.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fices of  Clane  Mainham,  Killybegs.  and  Clonchamboe, 
in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Kildare.  A  curate  has  a  salary 
of  £35,  and  the  use  of  glebe-land  worth  £55  per 
annum.  The  church  is  an  old  building.  Sittings 
300;  attendance  25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  each  an  attendance  of  600.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testnnts  of  the  parish  amounted  to  19.  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,461 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,418;  3  daily 
schools  in  the  parish— one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£4  4s.  a-year  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books 
10.J  boys  and  53  girls;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the 
union  had  283  boys  and  157  girls. 

Cl'LLENAGH,  a  bog  in  the  baronies  of  Mary, 
borough,  24  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  co.,  Leinstcr.  Length,  2|  miles ; 
breadth,  7  furlongs;  area,  1,524  acres.  The  highest 
and  the  lowest  points  lie  rciipectively  383^  and  346 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay; 
and  the  maximum  and  medium  depth  are  respectively 
27  and  20  feet.  The  bog  lies  on  the  summit-level  . 
between  the  river-systems  of  the  Nore  and  the  Bar- 
row, so  as  to  send  part  of  its  waters  toward  both 
rivers.  A  portion  around  the  summit  is  quagmire  ; 
the  remainder  is  fibrous  peat;  and  the  edges  are 
pretty  tirm.  and  were  long  ago  partly  reclaimed  and 
partly  cut  up  as  turbary.  Estimated  cost  of  recla- 
mation, £1.952  7s. 

CULLEN  AGII,  a  barony.     Sec  Cui.linagh. 

CULLEN'S  WOOD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  barony  of  Uppercross,  I  mile  south-south- 
cast  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Many  neat 
villas  have  been  erected  in  consequence  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation ; 
and  an  elegant  chapel-of-ease  was  built,  in  1826.  at 
the  private  cost  of  Lord  Mouiit  Sandfonl.  See 
Sandford  and  Rakelagu.  The  phrase,  *'  Black 
Monday,"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  massacre 
on  Easter  Mon<Iay,  1209,  by  a  body  of  the  Irish,  of 
500  citizens,  colonists  from  Bristol,  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Cullen's  Wood  to  play  at  games.  Area 
of  the  village,  1 18  acres.  Pop.,  in'l84l,  546.  Houses 
86. 

CULLENWAINE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clon- 
lisk.  King's  co.,  Leinster  'J'he  King's  co.  section 
contains  the  town  of  Moxkygali.:  which  see. 
Length,  5  miles;   breadth,   \k  mile.     Aroa  of  the 


Tipperary  section,  657  acres ;  of  the  King's  00.  Me> 
tion,  4.088  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,653;« 
in  1841,  2,3-27.  Houses  375.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Tipperary  section,  106;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
King's  CO.  section,  1,455.  Houses  in  the  Tipperary 
section,  13;  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  King's  co. 
section,  238.  The  surface  comprises  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  bog,  yet  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  good 
tillage-land;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  roail  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick.  The  mansion  of  Greenhills  U 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Minchin.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug. 
20  and  Nov.  ll.^This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Timplbhasry  || which  seel,  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £227  9*. 
lO^d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  232, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,467;  and  2  daily 
schools— one  of  which,  for  females,  was  free,  and 
was  supported  by  the  two  London  Hibernian  Socie- 
ties and  by  subscription— had  on  their  boolu  30  boys 
and  80  girls. 

CULLIN.     See  Buttevakt. 

CULLINAGH,  a  barony  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  border  of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Maryborough  and 
Portnehinch ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of  Strad- 
bally,  Ballyadams,  and  Slievemargy ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  Maryborough.  Its. 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  10^  miles;  its 
breadth  is  9^ ;  and  its  area  is  44,095  acres.  The 
eastern  and  the  south-eastern  districts  are  hilly  and 
to  some  extent  mountainous ;  and  the  western  and 
south-western  districts  comprise  a  considerable  area 
of  bog.  The  declination  is  partly  to  the  Barrow, 
but  chiefly  to  the  Nore;  and  the  drainage  is  elTected 
partly  by  the  Nore  itself,  but  principally  by  the 
Owbeg. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parisliea 
of  Abbeyleix,  Clonenagh,  Fossey,  Kilcolemanbane, 
and  Rosconnell ;  and  the  whole*  of  the  parishes  oi 
Ballyroan,  Dyscrt-Oallon,  and  Kilcoleinanbrmrk. 
The  towns  are  Abbeyleix,  Ballyroan,  and  BalliiMkilL 
Pop.,  in  1831,  15,447;  in  1841,  16,663.  Houses 
2,649.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,853;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  569;  in  other 
pursuits,  544.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,031 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,622;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,649.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,017;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,3'14 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,1-20. 

CULLINSTOWN,  or  Cushinbtoww,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  4^  miles  south  by  west  of 
Duleek,  co.  ^leath,  Munster.  Area,  1,200  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  298;  in  18A1,  366.  Houses  70.  U 
lies  along  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Slane. — This. 
parish  is  a  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Meath,  and  is  loosely 
included  in  the  Itcnetice  of  Duleek.  In  18-14,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  303 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  slightly  aided 
from  local  subscription,  and  had  on  its  books  18 
boys  and  12  girls. 

CULLOHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Au^h- 
macart,  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. It  is  a  mean  place,  and  remarkable  only  for 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Fairs  are  held  on  May 
27,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,  130;  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 

CUL'LOVILLE,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Fewi. 
CO.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Fane,  and  on  the   road  from  Dundalk  to  Castle- 


•  Tho  C.tiii*iLs  of  1831  does  not  notice  Callcnwnine,  and  pUrM 
tlie  town  of  Mouuvi^allin  Templeharry.  Our  statement  uf  pufL : 
luTo,  in  un.  is  eupied  firom  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
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Blayney,  H  mile  south-soutb-west  of  Croatmaglen, 
and  8(  mile<  west-north-wcst  of  Dundalk. 

CULLUMKILL.     See  Collumbkux. 

CULLEYBACKEY,  a  villaj^e  in  the  parish  of 
Aboghill,  barony  of  Lower  Toome,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Maine,  3  miles  north- 
west of  Ballymena.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
235:  in  1841,  238.     Houses  47. 

CULLYHANN A.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Creff- 
gan,  barony  of  Upper  Few»,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster. 
Area,  11  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  154.     Houses  29. 

CULMORE,  a  townland,  claiming  to  be  extra- 
parochial,  but  usually  regarded  as  the  northern 
corner  of  the  parish  of  Templemore,  in  the  Liber- 
ties of  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  the  west 
shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  4(  miles  north  by  east  of 
Londonderry.  The  fort  of  Culmore  made  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  stirring  and  important  events 
of  the  17th  century.  The  original  fort  is  of  unas- 
certained date,  but  was  probably  erected  in  the  16th 
century  by  the  O'Dohertys,  and  was  in  the  posses- 
sion ot  the  Crown  so  early  as  1556 ;  and  it  was  cap- 
tured  by  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty  in  1608,  and  granted 
to  the  London  Corporation  in  1609.  The  present 
fort  WAS  built,  or  greatly  enlarged  and  remodelle<l 
from  the  original  one,  in  1G16;  and  it  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  Derry,  and  was 
eventually  surrendered  to  the  army  of  James  II. 
Though  unoccupied  as  a  military  station  during  the 
la^t  150  years,  it  still  pre!«erves,  to  some  extent,  its 
original  character  and  form.  **  The  barrack  and 
aNo  the  parapet  wall  which  surrounded  the  tower," 
says  the  Reporter  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  **  have 
both  disappeared ;  but  the  earthen  rampart,  and 
ditch,  which,  extending  across  the  tongue  of  land, 
defended  the  fort  on  the  land  side,  still  exist,  and 
hiive  been  partly  planted  by  Anderson  M*Causland, 
E«q.,  whose  father,  Abraham,  saved  the  tower  from 
ruin  by  a  temporary  repair  at  his  own  expense  in 
1785;  and  General  Hart,  soon  after  his  appointment 
to  the  governorship  of  the  fort,  al)out  the  year  1824, 
repaired  it  in  a  permanent  manner.  This  tower  is 
rectangular,  and  measures  25^  feet  by  24 :  the  walls 
are  6  feet  thick  ;  and  consist  of  three  floors  or 
stories.*'  The  governorship  of  the  fort  was  con- 
tinued as  ii  sinecure,  and,  in  1756,  was  united  to 
tliut  of  the  city  of  Londonderry.  The  church  of 
I'ulniore  s«eeni>  to  have  been  built  for  the  u<e  of 
the  Prote^'tHMt  garrison  of  the  fort ;  and,  during  the 
s-iege  of  Londonderry,  was  occupied  as  the  hospital 
of  the  be>ieging  army.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
a  transept,  respectively  54  and  46  feet  in  length  ; 
and  of  a  square  steeple  rising  from  the  west  end. 
The  walls  of  the  whole  pile,  excepting  the  we>t 
end,  are  still  standing.  See  Londokderrt  and 
Templemore. 

crLMI'LLEN.     See  Colmolyn. 

Cl'LTKA,  a  small  fishing-harbour  and  a  demesne 
on  the  north  margin  of  the  barony  of  Castlereagh, 
*J  miles  east-north-east  of  Holly  woo<l,  and  9  west  of 
Donaghadee,  co.  Down,  UNter.  A  quay  at  the  har- 
bour was  er(>cted,  and  is  maintained,  Irom  private 
sources.  The  demesne  i«5  well  wooded,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  and  picturoquc  feature  of  the  south  hhore 
ot'  Belfast  Lough  ;  and  its  mansion  is  a  large  and 
cotnnjodious  edifice,  with  a  ^omcwhat  ancient  and 
castellated  appearance.  The  Cultra  e«itate  is  the 
property  ot  tlie  Kennedy  family;  con^^ists  for  the 
ino-t  part  of  j-trong,  argillaceous,  wheat-bearing 
land  :  and  roiiiprise«*  about  4,tKM)  (.^unn.  acres. 

Cr.MHMU,  eo.  Down.     See  (\)MUER. 

C!  MHFR.CLADY.     See  Ci.ady. 

<'r.MllKR  (J.(»weh).  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
TNikeeran,  5  or  6  mile*;  south-east  by  east  of  Lon- 
€K>nderry,  CO.  Londonderry,  UNter.  Length,  8  miles; 


breadth,  4 ;  area,  14,782  acres,  3  roodt,  21  perchet 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,584;  in  1841.  4,5ia  Houses  822. 
A  very  large  proportion  is  uncultivated  mountain 
and  bog ;  but  the  arable  land,  consisting  of  alluvial 
grounds  and  inferior  declivities  along  the  Faugban 
river,  and  its  tributaries,  is,  for  the  roost  part,  good. 
The  statist  of  the  county's  summary  view  of  the 
vale  of  the  Faugban,  finely  exhibits  the  appearance 
and  character  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cumber :  *'  The 
solid  strata  are  schist ;  the  summits  wild ;  the  de- 
clivities, in  favourite  spots,  are  not  unfertile ;  and 
the  loams  are,  as  usual,  enriched  by  the  deposits 
from  the  mountain  torrents.  From  Drumcooil  to 
Learmont,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  cheerful,  and 
frequently  romantic.  In  the  valley  of  Strade,  there 
are  beautiful  gravel  swells  ;  and,  as  in  all  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  surface  has  that  tumulated  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  observed  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  where  one 
river  empties  into  another.  The  gravelly  swells  of 
the  district  where  the  Faureglen  opens  into  the 
valley,  are  remarkable.  About  Cumber  church,  too, 
there  arc  some  nice  gravels,  both  in  the  shape  of 
high  banks  and  swells.  The  cause  of  these  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Glenrandle  river  into  the  Faugban. 
The  same  surfaces  occur  where  the  Bonds -glen 
rivulet  joins ;  and  again,  where  the  Burntolloght 
comes  in  from  the  other  side.  How  high  and 
powerful  the  currents  have  been,  whose  vortexe* 
accumulated  these  masses,  may  be  exemplified  in 
their  efTects.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Burntol- 
loght with  the  Faugban,  these  round  gravel  hilU  are, 
as  I  take  it,  not  lower  than  300  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  In  short,  wherever  any  streandet 
makes  its  way  into  this  vale,  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
terials are  disposed  in  corresponding  shapes."  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Londonderry 
to  Dungiven,  and  adorned  with  the  deme>neH  of 
Cross,  J.  Smyth,  Esq.,  Oaks,  Acheson  Lyle,  E<*q., 
and  Oaks  Lodge,  Hugh  Lyle,  E«q. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £560;  glebe,  £81  14«. 
2d.  Gross  income,  £641  14*.  2d. ;  nett,  £527  2s. 
7Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1796,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  lOs.  9id.  from 
the  late  Boiird  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  at- 
tendance  130.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-hou^e  is 
attended  by  550,  and  a  Roman  (^atholic  chapel  by 
500;  and  the  latter  is  united,  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of  Glender- 
mott.  In  I8-'14.  the  parishioner*  consisted  of  GjG 
Churchmen,  2,422  Pre-'byterian-t,  7  other  Protectant 
dissenters,  and  1,683  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  150  children  ; 
and  6  daily  schooN—one  of  which  was  aide<i  with 
£12  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  two  with  £3 
each  from  the  rector,  and  two  with  respectively 
£10  and  £2,  and  with  other  ail  vantages  each  from 
the  Grot'eri*  Company — had  on  their  books  266  boys 
and  134  girls.  Purt  of  Lower  Cumber  is  included 
in  the  pt>rpetual  curacy  of  Lkarmont  :  which  -cc. 

CUMBER  (Upper),  a  parish  8  miles  west  of 
Pungiven,  and  parti v  in  the  barony  of  Stralmne,  co. 
Tyrone,  but  chiefly  m  the  l»arony  of  Tyrkecran,  co. 
Londonderrv,  UKter.  The  I^ndonderry  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Cladt  and  Park  :  which  see. 
Length,  10}  miles;  breadth,  6].  Area  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  3.130  acres;  of  the  Londonderry  section, 
23.199.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  7J45;  in  1841. 
7.0.52.  Houses  1,242  Pop.  of  the  Tvrone  section,  in 
1831,269;  in  1841, 361.  Hou*es59.  I'op.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Lomlonderry  section,  in  IK3I,  7.164; 
in  1841.  6,500.  Houses  1, 1 51.  Pop.  of  the  parish, 
quoad  ttncra^  in  IK)1,  5.43(t.  The  surface  i^  to  a 
large  extent  mountainous;   and,  at  to  iti  general 
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featurefi*  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article 
on  Cumber  (Lower)  :  which  Kce.  The  principal 
manfiiotis  are  Cumber-houne,  the  seat  of  J.  H. 
Browne,  E^q. ;  and  Learmont,  the  seat  of  Barre 
Berejiford,  Esq — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe 
composition,  j£740;  glebe,  £670,  exclusive  of  246 
acres,  3  roods,  22  perches  of  unprofitable  nfiountain- 
glebe.  Gross  income,  £1,410;  nett,  £\Jff7  12s. 
2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Part  of  the  parish  is  in- 
cluded in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Learmont:  which 
see.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75,  The  church  is 
very  old.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  80.  The  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  is  attended  by  150  in  winter, 
and  3(X)  in  summer.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Clady  is  attended  by  COO;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Learmoiit.  In  1834.  the  pari^hione^s  consisted  of 
836  <  hurchmen,  2,1*27  Presbyterians,  8  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  2,677  Roman  Catholics ;  6 
Sunday  schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
223  children  ;  and  8  daily  t^chools  had  on  their  books 
549  boys  and  2(19  girls. '  One  of  the  dailv  schools 
was  safaried  with  £30  from  the  Board  o(  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  £7  and  three  acres  of  land  from  the  rec- 
tor; two  at  Killycor  and  Gortalca,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Company  ot  Fishmongers  were  supported  by 
that  Company ;  one  at  Clady  was  salaried  with  £6 
fiom  Mrs  Brown  ;  another  at  Clady,  with  £8  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one  at  Ballyaston. 
with  £12  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£4  from  subscription  ;  and  one  at  Kilkattin,'  with 
£4  from  the  rector  and  Mr.  Ogilby. 

CUMMARA,  a  rivulet  and  a  small  scries  of 
bogs  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
The  rivulet  has  m  wchterly  run  of  about  7  miles 
to  Lough  Currane,  a  little  east  of  the  bay  of  Bal- 
linskelligs;  and  it  expands,  not  far  below  its 
source,  into  Lough  Derriana,  and  carries  off  by  its 
affluentJi  the  superriuent  waters  of  some  other  lakes. 
Its  basin  is  a  comparatively  broad  glen,  or  a  vale 
screened  with  moutitains  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
its  banks  is  bog  and  reedy  marsh,  frequently  under 
water.  The  bogs  comprise  an  area  of  3,391  English 
acres ;  and,  though  very  flat  and  wet  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rivulet,  are,  for  the  most  part,  shallow, 
and  on  sloping  ground.  **  The  best  mode  of  em. 
ploying  these  tracts,"  says  the  ofiirial  report,  •*  would 
be  to  plant  them  with  timber."  Estimated  cost  of 
reHiuniition  by  drainage,  £713  7!*-  4d. 

CUMMER.     See  KiLMAcaKAN. 

CUMMERAGII.  or  Monavoulauh,  a  lofty  and 
conspicuous  range  of  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Munster.  It  bisects  the  county 
into  nearly  equal  parts ;  and  extends  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Dungarvan  to  the  vale  of  the 
Suir,  about  midway  between  Clonmel  and  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  The  range  is  rather  a  series  than  a  chain, 
consisting  of  heights  whi(*h  are  only  partially  con- 
nected ;  and  it  has  a  somewhat  irregular  or  sinuous 
directio.'i,  yet  bears,  in  a  general  view,  from  south  to 
north.  Tne  sides  of  the  mountains  are  extremely 
wild  and  precipitous;  and,  as  seen  from  the  Dublin 
and  Cork  road,  the  Waterford  and  Cork  ro;ul,  or  any 
other  line  at  a  similar  distance,  they  present  a  re- 
markable appearance  of  bold  projections,  deep  re- 
ceding cavities,  and  vast  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
Several  lakes,  called  Cummeloughsand  Stillogues,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  are  highly  picturesque, 
and,  in  some  places,  magnificent ;  and  one  of  them 
exhibits  a  character  at  once  stupendous  and  unique: 
see  CouMSHENAKE.  Clay-slate  forms  the  great  body 
of  the  mountains,  and  is,  in  some  places,  of  a  beauti- 
ful purple  colour.  Over  this  are  found  a  close- 
grained,  light-grey  sandstone,  argillaceous  red  sand- 


stone, and  an  exceedingly  beautiful  alaty  conglo- 
merate. Large  beds  of  hornstone  porphyry  occur 
on  Monavoulagh  Proper ;  and  there  are  several  vein* 
of  quartz  and  pink  felspar.  General  Blakeney,  an 
eccentric  man  and  a  misanthrope,  constructed  a  lort 
of  hermitage  on  one  of  the  wild  and  lonely  Cum- 
meragbs ;  and,  with  a  single  male  attendant  at  t«. 
citurn  as  himself,  spent  there  a  large  portion  of  his 
earthly  existence.  "  The  recluse,"  says  Mr.  Ryland, 
*'  was  mostly  engaged  with  his  titJiing-rod  or  gun, 
and  was  often  seen,  clad  in  an  apparently  impene- 
trable garment,  braving  storm  and  rain,  even  in  the 
wildest  weather.  He  was  seldom  kriown  to  leave 
his  solitude,  and  never  sought  or  enjoyed  society, 
except  when  obliged  to  give  shelter  to  a  benighted 
sportsman."  Cummeragh  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Wray 
Palliser,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the  beautifully  shaped 
table-land  at  the  ba«e  of  the  mountains,  about  3 
miles  west  of  Kilmacthomas. 

CUMMINEER.     See  Coolkagh. 

CUNNEM.\R  A,  or  Connemara,  the  most  we«t- 
ern  district  of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
The  Galwegians  of  both  town  and  county  apply  the 
name  only  to  what  strangers  call  Cunnemara  Proper, 
or  a  distnct  nearly  identical  with  the  barony  of  BaU 
linahinch  ;  but  Mr.  Nimmo— whose  account  of  it, 
published  in  1814,  is  more  or  less  copied  in  the 
majority  of  subsequent  descriptions--haA  given  such 
currency  to  a  much  larger  application,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  using  the  information  he  suppUes,  we  mn«t 
follow  him  in  defining  Cunnemara  to  be  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  extends  southward  from  the 
Killeries  to  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  westward  from 
Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  to  the  Atlantic.  Ito 
greatest  length,  in  a  direction  half  a  point  south  of 
westward,  is  34^  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  south, 
ward,  is  24^  miles;  and  its  area,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Nimmo,'  is  :350,00f)  Irish  acres.  It  is  subdivided 
into  Cunnemara  Proper,  in  the  west  and  centre; 
lar-Connaught,  in  the  south;  and  Joyce-Country, 
in  the  north.  Cunnemara  etymologically  meaiia 
*  the  Bays  of  the  Ocean ;'  and  Cunnemara  Proper 
is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  hyaline  drawn  from 
Killery  bay  along  the  mountain-ridge  by  Maau- 
Turk  to  Shannonafola  mount^nn,  and  thence  by 
Lough  Ouria  to  the  head  of  Kilkerran  bay ;  but,  iu 
a  loo«e  sense,  it  is  sometimes  supposeil  to  extend  to 
Costello  Imy.  lar-Connaught,  or  *  Wcnteni  Con- 
naught,*  extends  between  Cunnemara  Proper  and 
Galway  bay,  includes  on  the  east  about  one-half  of 
the  barony  of  Galway,  and  is  elsewhere  nearly 
identical  with  the  Imrony  of  MoycuUen.  Joyce- 
Country,  so  called  from  the  prevailing  name  ot  iU 
inhabitants,  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Shan- 
nonafola  mountain  to  the  upper  part  of  Lough 
Corrib,  and  by  the  boundary-line  thence  to  the  Kil- 
leries between  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo; 
and  is  nearly  identical  with  the  barony  of  Ross. 
The  population,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo  at  the 
date  of  his  report,  was  about  90,000 ;  and  waa  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  dirtributed  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  in  Cunnemara  Proper,  one-thiiil  in  lar- 
Connaught,  and  one- sixth  in  Joyce- Country.  But 
assuming  the  three  districts  to  be  strictly  identical 
with  the  baronial  divi^iions,  and  excluding  the  im- 
portant because  thickly -inhabited  portion  of  lar- 
Connaught  which  belongs  to  the  barony  and  towa 
of  Galway,  the  population  of  Cunnemara  Proper, 
in  lan,  was  28,639,— of  lar-Connaught,  25,14U,— 
of  Joyce-Country,  S.OS.'S,— of  the  whole  territory, 
62,564-  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Cunnemara 
Proper  population  Mr.  Nimmo  stated  to  be  settled 
along  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  portion  of  it  in  the  in- 
terior, not  to  amount  to  300  families,  and  to  reside 
chiefly  along  some  of  the  bridle-roads  which  had  been 
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made  through  the  country.  '*  In  lar-Connaught 
•I'so,"  he  adds,  **  the  population  U  either  on  the  sen- 
roast.  or  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hilU  next  the 
limestone  country.  In  Joyce- Country,  the  upland 
part^  are  uninhabited."  **  The  rental  of  the  whole 
district,"  he  say:*,  **  I  find  to  he  about  £50,000  per 
mnniim,  of  which  the  kelp  may  produce  about  £6,000, 
so  that  the  land  averages)  2*.  7d.  per  acre  :  from  this 
bUo  there  should  be  deducted  the  value  of  nome  sal- 
mon fishings,  and  the  export  of  turf.  The  profit-rents 
mny  amount  to  about  i:'25,000 ;  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual payH  about  £2  lO-t. ;  but  of  this  £2  only  can 
be  in  money,  the  remaininp:  lOs.  arising;  from  the  sale 
by  the  landlord  of  manufactured  kelp.**  But  Cunne- 
mara  has  prodigiously  improved  since  Mr.  Nimmo 
wrote,  and  mu!«t  have  already  far  more  than  doubled 
its  value.  The  largest  proprietor  is  .Mr.  Martin  of 
BalliiiHhinch  ;  and  four  other  extensive  proprietors 
— Messrs.  D'Arcy,  Blake,  Lynch,  and  O'Neill — di- 
vide amon^  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
ample  territory. 

Cunnemara  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mo^t  uncultivated  parts  of  Ireland,  a  wilderness  of 
bog  and  mountain,  a  dreary  and  barbarous  terra  in- 
cognita ;  hut  it  has,  in  many  respects,  been  shame- 
fully belted ;  afid  it  po<«sesses — as  will  be  shown  in 
the  cour-se  of  this  article — more  varied,  facile,  and 
ample  means  of  general  improvement  than  probably 
any  other  mountainous  region  of  equal  extent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Nimmo's  general  intro- 
ductory view  of  its  physical  condition  is  sufficiently 
repuUive,  and  yet  terminates  in  an  impresHon  very 
ditffrent  from  what  its  limnings  might  be  expected 
to  produce  :  '*  On  a  general  view,  it  seems  one  con- 
tinued tract  of  bog  and  mountain,  the  quantity  of 
arable  land  not  amounting  to  one-tenth,  perhaps  not 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  Where  cultivation  has 
made  the  greatest  pro^^ress  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Corrib,  the  arable  or  dry  land  is  interspersed 
with  extensive  tract"*  of  naked  limestone  rock  of  a 
mo-^t  desobite  aspect ;  and  it  appears  to  be  only 
after  incredible  labour,  that  a  few  patches  of  foil 
have  been  wofi  from  the  general  waste.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  fertility  of  these  spots,  and  the  value 
of  the  pasture  among  the  limestone,  that  this  land, 
even  including  rotk,  produces  a  rent  of  los.  per  acre, 
and.  whjre  tolerably  cleared,  lets  as  high  as  in  any 
pirt  of  the  kingdom.  The  other  part"*  of  the  di^'- 
trict  are,  for  the  mo^t  part,  bare  moors,  con>istint;  of 
bog  of  various  depth,  upon  a  bottom  of  primitive 
rock  of  ditbcult  decomposition  and  atfording  little 
so:l :  but  several  strings  or  beds  of  limestone  run 
through  the  country,  and  are  di^^tinguisbable  by  the 
verdure  and  cultivation  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  vicinity.  *  *  Though  the  general  improve, 
inent  and  cultivation  of  Conaroara  would  seem  an 
undertaking  of  the  most  arduous  description,  it  is 
not  without  facilities  which  might,  upon  a  candid 
consideration,  make  it  appear  a  subject  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  many  other  of  the  wa**te  lands  of 
the  kin^cdom."  **  If  the  map  does  justice  to  its 
subject,"  suyt  a  perio.;ic:il  writer,  •*  Cunnemara  will 
apiH'ar  black  with  mountains,  dotted  with  lakes, 
and  studded  with  bogs;  its  coast  will  be  seen  rugged 
and  indented  with  tine  harlK>urs,  while  the  inland 
country,  though  wild,  mountainous  and  ill-culti- 
vated, and  ^o  little  known  and  visited  that  its  name 
is  a  proverb,  is  jet  equal  to  the  finest  part  of  Wales 
or  of  Scotland;  and  the  traveller  who  ventures  to 
eiijoy  its  romantic  picturesque  scenery,  and  who, 
from  natural  or  acquired  ta^te,  can  relish  the  'lone 
majesty  of  untamed  nature,'  may  here  have  his  feel- 
ing*.  Kratitied  to  the  full." 

Tiiuii^h  ('unnemara  is  mountainous,  it  possesses 
no  such  upland  character  as  seven-eighths  of  conti- 


nentml  Scotland  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  or 
west  of  the  frontier  range  of  the  Grampians,  or  a« 
the  central  tableau  of  Wales  or  the  region  distinc- 
tively known  as  Snowdonia,  or  as  the  broad  belt  oi 
uplands  on  the  mutual  border  of  Kerry  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cork  and  Limerick  on  the  other,  or  even  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  far  .famed  but  extensively 
desolate  county  of  Wicklow.  Cunnemara  Proper  is 
certainly  magnificently  and  sternly  upland  in  the 
region  of  BinalK)la  or  the  Twelve  Pins;  yet,  over 
three-fourths  of  its  extent,  it  lies  lower  than  100 
feet  above  sea-level.  lar-Connaught  rises  from  the 
shore  of  Galway  bay  in  a  gently  ascending  plain,  to 
the  height  of  about  300  feet;  shoots  up  there  in 
some  hills  of  about  700  feet  in  altitude ;  and  then 
sinks  down  into  a  low  limestone  country,  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  Lough  Corrib,  \vhos« 
surface  lies  only  14  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  sea. 
Joyce-Country  is  a  territory  of  flat-topped  hills  and 
mountains  of  from  l,*)00  to  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  yet  so  freely  intersected  with  glens  or  deep 
and  narrow  valleys,  as  not  to  present  the  character 
of  mountain-masses  resting  on  a  common  lofty  l>asis. 
— The  climate  is  so  mild,  and  the  varied  surface  and 
northern  hill-screens  afford  such  shelter,  that  snow 
is  little  known,  and  cattle  are  never  hou^d ;  yet  the 
summers  are  wet,  and  heavy  westerly  winds  prevail. 
— The  interior  of  the  country  is  so  deeply  and  rami- 
fiedly  penetrated  by  various  great  inlets  of  the  sea, 
and  by  the  main  boily  and  the  western  arm  of  Lough 
Corrib,  that  no  part  of  it  is  distant  four  miles  from 
existing  navigation ;  and  it  is  so  profusely  interspersed 
with  chains  and  clusters  of  deep  fresh-water  lakes, 
that  it  might,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  be 
minutely  traced  with  navigation  in  almost  the  pro- 
fusion of  a  kind  of  great  water-network.  On  V«ough 
Corrib,  it  has  about  50  miles  of  shore ;  on  the  sea, 
including  the  coast  of  mainland  and  of  islands,  it  has 
not  less  than  400  miles  of  shore ;  in  the  interior  it 
has  about  25  navigable  lakes  of  each  a  mile  or  up- 
wards  in  length,  besides  hundreds  of  smaller  lakes  ; 
and,  on  the  sea-board,  it  has  upwards  of  20  safe  and 
capacious  harbours,  tit  for  vessels  of  any  burden. 
"  There  are  perhaps/*  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  **as  many 
miles  of  shore  of  the  sea  or  navi^rable  lakes  as  there 
are  square  miles  of  surface." — Extensive  banks  ot 
calcareous  sand  occur  in  almost  every  bay  of  the 
coast ;  and  beds  of  limestone  occur  on  the  iMiiiks  ot 
nearly  all  the  navigable  lakes,  and  in  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  supply  of  turf  fuel  is  so 
universal  and  abundant  as  to  furnish  a  large  article 
of  commerce,  and  may  be  reprded  as,  in  the  accom- 
modated  sense  of  the  word,  inexhaustible.  Though 
the  country  is  so  destitute  of  wood  that  only  a  few 
scrubby  patches,  and  a  very  limited  amount  ot  recent 
plantation,  relieve  its  prevailing  nakedness,  it  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  stool  of  timber,  and  exhibits,  on 
almost  every  dry  knoll  or  cliff,  such  sheets  of  nsin^ 
oaks,  birches,  and  hazels,  as  only  require  a  little  care 
in  order  to  be  nursed  into  valuable  forests;  and  the 
sheltered  vales,  the  navigations,  and  the  abundant 
water-power,  would  form  great  advantages  in  the 
cultivation  oif  timber. 

The  relative  extent  of  different  soils  and  surfaces, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo.  is  about  25,0(M)  Irish 
acres  of  arable  land,  120,000  of  bog,  200,000  of 
mountain  and  upland  pasture,  and  5.U00  of  bare  rock, 
much  of  it  limestone.  The  soils  may  be  arranged 
under  the  four  tones  or  designations  of  the  Lime»tone 
Field,  the  Granite  Moor,  the  Middle  DiviMon.  and 

the  Northern  Division If  a  straight  line  be  drawn 

from  the  town  of  Galway  to  I^ough  Corrib  at  Ough- 
terani,  and  another  line  he  drawn  westward  from 
Cong  to  Benleva,  and  deflected  thence  to  Lough 
Mask»  they  will  cut  off  within  the  eastern  margin  of 
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Cunnemara  two  pieces  of  the  western  ei]ge  of  the 
great  limestone  field  of  Ireland ;  and  the  hollows  of 
these  beltri  are  UHually  filled  with  ho^,  many  hundred 
B(?res  show  the  bare  limestone  rock  at  the  surface, 
and  a  narrow  stripe  is  fertile  land,  with  hillocks  of 
gravel  partly  ralcareou<«,  hut  much  encumbered  with 
granite  boulders,  and  not  always  cultivated.  If  two 
lines  be  drawn  from  Oughterard,  respectively  west 
by  northward  to  the  bay  of  Ardbear,  and  west-north- 
westward by  the  hill  of  Glan  to  the  north  side  of 
BHllinukill  Harbour,  they  will  enclose  a  very  acute 
but  prolonged  triangle  within  which  are  found  many 

rocks  of  primitive   limestone T\ik  granite  moor 

occupies  nearly  all  the  country  south  of  this  triangle, 
and  we-st  of  the  larger  belt  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone ;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dismally  moorland 
region,  covered  with  bogs  of  various  depth,  and 
totally  destitute  of  limestone ;  but  all  its  coasts, 
especially  in  the  bays  of  Kilkerran,  Birterbuy,  Bun- 
own,  Mannin,  and  other  inlets,  possess  banks  of  shell 
and  coral  sand,  and  throw  up  very  abundant  supplies 
of  red  sea-weed.  The  original  population  of  this  dis- 
trict seem  to  have  all  lived  on  the  coast,  and  occu- 
pied themselves  wholly  in  fishing, — the  old  churches, 
chupels,  and  other  monuments  of  former  ages,  being 
all  uii  the  shore ;  and  even  yet  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  reside  on  the  sea.board,and  either  wholly, 
principally,  or  partially,  live  by  fishing. — The  Middle 
Division  includes  the  mo?<t  interesting  and  peopled 
part  of  Cunnemara  Proper,  and  also  the  triangular 
or  primitive-limestone  part  of  what  was  named  in 
connection  with  the  Limestone  Field ;  and  though 
it  contains  many  steep  mountains,  and  bog-filled 
hollows,  it  presents  a  considerable  aggregate  area  of 
prissy,  arable,  and  otherwise  softly-beautiful  surface. 
The  beds,  veins,  patches,  and  nodules  of  limestone 
which  occur  throu^'hout  it  are  so  numerous  and  ^o 
benignly  diffused,  that  almost  every  farm  has  good 
limestone  either  within  its  own  limits,  or  at  the 
maximum  distance  of  half-a-mile.  A  great  number 
of  the  limestone  rocks  are  aUo  >ituated  on  long  and 
deep  lakes,  which  offer  facility  for  their  transport, 
and  whose  superduent  waters  have  usually  so  ex- 
cellent  a  faill  as  to  invite  the  erection  of  machinery  j 

for  pounding  the  limestone The  Northern  Division 

includes  about  the  northern  three-fourths  of  Joyce-  ■ 
(■uuntry,  and   the   northern   corner  of  Cunnemara  j 
Proper;  and  though  it  does  not  contain,  eitlier  in  j 
its  interior  or  on  its  coast,  any  limestone  or  calcare- 
ous matter,  it  is  situated  on  one  bide  ^^o  near  Hal- 
linakill  bay  as  to  be  able  easily  to  procure  thence 
abundant  supplies  of  both  lime!»tone  and  coral  sand,  j 
and  is  ^o  deeply  pL>netrated  on  the  other  side  by  ! 
Loughs  Corrib  juhI  ^Ia^k  as  to  be  everywhere  within  i 
three  miles  distance  of  limestone  by  water  carriage,  j 
—  All  the  three  seaward  divisions,  too,  are  so  co- 
piously provided,  along  their  multitutlinously  rami- 
fied coast,  with  numerous  spcM-ies  of  fuci,  that  the 
inhabitants'   favourite    sea- weed    nninurc    not   only 
affords  a  plentiful  supply  to  their  own  lands,  but 
furnishes,  in  common  with  their  turf,  a  very  bulky 
article  of  commerce?  to  the  less  favoured  districts  of 
the  county  which  depend  on  the  port  of  G.ihvay. 

The  granitic  (li>triet  has  a  contour  nearly  as  tame 
as  its  surface  is  dreary  and  sterile;  and  scarcely  any- 
where presents  a  height  remarkable  for  either  altitude 
or  outline.     To  the  north  of  that  district,  a  hollow 
valley,  distinctly  marked  by  a  chain  of  narrow  lakes, 
and  no  Where  higher  than   164  feet  above  sea-level, 
runs  throuKh  the  whole  extent  of  Cunnemara,  from 
Louuh  Corrib  to  ^Jal^un  bay  :   a  cross  valley  runs 
from  nearly  the  middle  of  this,  over  to  Killery  bay ;  j 
and  v.irious  plains  and  valleys  t^tretch  southward  from  I 
it  across  the  granite  di-tnct,  and  terminate  at  the  j 
several   inlets  which   indent  the  seaward  coa^t   of ' 


Galway  bay.  The  country  strictly  mountainous  ex* 
tends  from  Lough  Corrib  to  Aghns  Point,  and  sends 
up  summits  of  from  1,200  to  2,500  feet  in  height 
above  sea-level.  The  chief  group,  as  to  at  once  ei- 
tent,  altitude,  central  position,  and  scenic  power,  is 
that  of  BiNABOLA  :  which  see.  On  the  east  vide  of 
Binabola  lies  the  vale  of  Lough  Ina,  with  the  iso* 
lated  and  panorama-viewing  hill  of  Coolnacarton  at 
its  mouth  :  see  Coolnacarton,  On  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Ina  vale,  and  extending  parallel  with  Bina< 
bola,  and  along  the  western  boundary  of  Joyce-Coun- 
try, northward  to  near  the  Killeries,  is  the  chain  of 
the  Maam-Turk  mountains,  accli  vitous,round.topped, 
pierced  with  gullies  or  passes  called  Alaams,  and  lifl- 
ing  their  highest  summit — that  of  Shannonafola — 
alM>ut  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  this  chain  occurs  a  lovr 
opening,  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  the 
western  arm  of  Lough  Corrib ;  and  then  steeply  rises 
the  hill  of  Glan  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  and  de- 
scends slowly  on  the  opposite  side  toward  the  village 
of  Oughterard :  see  Glan.  Some  of  the  best  land- 
scapes in  Cunnemara  occur  on  several  of  the  marine 
iidets,  and  around  Ballinahinch,  Clzfdbn,  and 
Corrib  Lough  :  see  these  articles. 

Previous  to  1813,  the  only  roads  of  Cunnemara 
were  footpaths  over  bogs  and  rocky  heights,  or  nar- 
row bridle-roads  highly  dangerous  or  quite  imprac- 
ticable in  winter,  and  scarcely  passable  by  a  mounted 
stranger  even  during  summer.  But  one  excellent 
carriage-road  now  makes  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
coast,  and  brings  all  the  numerous  marine  inlets  and 
their  valleys  into  overland  communication  b^  way  of 
Costello  bay  with  Galway ;  another  and  sUU  more 
valuable  road  proceeds  from  Galway  to  Oughterard, 
and  thence  along  the  great  central  valley,  quite 
through  the  countiy,  to  Clifden ;  and  other  unprova- 
ments,  in  the  form  of  subordinate  roads,  and  of  quays 
and  piers,  have  been  made  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  render  communication  from  every  valuable  or 
tolerably  reclaimable  part  of  Cunnemara  easy  with 
Galway,  and  thence  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  **  The 
effect  of  the  various  public  works,  as  Mrell  roads  as 
piers,  and  of  paying  the  labourers  in  hard  cash,  upon 
the  general  prosperity  of  this  country,  since  1822,  sayt 
.Mr.  Nimmo,"  is  quite  surprising  to  every  one ;  "and 
though  I  may  have  been  supposed  somewhat  sanguine 
in  my  expectations,  the  result  has  far  outrun  what  I 
had  anticipated.  Trade  and  commerce  have  been 
introduced  into  the  extremity  of  Cunemara,  capital 
has  accumulated  in  a  surprising  degree,  and  with  it 
enterprise  and  exertion  in  the  fisb^iries,  in  agriculture, 
and  ill  foreign  trade.  Cargoes  of  country  goods,  salt, 
timber,  &c.,  are  now  imported  direct  into  Cunemara; 
the  poor  village  of  Clifden  has  become  a  considerable 
market  town,  exports  herrings,  marble,  &c  The 
peasantry,  who  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted 
with  money,  now  pay  their  rents  in  cash,  a  tbiqg 
heretofore  unknown  ;  they  are  well  clad,  evidently 
in  new  stuff;  they  bring  to  the  markets  of  CUfilen  a 
variety  of  articles'for  sale,  and  never  depart  without 
making  some  purchases." — "  It  was  impossible,"  says 
Mr.  Inglis,"  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  vast  inclined 
plains  of  bog-land,  skirte«l  by  fine  water-IeveU,  which 
seemed  to  invite  draining,  without  feeling  a  conrie* 
tion  of  the  immense  capabilities  of  this  part  of  Ireland, 
and  seeing  in  prospective  these  vast  tracts  bearing 
abundant  produce,  and  the  chains  of  loughs  carrying 
that  produce  on  the  one  side  to  Lough  Oonib  aad 
Galway  bay,  and  on  the  other  to  Birterbuy  liay.  Off 
one  of  the  other  bays  which  lie  to  the  westward.  *  * 
Most  encouraging  proofs  are  everywhere  to  bo  soea 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  bogs  of  Connemara.  Oa 
the  name  land,  1  saw  heaps  of  turf  newly  cut  out  oC 
the  bog,  and  close  by  the  finest  crops  of  oata,  potat 
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toes,  y^arley,  and  even  wheat.  There  is  no  crop  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  either  limestone  or 
of  other  natural  products  of  this  neighbourhood, — 
coral  sand  and  sea-weed.  These  have  an  advantage 
over  limestone,  inasmuch  as  they  need  no  quarrying 
or  preparation.  First  rate  crops  are  here  produced 
the  third  year.  Potatoes  are  generally  taken  off  for 
the  two  first  crops ;  and  these,  by  the  operation  of 
trenching,  drain  the  land.  Oats  then  follow,  and 
extraordinary  crops  are  produced ;  sixteen  barrels, 
207  stone  to  the  barrel,  is  not  reckoned  an  uncommon 
product  of  an  acre." 

CUNEY.     See  Coney. 

CUUDANGAN.     See  Cardangan. 

CURLENV  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Their  northern  declivities  are  in  Sligo  ;  their  south- 
ern declivities  are  in  Roscommon ;  and  their  water- 
Fhed  is  the  boundary-line  between  the  counties.  The 
name  is  variously  applied  to  the  part  of  the  range 
which  acuminates  nearly  due  north  of  Boyle,  and 
to  the  extensions  and  offshoots  of  this  central  nucleus. 
The  summits  attain  a  considerable  height ;  and  are, 
in  some  parts,  so  narrow  that  a  spectator  may  within 
a  few  minutes  look  down  first  on  Lough  Arrow  in 
Sligo,  and  next  on  Loughs  Skecn  and  Meelagh  in 
Roscommon.  Limestone,  as  well  as  sandstone, 
belongs  to  their  composition  ;  and  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  especially  on  the  Sligo  side,  it  frequently 
occurs  in  large  disrupted  masses  curiously  piled  up, 
and  forms  in  other  places  long  mural  precipices, 
which  are  remarkably  straight,  and  break  sheer  down 
into  the  dark  ravines.  The  southern  declivities  of 
the  mountains  appear  at  the  distance  of  I  or  1^  mile 
from  Hoyle ;  and  there,  though  seeming  to  the  eye 
to  be  inconsiderable  in  height,  they  present  a  lovely 
spectacle, — houses  sprinkled  far  up  their  sides,  culti- 
vation annually  approaching  their  very  crest,  and 
either  tillage,  pasturage,  or  arboriculture,  laying  their 
whole  surface  under  contribution. 

CITRN  AS  ASE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Duleen, 
barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  1H:H,  108;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CUROFIN.     See  Corofin. 

CURRACLONE.     See  Coroclone. 

CURRAGH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Duleen, 
barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.     Pop., 

in  I  an,  78. 

CURRAGH,  the  principal  race-ground  of  Ireland, 
on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly, 
2)  miles  east  of  Kildare,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
is'aibout  n  miles  long,  and  2  broad,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  4,8S.j  jicres,  2  roods,  3  perches, — 2,141 
acres,  1  roo»l,  30  perches,  of  which  are  in  the  parish 
of  Bally  sax,  and  2,744  acres,  13  perches,  are  in  the 
p;irish  of  Kildare.  It  is  a  fine  undulating  down, 
rich  in  perpetual  verdure,  exceedingly  soft  and  elastic 
ill  its  sward,  pleasingly  variegated  in  its  swellii 
and  irregularities  of  surface,  ana  usually  dotted  and 
s[)rink)ed  all  over  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
It  forms  part  of  the  great  central  tableau  of  the 
county ;  and  its  highest  ground  has  an  altitude 
of  404  feet  above  sea-level.  In  its  vicinity  are 
many  villas  and  sporting  lodges,  built  by  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  turf.  The  land  is  the  property  of  the  Crown; 
nn  annual  grant  of  two  plates  of  J£I0()  each  was 
procured  through  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  with  the  professed  design  of  improving 
the  breed  of  Iri^h  horses ;  and  George  IV.  gave 
^-reat  eclat  to  the  Curragh  by  attending  one  of 
its  meetiriirs  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  In  \2M, 
Richard  Mar*hal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Earl  Pala- 
tine  of  Leinster,  headed  a  rebel  army  on  the  Cur- 
rajjh  against  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Monte- 


marisco,  and  was  sIhIu  in  battle.  The  plain  was  the 
scene  of  several  other  remote  conflicts ;  and  it  still 
exhibits  numerous  earthen  works,  most  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral.     See  Kildare. 

CURRAGHBOY,  m  village  in  the  parish  of  Gam- 
ma, barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught* 
Area,  9  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841,  232.     Hou<e8  42. 

CURR  AGHMORE,  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Clonegam,  barony 
of  Upperthird,  2  miles  south  of  the  river  Suir,  and 
10}  west-north-west  of  Waterford,  co.  Waterford, 
Munst«r.  It  consists  of  m  section  of  the  vale  and 
hill-screens  of  the  Clodagh,  the  small  vales  of  tribu- 
tary rills  of  that  stream,  and  a  portion  of  the  golden 
valley  of  the  Suir.  Its  area  is  about  4,000  acres ; 
and  is  covered  over  at  least  half  of  its  extent  with 
wood.  Its  character  is  grandeur, — not  so  much  the 
superbfiess  of  princely  embellishment,  as  the  gor- 
geous magnificence  of  nature.  Its  features  consist 
of  lofty  bills,  rich  vales,  and  almost  impenetrable 
woods ;  and  present  every  variety  of  attraction  to 
the  man  of  taste,  from  the  far-seeing  summit  of  a 
panoramic  mountain,  to  the  sequestered  and  um- 
brageous walk  in  the  close  dell  of  a  purling  rivulet. 
The  front  approach  to  the  mansion  lies  through  an 
oblong  court-yard  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  flanked 
by  two  magnificent  ranges  of  oflices,  and  closed  at 
the  farther  end  by  the  front  of  the  ancient  castle, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  larger  than  life  of  *  a  stag 
lodged,' — the  Le  Poer  or  Beresford  crest.  The 
mansion  itself  is  contiguous  to  the  rear  of  the  castle, 
and  is  a  splendid  and  commodious  pile,  erected  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis ;  but  it  neces- 
sarily has  no  front  view,  and  can  be  a|^preciated,  as 
to  its  imposing  extent,  only  when  seen  from  the 
grounds  behind.  Its  rear  commands  a  series  of 
splendid  views,  extending  over  woods  which  seem 
like  a  vast  forest,  to  mountains  which  cut  a  lofty 
sky-line  on  the  horizon.     See  Cx^neoa.m. 

CURRAGHMORE,  a  bog  on  the  east  border  of 
the  barony  of  Athlone,  I  mile  north-north-west  of 
the  town  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length,  2^  miles ;  area,  2,647  acres  ;  average  depth, 
22  feet.  It  is  hounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  high 
ridge  of  Curraghmore ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Lough 
Ree  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
extremely  wet,  and  contains  several  ponds  or  lough- 
lets  near  its  summits.  Estimated  cost  of  recUmation* 
i- 2,780  lis.  m. 

CURRAGHROE,  a  cluster  of  mounUins  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  barony  of  Omagh  and  county  of 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  They  are  situated  about  4  miles 
north  of  Lough  Derg,  between  the  rivulets  Derg 
and  Mourne. 

CURRAGLASS.     See  Curryolass. 

CURRAGRANGEMORE,  m  prebend  in  the  dio. 
of  Ross,  ro.  Cork,  Munster.  Gross  income,  £55 
7s.  8d.  The  incumbent  holds  the  office  of  reader 
and  preacher  in  Ross  cathedral. 

CURRAHA,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath, 
CO.  Meath,  13^  miles  north-north-west  of  Dublin. 
Post-town,  Asbourne.  This  village  gi^^es  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  ofMeath. 

CURRAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Magbera, 
barony  of  Loughinsholin,  2^  miles  north-north-west 
of  Magherafelt,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Fairs  are 
held  on  June  23  and  Nov.  22.  Area,  7  acres.  Pof»., 
in  1831,  174;  in  1841,  203.     Houses  31. 

CURRAN,  CO.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh.     See 

CURRIN. 

CURRANE,  a  lake  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
baronies  of  Iveragh  and  Dunkerrin,  and  approaching 
within  half-a-miie  of  Ballinskelligi  bar,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  measures  al>out  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  hat  a  very  broken  and  intricate  outline ;  and 
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lipH  amidst  very  wild  and  bold  scenery.  The  Cum- 
mar.i  river  [see  Cl'MMara]  flow^*  into  \U  north-east 
corner  :  anil  the  l^opal  rivulet,  brinifin^;  off  the  super- 
fliKMit  \vater.4  of  the  omall  lake  Copal,  enters  it  on 
the  southeast.  Several  i^leU  variefpitc  the  l»oso[n 
of  Louirh  Ciirrane;  and  on  the  largcut  of  these, 
Ciilled  Church  Inland,  are  some  ecclesiastical  ruins 
and  the  remains  of  what  i^  termed  a  Celtic  tower. 
The  river  Currane,  which  carries  off  the  superHuent 
WHter<i  of  the  lake,  has  a  run  of  only  about  balf-a-mile 
to  Ballinskellif^s  bay;  and  U  stemmed  by  even  a 
sprinf^-tide,  over  a  di«taiH*e  of  not  ntore  than  about 
I'H)  yard*.  The  mountain  torrent,  called  the  Fin- 
glashn,  flows  into  its  south  side,  about  half-way 
between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  is  sometimes 
greatly  flooded.  I<oui?h  Currane  is  probably  the 
ino-t  attnctive  of  all  Iri-ih  lakes  to  the  anf^ler;  and 
the  river  has  a  salmon  weir  across  the  line  al  which 
the  tiile  and  the  fre^h  water  meet.  All  the  rights 
of  fishing  are  private  property,  and  were  granted, 
with  the  lands  of  Currane,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II..  to  Robert  Reading,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Reading. 

Cr  RRENROE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Abbey, 
barony  of  Barren,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on 
the  northern  verge  of  the  county  and  province,  6J 
mile-!  north-west  of  Gort.     Pop.,'in  1831,  92. 

CURIIENS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Magonihy,  but  chietlv  in  that  of  Trnghenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  l^he  two  sections  are  mutually 
sepaiated  from  east  to  we>t  by  the  Mune  river;  anil 
tlipy  belong  to  different  benefices. — The  Trughcn- 
ackuiy  section  is  part  of  a  rector v,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Rallymacelliuot  f which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoc.  Length,  3i  miles; 
breadth,  2:  area.5.221  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841.  1,908. 

Houses  318.     Tithe  composition,  £58  3s.  Id The 

Magonihy  section  is  p.irt  of  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benetice  of  Kiltalla  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  I^ength,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
2;  area,  8,875  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,505.  But 
this  section,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  lH4l,  has 
an  area  of  onlv  7'24  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  only  99. 
Tithe  composition,  £104;  glebe,  £10  10s.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600. 
In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to  48,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  I,6'iG;  and  a  bedge-i^chool  had 

on  its  books  33  boys  and  13  girls One-fifth  of  the 

Magonihy  section,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
Trughenackmy  section,  consist  of  mountain;  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  is.  for  the  most  part,  inferior  pas- 
ture and  arable  land,  but  improves  in  quality  toward 
the  margins  of  the  Maine.  Currens  house  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  not  far  from  the  river,  and  3  miles 
west  by  south  of  Castle- Inland.  The  village  of  Cur- 
rens is  situated  in  the  Trughenackmy  section,  and 
on  the  >outh  bank  of  the  Maine,  0^  miles  east-north, 
ea^t  of  Milltown.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  21  and 
Oct.  29.  Area  of  the  village,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in 
J  841.  149.     Houses  27. 

CURRICUPPANE,  orCARRiKippANE.  m  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Cork,  2|  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1|; 
area.  2.709  acres.  Pop.,  in  18:31,  1,040;  in  1841. 
990.  Houses  164.  It  lies  along  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Lee,  presents  an  aspect  of  luscious  beauty, 
and  is  adorned  with  the  plantations  of  Leemount, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Gollock,  E.sq.,  and  with  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies  and  woods  of  various  villas. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  of  a  very  light  description. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Carriurohane  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £7.  A  military 
cha|)el,  belonging  to  the  <  >rdnaiice  establishment  at 
baliincoUig,  is  situated  in  Curricuppaiie.  and  is  open 


to  the  civilian  parishionerA.  Sitliiig*  350;  attend- 
ance, from  100  to  200  soldiers.  The  Roman  Cathc^ 
lie  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600;  and.  in  the 
Roman  (Catholic  parochial  arrangenwnt.  is  united  to 
the  North  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  57  Churchmen.  11  Protef- 
tant  dissenters,  ainl  1.010  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a 
daily  school  was  aided  with  £3  a-year  from  subacri|^ 
tion,  and  had  on  its  books  50  boys  and  36  girU. 

CITRRIGLASS.     See  Cctrrvglass. 

CURRIN.  a  parish.  3}  miles  louth-fouth-imt 
of  Clones,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Coole,  CO.  Fermanagh,  but  chiefly  in  the  baronjr  of 
Dartry,  co.  Moiiaghan,  Ulster.  Jjength,  6  miles; 
breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Fermanagh  leetioii,  385 
acres ;  of  the  Monaghan  section,  10.957  acres.  Popk 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7,180;  in  1841.  M2S. 
Houses  1.170.  Pop-  of  the  Monaghan  section,  ia 
1831.6.888;  in  1811.6,697  Houses  1,132.  The 
surface  is  nowhere  mountainous  ;  it  has.  principalljr 
about  its  centre,  a  considerable  extent  of  bog;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  good  land  ;  it  u  varie- 
gated by  13  lakes ;  it  contains  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful demesne  of  Hilltown-house.  and  the  small  de- 
mesnes of  Lauret-Hill,  Kelly fargy,  Scot'i-house,  and 
Sandhills;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  ruada  fromClooes 
toward  respectively  Cavan  and  Dublin.  The  villagei 
are  Scot's-uousb  and  Drum:  see  these  articlet. 
Hilltown-house.  the  handsome  seat  of  Col.  Madden, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  highly  improved  and  ta^tefuUir 
disposed  grounds,  which  are  rich  in  water-scenet  and 
plantations,  and  comniiand  a  tine  view  toward  a 
mountain  perspective. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition.  £400; 
glelie,  £111  15s.  9d.  The  rectories  of  Currin  and 
Drumkrin  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Currin.  Length.  8  miles  ;  breailth,  5.  Pop.*  in 
1831.  10.9)1.  Grois  income.  £695  15s.  9J. ;  nett, 
£653  14s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  curates 
are  employed  for  the  parish  of  Currin,  ami  one  for 
that  of  Drumkrin.  each  at  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  about  the  year  1813,  by  means  of 
a  irift  of  £461 .  IOh  O^d.  from  the  late  DoanI  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance  160.  A  chapel- 
of-ease,  in  the  towidand  of  Cortubber,  adjoining  the 
village  of  Drum,  was  built,  about  13  year*  ago,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4}d  from  the  Uie 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
150.  Two  Presbyterian  roeeting-houMa,  the  one  of 
which  was  formerly  of  the  Secession  Synod,  and  the 
other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  220  and  250.  A  Roman  Catholic  cba^ 
pel  has  2  oHiciates,  and  an  attendance  of  807-  Thera 
is  a  Roman  (?«tholie  chapel  also  in  Drumkrin.  In 
1834,  the  inhabiUnts  q(  the  district  attached  to  the 
chapel-of-case  consisted  of  1,186  Churchmen,  887 
Presbyterians,  10  other  Protestant  diiaentera,  and 
9(X)  Roman  Catholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
parish  of  Currin  consisted  of  2,000  Churchmen,  9ijl 
Presbyterians.  10  other  Protestant  diaientcra,  and 
4.421  Roman  Catholics;  and  the  inhabttanti  of 
Drumkrin  were  returned  in  the  aaiumption  of  iti 
being  a  separate  benefice.  In  the  tame  year,  6  Son- 
day  schools  in  Currin  were  attended  on  the  avenge 
by  321  children ;  and  12  daily  Mhools--3  of  wfaioi 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  1  with 


the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  6  with  the  London 
ociety— had  on  their  hooka  560  boys  and 

350  girls. 


Hibernian  Society- 


CITRROHILL  and  MENTAUOHS,  or  Mn- 
TiAGHs  or  Barr-of-Inch.  an  extra -parochial  dis- 
trict in  the  barony  of  LiiiLihowen,  co.  Donegal. 
Ulster.  Area,  3,258  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  311 ;  in 
1841.334.     Houses  59. 

CURRV,  a  vilUige  in  the  parish   of  Achomy, 
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harony  of  Leney,  ro.  Slipo,  Coiiiiaiiuht.  Post-town, 
ToSerciirry.  In  it*  vicinity  in  Doo-castle,  the  seat 
of  J.  M.  MarDoniiell,  E'»q.  The  villajje  f^ve* 
name  to  a  Rom<in  CiitholiL*  parish,  in  the  dio.  of 
Arlioiirv.  See  Achonry.  Area,  20  acres.  Pop., 
in  iKli:  ir>7;  in  1R41,  108.     Houses  23. 

(UIRRYGLASS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
fretOy,  harony  of  Kinnataloon,  co.  Cork,  Muniiter. 
It  stands  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county,  and  on 
tlif  river  Bride,  2  inilei}  west  of  Tallow,  at  the 
forkinu'  of  the  road  thence  toward  respectively  Cork 
anti  Middleton.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  place, 
prettily  planted,  and  well  watered.  Curryglass- 
hoiiM',  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  Richard'  Gam- 
Meton,  F%q.  The  lands  around  the  village,  and  par- 
ti<*ii1arly  in  the  demesne,  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  ^ize  and  healthful ness  of  their  trees,  and  for 
their  property  of  nourishing  tender  shrubs.  So  long 
ago  as  the  date  of  Dr.  Smith's  Hisstory  of  Cork, 
there  grew  on  the  demesne  probably  the  largest  holly 
in  Ireland,  a  seed-bearing  witch-elm,  and  a  large 
well-grown  cedar,  which  not  many  years  before  had 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  whence  many  other 
cedars  had  been  propagated  bv  layers.  Area  of  the 
vill.iifp,  rU)  acres.     Pop.,  in  1841/262.     Houses  42. 

CrRRYQKIX.  or  Macklin, a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kilmore,  barony  of  Tpper  Ormond,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Post-town,  Nenagh.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  157:  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

crSlIENDALL  or  NEWTowNc.LKNa,  a  small 
m  irket  and  pO'it  town  in  the  parish  of  Layde,  barony 
of  Lower  Glenarm.  co.  Antrim,  TUter.  It  stands 
on  the  great  coa^t-road  of  Antrim,  or  that  usually 
travelleil  by  tourists  from  the  south  to  the  Giant's 
Can -e way,  3  miles  south  by  west  of  Cu^hendun,  lOJ 
north-north- we^t  of  Glenarm.  and  30  north  of  Bel- 
fast. Its  sire  is  on  the  river  Dall,  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  kKmi  of  Ballymena,  and  somewhat  less  than  J  of 
a  mile  from  the  ^ea.  The  name  Cushendall  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  imposed  by  an  early  Scot, 
railed  Dallas  who  figures  in  local  legendary  story: 
and  is  vi,ppo.,tMl  by  others  to  be  derived  from  either  of 
two  Er-e  phrases,  which  mean  respectively  *  the  foot 
ot  the  river  Dall.'  and  *  the  river  foot  of  the  two 
swans'  Thi,  name  was  substituted  by  Surgeon 
Rnhardson,  tor  the  less  euphonious  and  more  inap- 
propriate^ one  of  Newtownglens ;  but  was  restored 
by  Mr.  Turnly.  the  great  improver  of  the  village  and 
its  vicinity,  and  has  for  some  years  been  re-adopted 
into  general  u-^e.  The  village  is  one  of  the  most 
neatly  editieed  and  plea^^antly  situated  in  the  north 
ot  Ireland  ;  and  possesses,  at  once  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, it-i  interior  appearance,  and  above  all  in  its 
romantic,  varied,  and  impo-ing  environs,  a  character 
worthy  of  its  position  as  a  favourite  haltingplace 
on  the  grand  route  to  the  Giant's  Causevi-ay.  Its 
virinity  abounds  in  objects  and  associations  of  interest 
to  >tndents  of  mineralogy,  antiquities,  legendary 
literature,  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  the  language 
ot  nature.  The  basaltic  ranges  are  singularly  grand, 
and  pre-ent  features  of  pre-eminent  attraction  to  the 
gecdogist.  The  surrounding  heights  are  l>oth  a  mu- 
heum  to  the  naturalist  and  a  gallery  to  the  painter; 
particularly  the  very  handsome  hill  of  Lurgeidan, 
with  its  verdant  clothing,  its  chalk  base,  and  its  flat 
ba-altic  sm„„iit,  1,100  feet  high,— the  lofty  Tieve- 
buelli.  soaring  to  an  altitude  of  1,235  feet,  and 
capped  with  n  deep  covering  of  basalt, — and  the 
majestic  Trostan,  the  monarch-hill  of  the  district, 
fhooting  aloft  amidst  a  group  of  lower  summits,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  1.810  feet  above  sea-level. 
See  LrKtiKiH.iv.  The  ri'innants of  Danish  invasion 
arc  prominent  features  o(  the  vicinity;  some  mon- 
a-tic  remain-  exist  wiiich  ha\c  escaped  the  com- 
piler- ot  tl;c  monastic  hi-l«>rics  of  Ireland;  and  nu- 


merous legends  are  current  among  the  peasantry 
which  identify  various  localities  with  probable  an- 
cient events  of  historical  interest.  See  Court-.M  ac- 
Marti.v  and  Latde.  On  the  shore  of  the  central 
part  of  the  small  bay  of  Cushendall  in  an  agreeable 
patch  of  verdant  mewl  on  which  various  versions  of 
popular  story  assert  Dall  or  Dallas,  a  Danish  or 
Scotch  intruder  or  pirate,  to  have  been  summarily 
cut  down  and  buried  by  the  sickles  of  a  posse  of 
reapers  or  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  poet  OssianI 
(Cushendall  even  claims,  among  many  other  localities 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place, or  at  least  the  favourite  residence,  of  O.ssian  ; 
and  seems  to  be  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  hit 
poems  as  some  thoroughly  Celtic  places  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands. 

The  village  was  described  24  years  ago  as  consist- 
ing of  4  tolerable  shops,  4  minor  shops,  0  public- 
houses,  a  post-office,  m  barrack  for  20  men,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  private  houses,  a  corn-mill  about 
to  l)e  supplanted  by  a  market-house,  a  building  in 
course  of  erection  for  a  mill,  a  recently  erected  flax- 
mill,  and  a  large  and  (convenient  structure  built  as  a 
mansion,  and  about  to  be  converted  into  a  hotel. 
But  the  changes  which  it  was  then  undergonig  were 
conducted  by  its  energetic  and  patriotic  proprietor 
Mr  Turnly.  and  have  been  followed  by  m  series  of 
others  under  his  guidance,  which  have  materially 
added  to  at  once  its  prosperity,  its  comfort,  and  its 
beauty.  Among  the  various  new  buildings  in  miid 
around  it,  the  most  extraordinary  and  conspicuous 
is  a  tall,  square,  tapering  tower,  at  the  cro-sways 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  erected  as  a  place  of 
coiiHnement  for  idlers  and  rioters.  The  bay  of 
Cushendall  is  a  mere  creek,  quite  un^^heltered,  and 
posses^ing  no  advantageous  site  for  an  artiticial  har- 
bour. A  market  for  yarn  is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs 
arc  held  on  Feb.  14.'  March  17,  Mav  14,  June  29, 
Aug.  14.  Sept.  29,  Nov.  14.  and  Dec.  22.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Ballyca-tle  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  di<ttrict  of  2f>,95'>  acreo,  with 
a  pop.  of  4,173;  and.  in  1839-40.  it  expended  Jt'i/7 
13s.  2d.  and  made  2.932  dispensnt ions  of  medicine  to 
984  patients.  In  1*^41,  the  Cushendall  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £080,  circulated  i:2,3.'4  in  536 
loans,  ami  realized  XI 4  Ns.  of  nett  profit.  Ai'join- 
iiig  the  village  are  Mount  Edward,  the  seat  of  General 
Cuppage.  and  Glenville,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
M.  .MacAuley.  Cushendall  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
t^atholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Down  and  t^onnor. 
Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  481  ; 
in  1841,545.     Houses  79. 

CrSHENDrN,  a  village  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  baronies  of  Care  V  and  Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim, 
rUter.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  sheltered  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Dun, 
3  miles  east  by  north  of  Cushendall.  It  consists  of 
a  small  number  of  cottages,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
tisbermcn, — a  bouse  lately  erected  for  the  water- 
guard, — and  one  or  two  neat  cottages,  let  during  the 
bathing  season  to  vi>itors.  A  numlicr  of  years  ago, 
no  fewer  than  15  carrving- vessels  belonged  to  the 
village,  when  scarcely  half  as  many  houses  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  shore.  '*  A  curve  in  the  »treain,  near 
its  outlet,"  says  Mr.  Nimroo,  "forms  a  tolerably 
well  sheltered  pool.  The  bar  has  only  2  or  3  feet 
water,  but,  being  clo<e  to  the  shore,  may  Ih;  greatly 
improved  by  a  small  pier  on  the  north  side.  Without 
is  a  ^mall  bay  or  road,  with  2  or  3  fathoms  water. 
The  cost  of  the  pier  might  be  i:2,0U0  Iri»h."  A 
pier  has  since  been  erected,  and  greatly  asaists  the 
fishing  and  export  trade  of  the  village  and  itit  vicinity, 
and  also  accommodates  the  i>inall  vessels  which  occsa- 
sioiially  run  in  for  shelter.  Thib  i»  the  nearest  har- 
bour in  Ireland  to  any  part  of  the  mainland  of  Great 
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Britain ;  but,  thoagh  it  may  bare  subsenred  the  in- 
timate connection  which  in  ancient  times  existed 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Dalriada,  it  com- 
municates with  too  remote  a  part  of  Scotland — ^the 
very  point  of  the  long  peninsula  of  Kintyre — ^to  be 
brought  into  subserviencv  to  the  purposes  of  modem 
intercommunication.  The  Cushendun  dispensary  is 
within  the  Ballycastle  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a 
district  of  22,916  acres,  with  a  population  of  4,075; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £77  13s.  9<).,  and  ad- 
ministered  to  820  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  Feb.,  April,  June,  August,  Oct., 
and  Dec.  In  the  vicinity  are  Cushendun -house,  E. 
A.  MacNeill,  Esq.,  and  the  uninteresting  ruins  of 
Castle-Carey.  About  300  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dun,  in  a  curious  and  rare  conglomerate,  beneath 
a  cliff  1234  feet  in  height,  are  a  series  of  interesting 
caves,  one  of  which,  of  very  considerable  magnitude^ 
is  used  for  housing  cattle  in  winter,  and  two  are  used 
as  car-houses,  boat-houses,  and  in  various  other  ca- 
pacities.    Pop.  of  the  village  not  specially  returned. 

CUSHIER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Armagh,  Ul- 
Fter.  It  rises  near  Portnorris,  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  county ;  and  runs  about  1 1  miles  north- 
north-eastward,  past  the  village  of  Clare,  and  through 
the  town  of  Tanderagee,  to  the  Newry  Canal. 

CU8UIN  A  (Thb),  a  rivulet,  principally  of  King's 
CO.,  but  partly  separating  that  county  from  a  sinall 


westerly  projection  of  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  it 
formed  by  two  head-streanss ;  has  a  course,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  source  of  the  longest  of  these,  of 
about  7h  miles ;  and  flows  in  a  direction  prevailingly 
south  of  east,  to  the  Little  Barrow,  at  a  nmnt  about 
2|  miles  north  of  Monasteveven.  It  wenas  sinuously 
among  numerous  swells  and  billod^s  of  limestooe 
gravel,  yet  drains  a  basin  whidi  mainly  consists  of 
bog ;  so  that  it  possesses  peculiar  value  fonr  the  purw 
poses  of  reclaimmg  waste  land. 

CUSHINSTOWN.     See  CoLUifBTOWN. 

CUSHINTOWN,  a  Roauin  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  Leinster.  Post-town,  New  Rosa. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

CUSHKINNY,  a  small  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Island,  1^  mile  east  by  north  of  Cove,  barony 
of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  At  its  head 
stands  Cushkinny-house ;  and  on  the  wesl  side  of 
its  entrance,  toward  Cove,  are  the  military  works 
usually  called  Cove  Fort.  One  tier  of  giuis,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  mounts  eight  2i  pounders, 
a  second  tier  mounts  twelve  24  pounders,  and  a  thinl 
tier  mounts  twenty  24  pounders.  The  barracks  are 
situated  over  these  tiers;  and  a  battery  exists  for 
defence  on  the  land  side.  The  shore  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  bold,  and  the  water  deep. 

CUSHLEAK.    See  CuursioBXixN  and  To». 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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